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CHAPTER     I. 

The  Extent  of  Territory  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

r'HE  general  Facts  laid  down  in  the  former  Book  more  difiinctly  confidered 
in  this.  A  competent  Notion  of  the  Extent  of  this  Country,  the  frjl 
Point  to  be  efiablijhed.  No  Objection  to  this,  that  as  IJlands  their  Bounds 
are  unalterably  fixed  by  Nature.  Deductions  of  this  Kind  no  new  Doc- 
trine in  the  political  Science.  A  geometrical  Defcription  of  the  World 
publijhed  by  Gerard  Malines  at  the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century.  Com- 
putation of  the  Extent  of  England,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Hallcy.  The  Super- 
ficies of  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Mr.  Templeman's  Syjlem*  Thefe,  though 
Vol.  II.  B  they 
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they  may  not  he  precifeiy  true,  are  competent  Meafures  for  our  Purpofe.  This 
Ajj'ert ion  more  largely  explained,  and  the  Truth  of  it  proved-  Injlances  in 
Support  of  tbefi  general  Computations.  Refleclions  tending  to  eflabUJI)  their 
Certainty  and  Utility. 

lHE  general  Excellence,  the  many  natural  Advantages,  and  the 
peculiar  Privileges  and  Prerogatives,  which  through  the  Bounty  of 
Providence  are  the  Portion  of  Britain,  have  been  in  fome 
Degree  proved,  as  well  as  pointed  out  in  the  former  Booka.  In 
order  to  fhevv  the  numerous  Additions  that  may  be  ftill  made  to  the  Secu- 
rity, Grandeur,  and  Profperity  of  this  already  powerful  Empire,  we  mean 
in  this  to  be  more  diftinct  and  explicit,  by  entering  into  a  fuccinct  De- 
tail of  thole  Powers  or  rather  Faculties  of  this  Country,  at  all  Times  arid 
unalienably  in  her  Polfeffion,  and  which  for  this  Purpofe  have  been  and 
hereafter  may  be  gradually  exerted  h.  This  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  do, 
that  at  the  fame  Time  they  illuftrate  and  confirm  the  Scope  and  Importance 
of  this  Doctrine,  they  may  ferve  alfo  as  fo  many  Proofs  to  fupport  thofe 
already  fuggefted,  and  thereby  to  eftablifh  its  Veracity,  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  to  render  it  inconteftibly  manifeft,  that  our  afferting  it  not  did  arife  out  of 
what  might  be  efteemed,  even  in  a  moral  Senfe,  an  excufable,  or,  confidered 
in  a  national  View,  as  a  laudable  Partiality  <= ;  but  that  it  actually  flowed 
from  ferious  Enquiry,  and  many  Obfervations,  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead 
the  attentive  Reader  to  a  clear  Conviction,  at  leaft  in  regard  to  moft  of  the 
Points  that  we  have  advanced,  as  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  have  been 
more  careful,  than  that  all  our  Arguments  mould  at  the  Time  they  were 
advanced  be  united  with  a  fufficient  Weight  of  Evidence  d. 

We  will  begin  with  endeavouring  to  afcertain  to  a  competent  Degree,  in. 
refpeel:  at  leaft  to  political  Speculations,  the  Extent  of  the  feveral  Parts, 
and  of  the  Whole  of  BRITAIN,  in  Conjudtion  with  IRELAND,  which, 
for  many  Reafons,  it  is  of  the  greateft  Importance  mould  be  clearly  and 
diftinclly  underftood e.     For  without  this  we  can  form  no  rational  or  folid 

a  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Book  I.  chap.  iv.  and  which  is  indeed  profecuted  through 
the  whole  Book,   and  the  Evidence  arifing  from  thence  fummed  up  in  the  laft  Chapter. 

b  B)  the  gradual  Exertion  of  fome  of  thefe  Faculties  this  Empire  was  evidently  acquired,  a«d 
by  a  farther  Exertion  of  them  it  muft  be  fupported. 

:  To  this  fome  foreign  Writers  have  oppofed  a  Spirit  of  Prejudice,  and  a  Defire  of  depreciating 
the  Ciccu romances  of   Britain. 

1  The  ftrongeft  Reafons  by  plaufible  Obje&ions  maybe  rendered  doubtful;  but  when  fup- 
ported  by  FacTs  are  not  to  be  oppofed,  or  at  leaft  not  to  be  refuted. 

c  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  vi.  33.  kerns  to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  this  Principle,  though  he  is  a  little  un- 
lucky in  his  Application.  The  Title  of  his  Chapter  is,  "  A  fummary  Description  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Dimenfions  of  its  Parts."  In  this  he  makes  Europe  more  than  one  third  of  the 
habitable  World ;  as  large  and  half  as  large  again  as  Alia ;  and  more  than  twice  as  big  as 
Africa. 

Judgment 
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Judgment  of  our  Condition  either  at  Home  or  Abroad}  for  we  cannot 
otherwife  difcern  what  may  be  ftill  wanting  to  compleat  our  national  Con- 
fidence, or  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  by  iirmly  combining  thefe 
natural  Parts  into  one  political  Whole,  and  thereby  uniting  our  two  great 
Iflands,  together  with  all  the  lefler  liles  dependant  upon  them,  into  what 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  Country,  or,  to  ipeak  with  greater  Propriety,  as 
one  Commonwealth  f.  When,  however,  this  is  once  effectually  accom- 
plished, we  mall  be  able  to  gain  a  diftinct  Idea  of  our  inernal  Strength  or 
Power  in  regard  to  our  Neighbours,  and  of  cour.'e  be  thereby  freed  from 
the  Danger  of  falling  into  what  might  be  indeed  fatal,  an  overweening  Pre- 
fumption  of  our  own  Abilities,  or  of  finking  at  any  Time,  which  would  be 
no  lefs  fatal,  under  ill-founded  Apprehenfions  of  our  Weaknefs  s.  For  in 
reference  to  the  State  of  Nations,  as  well  as  to  the  Eftates  of  private  Men,  the 
only  Means  of  difcovering  what  with  Reafon  we  may  hope,  or  what  in 
Prudence  we  ought  to  decline,  is  to  gain  as  perfect  a  Knowledge  as  is  pof- 
fible  of  our  Condition  '>. 

But  there  is  yet  another,  and  it  may  be  ftill  a  more  important  Reafon, 
for  our  paying  the  ftricteit  Attention  to  this  Inquiry.  Great  Britain 
is  now  become  the  Seat  and  Center  of  a  very  exteniive  Empire,  confidered 
in  which  Point  of  View,  fo  many  and  fuch  different  Circumftances  arife,  as 
demand,  in  order  to  come  at  this,  the  utmoft  Circumfpection  and  the 
greateft  Penetration  ;.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Extent  of  any  Country 
being  once  thoroughly  known,  the  Thing  is  for  ever  fixed,  more  efpecially 
in  regard  to  Illands ;  the  Bounds  of  which  being  affigned  by  Providence, 
cannot  either  by  Force  or  Induftry  be  extended k.  Reafon  however  mews, 
and  Experience  very  fully  proves,  that  in  virtue  of  Situation,  Commerce, 
and  Policy,  the  People  inhabiting  a  Country  of  a  very  moderate  Capa- 
city may  improve  it,  and  their  own  Condition  therein,  to  a  Degree  of  Se- 
curity, Wealth,  and  Force  much  fuperior  in  all  thefe  Circumftances  to 
thofe  feated  in  Countries  of  far  more  extended  Bounds ;  and  we  have 
fpent  our  Time  and  Pains  very  ill,  if  we  have  not  (hewn,  paft  all  Doubt, 

f  It  is  an  old  and  trite,  but  at  the  fame  Time  a  very  weighty  and  true  Saying,  That  a  triple 
Alliance  (or  rather  a  ftridT.  Union)  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  the  only  League 
neceflary  to  make  his  Britannick  Majefty  the  moll  potent  Mouarch  in  Europe  ;  which  is  a  Doc- 
trine we  have  efpoufed,  and  which  it  is  the  principal  End  and  Delign  of  this  Work  to  vindicate 
and  maintain. 

s  Miftakes  in  thefe  Points  have  in  our  Times  been  fatal  to  more  Nations  in  Europe  than  one, 
and  this  is  the  only  Means  to  prevent  them. 

h  See  Lord  Bacon's  judicious  Difcourfe  on  the  true  Greatnefs  of  Britain,  addrefled  to  King 
James,  in  the  4to  Edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

'  An  Empire  which  as  Induftry  and  Vigour  could  only  raife,  fo  Virtue  and  Wifdom  only  can 
fuftain,   by  a  right  Application  of  the  Means  that  are  or  may  be  in  our  Power  for  this  Purpofe. 

k  As  the  Inhabitants  of  an  Ifland  are  in  fome  meafure  confined,  fo  they  are  alfo  fecure  by  Si- 
tuation, mediis  tranquil/us  in  U/idis. 

B   2  that 
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that  in  every  one  of  thefe  refpects  Iflands  are  of  all  Countries  the  moft 
improveable '.  Yet  flill  unalterable  and  impafiable  as  thefe  our  natural 
Limits  are,  the  attaining  a  precife  Notion  of  the  Sizes  reipecfively  and  col- 
lectively of  all  our  Iflands,  remains  for  the  Reafons  that  have  been  before 
oiven,  and  for  many  more  of  equal  Confequence  which  might  be  eafily  af- 
ligned,  a  Matter  of  the  greatefl  Weight  and  Importance,  and  which  ought 
therefore  to  be  carefully  laid  down  as  the  only  proper  Balis  of  all  political 
Reafoning  m. 

As  this  Pofltion  was  Ample,   natural,  and  indeed  at  all  Times  obvious 
to   any   judicious  Obferver,  fo   whatever  fome    modern   Authors    may  be 
pleafed  to  fay,  it  was  very  early  introduced  by  fuch  as  meant  to  enquire  me- 
thodically into  the  relative   Proportions  of  Territory   in  the  Pofleffion  of 
the  fevend  Powers  of  Europe  n.     If  they  had  fewer  Lights,  worfe  Maps, 
and  lefs  authentic  Informations  in  general  than  are  within  our  Reach,  it  no 
Way  aftedts  the  End  and  Defign  of  their  Deductions,   though   it  may  in 
fome  Degree  the  Truth  of  their  Computations.     Yet  even  in  Reference  to 
thefe,  we   fliall  upon  Examination  rind  they  were  not  near  fo  erroneous  as 
we  might  imagine,    and  therefore  the  fmall  Difference  between  their  Cal- 
culations and  oursfeems  to  give  an  Air  of  unexpected  Credit  to  both;  more- 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that   with  the  Help  of  fome  few,  and 
thofe  likewife  very  reafonable  Qualifications,  thefe   Differences,  even  tri- 
vial as  they  are,  might  be   wholly  taken  away  °. 

It  is  now  about  a  Century  and  a  Half  fince  Gerard  Maiines  publiihed,,. 
though  for  a  Mercantile  Purpofe,  fuch  an  Analyfis  of  the  habitable  World  p  j 
and  that  it  might  be  the  better  underftood  by  its  being  unembarraffed  with 
different  Meafures,  he  reduced  the  Whole  to  Acres.  Alhgning  to  England 
Twenty -nine  millions  Five  hundred  Sixty-eight  thoufand  ;  to  Scotland  Four- 
teen millions  cl  Four  hundred  Thirty-tivo  thoufand  ;  to  Ireland  Eighteen  mil- 
lions ;  making  the  Whole  of  the  Britifh  Dominions,  Sixty-two  millions 
of  Acres r.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  makes  the  Proportion  between  the 

1  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  27. 

"  It  is  felf  evident,  that  we  muff  firfr.  know  what  Nature  has,  made  a  Country  before  we  can 
know  what  Art  and  Indufhy  may  make  of  it. 

n  Strabo,  at  the  Entrance  of  his  [neat  and  learned  Work,  commends  the  Utility  of  the  Science  : 
he  taught  to  Princes  and  Politicians,  Geog.  lib.  i.  p.  11. 

0  For  h.lhnce,  the  Bounds  of  France  are  much  extended  by  Conqueft,  thofe   of  Spain    di- 
mini  (bed  by  the  Lofs  of  Burgundy,  the  Low  Countries,  &c. 

P  Lex  Mei  catoi  ia,  P.  i.  chap.  vi.  p,  .;  p.  where  lie  calls  it  a  Geometrical  Defcription  of  the  World,'. 
ir.o;  rope. 

q  It  is  mqre  than  probable  that  the  vifibk  Defect  in  regard  to  the  Size  of  Scotland  arofe  from 
his  neglecting  the  Iflands  entirely. 

Theft  Computations,  fo  far  as  they  regard  England,  v.  ere  adopted  by  Dr.  Edward  Cham- 
t  ■  '..dae,  in  his  Augliaj  Notitia,  cr  prefent  State  of  England. 

Britifh 
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Sritifh  Dominions  and  thofe  of  the  Crown  of  France  as  fix  to  eight  near 
and  in  reference  to  thofe  of  Spain  as  fiv  to  fomewhat  lefs  than  feyen ;  and  by 
the  Obfervations  joined  to  this  Table,  he  very  clearly  points  out  the  various 
Ufes  to  which,  as  he  conceived,  it  might  be  applied  s. 

The  very  judicious  and  accurate  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  to  comply 
with  the  earneft  Defire  of  his  induftricus  and  inquiiitive  Friend  Mr. 
Houghton  r,  made  a  molt  elaborate  Calculation  in  refpecf,  to  the  Contents 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  he  found  to  contain  in  the  Grofs ;  that  is, 
taking  the  Whole  from  a  fingle  Map,  thirty-eight  millions  Six  hundred  and 
Sixty  thoufand  Acres  u;  and  upon  a  ftricr.  Computation  of  the  feveral  Coun- 
ties, each  feparately  examined,  he  fixed  the  total  to  be  thirty-nine  mil- 
lions, Nine  hundred  'Thirty-eight  thoufand  Five  hundred  Acres  ;  and  from 
the  fmall  Difference  between  thefe  two  Numbers,  he  very  rationally  con- 
cluded that  neither  of  them  could  be  very  wide  from  the  Truth™.  He 
farther  affirms,  that  in  his  Judgment,  this  Country,  that  is  England,  might 
be  efteemed  the  Three  thoufandth  Part  of  the  whole  Globe  of  the  Earth, 
and  the  Fifteenth  hundredth  Part  of  the  inhabited  World  *. 

To  make  this  Matter  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  to  obviate  what  might  otherwife  appear  contradictory  Aifertions  in 
different  Parts  of  this  Work,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  was  in  order 
to  bring  the  Superficies  of  all  Counties  under  one  Denomination,  that  they 
might  be  more  readily  compared  with  each  other,  Malines  found  it  re- 
quifite  to  reduce  them  into  Acres.  Dr.  Halley  has  likewife  given  the  Mea- 
fure  of  England,  and  of  each  of  the  Countries  therein  under  the  fame  De- 
nomination. But  both  regulate  themfelves  by  the  geographical  Mile  as 
laid  down  in  the  Maps  they  ufed,  which  for  the  Purpoie  they  had  in  view 
was  very  proper  ;  and  coniidered  in  that  Light,  was,  as  w  ihall  prefently 
fhew,  iuffkiently  exact.  But  fuperficial,  and  indeed  all  other  Meafures, 
differ  not  only  in  different  Countries,  but  even  in  the  fame  Country,  though 
the  Name  be  preferved.  Thus  an  Arpent  is  not  of  tl~e  fame  Dimenfions  in 
all  the  Provinces  of  France,  and  in  like  Manner  the  Acre  is  not  the  fame 

r   s  Thus  he  fhews  Bohemia  to  be  but  one  fourth  of  England;  the  Low  Countries  or  Seventeen, 
Provinces  one  third  ;  and  the  Monarchy  of  Britain  to  be  larger  than  all  Italy. 

'  Houghton's  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of  Hufbandry-and  Trade,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  where 
the  Reader  may  find  Dr.  Halley's  own  Account  of  his  Calculauons. 

u  This  Sheet  Map  was  Adams's,  which  Dr  Halley  efteemed  the  beft,  and  the  fix  Sheet  M.ip 
(from  whence  he  took  the  Counties)  was  Saxton's. 

w  This  proves  the  Accuracy  of  both  Maps,  aud  that  the  Counties  are  well  laid  down  in  Adams'-, 
which  has  been  always  in  very  great  Eifeem. 

*  As  Dr.  Halley  has  not  given  us  the  Grounds  of  thefe  Calculations,  all  that  cculd  be  done 
«as  to  fct  them  down  in  his  own  Words. 
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in  all  Parts  of  England;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  compute  by- 
Acres  of  their  own.  In  confequence  of  thefe  Differences  it  became  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  that  for  the  Sake  of  giving  a  Rule  for  the  regulating  pri- 
vate Property,  the  Law  mould  interpofe,  as  in  this  Country  i;  hath,  and 
defined  what  fliall  be  efteemed  a  Statute  Mile,  and  the  Number  of  Acres 
which  are  to  be  comprized  in  a  Mile  Square  )'.  But  thefe  are  not  the  Miles 
or  Acres  by  which  Malines  or  Halley  compute.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew 
indeed  took  the  Pains  of  making  a  very  accurate  Calculation  in  this  Way, 
and  has  o-eometrically  demonftrated  that  South  Britain  contains  Seventy-two 
thou/and  Statute  Miles,  and  confequently  Forty-jix  millions  and  Eighty  thou- 
fand  Statute  Acres2.  This  it  muit  be  allowed  is  Matter  of  great  and  ma- 
terial Information,  to  which  Attention  is  to  be  fhewn  whenever  we  fpeak 
of  Agriculture,  or  the  Produce  of  particular  Places.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  it  does  by  no  Means  deilroy  the  Credit,  or  leffen  in  any  Degree  the 
Utility  of  the  other  Computations,  as  they  have  refpecl  to  Mdes  common 
to  all  Nations,  or  at  leait  commonly  ufed  in  the  Maps  made  of  all  Coun- 
tries. It  is  therefore  by  their  Means  that  we  attain  a  common  Meafure,  by 
which  the  Extents  of  different  Countries  are  afc  rtaired  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
enables  us  to  compare  them  with  each  other  ;  and  it  is  for  this  Reafon 
that  having  the  fame  Purpofe  in  View,  fubfequent  Authors  have  thought 
it  beft  to  follow  the  fame  Method,  that  they  might  reafon  in  the  fame  Way, 
and  not  fatigue  themfelves  or  their  Readers  with  a  Multitude  of  Calculations, 
which  after  all  could  not  have  led  to  more  Precilion. 

Upon  thefe  Principles,  long  confidered,  and  thoroughly  digefted,  the  very 
ingenious  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Thomas  Templeman  of  Bury,  competed 
with  great  Induftry  and  Care  a  regular  and  compleat  Syflem,  for  which  the 
Publick  is  much  obliged  to  him,  and  in  his  Caution  and  Accuracy  we  may 
in  general  very  fafely  confide1.  He  tells  us  that  England  contains  Forty- 
nine  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Fifty  Square  Miles,  or  thirty-one  millions 
Six  hundred  Forty-eight  thoufand  Acres;  Scotland,  'Twenty -/even  thoufand 
Seven  hundred  Ninety-four  Square  Miles,  ox  Seventeen  millions  Seven  hundred 
Eighty-eight  thoufand  One  hundred  and  Sixty  Acres;  Ireland,  Twenty -/even 
thouland  Four  hundred  Fijty-feven  Square  Miles,  or  Seventeen  millions  Five 

y  The  Statute  Mile  confifts  of  5,280  Feet,  the  iquare  Mile  contains  of  coui-fe  27,878,400  fquare 
Feet.  The  Statute  Acre  comprehends  43,560  fquare  Feet,  and  confequently  there  are  640  fquare 
Acres  in  a  Mile  fquare.  If  we  may  truft  Mr.  Chambers,  who  is  generally  very  accurate,  anAr- 
pent  at  Paris  contains  55,206  Englifli  fquare  Feet,  which  is  almoft.  an  Englifli  Acre  and  a 
Quarter. 

*  The  Reader  may  find  this,  in  many  Refpefts  curious  Piece,  in  the  PMlofophical  Tranfnclions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  N°.  ccexxx.  p.  266.  Abridgment,  vol.  iv.  p.  440.  Baddam's  Abridgment, 
voL  v.  p.  393. 

hundred 
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hundred  Seven 'y-two  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Eighty  Acres  b.  The 
Whole  of  the  Britifh  Dominions  therefore  may  in  round  Numbers  be  ftated 
at  One  hu/n/red  i\i\d  Five  thoufand  Miles,  or  Sixty-feven  millions  and  Two 
hundred  thoufand  of  Square  Acres  <\  They  may  therefore,  proceeding  (till 
upon  his  Computations,  be  eiteemed  the  Two  hundred  and  Ninety -fecond 
Part  of  the  habitable  World  *,  about  the  Twenty -feventh  of  Europe  «?,  One 
fourth  lets  in  Size  than  France  f,  equal  unto  full  Two-thirds  of  the  Spanifh. 
Dominions  g,  containing  more  than  half  the  Quantity  of  Land  in  Germany  h, 
near  a  Third  larger  than  Italy  ',  and  to  be  full  Ten  Times  the  Bignefs  of  all 
the  Territories  belonging  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  k. 

It  has  been,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  confeiTed,  that  thefe  Proportions,  or 
rather  thefe  feverai  Dimenhons,  may  not  be  precifely  exacl,  the  obtaining 
which  would  be  in  Truth  impofiible,  and  of  very  little  or  no  Ufe  confi- 
dered  in  a  political  Light,  even  if  it  was  poilible  ',  We  know  how  much 
Pains,  and  how  much  Expence  have  been  employed  for  fettling  the  exacl 
Meaiure  of  a  Degree ;  and  yet  we  alfo  know,  that  upon  this  Point,  though 
fo  freqikrily  and  fo  maturely  confide  red,  there  are  flill  fome  Doubts  re- 
maining m.  We  know  too,  that  the  very  bell  Maps  of  all  the  Countries  in 
Europe  are  plainly  incertain,  becaufe  they  differ,  though  not  very  widely, 
from  each  other";  and  if  we  examine  the  old  and  new  Maps  of  our  refpec- 

tive 

3  The  Title  of  this  Work  is,  A  New  Survey  of  the  Globe,  being  a  long  Folio,  compofed  of 
thirty-five  Copper-plates,   engraved  by  J.  Cole. 

*  See  Plate  i,  2,   3,  4,   5. 

c  Computing  Six  hundred  and  forty  Acres  in  a  fquare  Mile.  But  for  the  Sake  of  thofe  who 
expeft  more  Exa<ftnefs,  we  will  remark,  that  the  Whole  of  the  Britilh  Dominions,  as  he  ftates 
them,  make  One  hundred  and  Four  thoufand  Seven  hundred  and  One  Square  ?\liles,  or  Sixty-feven 
Millions  Eight  thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Forty  Acres.  To  make  up  the  round  Number,  we 
mull  include  not  only  Man,  Wight,  &e.  but  Minorca  alfo. 

J  He  computes  the  habitable  World  at  30,666,806  fquare  Miles,  and  if  we  multiply  105,000 
by  292  it  will  produce  30,660,000. 

e  Europe  is  Mated  at  2,749,349  fquare  Miles,  of  which  the  Britifh  Dominions  make  fomewhat 
m  re  than  a  twenty-feventh  Part. 

*  France,  with  Alface,  Lorrain,  and  Flanders,  he  puts  at  138,837  fquare  Miles,  fo  that  they  are 
not  more  than  a  fourth  larger  than  the  Britifh  Territories-. 

s  The  Spanifh  Monarchy,  with  the  Illes  of  Majorca  and  Yvica,  he  fixes  at  150,243  fquare 
Miles. 

h  Germany  he  fets  at  181,631  fquare  Miles,  fo  that  the  Britifli  Dominions  make  about  five 
ninths. 

1  He  allows  to  Italy  75,576  fquare  Miles. 

k  The  Netherlands,  i.  e.  the  xvii  Provinces,  he  makes  22,508  fquare  Miles,  and  allows  9540 
to  the  Dutch  Republick. 

1  If  the  inquifitive  and  judicious  Reader  fiiould  however  wifh  to  be  more  minute,  the  fore- 
going Notes  will  put  it  fully  in  his  Power. 

m  Ouvres  de  M.  Maupertuis,  p.  180.  342. 

n  As  for  Infiance,  according  to  the  Map  of  the  Academy,  France  contains  28,386  fquare 
Leagues.  According  to  that  of  the  Sieur  de  Lille,  25,839.     The  Sieur  Nolin  makes  it  28,054, 
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tive  Counties,  we  Avail  find  the  fame  Thing.  With  all  thefe  allowed,  and 
hitherto  irremediable  Incertainties  in  the  Materials,  it  is,  as  we  have  faid, 
impoflible,  or  at  leait  next  to  impofiible,  to  be  exact  in  combining  them  °. 
Yet  if  after  all  this  was  practicable,  it  would  be  but  of  very  little  if  of 
any  Service,  becaufe  the  Ends  propofed,  though  in  themfelves  very  weighty 
and  of  great  Coniequence,  require  no  fuch  Precifion,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  unreafonable  to  expect  it ;  which  Aflertion,  as  to  many  Readers  it  may 
may  appear  fomewhat  ftrange,  it  is  fit  for  the  Illuftration  of  the  Subject, 
and  their  entire  Satisfaction  it  fhould  be  proved  p. 

It  is  in  fmall  Things  only  in  which  minute  Differences  are  either  dif- 
cerned  or  confidered.  A  Drachm  would  be  an  Object  in  the  Weight  of 
a  Pound  or  two  or  Silk;  but  we  fhould  not  hefitate  in  affirming,  or  at  lealt 
allowing  two  large  Bales  of  that  Commodity  to  be  equal,  though  there 
might  be  a  few  Ounces  Difference  between  them,  more  efpecially  if  the  Bales 
were  not  weighed  in  the  fame  Scales.  There  is  in  like  Manner  a  wide  Dif- 
tindtion  in  private  and  political  Efti  mates;  in  regard  to  thofe  we  are  minute- 
ly correct,  becaufe  we  have  refpect  to  Property  ;  in  reference  to  thefe  we 
are  lefs  fcrupulous,  as  we  look  chiefly  to  the  Proportion  1.  If  we  fay, 
that  one  Country  is  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  another,  it  matters  very  little, 
though  there  fhould  be  an  Excefs  or  a  Defect  of  fome  Miles  or  even  of  fome 
Scores  of  Miles.  The  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  Aflertion,  though  in  itfelf 
not  flrictly  true,  yet  by  no  Means  conveys  a  falfe  Idea;  and  even  when  we 
come  to  be  informed  of  this  flight  Difference,  the  Notion  we  had  before 
conceived,  inftead  of  being  refuted,  is  confirmed  by  it ;  and.  in  all  political 
Reflections  of  this  Kind,  the  larger  the  Objects  are,  the  lefs  thefe  inconsi- 
derable Differences  whatever  they  be  will  affect  them  r. 

What  ferves  very  much  to  fortify  and  confirm  thefe  Obfervations,  is, 
the  near  Approach  of  the  abovementioned  Calculations  one  to  another, 
though  made,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  by  different  Perfons  at  different 

The  Sieur  de  Fer,    31,278.     The  Sieur  Sanfon,  31,657.     It  may  be,  that  taking  the  Mean, 
which  is  28,642,  it   may  come  pretty  near  the  Truth,  allowing  for  their  Manner  of  Measuring. 

°  It  may  feem  an  Objection  to  this  that  all  our  Dcfcriptions  of  England  exactly  agree  in  the 
Size  of  the  Counties.  Hut  after  Dr.  Chambeilayne's  Eighteenth  Edition  of  the  prefent  State  of 
England,  had  adopted  Dr.  Halle) 's  Computation  publifhed  by  Mr.  Houghton,  ic  has  been  univer- 
fally  copied  by  th.-m  all. 

P  By  giving  Proportions  to  a  greater  Nicety,  the  Perfpicuity  would  fuffer,  the  Imprefiion  would 
be  (lighter,  and  of  Courfe  the  lefs  likely  to  be  retained. 

*  As  Mr.  Templeman's"  Computations  are  ail  from  one  Map,  the  Proportions  between  Coun- 
tries mtift  be  competently  exact. 

'  For  this  Reafon  we  apply  different  Meafures  to  different  Purpofes  ;  in  microfcopic  Obferva- 
tions, Lines  or  Tenth  Farts  of  an  Inch  ;  in  Architecture,  of  Cubits  or  Yards  ;  in  travelling  by 
Lati  '         ices  by  Miles;  bit  at  Sea  we  make   Ufe  of  Leagues;  and  in  Aftro- 

;  ■  meal  Speculations;  ol  Semi-diameters  of  the  Earth. 

2  Times, 
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Times,  and  in  very  different  Methods s.  We  may  befides  take  Notice  of 
the  Concurrence  of  foreign  Authors,  in  regard  to  the  Proportions  before 
laid  down  between  this  and  other  Countries ;  and  we  might  particularly 
note  the  Correfpondence  on  this  Head  of  a  celebrated  and  much  eiteeme'd 
Geographer  t.  But  there  is  a  Circumltance  that  furpaiTes  all  Authorities 
whatever,  which  arifes  from  the  Manner  in  which  the  belt  and  molt  ac- 
curate Maps  of  Europe  are  laid  down,  inafmuch  as  they  owe  all  the  Con- 
formity that  we  find  between  them  to  their  Authors  adhering  upon  their 
own  Principles  to  thefe  Proportions,  from  whence  a  fufficient  Accuracy  may 
be  inferred,  grounded  on  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  modern  Geography, 
which  has  been  fo  aiTiduoufly  cultivated,  and  fo  wonderfully  improved  in 
this  laft  Century". 

In  regard  to  the  manifold  Utility  of  thefe  Speculations,  fome  Obferva- 
vatiOns  maybe  requifite,  with  which  we  mall  therefore  conclude  this  Chap- 
ter. Let  it  then  in  the  firft  Place  be  remarked,  that  they  give  us  by  thefe 
relative  Proportions  a  clearer,  more  diftinct,  and  much  more  (table  Id. a  of 
Countries  than  we  can  any  otherwife  attain  w.  Next,  that  they  open  by  this 
very  Means  a  new,  more  certain,  and  much  more  perfpicuous  Method  of 
Reafoning  on  thefe  inftruclive  and  important  Subjects.  They  in  the  third 
Place  afford  a  plainer,  ftronger,  and  by  far  more  conclusive  Notion,  than  by 
any  other  Method  we  could  reach,  of  the  high  Importance  of  uniting  in 
the  firmed,  clofeft,  and  moft  effectual  Manner  all  the  Parts  of  the .  Britim 
Territories,  as  being  at  once  the  only  natural  and  certain  Means  of  eftablifh- 
ing  the  Grandeur,  procuring  the  Safety,  and  fixing  the  Permanency  of  the 
Britilh  Empire*.     They  enable  us  likewife  to  compute  our  own,  and  all 

the 

s  Thus  Mal'mes  makes  the  Britirti  Dominions  Sixty-two  millions  of  Acres ;  Templeman,  Sixty- 
feven  millions ;  the  firft,  by  omitting  the  Iilands,  makes  Scotland  much  lefs  than  Ireland ;  and  if 
we  replace  thefe  as  we  ought,  from  the  declared  Dcfign  of  the  Computation,  there  would  be  then 
very  little  Difference  between  the  two  Sums. 

'  Dr.  Bufching,  who  ufes  Miles  of  his  own  of  fifteen  to  a  Degree,  fixes  the  Britifli  Do- 
minions at  6000  of  thefe  fquare  Miles  ;  France  at  10,000;  Spain  at  8500  ;  Germany  at  1 1,2-36; 
and  the  Territories  of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  at  625  ;  making  altogether  con- 
conliderably  lefs  than  one  half  of  the  Extent  of  the  Ruflian  Empire  in  Europe,  to  which  he  gives 
57,600  Miles. 

u  The  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  carefully  determined,  with  the  Bearings  and  Diftances  accu- 
rately afcertained,  of  all  the  remarkable  Capes  and  Head-lands,  fix  the  Sea-line  or  Delineation  of 
the  Coaft  of  any  Country  ;  in  the  fame  Manner,,  the  Situation  of  Mountains,  Rivers,  Woods, 
Cities,  Fortreffs  are  found  within  Land ;  confequeutly,  if  the  Surfaces  of  the  Countries  thus 
exprefTed  .igree  in  thefe  Extents,   they  are  fufficient  for  our  Purpofe. 

w  It  is  plain  that  our  Idea  of  the  Riches,  Power,  and  Splendour  of  Holland  compared  with 
France,  is  rendered  more  precife,  by  knowing  that  the  Territory  of  the  former  is  but  a  Sixteenth 
of  the  later. 

x  This  has  been  touched  before,  but  can  fcarce  be  repeated  too  often,  more  efpecially  when 
.confidered  in  this  Light  it  plainly  appears  that  Britain,  when  thoroughly  united  and  properly  im- 
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the  Parts  and  Diftri&s  of  our  own  with  foreign  Countries,  and  the  Parts  or 
Provinces  of  which  they  are  compofed  >';  and  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  this,  we 
truft  the  Reader  will  recollect  many  Inftances  that  have  been  given  in  the 
former  Volume.  Laftly,  they  ferve  to  imprefs  all  thefe  neceiTary  and  in- 
structive Points  of  Science  in  the  moffc  forcible  Manner,  and  fo  to  rivet 
them  in  the  Mind,  as  that  they  may  be  at  all  Times  applied,  and  be 
fcarce  ever  effaced  or  forgotten  *.  Thefe  are  Circumftances,  which  the 
more  they  are  meditated  and  confidered,  the  more  their  Weight  and  Sig- 
nificance will  appear  ;  and  from  a  frequent  Exercife  of  fuch  Speculations, 
we  (hall  gain  a  deeper  Inlight  into  the  true  State  of  Countries  than  with- 
out it  we  can  acquire  by  any  other  Kind  of  Information.  This  therefore 
made  it  requilite  to  open  this  Book  of  the  Political  Survey  with  a  com- 
petent Account  of  the  real  Extent  of  the  Britifh  Illands,  their  relative  Pro- 
p.  f  ons  in  refpect  to  each  other,  and  alfo  to  the  principal  Countries  in 
Europe. 

prove  1  towards  which  it  has  and  will  be  fhewn  to  have  all  and  more  than  all  the  natural  Advan- 
tages if  lolland,  ma  be  rendered  ten  Times  as  opulent  and  potent  as  that  great  Republick, 
heietotore  a  formidable  Rival,  and  now  our  natural  Ally. 

y  To  give  an  Infi.mce  from  Yorkfhire,  it  is  more  than  half  the  Size  of  Normandy,  little  lefs  than 
what  is  called  the  Ille  of  France,  near  twice  as  large  as  the  Dutcby  of  Lorrain,  equal  to  the  King- 
dom of  Navarre,  thrice  as  big  as  that  of  Algarve,  equal  to  the  Dominions  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  much  of  the  fame  Size  as  the  Durchies  of  Mecklenburgh  and  Courland. 

*  Tie  Truth  of  this  wili  be  foon  evinced  by  Experience,  as  this  will  be  attended  by  numerous, 
and  thofe  too  valuable  Acquifitions. 


CHAPTER     II. 


The  Productions  of  Great  Britain.     The  Contents  of  the  Soil. 

THE  true  Chara&er  of  a  Country  can  be  only  ejllmatcd  from  its  Productions. 
But  thefe ,  as  they  may  be  improved  by  Induflry ,  fo  they  may  be  leff'ened  by  In- 
dolence, or  through  Ignorance  be  totally  neglected.  'Ibis,  however,  does  not 
kinder  the  Bleffings  oj  Nature  from  being  thefolid  Principles  of  national  Gran- 
deur. Our  Affluence  the  Effects  of  our  native  Commodities  improved  by  In- 
!ry,  and  diffufedby  Commerce.  Our  Fojfils  an  inexhaufible  Fund  of  national 
Wealth.  Fullers  Earth  is  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  Treafure.  Tobacco  Pipe 
Clay  of  great  Utility  in  many  Refpetts,     The  great  Variety  of  Clays  highly 

advantageous 
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advantageous  in  Point  of  Manufactures  as  well  as- Agriculture.  The  won- 
derful Progrefs  made  in  Earthen  and  in  Stone  Ware.  AfuccinEl  Hi/lory  of 
the  feveral  Attempts  towards  making  Porcelain.  It  is  exceeding  probable 
that  we  may  in  Procefs  of  Time  carry  this  to  Perfection.  Value  and  great 
Abundance  of  our  Ochres,  Allum,  Copperas,  &c.  The  manjfefi  Advantages 
that  ari/'e  from  thefe  to  the  Public.  Thefe  national  Advantages  ft  in  a 
fill fironger  Point  of  Light.  Stones  jor  allUfis,  together  with  Plenty  of  Lime 
and  Slate.  We  have  alfo  Variety  of  fine  Marbles,  Alabafer  and  Granite. 
The  Manner  in  and  the  Extent  to  which  all  thefe  have  proved  beneficial  to 
the  Nation.  The  Confequences  that  would  attend  the  Lofs  or  the  Want  of 
them  confidered.  Salt  of  all  Sorts  in  immenfe  Quantities  made  as  well  as 
confumed  in  the  Britijh  Dominions.  National  Advantages  ari/ing  from 
thence,  and  that  may  be  derived  from  this  Plenty.  The  Materials  from 
which  Glafs  is  manufactured  plentifully  produced  in  all  Parts  of  the  Britijh 
Territories.  The  numerous  Benefits  that  refult  to  the  Nation  from  thejice. 
Coal  of  different  Kinds  found  through  all  Parts  of  the  Britijh  Territories 
The  Quantities  of  Coals  confumed  in  London  at  different  Periods.  A  general 
View  of  the  national  Advantages  ari/ing  from  this  Commodity.  This  Subject 
more  largely  explained  and  farther  purj'ued.  An  Account  of  Antimony,  its 
Value  and  Ufes.  The  fame  in  regard  to  that  curious  Mineral  Bijmuth.  La- 
pis Calaminaris  or  Calamine,  its  Nature,  Value,  and  Properties.  Cobalt, 
a  Mineral  of  very  great  Value,  of  which  a  Mine  has  been  dfcovered  in  Corn- 
wall. The  Nature  and  Ufes  of  Black  Lead,  fo  peculiar  to  this  Country  as 
to  be  filled  by  Foreigners,  when  made  into  Pencils,  Crayons  d'Angleterre. 
The  Hifiory  of  Tin,  that  antient  and  primitive  Staple  of  this  Country. 
An  Account  of  its  Value,  and  the  numerous  Ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Iron 
in  all  the  different  Parts  of  the  Briti/h  Dominions.  Notwithstanding  this, 
much  Iron  is  imported.  Copper  in  great  Abundance  in  Britain  and  in  Ire- 
land. The  Nature,  Ujes,  and  Value  of  this  Metal.  Improvements  that 
?nay  be  fiill  made  in  re/pecl  to  Britijh  Copper.  Lead  Mines,  numerous  and 
great  Variety  in  the  Appearance  of  Lead  Ores.  Thefe  Ores  of  feveral  Na- 
tures, and  of  different  Values.  Of  Cerufe,  Mafiicot,  and  Minium  prepared 
from  Lead.  Mercury  or  Quick-filver,  though  not  hitherto,  may  probably  be 
hereafter  found  in  Britain.  Though  much  Silver,  yet  fir  icily  f peaking,  no 
Silver  Mines  here.  Gold  found  in  confiderable  Quantities  in  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Our  Minerals  may  probably  become  of  much  more  Value  than  at 
prefent.  Many  Improvements  may  be  made,  arid  future  Advantages  drawn, 
from  the  proper  Management  of  our  Metals.  New  Difcoveries  may  be  made 
in  refpcil  to  them,  and  new  and  better  Methods  introduced  in  the  Working  of 
our  Mines.  Some  farther  Remarks  on  this  Subject.  The  Conclufion  of  the 
Chapter. 

C  2  THE 
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THE  real  Value,  the  intrinfic  Merit,  the  comparative  Excellency  of 
any  Country  can  never  be  thoroughly  known  but  by  attentively  con- 
fidering  its  Productions a.  Thus  Sweden  is  diftinguilhed  for  its  Iron,  Cop- 
per, and  naval  Stores;  Norway  for  the  Abundance  of  its  Timber;  Poland 
for  Wheat  and  other  Sorts  of  Grain;  France  for  Wine,  Brandy,  Salt, 
Linnen,  Brocades;  Spain  and  Italy  for  Fruit,  Oil,  and  Silk  b.  By  this 
wife  Distribution  Providence  has  benevolently  given  a  Proportion  of  good 
Things  unto  every  particular  Region,  and  by  the  Intervention  of  Com- 
merce, which  this  Diftributi.on  has  rendered  abfolutely  requisite,  bellows 
them  upon  all  <\  Amongft  thefe  natural  Benefits,  fome  are  looked  upon 
as  richer  in  Quality,  as  Wine,  Oil,  and  Silk  ;  but  at  the  fame  Time  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  Timber  and  Iron  are  of  greater  Utility,  and  that  Cora,  is 
an  indifpenfible  Neceffary  of  Life,  lb  that  Things  being  considered  in  this. 
Light  the  Balance  is  again  reftored.  For  though  Articles  of  Luxury  and 
Splendor  may  at  fome  Seafons  bring  a  very  high  Price,  yet  fuch  Commo- 
dities as  are  of  real  Benefit  or  general  Utility,  and  thofe  with  the  Want  of 
which  Men  cannot  difpenfe,  are  always  fure  of  finding  a  Market,  and  o£ 
being  vended  for  what  they  are  worth  d. 

All  natural  Commodities  are  capable  of  being  augmented,  multiplied, 
and  improved  by  human  Induftry,  and  the  Ufe  or  Neglect  of  this  makes  a 
wide  Difference  in  Countries  that  Nature  had  made  equal.  As  from  the 
Ufe  or  Neglect  of  this  likewife,  the  fame  Country  may  in  feveral  Periods 
differ  very  widely  from  itfelf.  Thus  China,  the  moll:  flourifhing  Country 
we  know,  owes  at  leaft  one  half  of  its  Significance  to  the  Skill  and  La- 
bour employed  in  its  Cultivation  e.  Egypt  from  the  Lofs  of  Induftry  in  its 
Inhabitants  is  at  this  Day  in  fome  Degree  a  Defart,  that  is,  in  Companion 
to  what  it  once  was  f.  Poland,  diftinguilhed  by  Fertility  as  well  as  con- 
fiderable  for  its  Extent,  does  not  yield  one  fifth  of  what,   under  a  better 

1  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xx.  ch.  4.  Hoffman  de  Republics,  lib.  ill .  cap.  4,  Bcaufobre  In? 
troduc~Uon  a  la  Etude  de  la  Politique  des  Finances  et  du  Commerce,  vol.  i.  §  ix.  et  fuiv. 

b  Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  59,  60,  61.  Robert's  Merchants  Map  of  Commerce,  p.  25c. 
249.254.  165.  153.  181.  Diclkmaire  Univerfelle  de  Commerce,  torn.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  452.  463.  48  1 ,. 

«  Plat,  de  Legibus  et  de  Repub.    lib.  ii.  Cic.  de  Offkiis  lib.  i.  cap.  42.     Plutarch,  in  Solon'e,. 
Saavedra  Faxardo,  Idea  de  un  Principe  Politico,   Emptvfa  lxviii.  Elemens  du  Commerce,  torn.  i. 
P.  i.  ch.  1. 

d  This  is'clear  from  what  happens  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  their  Silver  and  Gold  : 
are  continually  exported  to  purchafe  Things  of  greater  Utility. 

e  Martini  Martinii,  China  illuftrata  in  Prsefat.  P.  Navarette,  Tratados  Hiftoricos,  Politicos,  &c. 
de  la  Monarchia  de  China,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  Gemelli  Carreri,  Giro  del  Mundo,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  P.  le 
Comte  Mcmoires  de  la  Chine,  vol.  i.  let.  iv.  p.  132.  Du  Halde,  Defcription  de  l'Empire.de  U 
Chine,  torn,  ii.  p.  75 — 84. 

1  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  177.  Epifr.  Adrian!  ad  Servian.  Cof.  ap  Vopifci  Saturninum.  Eifliop 
Pocockfi's  Defcription  of  the  Eafl,  B.  iv.  ch.  3. 

Government 
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-Government,  it  might  be  made  to  produces.  Attention,  Sagacity,  and 
Diligence  will,  as  we  have  often  obferved  before,  in  a  great  meafure  fupply 
the  Defects  of  Nature.  Genoa  is  not  only  a  very  fmall,  but  alfo  in  point 
of  Soil  the  worif.  Country  in  Italy;  yet  at  the  fame  Time  is  for  its  Size  the 
richeft,  and  makes  the  bed  Figure  h.  This  is  11  ill  more  evident  in  Switzer- 
land, and  moft  of  all  in  Holland,  where^  though  hardly  any  Thing  grows, 
almoft  every  Thing  is  to  be  found'.  Thefe  are  Inftances,  it  mull  be  con- 
fefled,  which  have  already  been  reprefented  to  the  Reader's  View,  and  con- 
fidered  nearly  in  this  very  Light;  but  at  the  fame  Time  thefe  are  Inftances,. 
which,  for  their  Importance,  we  cannot  too  frequently  recollect,  or  from; 
their  Utility  contemplate  with  too  much  Attention  k.  They  are  however 
Examples  that  may  naturally  lead  us  into  a  very  wide  Field  of  political 
Difquifitions ;  and  it  imports  us,  in  fuch  a  Labyrinth  of  Speculations,  that 
we  may  not  bewilder  ourfelves,  to  make  Ufe  of  a  proper  Method,  the  only 
Clue  by  which  we  can  be  fafely  conducled  I. 

However  capable  the  Art,   Attention,   and  Diligence  of  Man  may  be;, 
either  to  improve  or  to  fupply  the  BlefTings  of  Nature,  this  no  way  leflens, 
but  upon  a  juft  Comparison  heightens  their  Value,  as  wherever  thefe  are 
found,  and  found  in  Perfection,  they  are  found  alfo  without  Toil.     It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  Merchant  or  a  Manufacturer  would  find  inexpreffible  or  inex- 
hauftible  Refources  rather  in  carrying  on  his  Bufinefs,  who  belides  his  Ca- 
pital in  Trade,   inherited  a  good  Eftate  that  he  could  not  either  mortgage 
or  fell  ;  it  is  no  lefs  apparent,  that  a  Nation  poffefling  many  valuable  Commo- 
dities from  the  free  Gift  of  Nature,  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  Propriety,  from- 
the  Bounty  of  divine  Providence,  has  innumerable    Advantages   over  any 
other  Nation,  whatever  her  Policy  may  be,  that  is  deficient   in  thofe  un- 
acquired and  unalienable  Funds.     In  refpect  to  the  firft,  (he  has   a   fettled 
Property.,. which  being  duly  and  affiduoufly  improved,   gives  her  a  conitant" 
Support  that  cannot  be  taken  from  her;   while  the  latter  collects  the  Ma- 
terials of  her.  Induftry  and  Trade,  which  are  the  Sources  of  all  her  Wealth,, 

?  Connor's  Hiftory  of  Poland,  vol.  ii.  letter  7.     Oeuvres  du  Philofophe  bienfaifant  (King  Sta-  ■ 
niflaus)  vol.  iii.  p.  2^-15.     Diclionaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  442.  463. 

h  Reflexions  fur  les  Finances  et  fur  le  Commerce,  torn.  ii.  p.   397.     L'Homme  DifintereiTe,  . 
p.  123.     Obfervations  fur  le  Commerce  et  fur  les  Arts,  torn.  i.  p.  17 — 30. 

1  L'Etat  de  Suifle,  chap.  viii.     DicYionaire  univerfelle  de  Commerce,  torn  i.  P.  ii   col.  1025 — 
3037.     Gronden  [en  Maximen  van  de  Republieck  van  Holland,    1  deel.  chap.  iii.     Memoi.es  fur 
le  Commerce  des  Hollandois,   chap.  iii.     Sir  William  Temple's  Obfervations  on  the  Netherlands,  . 
chap.  vi.     Sir  William  Petty's  Political  Arithmetic,  chap.  i.     Houghton's  Collections  fcr  the  Im- - 
provement  of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  vol  i.  p.  441 — 445. 

k  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.i.p.  io< — 15. 

1  Thefe  Inftances  were  produced  before  to  fliew  how  great  Things  Induftry  might  do,   even 
wiihout  Advantages  beftowed  by  Nature.     This    and  the  fucceeding  Chapters  will  prove  how 
eafily  Induftry  may  do   much  greater   Things,  when   fupported  and  affifted  by  Nature.     It  is-, 
hoped  this  will  procure  the  Reader's  Pardon  for  recalling  thefe  Facts  to  his  Remembrance. 

Strength^. , 
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Strength,  and  Splendour  from  other  Nations ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  diicern  how 
wide,  in  point  of  Certainty  as  well  as  Stability,  the  Difference  is  between 
a  Staple  and  a  Magazine  m.  Again,  the  former  is  nationally  an  abfolute 
Gainer  of  the  whole  Produce  of  her  Commodities  and  Manufactures  from 
them,  when  employed  in  Commerce;  whereas  the  Profit  only,  after  deduct- 
ing the  prime  Coft,  is  all  that  can  refult  to  the  latter  ».  Belides,  this  owes 
her  Subliftence  in  a  great  Degree  to  the  Indolence  or  Ignorance  of  her 
Neighbours,  and  of  Courfe  mull  fuffer  from  their  applying  their  Thoughts 
and  Endeavours  to  Improvements  ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  turn  to  the 
Advantage  of  the  other,  as  they  are  rendered  able  from  their  thriving  to 
take  greater  Quantities  of  her  Productions  °. 

In  the  former  Book  we  treated  in  general  of  the  diftinguifhed  Advan- 
tages of  Great  Britain,  as  well  in  refpect  to  her  native  Productions,  as  to 
the  Benefits  the  receives  from  her  happy  Situation,  and  other  peculiar  Pre- 
rogatives. It  is  our  prefent  Buiinefs  to  (hew  that  we  have,  more  efpecially 
of  late  Years,  availed  ourfelves  of  all.  thefe,  and  that  too  in  a  very  high 
Degree.  This  has  not  only  turned  extremely  to  the  Emolument  of  In- 
dividuals, but  alfo  to  that  of  the  Public  p.  This  clearly  proves,  that  the 
prefent  affluent  Condition  of  the  Nation,  in  Comparifon  of  pail:  Times,  does 
by  no  means  proceed  as  fome  of  our  envious  Neighbours  would  have  it 
underftood,  from  an  artificial  Credit,  a  vaft  Paper  Circulation,  and  refined 
Strokes  of  political  Management ;  but  from  the  moft  folid  and  permanent 
Funds  of  national  Improvements,  from  the  Increafe  of  internal  Induftry, 

m  In  the  28th  of  Edward  III.  when  we  exported  barely  our  own  Staples,  it  appears  by  a  Roll 
.in  the  Exchequer,  that  the  Balance  that  Year  in  our  Favour  amounted  to  upwards  of  £.  250,000 
which  is  equal  to  £.  625,000  of  our  prefent  Money.  This  (hews,  that  even  when  Arts  and 
Commerce  were  in  their  Infancy,  our  natural  Riches  were  very  great. 

n  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Netherlands,  p.  219  judicioufly  remarks,  that 
Plenty  of  Corn  in  moll:  Parts  of  Europe  for  feveral  Years  together  was  a  great  Blow  to  the  Dutch 
Commerce,  not  only  as  they  thereby  loft  their  ufual  Markets  for  that  Commodity  ;  but  as  it  leffened 
the  Sale  of  Spices  in  the  Northern  Countries,  which  reduced  their  ufual  Balance  in  refpecl:  to 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

0  Thus,  fince  not  only  we,  but  the  French,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians,  have  firuck  into 
the  Herring  Fifhery,  that  of  the  Dutch  hath  greatly  failed  ;  but  fince  the  Portuguefe  have  dif- 
rovered  Gold  Mints  in  Brazil,  our  Experts  to  Lifbon  have  much  encreafed.  But  perhaps  this 
will  be  moft  effectually  explained  by  obierving,  that  the  Dutch  take  immenfe  Quantities  of  Com- 
modities and  Manufactures  from  us,  which  to  the  Nation  is  clear  Gain,  and  when  refold  by  them, 
what  they  paid  us  being  deducted,  the  Remainder  is  their  Profit.  This  Point  cannot  be  too  maturely 
weighed  and  confidered.  The  Balance  being  againft  the  Dutch,  we  arc  certainly  Gainers  ;  and 
..  1  they  do  not  purchafe  to  confume,  but  to  fell  again,  they  are  alfo  Gainers,  though  not  in  the 
fame  Degree, 

P  It  is  on  all  Hands  allowed  that  there  may  be  a  Commerce  carried  on  lucrative  to  private  Men, 
and  yet  highly  detrimental  to  the  Nation  ;  indeed  Smuggling  is  fuch  a  Commerce,  and  the  more 
gainful  to  piiv.'tc  Ptrfons  the  more  ruinous  to  the  Nation.  But  where  Commerce  is  greatly  dif- 
fufed  as  is  the  Cafe  at  prefent  in  Britain,  it  is  impoffible  that  Individuals  fhould  thrive  and  the 
Nation  grow  poor  without  its  becoming  notorioufly  evident. 

and 
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and  the  Augmentation  thereby  of  our  foreign  Evports  i.  Thefe  intereftin"- 
Affertionsfball,  from  the  Evidence  of  incontrovertible  Facts,  bemadeas  clearly 
appear  as  Points  of  luch  Importance  deferve.  By  this  Means  the  attentive 
Reader  will  be  freed  from  every  Doubt  on  this  Head-,  and  the  Honour  of 
the  Nation  be  completely  vindicated  from  the  mean  and  malignant  Infinua- 
tion  thrown  out  by  fome  afiiiming  Writers  in  other  Countries  f. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  are  no  Countries  in  Europe 
abound  more  in  Foflils,  thofe  concealed  but  not  the  leaft  valuable  of  national 
Poffeffions,  or  in  the  mod  ufeful,  and  of  courfe  efteemed  Kinds  of  Foilils, 
than  the  Britiih  Dominions  s.  This  Affertion  would  have  been  at  all  Times 
true,  but  in  former  Ages  would  have  appeared  of  far  lefs  Significance  than 
at  prefent.  For  within  the  Compa  s  of  thefe  two  laft  Centuries,  we  have 
not  only  gradually  brought  to  View,  but  alio  turned  thefe  hidden  Sources 
of  Wealth  to  prodigious  Advantage,  in  coufequence  of,  our  applying  the 
Lights  of  Science  to  the  Direction  of  Labour  and  Induftry  f.  This  will 
very  clearly  be  feen  from  a  few  Specimens,  as  this  Work  will  by  no  means 
admit  of  an  exact  Enumeration. 

Fullers  Earth  is  a  Gift,  or  with  greater  Propriety  may  be  Ailed  a  rich 
as  well  as  a  real  Treafure  bellowed  upon  us  by  Nature  «,  which  is  found  in 
very  great  Abundance,  of  different  Colours,  and  of  various  Kinds,  in  different 

1  A  wide  extended  Territory,  and  the  expenfive  Wars  we  have  been  drawn  into  for  the  De- 
fence of  our  Neighbours,  for  the  Support  of  onr  national  Rights,  and  the  Prefervation  of  our 
commercial  Interefts  obliged  us  to  contract  Debts;  as  the  ffricT:  Juftice  obferved  to  thofe  who- 
lent  us  Money,  gave  and  will  ever  give  us  unlimited  Credit.  Thefe  Debts  produced  our  Taxes, 
and  the  great  Increafe  of  our  Trade  created  and  fuftains  our  Paper  Circulation.  Our  Taxes,  Debts,- 
and  Paper  Currency  (whatever  Strangers  may  think  of  them)  are  Incidents  natural  to  People  in 
our  Situation,  and  fo  many  pregnant  Proofs  of  the  Stability  of  national  Profperity. 

rL'Homme  DefintereflTe.Bruxelles,  1760,  nmo,  Leslnterets  des  Nations  del'Europe  developed, 
rdarivement  au  Commerce,  2  torn.  4to.  Leide,  \j66.  A  general  View  of  England,  refpecling  its- 
Policy,  Commerce,  Taxes,  &c.  (laid  to  be  tranflated  from  the  French)  London,  1766,  8vo.  with 
many  more  that  might  be  cited,  tending  to  excite  an  Opinion,  that  however  formidableour  Power 
may  be  at  prefent,  it  is  neverthelefs  on  the  Decline. 

s  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  5  5.  where  the  Authorities  in  Support  of  this 
are  produced. 

c  The  Spirit  of  fcientifical  Inquiry,  which  has  been  of  ineftimable  Value  to  this  Conn  try,  was 
firfl  excited,  and  has  been  continually  promoted  by  our  Royal  Society.  As  I  am  from  Experience 
fully  convinced  of  this  rnyfelf,  fo  the  frequent  Occafions  I  have  had  and  (hall  have  to  cite  that 
invaluable  Regifter  of  the  Improvement  of  natural  Knowledge,  their  Tranfaclions,  will  be  fufncienr 
to  convince   every  candid  Reader  of  the  Reality  of  the  AflTertion. 

0  Fuller's  Worthies,  Bedf.  p.  11?,.  Surry,  p.  76.  PKilofophical  Tranfaclions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, N°.  379.  p.  419.  Plot's  Natural  Hiltory  of  Stattbrdfhire,  p.  til.  Hill's  Htftory  of 
FoffilSi  p.  49.  Houghton's  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of  Huibandry  and  Trade,  vol  i. 
P.  27* 

Parts 
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Parts  of  the  Kingdom w.  It  is  therefore  juftly  confidered  as  a  lingular 
Proof  of  the  Excellence  of  our  Productions,  in  Comparifon  of  thofe  in  the 
Poffelfion  of  our  Neighbours  xj  for  which  Reafon,  and  becaufe  of  its  great 
Service  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  feveral  fevere  but  very  neceifary 
Laws  >'  have  been  made  to  prevent  its  Exportation,  which  it  is  hoped  prove 
effectual. 

Tobacco  Pipe  Clay,  which  is  alfo  of  feveral  Colours,  and  of  very  dif- 
ferent Qualities,  is  found  in  many  Places  %  and  if  carefully  fought  for 
might  be  found  in  many  more.  This  likewife  is  of  wonderful  Utility,  not 
barely  in  making  thofe  Pipes  from  which  it  takes  its  Name,  though  that 
has  been  a  lafting  and  is  ftill  a  growing  Manufacture  \  but  for  its  ferving 
many  other  valuable  Purpofes.  It  fupplies  an  admirable  Va'fnifh  for  the 
finer  Sorts  of  our  Earthen  Ware,  is  the  principal  Material  from  which  the 
Pots  for  Glafs  Houfes  are  made,  which  refill  the  fiercefl  Fires  for  many 
Weeks,  is  mixed  with  coarfer  Clays  for  various  Manufactures  b,  and  is  per- 
haps, after  all,  not  yet  applied  to  one  half  of  the  Ufes  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable ;  and  therefore  with  very  great  Reafon  the  Exportation  of  this  valuable 
Commodity  is  likewife  prohibited  under  the  feveiefl  Penalties  ?, 

Avery  able,  inquifitive,  and  accurate  Naturalifthas  diftinguifhed  two-and- 
tvventy  Sorts  of  Clay  d  that  fell  under  his  own  Oblervation  in  Britain,  moftof 
which  are  applicable,  exclufive  of  their  Ufes  in  Agriculture,  to  many  valu- 
ablePurpofes.  Tiles,  of  which  there  are  many  different  Sorts, were,  as  the 
Law  e  made  for  regulating  the  Time  of  digging  the  Earth,  and  the  Manner 
of  making  them,  manifeftly  mews,  a  very  ancient  Manufacture  in  this  Coun- 
try. Yet  the  finer  Kinds  were  even  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Cen- 
tury imported  hither  from  foreign  Parts f.    There  are  alfo  more  than  twenty 

w  In  the  Counties  of  Bedford,  Kent,  Stafford,  Suit)',  and  Suffex.  As  alfo  in  the  Ifland  of 
Anglefea. 

x  Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

y  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  xviii.  §  2.  7.  8.  Wil.  III.  cap.  xxviii.  §  8,  10,  XI.  9.  10.  Wil.lIL 
cap.  xl.  §  2.     6.  Geor.  I.  cap.  xxi.  §  32. 

1  In  the  Counties  of  Cornwall,  Dorfet,  Northampton,  Stafford,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  See 
Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  Morton's  Natural  Hiflory  of  Northamptonfhire,  p.  70. 
Plot's  Staffordihire,  p.  121.  Woodward's  Hiflory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  5.  ii.  p.  5,  63.  Hill's 
Hiflory  of  Foffils,  p.  17,  18,   19. 

a  The  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Houghton  informs  us,  that  fix  Perfons  can  make  fixty 
Grofs  of  Pipes  in  a  Week.  Of  thefe  wc  annually  export  between  fifty  and  fixty  thoufaud 
Grofs. 

b  Morton's  Natural  Hiflory  of  Northamptonffiire,  p.  71. 

c  Included  in  the  Statutes  already  cited  in  refpect  to  Fullers  Earth. 

A  Dr.  Martin  Lifter,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaffions,  N3.  164.  p.  255. 

c  Stat.  1  7  Edw.  IV.  cap  iv.     12  Geor.  I.  cap.  xxv. 

1  Houghton's  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade,  vol.  Ii.  p.  27. 

7  different 
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different  Sorts  of  Bricks,  which  though  in  uie  from  Time  immemorial  g, 
were  imported  hither  from  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland  within  the 
Space  of  a  Century  in  very  large  Quantities  h,  though  now  made  in  molt 
Parts,  and  might  be  made  in  every  Part  of  this  Country.  The  Ufe  of  them 
through  the  great  Increafe  of  Buildings  is  become  lb  immenfeof  late  Years, 
that  there  feems,  comparatively  fpeaking,  to  be  as  much  Earth  above  as  be- 
low the  Surface1.  Their  Sizes,  and  the  Manner  of  making  them,  have  been 
regulated  not  only  by  one  but  by  many  Statutes  k.  There  was  formerly  a 
Duty  on  Exportation,  but  they  may  be  now  exported  free  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  prodigious  Quantities  are  annually  fent  abroad,  more  efpe- 
cially  to  the  Weil  Indies  '. 

The  Art  of  making  Earthen  Ware,  feems  to  have  been  introduced, 
or  at  leaft  revived  in  the  lait  Age1".  Before  that  Time  we  brought  it  from 
other  Countries,  and  that  too  in  considerable  Quantities  n.  We  have  it  now 
of  various  Colours,  Red,  Yellow,  and  Brown  in  many,  and  might  have  it 
in  moil:  Counties  °.  Befides  the  coarfer,  we  have  likewife  many  finer  Sorts 
of  this,  and  leveral  of  Stone  Ware,  which  of  late  is  made  to  fo  great  Perfec- 
tion, and  is  in  itfelf  fo  light,  fo  neat,  fo  ftrong,  ferving  likewife  for  fuch  a 
vaft  Variety  of  Purpofes,  that  it  is  already  grown,  and  is  daily  growing  into 
the  higheft  Credit,  and  of  courfe  is  alio  daily  improving p.  We  may 
therefore  very  reafonably  expecl,.that  in  Procefs  of  Time  all  thefe  Arts  and 
Manufactures  may  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  Height,  it  may  be  to  a  De- 
gree beyond  our  prefent  Conception,  and  confequently  increafe  alike  in  their 
Confumption,  and  in  their  Value;  at  leaft  this  has  been  the  Cafe  in  moil 

s  As  to  the  Bricks  made  by  the  Romans  who  were  our  Mailers  in  this  Art,  fee  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions,  N°.  149,  p.  238.  N°.  171,  p.  1017.  N°.  222,  p.  319.  Neve's  Builder's  Dic- 
tionary, Diclionarium  Rufticum,  both  under  the  Word  Brick.  Plot's  Oxfordfhire,  p.  256. 
Morton's  Northamptonfbire,  p.  68,  69,  70. 

h  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

i  Mortimer's  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  where  he  afferts,  that  any  Earth  free  from  Stones  will 
make  Brick. 

k  The  Tilers  and  Bricklayers  were  incorporated  as  a  Company,  A.  D.  1  568.  to  whom  the  Execu- 
tion of  thefe  Statutes  was  committed  by  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  xxxv.  and  again  taken  from  them  by 
2.  Geo.  ii.  cap  xv.  It  is  indeed  of  Confequence,  that  thefe  Laws  mould  be  frequently  reviewed, 
proper   Regulations   made,  and  due  care  taken  to  have  them  effectually  carried  into  Execution. 

'  In  all  hot  Climates  the  Burning  of  Brick  is  a  grievous  Labour  ;  and  befides,  thofe  who 
fhould  perform  it  are  better  employed.     We  export  about  3,000,000  annually. 

m  Plot's  Hiftory  of  Oxfordfhire,  p.  255. 

n  Houghton's  Collections",  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

0  It  is  not  the  Scarcity  of  Potters  Earth  that  hinders  fuch  Manufactures  from  being  fet  up  in  any 
County,  or  keeps  them  where  they  are  ;  but  a  Concurrence  of  other  Circumfrances,  fuch  as  Cheap- 
nefs  of  Labour,  of  Subfiftence,  of  Fuel,  &c.  When  with  thefe  AiTiitances  they  are  once  thoroughly 
eftablifhed,  Experience,  the  Dexterity  of  the  Workmen,  and  their  being  able  to  underfell  new 
Beginners,  fixes  them  to  certain  Spots. 

p  Agreeable  to  what  has  been  faid  in  the  former  Note,  the  Stone  Ware,  now  of  fuch  Importance, 
has  been  confined  to  the  Villages  of  Burflem,  Hanley  Green,  and  Stoke,  in  Staffordfliire. 

Vol.  II.  D  other 
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other  Manufactures,  to  which  we  have  applied  ourfelves  with  Vigour,  and 
hath  been  hitherto  the  Cafe  of  this  within  the  Memory  of  many  who  arc 
how  living  1. 

We  may  with  the  more  Probability  hope  this,  from  the  Succefs  that  has 
attended  our  Endeavours  to  make  Porcelain,  or  what  is  called  China 
Ware  r.  The  Bow  China  is  very  much  fuperior  in  every  Refpect  to  the 
Earthen  Ware  that  was  in  ufe  before  that  Attempt  was  made  s.  Befides 
.being  built  on  a  true  Principle,  it  hath  in  its  Progrefs  been  very  confider- 
ably  improved  r.  The  Worcefter  Manufacture  hath  a  fine  .Texture,  Strength, 
and  Beautv,  is  already  free  from  fome  of  thofe  Defects  that  were  thought 
infuperable,  and  is  growing  better  and  better  every  Year  ".  Cheiiea  China 
equals  that  of  Drefden,  or  any  other  foreign  Porcelain  in  refpect  to  the  Ele- 
gance of  its  Form,  the  Beauty  of  its  Paintings,  and  the  Splendour  of  its 
Colours,  falling  very  little  fhort  in  refpect  to  its  Subftance  even  of  the  Ori- 
ental, which  was  its  Model"'.  If  we  reflect  on  the  iliort  Space  of  Time 
in  which  thefe  feveral  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  how  far  they  have 
already  advanced,  notwithstanding  the  capital  Qbrftacle  in  their  Way,  by 
which  I  mean  the  moderate  Price  of  the  true  China,  and  the  Neceffity  im- 
pofed  thereby  of  felling  cheap  in  order  to  force  a  Market  *.  If  at  the  fame 
Time  we  remember  that  thefe  Difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  very 
Infancy  of  thefe  feveral  Manufactures;  which,  however,  were  carried  oh 
without  any  of  thofe  public  Encouragements  which. were  given  to  like  Ef- 
tablifhments  in  other  Countries  Y;  we  need  not  furely  defpair  of  feeing  a  fuc- 
cefsful  lime  to  this  important,  and  now  prornifing  Undertaking  z. 

9  In  the  Space  of  about  Sixty  Years  (as  I  have  been  well  informed)  the  Produce  of  this  Ware 
hath  rifen  from  5000  to  100,000  lb.  per  Annum.  Thefe  are  entered  by  the  thoufand  Pieces  for 
Exportation,  which  is  annually  about  Forty  thoufand  of  thefe. 

'  This  was  firft  attempted  at  the  latter  End  of  the  Ml  Century  in  England,  by  Mr.  Dwight. 
Since  then  not  only  here,  but  in  Saxony,  France,  and  in  Italy. 

'  1  Manufactures  are  imperfect  in  their  Beginnings,  and  it  is  then  an  Act  of  true  Patriotifm 
to  encourage  and  affift  them. 

nt  Parts  of  oriental  Porcelain,  are  (1)  A  vitrefcent  flony  Subftance,  reduced  to. 
an  impalpable  Powder,  Petunfe.  (2)  An  unvitriable  un£hious  Clay,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
Pov.  Kaolin.     Thefe  are  thoroughly  mixed,  the  latter  in  as  fma'll   Proportion  as  poflible 

then  moulded  and  baked.  (3)  A  Varriifh  cdmpofed  of  the  finefl  Particles  of  a  foapy  Earth, 
diffolved  1  to  the  Confluence  of  a  Cream,  in  which,  when  dry,  the  Pieces  are  dipped  before 

baked. 

u  See  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.  p.  34.8,  vol.  xxxiii   p.  191. 

w  The  I  of  this  Ware  was  the  fole  Objection  to  it,  and  yet  the  Sale  even  at  thefe 

Prices  afforded  little  Profit. 

x  A  nee  that  will  (land  in  the  Way  of  every  Undertaking  of  this  Sort,  and  is  what  hath 

kept  down  the  Delf  Ware  in  Holl 

■1  Manufacture  was  at  the  Expehce  of  tl  reign,  fb'is  the  Royal  Manufacture 

e  in  France,  now  faid  to  be  fuperi  >r  1  Jen. 

•'■  Skill  improved  by  Experience,  aud  fupi  I  by  a  fteady  Perfeverance,  will  gradually  over- 
come  the  greatcft  D 

These 
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These  Notions  will  probably  appear  lels  fanguine,  and  more  ftrongly 
founded  in  reafon,  if  we  take  into  our  ferious  Consideration,  that  this  Coun- 
try of  ours  produces,  and  that  too  in  the  grcateft  Plenty,  all  the  Materials, 
even  to  the  moft  icarce  and  valuable,  of  which  this  curious  and  elegant  Com- 
poiition  is  made;  that  we  are  likewifc  in  Pofleiiion  of  the  Materials  of  thofe 
beautiful  and  vivid  Colours  that  give  it  lb  much  Elegance  and  Lull  re  a  j 
and  that  the  incomparable  fnowy  Varniih,  which  is  the  moft  effential  Ar- 
ticle in  the  whole  Manufacture,  is  alfo  known  to  us,  and  the  Means  of 
making  it  in  our  Hands  b.  With,  all  thefe  Advantages,  where  is  the  Ex- 
travagance in  fuppoiing,  that  with  the  Penetration  and  Sagacity,  the  Steadi- 
nefs  and  Perfcverance  for  which  this  Nation  is  defervedlv  diftimiuifhed. 
we  may  come,  and  that  too  in  no  long  Space  of  Time,  to  furpafs  all  our  Ri- 
vals, and  reach  the  ultimate  Perfection  in  making  Porcelain  before  any  other 
Nation  in  Europe  ?  more  efpecially  if  we  reflect,  that  this  Manufacture 
never  hath,  or  in  all  Probability  will  be  attempted,  but  by  Men  of  true 
Science  and  liberal  Sentiments,  who  will  profecute  with  Skill  and  Diligence 
tbe  Object  of  which  they  are  in  puriuit,  and  thereby  owe  their  Difcovery, 
whenever  it  lhall  happen,  to  a  wife  and  well  directed  Inquiry  c,  and  not  to 
Chance. 

We  have  alio  in  many  Places,  and  in  great  Abundance,  moft  of  thofc 
Earths  which  are  in  ufe  with  Painters,  and  thefe  of  different  Colours, 
different  Qualities,  and  different  Values  d,  fuch  as  yellow  and  red  Ochres, 
Terre  Verte,  Lambert's  Blue,  and  fome  fine  red  Earth,  no  Way  inferior  to 
what  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  though  we  are  very  feldom  let  into 
the  Secret  that  this  is  a  Britilh  Commodity  e.  We  abound  likewife  with 
thofe  Materials  which  are   abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  Dyers.     Alum  is  a 

»  In  refpefl  to  the  Materials,  what  has  been  already  done,  particularly  in  the  Chelfea  China, 
evinces  all  this  to  be  true,  and  that  Succcfs  would  enfue  if  the  Expence  could  be  reduced. 

b  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  torn.  i.  p.  6.  mentions  the  Soap  Rock  at  the  Lizard 
Point,  and  the  Steatites  in  other  Places,  as  moft  likely  to  make  China.  It  feerns  to  be  in  Truth  the 
Hoach,  which  is  a  great  Ingredient  in  the  modern  China.  Iffed  alone  by  the  Chinefe,  it  makes  a 
fine  and  beautiful,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  tender  and  brittle  Ware.  But  it  anfwers  admirably  as 
a  Varniih,  and  would  do  fo  with  us. 

;  It  can  be  only  by  a  fcientific  Attention  that  Porcelain  can  be  brought  to  abfolute  Perfec- 
tion.  But  this  once  done,  and  the  Art  rendered  complete,  by  adjufting  the  Proportions  of  the  fe- 
\  l!  Materials;  directing  the  grinding,  mixing,  and  compounding  them,  prefcribing  the  Method 
of  moulding,  drying,  and  painting  them,  fettling  the  Form,  Size,  and  Conftru&idn  of  the  Ovens, 
and  affigning  the  Degrees  of  Heat  requilite  in  all  the  Operations,  it  would  become  a  Manufacture, 
a         ight  then  like  other  Manufactures  be  trufted  in  ordinary  Hands. 

Buckinghamshire,  Cumberland,  Gloucefferfhire,  Oxfordlhire,  Lincolnshire,  Northampton* 
fhi         iomerfeilhire,    Stafford  mi  re,  Suflex,  and  Yorkshire. 

e  P.  t's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordlhire,  p.  56,  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  v.  p.  149.  Ro- 
binfon's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland,  p.  43.  Woodward,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8,  9. 
Hill,  p.  51—66. 
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mineral  Salt,  which  is  found  here  in  a  dark  grey  6r  blueifh  coloured  Stone  C 
It  was  nrft  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  nrft  wrought  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection,, 
"by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who  was  Tutor  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  as  hath 
been  hinted  in  the  former  Books.  Some  Time  elapfed  after  the  Difcovery 
before  they  fell  into  the  right  Method  of  managing  it,  but  fince  that  hath 
been  attained,  it  has  been  made  in  great  Quantities,  and  with  very  confi- 
derable  Profit11.  After  the  Reftoration  there  was  fo  large  a  Demand  for 
Alum,  that  the  Duty  ftill  fubiifting,  of  one  Shilling  on  every  hundred 
Weight,  was  laid  on  the  Exportation  '.  It  is  indeed  a  Commodity  of  which 
there  is  a  conftant  and  very  large  Confumption ;  for  befides  being  abfolutely 
neceflary  in  Dyeing  k,  of  which  fome  have  ftiled  it  the  Soul,  as  ferving  to 
unite  the  Subftance  and  the  Colour,  to  which  laft  it  alio  adds  Solidity,  Viva- 
city, and  Permanency  ;  it  is  highly  ufeful  to  Paper-makers,  Goldfmiths,  and 
Book-binders,  and  alfo  in  feveral  other  Manufactures,  as  well  as  in  Phylic. 
The  Preparation  of  Alum  employs  a  great  Number  of  Hands  in  very  different 
Kinds  of  Labour  U  The  Stone,  or  Alum  Rock  as  it  is  called,  from  which 
it  is  made,  is  found  very  plentifully  in  Yorkfhire  and  Lancashire;  and  if  the 
Quantities  made  there  did  not  amply  fupply  the  Market,  there  would  be 
no  Difficulty  in  finding  Alum  Rocks  elfewhere  ■".  To  this  rich  and  valuable 
Salt  we  may  likewife  add  Copperas  and  Vitriol,  made  in  great  Plenty,, 
and  in  the  higheft  Perfection,  from  the  Pyrites,  commonly  called  Gold  Stonest, 
found  in  great  Abundance,  and  alfo  in  very  great  Perfection,  on  the  Coafts- 
of  the  lfle  of  Sheppey,  and  elfewhere  ".    Both  Copperas  and  Vitriol  are  not; 

f  In  Laneafhire,  Yorkfhire,  and  Wales.  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  Book.  iii.  chap.  16. 
Fuller's  Britifh  Worthies,  Laneafhire,  p.  106.  Yorkfhire,  p.  186,  187.  Philofopbkal  Tranfac- 
tions,  N°.  337,  p.  275.     Woodward,  vol.  i.  170.     Hill,  p.  391,  392,  393. 

8  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol  i.  p.  75. 

h  The  Value  of  our  Alum  hath  been  for  fome  Years  pafr  about  Sixteen  Pounds  a  Ton,  and  we 
annually  export  between  Two  and  Three  thoufand  Tons. 

»  Stat.  12.  Car.  II.  cap.  iv.  In  order  to  understand  the  Utility  and  of  Confequence  the  Value  of 
Alum,  confult  Sir  W.  Petty's  Hiftory  of  Dyeing,  in  Rifhop  Sprat's  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society, 
p.  284 — 306.  A  Treatife  eq-ually  conducive  to  the  Defign  of  that  excellent  Work,  and  worthy 
of  its  ingenious  Author,  a  Man  of  amazing  Abilities,  and  whofe  Abilities  were  not  more  ex* 
tenfive  than  his  Knowledge. 

k  It  is  thought  by  the  bed  Judges,  that  the  Powers  of  Alum  in  this  Refpeft  are  by  no 
means  thoroughly  known  ;  and  that  by  the  Help  of  this  Salt,  is  fine  and  lafting  Colours  may  be 
obtained  from  fome  of  our  common  Vegetables,  as  thofe  that  fell  at  a  high  Price  as  coining 
from  the  Indies.  Some  Experiments  it  is  faid  have  been  made  on  the  Marigold,  which  feemed 
to  promife  Succefs,  in  Supplying  a  bright  and  permanent  Yellow,  at  a  moderate  Price. 

1  Riy's  Collection  of  Englifh  Words  not  generally  ufed,  p.  144,  where  there  is  an  exact  Ac- 
count of  the  making  of  Alum. 

m  In  the  lfle  of  Chio  in  the  Archipelago,  there  are  Mines  of  natural  Alum,  which  Salt  is  repro- 
duced, and  this  may  be  the  Cafe  in  refpect  to  ours.  See  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  N".  1 10. 
p.  221. 

"  Worm.  Muf.  Seel.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  89.  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  Yi,  p.  138 — 145.  Wood- 
ward, vol.  i.  p.  172  —  177.     Hill,  p.  615.621.     Newman's  Work's,  p.  174,  175. 

only 
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only  ufed  in  very  large  Quantities  by  the  Dyers,  and  by  the  Hatters,  and' 
other  Manufacturers  at  Home;  but  there  are  likewife  very  considerable 
Quantities  of  both  exported". 

It  may  very  poffibly  be  faid,  that  feparately  taken,  none  of  thefe  can  be 
regarded  in  the  Light  of  great  national  Staples,    or  that  their  Exporta- 
tion, even  collectively,  produces  Profits  which  amount  to  vaft  Sums  p.    But 
on  the  other  Hand,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  we  derive  them  from  the 
Benevolence  of  Nature,  and  that    in  this   Refpect   they  are  our   inherent 
Property,   they  are  for   this  Reafon   very  well  worthy  Notice.      They  are 
likewife  an  incontellible   Proof  of  what  from  an  Increafe   of  Knowledge 
and  Attention  may  be  done  with  Things  long  overlooked   and  neglected  s. 
They  are,  as  now  ufed,    Sources  of  innumerable  and  inexpreffible  Advan- 
tages to  Individuals,  fomeofwhom  in  the  Management  of  them  acquire 
ample  Fortunes,  while  many  Thoufands  draw  from   them  a  comfortable 
Subfiltence  for  themfelves  and  their  Families,   which  however  they  cannot 
do  without  benefiting  others,  who  are  employed  in  railing  that  Subfiftence 
they  labour  to  purchafe.     By  this  Means  many  Villages   and  even  Towns 
have  been  eftabliihed,  Eftates    improved,   and    a   Confumption  of  various 
Commodities  and  Manufactures  promoted  r.    The  Refult  of  thefe  no  Doubt, 
may  be  very  juftly  confidered  as  public  Emoluments. 

But  is  this  all  ?  No,  certainly.  The  Public  is  in  many  other  Refpects 
a  confiderable,  and,  which  is  more  to  be  regarded,  a  conftant  Gainer.  She 
faves,  and  let  us  maturely  weigh  to  how  much  this  may  Amount,  what- 
ever thefe  Commodities  would  have  coft,  if  brought,  as  many  of  them  for- 
merly were,  from  other  Countries5.  She  has  the  entire  Profit,  be  that 
what  it  will,  of  whatever  is  exported.     She  is  benefited  by  the  Navigation, 

0  At  the  latter  End  of  the  lalt  Century  we  Imported  annually  about  Five  hundred  Tuns  of 
Vitriol,  and  we  now  export  upwards  of  Two  thoufand  Tons. 

p  It  is  no  eafy  Matter  to  procure  the  Materials  on  which  fuch  a  Calculation  might  be  founded.  If; 
they  could  be  had  with  any  Degree  of  Exaftnefs,  I  am  perfuaded   the  Objection  would  be    effec- 
tually removed,  and  the  Value  of  thefe  Articles  be  acknowledged  to  exceed  our  Expectations.  Until 
this  can  be  gained  we  have  the  Satisfaction  of  being  fure,  tkat  though  the  Amount  of  thefe  Be-  ■ 
nefits  may  be  unknown,  they  are  not  unfelt  by  the  Nation. 

<]  Who  among  our  Forefathers  would  have  confidered  a  few  Clay-p'ts  as  an  Eftate  ;  thought  of 
picking  Wealth  out  of  a  bare  Rock  ;  or  fuppofed  it  poffible  to  raife  a  Fortune  by  boiling  rotren 
Wood  and  rufty  Stones  call  on  Shore  by  the  Sea  ?  yet  this  is  now  the  Cafe,  and  which  highly, 
enhances  the  Value,  it  is  by  the  Encouragement  of  Induftry  thefe  Advantages  are  obtained. 

r  Whatever  multiplies  Mouths  and  employs  Hands  muft  encourage   and   extend   Agriculture,  • 
for  Men  of  all  Conditions  draw  their  Food  from  the  Field. 

s  In  order  to  fee  this  in  its  true  Light,  we  muff  confulcr   that  many  of  the  Commodities  are 
confumed  in  our  molt  valuable  Manufactures-;  and  that  if  thefe  were  nor  our  own  Produce,  it  is 
more  than  probable  we  never  had  fuccecded  in  tbefe  Manufactures  ;   to  this  we  may  add,   that  if-' 
we  were  deprived  of  thefe  Materials,  and  forced  to  import   them  from  foreign  Countries,  it  may. 
be  doubted  whether  we  could  keep  them, 
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and  in  many  other  Inftances  ;  frequently  by  the  Returns  for  thefe  Goods 
in  raw  Commodities,  which  after  being  manufactured  here  are  again  e  - 
ported.  There  were  feveral  important  Reafons  for  ft  a  ting  fully,  and  c 
plaining  clearly  thefe  Points,  fo  as  to  make  them  thoroughly  underftood. 
Firft,  becaufe  it  does  Honour  or  rather  Juftiee  to  the  Excellence  of  our 
Country,  and  fince  Skill  and  Labotfr  were  exerted,  and  their  Effects  pro- 
perly confidered,  to  the  Ingenuity,  Inch' fry,  and  indefatigable  Perfeverance 
of  our  Countrymen r.  It  was  in  the  next  Place  expedient,  becaufe  even 
fince  the  Revolution  thefe  Benefits  were  fo  little  regarded,  and  the  Produce 
of  them  fo  little  confidered,  as  not  to  be  admitted  either  in  Whole  or  in 
Part  into  the  Computation  of  our  national  Income  u.  Thirdly,  becaufe 
it  moft  clearly  fhews,  how  in  various  Cafes  this  Country  has  been,  and  of 
courfe  ftill  may  be  improved;  and  in  this  Rcfpect  admirably  illuftrates,  as 
well  as  plainly  demonftrates,  what  we  have  fo  frequently  inculcated,  that 
Induftry,  and  Induftry  folely,  confcitutes  the  Riches  of  a  Nation,  and  that 
Gold,  Silver,  and  other  arbitrary  Signs  of  what  Induftry  hath  acquired,  is 
only  the  Wealth  of  Individuals  or  private  Men  w4 

We  have  in  this  Country  an  amazing  Quantity,  and  no  lefs  furprizing 
Variety  of  Stones  fit  for  almoft  all  Ufes.  For  fcouring  and  polilhing  of 
Metals  x,  for  grinding  and  giving  an  Edge  to  all  Sorts  of  Inftruments }, 
Mill  Stones  of  every  Kind  ',  Fire  Stone  from  Rycgate,  Horfham,  Bath,  and 
other  Places,  excellent  for  the  Conftructicn  of  Plearths,  Ovens,  and  other 

1  "Whoever  reads  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  King's  Vale  Royal  or  England,  and  Harifon's 
Defcription  of  Britain,  will  fee  the  Truth,  and  feel  the  Propriety  of  this  Obiervation.  The  native 
Refources  of  this  Country  were  then  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  but  the  Condition  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants very  different.  This  Difference  arifes  from  Skill  and  Labour  (excited  by  a  milder  and 
more  fettled  Government)  calling  thefe  Refources  to  our  Aid,  and  thereby  railing  us  to  what  we 
are  at  prefent. 

u  At  that  Period  many  of  thefe  were  become  Things  of  fome  Confequence,  but  not  enough  to 
be  looked  upon  as  national  Advantages,  fo  that  it  was  from  this  Time  they  gradually  grew  into 
Importance,  and  from  thence  we  may  difcern,  that  thofe  flill  in  their  Infancy  will  in  a  reafonable 
Space  become  as  confiderable.  An  Idea  which  excites  a  Pleafure  fuperior  to  the  PoflelTion  of 
Wealth  in  the  Bofom  of  every  true  Lover  of  his  Country. 

'■'  This  is  a  Proportion  that  cannot  be  controverted,  if  it  be  but  underflood.  Money,  or  what- 
ever has  the  EfFecTrs  of  Money,  can  operate  only  as  a  common  Meafure.  In  this  Senfe  Money  is 
Laid  to  anfwerall  Things.  As  the  Meafure,  there  muft  be  fome  Thing  or  Subflance  to  which 
it  may  be  applied,  and  thereby  make  known  its  Value.  Induftry  produces  Subftance  ;  Idlenefs 
produces  nothing  ;  therefore  Money  meafures  the  Fruits  of  Induftry  ;  and  where  thefe  are  not, 
Money  is  ufclefs.  Whatever  multiplies  Subftance  intreafes  what  Money  is  to  meafure,  or,  in  other 
Words,  augments  the  Number  of  thofe  Things  of  which  Money  declares  the  Value;  but  as  Worth 
belongs  to  Subftance,  and  as  this  flows  from  Induftry,  here  is  the  Source  of  national  Wealth  which 
Individuals  meafure  by  Money,  that  is,  the  Means  of  obtaining  them. 

*  Thefe  are  Tripelas,  and  found  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Devon,  Middlefex,  Northampton, 
Salop,  Somerfet,  Stafford,  Suftex,  and  Wilts. 

y  In  Cumberland, -Derbyshire,  Northumberland,  and  other  Places. 

s  Thefe  are  principally  found  in  Anglefca,  Derbyftiire,  FUntftiire,  and  Lancashire. 

4  Works 
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Works  of  a  like  Nature'-1.  Stones  for  paving  and  making  of  Floors ;  we 
have  alio  many  that  ferve  for  building,  fuch  as  Free  Stone,  Rag  Stone,  Ket- 
ton  Stone  b,  improperly  called  Kettering  Stone,  for  there  is  really  no  Stone 
at  all  at  this  laft  mentioned  Place ;  and  feveral  very  durable  and  beautiful 
Sorts  from  the  inexhauftible  Quarries  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  c.  We 
abound  alfo  in  a  Variety  of  Materials  for  the  beft  Lime,  which  befides 
its  great  Ufe  in  building,  is  fe'rviceable  in  tanning  and  other  Manufactures  <3. 
Add  to  thefe,  the  Plenty  we  have  of  fubftantial  and  elegant  Slates,  which 
ferve  for  many  Purpofes  as  well  as  for  covering  Houfes,  in  which  the  beft 
Sorts  will  laft  not  only  for  Years  but  for  Ages e. 

It  is  no  Diminution  of  this  national  Wealth,  no  Impeachment  of  the 
Doctrine  which  we  mean  to  deduce  from  it,  that  fome  other  Countries  have 
finer,  more  beautiful,  more  folid,  and  of  courfe  more  valuable  Stones  than 
we,  fince  Commerce  puts  even  thefe  alfo  into  our  Poffefiion  f .  But  if  our 
Prepoffefiions  mould  abate,  as  fromanlncreafe  of  Science  they  gradually  muft, 
we  mould  fpeediiy  be  convinced,  that  in  regard  to  thefe  Neceffity  has  no 
great  Share  in  their  Importation.  Wiiat  we  are  pleafed  to  call  by  the 
Name  of  Derbyfhire  Stone,  would  in  Italy  be  efteemed  Marble,  and  if 
brought  from  thence  hither,  would  be  held  a  very  fine  Marble;  and  as 
fuch  fetch  a  very  high  Prices.  Belides  this,  we  have  alfo  different  co- 
loured Marbles,  fome  finely  veined,  others  fpotted,  and  thefe  not  n  fmall 
Quantities,  or  in  remote  Corners,  but  in  every  Part  of  the  Britiih  Terri- 
tories11.. We  have  likewife  very  fine  Alabafter,  and  it  may  be  both  Por- 
phyry 

a  Plot's  Oxfordshire,  p.  77,  78.    Stafford  (hire,  p.    152.     Morton's  Northamptonshire,  p.  115, 
116. 
b  Free  Stone  is  fo  called  from  its  beii  r  cut  and  worked  in  any  Direction  ;  Sand  Stone,  from  its 
ce  ;    Rag  St  >ne  feems  to  be  a  Sort  o;  Warble  ;  Kctton  Stone,  which  is  ji  :  one 

1  :e  Stones  we  have,  is  from  Kctton  or  Heath  Qnarries  in  Rutland,  a  few  Miles  South 
Ea ft  from  Stamford;  though  Dr.  Hook  in  his  Micrography,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  pi  ice  it  in 
lampti 
c  Stones  for  Paving  and  other  Ufes,  as  well  as  Building,  are  brought  in  prodigious  Quantities 
from  thefe  Quairies,  and  have  furnifhed  (he  Materials  for  mull  of  the  great  Edifices  in  London. 
'  J  We  have  Lime  of  all  Sorts,  and  fit  for  all  Ufes,  in  all  Par's  of  the  Britiih  Dominions,  which 
to  whoever  attentively  confiders  it  will  appear  an  invaluable  Advantage 

c  Thefe  are  found  in  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derbyfhire,  Devonshire,  Leicefterfhire,  Nerthamp- 
tonfhire,  ShropfhVre,  Somerfetfhire,  and  alio  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  blue  Slate  has 

■•  Properties  to  recommend  it  as  a   Covering;  it  is  beautiful,  light,  refills  the  Weather,  and  is    - 
eafilj  -  is  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  but  is  not  fo  light.. 

f  Thefe  being  general;  i     Exchange  for  our  own  Manufactures,   and  brought  to  us 

in  our  own  Vefli  the  national  Expence. 

8  It  is  certain  ihat  thii  efTential  Qualities  of  Marble,  is  very  hard,  and  bears  an  high  Po- 

lish- '  Hiftory  of  Foflils;  p.  469. 

h.  In  An    l<  Irown  neai  Black  ;  in  Cornwall,  Grey;  in  Cumberland,  dark  Green;  in 

Devon;  fi  .  i  with  Red  and  White;  in  Derbyshire,  of  an  Afli  (.clour:  in   Kent,  a  I . '■■   :  <  • 

iies,  dark  Brown  with  green  Spots,  Philofophical  Tir.nl  act  ions,  NJ.  155,  p.  463.    Ii  r 

1     •'  lli'C,. 
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phyry  and  Granite,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  Oriental  i.  It  is  of  no 
great  Confequence,  that  Curiofities  made  of  thefe  are  not  acknowledged  to 
be  Britim  Commodities  when  produced  for  Sale,  but  are  extolled  as  foreign 
Rarities.  This,  I  fay,  is  of  no  great  Confequence,  becaufe  fuch  Impofi- 
■tions  cannot  long  laft,  and  whenever  difcovered  are  fure  to  bring  the  Com- 
modity into  full  Cieditk.  In  Truth,  the  leading  us  to  fuch  Enquiries  has 
been  in  many  Instances  the  Means  of  bringing  us  acquainted  with  our  own 
Riches,  which  is  the  beft  Apology,  or  rather  is  the  true  political  Reafon 
for  indulging,  though  under  high  Duties,  the  Importation  of  thefe  foreign 
Luxuries,  as  by  this  Expedient  a  temporary  Expence  produces  a  certain, 
iolid,  and  permanent  national  Advantage  1. 

In  regard  to  thefe,  Slates  excepted,  there  is  but  little  exported,  and  yet 
infinite  Benefit  refults  from  them  to  the  Nation.  Multitudes  are  employ- 
ed in  digging,  burning,  hewing,  and  other  Labours  in  the  Places  from 
whence  thefe  Materials  are  brought"1.  The  Land  and  Water  Carriage  of 
thefe  bulky  Commodities  is  very  expenfive,  that  is,  in  ether  Words,  con- 
tributes to  the  Subuitence  of  many  more  induftrious  Perfons.  The  coafting 
Navigation  is  in  that  Refpect  yet  more  conliderable  n.  When  brought 
to  the  Place  where  they  are  ufed,  they  fall  into  the  Hands  of  a  new  and 
numerous  Set  of  Artifts,  who  exert  their  Skill  in  the  Conitruclion  of  thofe 
Works,  public  or  private,  for  which  they  are  intended.  But  as  all  Buildings, 
and  more  efpecially  thofe  of  Stone,  are  very  lafting  and  valuable,  fo  when 
finifhed,  they  conftitute  real  Wealth,  and  add  fo  much  to  the  public 
Stock  o. 

fetfhire,  of  a  light  Brown  ;  ia  SufTex,  a  grey  Ground  with  a  Caft  of  Green ;  in  Wales,  a  fine  Black. 
See  Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  torn.  i.  p.  20,  21.  torn.  ii.  p.  6.  66.  In  many  Parts  alio  of 
North  Britain  and  Ireland. 

i  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  B.  iii.  chap.  xv.  Plot's  Stafford  (hire,  p.  173,  174.  Wood- 
ward's Hiftory  of  Foffils,  torn.  ii.  p.  6.  Hill,  p.  493.  In  Staffordihire  Plenty;  in  Cornwall  as 
fine  as  the  Oriental. 

k  Borlace's  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  97 — 101 ,  called  Moor  Stone,  but  is  truely  Granite.  Porphyry, 
which  is  only  a  clofer  grained  Granite,  is  found  (though  hitherto  in  fmall  Pieces  only)  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  the  Northern  Counties. 

1  By  a  judicious  raifing  the  Duty  on  Importation,  without  having  Recourfe  to  a  Prohibition, 
our  own  Commodities  may,  when  their  '.Matures,  Quantities,  and  Qualities  are  once  afcertained,  be 
eafily  introduced. 

m  Such  as  are  thus  employed  become  a  robulf,  active,  and  vigorous  Race  of  Men,  are  retained 
with  their  Polteriry  in  their  own  Countries,  into  which  from  Labour  they  draw  a  confiderable 
and  coiifhnt  Supply  of  Money  ;  and  as  this  circulates  in  procuring  Necefthries  of  every  Kind,  it 
thereby  encourages  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Inland  Trade. 

n  Thefe  Coafting  Vellcls  furnilh  a  continual  Supply  of  able  Seamen  for  our  Merchantmen  and 
Sliips  of  War. 

°  This  is  not  only  agreeable  to  common  Senfe,  but  is  fupported  by  the  Computations  of  all  the 
political  Arithmeticians. 

There 
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There    is  indeed   (as  has  been   before  obferved)  another  Method  by 
which  we  may  be  led  to  form  a  jufl  Idea  of  the  Emoluments  arifing  from 
thefe  fubterraneous  Riches ;  which    is,  by  coniidering  what  would  be  the 
Confequences   of  our  wanting  fuch  Resources.       We  muft   then   import 
them  as  fome  of  them  we  formerly  did  from  abroad,  which  would  fupport 
the  Induflry  of  other  Countries  and  impoverish  this.     We  muft  lofe  fevered 
of  our  Manufactures  ;  and   after  all  have  but  a  very   final  1  Proportion  of 
Houfes,  and  none  of  the  moft  valuable  of  thofe  we  actually  have  at  pre- 
fent  p.     All  this  will  appear  in  the  ftrongeft  Light,  not  a  gratuitous  Suppo- 
fition,  but  a  juft  Reprefentation  of  Facts,  if  we  reflect  on  the  State  Things 
were  in  about  three  Centuries  ago.   For  though  undoubtedly  our  Anceftors 
were  well  acquainted  with  our  Quarries,  and  wrought  admirably  well   in 
Stone,  yet  they  confined   themfelves   to   Cathedrals,   Colleges,  Churches, 
Caftles,  Bridges,  Royal  Palaces,  and  a  few  Noblemens  Manor-houfes  M.   As 
for  all  the  Reft  thev  were  built  of  Timber  ;  fo  that  our  Villages,  and  even 
our  Towns,   were  in  point  of  Beauty,  Neatnefs,  and  Splendour,   as  much 
below  as  they  are  at  prefent  fuperior  to  thofe  in  moft  other  Countries  '. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Things  of  more  immediate,  or  at  leaft  of  more 
apparent  Benefit.  Salts  ofalmoft  all  Sorts  are  made  in  Britain,  and  of 
fome  Sort  or  other  in  almoft  every  Part  of  Britain.  If  we  remember 
that  this  is  a  daily,  as  well  as  an  indifpenfable  Neceflary  of  Life,  we 
muft  look  upon  it  as  a  very  great,  and  whenever  we  reflect  on  the  fre- 
quent and  manifold  Ufes  thereof,  even  in  domeftic  Oeconomy,  it  muft  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  extenfivs  BlefTings.  But  if  vve  farther  enlarge  our  View, 
and  advert  to  the  great  Utility  of  Salt  in  the  preferving  fuch  Provifions  as  are 
to  be  long  laid  up  in  Magazines,  to  be  exported  into  diflant  Countries,  or  to 
be  ipent  on  board  Ships,  the  Bounds  feem  to  be  exceedingly  enlarged,  or 
rather  all  Bounds  are  removed,  and  its  Ufes  may  be  ftiled  infinite  almoft 

P  Our  Choice  would  be  then  reftrained  to  the  Alternative  of  one  of  thefe  Wants,  of  Money  if 
•we  purchafed  the  Materials  from  abroad,  or  of  commodious  Dwellings  by  avoiding  that  Expence. 
By  an  Application  of  Skill  and  Labour  ;  that  is,  the  Abilities  of  Body  and  Mind  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Gifts  of  Providence,  we  avoid  both.  It  would  be  well  if  in  other  Cafes  we  had  Re- 
courfe  to  the  fame  Meafure. 

1  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  1557. -folio.  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  1603,  4 to.  King's 
Vale  Royal  of  England. 

'  With  the  Author's  cited  in  the  laft  Note,  the  Reader  may  confult  the  Defcription  of  fmall 
Towns  and  Villages  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  Fines  Morrifon's  Travels.     As  alfo  Camdcni  Britan, 

P-673- 

s  According  to  a  Computation  which  I  have  feen,  and  which  appeared  to  be  very  moderate, 
this  Confumption  in  South  Britain  was  rated  at  upwards  of  Seventy  thoufand  Potmds  a  Year, 
eftimating  Salt  at  no  more  than  ei^ht  Pence  a  Bufhell,  and  confined  to  our  own  Salt.  There  is 
no  reafon  to  doubt  our  domeftic  Confumption  is  lince  increafed. 

Vol.  II.  E  without 
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without  a  Figure r.  From  this  immenfe  and  continual  Confumption  of 
Salt,  we  may  form  fome  Idea  of  the  Number  of  Families  maintained  by 
the  making,  tranfporting,  and  vending  of  this  valuable  Article.  It  may  be 
faid,  and  indeed  it  has  been  more  than  once  admitted,  that  this  hath  been 
for  Ages  one  of  the  known  Commodities  of  this  Country,  though  by  the 
way  it  is  not  quite  a  Century  fince  Rock  Salt  was  difcovered  ».  But  the 
great  Benefit  arifes  from  the  Confumption,  which  within  this  laft  Century 
has  increafed  amazingly,  and  is  (till  increaling,  as  manifeftly  appears  by  the 
public  Revenue  arifing  from  it  w. 

It  may  be  alfofaid,  and  faid  with  Truth,  that  other  Nations  have  Plenty 
of  Salt  as  well  as  we,  nay  better  Salt  than  we  ;  and,  which  is  {till  more, 
that,  with  all  our  boafted  Abundance,  we  purchafe,  and  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  much  of  this  Commodity  from  our  Neighbours  x.  Upon  this  fome 
Remarks  miy  be  mide  which  will  fet  this  Matter  in  a  clearer  Light.  In 
the  firft  Place,  this  being  chiefly  ufed  in  the  Curing  of  Fifh,  it  never  can 
or  ever  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  dead  Lofs  to  the  Nation,  but  as  a  Dimi- 
nution of  her  Profits  in  Trade.  In  the  next  Place,  this  very  Circumftance  only 
is  a  demonftrative  Proof  of  the  prodigious  Benefit  we  receive  from  the  Plenty 
of  it  beftowed  upon  us  by  Nature,  as  it  manifeftly  (hews  what  a  prodi- 
gious Saving  this  enables  us  to  make,  fince  the  Expence  would  have  been 
infupportable  if  we  had  purchafed  the  Whole,  or  even  the  greateft  Part  of 
what  is  necefiary  for  our  exteniive  Confumption  y.  In  the  laft  Place,  we 
muft  take  Notice,  that  whatever  this  might  be  formerly  it  is  now  an  un- 
neceifary  Tribute  ;  for  we  have  not  barely  the  Means,  and  all  the  Converri- 

'  We  learn  from  the  accurate  Dr.  Hales,  that  in  curing  Beef  for  Sea  Service  (Pickle  included) 
there  is  ufed  half  a  Bulhell  and  half  a  Gallon  of  White,  and  one  Gallon  and  a  Quarter  of  Bay  Salt, 
that  is  forty  Pounds  and  fome  a  hat  more,  to  a  hundred  Weight  of  Flelh  ;  from  whence  we  may 
form  fome  Conception  of  the  prodigious  Quantity  of  this  Commodity  annually  expended. 

u  In  1670,  in  the  La::ds  bf  William  Maabury,  Efq;  of  Madbury  in  Chefhire,  there  have  been 
fince  many  more  Works  wrought  by  other  Proprietors,  who  have  moft  of  them  joined  in  a  Com- 
pany for  that  Pnrpofe.  This  Rock  Salt  is  fent  to  Liverpool  and  many  other  Places,  where  by 
boiling  it  in  Sea  Water  they  Produce  a  fine  white  Salt,  which  they  can  fometimes  afford  at  twenty 
Shillings  a  Ton,  exclufive  of  the  Duty,  and  export  it  to  the  Plantations. 

w  According  to  the  beft  Accounts  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  the  Grofs  Duty  on  Salt  made, 
in  South  Britain  amounts  annually  to  Seven  hundred  thuufaud  Pounds. 

x  About  fixty  Years  ago  this  Importation  amounted' to  One  hundred  thoufand  Bumells.  Dr. 
Brownrig  tells  us,  p.  191.  that  Bay  Salt  fells  at  London  for  four  Shillings  and  four  Pence  a 
Bufhell  exclufive  ot  Excife ;  which  (hews  at  how  high  a  Rate  we  purchafe,  and  how  vaft  an 
Expence  we  muft  be  at,  if  we  were  lefs  happy  in  this  Refpeft  than  we  are  ;  and  it  alfo  (hews 
how  very  much    it  imports  us  to  remove  fo  heavy  a  Burthen. 

1  We  may  from  the  Circumflances  mentioned  in  the  former  No'e  acquire  a  tolerable  Con- 
ception of  this  Matter,  taking  in  the  Difference  of  Price  between  foreign  Salt  and  ours.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  wife  Policy  to  grant  a  Drawback  on  foreign  Salt  employed  in  the  Fifliery.  But 
•would  it  be  a  lefs  wife  Policy  to  propofe  a  Reward  for  making  Salt  here,  as  fit  for  curing  Fifti,  as 
foreign  Salt,  and  at  a  moderate  Price  ? 

X  encies 
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encies  for  making  Bay,  and  all  other  Kinds  of  Salt  equal  for  all  Purpofes 
to  any  that  we  can  purchafe  from  abroad,  but  it  is  alfo  known  that  we  are 
able  to  make  them  cheaper  z. 

Glass  is  a  Compofition  of  the  Salts  of  Plants,  and  of  Sand,  Pebbles,  or 
Stone  reduced  to  Powder.  As  it  is  thus  compofed  of  vegetable  and  ter- 
rene Subitances,  it  may  be  considered  under  either  H.ad  j  and  as  all  the 
Materials  of  which  this  valuable  Commodity  is  made  are  found  throughout 
the  Britim  Dominions,  it  is  of  no  great  Confequence  under  which  Head 
it  is  confidered.  Glais,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  coarier  Kinds  of  it,  were 
made  in  England  more  than  Two  hundred  Years  ago  k  :  But  the  finer 
Kinds,  particularly  Flint  and  Plate  Glais,  not  more  than  half  that  Time  c. 
We  have  fince  made  many  and  great  Improvements;  fo  that  our  Glais  is  in 
general  iuperior  to  that  in  moft,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  what  is 
made  in  any  Country  d;  If  we  remember  the  Conilituent  Parts  of  this 
uieful  and  admirable  Subftance,  viz.  Aihes  and  Sand,  and  reflect  again 
on  the  Value  to  which  by  the  Skill  and  Induftry  of  Men  they  are  railed  : 
If  we  contemplate  the  numerous  Families  to  whom  in  a  Variety  of  Ways 
it  gives  a  plentiful  Sublicence,  and  to  fome  large  Fortunes  c :  If  we  call 
to  Mind  how  far  as  a  Manufacture  it  has  extended,  that  it  is  ftill  extending, 
and  may  yet  extend  through  all  the  Britith  Ifles  :  If  we  confider,  that, 
though  exported  without  any  Duty,  it  yields  upon  Home  Coniumption  a 
very  large  Revenue  to  the  Crown  f;  we  may,  taking  all  this  together,  form 
a  competent  Notion  of  the  Advantages  we  draw  from  this  Manufacture,  of 

z  Dr.  Brownrig's  Art  of  making  Salt,  p.  211 — 216.  where  this  is  made  as  evident  as  a  Thing 
of  this  Nature  can  be  made  till  verified  from  Facts. 

b  Charnock's  Breviary  of  Philofophy,  chap.  i.  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  1040.  Harifon's  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Britain,  book  iii.  chap.  16. 

c  Plot's  Oxfordihire,  p.  258.  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  Plate  Glafs  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  the  Duke  of  Bucks,  and  Flint  Glafs  by  Mr.  Ravenfcroft. 

6  As  foon  as  the  true  Principles  of  making  Glafs  were  known  through  the  Labours  of  Neri, 
Merret,  and  Kunckell,  it  became  evident,  that  no  Country  in  the  World  aboun  led  more  with 
all  the  Materials  requifite  to  this  Manufacture,  viz.  white  Sand,  Flint,  Pcbles,  Quai  tz,  Marble 
Duff,  Kelp,  Fern-afhes  (Barrillia  might  be  had)  and  Manganefe.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore 
at  our  Succefs,  and  we  have  as  little  Reafon  to  fear  we  fhall  decline. 

e  It  requires  a  great  Fortune  to  embark  in  making  Plate  Glafs  ;  a  Furnace  is  fix  Years  in 
building,  and  coils  Three  thoufand  Five  hundred  Pounds  before  any  Bulintls  can  be  done. 
The  Burfling  of  a  Pot  of  Glafs  in  the  Fire  is  the  Lof;  of  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds.  7  he 
Profits  mult  needs  be  large  to  anfwer  fuch  Hazard  and  Expence  ;  and  both  Profits  and  Expence 
are  clear  Gain  to  the  Nation,  which  is  a  Circumltance  of  great  Weight  in  regard  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  Manufacture. 

f  Stat  19.  Geor.  II.  cap.  12.  §  I — qo.  a  Duty  was  impofed  of  nine  Shillings  and  four  Pence  on 
ererv  hundred  Weight  of  Materials  employed  in  making  Crown,  Flint,  and  Plate  Glafs,  and  two 
Shillings  and  four  Pence  on  the  Materials  for  Green  Glafs;  which  Duty  of  Fxcife  produced  in 
ff  (ti  Seventy-one  thoufand  Seven  hundred  Forty-nine  Pounds,,  and  is  a  growing  Duty. 

E  2  which 
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which  we  fend  very  large  Quantities  into  other  Countries,  and  even  into 
fome  of  thofe  from  whichwe  formerly  received  it  g. 

In  regard  to  this  as  well  as  the  former  Article,  we  mall  comprehend  the 
Matter  ftill  more  clearly,  if  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  fpeculate  on  the  prodigious 
Sums  that  muft   have  gone  out  of   this   Country,  in   order  to  have  fur- 
nifhed  ourfelves  with  the  neat,  curious,  and  elegant  VelTels  that  are  made 
of  this  Subftance,  if  Providence  had  not  furniihed  us   lb  abundantly  with 
the  Materials,  and  the  Means  of  making  it  in  the  utmoft  Plenty,  and  in 
the  higheft  Beauty  and  Perfection  *».     This  is  faid  in  regard  to  the  prefent 
State  of  this  Manufacture  here  and  through  all  the  Reft  of  Europe1.     But 
it  is  far  from  being  improbable,  and  much  lefs  is  it  impomble,  that  it  may 
receive  farther  Improvements,  not  Amply  in  Fafhion,  in  cutting,  and  other 
Ornaments,  for  iuch  it  receives  already  every  Day,   but  in  refpect  to  its 
Texture,  Solidity,  and  other  eflential  Qualities,  of  which  it  is  ftill  capable, 
as  many  and  ingenious  and  judicious  Authors    have  remarked  K   A  Thing 
not  at  all  unlikely,  conlidering  the  numerous  Advantages  we  have,  joined 
to  our  Experience  and  Succefs,  the  enterprizing  Spirit  of  the  prefent  Age, 
and  the  immenfe  Profits  that  would  accrue,  if  Ways  and  Means  can  be 
found  to  improve,  and  thereby  perhaps  to  enlarge  the  Coniumption  of 
Glafs  as  much  in  the  next  as  it  has  been  in  the  current  Century  I. 

Coals,  though  not  an  exclufive,  yet  may  with  great  Propriety  be  ftiled 
a  peculiar  Bleffing  to  Britain,  from  their  great  Plenty,  their  acknowledged 
Excellence,  and  from  their  being  found  in  fuch  Places  as  are  conveniently 
difpofed  for  Exportation.     It  is  certain,  that  they  are  not,  as  fome  have 

*  In  the  Year  1764  we  exported  to  different  Parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
33,203  cwt.  and  411  Chefts  of  Glafs.  We  the  fame  Year  exported  to  our  Plantations,  41,515 
cwt.  and   392  Chefts.     In  all  74,718  cwt.  and  803  Chefts  of  Glafs. 

h  The  great  and  continual  Conlumption  of  this  brittle  Ware,  which  is  now  a  Source  of  Profit, 
would  have  been  then  a  Drain.  It  was  a  Senfe  of  this  that  induced  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  as  we 
fee  in  Rymer,  torn.  xix.  p.  663.  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of  foreign  Glafs.  It  was  alfo  to  en- 
courage Sir  Robert  Manfell,  to  whom  the  firft  of  thefe  Monarchs  had  granted  an  exclufive  Patent 
for  making  Glafs,  in  Confideration  of  his  having  introduced  Pit  Coal  inftead  of  Woed. 

1  In  France,  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Manufacture  of  Plate  Glafs,  and  the  eaficr  to  fur- 
nilh  the  Sums  requifite  to  fupport  fo  expenfive  an  Undertaking,  it  was  by  Lewis  XIV.  confined 
to  the  NoblefTe  or  Gentry  ;  fo  that  while  other  Trades  are  fuppofed  to  derogate  from,  this  of 
Glafs  is  confidered  as  a  Mark  of  Gentility.  By  this,  and  by  laying  heavy  Duties  on  foieign  Glafs, 
this  Manufacture  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  that  Kingdom. 

k  Shaw's  Lectures  on  Chemiftry,  p.  426.  where  he  has  fhewn  a  Method  of  making  a  new 
Glafs,  much  harder  than  any  now  in  Ufe. 

1  Moll  of  the  Improvements  already  made  were  in  confequence  of  the  Enlargement  of  Science  ; 
and  it  may  be  furely  from  thence  inferred,  that  there  is  nothing  abfnrd  in  fuppofing  that  as  Na- 
tural Hiftory,  Chemiftry,  and  Mechanifm  are  better  underftood,  new  Improvements  may  be  made, 
more  cfpecially  if  we  reflect  that  this  Manufacture  was  efteemed  perfect  even  before  thefe  late 
Improvements  were  introduced. 

imagined> 
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imagined,  the  Lapis  Oblidianus  of  Pliny  m,  or  the  Gagates,  Jet,  or  as  fome 
affect  to  call  it  Black  Amber  n  ;  though,  by  the  way,  of  this  we  have  finer 
and  in  greater  Abundance  than  in  any  other  Country  in  the  World.  At 
Wirtembergh,  where  Jet  is  likewife  found  in  confiderable  Quantities,  they 
make  many  pretty  Toys  of  it,  which  turn  to  no  inconliderable  Amount  °. 
It  is  however  highly  probable,  that  our  Cannel  Coal  is  the  Lapis  Ampe- 
litis  p,  or  Vine  Stone:  It  is  common  in  feveral  Counties  q,  and  if  lefs  com- 
mon would  probably  turn  to  better  Account;  for  it  is  fmooth,  folid,  of  a 
beautiful  mining  Black,  is  turned  into  Snuff-boxes,  Salt-fellers,  fmall  Plates, 
and  other  Utenfils ;  but  the  far  greatelt  Part  is  burnt,  and  is  in  all  Refpects 
an  excellent  Fuel r.  Befides  this,  there  are  in  general  three  Kinds  of  Coal, 
firft,  what  paffes  commonly  under  the  Name  of  Scots  Coal,  though  impro- 
perly as  being  found  in  many  Places s:  It  is  fmooth,  fplits  eaiily,  burns 
brifkly,  with  a  white  Flame,  and  confumes  entirely  into  white  Afhes. 
The  fecond  is  ufually  itiled  Welch  Coal,  which  is  more  lading,  burns  with 
little  Smoak,  and  turns  to  Cinders  c.  The  third  is  a  ftrong  heavy  Coal ; 
which  makes  an  excellent  Fire,  and  is  the  common  Newcaltle  or  Sea-coal, 
of  which  there  is  alfo  great  Variety,  as  there  are  above  forty  different  Sorts 
brought  to  London  u.     This  ufeful  Commodity  is  found  not  only  in  the 

«■  Natural.  Hiftor.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  26.  Great  Difputes  have  been  about  this  Subftance,  of  which 
Auguftus  placed  the  Statues  of  four  Elephants  in  the  Temple  of  Concord. 

■  Some  have  taken  Jet  for  the  Lapis  Obfidianus,  but  the  Lightnefs  and  Texture  fhew  plainly 
it  is  not  either  Stone  or  Coal.  It  is  found  frequently  on  the  Sea  Coafts,  and  in  the  Clifts  of  the 
Rocks  about  Whitby,  as  alfo  on  the  Coafts  of  Norfolk.  It  is  conftantly  bought  up  and  fent  to 
London,  and  is  here  no  Doubt  wrought  into  Toys  of  fome  Kind  or  other. 

0  Seledla  Phyfico  Oeconimica,  vol.  i.  p  442.  They  make  Bracelets,  Necklaces,  Pendants,  &c. 
which  we  formerly  imported  from  Holland. 

p  Plin.  Nat.  Hiff.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  16.  It  is  called  the  Vine  Stone  from  its  fuppofed  Property 
of  delboying  Worms  which  infeft  Vines,  and  is  ftill  ufed  either  in  Subftance  or  in  Alhes  in 
the  Palatinate  as  the  fitteft  Manure  for  Vineyards.  It  dots  not  appear  that  the  Afhes  of  Cam:' 1 
Coal,  for  it  produces  no  Cinders,  were  ever  ufed  for  this  Purpoie  in  Britain.  The  Trial  is 
however  eafy  and  ought  certainly  to  be  made. 

1  The  learned  Dr.  Davies  in  his  Dictionary  fays,  it  receives  its  Name  from  Canwyll,  which  in  the 
old  Britiih  Language  fignifies  a  Candle,  the  Want  of  which  the  bright  Flame  of  this  Coal  fupplies. 
Ir  is  chiefly  found  in  Chefhire,  Cumberland,  Lancashire  (eftcemed  the  fineft)  and  in  Starfordt'hire. 
It  is  faid  by  Camden,  Britan.  p.  6co.   to  be  found  in   the  Biiboprick  of  Durham 

r  Camdeni  Britan.  p.  600.  Plot's  Stafford  (hire,  p.  125,  126.  Houghton's  Collections,  vol. 
ii.  p.  151.  Childrey's  Britannia  Baconica,  p.  1 17.  Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
ii.  p.  17.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  p.  416.  Mineralogie  de  Valmont-Bomare,  torn.  ii.  p. 
251,  252. 

s  Particularly  about  Lemmington  in  Warwickfhire,  and  not  as  fome  fay  in  Hampfhire  ;  in  fuch 
Abundance  as  to  be  known  in  that  Part  of  the  Country  by  the  Name  of  Lemmington  Coal. 

1  This  Property  of  burning  without  Smoak  renders  them  fit  for  making  Malt,  even  without 
charring  or  making  them  into  Coaks. 

"  Thefe  Denominations  are  taken  from  the  Colleries,  and  the  Reader  may  fee  a  Lift  of  them  in 
Hunter's  Complete  View  of  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  186. 

Eaft\ 
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Eaft,  but  on  the  Weft  Coaft  of  England  and  Wales,  and  there  are  alio  very 
considerable  Mines  of  it  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  «f. 

Coals,  though  employed  in  feveral  Manufactures  for  fome  hundredYears, 
were  not  brought  into  common  Vie  till  the  Reign  oi  Charles  theFird,  and 
were  then  fold  here  for  about  feventeen  Shillings  a  Chaldron  x.  In  fome 
Years  after  the  Reiloralion  there  were  about  Two  hundred  thoufand  Chal- 
dron burned  in  this  Metropolis  7.  In  1670  about  Two  hundred  and  Seventy 
thoufand  Chaldron  7 ■;  at  the  Revolution  upwards  of  Three  hundred  thoufand 
Chaldron  ? ;  at  prefent  between  Five  and  Six  hundred  thoufand  Chaldron, 
or  perhaps  full  Six  hundred  thoufand  are  annually  confumed  here  h.  There 
is  befides  an  immenfe  Confumption  in  different  Parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  c.  In  foreign  Countries  our  Coals  are  alio  not  only  known  and  ef- 
teemed,  but  purchafed  likewife  and  confumed,  and  this  to  a  very  large 
Amount  d„  Neither  is  this  in  any  Danger  of  being  even  leffened  by  the  feveral 
Duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  e ;  for  this  foreign  Confumption  being 
founded  in  Neceffity  with  regard  to  Manufactures,  and  in  Oeconomy  where 
they  are  ufed  for  Convenience,  Wood  and  Turf  being  dearer  than  Coals 
with  the  Duty,  we  need  therefore  be  in  no  Fear  of  the  Markets  declining  f. 
There  is  juft  as  little  Room  to  be  alarmed  from  the  Apprehenfion  of  their 
being  exhaufted,  as  the  prefent  Works  are  capable  of  fupplying  us  for  along 
Series  of  Years,  and  there  are  many  other  Mines  ready  to  be  opened  when 

w  In  Anglefea,  Carmaerthenfhire,  Chefhire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Flintihire, 
Lancashire,  Leicefterfhire,  Northumberland,  Pembrokeshire,  Shropshire,  Somerfetfhire,  Stat- 
fordfhire,  Warwickshire,  and  Yorkshire. 

*  England's  Grievance  in  relation   to  the  Coal  Trade,  by  Ralph  Gardiner,  London  1655,  4to. 

P-  53- 

*  As  may  be  -collected  from  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  P.  Pet,  Dr.  Chamberlayne,  and 

many  others. 

z  Dr.  Cbambsrlayne's  Prefent  State  of  England,    1671,  p.  192. 

3  Taking  an  Average  of  the  Years  1687,  168S,  1689.  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  Entries,  the 
Importation  was  323,097  Chalders. 

b  Hunter's  Complete  Vk-w  of  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  184.  where  he  States  it  in  1755  at  535,342 
Chalders.      But  in  1766  it  was  614,242  Chalders. 

c  In  North  Britain  they  fupply  their  own  Confumption,  and  alfo  export.  In  Ireland  though 
they  have  Coals,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  Value  of/.  30,000  from  England,  and  £.  12,000 
from  Scotland. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  colleft,  the  Duty  on  Coals  exported  on  board  British  Ships,  including 
the  new  Duty  of  four  Shillings,  in   1757,  amounts  to  ten  Shillings  every  Chalder. 

c  The  prelcnt.  Duty,  as  high  as  it  may  feem,  is  fo  little  more  than  what  is  paid  in  London 
that  this  AlTertion  cannot  appear  improbable. 

'  Some  French  Patriots  are  very  angry  that  their  Smiths,  Farriers,  &c.  will  not  ufe  their  own 
Coal  (Houille);  and  in  Holland  they  might  have  it  from  Liege,  Roer,  and  other  Places:  But 
notwithftandino;  the  Dutch  Duty  is  much  lower  on  thefe  than  ours,  yet  in  their  Manufactures 
of  Glafs,  Metals,  in  their  Forges,  Light-Houfes,  and  where  a  ftrong  Fire  is  requifite,  they  ufe 
Houille  d'Angleterre.     This  fliows  the  Superiority  of  our  Coal  inconteflibly. 

any 
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any  of  thefe  mail  fail  g.  Befides,  there  are  known  to  be  Coals  in  many 
Parts  of  the  three  Kingdoms  which  hitherto  they  have  had  no  Encou- 
ragement to  work.  We  have  had  feveral  Occasions  of  fpeaking  on  this  Sub- 
ject before,  and  have  infilled  pretty  largely  on  the  local  Benefits  derived 
from  thence  h ;  which  however  ought  not  to  preclude  us  from  giving  a 
fuccinct  and  fummary  View  of  the  numerous  national  Advantages  re- 
fulting  from  this  valuable  Commodity. 

They  are  in  many  Refpects,  and  in  a  very  high  Degree,   ufeful  to  the 
landed  Intereft,    not  only  by  railing  exceedingly    the  real  Value,  and   of 
eourfe  the  Purchafe  of  thofe  Lands  in  which  Coals   are  found,    and   thofe 
through  which  it  is  neceffary  to  pafs  from  the  Works  to  the  Places  where 
they  are  embarked1,    but  from  the  general  Improvements  they  have  occa- 
fioned  ;  fo  that  very  few  Counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Northum- 
berland, and  the  fame  Effects  they  have  had  in  a  greater  or  lefs   Degree  in 
other  Places  k.     Thoufands  of  laborious  People  are  maintained  in  and  about 
the  Mines,  thoufands  more  in  conveying  them   to  the  Ports  and  on  board 
the  Ships ;  to   fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw   their  Subiiftence  from  the 
Carriage  of  them  by  Land.     There  are  alfo  great  Numbers   that  live  in   a 
fuperior  Station,   as   Stewards,  Directors,   Factors,  Agents,  Book-keepers,, 
&cc.     To   thefe  we  may  add  the  extraordinary  Encouragement    given   to< 
ingenious  Artifts  who   have  invented,   and   the  numerous  Workmen  con- 
tinually employed  about  thofe  feveral  curious  and  coftly  Machines,  which 
for  a  Variety  of  Purpofes  are  in  continual  UTe,  and  of  eourfe  in  continual 
Wear  '.    We  may  join  to  thefe  the  Multitudes  that  obtain  their  Living  from 
the  many  Manufactures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which  could  not 
be  carried  on  but  by  the  Help  and  Cheapnefs  of  Coals.     Thefe  taken  to- 
gether fhew  how  very  ferviceable  they  have  been  in  that  important  Article- 
of  Population  m. 

g  In  refpeft  to  this  (though  the  Fafl  is  fo  generally  admitted  as  to  need  no  Proof)  I. have  cue- 
fully  inquired  from  the  propereft:  Judges,  who  all  continued  it. 

h  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  156.  163.   165.  308,  300,. 

1  Thefe  are  ftiled  emphatically  WAY-LE  A  V  E  S,  and  are  let  at  as  high  Rents  as  any  landed^ 
Property  in  Britain. 

k  In  the  fame  Manner  they  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Benefit  of  Leicefterfhire,  Glou- 
ceiterfhire,  and  ShroptTiire;  more  flill  to  Statfbrdfhire,  &c. 

1  All  thefe  are  retained  and  comfortably  tupported  in  their  native  Country,   have  encreafed  as 
tliis  Commodity  grew  into  Demand,  and  have  the  Profpect  of  a  permanent  Eftablifament  derived. ' 
from  it.     Circumlhnces  to  which  giddy,   vain,  and  diflipated  People,   whatever  their  Rank,  very 
feldom  advert ;    but  which  Perfons  of  a  fedater  Turn  will  attentively  confider  and  contemplate 
with  Pltafure. 

m  Numbers  of  flout  robufl  Men  fubfjffing  themfelves,   and  breeding  up  their  Families  by  theirr 
owd  Indulhy  and  Labour,  are  the  natural  Strength  and  the  greateft  Honour  to  a  Nation. 

Was 
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We  have  more  than  once  celebrated  their  fingular  Utility  in  reference  to 
the  increasing  our  Seamen,  and   augmenting  our  Navigation ;   as  to  which 
we  may  very  fafely  and   truly  affirm,  that  the  Number  of  Men,   and  Ton- 
nage of  the  VeSfeis  employed  in  this  Trade  alone,  is  at  this  Time  considerably 
more  than  the  Nation  could  boaft  of  employing  in   every   Kind   of  Trade 
Two  hundred  Years  ago  n.    The  Produce  of  Coals  exported,  which  amounts 
to  a  very  considerable  Sum,  belides   being  profitable  to  the  Owners,  Mer- 
chants, and  Mariners,  is  fo  much  clear  Gain  to  the  Nation;   and  is  in  fact 
the  very  fame  Thing,  or  fomewhat  better,   than  if  by  fome  mysterious  Art 
they  could  be  converted  upon  the  Spot  where  they  are  raifed  into  the  Silver 
for  which  they  fell  °.     The  Duties  levied  on  thofe  confumed  at  Home,  pro- 
duce an  annual  public  Revenue,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Produce  of  a  Land 
Tax  of  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound  p.     But  in  regard  to  this,  as  in  the  former 
Cafes,  the  iureSt  as  well  as  the  Shortest  Way  of  framing  a  true  Notion  of 
the  Worth  of  what  in  this  Refpect  we  poSTcfs  q,   is  to  weigh  ferioufly  what 
the   Confequences  would  be  in  all    thofe   Refpecls  which  we  have   men- 
tioned, if  we   were  without  this  Bleffing,   and   were  compelled   either   to 
fetch  Coals  from   other  Countries,  or  to  fupply  the  Defect  as  well  as  we 
could  by  Timber  and  Turf r. 

We  will  next  take  Notice  of  fome  few,  and  thofe  the  mod  remarkable 
of  our  Minerals,  intending  to  conclude  thefe  Refearches  into  the  Subterra- 
nean Riches  of  Britain  with  a  Succinct  Detail  of  thofe  to  which  hitherto 
that  Title  has  been  chiefly  given,  viz.  Metals. 

»  As  this  may  feem  an  extraordinary  Affertion  it  ought  to  be  explained.  Sir  William  Monfon 
in  his  Naval  Tracts,  p.  279,  gives  us,  from  a  Survey  taken  A.  D.  1582,  a  State  of  the  Ships  and 
Seafaring  People  in  England,  according  to  which  the  Number  of  VefTels  was  1232,  their  Bur- 
then 72,450  Tons,  and  the  Number  of  Mariners  14,295.  When  the  laft  Duty  was  granted  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Port  of  Whitby  [1 750J  it  %vas  admitted  that  there  were  then  (flipped  annually  from 
the  Port  of  Newcaftle  and  its  Members  500,000  Newcaftle  Chalders,  equal  to  1,250,000  Tons. 
Allowing  the  VefTels  employed  to  be  200  Tons,  and  to  make  one  with  another  four  Voyages,  then 
there  will  be  13 13  Ships,  their  Burthen  262,600  Tons,  and  13..  130  Men  and  Boys  in  this  eaflern 
Navigation  only. 

0  A  great  Part  of  the  Silver  thus  obtained  might  and  probably  would  be  fpent  on  the  idle  and 
the  profligate  of  both  Sexes,  who  are  fo  many  Incumbrances  and  dead  Weights  on  Society,  inftead 
of  furnifhing  Subfiftence  to  Labourers,  Keelmen,  Sailors,  and  Traders,  all  induflrious  pains-tak- 
ing People,  who  in  their  feveral  Occupations  are  fo  many  profitable  Servants  to  the  Publick. 

P  In  this  we  would  be  underftood  to  include  all  the  Duties  impofed  on  Coals  to  whatever  Pur- 
pofe  appropriated  or  where-ever  received,  as  thefe  Duties  are  delfined  to  and  expended  for  the 
Service  of  the  Publick,  and  in  that  Light  may  be  juflly  confidered  as  Revenue.  A  Circum- 
stance of  very  great  Weight  when  we  confider  the  national  Advantages  arifing  from  this  Com- 
modity. 

*<  We  are  apt  to  undervalue  what  we  have,  and  to  overate  what  we  with  ;  it  Is  reafonable  there- 
fore to  make  diefe  Suppositions  in  order  to  give  us  juft  Ideas  of  both. 

'  If  the  Reader  defires  to  purfue  thefe  Speculations  farther,  he  may  confult  Houghton's  Col- 
lections, vol.  iv.  p.  259. 

5  Antimony 
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Antimony  is  a  mineral  Subftance  frequently  found  in  other  Mines,  and 
there  are  alfo  Mines  of  Antimony  in  Cornwall  from  which  any  Quantities  of 
it  may  be  procured  *.  It  is  very  eaiily  feparated  from  its  Ore,  and  is  then 
{tiled  Crude  Antimony,  as  being  free  from  all  the  heterogeneous  Matter 
which  adhered  to  it  in  the  Mine,  and  which  give  feveral,  and  thofe  very 
different  Appearances  to  its  Ore.  Crude  Antimony  is  compofed  of  ful~ 
phureous  and  reguline  Subftances.  The  former  differs  in  nothing  from 
Sulphur  or  Brimftone,  the  latter  has  a  bright  mining  metallic  Appearance, 
is  fufible,  indeed,  runs  the  thinned  of  any  Subltance  of  this  Kind,  but  is 
never  malleable  t.  It  is  highly  ufeful  in  many  Refpecls.  It  is  the  Bails  of 
a  great  Variety  of  efficacious  Medicines.  The  Chemifts  ufe  it  to  facilitate 
theFufion  of  other  Metals,  in  which  Refpects  it  would  be  ftill  more  ufeful 
if  it  did  not  render  them  brittle".  The  Refiners  employ  it  to  reduce  Gold 
to  its  utmoft  Purity.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Opticians  in  grinding  their  Glaffes ; 
it  is  of  Service  to  the  Pewterers  in  giving  Hardnefs  to  their  Metal.  The 
Bell  Founders  employ  it  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  and  to  render  their  Com- 
pofition  more  fonorous.  The  Letter  Founders  find  it  of  great  Utility  ia 
making  their  Types w.  It  is  alfo  in  great  Demand  with  the  Dyers,  and  it 
was  in  their  Favour  that  the  Duty  of  twenty  Shillings  on  every  hundred 
Weight  imported  was  repealed  x. 

Bismuth,  is  a  Mineral  of  a  fparkling  white  Appearance,  very  ponderous, 
hard,  and  fonorous,  but  which  is  incapable  of  receiving  any  Degree  of 
Malleability  y.  It  is  found  in  feveral  Parts,  and  in  considerable  Quantities 
in  moll;  of  the  Mine  Counties  in  England,  where  it  is  commonly  fliled  by 
the  Workmen  Tin-Glass.  It  is  feparated  from  its  Ore  by  a  very  gentle 
Heat;  and  the  Earth  left  behind,  when  reduced  into  the  Form  of  a  Kegu- 
lus  being  melted  with  the  Powder  of  calcined  Flints,  becomes  that  beau- 

'  Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Foffiis,  vol.  i.  p.  184.  vol.  ii.  p.  20.  Borlace's  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Cornwall,   p.  129.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Foffiis,  p.  622. 

'  Reigeri  Introduclio  ad  Notitiam  Rerum  Naturalium  &  Arte  Faiftarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  639.  Dic- 
tionaire  de  Chymie,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  Mineralogie,  torn.  ii.  p.  69.  72.  78.  Juncker  Ekmcns  de 
Chymie,  torn.  iii.  P.  iii.  chap.  ix. 

"  Ncuman's  Chemical  Works,  p.  128— 140.  Lazarus  Erckerns's  Affiiys  translated  by  Sir  Joha 
Pcttus,  B.  iv.  chap.  xvii.  Beaufobre  Introduction  a  1'Etude  de  la  Politique,  des  Finances,  &  du 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  123.     Encyclopedic  Portative,  torn.  i.  p.  69. 

w  Philofophical  TranfacYions,  No  138,  p.  953.  Boerhaave's  Chemifhy,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Dic- 
tionaire  Univerfelle  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  149.  Macquer's  Elements  of  Chemiihy,  vol, 
i.  p.  87.    155    3(0.  K.  1.  23. 

*  This  Duty  was  impofed  3  and  4  Anna,  cap.  iv.  and  was  repealed  by  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  xv.  §  10. 
very  w'ifely,  as  tending  to  heighten  the  Price  of  our  Manufactures. 

1  Neum.in's  Chemical  Works,  p.  10-6.  Lazarus  Erckerns's  Aflavs,  iv.  10.  Borlace's  Natural 
HiCtory  of  Cornwall,  p.  129.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Foffiis,  p.  624.  DifTertations  Chymiques  de  M. 
Pott,  torn.  iii.  dilt  vi.     Juncker  Elemeas  de  Chymie,  torn.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  x. 

Vol.  II.  F  tifui 
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tiful  and  valuable  blue  Glafs  which  is  called  Smalt  ?.  It  has  many  An- 
gular and  furprizing  Qualities  that  are  known,  and  very  probably  poflefies 
many  more  that  •re  not  yet  difcovered.  It  is  of  Ufe  in  making  other 
metalline  Subll ances  flow  with  eafe ;  but  then,  like  Antimony,  it  renders 
them  brittle.  It  hardens  and  adds  a  Silver  Luftre  to  Tin.  It  facilitates  in 
a  very  remarkable  Manner  the  Amalgamation  of  all  Metals  with  Mercury  a. 
As  to  the  Ufes  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  applied,  the  making  of  Smalt 
excepted,  they  are  not  very  numerous,  or  of  any  great  Importance.  The 
Magiftery  of  Bifmuth  is  a  famous,  though  not  by  any  means  an  innocent 
Cofmetic  ;  it  is  celebrated  alfo  for  making  a  fecret  and  invilible  Ink,  which 
is  rendered  legible  by  holding  it  to  the  Fire,  and  becomes  indifcernable 
again  as  loon  as  it  grows  Cold  b.  The  Pewterers  and  the  Letter  Founders 
mala  fome  ufe  of  it.  There  is  hov/ever  very  little  Reafon  to  doubt,  that  in 
fo  inquifitive  an  Age  as  this,  a  Mineral  with  fuch  uncommon  Qualities  will 
be  ftudioufly  and  critically  examined,  and  when,  in  confequence  of  this,  all 
its  Properties  are  thoroughly  known,  will  be  applied  to  more  benefloial 
Purpofes c. 

Calamine,  Lapis  Calaminaris,  or  Cadmia  Fofiilis,  is  found  plentifully 
in  Britain  d.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  other  Countries  have  it  alfo  in  perhaps 
as  great  Abundance ;  but  our  Calamine  is  richer,  and  of  a  fuperior  Quality  to 
any  that  comes  from  Abroad,  as  from  Experiments  the  belt.  Judges  allows 
It  is  a  fpongy  cavernous  Body,  of  a  greeniih-grey  Colour  as  it  comes  from 
the  Mine,  and  fometimes  contains  in  it  a  little  Lead.  It  is  firft  baked  or  tor- 
rined,  then  ground  fmall,  and  frequently  warned  before  it  is  fit  for  Ufe.  It 
makes  when  cemented  with  Copper  (for  the  Calamine  never  melts)  the  fineft 
Brafs;  and  the  Proof  of  the  Richnefs  of  the  Calamine  arifes  from  the  Quan- 
tity that  is  taken  up  by  the  Copper f.    Though  we  have  always  had  this 

z  It  fliould  fecm  that  if  this  Mineral  could  be  procured  in  Plenty,  it  might  this  way  under  proper 
Management  yield  great  Profit. 

a  Philofophical  TranfacYions,  N°.  396.  p.  193.  Boerhaave's  Chemiftry,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Mac- 
qucr's  Elements  of  Chemiftry,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  156.  ii.  p.  50 — 56. 

b  Mr.  Hellot  has  given  a  vei  y  full  and  curious  Account  of  this  lingular  Ink,  which  may  be  fceru 
in  the  Book  laft  cited  ;   but  it  was  orignally  difcovered   by  a  Lady  in  Germany. 

c  Diftionaire  de  Chymietom.  i.  p.  214.  Mineralogie,  torn.  ii.  p.  48 — 54.  Beaufobre  Intro- 
duction al'Etude  de  'a  Politique,   torn.  i.  p.  123. 

d  Particularly  in  Deibylhlrc,  Gloucefterftiire,  Nottingham/hire,  and  Somerfetfnire,  as  alfo  in 
Wales. 

e  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°.  198.  p.  672.  I  *  Erckerns's  AfTays,  iii.  28.  Houghton's 
Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Loads,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  185.  vol.  ii.  p.  19,. 
20,  82.    106      Neuman's  Works,   p.  123.     Hill's  Hillory  of  Fofiils,  p.  626. 

f  The  largeft  Qnnntiiv  of  Cala  ninaris  taken  up  by  Copper  is  about  one  third.     Brafs  may  be 

made  with  Zink  ;  and  no  doubt  ir  is    he  /ink  fublimc  I  from  the  Calamine  that  enters  the  Copper;. 

but  f  in  I  xp  rien  e  (hews,  Calamine  gives  abetter  Colour,  and   the   Brafs  is  more  ductile  than 

1  made  with  Zink.     A  greater  Quantity  of  our  Calamine  is  taken  up  by  Copper,  and  it 

contains  more  Zink,  than  any  other,  fometimes  one  half. 

Commodity, 
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Commodity,  yet  we  have  not  made  Brafs  long  before  the  Commencement 
of  the  prefent  Century  g.  It  is  alio  ufed  for  other  Purpofes,  particularly  in 
Medicine,  as  a  great  Deiiccative,  more  efpecially  in  the  Inflammation  and 
other  Diieafes  of  the  Eyes  h.  But  the  Credit,  if  not  the  Value  of  Calamine, 
is  very  much  raifed  fince  an  ingenious  Countryman  of  ours  difcovered  that 
was  the  true  Mine  of  Zink  K  This;  Mineral  was  indeed  known  before  to 
our  Miners  by  the  Name  of  Spelter  ;  but  they  knew  not  that  Spelter  was 
Zink,  or  that  it  could  be  extracted  from  Lapis  Calaminaris  k,  much  lefs 
had  they  any  Conception,  that  this  Spelter,  which  they  defpifed  as  an  In- 
cumbrance, was  in  reality  the  fame  Thing  as  that  boafted  Metal  from 
China,  fo  highly  efleemed  under  the  founding  Appellation  of  Tutenag '. 
Thefe  however  are  indubitable  Facts,  which  certainly  do  Honour  to  the 
Enquiries  of  the  prefent  Age,  and  fuch  as  will  turn  highly  to  the  Advan- 
tages of  Ages  that  are  to  come.  But  even  at  prefent  they  fall  within 
our  Plan,  as  they  are  apparent  Evidences  of  the  natural  and  inherent 
Riches  of  this  Country  m. 

Cobalt,  is  a  denfe,  ponderous,  bright,  ftriated,  mining  Mineral,  much  re- 
fembling  fome  of  the  Ores  of  Antimony  n.  It  is  from  this  Mineral  that  White 
Arfenic  is  produced,  as  from  a  Mixture  of  this  with  Sulphur  proceed  Yel- 
low and  Red  Arfenics.  But  the  great  Value  of  Cobalt  does  not  arife  from 
being  the  Matrix  of  thefe  Poifons,  though  even  thefe  have  their  Ufes  and 
their  Price  °.     It  is  from  this  Mineral  that  the  finefl  Blues  for  enamelling, 

*  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  ch.  xviii.  Maline's  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  59,  60.  Roberts's 
Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce,  p.  293. 

•»  Di&ionaire  Univerfelle  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  39;.  DifTertations  Chymiques  deM. 
Pot,  torn.  iii.  difT.  vii.     Juncker  Elemens  de  Chymie,  torn.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  xi. 

'  The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Ifaac  Lawfon,  who  died  before  he  had  made  any  Advantage  of  his 
Difcovery. 

k  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  N°.  4S2,  p.  670,  where  there  is  an  Account  of  a  Cylinder  of  a 
Fire  Engine  made  of  Spelter,  which  what  it  was,  the  Writer  profefTes  he  did  not  know.  Borlafe's 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  129.  Yet  in  Blount's  Gloflbgraphia,  London  1681,  8vo.  p. 
604.  we  find,  "  Spelter  a  Kind  of  Metal  not  known  to  the  Ancients,  which  the  Germans  call 
Zink".     He  probably  took  it  from  Sir  John  Pettus. 

1  This  is  the  fimpleft  and  beft  Manner  of  Writing  this  Word.  The  principal  Mine1  is  in  the 
Province  of  Hon  quang  in  the  very  Center  of  China. 

m  If  we  compare  the  Sentiments  of  thofe  who  recommended  many  Improvements  a  Century  or 
two  ago,  and  the  Progrefs  made  in  them  at  this  Day,  what  is  laid  in  the  Text  will  appear  highly 
probable.  Tutenag  was  brought  in  Ballaft  by  our  Eaft  India  Ships,  and  came  to  a  good  Market 
here.  There  was  Tonga  Prejudice  abroad  in  Favour  of  the  Indian  Zink;  but  by  Degrees  the 
moft  eminent  Metallurgies  have  dedarcd  in  Favour  of  ours. 

n  Neuman's  Chemical  Works,  p.  148 — 153.  Macquer's  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  ii.  p.  70. 
Hili's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  p.  625.  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  N°.  396.  p.  192.  L.  Erckerns's 
Allays. 

0  Arfenic  is  ufed  in  making  fome  Sorts  of  Giafs,  in  glazing,  and  by  the  Enamellers,  which 
accounts  for  the  Quantities  that  are  confumed. 

F  2  painting, 
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painting,  colouring  China,  and  many  other  Purpofes,  not  to  mention  warn- 
ing  and  ftarching,  which,  however,  are  very  conliderable  Articles,  are 
drawn  p.  It  was  from  hence  that  the  worthy  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  and  Commerce,  considering  the  large  Sums  which  went  an- 
nually out  of  thefe  Kingdoms  for  fuch  neceffary  Commodities  in  daily  and 
conftant  Ufe,  were  prompted  to  offer,  as  they  very  prudently  did,  a  Premium 
for  the  discovering  a  Cobalt  Mine  in  South  Britain,  which  was  claimed 
fome  Years  ago  by  a  Gentleman  in  Cornwall,  who  upon  due  Proof  received 
it  q.  This  Mine  however  might  be  as  well  called  a  Mine  of  Bifmuth,  there 
being  as  great  Quantities  of  one  Mineral  found  therein  as  of  the  other,  and 
which  is  To  far  from  being  a  Difparagement,  that  it  is  an  Advantage,  both 
Minerals  yielding  a  blue  Colour r.  Cobalt,  being  firft  freed  from  the  Arfe- 
nic  it  contains,  is  then  fo  treated  in  Furnaces  properly  contrived  for  the 
Purpofe,  as  that  being  melted  with  a  Quantity  of  powdered  Flints,  and  then 
fprinkled  with  Water,  it  forms  a  hard  ftony  Subftance  called  Zaffre 
or  Azure  Stone  s.  The  fame  Mineral  being  mixed  with  Pot-afh  and 
Sand  in  proper  Quantities  makes  Smalt  t;  this  being  beaten  fmall  becomes 
Powder  Blue;  and  that  fifted  very  fine,  and  divided  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent Height  of  its  Colours,  the  deeped:  and  fined:  of  thefe  is  what  is  ftiled 
Enamel  Blueu.  The  Richnefs  of  the  Cobalt  is  determined  by  the  Quantity 
of  the  other  Ingredients  it  abforbs,  which  is  at  lead:  equal  and  never  ex- 
ceeds four  Times  its  Quantity  w. 

P  Dictionaire  de  Chymle,  torn.  i.  p.  269.  Mineralogie,  torn.  il.  p.  36.  Encyclopedic  Portative, 
torn.  i.  p.  323. 

1  The  Premium,  which  was  thirty  Guineas  promifed  in  1754,  and  claimed  in  December  the 
fame  Year,  came  to  Francis  Beauchamp,  Efq;  in  whofe  Lands  at  Gwenap  it  was  difcovered.  We 
have  little  Reafon  to  doubt,  that  on  a  careful  Infpeftion  other  Cobalt  Mines  might  be  difcovered 
in  the  fame  County,  and  in  other  Parts  of  Britain. 

1  Neuman's  Chemical  Works,  p.  152,  153.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  FofTils,  p.  625.  Borlace's  Natu- 
ral Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  130,  131. 

s  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  Subftance  be  melted  or  only  mixed  with  the  Powder  of  cal- 
cined Flints  and  Water.  It  comes  in  Barrels,  and  takes  the  Shape  of  them,  being  very  hard  and 
firm,  and  thence  called  Azure  Stone.  Formerly  this  Name  was  given  to  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  the 
blue  Colour  prepared  from  thence  Ultramarine,  but  now  it  is  confined  to  this  Subftance;  and 
much  of  the  Colour  prepared  from  it  being  made  in  Holland,  it  is  fometimes  ftiled  Dutch  Ultra- 
marine. 

1  As  this  is  the  capital  Article,  and  may  be  made  equally  well  from  Bifmuth  and  Cobalt, 
it  would  be  a  national  Advantage  to  eftablifh,  which  is  certainly  prafticable,  the  Manufactura 
of  it  in  Cornwall.  The  Importance  of  this  will  more  clearly  appear  in  a  fubfequent  Note,  in 
which  we  fhall  mention  the  great  Advantages  arifing  from  the  Mine  of  Cobalt  (the  only,  one 
wrought)  in  Saxony.  . 

■  It  is  the  great  Excellence  of  this  Colour,  that  it  does  not  fuffer  by  Fire,  which  occafions  s 
great  Confumption  in  painting  earthen  Ware  and   Porcelain. 

w  Boerhaave's  Chemiflry,  vol.  i.   p.   116.     Neuman's  Chemical  Works,  p.  151,    152,.  153,. 
Macqucr's  Elements  of  Chcmiftry,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  75,  76, 
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Black  Lead  is  what  fome  have  fuppofed  with  very  little  Reafon  to  be 
the  Molybdena  or  Galena  of  Pliny  x;  others  ftile  it  Plumbago.  Our  ju- 
dicious Camden  in  whole  Days  it  was  a  new  Thing,  would  not  venture  to 
give  it  a  Latin  Name,  but  calls  it  a  metallic  Earth,  or  hard  mining  flony 
Subllance;  which  whether  it  was  the  Pnigitis  or  Melanteria  of  Diofcorides, 
or  an  Ochre  burned  to  Blacknefs  in  the  Earth,  and  fo  unknown  to  the  An- 
cients, he  left  others  to  enquire  Y.  Dr.  Merret,  from  the  life  to  which  it 
was  firft  applied,  named  it  Nigrica  Fabrilis z.  The  learned  Boyle  is  of  Opi- 
nion that  it  has  not  any  Thing  metallic  in  its  Nature  a;  relying  upon  which, 
we  have  ventured  to  give  it  a  Place  here.  It  is  indeed  a  very  fingular  Sub- 
ftance,  but  being  very  common,  and  confequently  very  well  known,  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  defcribe  it.  It  is  found,  but  in  very  trivial  Quantities, 
in  feveral  Mines  here,  and  it  may  be  alfo  in  other  Countries  b.  But  the  fole 
Mine  in  which  it  is  found  by  itlelf  is  on  Barrowdale,  about  fix  Miles  from 
Kefwick,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  <\  It  is  there  called  Wadd, 
and  thofe  who  are  bed  acquainted  with  it,  ftile  it  a  black,  pinguid, 
mining  Earth,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  impregnated  with.  Lead  and 
Antimony  d. 

When  it  was  firft  difcovered  the  People  uied  it  to  mark  their  Sheep *« 
It  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Medicine,  and  taken  in  Powder  for  the 
Cure  of  the  Cholic  and  the  Gravel;  but  it  has  been  fince  applied  to  many 
other  Purpofes.  It  ferves  to  fcour,  to  clean,  and  to  give  a  Luftre  to  wrought 
Iron,  and  to  defend  it  from  Ruft ;  it  is  applied  in  the  varnifhing  Crucibles* 
and  other  earthen  Veffels  that  are  to  be  expofed  to  the  fierceft  Fire,  which 
end  it  anfwers  effectually  f.     But  after  all,  the  great  Confumption  of  it  is 

1  Nat.  Hlft.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  6.  xxxiv.  cap.  18.  It  is  impoffible  on  reading  the  Defcription  of 
ef  Molybdena  to  conceive  it  has  any  Affinity  to  our  Black  Lead,  though  foreign  Authors  call  by 
that  Name  a  S-ubltance  found  in  Pruilia,  which  ferves  for  making  Pencils,  and  comes  from  thence 
to  be  confounded  with  ours,  which  it  in  no  other  Circumlrance  refembles. 

'  Britan.  p.  631.  Childrey's  Britannia  Baconica,  p.  170,  Sir  John  Pettus  in  his  EfTays  on 
metallic  Words,  under  Lead. 

z  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Bri'tannicarum,   p.  218. 

a  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  27.     He  fays  it  is  a  Mineral  fui  generis,  approaching  to  a  Talc. 

b  Borlafe's  Natural  Hift'ory  of  Cornwall,  p.  130.  Dictionuire  d'Hiftaire  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p-, 
459.      Diifertations  Chymiques  de  M.  Pott.  torn.  iv.  dilT.  i.. 

c  Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Folllls,  vol.  i.  p.  185.    198. 

d  Robinfon's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  p.  74,  75.  he  fays  it  is  a  Mun* 
dick  Metal.  This  is  a  Term  extremely  vague,  ufed  by  the  Miners  in  feveral  Counties  to  exprefs- 
3  Variety  of  Mineral  Subftances,  indeed  any  Subftance  they  cannot  explain  the  Nature  of.  Mr. 
Robinfon  fays  alfo,  that  by  a  violent  Heat  a  Regulus  ma)  be  extracted  from  it  refembling  Silver  in 
Colour  and  Brightnefs,  but  not  malleable. 

'  Philofophical  TranfacYions,  N°.  240,  p.  183.  where  Dr.  Plott  obferves  it  was  called  Nigra 
fabrilis,  in  Oppofition  to  Rubrica  fabrilis,  or  Ruddle. 

{  If  thefe  Circumftances  are  maturely  weighed,  it  may  perhaps  feem  not  improbable,  that  to- 
gether with  Talc  there  may  be  a  Mixture  of  Zink„ 
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in  two  Articles,  in  Dyeing,  to  fix  Blues  fo  as  that  they  may  never  change  their 
Colour ;  and  in  Pencils  g  ;  and  the  being  confined  to  this  Country  is  fo  well 
known  and  fo  univerfally  allowed,  that  they  are  from  thence  filled  abroad 
Crayons  d'Angleterre  ».  It  arifes  from  hence,  that  the  Nature  of  this  Sub- 
fiance  is  little  known  to  Foreigners,  the  mod  learned  of  whom  fpeak 
of  it  very  confufedly,  and  with  much  Incertainty  K  Thefe  farther  Particu- 
lars we  may  venture  to  affirm  concerning  it,  without  any  Danger  of  mis- 
leading our  Readers  ;  That  the  Mine  before  mentioned  is  private  Property, 
is  opened  but  once  in  Seven  Years,  and  the  Quantity  known  to  be  equal  to 
the  Confumption  in  that  Space  fold  at  once ;  and  as  it  is  ufed  without  any 
Preparation,  it  is  more  valuable  than  the  Ore  of  any  Metal  found  in  this 
Ifland.  But  there  is  nothing  improbable,  and  much  lefs  impoflible,  in  fup- 
pofing  that  other,  and  it  may  be  many  other  Ufes  will  be  difcovered  in 
Medicine,  Painting,  Dyeing,  Varnifhing  or  Pottery,  which  would  certainly 
contribute  to  raife  the  Value  of  a  Mineral  peculiar  to  this  Country,  and 
with  the  Nature  of  which,  though  fo  long  in  our  PoflelTion,  we  are  ilill  fa 
imperfectly  acquainted. 

It  is  very  natural  in  fpeaking  of  our  Metals  to  give  the  Preference  to 
Tin,  which  certainly  made  it  tint  known,  and  as  fome  very  learned  Men 
think,  gave  its  Appellation  to  this  Ifland  n.  Mines  of  Tin  firft  rendered  the 
Scilly  Iiles,  then  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  famous  ;  to  which  lafl  County 
thev  are  now,  as  we  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  chiefly  confined  °.  Tin,  though 
jn  itfelf  the  lighted,  in  its  Ore  is  the  heaviefr.  of  Metals.  It  is  very  feldom 
if  ever  found  pure,  and  the  Appearances  of  its  Ore  are  very  different  p. 
The  fineft  and  richefl  are  fliled  Tin-Grains,  or  Corns  of  Tin,  being 
Cryflals  of  a  black  Colour  of  different  Sizes  1.  It  is  alfo  found  in  a  heavy 
black  Stone,  Sometimes  in  a  more  porous  yellow  coloured  Stone,  and  is 

*  Roblnfon's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  p.  75,  76.  Sir  John  Pettus 
under  Lead,  in  his  EfTays  on  metallic  Words. 

h  There  are  a  Variety  of  Names  for  what  Foreigners  take  to  be  black  Lead,  fuch  as  Molybdene, 
Potelet,  Mine  de  Plomb  noire,  ou  Savonneufe,  Plomb  de  Mer,  Plombagine,  Plomb  de  Mine,  Cerufe- 
noire,  Talc-blende,  Faufle  Galene,  Mica  des  Peintres,  or  Crayon  de  Plomb.  But  whether  thefe 
Names  belong  to  any  one  Subil.mce,  and  whether  that  is  our  Black  Lead,  is  not  at  all  clear.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that  thefe  Appellations  belong  to  different  Subitances,  none  of 
which  are  the  fame  with  our  Mineral. 

'  Dictionaire  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  458,  459'.  Encyclopedic  Portative,  torn.  i.  p. 
401.     Mifcellanea  Berolincnfia,  torn.  vi.  p.  29. 

n  Bochart.  Canaan,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxix.  derives  Britain  from  Barat  Anac,  i.  e.  Ager  Stantii,  a 
Land  of  Tin. 

0  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  344. 

p  Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  ii.  p.  30,  107.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Foflils,  p. 
628,  629.     Borlafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  160. 

"*  Though  generally  Black,  they  are  not  always  fo,  but  fomefimes  white,  afh-coloured,  or  red, 
refjinbling  Glafs,  and  very  rich  in  Metal. 

commonly 
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commonly  intermixed  with  Spar,  Arfenic,  Lead,  and  other  Bodies  r.  As  a 
Metal  it  is  white,  mining,  melts  with  a  gentle  Heat;  ductile,  fo  as  to 
fpread  under  the  Hammer  into  Leaf,  which  Iron  and  Copper  will  not  do  - 
but  yet  cannot  be  drawn  into  Wire  as  thole  Metals  may  s.  It  is  not  fono- 
rous  in  itfelf,  and  yet  makes  other  Metals  fo,  when  mixed  with  them  t.  In 
point  of  Gravity,  it  is  as  Seven  to  One  in  refpecf  to  Water,  and  as  Seven  to- 
Nineteeen  in  regard  to  Gold".  Tin  Mines  are  generally  found  on  the  Sides 
of  Hills,  though  Veins  fometimes  pafs  through  Vallies  or  Brooks  between 
two  Hills,  and  are  followed  to  the  oppofite  Hill  w.  They  work  with  infi- 
nite Difficulty  through  hard  Rocks,  to  the  Depth  of  from  three  to  feventy 
Fathoms;  and  it  is  no  lef>  troubleibme  than  dangerous,  where  the  Earth  is 
loofe  and  apt  to  crumble  *.  Great  Quantities  of  Timber  arc  eonfumed  in 
thefe  fu.bterraneous  Works,  which  are  freed  from  Water  by  the  Help  of  Fire 
Engines,  and  other  Contrivances.  The  Veins  are  of  incertain  Thick  nefs 
from  three  Inches  to  three  Feet)'.  Tin  Grains,  or  Corns  of  Tin,  yield 
Five  Parts  in  Eight  of  Metal ;  whereas  Tin  Stones  yield  only  from  One  in 
thirty,  to  One  in  Sixty,  and  to  One  in  a  Hundred  and  twenty,  for  even  thefe. 
are  wrought  to  fome  fmall  Profit  *.  The  Ore  when  collected  is  broke, 
wafhed,  itamped  by  Mdls,  and  otherwife  treated  to  fit  it  for  the  Melti  ng- 
Houfe,  which  is  called  Drefiing  ;  except  the  Tin  Grains,  which  need  no  fuch 
Preparation.  After  melting  it  is  called  Black  Tin  ;  but  before  it  can  be 
expofed  to  Sale  it  is  carried  to  one  of  the  five  coinage  Towns,  where  after 
Examination  of  a  Piece  that  is  broke  from  a  Corner  of  the  Block,   the 

r  Tin  is  alfo  found  in  the  Moor-done  or  Granite,  in  the  Elvan,  a  blue  Stone  very  hard,  in- 
loofe  Stones  fpread  in  Floors,  in  Mud,  and  in  Sand  waffled  in  by  the  Sea. 

s  Lazarus  Erckerns's  Allays,  iv.  10 — 16.  Boerhaave's  Chemiftry,  vol.  i.  p.  98.  Neuman's 
Chemical  Works,  p.  65.  90.  Macqner's  Elements  of  Chemiftry,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  153.  370.  Juncker 
Elemens  de  Chymie,  torn.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  vi. 

'  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  curious  and  ufeful  Notes  on  Boerhaave,  hath  fome  very  juft  and  instructive 
Remarks  on  this  fingular  Circumftance. 

°  This  is  the  true  Characterise  of  Metals,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  Sub* 
fiances,  and  one  from  another. 

w  Becaufe  Mines  are  moft  common  in  mountainous  Countries,  the  Veins  being  more  readily  dif- 
covered,  and  the  Works,  eafier  carried  on,  this  connects  the  Idea  of  Mines  with  Mountains,  fcv 
that  we  can  fcarce  feparate  them.  But  in  Nature  they  have  no  fuch  Connection  ;  in  America 
many  rich  Mines  are  in  low  Ground,  and  in  our  own,  the  Mines  in  Swale  Dale  in  Ycrkfhire,  thofe 
near  Newland  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  in  Brallington  Moor  in  Derbyfhire,  are  in  Plains, 

x  Hence  they  are  Sources  of  much  Labour  and  Expence,  maintaining  thereby  Numbers  of 
People  comfortably  by  the  Fruit  of  their  own  Indnftry. 

y  Philofophical  Transitions,  N°.  69,  p.  2096.  N°.  138,  p.  949.  "Woodward's  Hiftory  of 
Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  85.   107. 

z  The  Principle  which  excites  that  indefatigable  Induftry  vifible  in  this  Ccuntry  is-  the  Pro- 
fits being;  divided.  The  Lord  of  the  Soil  has  commonly  a  clear  Sixth.  But  in  Mines  wrought 
■with  Difficulty  and  Hazard,  is  often  content  with  a  Ninth,  a  Twelfth,  or  a  Fifteenth,  the  Reft  being 
divided  amongft  the  Adventurers,  and  this  it  is,  that  by  keeping  Hops  alive,  leffens  the  Senfe  (f 
Labour,  aud  fuppons  the  Spirit  of  Mining.  A  Circumftance  that  deferves  the  deepeft  At- 
tention, 

Arms 
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Arms  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall  are  imprefTed  with  a  Hammer,  and  then 
it  is  called  White  Tin  a.  The  Duty  on  Coinage,  which  is  four  Shillings 
on  the  Hundred-weight,  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of  Cora- 
wall,  and  produces  a  Revenue  of  upwards  of  Ten  thoufand  Pounds  pet- 
Annum. 

The  Ufes  of  Tin  are  many;  it  is  fometimes  given  in  Medicine;  Pre- 
parations from  thence  are  employed  as  Cofmetics;  it  is  ufed  in  varnifhing 
Earthen  Ware;  in  Conjunction  with  Mercury  it  makes  the  Foliage  fpread 
on  the  Back  of  Looking-glafTes ;  amalgamated  with  Quickfilver,  Sulphur, 
and  Sal  ammoniac,  it  produces  the  Mofaic  Gold*-" ;  the  Calx  polifhes  Glafs, 
Steel,  Sec.  the  compound  Calx  is  what  we  call  Putty  d  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  in 
Solder  e :  Another  Manner  in  which  it  is  ufed  in  this  and  in  other  Coun- 
tries, is  what  is  called  Tinning,  or  as  the  French  ftile  it  Etamage,  by 
which  Copper  Veffels  are  rendered  neater  in  Appearance,  and  fafer  in  Ufe. 
When  applied  on  thin  Plates  of  lion,  which  we  did  not  pracfife  here  till  the 
Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century,  it  becomes  fit  for  many  Ufes,  and  fur- 
nifhes  a  Variety  of  neat  and  wholefome  Utenfils ;  it  enters  into  the  Composi- 
tion of  Bell-metal,  of  Printers  Types,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  Elegance,  Hard- 
nefs,  and  Beauty  of  our  Pewter,  of  which  at  Home  and  Abroad  there  is  fo 
great  Confumptionf.  Before  we  difmifs  this  Subject,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  deep  ruby  Colour  extra&ed  from  Gold  ufed  by  Painters  in  Enamel, 
is  made  by  precipitating  the  Solution  of  that  Metal  in  Aqua  Regia,  with  Calx 
of  Tin,  and  in  this  Refpect  it  is  highly  ufeful  in  finking  all  Scarlet  Dyesg. 
This  Metal  has  been  at  all  Times  one  of  our  Staple  Commodities,  and  very 
profitable.  At  prefent  there  are  good  Grounds  to  believe  the  Mines  in 
Cornwall  produce  of  this  Metal  to  the  Amount  of  Two  hundred  thou- 
fand Pounds  per  Annum,  which  is  about  four  Times  as  much  as  they  did 
at   the  Beginning   of  the    laft  Century  ».     Tin    is    found  in  Saxony  and 

a  For  thefe  Coinage  Towns,  fee  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 

b  Thefe  Blocks  weigh  Three  hundred  and  Twenty  Pounds,  the  Stamp  authenticates  the  Purity, 
and  implies  a  Pcrmiffion  to  vend  the  Tin  as  being  fo. 

c  This  rturum  Mofaicum  or  Mufivum,  is  a  Pigment  ufed  in  writing  or  embellifhing  Letters  in  a 
very  beautiful  Cold  Colour;  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  ftaining  Glafs  and  in  marbling  Paper. 

J  This  is  not  the  Glaziers  or  Painters  Putty,  but  a  Powder  of  calcined  Tin,  ufed  in  giving  the 
laft  Poliflr  to  fine  Works  in  Steel,  &c.  We  had  better  write  it  Puty  ;  the  French  call  it 
Pdee. 

*  It  is  of  Confequence  to  enumerate  the  principal  Ufes  of  Metals,  that  an  Idea  may  be  better 
formed  of  their  Value  from  the  various  Channels  of  Conlumption. 

*'  We  fend  annually  to  different  Parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Eaft  Indies  about  8000  Cwt. 
and  about  the  fame  Quantity  to  our  Plantations. 

*  Tin  imparts  this  (Quality  to  Pewter,  and  for  this  Reafon  Vats  of  this  Metal  are  ufed  in  gene- 
ral by  the  Scarlet  Dyers.     See  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

h  See  the  ingenious  and  \.  or  thy  Dr.  Eodafe's  natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  183.  See  alfo 
Maine's  Lex  Meicuoiia,  p.  59. 

Bohemia 
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in  Sweden  and  Bohemia,  but  in  ftnall  Quantities ',  and  much  inferior  in  Qua  - 
lity  to  ours,  as  Foreigners  who  are  the  mod  proper  and  impartial  Judges  unani- 
moufly  allow  K  In  confequence  of  this  there  is  a  conftant  and  considerable 
Exportation  both  of  wrought  and  unwrought  Tin  !.  On  the  latter  there 
is  a  Duty  of  three  Shillings  on  every  Hundred-weight ;  but  the  former  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  exported  free  >».  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  by  pro- 
per Attention,  and  a  few  neceffary  Regulations,  the  Exportation  of  this 
Metal  might  be  rendered  more  beneficial  to  the  Nation  ». 

Iron,  the  mofl:  ufeful,  and  through  the  wife  Diitribution  of  Providence, 
the  mod  common  of  all  Metals,  is  plentifully  found  in  all  Parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish Dominions".  The  Romans  wrought,  and  it  is  probable  were  the  firfb 
•who  wrought  our  Mines,  as  appears  from  their  Medals  found  in  the  Heaps 
of  Slags  and  Cinders,  which  are  the  only  Monuments  remaining  of  their 
Induftry  in  this  Particular1'.  The  Ore  hath  many  different  Appearances. 
Some  is  fliled  Brufh  Ore,  as  being  compofed  of  Threads  growing  on  a  red 
Kind  of  Earth,  or  hanging  from  the  Tops  of  Caves  or  old  Works.  Some 
in  Stones  of  a  reddilh,  blueilh,  or  grey  Colours,  fometimes  in  a  Sort  ef 

1  There  were  Tin  Mines  in  Spain  :  Thofe  in  Saxony  were  difcovered  in  the  thirteenth  Century 
by  an  Englishman  who  fled  from  Cornwall,  who  taught  the  Saxons  how  to  work  their  Mines  and 
drefs  their  Metal.  It  is  found  in  Si.im  and  in  the  Peninfula  of  Malacca  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
in  Japan.  There  are  Tin  Mines  alfo  in  Spanifh  Amjrica,  as  Alonzo  Barba  informs  us,  but  being 
in  the  Vicinity  of  richer  Metals  are  feldom  wrought. 

k  The  Tinners  in  Cornwall  have  great  Advantages,  fuch  as  the  Number  of  their  Mines,  the 
great  Quantities  of  Metal  in  their  Ores,  the  Facility  (in  Comparifon  of  others)  with  which  it  is 
wrought;  and,  which  ought  to  be  the  greateft  of  all,  the  Superiority  of  their  Metal  authenticated 
by  the  Coinage  Mark.  But  this  avails  us  little,  fince,  as  Dr.  Neuman  obferves,  p.  89.  there  is  1  C 
a  Tin-founder  in  Holland  who  has  not  Englifh  Stamps,  by  the  Help  of  which  he  paffes  his  C< 
pofition,  be  it  what  it  may,  and  come  it  from  where  it  will,  for  Corniih  Block  Tin.  There  cannot 
be  a  clearer  or  more  convincing  Proof  than  this  of  the  Excellency  of  our  Englifh  Tin,  or  a  better 
Ground  fur  hoping  we  fhall  continue  in  Poffeflion  of  this  Staple. 

1  The  Subftances  that  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  wrought  Tin  or  Pewter  are,  Martial  Rc- 
gulus  of  Antimony,  Zink,   Bifmuth,  Copper,  Iron,  Princes-metal;  of  two  or  three  of  t 
■every  Pewterer  has  his  particular  Method  of  compounding)  they  put  two  or  three  Pounds  to  an 
Hundred-weight  of  Tin,  and  by  this  Means  make  an  hard,    fonorous,   filver-like  Metal.     When 
foreign  Writers  mention  Englifh  Tin  they  often  mean  Pewter,  as  appears  by  their  Descriptions. 

m  Stat.  8  &  y.  William  III.  cap.  xxxiv.  §  1.  and  wrought  Tib.  was  declared  free  by  8  Geo.  I. 
cap.  xv. 

n  Borlafe's  Hi !tory  of  Cornwall,  p.  183. 

0  Iron  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derbyfhire,  Devonfhire,  Durham,  Glouceflerfhire, 
Hampfhire,  Kent,  Lancafhire,  Msnmouthfliire,  Shropfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  Stafford/hire,  Suffex, 
Warwicklhire,  Wiltlhire,  Yorldhke,  and  in  many  Parts  of  North  Britain,  Ireland,  and  in  North 
America. 

f  See  O.Walker's  Greek  and  Roman  Hiftory,  illuftrated  by  Coins  and  Medals,  in  the  Dedication 
to  William  Charleton,  Efq;  RichardfQ.a's  Account  of  Antiquities  in  Yorkfhiie,  preferved  by  Hearnc 
iu  Leland's  Itinerary,  torn.  i.  p.  141.  Remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis  Broksfby,  in  his  Travels 
through  differfiHt  Parts  of  England,  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  torn.  vi.  p.  95. 

Vol.  II.  G  ftiif 
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ftifT  unctuous  Clay,  and  fometimes  in  a  black  Sandq.  When  free  from 
its  Ore,  the  Metal  is  clofe,  hard,  fufible,  ductile  into  Wire,  fonorous,  and 
elaftic  r.  In  refpect  to  Weight,  it  is  in  regard  to  Water  as  Seventy-eight 
to  Ten,  but  to  Gold  as  Seventy-eight  to  One  hundred  Ninety-fix.  The 
Mines  are  from  Twelve  to  Fifty,  and  very  rarely  are  more  than  Sixty  Feet 
deep.  The  Veins  or  Loads,  like  thole  of  Till,  are  of  very  different  Dimen- 
fions,  and  their  Contents  of  very  different  Natures,  which  rather  than  their 
Size  determine  their  Value.  It  is  however  found  by  Experience,  that 
mixing  together  Ores  of  very  different  Qualities  hath  very  good  Effects  s. 
It  is  wrought  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  Uie,  with  much  Trouble  and  at  no- 
fmall  Expence. 

Some  Ore  is  roafted  before  it  can  be  fmelted.  This  lafr.  Operation  is 
performed  in  a  large  open  Furnace,  the  Fuel  and  Ore  being  mixed,,  and  the 
Fire  kept  to  the  greateft  Height  by  two  Pair  of  large  Bellows,  moved  by  a 
Wheel  driven  by  Water '.  When  the  Metal  is  melted,  it  is  let  out  of  the 
Receivers  into  a  Bed  of  Sand,  which  hath  one  large  and  feveral  fmall  Di- 
vifions,  in  which  it  lies  and  cools.  The  Iron  in  the  large  Divifion  is  called 
a  Sow,  and  in  the  fmaller  Pigs  «.  When  the  Furnace  is  once  charged 
they  keep  it  continually  fupplied  with  Ore  and  Fuel,  and  as  Occafion  re- 
quires let  out  the  Metal  for  feveral  Months.  In  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  the 
richeft  Ore  produces  an  hard  brittle  Iron,  but  by  mixing  Slag  and  Cinders 
therewith,  it  becomes  the  toughefh  and  beft  we  have  w.  Pig  Iron,  though. 
Metal,  and  fit  for  fome  Ufes,  is  not  malleable  x.     In  order  to  give  the  Me- 

'  Plot's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Staffbrdfhire,  p.   159.     Houghton's   Collections,  vol.    ii.  p.  215. 
Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  vol.  i.  p.  223 — 234.  vol.  ii.  p.  36 — 38.  86.  108.     Hill's  Hiftory 
of  Fo  fills,  p>  629.     Borlafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  195.     Befides  thofe  mentioned  in   ■ 
the  Text  there  are  other  Iron  Ores,  fuch  as  Haematites  or  Bloodftone,  the  Magnet  or  Loadftone, 
Smiris  or  Emery,  and  Magnefia  or  Manganefe,  all  of  them  found  in  Britain. 

1  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  197.  Boerhaave's  Chemiflxy,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  Neuman's  Works, 
p.  68 — 85.  Macquer's  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Juncker  Elemens  de  Chymie,  torn.  iii.  P.  iii. 
ch.  v. 

s  In  this  Cafe  they  feem  to  aft  as  Fluxes  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  faid  that  different  Sorts  of 
Ore,  none  of  which  feparately  could  have  been  wrought  to  much  Profit,  have  anfwered  well 
when  mixed.  See  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  lnftance  of  this  in  Juncker  Elemens  dc 
Chymie,  torn.  iii.  p.  301. 

'  It  is  from  this  and  other  Improvements  that  our  Mines  yield  much  more  than  formerly.  In 
the  old  Times  they  fcarce  made  in  their  Foot-blafb  or  Bloomeries  One  Hundred-weight  in  a 
Day,  and  left  as  much  or  more  Metal  in  their  Slaggs  ;  whereas  they  now  make  two  or  three  Tons  of 
Iron  in  the  fame  Space,  and  leave  a  mere  Cinder  behind.  It  is  faid  that  about  a  Century  ago 
there  were  Eight  hundred  Forges  in  England. 

«  This  is  what  the  French  call  Fer  en  gueufe,  and  alfo  Fer  de  Fonte.  Sows  and  Pigs  are  of 
different  Sizes,  thofe  which  run  rirfl  are  fmalleff. 

w  This  fome  have  thought  proceeded  from  the  Attraction  of  the  finer  Parts  of  the  Metal 
remaining  m  the  Slagg  by  the  new  Iron,  and  combining  therewith. 

»  Such  as  Pots,  Kettles,  Bullets,  Bombs,  Chimney  Backs,  and  other  coarfe  Works ;  but  this 
Iron  is  IHll  full  of  vitreous  Impurities,  which  are  expelled  by  repeated  Operations.. 
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tal  that  necefTary  Quality,  it  is  carried  to  the  Forges,  and  there  he&t*d  and 
hammered  in  every  Direction,  till  the  heterogeneous  Matter  being  expelled, 
it  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  united,  and  as  the  Workmen  call  it  welded 
together  Y.  After  this  it  is  divided  at  the  flitting  Mills,  and  then  it  is  filled 
B  vr  Iron  *.  The  Ufes  of  this  mod  valuable  Metal  are  by  far  too  many 
to  admit,  and  too  well  known  to  require  an  Explanation  here  a. 

Steel  is  made  from  Iron  by  Cementation,  and  employed  in  all  the  finer 
Manufactures,  in  fome  of  which  by  the  Skill  and  Induflry  of  the  Artificers 
it  is  railed  to  a  very  high  Valued.  There  is  no  Room  to  doubt,  that  in 
every  one  of  the  three  Kingdoms  there  may  be  enough  Iron  found  to  fup- 
ply  all  the  Britifh  Dominions,  and  yet  we  import  very  large  Quantities  from 
the  North,  from  Spain,  and  from  America  c.  The  Reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe 
the  Inhabitants  of  thole  Countries  can  make  it  cheaper.  For  Iron  being 
fmelted  in  an  open  Fire,  and  hitherto  in  general  with  Charcoal  only,  the  Oil 
of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  in  making  the  Metal  tough  ;  whereas  Pit 
Coal,  as  is  commonly  thought,  makes  it  hard  and  brittle,  we  cannot,  ex- 
cept in  fome  Places,  afford  that  Expence  d.  It  is  therefore  earneflly  to  be 
wifhed,  that  as  it  has  been  often  propofed  andpromifed,  the  Ufe  of  Pit  Coal 
could  be  generally  introduced,  fo  as  to  anfwer  in  all  Refpefts  as  well  as 
Charcoal,  which  would  be  of  very  great  Service,  and  be  very  much  to  the 
Advantage  of  the  Nation  <\  But  before  we  conclude  this  Article  it  is  very 
necefTary  to  obferve,  that  the  Importation  of  foreign  Iron  turns  highly  to  our 

y  Philofbphical  Tranfa&ions,  N6.  137,  p.  931.  N°.  199.  p.  695.  N°.  403.  p.  480.  There 
are  two  Forges  commonly  under  one  koof.  The  firft  is  called  the  Finery  (Affinerie)  where  it 
is  heated  and  hammered  alternately  till  rendered  pure.  The  fecond  is  ftiled  the  Chafrey  (Chau- 
ferie)  where  it  is  alfo  heated  and  hammered  into  large  Bars. 

z  In  this  State  it  is  complete  as  a  Commodity,  and  fit  for  Sale  to  the  Manufacturers  in  Iron, 
who  know  how  to  diflinguifh  the  Sorts  that  are  fitteft  for  their  refpeftive  Purpofes. 

a  It  furnifhes  in  Agriculture  and  in  Aits  all  the  Infhuments  for  a  vail  Variety  of  Purpofes ; 
and  if  Utility  was  refpecled  in  Titles,  had  never  been  ftiled  a  bafe  Metal. 

b  In  which  the  Time,  Labour,  and  Skill  of  the  Workmen  are  to  be  paid  for,  and  of  Courfe 
encreafe  the  Price  of  the  Metal.  As  in  Buckles,  Suffers,  fiae  Inffruineats  of  all  Kinds,  Springs 
of  different  Sorts,   particularly  Watch  Springs. 

c  In  Countries  where  this  Metal  abounds,  and  can  be  made  cheap,  it  is  exported  as  a  Com- 
modity. Ruilia  exports  annually  300,000  Pouds,  or  6000  Tons.  Sweden,  300,000  Schipponds, 
or  48,000  Tons.  Norway  to  the  Amount  of  400,000  Rix  Dollars.  A  great  deal,  and  efpecially 
Steel,  comes  from  Tranfilvania,  Hungary,  and  different  Parts  of  Germany,  and  fome  from  Hol- 
land, which  is  brought  from  Germany,   and   only  wrought  there  into  another  Form. 

d  The  Iron  Works  in  Mendip  Hills  had  long  fince  deftroyed  the  Oaks  in  that  Forefl.  But 
in  fome  Places  Woods  are  preferved  for  the  Supply  of  the  Iron  Works. 

e  In  Lancafhire  Time  out  of  Mind  they  have  ufed  Turf  with  Charcoal,  and  prefer  it  to  Char- 
coal alone.  They  tried  Pit  Coal  but  without  Succefs.  Yet  in  1746,  Mr.  Ford  (in  Colebroke  Dale 
in  Shropshire)  the  fame  Perfon  -who  made  a  Cylinder  of  Spelter,  made  Iron  brittle  or  tough  as 
he  pleafed  with  Pit  Coal,  both  Ore  and  Fuel  being  found  in  the  fame  Dale.  At  this  Time, 
as  I  have  been  well  informed,  Iron  is  wrought  with  Pit  Coal  at  the  Carron  Works  in  North 
Britain. 

G  2  Advantage, 
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Advantage,  for  we  import  it  in  our  own  Bottoms,  much  of  it  from  our 
own  Colonies,  and,  except  from  thefe,  under  a  Duty  ?-,  and  when  manu- 
factured here,  in  which  a  van1  Number  of  Hands  in  different  Parts  of  the 
Ifland  are  continually  employed ,  it  furnifhes  an  immenfe  Exportation, 
and  no  fmall  Part  of  this  to  the  very  Countries  where  the  Iron  was- 
produced  S. 

Copper  is  plentifully  found  in  all  the  Britiih  Territories  K  Yet  though: 
known  long  before,  our  Mines  hive  not  been  wrought  above  Two  hundred. 
Years,  and  not  to  any  great  Purpofe  till  within  the  prefent  Century  '.  This 
Metal  is  fometimes  found  pure,  or  very  nearly  fo,  and  that  in  fo  large  Pieces 
as  to  make  it  necefTary  to  break  them  in  the  Mine  before  they  can  be  con- 
veniently railed k.  But  in  general,  like  other  Metals,  involved  in  ffony 
Crufts  of  all  Colours  ',  and  even  many  of  thefe  are  beautifully  blended  to- 
gether, whence  the  Ore  receives  the  Name  of  the  Peacock's  Tailm.  This 
itony  Ore  is  fo  intimately  mixed  with,  and  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  Me- 
tal, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  feparate  them,  which  is  one  principal; 
Caufe  of  the  Dearnefs  of  Copper.  This  Metal  is  of  a  bright  orange  Red, 
clofe,  hard,  malleable,  dudtile  into  Wire,  fonorous,  and  elaftic;  and 
is  not  only  wrought  on  by  all  Solvents,  but  even  by  Water,  which 
makes  it  very  apt  to  ruft".  In  point  of  Gravity,  it  is  as  Nine  to  One  in 
refpect  to  Water,  and  in  regard  to  Gold  as  Nine  to  Nineteen  °.     The 

f  Thefe  Duties  are  very  judicioufly  regulated,  for  the  Support  of  Commerce,  and  the  promo- 
ting our  own  Manufacture. 

s  To  Sweden,  Spain,  and  America,  through  the  fuperior  Dexterity  of  our  Mechanics,  and 
feveral  Means  employed  in  promoting  Expedition. 

ii  In  great  Plenty  in  Cardiganfhire,  Chefliire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derbyfliire,  Devonihire, 
Lancashire,  Ifle  of  Man,  Northumberland,  Shropfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  StaftbrduYire,  Yorkfhire, 
Wales,  Warwickfhire,  Weftmorland,  in  North  Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America. 

1  This  was  occafioned  chiefly  by  thofe  Errors  and  Iucertainties  in  our  Laws  in  regard  to  Mines, 
v  '  ii  h  are  now  happily  removed. 

k  Borlafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  203. 

1  Plot's  StafFordihire,  p.  165.  Woodward's  Foflils,  vol.  i.  p.  193 — 198.  vol.  ii.  p.  24-—:-. 
S3.  106.  Boerhaave's  Chemiflry,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  92.  Macquer's  Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  Hill's 
Foflils,  p.  632.     Juncker  Ekmens  de  Chymie,  torn.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.iv. 

">  L.  Erckerns's  Allays,  the  whole  Third  Book.  Neuman's  Chemical  Works,  p.  67.  He  alfo 
afferts  that  Lapis  Lazuli  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  Copper  Ore. 

"  Diftionaire  de  Commerce,   torn.  i.  P.  ii.  col.  1230,   1231.     Diflertations  Chymiques  de  M. 
Pott,  torn.  iii.  p.  297 — 586.    Juncker  Eleraens  de  Chymie,  torn.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  iv.    Dicfionaire  de 
/mie,  torn.  i.  p.  333.     Mineralogie  de  Bomare,  torn.  i.  p.  175 — 205.  Encyclopedie  Portative, 
tom.  i.  p.  41 1.     Beaufobre  Introduction  a  l'Etude  de  la  Politique,  torn.  i.  p.  127. 

0  What  we  are  told  of  Copper  from  Japon  being  heavier   than  any  European  Copper  is  not 

true  ;    Sweuifh  Copper,   according  as  it  is  refined,  is  fometimes  heavier  and  fometimes  a  little 

r,  in   this  Proportion,  8,834,  8,799,  8,734  ;  the  middle  Number  reprefenting  the  Japon 

Copper,  and  the  firft  and  r  li(h,  and   Water  efteemed    1,000.     At  Amfterdam  Swedifh 

about  70  Florins  for  100  lb.     An  Halfpenny  of  the  Coin 
k.  v ,  II.    ..    g  -.J  9000,  our  Copper  being  when  pure  as  heavy  as  any. 

2  Mines 
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Mines  are  wrought  to  a  great  Depth,  fometimes  to  more  than  a  hundred 
Fathom,  often  through  a  very  hard  Rock,  and  confequently  with  much 
Labour  and  at  a  vaft  Expence  p.  The  Veins  or  Loads  are  much  wider, 
thicker,  and  richer  than  thofe  of  either  Tin  or  Iron  ;  lb  that  on  the  firft 
opening  of  a  Mine  in  Cornwall,  it  threw  up,  that  is  the  Miners  Term,  as 
much  Copper  in  a  Fortnight  as  fold  for  Five  thoufand  Seven  hundred  Pounds,, 
and  in  the  next  three  Weeks  and  two  Days  as  much  more  as  came  to  Nine 
thoufand  Six  hundred  Pounds  (1.  But  this  was  a  very  extraordinary  Cafe, 
and  what  is  not  often  to  be  expected r. 

The  feparating  the  Metal  from  the  Ore  is  a  very  arduous  and  intricate 
Operation ;  for  firffc  it  is  broken  to  Pieces  in  the  Mine,  then  raifed,  ranged 
according  to  its  Sizes,  warned,  picked,  ftamped,  and  forted*.  When 
brought  to  the  Melting-houfe,  it  is  firffc  roafted,  next  ftamped  again,  and 
then  melted,  when  it  is  friled  Red  Copper  t,  and  having  ftill  heterogene- 
ous Subftances  mixed  with  it,  melted  over  again  perhaps  more  than  once, 
and  then  it  is  {tiled  Black  Copper  «  ;  if  it  is  fufpecled  to  hold  Silver,  as 
it  frequently  does,  it  is  returned  to  the  Furnace,  where  a  Proportion  of 
Lead  is  added,  and  then  it  is  expofed  only  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat  as 
is  fufficient  to  melt  the  Lead,  which  attracts  and  carries  away  the  Silver, 
leaving  the  Block  of  Copper  honey-combed  v.-.  This  is  afterwards  melted, 
and  becomes  at  lafl  what  is  called  Rose  Copper,  that  is,  perfectly  fine  and 
pure*.  The  Ufes  of  this  Metal,  like  thofe  of  Iron,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
infixed  en  here;  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  its  Malleability,  Flexi- 
bility, Ductility,  and  Elafticity,  render  it  fit  almoft  for  every  Thing  to 

p  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  our  Mines,  for  in  foreign  Countries  there  are  fome  much  deeper, 
86  having  been  longer  wrought. 

s  Borlafe's  Natural  Hiirory  of  Cornwall,  p.  206.  This  Mine  is  in  Huel  Virgin,  in  the  Pariih  of 
Gwenap,  and  the  Fact  happened  in  July  and  Auguft  1757. 

'  It   might  contribute  to   the  rendering  thefe  Mines   more   valuable,  if,  a:  in  Germany,  \vc ' 
were  affiduous  in  extracting  the  richer  Metals  from  the  Copper,  which  though  it  mig'it  be  for- 
merly very  prudently  declined,  from   the  Fear  of  its  being  feized  as  a  Mine-royal,  yet  now   when 
there  are  no   fuch  Apprehenfions,   private  and  publick  Intereft  unite  in  recommending  fuch  En- 
deavours. 

s  Borlafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  203,  204,  20  J.     1  no  Means 

fo  refraftory  as  in  fome  other  Countries. 

t  In  this  Fufion  a  proper  Flux  is  ufed  to  difpofe  the  Metal  to  feparate  from  the  earthy,  floay, 
fulphureous,  and  arfenical  Particles  with  which  it  is  intermixed. 

u  The  Copper  in  this  State  continues  ftill  mixed,  but  mixed  with  metallic  Particles,  chiefly  Lead 
and  Iron,  from  which  it  muft  be  alfo  purified. 

w  In  Germany  Copper  is  frequently  mixed  with  Silver,  which  they  are  very  dextrous  in  d 
covering,  from  the  Appearance  of  the  Ore,  as  alfo  in  the  Block. 

x  In  fome  of  the  richeft  Mines  in  Hungary  their  Copper  requires  foul  .  kings  to  : 

fine. 

.  ieh 
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which  Metal  can  be  applied  y.  Befides  we  are  to  remember,  that  from 
Copper  Brafs  is  made,  and  from  thence  all  the  numberlefs  Articles  that  are 
manufactured  for  public  and  private  Ufe,  from  our  heavy  Artillery  down 
to  the  Furniture  of  our  Kitchens,  and  which  Occafions  no  fmall  Confump- 
tion  drawn  into  Wire  for  Pins  z. 

Verdigrise  might  be  alfo  made  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  Countries, 
and  it  is  really  amazing  that  we  have  hitherto  neglected  fo  obvious  and  at 
the  fame  Time  fo  valuable  an  Improvement a.  Yet  the  not  making  any 
Ufe  of  Waters  highly  impregnated  with  Metal  from  the  Copper  Mines, 
after  the  immenfe  Profit  that  has  been  made  by  throwing  old  Iron  into 
them  in  Ireland  b,  is  ftill  more  amazing,  efpecially  as  very  fine  blue  Vitriol 
hath  been  obtained  from  thofe  Waters  in  Cornwall,  and  is  a  Thing  not 
attempted  any  where  elfec.  In  reference  to  the  Value  of  our  Copper  Mines 
we  can  only  form  Conjectures,  and  thefe  may  very  eafily  deceive  us.  We  are 
told  that  the  Copper  Ore  raifed  in  Cornwall  produces  Two  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds  per  Annum  d;  and  fome  have  guefTed,  with  what  Accuracy  I  can- 
not pretend  to  fay,  that  the  Corniih  Mines  do  not  yield  more  than  a  fifth 
of  what  is  produced  in  Britain.  It  is  alfo  very  certain,  that  there  are  many 
Veins  of  Copper  well  known,  that  are  not  wrought  on  account  of  the 
great  Expences  attending  fuch  Undertakings,  more  efpecially  at  the  be- 

1  The  Ancients  furpafled  us  in  giving  a  Temper  and  an  Edge  to  Copper.  M.  de  Caylus, 
having  communicated  his  Sentiments  on  this  Subjeift  to  Mr.  Geoffroy  the  younger,  that  ingenious 
Chemift  undertook  and  accomplifiied  the  Difcovery  or  Revival  of  this  loft  Art.  We  are  told 
this  by  the  Count  de  Caylus  himfelf,  to  whom  the  World  is  indebted  for  fo  many  learned 
Works. 

*  Thefe  little  Implements  are  made  of  Brafs  Wire  blanched.     The  Manufacture  is  curious,  and 
gives  Bread  to  Multitudes,   fince  from  the  Wire  to  the  Pin  there  are  twenty-five  Hands  employed. 
'  It  is  faid  fome  Tiials  have  been  made  with  fo  great  Succefs,  as  that  Verdigiife  made  here 
was  equal  to  any  imported. 

b  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p  118.  where  the  Facts  are  related  from  indifpu 
table  Authority,  and  are  indeed  of  publick  Notoriety. 

c  Borlafe's  Natural  Hi  (lory  of  Cornwall,  p.  207.  where  he  informs  us  that  this  was  difcovered 
by  Mr.  Rouby  at  Plymouth,  and  in  confequence  of  this  a  Vitriol  Manufacture  fet  up  at  Red- 
ruth in  Cornwall.  It  is  from  hence  this  ingenious  Gentleman,  to  whom  his  native  County  Hands 
fo  much  indebted,  takes  Occafion  to  recommend  the  Method  of  procuring  Copper  by  dilTolving 
Iron  in  vitriolick  Waters. 

i  Id.  ibid.  p.  207.  where  he  fays  it  has  produced  to- Cornwall  160,000  Pounds  annually  for 
ten  Years  paft.  Put  whoever  reads  and  confiders  the  Method  in  which  the  Ore  is  fold  according 
to  his  Account,  will  not  think  the  Copper  of  Cornwall  overvalued  at  /.  200,000,  more  efpecially 
if  he  reflects  on  the  Price  of  fine  Copper  at  Amfterdam.  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i. 
p.  34;.  There  is  a  Miflake  as  to  Coals  paying  Duty  ;  for  the  Copper  as  well  as  Tin  Works  enjoy  the 
Benefit  of  a  Drawback  in  virtue  of  the  Statutes,  9  Ann.  cap.  6.  §  54.  and  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  41  .  §  3. 
We  export  annually  to  different  Parts  of  the  World  and  our  own  Colonies  about  21,000  Cwt.  of 
this  Metal  annually. 
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ginning  e.     In  Procefs  of  Time,  ho  a  ever,  it  is  more  than  probable  thejr 
will  be  opened  as  more  Markets  mall  be  found  for  their  Produce. 

Lead  is  a  Metal  for  which  this  Ifland  was  always  famous.     Our  Mines 
were  very  probably  wrought  by  the  Britons,  but  certainly  by  the  Romans  > 
and  one  of  their  mod  learned  Writers  hath   affured  us,   that  the  Produce 
was  fo  great  as   to   render  it  neceflary  to  fix  the    Quantity  that  mould  be 
railed  f".     The  Saxons  followed  their  Example,  and  indeed  our  Lead  Mines 
were  in  all  Ages  amongft  the  acknowledged  Sources  of  our  national  Wealth, 
and  fo  they  ftill  remain.     This  Metal  is  very  abundant  in  South  Britain  Sr 
North  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  Ifles.     The  Ore  appears  in  many 
different  Forms,  and  from  thence  receives  feveral  Names  h.  Sometimes  from 
its  Colour,  it  is  filled  Grey,  Blue,  or  White  Ore ;   fometimes  from  its  Tex- 
ture, it  is  called  fpringy,  Heel  grained,    and  crofs  grained  Ore ;  and  fome- 
times from  its  Pofition,   flat,  plated,  or  bellied  Ore.     But   the  moil   com- 
mon, is  the  diced,  cubic,   or  teffelated  Ore  K     In  fome  Places  it  has  been 
found  fo  free  from  Spar,   or  other  heterogeneous  Matter,  as  to  be  almoft 
pure,  and  this  is  called  Naked  Ore,  and  is  very  rich  K     Lead  when  re- 
fined is  the  foftefl  of  all  Metals,  fmooth,  duclile,  and  little  if  at  all  fono- 
rous  or  elaflic.     It  is  in  reference  to  Water  as  Eleven  to  One,  and  in  re- 
flect to  Gold  as  Eleven  to  Nineteen  '.    Mines  of  Lead  are  commonly  on  the 
Declivity  of  Hills,  and  thofe  in   this   Country  are  wrought  from  Ten  to 
Seventy  Fathom  deep,  cut  with  much  Labour  and  with  no  fmall  Charge. 
The  Veins  are  very  irregular,  fometimes  a  few  Inches  only,  and  fometimes 
feveral  Feet  in  Extent «.     The  Ore  is  alfo  fometimes  forced   out  of  the 
Lead,    and   found  loofe  in  pretty  confiderable   Quantities,  and   at  fome 
Diilance. 

e  It  would  contribute  much  to  this  if  fome  Means  could  be  found  to  leffen  the  Number  of  Fu- 
fions,  or  in  other  Refpefts  to  fhorten  the  Procefs  of  refining  Copper. 

f  Plin.  Nat.  Hilt,  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  17.  where  he  fays  it  was  obtained  with  much  Difficulty  and 
Labour  in  France  and  Spain,  but  with  great  Facility  in  Britain. 

g  Cardiganfhire,  Chefhire,  Cumberland,  Derbyfhire,  Devonfhire,  Durham,  Flintfliire,  GIou- 
cefterfhire,  Lancashire,  IfleofMan,  Monmouthfhire,  Montgomeryshire,  Northumberland,  Shrop- 
fhire,  Somerfetlhire,  StarFordfhire,  Wefimorland,  and  Yorkfhire. 

h  All  Ores  are  fubjecT:  to  many  accidental  Alterations  in  the  Earth,  to  which  thefe  different  Ap- 
pearances are  to  be  referred  ;  but  the  Metal  when  refined  is  precifely  the  fame. 

*  Philofophical  Transactions,  N".  28.  p.  535.  N°"  30.  p.  767.  N°.  407.  p.  22.  L.  Erckerns's 
Affays,  Book  iv.  the  firft  Nine  Chapters.  Plot's  Staffordshire,  p.  166.  188,  189.  Boyle's  Works, 
vol.  v.  p.  30.  34,  35.  644.  Woodward's  FofTils,  vol.  i.  p.  210 — 220.  vol.  ii.  p.  27 — 30., 
83—85.  107,  108      Hill's  FofTils,  p.  635,  636. 

k  When  fmall,  this  very  pure  Ore  is  ufually  Ailed  Lead  Grains  ;  when  from  the  Size  of  fmall 
Nuts  to  that  of  a  Man's  Fife  Naked  Ore,  and  in  the  North  BoofeWork. 

1   Dictionaire  d'Hilloire  Naturelle,   torn.   iv.  p.  394.     Differtations  Chymiques  de  M.  Pot,  torn, 
i.  p.  381.  torn  ii.  p.    155 — 157.  torn.  iii.  p.  126286.  300.  304.  455.     JunckerElemens.de- 
Chymie,  torn.  iii.  P.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

"  Childrey's  Britannia  Baconica,  p.  111,  112. 
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The  Operation  of  feparating  the  Metal  from  the  Ore  is  likewife  attended 
with  Trouble  and  Expence,  though  with  lefs  in  .both  than  Tin,  Iron,  oi 
Copper".  In  the  firft  Place  it  is  broke  and  beat  to  Pieces,  next  warned 
in  a  running  Stream,  then  pafled  through  Iron  Sieves,  and  laiTly  carried  to 
the  Furnace".  This  is  placed  on  a  Hearth  of  Clay  or  Iron  Stone,  on  which 
a  Fire  is  made  with  Charcoal,  and  maintained  with  fmall  Wood.  The  Ore 
is  thrown  on  this  Fire,  and  as  the  Metal  melts  it  runs  down  into  a  Recep- 
tacle prepared  for  it;  thence,  while  liquid,  it  is  lifted  out  in  an  Iron  Ladle 
red-hot,  and  being  caff  into  a  Bed  of  Sand  it  becomes,  when  cold,  what 
they  call  a  Pig  of  Lead  p.  There  is  a  wide  Difference  in  the  Nature  and 
Value  of  Ores,  for  fome  yield  but  thirty-five  and  others  eighty  Pound  of 
Metal  from  One  hundred  of  Ore  <l.  But  if  they  yield  lefs  than ,  thirty  -five  they 
are  not  thought  worth  the  Working,  that  is,  unlefs  the  Ore  is  alio  known 
to  hold  Silver.  In  fact,  all  our  Lead,  or  at  leaft  almoft  all,  holds  Silver 
more  or  lefs  ^  but  the  Term  of  holding  Silver  implies,  that  it  holds  a  furfi- 
cient  Quantity  to  defray  the  Expence  of  extracting  it  with  Profit;  fome 
Lead  yields  thirty  Ounces  of  Silver  in  a  Ton,  fome  eighteen,  and  fome 
only  four  Ounces  r.  The  Ores  richeft  in  Lead  hold  none  at  all;  that  is, 
none  that  is  worth  extracting5. 

The  Ufes  to  which  this  Metal  is  applied,  either  manufactured  by  itfelf, 
or  in  Compofition  with  other  Metals,  would  require  and  deferve  a  par- 
ticular Treatile,  winch  would  be  in  many  Refpecls  curious,  entertaining, 
and  inftructivc'.     All  that   we   mall  fay  farther  here  ic,   that   from  Lead 

"  Harifon's  Befcription  of  Britain,  B.  i!i.  ch.  xviii.  Fuller's  Worthies  in  Derbyshire,  p.  220, 
230.     Somerfetfhire,  p.  17. 

0  This  is  the  gene  id  ;  and  though  the  Metal  is  eafily  obtained,  yet  Plenty  making  it 
cheap,  none  but  rich  Ores  are  (melted  at  prefent. 

P  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  199 — 21 1.  Borlafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  209. 
Brand fhagen's  Trial  of  Ores  and  Minerals. 

1  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  34,  35.  Crew's  Mufeum  of  the  Royal  Soeiety,  p.  329.  Hcton's 
Account  ofMines,  p.  155,  156. 

'  Junckeri  Confpe&us  Chemia,  p.  777.  Brauns  Amcenetates  Subterraneas,  Gloflariae,  1726,  /(.to. 
p.  51.    Woodward's  Foflils,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  30.  where  he  informs  us,  that  a  Lead  Mine  at  Guarneck, 

St.  Allen's  Pariih,  near  Truro  in  Cornwall,  produced  One  hundred  and  forty  Ounces  of  Silver 
in  a  Ton,  and  was  reputed  the  richeft  in  England. 

s  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.    p.  207.     Ray's  Northern  Words,    p.   129.  where  there  is  an  Ac- 
Qt  ol   the  Manner  of  refining  Lead,  and  extracting  the  Silver  from  it.     This  was  done  at  that 
Time  with  white  Coal  and  black,  that  is  Charcoal  and  Twigs   dried   but  not  burnt.     In  1692, 
a  Com  pa  ted  for  imelting  and  refining  Lead  with  Pit  Coal,  which  they  have  con- 

tinued to  do  with  great  Succefs. 

1  Until  fuch  a  Work  appeal  s  the  curious  Reader  may  confult  Boerhaave's  Chemiftry,  vol.  i.  p.  84— 
87.     Neuman's   Chemical  Works,  p.   54—61.     Macquer's  Elements,    vol.  i.  p.    7.   123.    153 
.'.  vol.  ii.  p.  322.     DLTionaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  iii.  col.   224 — 239.     Mineralogie  de  Bo- 
mare,  torn.  ii.   p.  95 — 115.     DicYtonaire  de  Chymie,   torn.  ii.  p.  263 — 271.     B.eaufobre  Intro- 
e     'ion  a  rEu.de  de  la  Politique,  torn.  i.  p.  120.. 
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fome  other  Subflances  are  produced,  which  from  the  large  Confumption  of 
them  may  be  regarded  as  Things  of  great  Value.  Ceruse,  or  White 
Lead,  which  is  made  by  expofing  thin  Plates  of  this  Metal  to  the  Fumes 
of  Vinegar,  which  is  the  Balis  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Paint,  ferves  for  many 
other  Purpofes,  and  is  alfo  of  fome  Ui'e  in  Surgery,  though  not  in  Medi- 
cine u.  There  is  likewife  a  very  beautiful  Colour  made  from  the  Calx  of 
Lead,  which  paffes  commonly  under  the  Name  of  Yellow  Ochre  w.  Add 
to  thefe  Minium  or  Red  Lead,  which  is  obtained  by  giving  and  continuing 
a  certain  high  Degree  of  Heat  to  the  Calx  of  Lead  in  a  reverberatory  Fur- 
nace x.  It  is  in  great  Uie  as  a  fine  red  Pigment,  enters  into  the  Compo- 
fition  of  deficcative  Philters ;  and  is  a  capital  Article  in  the  Commerce  of 
the  Venetians  in  the  Levant )'.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  form 
any  probable  Guefs,  at  the  Value  of  the  Lead  raifed  from  our  Mines7. 
But  to  balance  this,  we  are  very  certain  of  the  following  Particulars,  that 
within  this  laft  Century  we  have  wrought  many  more  of  thefe  Mines  than 
formerly,  that  we  ftill  continue  to  work  many  of  the  old  Mines  to  greater 
Profit  than  in  paft  Times,  that  our  Knowledge  in  all  Things  regarding 
Metals  is  very  highly  improved,  that  moil  of  the  Impediments  which  re- 
tarded fuch  Works  are  removed,  by  rendering  the  Property  in  them  cer- 
tain and  iecure,  and  that  our  Lead  is  the  very  bed  in  tbe  World,  which  is 
not  to  be  underfiood,  as  if  there  was  any  real  Difference  in  Lead,  when 
rendered  thoroughly  pure  and  fine,  but  that  this  is  done  with  greater  Eafe, 
•and  that  our  Metal  yields  more  in  Proportion  than  in  other  Countries 3. 

0  Philofophkal  Tranfaftions,  N"\  138.  p.  935.  where  there  is  an  ex  aft  Account  of  the  Man- 
ner in  which  they  prepare  it  from  our  Lead  at  Venice.  The  coarfer  Sort  is  what  we  commonly  call 
White  Lead,  too  frequently  adulterated  with  Chalk  and  Whiting,  and  only  the  fineft  isftiled  Cerufe. 
It  is  employed  by  Painters  of  all  Kinds,  as  in  Truth  there  is  no  white  Paint  but  this. 

w  This  is  alfo  ftiled  Mafticot  or  Mafficot,  and  is  ufed  to  give  a  Body  to  Yellow,  as  Cerufe  does 
to  white  Paints;  only  the  laft  is  moft  in  Ufe  for  the  Reafon  above-mentioned. 

x  We  commonly  call  this  Red  Lead,  and  the  fineft  is  often,  though  falfely  called  Vermillion  ; 
the  various  Ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  render  the  Confumption  confiderable, 

y  The  Venetians  make  all  thefe  much  bettei  than  any  other  Nation.  They  diftinguim  three 
Sorts  of  Minium,  or  as  they  call  it  WQnio  ;  the  fine,  which  is  made  by  railing  the  Fire  to  a  proper 
Height,  from  Cerufe  ;  the  middle  Sort,  from  the  wafte  Cakes  left  in  making  Cerufe;  the  coarfe  or 
worft  Sort,  from  Litharge  ;  the  Fire  is  ufually  kept  up  three  Days  and  Nights  ;  but  it  is  the  Smoke 
palling  over  the  Metal  that  produces  the  Colour. 

1  About  a  Century  ago  we  raifed  in  the  whole  about  8000  Ton.  We  now  fend  near  twice  that 
Quantity  to  Holland,  Fiance,  Italy,  and  other  Parts  of  Europe,  3000  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  near  1000 
to~the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  befides  fupplyiug  an  extended  and  ftill  growing  Confumption 
of  this  Metal  at  Home. 

*  Prodigious  Quantities  of  P.ritiiTi  Lead  Ore  are  exported  to  Holland,  and  there  fmelted,  the 
Silver  extracted,  and  Cerufe,  Mafficot,  Minium,  Litharge,  &c,  made  from  it,  and  fent  all  over  Eu- 
rope. There  is  a  Duty  of  Five  per  Cent  on  Lead  Ore  exported,  but  from  what  has  been,  and  what 
will  be  faid,  a  Doubt  may  arife  whether  it  may  not  be  for  the  Intcieft  of  the  Public  to  direft 
its  being  (melted  before  it  is  fent  abroad. 

Vol.  II.  H  It 
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It  feems  equally  flrange  that  our  old  Writers  lhould  pofitively  afferiv 
that  there  was  Plenty  of  Quickiilver  and  Cinnabar  in  England  !>,  and  that 
the  mod  judicious  and  inquihtive  of  our  modern  Naturalifts  fliould  be  as 
politive  that  there  is  neither  =  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
Truth  of  what  they  fay.  It  is  not  however  impoffible  or  even  improbable,, 
that  though  none  is  found  or  believed  to  be  in  this  Ifland,  yet  if  diligently 
fought  they  might  be  met  with  <*,  at  leaft  in  Quantities  iufficieut  for  our 
own  Confumption  e ;  for  though  Cinnabar  is  the  principal  Ore  of  Mercury, 
and  muft  have  been  long  lince  diftinguiflied  if  we  had  it,  yet  Mercury  is 
alio  found  in  Stones  of  a  black  or  faffron  Colour,  and  alio  in  Clays  or  foft 
Earth,  out  of  which  the  Mercury  is  obtained  with  very  little  Trouble  f .. 
It  is  therefore  judiciouily  recommended  by  the  Cornifh  Antiquary  to  his 
Countrymen,  to  examine  carefully  the  Contents  of  their  Mines  with  the 
View,  that  amongft  fo  many  mineral  and  metallic  Subftances  as  daily 
occur  in  them,  under  different  Appearances,  this,  if  it  be  there,  may  be 
detected  g.  But  after  all,  the  molt  likely  Method  of  finding  it,  is  to  offer. 
a  coniiderable  Reward  to  the  firfl  Difcoverer.  Experience  having  fhewn,. 
that  in  all  Enquiries  of  this  Nature  Intereit  affords  the  flrongeft  Light. 

There  are  few  Things  that  could  be  made  clearer,  if  we  depended  only 
on  Authority,  than  that  there  have  been  many  rich  Silver  Mines  in  Eng- 
land; fince  we  have  not  only  credible  Hiftories  h,  but  authentic  Records 
alfo  which  atteft  the  Fadf. '.  Yet  if  we  admit  thefe,  we  muff,  take  this 
Term  in  a  general  Senfe,  for  Mines  affording  Silver,  and  not  in  the  ufual 
reflrained  Signification  of  Mines  producing  Silver  Ore  k.     This  Ambiguity 

was 

*>  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  B.  iii.  ch.  xvi. 

c  Malines  Lex  Mercatorin,  p.  216.  Sir  John  Pettus's  Eflays  on  metallic  Words,  under  Metals 
and  QuSckfilver.  Woodward's  Hiftory  of  Foffils,  p.  6.  Hill's  Foffils,  p.  627.  Borlafe's  Natural 
•Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  213. 

d  It  is  a  common  Obfervation  in  the  Mining  Count) ies  in  Europe  and  in  Amcrica;  that  there  are 
few  Copper  Mines  without  Mercury  more  or  lefs. 

e  If  we  confider  how  much  is  annually  confumed'  in  Phyfic,  Surgery,  Arts,  Trades,  &c.  the 
difcovering  it  will  appear  no  dc  fpicable  Acquifition. 

f  Boerhaave's  Chemifrry,  vol.  i.  p.  80 — 83.  Neuman's  Chemical  Works,  p.  91  — 106.  Hill's 
Foffils,  p  627. 

8  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  213.  In  Friuli  they  put  the  Earth  into  a  Bottle  with  a  long 
Harrow  Neck,  which  they  ltop  with  Mofs,  they  turn  it  then  downwards,  putting  the  Neck  into 
that  of  a  larger  Bottle  of  the  fame  make,  which  is  fet  in  the  Ground.  They  next  make  a  Fire  round 
the  uppa- Bottle,  by  the  Heat  ot  which  the  Mercury  being  releafed,  and  put  in  Motion,  falls-through 
the  Mofs  into  the  Bottle  below. 

h  Camdeni  Britan.  p.  151.  553.  Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  183.  Fuller's  Worthies,  Devon- 
fhire,  p.  245.     Pettus's  Fodinae  Regales,  p.  33.     Webfter's  Hiflory  of  Metals,  p.  20,  21. 

1  Fuller's  Worthies,  Dtvonfhire,  p.  245.  where  extracts  from  the  Records  are  produced  in  re- 
fpect  to  Comb-martin,  which  was  a  Lead  Mine  after  all. 

*  Something  may  be  faid  in  Favour  of  the  old  Acceptation,  if,  as  fome  fkilful  Perfons  (on  their' 
■own.  Knowledge)  have  aflcricd,  feveral  of  our  Lead  Mines  are  really  richer  iu  Silver  than  moil 

Silver 
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was  introduced  by  the  State  of  our  Conftitution  in  former  Times;  for  then 
all  Mines  holding  either  Gold  or  Silver,  which  might  be  extracted  to  Pro- 
fit, were  allowed  to  be  Mines  Royal,  and  pail:  in  a  common,  or  rather  in 
a  legal  Acceptation  for  Gold  or  Silver  Mines  '.  It  was  in  confequence  of 
this-,  and  of  the  Methods  taken  to  fupport  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
that  our  Mines  were  in  thole  Times  fo  indifferently  known,  and  fo  little 
wrought,  as,  by  the  removing  of  thefe  Impediments,  they  have  been  with- 
in lefs  than  a  Century  fo  much  improved;  fo  that  at  this  Time  we  have 
actually  more  Silver  extracted  from  our  Lead  than  ever,  though  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Silver  Mines  "'.  It  is  however  indifputably  true,  that 
fome  Pieces  of  pure  Silver  are  now-and-then  found  in  our  Copper,  Lead, 
and  Tin  Mines.  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fuperior  Skill  of  our 
Artifts  in  affaying,  we  have  not  hitherto  difcovered  any  fuch  Thing  as  Silver 
Ore,  which  is  what  properly  conftitutes  a  Silver  Mine".  But  this  by  no 
means  prove,  there  are  none  in  thelfland,  or  ought  to  difcourage  a  Search 
for  them. 

It  is  pretty  much  the  fame  with  regard  to  Gold  Mines.  We  have  Re- 
ports, and  thofe  too  with  fome,  though  no  great  Foundation,  that  fuch 
were  formerly,  and  even  within  our  Memory  difcovered.  For  Inftance,  about 
fourfcore  Years  ago  fuch  a  Mine  was  fuppofed  to  be  found  in  Bedfordfhire, 
at  a  Place  called  Pullock's  Hill,  within  two  Miles  of  Wreft ;  and  another  at 
Little  Tawnton  in  Gloucefterlhire,  both  of  which  were  immediately,  as  Royal 
Mines,  feized  for  the  Crown,  and  let  upon  feparate  Leafes;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  were  wrought  for  a  little  Time,  and  then  quitted,  their  Pro- 
duce under  the  Management  of  the   Leffees   (though  we  know   not  the 

Silver  Mines.  Malines,  p.  1S2.  fpeaks  of  large  Quantities  of  Ore  brought  from  Scotland,  fome  of 
■which  himfelf  fent  abroad  to  a  fkilful  Perfon,  who  extracted  forty-two  Ounces  of  Silver  from  an 
Hundred-weight,  which  is  feventy  Pounds  from  a  Ton. 

1  In  purfuance  of  this  Principle,  and  by  a  legal  Proceeding,  Queen  Elizabeth  difpofTefled  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  of  his  rich  Copper  Mines  at  Kefwick,  and  thereby  raifed  a  Diffidence, 
which  Impeded  the  working  of  Mines,  except  in  Cornwall  and  Derbyfliire,  for  more  than  a  Cen- 
tury. Towards  the  Clofe  of  the  laft,  on  an  Attempt  to  difpoflefs  Sir  Carberry  Price  of  his  Lead 
Mine,  notwithftanding  the  Statute  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  30.  §  4.  a  new  Law  was  made  5  W.  and 
M.  cap.  vi.  §  2,  to  which  all  future  Improvements  have  been  owing. 

m  It  may  poffibly  deferve  to  be  confidered  whether  the  Provifo  at  the  Clofe  of  this  Act,  which 
referves  to  the  Crown  the  Pre-emption  of  all  Copper  Ore  at  fixteen  Pounds  a  Ton,  of  Tin  and 
Iron  at  forty  Shillings,  and  of  Lead  at  nine  Pounds,  which  never  has  been  beneficial  thereto, 
fhould  not  be  repealed,  as  it  may  have  a  Tendency  to  prevent  the  extracting  Gold  or  Silver 
from  thefe  Metals,  which  by  difcovering  the  Value  mull  render  the  Property  precarious. 

n  The  wife  Lord  Verulam  exceedingly  regretted  the  Exportation  of  Lead  and  of  Lead  Ore  to 
foreign  Parts,  or  even  its  being  confumed  at  Home,  without  extracting  the  Silver,  and  with  too 
much  Reafon.  In  his  Time  the  annual  Produce  of  our  Lead  Mines  was  Eight  thoufand  Ton  , 
which  at  the  moderate  Computation  of  twenty  Ounces  in  a  Ton,  would,  in  the  Space  ot  a  Cen- 
tury, even  fuppofing  we  had  raifed  no  more  than  we  then  did,  have  fupplied  us  with  four  Millions 
of  our  own  Specie. 

H  2  Caufe) 
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Caufe)  turning  to  no  Profit0.  We  have  in  another  Place  cited  an  Author, 
indefatigable  in  his  Refearches,  well  fkiiled  in  Ores  and  Metals,  and  from 
tiieie  Circumftances  of  eftabhihed  Credit,  who  affirms,  and  that  too  of  his  own 
Knowledge,  that  there  is  more  Gold  and  Silver  found  in  England  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  p.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  Tinners  in  Cornwall  pick 
up  confiderable  Quantities  of  Gold  in  very  fmall  Grains  in  their  Works,  and 
have  done  (o  for  above  a  Century,  perhaps  for  many  Centuries  paft,  and  that 
fome  larger  Pieces  have  been  found  in  the  Crufis  of  their  Tin  Ore,  and  alfo 
in  their  Brooks  q.  Still  greater  Quantities  were  found  in  Crawford  Moor  in 
Clydfdale1-,  and  fome  Gold  Dult  in  a  River  in  Dourneffe  in  Caithness'*, 
and  in  fome  of  the  Iflands  dependant  on  North  Britain  £.  In  Ireland,  if 
there  be  any  Credit  due  to  their  molt  ancient  Hiftories,  fome  of  their 
Streams  were  very  rich  in  this  Metal  »,  and  modern  Accounts  likewife 
mention  fmali  Quantities  of  GoldkDuft  that  have  been  found  there  w. 

These,  taken  together,  are  but  a  very  fmall  Specimen  of  Britilh  Foffils,  ' 
fince   our   learned  Naturalifts  have    not  only  diftinguifhed   but  defcribed 
fome   thoufands  x.     We  are  not  writing  a  Natural  but  a  Political  Hiflory, 
and  therefore  a  fuccinct  Account  of  fuch  of  thefe  as  were  immediately  and 
confiderably  jufeful,  or  might  probably   become  fo,  were  all  that  entered 

0  Sir  John  Pettus  in  his  Dictionary  of  Metallic  Words  under  Metals.    Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p. 

1 8 1,  mentions  Gold  Spar  found  at  Brickell  Hill,  near  Spih'by  in  Lincolnfhire.  Our  Records  h.ive 
a  Mandamus  to  the  Sheriff  or  Coroner  of  Effex  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  May  n.  Ana.  Regu. 
2.  Rot.  34.  in  relation  to  a  concealed  Mine  of  Gold  in  that  County. 

*  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  56,  where  the  Words  of  Dr.  Woodward  are 
produced. 

q  Malines  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  186,  187.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  7.  Sir  John  Pet- 
tus, as  above  cited.  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  30.  196.  Curiofities  of  England,  p.  24.  Bor- 
lafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  chap.  xix. 

r  Lefl.  Defcript.  Scotias,  p.  12.  Camdeni  Biitan.  p.  695.  Malines  Lax  Mercatoria,  p.  i8r, 
where  he  fays,  he  faw  eighteen  Ounces  of  this  Gold  in  Grains,  brought  from  thence  by  Sir  Bevis 
Bulmer.  This  Gold  was  twenty-two  Carats  fina,  and  the  Method  of  collecting  it  is  fully  de- 
fcribed by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  his  Prodromus  Naturalis  Hiftorite  Scotia,  lib.  t.  cap.  xiii.  See 
alfo  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  5.  p.  30. 

■  Oir-Nefs,  corruptly  Dourneffe,  i.  e.  Gold  Cape.  The  befr  Account  of  the  Gold  in  this  Coun- 
try is  in  the  Appendix  to  Nicholfon's  Scotith  Hiftorical  Library. 

'  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Iflands,  p.  339.  The  Iflands  he  mentions  are  Not th 
Uift  and  Harries. 

■  Keating's  General  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  p.  127.  294.  433.  Walfh's  Profpeft  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,  p.  443 — 447-     Mac  Curtin's  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  of  Ireland,  p.  53.    56.   173-. 

182.  193.  276.  297.  All  citing  their  ancient  Hiftories  in  their  own  Language,  and  infilling  par- 
ticularly on  the  Poll-tax  laid  on  the  IriiTi  by  the  Danes  of  an  Ounce  of  Gold.  For  the  Nonpay- 
ment of  which  a  Man  was  deprived  of  his  Nofe,  and  therefore  the  Irifh  called  this  Airgiod  Sron, 
or  Nofe  Rent. 

w  Boate's  Ireland's  Natural  Hiflory,  chap.  xvi.  §  2.  in  a  Rivulet  called  Miola  in  Nether  Tirone. 
Stringer's  Mineral  Kingdom  difplay'd,  p.  9. 

*  See  Dr.  Woodward's  Preface  to  his  Attempt  towards  a  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Foffils,  and  alfo  Dr. 
Hill's  Preface,  and  his  curious  and  inihucYive  Table  of  Foffils. 

into 
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into  our  Plan.  It  may  however  be  very  proper  to  remark,  and  what  we 
have  faid  of  Bifmuth,  Cobalt,  and  Zink,  will  at  once  both  juftify  and  ex- 
plain it,  that  Multitudes  of  our  Spars,  Pyrites,  and  Marcaiites,  &c.  may 
hereafter  in  a  Variety  of  Inftances  come  to  be  great  Sources  of  national  Pro- 
fit, and  in  this  View  they  are  even  now  to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  latent 
Treafures,  which  the  Skill,  the  Induftry,  and  the  inquifitive  Nature  of 
Man  will  be  dailv  calling  out  to  Ufe  y.  We  muft  likewife  remember 
that  the  Spirit  of  Difcovery  prevails,  and  that  very  ftrongly,  in  many  other 
Parts  of  Europe,  and  that  from  the  amazing  Plenty  of  all  Kinds  of  FolTils 
through  the  three  Kingdoms,  whatever  mall  be  produced  from  thence  will 
ultimately  become  beneficial  to  us.  All  imaginable  Means  were  ufed  in 
Saxony  to  conceal  the  Manner  of  making  Zaffer  and  Smalt;  and  the  carrying 
Cobalt  out  of  that  Electorate  was  upon  Principles  of  Policy  prohibited  under 
Pain  of  Death  7.  But  none  of  thefe  Precautions  could  hinder  the  finding  a 
Mine  of  Cobalt  in  Cornwall ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  fome 
public  fpirited  Perfons  have  not  profecuted  that  Difcovery  with  EfFect  \ 
There  is  no  Doubt  that  feveral  private  People  have  lucrative  Secrets,  as  well 
in  working  mineral  Subifances  that  are  not  commonly  wrought,  as  in  mak- 
ing conliderable  Profit  by  the  peculiar  Management  of  mineral  Ores  that 
are  in  every  Body's  Hands  h.  But  if  thefe  Secrets  were  publickly  known, 
they  would,  as  new  Sources  of  Induftry,  become  a  public  Benefit,  and 
thofe  to  whom  they  belong  at  prefent  would  have  a  Right  to  a  Reward 
from  the  Public  for  difclofins;  theme. 


£3 


Lv  refpect  to  Metals,  it  hath  been  fhewn  how  long  a  Time  it  was  be- 
fore we  came  to  make  thofe  Ufes  of  them  for  which  they  were  at  all 
Times  fit ;  and  the  many  and  great  Advantages  that  have  iince  been  de- 

y  The  judicious  and  indefatigable  Boerhaave  was  actually  working  on  different  Specimens  of 
our  Mundics,  feat  him  by  our  Cornifti  Antiquary,  when  Death  put  an  End  to  all  his  Inquiries  and 
Difcoveries. 

z  The  Produce  of  thefe  Mines  are  of  greater  Value  than  thofe  of  Silver  in  the  fame  Electorate, 
though  reftrifted  to  the  raifing  annually  only  Six  thoufand  Quintals. 

a  This  certainly  deferves  Notice,  if  we  confider  what  we  annually  import,  what  we  might 
export,  and  that  in  fending  it  to  China  it  would  fave  fending  Silver.  For  though  formerly  the 
Chinefe  prepared  the  blue  Colour  ufed  in  Painting  their  Porcelain,  from  Materials  found  in  their 
own  Empire,  yet  for  many  Years  paft  they  have  been  fupplied  from  Europe. 

b  Dr.  Borlafe  teils  us  (p.  130)  that  a  Ton  of  Manganefe,  which  was  had  in  Cornwall  for 
eighteen  Pence,  was  fbipped  for  Liverpool,  carried  forty  Miles  from  thence  to  Eoflam,  and  fold 
there  for  5I.  8s.  6d.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  Fooreft  of  our  Iron  Ores,  muft  have  been  em- 
ployed to  fome  very  fingular  Purpofe,  or  fome  valuable  Subftance  extracted  from  it,  to  raife 
it  to  more  than  feventy  Times  its  original  Price. 

e  The  Inftance  in  the  former  Note  is  one  only  out  of  many,  to  fhew  the  Advantages  that 
would  arife  from  making  thefe  concealed  Proceflts  public. 

rived 
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rived  from  thence  <h  But  though  thcfe  are  apparently  very  confiderable, 
there  want  not  good  Grounds  to  believe  that  they  may  be  {till  very  much 
extended.  It  is  not  impojffible  that  there  may  be  fome  Relics  yet  remain- 
ing of  the  old  Reftraintsj  and  from  thence  it  may  arife,  that  fome  Mines 
ilill  continue  un  wrought,  to  the  Prejudice  of  thofe  in  whofe  Lands  they 
lie,  and  to  the  nuvh  greater  Detriment  of  the  Public".  Thefe  Bars,  of 
whatever  Kind  they  be,  ought  certainly  to  be  removed,  and  all  pbffibie  Li- 
berty given  fur  the  improving  to  the  utmoft  thefe  Gifts  of  Nature  for  the 
Uenefit  of  Society?'.  The  two  excellent  Laws  palled  foon  after  the  Revo- 
lution feem  to  breathe  this  Spirit,  and  the  Confequences  that  have  attend- 
ed them  cannot  but  be  allowed  ftrongly  to  recommend  itg.  Indeed  the 
Tin  Alines  in  Cornwall,  the  Mines  of  all  Sorts  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  and 
thofe  in  Mendip  Hills  in  Somerfetfbire,  which  were  all  carried  on  when 
little  of  this  Kind  was  done  in  other  Places,  owed  this  Diftinction  to  their 
Immunities,  and  the  Succefs  with  which  they  were  carried  on  to  the  equi- 
table Proviiion,  that  a  proportionable  Share  of  the  Profits  fbould  fall  to 
thofe  by  whofe  Labour  they  were  procured  l'.  It  is  not  altogether  impro- 
bable, that  if  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  were  put  on  a  Level  with  other 
Mines,  we  fhould,  if  we  have  any  fuch,  fpeedily  hear  of  them  again',  at 
leaf):  there  would  be  no  Reafon  left  why  they  fhould  be  concealed.  We 
know  of  none  of  either  at  prefent,  and  we  know  of  no  Method  fo  like 
to  bring  them  to  Light  as  this  K  If  it  fhould  be  objected  that  this  Con- 
ceffion  might  give  too  much  Wealth  to  Individuals,  let  us  coniider  the 
Numbers  that  muft  be  employed  in  working  fuch  Mines,  and  of  courfe 
derive  a  Maintenance  from  thence  ',  and  let  us  alio  remember,  that  what- 
ever Quantities  of  thefe  precious  Metals  mould  be  thus  acquired,  would  enter 
int    our   Circulation  ni,   and  it  will  then  clearly   appear,   that   the   Public, 

without 

d  It  is  to  fliew  this,  that  Comparifons  have  been  made  of  the  Quantities  of  Metals  former!}',  with 
the  Produce  of  our  Mines  from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  Century  to  this  Time. 

c  In  Biftiop  Gibforfs  Additions  to  Camden  his  Correfpondent  mentions  this  Mine  ;  Heion  io. 
his  Preface  'o  ;  i;     Lccpunt  of  Mines  fays,  the  working  it  was  flopped  by  Law  Suits. 

'  Ir  i:  i  ■-,  \  the  numerous  Advantages  which  refult  from  them  to  the  Community,  that  Mines 
in  a  peculiar  Manner  claim  the  conflant  Notice  and  Pi  oteclion  of  the  State. 

g  All  .that  is  intended  in  the  Text,  is  to  fugged  a  Unci  and  fteady  Adherence  to  the  Spirit  of 
ihofe  two  La  •  s  fo  md  d  up<  n  the  jufteft  Principles. 

■>  Thefe  Franchifi  s  feem  to  have  c-xifled  from  rime  immemorial,  were  recognized  by  all,  and 
confirmed  and  extended  by  our  wifeft  Princes. 

1  The  fureft  Way  of  difcovering  thefe,  is  by  making  a  ftricTt  and  accurate  Analyfis  of  all  the 
mineral  Snbftances,  the  Contents  of  which  arc  not  already  known. 

k  A  Defire  joiaed  to  a  Security  of  quietly  poffeiling  ;.  Gold  or  Silver  Mine  is  a  Premium  (with- 
out Co  ft  to  the  Public)  fufficient  to  excite  the  molt  diligent  Enquiry. 

1  Affording  a  comfortable  Sublicence  to  the  Induftrious  is  the  Share  of  the  Public,  and  a 
Share  of  which  .it  all  Events  die  cannot  be  defrauded. 

m  /\t  the  Clofe  of  the  Statute,  Annn  primo  Guliclmi  &  Maria:,  there  is  a  Provifoe,  that  all 
nd  Silver  cxtrarTttdfrom  Copper,  Lead,  or  Tin,  fhall  be  coined  at  the  Mint,  and  the  like 

Provifoe 
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without  running  any  Rilk,  or  being  at  any  Expencc,  would  be  at  length 
the  greateft  Gainers. 

We  may  hope,  in  regard  to  Metals  as  -well  as  in  regard- to  Minerals,  that 
the  great  Progrefs  the  prefent  Age  hath  made,  and  is  daily  making  in 
ufeful  and  experimental  Knowledge,  may  lead  us  to  considerable  Discove- 
ries, and  in  confequence  of  them  to  various  profitable  Improvements  ".  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  among  the  numerous,  fplendid,  and  ponde- 
rous Subfiances  that  are  at  prefent  looked  on  as  the  Incumbrances  of  our 
Mines,  fome  new  Ores  might  be  diltinguifhed  and  wrought  to  very  valuable 
Purpofes,  the  rather  as  Experiment  does  not  feem  at  all  repugnant  to  this 
Notion0.  We  may  ltill  farther  propofe  without  Fear  of  deviating  into  Ab» 
furdity,  that  we  may  poffibly  difcover  new  Metals,  at  leaft  Metals  new  to 
us,  and  which  hitherto  have  not  made  any  Part  of  our  Treafures  p.  The 
Gifts  of  Nature  are  innumerable,  and  though  we  already  poiTefs  very  many, 
yet  afiiduous  Enquiries,  which  helped  us  to  fome  of  thefe,  may  in  Time 
reward  our  Diligence  with  more.  The  mechanical  Part  of  this  particular 
kind  of  Mining,  though  wonderfully  improved,  has  never  been  reduced 
into  a  regular  byitem,  or  the  Principles  of  it  laid  down  and  explained  like 
other  Branches  of  Science,-  which  if  once  it  was  brought  into  Order,  and 
fuch  a  Plan  well  executed,  would  no  doubt  prove  of  no  fmalfr  Utility  <i. 
There  are  fome  Reafons  to  fufpecl:  that  the  common  Methods  of  refining 
Ores  and  Metals  are  not  yet  become  abfolutely  perfect,  and  that  if  they 
were  fuch  as  are  now  eiteemed  poor  Mines  might  be  wrought  to  Profit; 
and  even  the  rich  to  greater  Profit  than  they  are  at  prefent r.     It  has  been 

alfo 

Provifoe  ought  to -take  Place  if  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  are  ever  allowed  to  become  the  Property  of 
the  Subject.  This  would  be  but  a  proper  Acknowledgment  for  fuch  a  ConceiTion,  and  become  at 
the  fame  Time  a  Regiftercf  its  good  Effects. 

n  In  earlier  Times  all  that  was  done  in  Mines  was  by  mere  Dint  of  Labour;  but  Science  has 
mitigated  that,  and  increafed  our  Profits;  and  no  doubt  as  Science  enlarges,  and  becomes  more 
diifuied,  its  Effects  will  be  greater  and  more  confpicuous.  What  has  been  done  within  thefe  few1 
Years  in  refpeft  to  Coal  Mines,  the  curious  Machines  introduced  into  the  Silk  Trade,  and  the  ad* 
mirable  Engines  daily  invented  for  railing  Water,  leave  us  no  Reafon  to  queftion  it. 

°  That  Lapis  Calami naris  is  the  Ore  of  Zink  is  a  Difcovery  of  no  long  Standing  ;  about  twelve1 
Years  ago  a  Foreigner  firft  taught  them  in  Cornwall  to  diftinguifh  Bifmuth,  which  till  then' 
they  threw  away  ;  as  they  had  done  Formerly  a  certain  Kind  of  Copper  Ore,  which  they  called 
Fooler,  i.  e.  Duft  or  Yellow  Muudie,  now  fold  for  twenty  Pounds  a  Ton,  and  yields  a  rine- 
MetaL 

P  Platiha  is  a  new  Metal  inconteftibly,  but  it'  does  not  follow  that  it  is'  the  only  one- that  re- 
mains to  be  difcoveredj 

q  An  ingenious  and  regular-bred  Engineer  might  render  a  lading  Service  to  his  Country,  and 
e-flablifh  his  own  Reputation,  by  fuch  a  Work. 

1  We  know  that  anciently  they  committed  great  Errors  in  melting,  leaving  their  Sing  and' 
Cinders  fo  rich  as  to  be  melted  again  with  Profit,  which  ii  duced  an  Opinion  that  Metals  grew. 
Leu  guarding  agaiuft.thisj  we   may  en   .'.'..   I  y  raifing  out  Fires  too  high.     Befides,  in  ftamping: 

%~  O. es • 
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alfo  thought,  that  Methods  might  be  fallen  upon  for  reducing  the  Quan- 
tity, and  thereby  the  Expence  of  Fuel;  and  this  appears  fo  much  the  more 
probable,  as  the  Ufe  of  Pit  Coal  hath  been  gradually  introduced  into  many 
Operations,  for  which  through  a  long  Series  of  Years  it  was  held  utterly 
unfit s.  Experience  is  very  truly  regarded  as  the  Ted  of  Realbn,  and  repeated 
Experiments  ferve  to  cor  reel:  thofe  Errors  that  we  may  have  been  kd  into 
by  too  ha  fey  Concluiions  from  Experience  itklf. 

The  Apprehenfions  that  have  been  entertained  from  the  Reports  that  in 
Countries  abounding  with  the  richeft  Mines  the  People  in  general,  and 
more  efpecially  the  common  Sort,  are  very  poor  and  miferable,  ought  by 
no  means  to  intimidate  us  in  our  Refearches.  In  the  Spanifh  Mines  they 
employ  Slaves  whom  at  dear  Rates  they  purchafe  from  Foreigners,  and 
thofe  Wretches  are  truly  miferable,  not  fo  much  from  their  Work  as  from 
their  Condition.  In  Friuli  and  Hungary  the  Cafe  is  very  little  better,  as  many, 
if  not  moil  of  the  Miners  are  Criminals,  and  compelled  to  labour  for  a  poor 
Subliilence.  In  thefe  Countries  there  is  alfo  another  Circumftance  that 
renders  their  Situation  without  Remedy ;  which  is,  that  many  of  thefe 
Mines  produce  fo  little,  .that  if  they  were  wrought  by  any  other  People 
than  thefe  they  would  yield  no  Profit  at  all '.  But  in  Countries  where 
Freemen  are  invited  to  work,  from  the  Conlideration  of  adequate  Wages, 
the  Opening  of  Mines  mull  have  very  different  Effects.  For  fuch  Men, 
when  thus  employed,  there  mud  be  Towns  to  lodge,  and  Lands  cultivated 
to  afford  them  Subfiftence.  They  muff,  have  Cloaths,  Tools,  and  domef- 
tic  Utenfils,  which  can  only  be  fupplied  from  Man u fad u res,  and  thefe  will 
confequently  prove  more  and  more  confiderable  in  Proportion  to  the  Value 
of  the  Mines,  and  the  Numbers  employed  therein,  and  maintained  by 
them  u.  Thus  Realbn  teaches  us,  that  in  fuch  Countries,  more  efpecially 
if  they  have  a  great  Commerce,  and  the  Means  thereby  of  exporting  their 
Produce,  Mines  mult  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Community  as  certain 

Ores  to  Powder,  and  expofing  them  to  the  Action  of  Water  and  then  of  Fire,  may  not  much 
Metal  be  loll  ?  Inquiries  into  the  Proceedings  in  foreign  Mines  would  foon  determine  this. 

3  In  Places  where  Turf  is  to  be  had,  might  it  not  be  ufed  with  Wood  ?  Might  not  charred  Turf 
or  Dutch  Turf,  that  is,  made  and  dried  as  the  Dutch  Turf  is,  fupply,  where  neither  can  be  had, 
the  Place  of  Wood  or  Coal  ?  Dutch  Turf  has  been  ufed  by  Silverlmkhs  here.  Would  not  Culm 
mixed  in  the  making  Dutch  Turf  produce  a  ftrong  Fire  ?  Has  the  charring  Pit-coal  been  pro- 
perly attended  to,  or  its  Effects  fufficiently  examined  ? 

«  Heton's  Account  of  Mines,  p.  67 — 71.  Nothing  can  fhew  more  clearly  than  this,  that  with 
us  Mines  are  a  national  Advantage. 

*  All  thefe  Articles  would  be  furniflied  by  Labour  only  in  this  Country,  in  confequence  of  a 
Mine's  being  wrought,  and  thereby  a  conftant  and  regular  Courfe  of  Circulation  eftiblifhed.  This 
is  not  a  fimple  Speculation.  What  has  been  already  faid  in  relation  to  Coal  Mines  and  their  Con- 
fequences  prove  it  incontcftibly  a  Fact.  None  who  fubfilt  purely  by  Labour  live  better  than  thefe 
People. 

Sources 
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Sources  of  various  and  extenfive  Improvements  w.  Upon  thefe  Grounds 
fome  have  thought,  that  where  Mines  were  too  expenfive  for  private  Purfcs, 
or  produced  but  a  flender  or  precarious  Profit,  it  might  prove  Oeconomy 
in  the  Public  to  indemnify  the  Proprietors  on  account  of  the  Advantages, 
which,  whether  lucrative  to  them  or  not,  the  State  is  fure  to  receive *. 
This  Doctrine  of  the  Benefit  of  Mines,  when  wrought  under  fuch  Cir- 
cumstances, being  fully  juftified  by  Experience,  we  ought  certainly  to  en- 
courage and  protect  fuch  Enterprizes  as  much  as  poifible  r.  We  have 
now  executed  entirely  the  Defign  of  this  Chapter;  and  we  truft  have  there- 
in fully  (hewn,  that  the  internal  Riches  of  the  Britiih  Dominions  are  truly 
immenfe''-;  that  from  various  Caufes  which  have  been  explained,  thefe 
were  for  many  Ages  much  neglected  ;  that  in  the  two  tail  Centuries  we 
have  in  a  fignal  Manner  availed  ourfelves  of  thefe  Refources  ;  that  with  the 
Afiiftance  of  Labour  only,  we  draw  from  thefe  annually  an  amazing  Re- 
venue; and  that  inftead  of  having  any  Grounds  to  apprehend  the  fmalleft 
Diminution  of  this  Income,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  Motives  to  expect,  that 
new  Advantages  will  continually  ariie,  and  thole  derived  from  the  prefent 
Funds  continue  at  the  fame  Time  to  increafe. 

w  Thefe  Improvements  though  in  the  firft  Inftance  due  to  Mines,  come  in  a  Courfe  of  Years  to 
be  able  mutually  to  iupport  each  other,  even  if  the  Mine  fhould  fail. 

x  L'Homme  dcfintereffe,  p.  127,  where  the  Author  obferves,  that  if  a  Million  of  Livres  be  an- 
nually fpent  in  the  working  a  Mine,  which  produces  no  more  than  Nine  hundred  thoufand,  yet 
this  laft  Sum,  exclufrve  of  all  other  Improvements,  being  juit  fo  much  added  to  the  public  Stock, 
the  Community  may  well  afford  to  pay  the  Difference,  or  continue  working  under  this  apparent 
.Difadvantage. 

1  The  State  of  the  Counties  in  which  Mines  are  wrought,  compared  with  their  Condition  in 
former  Periods,  amounts  on  this  Head  to  Demonftration. 

*  Foflils  of  every  Kind  are  ftrictly  and  truly  what  we  have  always  filled  them,  Bleflnigs  be- 
flowed  by  Providence.  For  though  Men  may  raife  Woods  where  there  never  was  a  Tree  ;  render 
Fields  fertile  where  Grain  had  never  grown ;  or  naturalize  Animals  in  Countries  where  till  imported 
they  were  never  feen :  Yet  all  the  Skill  and  Induflry  of  Men  cannot  conftitute  a  Stratum  of 
Clay,  Chalk,  or  Gravel,  a  Quarry  of  Stone,  or  a  Load,  a  Vein,  or  fo  much  as  a  fparry  Lump  of 
any  kind  of  Metal.  We  may  purify,  refine,  and  fit  them  for  Ufe,  but  the  Things  themfelves  are 
pure  Gifts  of  Natuije,  the  peculiar  Riches  of  thofe  Countries  in  which  fhe  has  placed  them. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


Of  the  Productions  of  Great  Britain  as  arifing  out  of  the  SoiL 

THE  natural  and  artificial  Caufes  of  Fertility  in  different  Countries.     In  the 
earliejl  Writers  roe  find  Commendations  of  the  Corn   Harvejls   in  Britain. 
The  Country  and  the  Inhabitants  equally  improved  while  under  the  Dominion* 
of  the  Romans.  The  Saxons,  when  once  they  became  fully  Mafiers,  were  in  this 
Refpefl  alfo  very  indufirious .     In  confequence  of  this  they  carried  on  a  large 
and  lucrative  Commerce  with  their  Neighbours.     How  this  State  of  Things 
came  to  be  altered,  the  People  impoverijhed,  and  the  Country  ruined.     The 
untoward  State  of  Cultivation,  and  the  Lofs  of  Markets  under  the  Normans. 
In   the  Reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the 
Sixth,   Grazing  generally  preferred  to  Tillage.     Various  unfuccefsful  At- 
tempts under  Elizabeth  and  the  fucceeding  Reigns  to  correel  this  Error*. 
Methods  taken  by  Parliament  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second  for  more 
effectually  encouraging  the  Cultivation  of  Corn.    The  Bounties  on  the  fever  al 
Species  of  Corn  revived  and  thoroughly  fettled  after  the  Revolution.     Afuc- 
cinfl  Account  of  Wheat,  and  its  many  Ufes  in    Food,  and  in  other  Re- 
fpeSls.    Benefits  which  in  various  Ways  refult  from  thence  to  Great  Britain. 
The  like  in  regard  to  Rye,  and  the  Ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.    Reafons  why 
more  Attention  Jhould  be  Jhewn  to  the  Culture  of  this,  kind  of  Corn.     The 
Hi/lory  of  Barley  and  Malt,  with  an  Account  of  the  Quantities  annually  pro- 
duced of  both.     The  Benefits  that  a  rife  from  hence  to  Individuals  and  the- 
Community.     The  Cultivation,  Produce,  and  Nature  of  Oats,  with  the  fe- 
ver al  Ufes  of  that  Grain  briefly  fated.     Remarks  on  the  increafed  and  in- 
creafing  Confumption,  and  the  Means  of  fupplying  it.     The  different  Sorts 
of  Peas,  their  Ufes,   and  the  fngular  Advantages  ari/ing  from  them.     A: 
like  Account  of  Beans,  Tares,  Lentils,  and  the  Emoluments  that  refult  from 
thefe  Productions.     Why  they  are  worthy  of  Notice  though  no  exa5l  EJli- 
mate  can  be  formed  of  the  Quantities  raifed  and  confumed.     The  Means  by 
which  our  Knowledge  in  Agriculture  came   to  be  extended  and  improved.. 
Clover  introduced  herefrom  Flanders,  at  what  Time,  and  in  what  Manner. 
The  Method  ef  cultivating  it  as  an  intermediate  Crop,  and  the  great  Im- 
portance of  that  Cultivation  ;  an  Idea  of  the  Profits  that  have  ar  fen  from- 
this  valuable  Improvement .     The  Field  Culture  of  Turnips  brought  likewife- 
into  this  Country  from  Flanders.     The  extenjive  Progrefs  and  immenfe  Ad-- 
vantages  derived  from  this  new  Hujbandry.     This  has  excited  not  the  Ad- 
miration. 
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miration  barely,  but  the  Emulation  alfo  of  other  Nations.     An  Account  of 
Carrots  from  the  'Time  that  they  were  brought  amongfl  us  by  the  Flemings. 
The  Extenjion  and  Manner  of  their  Cultivation  for  the  Ufe  of  Cattle.     The 
Produce    and  great   Benefits  that  are   like  to  follow  from  this  Improve- 
ment. Parfneps  propofed  in  the  fame  Intention  with  Probability.  The  Prudence 
Jheivn  in  the  encouraging  fuch  kind  of  Attempts  for  the  public  Good.     The  Hif- 
tory  of  Plops,  and  their  Cultivation  in  different  Places.  The  many  fignal  Emo- 
luments that  have  arifenfrom  this  Improvement.     The  Culture  of  Hemp,  and 
the  Capacity  of  this  Country  to  produce  it  in  the  highejl  PerfeBicn.    The  Pro- 
duce and  incontef  able  Benefits  that  flow,  and  that  might  fioio  from  its  Culti- 
vation.   Flax  grows  in  every  Re/pecl  through  all  the  Britiflj  IJles  as  well  as  in 
any  Part  of  Europe.   The  many  Advantages  that  are,  and  may  be  derived  from 
thence  to  the  Landholders,  the  induflrious  Poor,  and  the  Community  in  gene- 
ral.    Rape  and  Cole  Seeds  fingular  and  fubjlantial  Improvements  ;  the  Emo- 
luments arifmgfrom  thefe  and  other  Cultivations   of  the  fame  Nature.     A 
fuccincl  Accowit  of  the  extenfve  Culture  of  Potatoes,  and  the  Benefits  de- 
rived from  them.     Seeds  and  Roots  cultivated  for  their  Vfies  in  Medicine.    The 
Manner  of  planting,  and  the  great  Profit  derived  from  Liquorice.     The 
Nature,  Cultivation  and  Value  of  Saffron.     Teafies,   their  Ufis,    and  the 
Advantages  ari/ing  from  their  Propagation.     The  Hiftory  and  Culture  of 
Madder,  with  the  Emoluments  expected  from  thence.    Safflower  fiown  in  fome 
Places,  and  for  what  Purpojes.     The  Culture  of  Weld  or  Dyers  Weed;  its 
Ufes,  and  the  Profits  ari/ing  from  it.     The   curious  Method  of  cultivating 
Woad,  and  the  Benefits  attending  it.     Of  Meadows  and  Pafiures,  and  the 
very  different  State  of  them  in  pa/i  and  in  prefent  Times.  The  Hi/lory  cf Saint 
Foin  ;  its  Culture  and  Produce :  The  fame  with  regard  to  Lucerne,  cf  Burnet, 
and  various  other  new  Improvements.      Obfervations  on  the  Benefits  ari/ing 
from  the  Application  of  Philofophic  Principles  in  conducting  and  improving 
the  Arts.      The  prefent  State  of  Timber  in  thefe  I  (lands,  and  the  more  ob- 
vious Caufes  of  its  Decay.     Remarks  thereupon,  and  fome  Hints  as  to  the 
Remedies  that  may  be  applied.     A  retrofpeElive  View  of  the  Contents  of 
this  Chapter. 


■^HE  Excellence  of  Soil  and  Climate  are  Bleffings  beftowed  by  Pro- 
vidence; but  like  all  other  BlefTings,  as  we  have  often  obferved  be- 
fore, are  capable  of  being  augmented  or  impaired,  according  as  they  are 
either  neglected  or  improved.  In  fome  Countries,  where  Humidity  and 
Heat  exceedingly  abound,  we  ftill  fee  a  luxurious  and  fpontaneous  Vege- 
tation, refembling  at  leaft,  to  a  certain  Degree,  the  Ficlions  of  the  Golden 
Age,  when  Nature  fupplying  the  whole  Expence,  Men  lived  without 
Toil,    and  relying  folely   upon  her  Bounty,  enjoyed  all  Things  in  com- 

I  2,  nion. 
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mon".  But  there  is  another,  and  yet  more  general  Principle  of  Fertility, 
which  is  the  Application  of  Man,  by  which  many,  if  not  mod  of  thefe  be- 
neficial Productions  which  naturally  fpring  up  in  one  Country,  may  be  franf- 
ported  into,  and  cultivated  with  Succefs  in  another  h.  Indeed  if  this  had 
not  been  ever  the  Cafe,  Mankind  could  not  have  fpread  over  the  Face  of 
the  Earth,  but  the  far  greater  Part  of  the  World  would  have  remained  in 
a  State  of  Nature,  void  of  Improvement  and  of  Cultivation.  It  is  true, 
that  this  Power  hath  its  Limits,  infomuch  that  fome  Spices,  Trees,  and 
medicinal  Plants  are  not  to  be  removed  out  of  certain  Climates G.  But 
Things  of  more  general  Utility  may,  and  this  in  fuch  a  Meafure  as  to  ex- 
cite a  Doubt  whether  Countries,  naturally  of  exuberant  Fertility,  are  fuch 
as  from  thence  are  capable  of  being  rendered  the  moft  populous  <*.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  it  admits  of  no  Difpute,  that  the  Capacity  of  producing,  when 
directed  by  Skill,  and  fupported  by  Labour,  extends  the  Bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  both  Soils  and  Climates  may 
in  Prccefs  of  Time  be  beneficially  altered  by  a  vigorous  and  aihduous  At- 
tention to  their  Improvement  e. 

We  may  with  more  Probability  therefore  admit,  that  Britain  was  very 
early  known  to  the  Phoenicians',  fince  in  the  firil  Accounts  we  have  from 
the  Greeks,  who  derived  their  Knowledge  from  them,  it  is  celebrated  for 
its  Fertility,  a  certain  Proof  that  it  had  been  long  inhabited  K    Julius  Caefac 

a  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xv.  p.  715,  in  the  Speech  of  the  Brachman  Calanus.  Virgil.  Ed.  iv.  Ovid, 
lib.  iii.  Eleg.  which  (hew  the  Antiquity  and  Univerfality  of  the  Tradition  of  Paradife,  whence  the 
principal  Vegetables  created  for  the  Ute  of  Man  were  to  be  removed,  as  they  probably  were, 
before  the  Deluge,  and  after  that,  upon  the  Difperfion  of  Mankind,  gradually  improved  by  them 
in  all  the  inhabited  Regionsof  the  Earth. 

b  Plin.  Nat.  Hi.'t.  lib.  xv.  cap.  13,  14.  18.  22.  25.  Are  not  all  Vegetables  fpontaneous  in» 
their  Growth  in  fome  Country  or  orher  ?  Muff  they  not  have  been  tranfplanted  from  thefe  into 
dirtlrem  Regions  ?  Were  not  Ceres,  Triptolemus,  Bacchus,  &c.  deified  by  the  Ancients  for  thus 
extending  the  Benefits  bellowed  by  Providence  i  Has  not  this  been  the  Cafe  in  Countries  now 
famed  for  Fertility  ?  Is  it  not  remarkably  fo  in  our  own  ? 

c  But  even  thefe  Limits  are  not  fo  confined  as  is  generally  believed.  Cinnamon  and  Cloves 
would  grow  in  Tobago.  Sugar  does  grow  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  in  Egypt.  Oranges  have  been 
naturalized  in  Portugal,  that  were  originally  the  Production  of  China.  Curiofity  and  Luxury 
however,  in  refpect  to  modern  Importations,  have  done  more  than  the  nobler  Principles  of  Oeco- 
nomy  and   public  Spirit. 

J  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xviii.  ch.  3,,  4.  9.  lie  obferves,  that  in  Countries  naturally  abundant 
the-  People  are  idle,  feeble,  and  timid. 

e  Plin.  Nat.  Hifi.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  4.  where  he  obferves,  that  the  Soil  about  Philippi  being  drained 
by  Sluices,  the  Climate  was  altered  and  became  drier.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  in  Ireland, 
and  in  our  Plantations.  I  fay  obferved,  for  in  Truth  the  Cafe  is  the  fame  every  where,  only  every 
where  it  has  not  been  obfetved.  The  Convcrfe  of  this  Proportion  is  alfo  true,  for  in  Countries 
long  ncgledted  the  Climate  becomes  unhealthy,  and  the  Soil  barren. 

1  If  we  confide  in  the  Sentiment  of  Camden,  Orpheus  calls  this  the  Royal  Court  of  Ceres.  See 
alfo  Strabo,  Geog.  lib.  iii.  p.  200.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  p.  209.  Authors,  who  though  they 
wrote  after  Cxfar,  yet  drew  their  Materials  from  Greek  Geographers  and  Iliilorians,  who  lived  long 
before  him. 

allows, 
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allows,  that  in  the  maritime  Provinces  of  this  our  Ifle,  the  People  were  well 
furnilhed  with    Corn;   but  at  the  fame  Time  afferts,  that   in   the  interior 
Countries  they  lived  chiefly  on  Fleih  and  Milk  g.    The  fir  ft  he  undoubtedly 
might  know  with  Certainty,  but  the  fecond  he  could   only  learn  from   Re- 
port.     Cornelius  Tacitus,   a  cautious  and  correct  Author,  from  the  Infor- 
mation of  bis   Father-in-law  Julius  Agricola,  than  whom   no  Man   of  his 
Time  knew  this  Country  fo  well,  or  could  defcribe  it  better,  acknowledges 
theMildnefs  of  the  Climate,  and  the  Richnefs  of  the  Soil,  which  except  the 
Olive,  the  Vine,  and  other  Plants,  which  he  judged  to  be  peculiar  to  warmer 
Countries,   produced  every  Thing  elfe  in  the  greateft  Plenty.     He  alfo  ob- 
fcrved,  that  though  the  Springs  were  forward,  yet  that  the  Grain  ripened 
(lowly11.     This  he  attributed   to  frequent  Rains,  and  the  Humidity  ot  the 
Air  and  Soil.      We  fee  no  Reafon  to  doubt  either  of  the  Truth  of  the  Re- 
prefentation,  or  of  the  Juftice  of  the  Remark  ?■.     The   Britons   were   but 
juft  beginning  to  learn  the  true  Principles  of  Agriculture.    Their  own  Skill, 
fuch  as  it  was,  enabled  them  to  provide  fufficiently  for  their  own  Subfiftence 
in  the  Manner  in  which  they  lived,   and  hitherto  they  had  looked  no 
farther. 

By  the  Romans,  who  continued  here  the  greateft  Part  of  five  Centuries, 
the  Britons  were  well  inftructed  in  all  the  Arts  requifite  to  civil  Life.    They 
taught  them  to  conftruct  Roads,   to  open  Canals,    to  work  Mines,   to   im- 
prove their  Ports,  and,    above  all,   to  cultivate   their  Country   in    the  beft 
Manner,  by  which  they  rendered  it  a  Region  of  exquifite  Beauty  and  flow- 
ing Abundance,  while  themfelves  were  not  only  an  elegant  and  polite,  but 
at  the  fame  Time  an  active,  induftrious,   and  opulent  People.     Britain  was 
in  thofe  Days  another  Sicily  to  the  Empire ;   and  as   the  former   fupplied 
Italy,  fo  the  latter  furnilhed  the  Roman  Armies  in  Germany  and  in   Gaul 
with  Corn   and   other  Proviiions  K     It  was  this  rendered  our  Ifland  of  fo 
great  Confequence  to,  and  fo  much  confidered  by,  thefe  Sovereigns  of  the 
World.      It  was  this  put  it  in  the  Power  of  Carauiius,  himielf  a  Briton,  to> 
conftrain  Maximiaian   and  Diocleiian  to  allow   his  affuming  the   imperial 
Title1.     It  was  this  that  induced  the  Panegyrifts  to  compliment  Conftan- 

s  De  Bello  Gal.  lib.  v.  cap.  x.  He  acknowledges  however  that  the  Climate  was  Iefs  fevere  than  ia 
Gaul.  Cic.  de  Legions,  lib.  ii.  gives  us  the  Reafon,  becaufe  of  the  tepid  Vapours  from  the  fur- 
rounding  Sea. 

''  In  Vita  Agrkolae,  cap.  xii.  His  whole  Relation  fhews  him  to  have  been  diligent  and'  exact  in 
his  Inquires,  very  foniible  and  impartial  in  his  Reports. 

1  The  fame  that  has  been  faid  of  Ireland,  our  Hebrides,  and  the  Well  Indies,  and  from  the 
fame  Caufes,  i.  e.  the  Want  of  Cultivation. 

k  Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  Hi.  Camden.  Britan.  Viti  Hilt.  Britan.  lib.  I.  p.  9.  Seldeni  Mare  Clau- 
fum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3 — 8.     Hnet  Hifloire  du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  chap.  58,  59. 

1  S^xt.  Aurel.  Viftor.  Eutrop.  Breviario  Romance  Hift.  lib.  IX.  c.  J3,  14.  Card.  Noris  in 
Explicatione  Nummi  Diocletiani,  p.  29. 

5  tlm 
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tius  Chlorus,  and  his  Son  Conftantine  the  Great,  in  fuch  fwelling  and  pom- 
pous Terms  on  their  recovering  Britain,  and  thereby  providing  for  the 
Subfiftence  and  the  Security  of  the  Frontier  Provinces m. 

On  the  coming  of  Julian  with  the  Title  of  Crefar  into  Gaul,  when  he 
found  thole  Provinces  in  the  utmoft  Diftrefs,  as  well  as  in  the  greatefl: 
Danger,  his  firft  Care  was  to  fettle  the  Peace,  and  reftore  the  Commerce  of 
Britain,  from  whence  he  drew  more  than  once  Eight  hundred  Ship  Loads 
of  Corn,  without  which  he  could  never  have  extricated  himfelf  from  the 
Difficulties  he  was  in,  or  attained  fuch  a  Degree  of  Power  as  lifted  him 
to  the  Empire".  New  Troubles  ariling,  and  new  Emperors  being  fet  up, 
fome  of  them  here,  the  whole  Strength  of  the  Ifland,  after  numerous  Armies 
raifed  in,  and  frequently  when  tranfported  abroad  recruited  and  reinforced 
from  hence,  was  at  length  totally  exhaufted,  and  the  Country  fo  depopu- 
lated, as  inftead  of  affording,  as  formerly,  a  continual  Support  to,  it  be- 
came a  Burthen  on  a  declining  Empire ;  in  which  State  the  Romans  gra- 
dually and  unwillingly  abandoned  it°.  The  continual  Irruptions  of  the 
barbarous  Nations  into  the  Roman  Provinces  in  Britain,  quickly  completed 
their  Ruin,  fo  that  it  was  not  only  fpoiled  and  rendered  defart,  but  the 
very  People,  and  with  them  the  Arts  they  had  acquired,  were  in  a  great 
meafure  exterminated  and  extinguiihed  p. 

It  was  more  than  a  Century  before  thefe  Troubles  totally  fubfided,  and  the 
Saxons,  who  were  invited  as  Auxiliaries,  becoming  more  cruel  Enemies  than 
the  Picls  and  Scots,  fixed  themfelves  fully  in  their  refpedlive  Principalities, 
and  then  in  the  firft  Intervals  of  Peace  began  to  improve  them  4.  But 
when  they  once  fet  about  this,  and  more  efpecially  after  they  embraced  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  they  made  a  great  Progrefs,  and  foon  revived  the  Cre- 
dit of  this  Country  for  Plenty  and  Hofpitality.  The  Excellence  of  their 
Conftitution,  the  Juftice  of  their  Laws,  their  regular  Plan  of  Policy,  but 
above  all,  their  equal  Diftribution  of  Land,  not  only  produced  but  fecured 
a  general,  conftant,  and  thorough  Cultivation  •'.  We  preferve  more  cer- 
tain Proofs  of  this  than  even  themoft  authentic  Hiftories  could  afford,  in  the 

m  The  Reader  may  find  large  Citations  from  thefe  florid  Dcfcriptions  of  Britain,  in  Camden, 
Speed,  and  in  other  Authors;  and  making  jufl  Allowances  for  the  Genius  of  that  Age,  the  Stile 
peculiar  to  fuch  Pieces,  and  the  Motives  they  had  to  paint  all  the  Advantages  of  this  Ifland  in 
the  moll  lively  Colours,  we  may  derive  from  them  very  confiderable  Information. 

n  Emrop.  Breviario  Romanx  Hill.  lib.  x.  cap.  vii.  Zofim.  Hill.  lib.  iii.  Ammian  Marcel. 
Hill.  lib.  xx. 

u  Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  vi.  Procop.  de  Bel.  Vandal,  lib.  i.  Sigon.  de  Occiden.     Imper.  lib.  x. 

P  Hill.  Gild.  cap.  14 — 17.     Nennii  Hifl.  Briton,  cap.  27,  28.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  11. 

<J  Bed.  Hilt.  Ecclef.  Gent.  Anglor,  Chron.  Saxon.  Alurcd.  Beverlacenf.  Aflerii  Chron.  Rogeri 
Hovenden.  Annal. 

»■  See  tbs  Collections  of  Saxon  Laws  by  Bromton,  Lombard,  and  Seldcn> 

Number 
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Number  of  Cities  and  great  Towns,  and  the  almoft  innumerable  Villages 
raifed,  and  many  of  them  named,  by  theie  intelligent  and induurious  People  ?. 
In  the  Cathedrals,  Colleges,  and  Monafteries,  which  they  erected  and  en- 
dowed with  Lands,  which  their  Ecclefiaftics  took  care  to  improve  to  the  ut- 
moft  f.  In  the  Syftem  of  their  rural  Oeconomy,  which  they  eftablifhed,  and 
which  ilill  in  a  great  meafure  fublifts,  and  in  the  Terms  made  ufe  of  in  alL 
Things  relative  to  Huibandry,  which  moft  of  them,  at  lead,  are  retained, 
amongft  us  to  this  Day  u. 

We  have  alfo  furRcient  Evidence  to  convince  us,  that  though  this  Coun- 
try was  then  fully  peopled,  our  Harvefts  not  only  fufficed  to  feed  thein 
plentifully,  but  fupplied  alfo  a  very  large  Exportation  w.  Hence  it  was  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Great  called  Britain  the  Granary  of  the  Weftcrn 
World x.  This  Commerce  enabled  the  renowned  King  Edgar  to  form 
thofe  numerous  Fleets  that  were  at  once  the  Guard  and  Glory  of  his  Do- 
minions y.  In  fucceeding  and  lefs  happy  Times  the  Wealth  accumulated 
by  this  lucrative  Trade,  for  Riches,  or  rather  the  Signs  of  Riches,  that  is,, 
Gold  and  Silver,  could  be  brought  hither  no  other  Way,  enabled  his  Sue- 
ceflbrs  to  procure  fome  temporary  Reliefs  to  their  Subjects  by  thofe  Sub- 
iidies  which  bore  the  Title  of  Danegeld  z. 

It  is  now  neceffary  to  relate  how  this  State  of  Things  came  to  be  altered,, 
and  that  too  in  fuch  a  Degree  as  almoft  induced  a  Doubt,  as  to  the  Capacity 
of  this  Country  to  produce  fo  much  Grain,  and  made  it  a  Queftion  whether 
the  Hiftories   of  the  amazing  Plenty  in  Britain  in  ancient  Tiroes  were  not 

•  Confult  Spelman's  Villare,  or  Lambard's  Dictionary,  or  Dr.  Gibfon  late  Bilhop  of  London's 
Map,  entitled  Britannia  Saxonica. 

1  See  Camden's  Preface  to  his  Britannia,  Sir  William  Dngdale's  Monairicon,  and  Bifhop 
Tanner's  learned  and  curious  Preface  to  his  Notitia. 

0  Somner's,  Junius's,  Spelman's,  and  other  Glofiaries.  Thefe  derive  in  Truth  their  great  Uti- 
lity from  this  very  Circumstance. 

»  Our  old  Hiirorians  are  very  deficient  in  what  regards  Commerce.  Lambard  has  preferved  a- 
Law  by  which  it  was  honoured  and  encouraged.  King  Alfred,  in  his  Saxon  Tranflatian  of  Oro- 
fins,  has  recorded  a  very  exact  Account  of  the  remoteft  Countries  in  the  North,  by  Perfons  whom 
he  fent  to  difcover  a  PafTage  that  Way  to  the  Indies.  He  lent  Alms  to  the  diitrefled  Chriftians 
in  the  Eaft,  and  received  Prefents  from  them.     W.  Malmefb.  de  Geff.  Pontiff,  lib.  ii. 

x  This  induced  him  to  live  in  the  itric'teit  Friendship  with  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  to  whom  he 
wrote  with  equal  Kindnefs  and  RefpecT.     Will.  Malmefb.  de  Gelt.  Reg.  Angl.  lib.  i.  p.  32. 

y  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  122.  Chron.  de  Mailros,  p.  1^0.  Will.  Malmelb.  de  Geft.  Reg.  Angl.  lib, 
ii.  p.  57.  and  many  other  Authorities  that  might  be  citeds 

z  This  Tax  was  raifed  for  different  Purpoies,  fometimes  to  engage  the  Danes  to  retire,  fome- 
times  to  raife  Forces  againfi  them,  and  at  Length  as  an  ordinary  Revenue.  The  Rate  alfo  was 
different.  Originally  Two,  afterwards  Four,  and  even  Six  Shillings  on  every  Hide  or  Plow-land 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  for  this  I  cite  it,  to  Shew  that  the  Saxons  relied  on  their  Land  aod  its- 
Produce.  The  Reader  who  would  be  better  informed  may  confult  Mr-Webb's  learned  Dif- 
tourfe  en  Danegeld. 

-?  much 
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much  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  fabulous  a.  Under  the  Saxons  this  Country, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  was  fully  peopled,  and  fully  cultivated,  the  Nation 
in  general  rich,  happy,  and  in  fome  Degree  luxurious  b.     Thrs  tempted  the 
Danes,  who  made  a  ProfeiTion  of  Piracy,  to  make  Defcents  on  different  Parts 
of  the  Sea  Coafls  in  order  to  plunder.     Encouraged  by  Succefs,  they  invaded 
and  made  themfelves  Mailers  of  feveral  Spots  in   the  Maritime  Countries, 
and  from  thence  harraffed,  depopulated,  and  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed 
the  Whole  <\  Thefe  Diffractions  with  little  Intermiffion  continued  for  three 
Centuries,  and  had  fuch  an  Effect  on  the  Country  as  well  as  on  the  People, 
that,  together  with  the  great  Changes  in  the  Genius  and  Spirit  of  the  Go- 
vernment,  by  the  coming  in  firir.  of  the  Danes,  and  then  of  the  Normans, 
as  in  the  Midft  of  an  impoverished  and  defolated  Nation,  left  a  bitter  Re- 
membrance of  part  Plenty  and  Profperity,  with  fcarce  any  Profpect  of  fu- 
ture Recovery d.     We  have   a  very  lingular  and  deciiive  Inftance  of  the 
Truth  of   this,    in    the    Satisfaction   and  Admiration   expreffed   by   a  ju- 
dicious Author  in  thofe  Times  on  the  Defcription  of  a  Saxon  Monaftery, 
and  the   Country  round   it,    which  from   the  Peculiarity  of  its   Situation 
had  efcaped  the  almoft  univerfal  Ruin  e. 

After  the  Norman  Government  became  fomewhat  more  fettled,  Agri- 
culture was  either  lb  little  encouraged,  or  fo  indifferently  underftood,  that 
what  from  the  Variation  of  Seafons,  from  the  Frequency  of  civil  Commo- 
tions, and  repeated  foreign  Wars,  there  was  a  continual  Fluctuation  be- 
tween, great,  but   very  tranfient  Periods  of  Plenty  and  extreme  Scarcity; 

a  We  fliall  hereafter  fee,  that  not  above  two  Centuries  ago  fome  of  the  wifeft  Men  in  the 
Kingdom  doubted  the  Poflibility  of  rendering  this  Ifle  fo  fertile  in  Corn,  as  not  to  be  in  a  continual 
State  of  Dependence  in  this  Refpeft  on  its  Neighbours.  On  this  Principle  they  oppofed  Laws 
for  promoting  Agriculture,  as  oppreflive  and  vexatious  to  the  People,  as  directing  their  Views  to 
an  Objeft  which  their  utmoft  Induftry  could  never  attain. 

b  This  was  after  the  Days  of  Edgar,  furnamed  the  Englifh  Solomon,  who  raifed  the  Saxon 
Monarchy  to  the  higheft  Degree  of  Splendour.  In  confequence  of  this  many  Strangers  frequented 
his  Court,  foreign  Cuftoms  were  introduced,  and  People  affected  a  magnificent  and  expenfive 
Way  of  Living  unknown  to  their  Anceftors. 

c  Affer.  de  rebus  Gelt.  yElfridi,  p.  32,  33.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  141.  Ingulphi  Hifforia,  p.  24. 
j6,  57.     Henr.  Huntindon.  p.  358. 

d  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  139.  Johan.  Chiffon  de  rebus  Chiffon,  p.  143.  Chron,  de  Mailrofs, 
p.  153.  Heming  Chartular.  vol.  i.  p.  248.  See  alfo  Sir  John  Spelman's  Preface  to  his  Life  of 
Alfred,  where  he  not  only  acknowledges,  but  fully  proves,  that  none  of  the  Invaders  of  this 
Country  were  in  any  Degree  fo  fatal  to  it  as  the  Danes,  who  before  they  had  a  Profpect  of  Con- 
queff  feemed  to  aim  only  at  Defolation. 

e  Will.  Malmefb.  de  Geft.  Pontif.  Angl.  lib.  iv.  prope  fin.  The  whole  Paffage  is  tranferibed  by 
Camden.  See  Kifhop  Gibfbn's  Tranflation,  col.  494,  495.  The  fame  Place  is  defcribed  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  Hill.  lib.  v.  p.  357.  This  was  Thorney  Abbey  in  Cambridgefhire,  made 
a  perfect  Paradife  by  the  Monks,  adorned  with  ftately  Woods,  noble  Orchards,  Ipacious  Vine- 
yards, delightful  Lawns,  and  elegant  Buildings,  in  the  Midft  of  Fens  and  Marflies. 

nay, 
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nay,  fometimes  downright  Famine  x  ;  and  as  an  Inftance  of  this,  in  the 
fhort  Space  of  fourteen  Years,  Wheat  was  once  at  Thirteen  Shillings  and 
Four  Pence,  twice  at  Sixteen  Shillings,  and  once  at  Twenty-four  Shillings  a 
Quarter,  though  once  within  that  Space  fo  low  as  Two  Shillings  >.  Neither 
were  thofe  before-mentioned  the  higheft  Prices,  for  in  twelve  Years  after 
this  Period,  Wheat  was  Four  Pounds  Sixteen  Shillings  a  Quarter,  and  at 
fome  Times  and  in  fome  Places  it  went  even  higher2.  In  thefe  Circum- 
ftances  they  had  not  only  a  Notion  of  importing  to  relieve  their  Necef- 
lities,  but  of  exporting  alio  to  keep  up  the  Price  of  their  own  Grain.  But 
both  being  fubjecT;  to  Licences  and  other  Incumbrances  they  neither  of  them 
anfwered  any  general  or  public  Purpofe1.  The  fame  may  be  truly  faid  of 
a  Law  that  promifed  better,  by  fixing  a  Price  at  which  Grain  might  be 
imported  from  abroad,  which  looked  like  declaring  what  was  then  regard- 
ed as  the  ftandard  and  moderate  Price  of  the  Commodity  b. 

In  the  Time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  a  Notion  began  to  prevail  amongfl 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  then  by  far  the  principal  Land-owners  in  the 
Kingdom,  that  their  Eltates  might  be  rendered  much  more  valuable  to 
them  by  being  employed  in  Grazing  than  in  Tillage  c.  This  Humour  con- 
tinued to  fpread  during  the  two  fucceeding  Reigns,  though  vifibly  contrary 
to  the  public  Intereft ;  and  in  the  Days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  excited  a 
Rebellion,  in  which  the  common  People,  who  were  expofed  to  all  the  Hard- 
ihips  without  fliaring  in  the  Profits,  fharpened  by  Indigence  and  Oppref- 
fion,  demolifhed  in   many  Counties  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Inclofures  d. 

*  A.  D.  1005.  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  134.  A.  D.  1041.  ibid.  156.  A.  D.  1043  Hen.  Huntind. 
Hill:,  lib.  vi.  A.  D.  1069.  R.  Hoveden  Annal.  A.  D.  1089.  Chron.  Johan.  Abbat.  St.  Pet.  dc 
Burgo,  p.  52.  All  thefe.  and  polllbly  more,  happened  in  one  Century.  But  if  the  Reader  would  know 
more  particularly  to  what  Height  thefe  Famines  rofe  in  ancient  Times,  he  may  find  an  Account 
at  large  of  that  in  A.  D.  1316,  in  Baker,  p.  113.  Echard,  B.  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  137.  Rapin, 
vol.  i.  p.  193.     Wheat  was  then  Forty-four  Shillings  a  Quarter. 

f  This  was  from  A.  D.  1244  to  1258.  In  A.  D.  1270,  it  was  at  4I.  16s.  which  amounts 
nearly  to  13  1.  19  s.  of  our  Money. 

*  Fleetwood's  Chron.  Preciof.  p.  63.  which  (hews  plainly  thefe  fudden  and  fignal  Variations 
were  owing  to  the  Want  of  found  Policy. 

a  In  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  many  Reftraints  were  laid  on  Exportation,  often  on  the  Requeil 
of  the  Commons.  Cotton's  Records,  p.  18.  100.  135.  Statute  17  Ric  ii.  c.  7.  the  Subject  may 
export  Corn  freely,  at  his  Pleafure.  Stat  4.  Hen.  vi.  c.  5.  allows  this  to  be  retrained  by  King 
and  Council.  Revived  by  1  5  Hen.  VI.  cap.  ii. ;  and  by  Stat.  23  of  the  fame  Reign  made  perpetual. 

b  Stat.  3.  Edw.  IV.  cap.  ii.  afterwards  repealed.  It  Ihew-s  however  that  it  was  at  this  Time 
thought  necediny  to  limit  Importation  as  well  as  Exportation. 

c  Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.  cap.  19.     Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  Book  i.     Bacon's  Works,  vol.  iii. 

P'  39- 

d  Cooper's  Chronicle,  fol.  345.  a.  Grafton's  Chronicle,  p.  1301  —  1310.  Sir  Joha  Hay- 
ward's  Reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  Kennet's  Hiilory,  vol.  ii.  p.  292 — 308. 

Vol.  II.  K  This 
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This  however  did  not  remove  the  Evil  any  more  than  the  Laws  had  doi>e 
which   were  made  againfl  Foreftallers  and  IngrofTers  e. 

In  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  foroewhat"  more  was  attempted,  but  little  or 
nothing  accomplished  by  the  Acts  for  promoting  and  encouraging  Tillage, 
which  were  warmly  fupported  on  Principles  of  true,  rational,  and  con- 
fident Policy  by  the  wife  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  as  vehemently  oppofed 
on  very  plauiible  Grounds  of  Experience  and  Obfervation  by  the  able  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  who  really  thought  it  was  impoflible  to  render  Grain  a  Staple 
Commodity  in  this  Country.  In  this  Opinion,  as  ftrange  as  it  may  now  feem, 
that  great  Man  was  by  no  means  lingular  f.  Under  the  two  next  Reigns 
Proclamations  and  Laws  were  not  wanting  to  encourage  both  Importation 
and  Exportation,  but  with  little  Effects.  During  the  civil  War,  and  under 
Cromwell,  there  was  much  a&ual  Scarcity11,  though  a  true  Spirit  of  In- 
dustry and  Agriculture  began  then  to  rife,  which  afterwards  had  fuch  happy 
Confequences.  But  there  ftill  wanted  fome  judicious,  folid,  and  permanent 
Regulation,  which  might  give  a  Spring  and  Support  to  conftant  Cultiva- 
tion, in  order  thereby  to  eft ablilh  certain,  fettled,  and  fuitable  Markets >. 

Immediately  after  the  Return  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  Prin- 
ciples of  our  domeftic  Intereft,  and  the  true  Nature  of  foreign  Commerce, 
through  the  indefatigable  Labours   of  many  intelligent  and  public  fpirited 

e  Stat.  5th  &  6th  Edw.  VI.  cap.  xiv.  A  Law  certainly  well  intended,  and  in  its  Motives  juft; 
but  from  the  Number  of  Exceptions  and  Provifoes  difficult  to  be  carried  into  Execution,  and 
therefore,  by  feveral  Statutes,  has  been  fince,  for  the  Improvement  of  Tillage,  and  with  a  View  to 
general  Circulation,  in  many  Refpecls  repealed. 

'  Sir  Simmons  Dewe's,  Journals,  p.  yji,  where  there  is  a  long  Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  p. 
674.  .Sir  Walter  Ralegh  on  the  other  Side  urged,  that  poor  Farmers  could  not  purchafe  Seed  to 
fow  the  Land  which  the  Law  required  to  be  fown.  That  France  offered  the  Queen  to  fupply 
Ireland  at  two  Shillings  a  Bufnel,  at  which  Price  our  Farmers  would  be  Beggars.  That  Spam 
would  buy  no  Corn  from  us  if  we  could  fupply  them.  And  that  after  all,  the  Dutch  had  Plenty 
of  Corn  without  troubling  their  People  about  Tillage;.  Sir  R.  Cecil  efpoufed  the  Plough;  he  faid 
it  raifed  People  as  well  as  Corn :  That  thefe  were  flout,  honefl,  and  laborious  People ;  and  that  as 
we  were  forced  through  Want  to  buy  Corn,  fo  no  doubt,  if  we  had  it,  we  could  fell.  By  an  Act 
39  E'.iz.  thefe  Tillage  Laws  were  repealed. 

8  See  the  Statutes,  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  xiii.  21  Jac.  I.  can.  xxviii.  3  Car.  I.  cap.  iv.  all  in  Favour  of 
Exportation,  which  the  Lift  allows  ii',1  Wheat  is  above  Thirty-two  Shillings. 

h   Hartlib's  Legacy  of  Huhbandry,   p.  93.  where  he  fays  in  A.  D.   1651,  that  without  Supplies 

from  abroad   the  N  '    m  i  luft  have  been  brought  to  the  utmofl  Diftrefs.     We  have  no  Reafon  to 

do  ibt  this  for  in  A.  D.  1648,   Wheat  was  4  1.  5  s.  A.  D.  1649,  4  1.  A.  D.  1650,  3  1.  16s.  S  d. 

A.  D.  1651,  3I.    13  s.  .id  per  Quarter,  the  Loweft  of  which  Prices  is  much  higher  than  it  has 

'  >r  Half  a  Century  pall. 

1":,.  .  ions  in  tiie  Laws  fhewed  they  none  of  them  had  anfwered  the  End  defired,  which 

was  to  entxeafe  the  Quantity  of  Corn  This  could  be  no  othcrwife  done,  than  by  finding  fome 
<  (feclnal  Means  toen<  1  rge  the  Grower,  by  affording  him  a  conftant  Profpect  of  an  adequate 
Return  [.a  his  L.i  -ace,  which  hitherto  had  been  never  attained. 

Perfons, 
2 
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Perfons,  came  to  be  better  and  more  clearly  underftood  k,  there  were  feveral 
well  intended  Statutes  made  relative  to  this  important  Point.  By  the  Firft 
of  thefe,  the  Exportation  of  Wheat  was  permitted  under  certain  Duties  till 
it  came  to  be  Forty  Shillings  a  Quarter1.  By  the  Second,  Exportation  was 
allowed  till  it  was  Forty-eight  Shillings,  with  lbme  Alteration  upon  the  Rates 
on  Importation  «n;  By  the  Third,  it  was  permitted  to  export  even  when  above 
Forty-eight  Shillings,  paying  the  Cuftom  ".  But  the  Fourth,  though  a  tem- 
porary Act,  continuing  in  Force  only  for  the  Space  of  three  Years,  was  th_- 
moft  remarkable,  iince  by  this  a  Bounty  was  given  on  Grain  at  a  certain 
Price  when  exported  °,  This  Indulgence  is  in  the  Body  of  the  Act  ex- 
prefsly  faid  to  be  on  account  of  the  low  Rate  at  which  Corn  then  fold 
abroad,  had  a  very  good  Effect,  and  was  confidered  by  the  molt  intelligent 
Perfons  in  thofe  Days  as  an  Experiment,  which  having  anfvvered  fo  well 
deferved  to  be  followed  p. 

In  the  next  Reign  there  was  a  Law  paffed,  which  has  been  fince  on  ma- 
ture Deliberation  more  than  once  confirmed,  for  regulating  the  Manner  of 
eftablifhing  the  Prices,  according  to  which  Cuftoms  were  to  be  paid  on  Im- 
portation (l.  Immediately  after  the  Revolution  the  Bounties  on  the  feveral 
Species  of  Corn  were  eftablifhed  (as  except  when  for  the  public  Security  the 
Power  of  Parliament  interferes)  they  ftill  fubfift ''.  Such  have  been  the  Acts 
of  the  Legiflature  with  an  Intent,  by  encouraging  the  Cultivation,  to  in- 
creaie  the  Quantity  of  Grain,  and  thereby^  as  far  as  human  Policy  can, 
contributing  to  preferve  Plenty.  Let  us  now  fee  what  have  been  the  Confc- 
quences,  that  in  the  Courfe  of  upwards  of  Seventy  Years  thefe  Laws  have 
produced. 

Wheat,  as  it  affords  in  various  Ways  the  moft  general  and  necefDry 
Sublicence  to  the  Human  Race,  fo  through  the  peculiar  Beneficence  of  Di- 

k  Particularly  fuch  as  Prince  Rupert,  Sir  Robert  Moray,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  John  Evelyn, 
Efq;  Dr.  Beal,  Mr.  Hartlib,  Mr.  Ray,  Major  Grant,  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew,  Sir 
Peter  Pet,  Mr.  Pepys,  Sir  Dudley  North,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  many  others. 

1  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  iv.  §  n. 

m  Stat.  15.  Car.  II.  cap.  vii   §  2,   3,  4.     Wheat  imported  to  pay  5  s.  4  d.  Poundage. 

n  Slat.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  Wheat  imported,  when  at  53  s.  4  d.  a  Quarter,  to  pay  16  s. ;  when 
at  Four  Pounds,  8  s.  a  Quarter. 

0  Stat.  25  Car.  II.  cap.  i.  §  37.  A  Bounty  is  granted  on  Wheat  at  48  s.  or  under,  of  5  s.  a 
Quarter ;  on  Barley  or  Malt,  at  or  under  24  s.  of  2  s  and  6  d. ;  and  on  Rye,  at  or  under  32  s.  of  3  s. 
and  6  d.  a  Quarter. 

P  Houghton's  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 
where  he  afllires  us  that  in  one  Year  the  Bounty  amounted  to  more  than  61,000  1. 

*>  Stat.  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  xix.  continued  by  feveral  Statutes,  and  made  perpetual  by  Stat.  3  Geo. 
I.  cap.  vii. 

'  Stat.  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  xii.  §  2.  commonly  confidered  as  the  firit  Bounty  Act,  but  gives 
the  fame  Sums  and  at  the  fame  Prices  as  25  Car.  II.  cap.  i.  §  3". 

K  2  vine 
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viae  Providence  we  find  it  capable,  with  proper  Skill  and  Induftry,  of  being, 
railed  and  cultivated  in  moll  Soils  and  Climates  through  the  four  Quarters- 
of  the  Globe  s.  Beiides  thofe  different  Ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Food* 
it  is  fometimes  malted,  and  in  that  Form  enters  largely  into  the  Compo- 
fition  of  feveral  Liquors,  and  more  particularly  of  Mum  t.  The  Diftillers 
alfo  make  Ufe  of  considerable  Quantities,  as  they  find  that  it  yields  great. 
Plenty  of  a  fine  ftrong  Spirit".  Starch,  of  which  in  different  Ways  there 
is  a  conftant  and  large  Confumption,  is  likevvife  manufactured  from  it,  and 
this  to  a  very  great  Value  w.  The  Bran,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Sorts 
feparated  from  the  Flour,  when  Ground,  ferves  feveral  Purpofes  in  Manu- 
factures as  well  as  in  Medicine,  and  is  afterwards  found  by  Experience  to 
be  a  very  profitable  Manure  *. 

In  thefe  our  Britifli  Iflands,  exclufive  of  that  unceafing  Attention  it  de- 
ferves  as  an  indifpenfable  Neceffary  of  Life,  it  is  in  a  national  Senfe  o£. 
very  great  Confequence  in  affording  conftant  Employment,  and  of  Courfe 
Maintenance  to  Multitudes,  in  its  Cultivation  y  ;  and  in  thatRefpedt  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  Manufacture,  and  the  Bafis  of 
other  Manufactures  z.     It  is  become  now,  notwithstanding  the  Opinion  en^ 

tertained 

1  In  Europe  Wheat  grows  in  Norway  as  well  as  in  France  and  Sicily  ;  in  molt  Parts  of  Alia  ;  but 
that  of  Smyrna  or  the  Archipelago  is  fitteft  for  our  new  Hulbandry.  See  Tull,  p.  104.  136.  !»• 
regard  to  Africa,  the  Harvefts  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  point  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  are  equally 
famous.  Shaw's  Travel's,  p.  23.0,  406.  In  refpeifl  to  America,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Chili  in  the 
South,  Ovalle,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  in  great  Plenty  and  Perfection;  and  as  to  North  America  I  need  cite 
no  Authority. 

'<  Stat.  5  Ann.  cap.  xxix.  §  1  5.    A  Bounty  on  Exportation  of  5  s.  a  Quarter  is  given  on  Wheat- 
Malt,  ground  or  unground,  when  Wheat  ij  at  or  under  2  1.  8s,  a  Quarter. 

u  On  the  firft  Apprehenfion  of  Scarcity  the  Diftillers  are  prohibited  the  Ufe  of  Wheat ;  but  in. 
Seafons  of  Plenty,  Exportation  and  the  Diftillery  fupercede  the  Necefllty,  and  confequently  fave- 
the  Expence  of  Granaries,  the  Ends  of  which  are  immediately  and  effectually  anfwered  by  fuch 
temporary  Prohibitions;   becaufe  the  Quantities  ufed  by  both  are  brought  to  Market  for  home 
Confumption,  in  Bread  and  other  Kind  of  Provifions. 

w  Starch  is  made  by  fteeping  Bran  or  damaged  Wheat  in  foft  Water  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days  in, 
the  Sun ;   the  Sediment  properly  prepared  is  turned  into  this  Commodity,  of  which  we  make  about 
Forty  thoufand  Hundred-weight,  and  the  Duty  amounts  annually  to  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds,  but 
is  drawn  back  on  Exportation.     The  French  under   fevere  Penalties   prohibit  the  uling  good 
Wheat  in  making  Starch  ;  they  alfo  make  very  confiderable  Quantities. 

x  Bran  is  much  ufed  by  the  Dyers,   who  boil  it  in  Water,  to  which  it  gives  an. Acidity,  and' 
makes  it  fit  for  fceuring  ;  when  prelTed  after  fteeping,  it  is  fold  for  Dung. ' 

V  For  the  Hiftory  of  Wheat  confult  Columel  de  re  Rnftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Plin,.  Hift.  Nat.  lib. 
xviii.  cap.  vii.  Raii  Hift.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  i.  Plot's  Oxfordfhire,  p.  153 — 155.  Morton's  Hiftory  of 
Northamptonshire,  p.  476,  477,  478.  Boilafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  87,  88.  Wor- 
lidge's  Syltem  of  Agriculture,  p.  39.  53.  Mortimer's  Hulbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  127 — 130.  149. 
332.     Tull's  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  chap.  ix. 

'■  If  we  confider  the  Number  of  Perfons  employed  in  this  Hulbandrv,  the  Expence  of  Cattle, 
and  the  Wear  and  Tear  of  Country  Utenfils,  we  may  quickly  fee  that  there  is  no  Impropriety  in 
Stiling  the  Culture  of  Wheat  a.  Manufacture.     Indeed  in  fome  Refpects  it  lurpafTes  moft  Manu- 
facturer, 
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tertained  by  our  Anceftors,  a  very  valuable  and  much  envied  Article  in  foreign! 
Commerce,  and  confidered  in  that  Light  hath  brought  within  the  Compafs  of 
a  few  Years  immenfe  Sums  into  the  Nation  s.  About  the  Time  the  Bounty 
was  effectually  eftablifhed,  Mr.  Gregory  King's  very  curious  and  accurate  Cal- 
culations were  made  public,  which  mew  what  at  that  Period  was  the  Pro- 
duce of  England  in  this  Grain,  which,  fo  foon  were  the  good  Effects  of  the 
Law  either  felt  or  forefeen,  began  even  then  to  be  confidered  as  a  Staple  t>. 
We  have  the  Satisfaction  however  to  fee,  that  from  that  Time  we  have 
gone  on  increafing  in  the  Culture  and  Production  of  this  valuable  Grain,, 
and  at  pnefent  produce  a  far  greater  Quantity  ;  fo  that  of  courfe  the  Nation 
is  in  this  Refpect  fo  much  richer,  larger  Tracts  of  Land  have  been  brought 
into  Tillage  c ;  and  we  have,  and  may  certainly  continue  to  have,  a  more 
extenlive  Exportation.  It  is  true,  that  there  ftill  fometimes  happens  Seafons 
of  Scarcity,  but  thefe  fall  out  much  feldomer,  and  in  Refpect  to  Severity 
aretn  no  Degree  comparable  to  what  were  felt  in  former  Times  d.  Betides 
even  thefe  have  their  Utility,  inafmuch  as  they  ferve  to  inform  us,  that 
there  is  yet  fufficient  Room  for  Improvement,  and  not  the  leaft  Ground  to 
doubt,  that  Markets  may  and  will  be  found  for  the  increafed  Produce,  even 
if  it  fhould  be  carried,  which  furely  is  far  from  being  impoffible,  much  be- 
yond its  prefent  State. 

RyE  is  a  Kind  of  farinaceous  Grain,  which  grows  very  tall,  on  a  thin,, 
dry,  and  gravelly  Soil,  and  will,  generally  fpeaking,  fucceed  where  other 

fattures,  as  it  fupplies  conffant  Employment,  and  though  moderate  yet  competent  Wages,  which, 
the  Fruit  of  their  Labour  always  fupports,  as  Corn  is  an  Article  never  fuffers  from  Fafhion. 

*  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  p.  136.     It  appears  that  in  Nineteen  Years  from  A.  D.  1746  to> 
1765,  deducting  the  Value  of  Wheat  imported  within  that  Space,  we  exported  in  that  Grain  to  the 
Amount  of/.  10,365,606,  which  at  an  Average  is  £.  545,558  per  Annum.  All  in  our  ownShip- 
ping,  which  is  another  and  very  great  Advantage. 

b  Publifhed  by  Dr.  Davenant  in  his  Effay  upon  the  probable  Means  of  making  a  People  Gainers 
in  the  Balance  of  Trade,  London,  1  699,  p.  71.  He  ftates  the  Produce  of  Wheat  at  14,000,000 
of  Bufhels, 

c  The  Vouchers  for  this  are  taken  from  the  Collections  of  the  accurate,  ingenious,  and  induflrious 
Author  of  the  Tractsvon  theCorn  Trade.  He  makes  the  annual  Growth  of  Wheat  32,372,824 
Bufhels.  Of  this  he  computes  there  is  fpent  in  Bread  30,000,000,  for  other  Ufes  he  allows 
720,000,  and  fines  the  Exportation  at  1,652,824  Bufhels.  In  regard  to  Weight,  a  Bufhel  con- 
tains from  Fifty-fix  to  Sixty  Pounds.  In  the  Counties  where  they  meafure  nine  Gallons  to  the 
Bufhel,  as  for  Inltance,  in  Staffordfhire,  they  reckon  from  Seventy  to  Seventy-five  Pounds  a  Bu- 
fhel.. The  Mcalmen  who  choofe  to  buy  rather  by  Weight  than  Meafure  agree,  that  a  Sack 
(which  fhould  contain  three  Bufhels)  fh.ill  weigh  two  hundred  and  twenty  Pounds. 

d  Dr.  Davenar.c  in  the  Book  above-mentioned,  p.  81.  fays,  that  in  Edward  Ill's  Reign,  Corn 
once  rofe  to  thirteen  Times  the  common  Value.  If  we  call  Four  Shillings  a  Bufhel  the  common 
Value  of  Wheat,  then  we  may  truly  affirm,  that  in  Sixty  Years  it  never  rofe  to  double  the  Value, 
and  not  above  once  came  near  it..  In  fome  Parts  of  England  this  may  be  contradicted  from  Ex- 
perience ;  but  enquiring  into,  and  comparing  Measures  will  re-eftablifli  the  Fact. 

Corn 
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Corn  would  not?.  It  is  next  in  Price  to  Wheat,  which,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  many  Refpeds,  in  ibrne  others  it  very  much  refembles'.  In  feveral 
Places  this  Grain  with  an  early  Kind  of  Wheat  are  fown  and  reaped  to- 
gether g.  The  general  Ufe  of  Rye  is  for  Bread,  of  which  there  was  much 
more  formerly  eaten  than  at  prefent,  and  yet  there  is  ftill  mure  of  it  con- 
fumed  in  this  Way  than  of  Barley'1.  Rye-bread  in  the  Opinion  of  good 
Judges,  is  rather  unwholefom:  than  unpleafant.  It  is  conceived  to  be  of 
very  difficult  Digeftion,  and  therefore  only  fit  for  hard-working  and  labo- 
rious People  i.  Befides  this,  it  is  black,  heavy,  and  by  no  Means  pleafing 
to  thole  who  are  not  ufed  to  it ;  but,  as  appears  from  their  continuing  in  the 
Ufe  of  it,  very  acceptable,  and  agrees  well  with  fuch  as  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  it  from  their  Youth  k.  But  this  Grain  being  mixed  with  Wheat, 
is  thought  from  its  Clamminefs  to  contribute  to  keep  the  Bread  made  of  it 
long  moift,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  Flavour,  and  to  make  it  go  farther, 
and  to  fave  the  Trouble  of  frequent  baking  '.  It  yields  a  great  deal  of 
fine  and  ftrong  Spirit,  and  fome  Ufe  is  made  of  it  by  the  Tanners  :11. 

Upon  the  Whole,  as  the  chief  Confumption  of  Rye  was  in  Bread,  and  as 
for  more  than  Half  a  Century  part  this  has  been  continually  diminifhing,  fo 
we  at  prefent  grow  lefs  of  it  than  in  Times  paft,  though  we  export  more  of  it 

e  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xvi.  Camdeni  Britan.  p.  546.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xxii.cap. 
2.  Markham's  Farewell  to  Husbandry,  p.  79.  93.  Worlidge's  Syflem  of  Agriculture,  p  40.  54. 
Mortimer's  Hufbandry,  p.  125.  149.  Borlafe's  Natural  Hiflory  of  Cornwall,  p.  87,  88.  Lille's 
Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  270.     Hill's  Hiflory  of  Plants,  p.  213. 

i  It  rifes  higher  than  Wheat,  the  Ear  is  fmaller,  with  fhorter,  fharper,  and  rougher  Awns, 
the  Grain  is  lefs  in  Size,  thinner  and  darker,  the  Root  not  fo  bufhy  as  that  of  Wheat,  and  there- 
fore does  not  fo  much  exhauft  the  Soil ;  it  is  earlier  in  the  Ear  by  a  Month.  It  is  next  in  Weight 
to  Wheat,  the  Bufhel  being  from  56  to  59  Pounds  ;  where  they  allow  nine  Pecks  to  a  Bufhel  it 
fometimes  reaches   to  6j  Pounds. 

8  This  mixed  Corn  is  commonly  called  Maflin  (Mifcellane)  and  alfo  Mung-corr.  or  Munk-corn, 
corruptly  for  Monk-corn,  becaufe  Bread  made  of  it  was  commonly  eat  in  Monafieries.  Profeilbr 
Bradley  afTares  us,  that  this  was  the  fweeteft  and  moifteft  Bread  he  ever  tailed.  Many  others  are 
of  his  Opinion  in  this  Refpect.  But  in  the  Article  of  Bread,  we  are  at  prefent  rather  governed  by 
the  Sight  than  the  Tafte. 

h  Mr.  King  eftimates  the  Produce  of  Rye  in  his  Time  at  io,ooo,oco  of  Bufhels.  We  grow 
at  prefent  8,509,216  Bufhels,  of  which  7,992,000  are  fpent  in  Breads  248,000  are  confumed  in 
other  Ufes,  and  269,7.16  Bufhels  are  annually  exported.  This  Amounts  to  283,798  1.  whereas  in 
the  Iaft  Century,  though  we  grew  more,  we  imported  confiderable  Quantities,  and  confequently 
the  Nation  gains  very  conCderably  by  this  Grain. 

'  In  Germany  Rye  is  as  much  ufed  as  in  any  Country  in  Europe,  and  the  People  who  eat  it 
are  very  robufl,  and  go  through  a  great  deal  of  Labour,  which  they  think  they  could  not  do 
without  it. 

k  Ufe  in  this  Refpect  has  wonderful  Effects,  infomuch  that  thofe  who  have  long  eat  Rye-bread 
have  little  Relifli  for  Wheat. 

1  When  this  was  the  Bread,  as  it  once  was  of  the  common  People,  Wheat  went  much  farther, 
which  is  the  Reafon,  that  notwithfhinding  the  Difference  of  Money,  Wheat  is  now  thought  dear 
at  what  was  then  cfteeraed  a  moderate  Price. 

m  Rye  parched  and  ground  has  been  ufed  as  a  Subftiiute  for  Coffee ;  it  is  lefs  heating,  but  has 
*ot  the  Flavour  or  any  other  Properties  of  the  Mocha  Bean. 

than 
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than  wc  formerly  did n.  It  may  however  deierve  fome  Confederation, 
whether  for  feveral  weighty  Reafons  the  Culture  of  this  Grain  mould  not 
be  more  attended  to  and  encouraged,  and,  amongft  others,  for  thefe  that  fol- 
low. Becaufe  it  will  grow  alrnoit  every  where,  and  on  any  Soil,  not  only 
with  little  Trouble,  but,  which  is  a  Circumdance  not  unworthy  of  Notice, 
with  lefs  Danger  of  failing  than  alinoft  any  other  Crop  °.  Becaufe  though 
lefs  eaten  here  than  in  former  Times,  yet  it  is  itill  in  great  Efteem  abroad, 
more  efpecially  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,  where  the  Confumption 
of  it  is  large,  and  it  fells  at  a  conliderable  Price  p.  Laftly,  becaufe  our 
Rye  is  thought  wholefome,  and  much  lefs  if  indeed  at  all  expofed  to  that 
dreadful  and  deplorable  Malady  the  French  call  Ergot  <],  which  frequently 
renders  the  eating  it  very  dangerous  and  deftrudive,  not  to  Man  only,  but 
to  all  Animals,  and  of  courfe  our  Rye  from  this  fortunate  Circumftance 
will  prelerve  a  Preference  in  foreign  Markets. 

Barley  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  Grain  introduced  for  the  Suftenance 
of  Man,  the  Cultivation  of  which  was  taught  by  the  Goddefs  Isis  to  the 
^Egyptians,  according  to  the  moil  ancient  Hiftpries  of  that  Nation  r.  It 
grows  on  worfe  Land  than  Wheat,  and  the  different  Kinds  thereof  agreeing 
with  various  Soils,  we  find  moil  Sorts  of  it  ra:fed  with  great  Succefs,  more 
efpecially  within  the  Space  of  the  current  Century  throughout  all  the  Bri- 
tilh  lilands;  to  the  Inhabitants  of  which  it  is  a  Grain  highly  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  many  and  important  Ufes  to  which  it  is  converted  s.  It 
was  anciently  made  into  Bread,  and  much  efteemed  in  many  Countries.  It 
was  fo  even  in  this,,and  though  now  Wheat-Bread  very  much,  as  well  as  very 
generally  prevails,  yet  it  is  (till  the  common  Food  of  at  leaft  the  ordinary- 
Sort  of  People  in  feveral  Counties,  where  Experience  {hews  it   to  be  very 

n  The  French  very  wifely  and  fuccefsfully  praetife  a  Htifoatidry  which  they  learned  from  us  (Dic- 
tionaire  Univerfelle  d'HiftoireNaturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  209.)  they  fplit  the  Ridges  of  Wheat-ftubb'j, 
and  fbw  it  with  Rye,  which  in  April  and  May  they  cut  for  their  Black  Cattle  (whereas  we  feed 
Sheep  and  Lambs) ;  and  if  the  Weather  proves  favourable  they  mow  it  three  Times,  which  at  that 
Seafon  is  highly  beneficial. 

0  Rye  does  well  in  mountainous  Countries,  and  ripens  almofl  without  feeing  the  Sun  in  light 
fandy  Soils,  and  alfo  in  tolerably  good  Ground  thrives  wonderfully. 

p  Often  above,  and  very  feldom  under  a  Guinea  a  Quarter,  ufually  at  a  higher  Price  than 
Barley,  and  about  two  Thirds  the  Price  of  Wheat. 

1  Philofophical  Tran factions,  N°.  exxx.  p.  758.  It  is  a  mod  horrid  Diftemper,  ending  fre- 
quently in  an  incurable  Gangrene. 

r  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  9.  Plutarch,  de  Ifid.  &  Oilrid.  Reimm.  Id.  Antiqiiit.  Egypt.  §  25,  p. 
^4.  It  deferves  fome  Confidertrtlon  what  this  Invention  was.  It  appears  from  the  rirll  cited  Au- 
thor, that  Ifis  found  the  Plants  of  Barley  and  Wheat  growing  in  the  Woods,  and  that  (he  taught 
Men  how  to  collecT,  fow,  and  cultivate  them-,  fo  as  to  increafe  tie  Quantity,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  to  meliorate  the  Grain. 

s  The  Produce  of  Barley,  as  flared  by  Mr.  King,  was  2 ",000.00c  of  Bnfhels..  At  prefent  the 
the  annual  Produce  i*  38,826,176  Bulhels  i;i  a  common  Year. 

wholefome?, 
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wholelbme,  hearty,  and  nourifhing  c.  There  is  particularly  a  certain  Sort 
of  it  filled  Naked  or  Wheat  Barley,  the  Flour  of  which  anfwers  better 
than  any  other  for  that  Purpofe  u.  But  Barley  in  general,  on  account  of 
its  being  more  incumbered  with  Bran,  is  now  chiefly  employed  for  the 
making  Malt,  which  is  a  very  ufeful,  extenfive,  and  curious  Manufacture, 
by  which  Multitudes  are  maintained  w.  Malt  is  brewed  into  Beer  and  Ale 
of  different  Kinds,  the  Ufe  of  which  is  as  general  in  refpect  to  Drink,  as 
that  of  Wheat  in  regard  to  Bread  x,  and  from  hence  ariies  great  Profit  to 
Individuals,  and  a  very  large  Revenue  to  the  Public  >.  Befides  this  there 
is  a  very  large  Confumption  of  Malt  by  the  Diftillers,  who  draw  from  thence 
amazing  Quantities  of  Spirits.,  on  which  likewife  there  are  very  confiderable 
Duties  z. 

In  fome  Countries  in  Europe  Barley  is  ufed  as  Oats  are  with  us  in  feeding 
Horfes  \  It  ferves  alio  admirably  well  for  fatting  Hogs,  Poultry,  and  other 
Animals  b.  We  export,  after  fupplying  our  own  large  Demands  of  all  thele 
different  Kinds,  both  in  Grain  and  Malt,  to  a  very  confiderable  Amount  c. 
We  grow  at  prefent  about  one  Fourth  of  this  Grain  more  than  we  did  at 

'  The  Confumption  of  this  Grain  in  Bread  is  computed  at  8,129,000  Bufhels.  It  is  allowed 
that  thofe  who  eat  Barley-Bread  eat  one  with  another  eleven  Bufhels  in  a  Year,  whereas  People 
ufually  eat  but  eight  Bulhels  of  Wheat.  This  is  highly  probable,  fince  Barley  commonly  weighs  but 
from  Forty-four  to  Forty-feven  Pounds  a  Bulhel ;  in  the  Counties  where  nine  Pecks  are  computed 
to  a  Bulhel  it  fometimes  weighs  Fifty-eight  Pounds. 

n  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xxii.  §  i.  cap.  3,  4.  Plot's  Staffordfhire,  p.  343.  Hordeum  Nudum, 
■or  Zeopyrum,  this  by  the  Botanifts  is  called  Tritico-Speltum.  At  Rowley,  where  it  grows 
plentifully,  they  call  it  French  Barley.  It  produces  largely,  makes  Bread  very  near  as  good  as 
Wheat,  and  Malt  not  inferior  to  any  Barley. 

w  The  annual  Quantity  of  Barley  made  into  Malt  is  computed  to  be  26,400,000  Bufhels,  and 
the  Duty  on  Malt  in  1762  amounted  to  £.  1,011,701. 

1  It  appears  from  hence,  if  there  were  no  other  Arguments  to  prove  it,  that  Agriculture  is 
the  great  Support  of  the  Nation,  in  which  every  Individual  is  interefted  for  the  molt  material 
Articles  of  his  daily  Subfiftenee  in  Food  and  in  Drink  ;  in  this  Refpeft  all  Manufactures  depend 
upon  it ;  from  its  Produce  it  is  the  chief  Stay  of  the  Landed  Intereft ;  it  contributes  largely  to  Navi- 
vigation  and  Commerce,  and  in  various  Ways;  and,  taking  all  thefe  together,  to  a  vaft  Amount  to- 
wards the  Maintenance  of  Government.  All  thefe  Benefits,  important  as  they  are,  become  exceed- 
ingly more  fo,  from  the  Confidc-ration  that  they  are  liable  and  permanent,  the  Work  or  Prudence 
and  Perfeverance,  and  which  can  never  decline  but  through  Indolence  and  Folly. 

1  The  grofs  Duty  on  Malt  in  1762  has  been  given  above,  and  in  1764  ;  the  Quantity  which 
paid  Excife  advanced  to  28,000,000  of  Bufhels. 

1  It  is  fufEcient  to  fhew  the  Importance  of  the  Diftillery  to  the  Public  to  remark,  that  every 
Quarter  of  Corn  confumed  therein  pays  three  founds  or  more  in  Duty. 

a  This  was  the  Uf.ige  of  the  Romans,  and  is  ftill  fo  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  many  other  Na- 
tions who  have  it  in  Abundance,  and  malce  no  Ufe  of  Malt. 

b  The  Confumption  in  this  Way,  confidering  how  much  better  Animals  for  Food  are  now  kept 
to  what  they  were  formerly,  mult  be  very  large.  It  has  been  rated  by  good  Judges  at  936,000 
Bufhels,  which  is  rather  cei  ainly  within  than  beyond  the  Truth. 

•      3 
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the  Beginning  cf  the  current  Century  c;  that  is,  in  South  Britain;  and  it 
may  be  (till  more  in  Proportion  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  in  both 
which  Countries  it  thrives  exceedingly  well,  and  it  has  been  of  late  Yea.  , 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  very  afiiduouily  cultivated d.  As  the  Bra:: 
Wheat,  fo  the  Duff  of  Malt,  is  found  by  Experience  to  be  a  moft  excellent 
Manure  ;  and  indeed  the  Grains  and  the  very  Lees  of  Malt  Liquors  are  con- 
verted to  profitable  Ufes e. 

Oats  are  of  different  Kinds,  diftinguifhed  commonly  from  their  Colours 
into  black,  grey,  red,  and  white  Oats  ;  andasaveryufeful  and  profitable  Grain, 
cultivated  throughout  all  the  Britifh  Iflarids  f.  In  the  County  of  Cornwall, and 
in  the  Bilhoprick  of  Durham,  it  may  be  alfo  in  other  Counties,  there  is  a  Sort 
of  naked  Oats,  which  very  much  refembles  Wheat,  and  is  laid  to  fell  almoft  as 
dear,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  elfewhere^.  This  Grain  is  (till  ufed  in 
making  Bread  in  Wales,  over  the  greateft  Part  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  the  People  who  eat  it  are  ffrong,  active,  and  healthy  h.  It  ferves 
in  other  Refpecls  as  a  necelTary  and  falubrious  Article  both  in  Food  and  in 
Phyfic  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  whole  Iiland,  and  great  Quantities  of  it  are 
continually  ufed  at  Sea  i.  But  the  principal  Confumption,  more  efpecially  of 
late  Years,  and  particularly  in  South  Britain,  hath  been  for  the  Feeding  of 
Horfes,  being  from  Experience  found  the  wholefomeft  and  fitteft  for  that  \Jk; 

c  It  has  been  computed  that  we  annually  export  in  Barley  299,184  Bufhels,  In  Malt  1,806,840 
Bufhels,  and  our  Exports  in  both  continue  to  increafe. 

d  For  the  Hiftory  of  this  Grain,  fee  Columel  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib. 
xviii.  cap.  vii.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xxii.  §  1.  cap.  v.  Plot's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordlhire, 
p.  155.  Staffordshire,  p.  343.  Childrey's  Britan.  Baconica,  p.  11.  Morton's  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Northamptonfhire,  p.  479.  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.  39.53.  Mortimer's  Hus- 
bandry, vol.  i.  p.  130.  151.  333.  Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  1.  p.  271  —  2S9.  Bor- 
lafe's  Cornwall,  p.  87,88. 

e  Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  51,  where  he  fhews  the  Uf.s,  explains  the 
Reafons,  and  afligns  the  Quantities  of  this  Manure. 

i  For  the  Hiftory  of  Oats,  fee  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xvii.  Raii  Hill.  Plant,  lib.  xxii. 
cap.  xiii.  Sibbaldi  Scotia  illuftrata,  lib.  i.  P.  i.  cap.  xiv.  Worlidge's  Syflem  of  Hulbandry,  p. 
40,  41.  54.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  134.  15!.  354.  Lille's  Obfervations  m 
Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  289 — 295.     Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  209. 

8  Plot's  Natural  Hiftory  of  StafFordfhire,  p.  344,  345.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
Borlafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  87. 

h  It  is  generally  held,  that  in  South  Britain  fewer  People  eat  Oat  than  either  Barley  or  Rye- 
bread,  and  yet  the  annual  Confumption  of  Oats  in  this  Way  amounts  to  14,329,800  Bufhels,  which 
falls  only  fhort  1,791,200  Bufhels  of  the  Rye  and  Barley  ufed  in  Bread  put  together.  This  ariftf, 
from  the  different  Quantities  which  are  requifite  for  Subfiftence.  A  fingle  Perfon  eating  of  thi 
Bread  within  a  Bulhel  of  three  Quarters  in  a  Year.  The  common  Weight  of  the  Bufhel  felddm 
exceeds  forty  Pounds,  and  where  it  contains  nine  Pecks  rifes  but  to  forty-fire. 

'  Markham's  Complete  Englifh  Houfe-wife,  B.  ii.  chap.  viii.  p.  j~-.  where  there  is  a  large 
Account  of  the  Ufes  made  of  Oats  in  his  Time,  which  is  curious. 

Vol.  II.  K  ''■     and 
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in  regard  to  this,  it  is  at  prefent  become  a  very  confiderabie  Objecl  K 

ts  are  likewife  very  much  ufed  for  the  Fatting  of  Poultry  and  other  Ani- 

n  ils,    and  were   formerly  preferred  to   all   other    Grain  for  this  Purpofe. 

1  hey  may  be,  and  in  Times  paft  were  frequently  malted,  and  made  a  very 

good,  pleafant,  and  wholelbme  Drink,  yielding  likewife  a  very  fine  Spirit  I. 

In  the  Opinion  of  fome  it  is  not  at  all  impoffible  that  their  Hulls  might 
be  employed  as  the  Bran  of  Wheat  is  in  making  Starch  «.  As  there  was 
no  Bounty  allowed  upon  the  Exportation  of  this  Grain  in  the  firft  Statutes, 
the  Defecl:  was  afterwards  fupplied  ".  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  has 
been  thought  by  the  beft  Judges,  that  there  {till  remain  fome  Defects  which 
ought  to  be  remedied,  and  this  itis  conceived  might  be  eaiily  done,  by  putting 
Oats  on  a  proper  Proportion  with  other  Grain,  which  would  very  much 
facilitate  the  free  Circulation  both  of  the  Corn  and  Meal  here  at  Home,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  Monopoly  of  fome  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  againft  the  Reft, 
and  might  alfo  promote  a  farther  Cultivation  °  j  which  feems  to  be  a  Thing 
extremely  neceffary,  fince  though  we  grow  at  prefent  more  than  double  the 
Quantity  that  we  did  about  Sixty  Years  ago  p,  yet  the  Demand  is  fo  much 
increafed  as  to  occalion  frequent  and  large  Importations,  and  this  too  (which 
deferves  Notice)  at  a  Price  fo  high  as  to  be  vifibly  inconfiftent  with  the 
public  Intereft  %  and  which  by  the  Amendments  above  propofed  might  very 
probably  be  prevented. 

Besides  thefe  different  Kinds  of  Grain,  there^are  feveral  Sorts  of 
Pulfe  that  are  fet  or  fown  for  intermediate  Crops  in  what   is  (tiled  Arable 

k  It  is  computed  that  for  the  Maintenance  of  Horfes,  and  in  other  Ufes,  we  fpend  yearly 
19,692,000  Bufhels.  But  our  whole  Growth  amounts  tonolefs  than  33,927,576  BuChels  ;  whereas 
Mr.  King  Hates  the  Produce  of  Oats  at  16,000,000  BuShels.  But  our  ufual  Confumption  amounts 
to  34,02 1 ,800  BuShels,  which  is  fupplied  by  an  annual  Importation  of  this  Grain,  which  feems  to 
be  ftill  encreafmg. 

1  Mr.  Gervafe  Markham  in  the  Work  before  cited,  B.  ii.  chap.  vii.  gives  the  Method  of  malting 
Oats,  which  in  his  Time  he  fays  was  commonly  praftifed  in  Lancaihire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  elfewhere.  Mr.  Mortimer  affnres  us,  that  in  Kent  they  commonly 
brewed  with  one  half  Barley  and  the  other  Oat-malt. 

1,1  This  Obfervation  has  arifen  from  confidering  the  Refemblance  between  boiled  Starch  and' 
Flummery,  which  is  beft  made  from  the  Hulls  of  Oats  Steeped  in  Water  ;  and  from  the  Likenefs  of 
the  Thing  produced,  and  the  Similarity  of  the  Procefs  in  making  it,  a  Prefumption  appears,  that 
this  Grain  might  be  applied  as  well  as  Wheat  in  this  Manufacture,  which,  if  Experience  Should 
jufrii'y  this,  would  be  of  Utility. 

n  Stat.  5  Ann.  cap.  xxix.  §  10.  gives  a  Bounty  of  2  s.  6d.  a  Quarter  on  Oats  exported,  when 
Oats  are  under  fifteen  Shillings  a  Quarter. 

0  It  has  been  fuggefled,  that  inftead  of  1 5  s.  Exportation  Should  be  permitted  till  Oats  are  20  s.. 
a  Quarter,  but  this  Merits  mature  Confideration. 

P  We  have  before  ftated  the  prefent  Growth,  from  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade  to  what  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  King,  to  be  as  17  to  8,  and  yet  we  fall  Short  of  the  Demand. 

<1  In  A.  D.  1763,  was  the  greateft  Importation,  which  amounted  in  Oats  and  Oat-meal  to 
119,310  Quarters,  or  1,754,480  Bufhels,  which  mult  coft  about/.  175,448, 

Land, 
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Land,  from  an  ancient,  well  founded,  and  ftill  prevailing  Opinion,  that  in- 
itead  of  impoverishing  or  exhaufting,  they  nourifh  and  improve  the  Soil ', 
turning  alfo  in  their  own  Produce  to  very  confiderable  Advantage.  Amongft 
thefe  we  may  in  the  firfl  Place  very  juftly  reckon'PEASE,  that  is  Field  Peale, 
of  which  in  the  common  Eftimation  there  are  a  great  many  Kinds,  deno- 
minated fometimes  from  their  different  Colours,  and  fometimes  from  the 
Places  in  which  from  their  fucceeding  befl  they  are  moft  efteemed.  But 
a  very  able  Writer  of  our  own  Country  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  they 
may  be  all  reduced  to  two  Sorts,  diftinguiihed  by  their  Size,  the  lefTer  and. 
the  larger  s.  They  are  likewife  held  to  be  very  ticklifh,  and  incertain  in 
their  Succefs,  for  which  the  fame  Author  afligns  very  probable  Reafons1. 
However  of  fome  Sort  or  other  they  are  univerially  cultivated,  and  ferve  for 
a  great  Variety  of  Ules.  Large  Quantities  in  a  Diverfity  of  Ways  are  con- 
fumed  annually  in  our  Kitchens,  ftill  larger  in  Sea  Proviiions,  and  much 
more  than  both  thefe  taken  together  in  the  Fattening  of  Hogs,  which  creates 
a  conftant,  confiderable,  and  continual  Demand  u. 

Next  to  thefe  we  may  reckon  Beans,  which  ferve  likewife  for  much 
the  fame  Purpofes »,  are  exported  for  the  Food  of  the  N-egroes  in  our 
Plantations,  employed  in  feeding  Horfes  at  Home  i  fo  that  altogether  they 
are  in  daily  Uie,  and  moft  certainly  turn  to  a  very  confiderable  Amount *. 
Vetches  or  Tares  of  various  Denominations  are  likewifc  fown  for  the 
Sake  of  yielding  early  Fodder  for  Cattle  while  green,  and  when  ripe  afford 
excellent  Food  for  Pigeons  )j  as  Lentils,  which  the  common  People  call 

r  Columel.  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Husbandry,  chap.  xi. 
Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  318,  319. 

s  Columel.  ubi  fiipra.  Plin  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xii.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  ii. 
p.  890.  Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  p.  473.  Markham's  Farewell  to  Hulbandry,  p.  93. 
106,    107.     Mortimer's  Hulbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  355. 

c  Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hufoandry,  vol.  i.  p.  300 — 315,  where  he  obferves,  that  befides  the 
Diftinclion  of  Size  mentioned  in  the  Text,  there  is  another  Diftinclion  which  refpects  both  the 
lefTer  and  the  larger,  and  this  is  their  being  tender  or  hardy,  and  by  having  a  due  Regard  in  the 
Choice  of  the  Lands  on  which,  and  of  the  Time  in  which,  they  are  fown,  by  adverting  to  thefs 
Diftinclions,  all  Incertainty  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  at  leaft,  if  not  wholly  prevented. 

u  We  have  enumerated  the  principal  Ufes  of  Peafe,  of  which  there  is  a  great,  and  alfo  grow- 
ing Confumption  in  Town  and  Country,  immenfe  Quantities  annually  put  on  board  our  Ships,  a 
great  deal  ufed  in  Hofpitals,  Infirmaries,  and  Workhoufes;  fo  that  one  cannot  well  conceive  we 
fhouldufe  lefs  than  we  did  formerly ;  and  yet  Mr.  King's  Computation  of  7,000,000  of  Bnfhels  feems 
beyond  the  Truth  :  If,  as  it  is  not  at  all  impofhble,  this  fliould  be  the  Cafe  in  regard  to  fome  of  his 
other  Eftimates,  it  will  turn  the  more  in  Favour  of  our  modern  Improvements. 

w  The  ancient  Writers  as  before,  as  alfo  Maikham.  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Hufband ry,  p.  42-. 
Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  296 — 300.     Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  543. 

x  Mr.  King  ftates  the  annual  Growth  of  thefe  Vegetables  at  4,000,000  of  Bulhels,  in  which  pof- 
fibly  there  may  be  fome  Miftake. 

y  Columel.  de  re  Ruftica  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xv.  Raii  Hid. 
Plant,  lib.  xviii.  §  1 .  cap.  ix.  p.  900.  Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  3  t  5 — 323.  Hill's 
Hiflory  of  Plants,  p.  543. 

L  7,  Tills, 
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Tills,  do  both  for  Pigeons  and  for  Calves,  and  therefore  in  fome  Coun- 
ties are  in  great  RequehV.  All  thefe  are  raifed  with  very  little  Trouble, 
grow  when  Seafons  are  favourable  luxuriantly,  yield  confequently  quick 
and  large  Returns,  and,  when  brought  to  Market,  are  one  with  another  fold 
as  dear  or  dearer  than  Barley,  which  makes  them  no  inconhderable  Object 
to  the  Farmer,  in  Addition  to  his  other  Grain  '. 

It  is  on  this  Principle  they  find  a  Place  here  by  Way  of  Appendix  to  the 
Produce  of  Corn  Lands.  It  is  not  poffiblc,  however,  from  any  Inquiries, 
or  indeed  from  the  Nature  of  the  Subjects  themfelves,  to  enter  into  fo 
much  as  a  probable  Calculation  of  their  reflective  or  comparative  Values  b„ 
Yet  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  without  Fear  of  injuring  Truth,  that  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  greater  Extent  of  our  Corn  Lands,  and  the  Increafe  of  all 
Sorts  of  Animals  that  are  nourilhed  for  Food,  the  Quantities  of  all  Kind3 
of  Pulfe  mull  have  been  gradually  very  confiderably  augmented. 

All   thefe  have   an  apparent    Relation  to  the   ancient   Stile    in  Agri- 
culture, and  no  fmall  Part  might  pofiibly  be  preferved,    by  what  feems  tO' 
have  been  the  Law  of  Farmers,  a  conltant  Tradition  from  the  Times  when 
our  Lands  were  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by,  or  at  leaft  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Romans,  who  as  their  learned  and  judicious  Writings  plainly  fhew„ 
were  very  ftudious  in,  and  had  a  juft  Reverence  and  Efteem  for,  this  molt 
ufeful   and  profitable  Science  c.     In  fucceeding  Ages  there  is  no  Queftion.» 
that    in  confequence   of  the   Travels  of  our  obferving  and  public-fpirited 
Countrymen,   and  the  Knowledge  they  obtained  from   their  frequent  Ex- 
peditions into  foreign  Countries,  we  borrowed   new   Lights  from  fome  of 
the  molt  intelligent  of  our  Neighbours,   and  more  efpecially  from  the  Fle- 
mings d,  who  for  a  long  Time  were  very  highly  and  very  defervedly  famous 
for  being  one  of  the  molt  ingenious,   as  well  as  one  of  the  mott  induftrious 
Nations  in  Europe,  and  with  whom  in  different  Periods  we  had  very  clofe 
Connections e. 

*  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Husbandry,  chap.  xi.  Markham's  Farewell  to  Husbandry,  p.  98. 
Mortimer's  Hulbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

i  An  Acre  for  Example,  that  when  fowed  with  Wheat  produces  Three  Quarters,  when  with 
Barley  Four  Quarters,  with  white  Oats  Three  Quarters,  will  the  fucceeding  Year  bring  a'Load 
and  a  Half  of  Tares,  and  leave  the  Land  fit  with  proper  Tillage  to  carry  a  Crop  of  Wheat  again 
the  next  Year.     This  (hews  the  great  Confequence  of  thefe  feemingly  inconfiderable  Articles. 

b  Computations  when  founded  (olely  on  Conjecture,  as  in  thefe  Cafes  they  mult  be,  though 
intended  only  to  explain,  may  probably  miflead,  and  for  this  Reafon  we  decline  them. 

c  Columei.  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hulbandry,  p.  290.  Effays 
on  Hufbandry,  p.  41 — 45. 

d  They  were  equally  diftinguifhed  by  their  accurate  Skill  in  Agriculture,  their  lingular  Ability 
in  Manufactures,  and  their  wonderful  Dexterity  in  Commerce. 

c  At  full  in  regard  to  political  Concerns,  and  afterwards  from  our  commercial  Intercouife,  as 
oar  Staple  was  eftablifhcd  at  Antwerp. 

It 
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It  was  from  them  fomewhat  more  than  a  Century  ago,  as  near  as  can  be 
collected,  that  we  learned  the  Nature,  Value,  and  the  Culture  of  Clover  f. 
But  it  was  notwithstanding  a  great  many  Years  after  it  had  been  thus  intro- 
duced, that  we  came  to  make  Ufe  of  this  very  valuable  Acquiiition,  as  an 
intermediate  Crop,  which  occaiions  the  Mention  of  it  here  g.  In  this  View 
it  is  fown  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Month  of  April,  to  the  Quantity  of 
Ten  or  rather  of  Twelve  Pounds  of  Seed,  though  fome  fay  Twenty  Pounds, 
upon  an  Acre11,  in  Land  naturally  rich  and  warm,  or  on  Lands  that  have 
been  highly  manured  with  Dung,  Lime,  or  Marl  i.  About  the  End  of 
May  it  will  be  fit  for  mowing,  or,  which  is  held  better  or  more  advanta- 
geous, may  be  then  employed  in  feeding  Cattle ;  and  notwithstanding  this 
it  will  feed  fometime  in  the  Month  of  June,  fooner  at  fometimes  and  in 
fome  Places  than  in  others,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  Benig- 
nity or  Backwardnefs  of  Seafons ;  and  then  being  again  mowed,  it  is  even 
after  that,  more  efpecially  if  the  Weather  is  favourable,  frill  of  fome  Value 
in  feeding  k. 

It  is  often  luxuriant  in  its  Growth,  and  proves  confequently  a  very  pro- 
fitable, but  is  ever  an  incertain  and  precarious  Crop.  It  may,  and  fome- 
times does  yield  five  Bufhels  of  Seed  ;  but  three  on  an  Acre  is  more  com- 
mon, and  even  then  all  the  Advantages  derived  from  it  being  computed 
and  conlidered,  it  is  not  thought  inferior  in  the  Value  of  its  Produce  to 
Wheat '.  The  Seed  is  threfhed  out  of  the  Hay  with  no  fmall  Trouble 
about  March,  and  is  always  a  faleable  Commodity,  though  fometimes  at  a. 

f  Directions  for  the  Improvement  of  barren  Lands,  London  1670,  4to.  p.  ir,  12,  13.  This 
curious  Piece  was  written  by  Sir  Richard  Weflon  of  Sutton  in  Surry,  and  by  him  addreffed  to  his 
Sons.  Samuel  Hardib  had  publifhed  Two  Editions  before  under  the  Title  of  a  Difcourfe  of 
the  Hufbandry  ufed  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  Mr.  Hartlib  has  much  more  on  this  Subject  in> 
his  Letters  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  printed  in  the  laft  Volume  of  his  Works. 

E  The  inquifitive  Reader,  by  confulting  the  Authors  cited  in  the  next  Note,  may  learn  the  Hif- 
tory  and  Progrefs  of  this  valuable  Improvement. 

h  Raii  Hill.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  §  3.  cap.  i.  p.  944.  Hartlib's  Legacy,  p.  2,  3,  4.  Boyle's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  v.  p.  260.  267.  Blith's  Englifh  Improver  Improved,  p.  179 — 186. 
Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  26 — 29.  Houghton's  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of 
Hulbandry,  vol.  iv.  p.  18.  Mortimer's  Hufbandrv,  B.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  32—36.  Lille's  Obferva- 
rions  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  39 — 57.  Tull's  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  p.  188.  Hill's  Hiftory 
of  Plants,   p.  553. 

1  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  Improver  of  Clay  Ground,  chiefly  by  feeding  it,  and  in  this  View 
it  ha3  been  very  much  cultivated  in  Suflex  and  other  deep  Soils. 

k  The  feeding  before  it  is  mowed  for  Seed,  according  to  the  beft  Information  I  could  obtain, 
may  beeftimated  at  a  Guinea  an  Acre,  and  after  mowing  at  about  Three  Shillings. 

1  It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  and  the  following  Note,  that  an  Acre  yielding  Three  Bufhels 
of  Clover  Seed,  at  1  1.   5  s.  is  worth  near  a  Fifth  more  than  an  ordinary  Crop  of  Wheat  at  Thirty 
Shillings  a  Quarter,  exclufive  of  the  different  Expence  in  railing  the  Two  Crops,  which  is  like- 
wife  in  Favour  of  Clover- 
higher, 
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higher,  fometimes  at  a  lower  Price  m.  Both  by  growing  and  feeding  it  fo 
improves  the  Soil,  that  the  Farmer  feldom  fails  with  due  Care  and  Culture 
of  reaping  a  good  Crop  of  Wheat  from  the  fame  Land  the  next  Year  «  ;  and 
this  Circumftance,  as  in  Juftice  it  ought,  is  a  ftrong  Recommendation;  and 
therefore  Clover  is  very  likely  to  maintain  that  Credit  in  which  in  this 
Refpedt  it  has  fo  long  flood  amongft  thole  who  are  its  only  proper  Judges ; 
that  is,  the  judicious  and  experienced  Practitioners  of  Hufbandry  °.  Thefe 
are  now  much  increafed  in  Number,  which  is  an  Event  equally  favourable 
to  the  Art  and  to  the  Nation. 

We  owe  to  the  fame  Country,  and  to  the  fame  Neighbours,  another  Im- 
provement of  the  fame  Kind  in  refpedt  to  Turneps.  The  Value  of  them, 
even  in  the  Manner  in  which  we  ufe  them,  though  looked  on  as  a  new 
Species  of  Hufbandry,  was  however  very  far  from  being  unknown  to  the 
Ancients,  for  Columella  and  Pliny  both  fay,  that  they  were  generally  ef- 
teemed  next  in  point  of  Value  to  Corn  in  their  Produce  ;  and  the  former 
allures  us,  that  they  fed  their  Cattle  with  them  in  Gaul  in  his  Time  p.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  the  firft  Notion  of  what  has  been  fince  fo  generally  and  fo 
fuccefsfully  practifed  by  us,  came,  as  we  have  faid,  from  Flanders  at  the 
fame  Time  with  Clover  q.  But  at  firlT,  which  has  been  too  frequently  the 
Cafe  in  Things  of  this  Nature,  it  feems  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  even 
neglected  for  many  Years1',  and  then  again  propofed,  explained,  and  re- 
commended with  better  Succefs s.     For  it  fo  fell  out,  which  proved  the 

m  When  Clover  was  firft  introduced,  and  we  had  our  Seed  from  abroad,  it  was  fometimes 
extravagantly  dear,  and,  which  was  worfe,  feldom  to  be  depended  upon.  But  fince  we  found 
out  that  our  own  was  the  beft,  it  has  fold  (according  to  the  Scarcity  or  Plenty)  at  or  from  One 
to  Four  Pounds  a  Bufhel ;   the  beft  is  of  a  greenifh  Yellow,  and  when  fpoiled  becomes  Black. 

"  Clover  may  be  fown  after  any  Crop,  it  will  feed  many  more  Cattle  than  common  Grafs, 
and  when  mowed  for  Seed  the  Crop  is  removed  in  good  Time. 

°  Experience  is  the  Farmer's  only  Guide,  and  yet  he  can  feldom  fpare  Time  or  Money  to  make 
Experiments.  The  Society  by  their  Premiums  have  removed,  at  leaf!,  in  a  great  meafure  this 
Difficulty.  In  doing  this  they  have  done  more  than  was  ever  done  towards  promoting  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Agriculture,  and  thereby  merit  highly  of  their  Country. 

p  Columel.  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xiii.  lib.  xix.  cap. 
v.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  166. 

i  Directions  for  the  Improvement  of  barren  and  heathy  Land,  p.  21,  22,  where  Sir  Richard 
Wefton  gives  as  full  and  plain  Directions  as  can  be  defired. 

*  The  Edition  of  the  Book,  cited  in  the  former  Note,  was  publiQied  by  one  Gabriel  Reeve, 
with  an  Epiflle,  dated  Hackney,  April  14th,  1670,  to  Kenrick  Eyton  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Efq; 
He  has  prefixed  Sir  Richard  Wefton 's  Letter  to  his  Sons,  but  without  his  Name,  or  any  Intimation 
that  it  had  been  printed  Twenty  Years  before. 

s  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xvi.  §  1.  p.  800.  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society,  N°. 
ccclx,  p.  974.  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  46.  Mortimer's  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
157.  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  iv.  p.  144.  Tull's  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  chap.  viii.  p.  79. 
Lille's  Obfcrvations  on  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii  p.  26—36.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.  p.  453. 
501.  xxiii.   p.  60.     Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  525. 

5  principal 
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principal  Caufe  of  its  fucceeding  Progrefs,  that  the  nrfr.  effectual  Trial  of 
this  enlarged  Cultivation  was  made  in  a  Country  the  fitteft  of  all  others 
for  the  Reception  of  fuch  an  Improvement,  where  it  fucceeded  as  well  as 
could  be  wiihed ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  was  fo  well  known  and 
much  admired,  ib  backward  were  People  in  thofe  Days  in  Things  of  this 
Nature,  that  it  was  fome  Time  before  it  travelled  out  of  Norfolk  into  the 
next  County,  Suffolk,  and  from  thence  into  EfTex  '.  In  the  fame  Propor- 
tion as  the  Turnep  Culture  prevailed,  it  was  rendered  more  and  more 
ufeful,  by  correcting  feveral  Inconveniencies  with  which  at  its  nrft  Intro- 
duction it  was  attended  u.  But  for  many  Years  part  it  has  been  continually 
fpreading,  not  only  into  moft  Parts  of  South,  but  alfo  into  North  Britain  and 
Ireland,  where  its  Utility  is  fo  apparent  that  it  continues  to  extend  itfelf 
every  Day  w.' 

Turneps  carefully  cultivated,  more  efpecially  according  to  the  new 
Hulbandryx,  grow  to  a  large  Size,  many  of  them  from  Six  to  Fourteen  Pounds 
a  Turnep,  or  more  )'.  We  may  the  leis  wonder  at  this,  fince  Pliny  fpeaks  of 
Forty  Pounds,  and  other  Writers  mention  Turneps  of  far  greater  Weight  z„ 
It  is  not  however  their  Size  only,  but  the  Quantity  of  Turneps  which 
render  the  Crops  of  them  fo  highly  beneficial.  Fifty  or  even  Sixty  of 
thefe  large  Roots  are  in  the  new  Huibandry  frequent  on  a  fquare   Perch, 

1  There  is  a  wide  Difference  between  an  Improvements  being  known  and  published,  and  its  coming, 
into  general  Ufe  ;  in  refpeel  to  which,  an  Hiftory  of  Britiih  Huibandry  would  be  of  great  Utility. 
As  to  this  particular  Huibandry,  it  came  into  Norfolk  about  the  Beginning  of  this  Century,  and 
in  about  Twenty  Years  grew  into  general  Ufe  there,  where  it  ftill  continues  to  nourifh,  and  is 
profecuted  with  increafing  Succefs  every  Tear. 

u  See  an  Account  of  thefe  Inconveniencies  and  their  Remedies  in  Tuli's  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry, 
p.  91,  92.  An  Engine  has  been  invented  for  flicing  of  Turneps,  and  the  Society  offered  a  Pre- 
mium to  make  fuch  an  Engine  ufeful  and  cheap.  In  Ireland  alfo  fuch  Inftruments  have  been, 
brought  into  Ufe  by  the  Care  of  their  Society,  the  laudable  Endeavours  of  which  for  the  Im- 
provement of  their  Country   are  univerfally  known,  and  as  univerfally  applauded. 

w  In  many  Parts  of  the  South  of  Scotland  they  cultivate  Turneps  with  Affiduiry  and  Succefs.. 
In  Ireland  alfo  they  are  falling  into  this  Huibandry.  In  both  Countries  as  Improvements  are- 
made  by  or  under  the  Infpeclion  of  Perfons  of  Property,  they  are  commonly  carefully  and  effec- 
tually performed. 

1  The  great  Lord  Vifcount  Townfhend,  a  PracYifer  as  well  as  Patron  of  Agriculture,  made  a 
Trial  of  both  Methods  in  the  fame  Field,  when  the  Diffeience  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  than  One  Ton 
and  an  Half  in  the  Produce  of  an  Acre,  in  Favour  of  the  New  or  Drill  Huibandry.  Befides  the  Roots- 
railed  in  this  Way  are  perfectly  fweet,  free  from  that  Ranknefs  which  attends  the  Ufe  of  Dung, 
and  of  courfe  communicates  no  bad  Tafte  to  the  Milk  or  Fleih  of  the  Cattle  that  feed  upon 
them. 

y  Mr.  Tull  fays  he  has  heard  of  fome  19  lb.  but  has  often  known  them  of  16  lb.  However,  in 
1758,  there  was  one  pulled  up  nearTudenham  in  Norfolk  upwards  of  29  lb.  Weight. 

*  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xiii.  He  fays  the  bed  grew  in  the  Country  of  the  Sabir.es,  and  were 
worth  as  Rome  a  Seftertius  or  Two  Pence  a  Piece. 

whkii 
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which  amounts  to  about  Eighty  Quarters  en  an  Acre 3.  In  raoft  Soil?, 
with  due  Attention,  Turneps  do  remarkably  well,  but  molt  fo  in  light, 
warm,  gravelly  Ground?,  and  in  Sand,  where  they  are  thought  to  meli- 
orate the  Soil  b.  The  great  Profit  that  almoft  conftantly  accrues  from  them, 
arifes  from  their  being  excellent  Food  for  all  Sorts  of  Cattle.  Ewes, 
Lambs,  Sheep,  Oxen,  and  even  Hogs,  are  not  only  fed  but  fattened  by  them, 
properly  managed,  and  with  the  Addition  of  a  very  little  dry  Food  c. 

The  very  great  and  continued  Succefs  attending  this  Hufbandry  hath, 
as  will  be  prelently  explained,  opened  a  Field  to  farther  Improvements  of  a 
like  Nature  d.  It  may  be,  that  even  in  regard  to  thefe  already  valuable 
Roots  in  this  inquilitive  Age,  and  when  fo  great  Attention  is  fhewn  to 
.every  Thing  of  this  Nature,  fome  farther  Progrefs  may  be  ftill  made  e.  But 
even  as  Things  now  itand,  there  is  no  one  Branch  of  Englilh  Hufbandry  that 
hath  been  more  admired  and  efteemed  by  Foreigners  than  this,  and  in 
which  they  have  teftified  a  greater  Inclination  to  imitate  us,  more  efpecially 
in  Germany  and  in  France'. 

Carrots  feem  to  be  as  early  if  not  earlier  brought  into  this  Country 
.than  Turneps,  for,  as  in  another  Place  we  have  already  obferved,  the  Fle- 
mings, who  fled  hither  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,   finding  the  Soil 

■*  Tull's  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  p.  89.  Dr.  Defaguliers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaiftions  be- 
fore cited  fhews,  that  an  ounce  of  Turnep  Seed  contains  between  Fourteen  and  Fifteen  thouf.ind 
Grains ;  and  he  farther  fhews,  that  fuppofmg  the  Growth  always  uniform,  a  Turnep  may  increafs 
Fifteen  Times  its  own  Weight  in  a  Minute. 

b  It  was  this  that  gained  them  fo  much  Credit  in  Norfolk  ;  and  the  Money  gained  by  this,  as  it  put 
Wealth  in  the  Farmers  Purfes,  fo  itgave  them  a  Turn  to  feveral  other  Improvements,  and  a  Capa- 
city as  well  as  a  Spirit  to  purfue  them  ;  which  fo  changed  the  Face  ofThings  in  that  County,  that 
an  Eftate  at  Sculthorpe,  which  had  been  let  to  a  Warrener  for  Eighteen  Pounds,  in  no  very  long 
Space  came  to  be  worth  240  1.  per  Annum. 

c  The  Number  of  Cattle  fed  and  fattened  by  this  Means  is  in  may  Refpects  beneficial  to  the 
Public  as  well  as  the  Proprietors,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Improvements  before 
mentioned. 

d  Amongft  thefe  we  may  include  the  Trial  made  by  Dr.  Hill  in  regard  to  the  Naper  or  Norway 
Turnep,  which  grows  to  a  large  Size  on  Hillocks  raifed  upon  Bogs.  This,  though  of  no  great 
Confequence  in  a  ferule  Country,  may  be  found  of  great  Utility  in  Moors  and  Moraffes,  till  they  fall 
into  the  Hands  of  fuch  as  1  an  afford  to  drain  and  cultivate  them  in  a  better  Manner.  All  Expe- 
riments of  this  Nature  ought  to  be  made  as  much  known  as  poffible. 

e  The  Romans  boiled  and  eat  the  green  Leaves,  as  has  alfb  been  done  here  in  hard  Frofls.  In 
Times  of  Scarcity  they  fo  erly  boiled  Turneps,  and  after  preffing  kneaded  them  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  Wheat  Flour  into  what  was  called  Turnep  Bread.  The  many  Ufes  to  which  they 
m'e  applied  in  Medicine  are  well  known,  and  ftrongly  fupported  by  Experience. 

f  His  late  Majefty  caufed  an  Abftraft  of  the  Norfolk  Hufbandry  to  be  published  for  the  Ufe  of 
his  Subjects  in  Hanovci .  The  French  have  alfo  introduced  and  made  many  Experiments  for  the 
Advancement  of  this  Improvement. 
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remarkably  fit  for  them,  introduced  them  about  Sandwich i.  They  grew 
quickly  into  Efteem  as  an  edible  Root,  and,  coniidered  as  fuch,  were 
propagated  through,  and  carefully  cultivated  in  mo  ft  Parts  of  the 
Ifland".  They  were  afterwards  fown  in  Fields,  and  chiefly  employed  in 
the  Fattening  of  Swine  and  GceCe.  But  the  principal  Object  aimed  at  by 
this  enlarged  Cultivation  was  their  Seed,  which  bore  a  great  Price,  and  for 
which  there  was  a  conftant  Market  K  This  was  practiled  in  the  laft  Cen- 
tury, particulary  in  Northamptonihire,  where  the  fandy  Soil  agreeing  well 
with  the  Root,  proved  favourable  for  this  Improvement,  and  confequently  dif- 
fufed  the  Practice  considerably.  At  length,  in  the  Eaftern  Part  of  Suffolk, 
encouraged  by  the  Succefs  of  the  Norfolk  Farmers  in  regard  to  Turneps,  they 
began  to  grow  Carrots,  for  which  their  Soil  was  better  adapted,  and  apply- 
ing them  to  the  fame  Purpofes  met  with  like  Succefs  k.  In  this  County 
they  might  have  continued  long  unheeded,  and  been  loQked  upon  as  a  mere 
local  Improvement,  if  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture 
and  Arts  had  not,  by  the  Promife  of  a  Premium  ',  called  the  extenlive  Cul- 
tivation of  this  ufeful  Root  into  a  Point  of  public  View,  and  have  thereby 
excited  thereto  a  ftronger  Degree  of  Attention. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  that  an  active,  fenfible,  and  induftr'ous 
Farmer  in  Norfolk,  after  making  a  few  leading  Experiments,  ventured  to 
fow  upwards  of  Thirty  Acres,  and  which  was  equally  ferviceable  to  the 
Public,  gave  a  clear,  plain,  and  diftinct  Account  of  his  whole  Management 
in  the  Courfe  of  this  Undertaking,  which  gave  much  Satisfaction  m.  Car- 
rots 

g  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  398,  from  which  Sandwich  Carrots  are  ftill  fa- 
mous, as  in  the  laft  Age  were  Sandwich  Peafe. 

h  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  §  3.  cap.  xix.  p.  465.  Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  p.  123,  124. 
Muffet  on  Foods,  p.  21S.  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Agri- 
culture, p.  164.  Moreton's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Northamotonlliire,  p.  484.  Mortimer's  Huf- 
bandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xxii.  p.  201.  Lille's  Obfervaticns  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^83.  Miller's 
Gardiners  Dictionary. 

'  The  Markets  fluctuated  from  Five  to  Twelve  Pounds  an  Hundred.  Mr.  Mortimer  informs 
us,  that  a  Farmer  in  EfTex  grubbed  an  Orchard  of  a  fingle  Acre,  dug  it  up,  fowed  it  with  Car- 
rot?, which  produced  Ten  Hundied-weight  of  Seed,  which  he  fold  at  London  for  Ten  Pounds  an 
Hundred. 

k  This  Culture  prevailed  chiefly  about  Woodbridge,  where  the  Soil  is  mofllv  Sand  with  a  fmall 
Mixture  of  Loam.  Carrots  grew  there  to  a  very  large  Size,  and  they  had  commonly  Twenty 
Loads  or  more  upon  an  Acre.  They  ufed  them  chiefly  for  Feeding  their  HoiTes,  and  fometimcs 
when  they  had  very  large  Crops  fent  confidcrable  Quantities  by  Sea  to  London. 

1  The  Society  promife  Three  Premiums  of  Twenty,  Fifteen,  and  Ten  Pounds  for  the  greatefr. 
Quantities  of  Land  fowed  with  Carrots,  not  lefs  than  Ten,  Eight,  and  Six  Acres,  to  obtain  thefe 
Premiums  refpectively,  and  promife  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  belt  Account  that  mail  be  given  of  the 
mod  profitable  Method  of  cultivating  them,  which  Premiums  are  extended  to  North  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  in  North  America. 

■  The  Title  of  this  little  Piece  is,  "  An  Account  of  the  Culture  of  Carrots,  and  their  great 
Ufe  in  feeding  and  fattening  Cattle,  by  Robert  Billing,  Farmer,  at  Weafeuham  in  Norfolk,  London, 

Vol.  II.  M  1765," 
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rots  affect  a  light,  warm,  fandy  Soil,  and  the  nearer,  the  Land  on  which 
they  are  cultivated  approaches  to  this  fo  much  the  better.  If  it  hath  borne  a 
Crop  of  Turneps  the  preceding  Year  it  is  ploughed  twice,  otherwife  thrice 
at  leaft,  and  muft  be  alfo  properly  dunged.  The  firft  ploughing  early,  that 
is  about  November,  in  a  flight  Manner,  but  the  fecond  as  deep  as  the  Staple 
of  the  Earth  will  allow".  The  Seed  being  fmall  and  very  apt  to  cling  to- 
gether, it  is  firft  preffed  through  a  fine  Chaff  Sieve,  and  then  carefully 
lown,  about  Four  Pounds  upon  an  Acre.  Sometimes  immediately  after 
Lady  Day,  but  always  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Month  of  April.  In  about 
Three  Weeks  the  Carrots  begin  to  appear,  and  in  Six  or  Seven  are  fit  for 
the  Hoe.  In  the  Space  of  a  Fortnight  after,  they  are  harrowed,  and  if 
the  Weather  be  rainy,  the  hoeing  and  harrowing  muft  be  repeated0. 
Towards  the  Clofe  of  Odlober  the  Carrots  are  drawn  either  with  a  four- 
lined  Fcrk,  or  a  narrow  fhared  Wheel  Plough  going  flowly,  followed  by 
a  Boy  who  picks  up  the  Carrots,  and  lays  them  in  Heaps.  The  hoeing, 
harrowing,  and  drawing,  as  we  have  intimated  already,  are  attended  with 
a  confiderable  Charge  p. 

The  Produce  is  from  Ten  to  Seventeen,  to  Twenty,  to  Twenty-two, 
and  even  Twenty-four  Loads  of  Carrots  on  an  Acre  q.  In  regard  to  the 
Ufes  of  this  Improvement,  they  are  numerous  and  of  fome  Confequence. 
Cows  feeding  on  them  give  much  Milk,  from  whence  excellent  Butter  is 
made,   well   tailed,   and  of  a  fine  Colour.       Calves  thrive   admirably    on 

1765,"  8vo.  The  Account  was  publifhed  by  the  Dcfire  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
\  s,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  Extracts  from  it  were  inferted  in  molt  of  the  periodical 
Collections,  and  thereby  the  Hiftory  of  this  Improvement  exienfively  diffufed. 

n  There  is  much  Strefs  laid  upon  the  Ploughing.  Some  recommend  doing  it  early  in  Autumn, 
laving  it  in  high  Ridges  that  it  may  be  mellowed  by  the  Froft.  It  is  to  be  crofs- ploughed  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  third  Ploughing  in  March  for  the  Reception  of  the  Seed.  Some  ufe  two  Ploughs,. 
one  following  the  other  in  the  fame  Furrow,  and  the  latter  loofening  the  Earth,  a  Foot  and  an  Half 
deep.    Others,  inftead  of  the  fecond  Plough,  have  a  Man  following  the  fiift  Plough  with  a  Spade. 

"  The  firft  Hoeing  Mr.  Billing  fays  colt  him  Ten  or  Twelve,  the  fecond  Five  Shillings  an  Acre.  • 
This  with  the  Harrowing  makes  the  Culture  expenfive.     Bat  as  Carrots  are  not  expofed  like  Tur- 
neps to  the  Fly  or  to  the  Caterpillar,  which  make  them  a  more  certain,  and  in  their  Nature  they 
area  more  beneficial  Crop.     This  being  the  Cafe,  the  Farmer  will  have  no  great  Reafon  to  com- 
plain, and  with  regard  to  the  Public  the  more  poor  People  who  are  employed  fo  much  the  better. 

P  In  the  former  Note  it  hath  been  (hewn,  that  this  is  no  very  ftrong,  much  lefs  an  infunnount- 
able  Difficulty.     But  we  ought  alfo  to  consider,  that  as  this  Improvement  advances  thefe  Objec- 
ts will  be  removed.     As  People  arc  more  ufed  to  Hoeing,  they  will  do  it  quicker  and  cheaper  , 
add  to  this,  that  Farmers  themfelves  will  fall  upon  Methods  of  Ltffening  the  Trouble  which  na- 
turally,  indeed  neceffarily,  attends  any  new  Undertaking.' 

q  Mr.  Billing  gives  a  very  diltinct  and  clear  Account  of  his  Crop.  On  Thirty  Acres  and  an  Half, 
he  alfurcs  us  he  had  Five  hundred  and  Ten  Loads  of  Carrots,  many  of  them  Two  Feet  in  Length, 
and  from  Ten,  to  Twelve,  to  Fourteen,  and  even  to  Sixteen  Inches  in  Circumference  at  the  Top.. 
This  he  judges  to  have  been  equal  to  One  thoufand  Load  ot  Turneps,  and  went  as  far  as  Three 
hundred  Load  cf  Play,  which  .was,  as  he  alfo  tells  us,  at  that  Time  worth  One  Pound  Five  Shil- 
lings a  Lo;d. 

thefe 
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thefe  Roots,  and  Bullocks  fatten  upon  them  expeditioully.  They  agree 
equally  well  with  Sheep.  Horfes  will  perform  all  ordinary  Work  with- 
out any  other  Suftenance.  Swine  eat  them  readily,  increafe  in  Flefb, 
and  require  only  a  few  Bulhels  of  Peale  to  harden  their  Fat,  and  are  there- 
be  made  lit  either  for  Pork  or  Bacon  r.  They  ferve  alio  wonderfully  well 
for  Poultry.  They  are  ftrongly  recommended  for  Dogs,  and  in  hard  Winters 
they  have  been  found  highly  ferviceable  in  preferving  Deers.  But  after 
mentioning  thefe  Advantages,  it  is  but  juft  to  allow,  that  the  Cultivation  of 
Carrots  is  attended  with  ibme  Inconveniencies.  All  Lands  that  bear  Tur- 
neps  will  not  ferve  for  Carrots,  their  Culture,  for  the  Pveafons  before  af- 
ilgned,  is  more  expenlive,  and  in  cafe  of  Froft  they  are  with  great  Difficulty 
drawn  out  of  the  Ground  c.  On  the  other  Hand,  they  are  allowed  to  be  a 
more  certain,  and  a  more  profitable  Crop.  They  keep  better,  and  the  Me- 
thod of  railing  them  out  of  the  Earth  by  the  Plough,  beiides  other  Advan-' 
tages,  prepare:*  the  Soil  for  any  other  Crop,  which  in  cafe  of  their  being 
followed  by  Barley  particularly,  hath  been  remarkably  plentiful  u.  Upon 
the  Whole,  this  is  certainly  a  valuable  Acquifition,  as  it  affords  us  a  new 
and  cheap  Suftenance  for  Animals,  and  at  the  fame  Time  furnifhes  an  ad- 
mirable Precedent  for  future  Improvements  w. 

r  All  tbefe  FaSs  are  alfo  taken  from  Mr.  B's  Account,  where  he  enters  fully  into  Particulars,  fo 
as  to  leave  no  Doubt  that  what  he  wrote  was  from  his  own  Experience  and  well  confidered. 
This  (hews  the  Importance    of  this  new   Hulbandry,  and  it  is  hoped  will  jufiify  the  Pains  tal 
here  to  fet  it  in  a  proper  point  of  Light.     It  is  very  feldom  that  in  Matters  of  this  Nature  one 
has  fuch  authentic  and  conclufive  Evidence. 

s  In  reference  to  Horfes,  the  Virtues  of  Carrots  in  preferving  and  refforing  their  Wind  had 
been  long  known  and  praftifed  as  a  Secret  before  it  was  introduced  as  their  common  Food  in 
Suffolk.  It  may  be  this  afforded  a  Hint  for  giving  them  to  Dogs,  as  better  and  cheaper  than  what 
they  are  u (bally  fed  with.  It  is  alfo  probable  that  Carrots  may  keep  them  cool,  and  prove 
in  fome  Degree  a  Prefcrvaiive  from  Madnefs.-  Mr.  Miller  fpeaks  of  their  Utility  in  refpect  to 
Deer. 

c  The  proper  Time  for  drawing  Carrots  is  when  their  Leaves  change  Colour.  As  to  their 
fnffering  by  Froft,  it  probably  happens  but  feldom,  and  it  feems  to  be  a  Proof  of  this,  that 
the  Culture  continued  many  Years  in  Suffolk,  which  it  would  fcarce  have  done  if  this  Acci- 
dent had  been  frequent.  When  through  Practice  in  different  Soils,  the  Management  of  thefe  Ilco'.s 
comes  to  be  thoroughly  underftood,  Means  will  probably  be  found  to  guard  againft  it. 

*  It  feems  to  deferve  Notice,  that  the  Reafon  afligned  by  Mr.  B.  for  Ploughing  but  twice 
for  this  Carrot  Crop  the  Land  that  bore  Turneps  is,  that  it  was  thoroughly  clean  from  the  Cul- 
tivation and  Summer  Hoeing  of  the  preceding  Crop.  Neither  was  there  any  Dunging  but  what 
proceeded  from  the  Feeding  off  the  Turneps,  yet  he  had  Sixteen  Loads  of  Carrots  on  an  Acre.  He 
fays  he  had  Three  Loads  of  Barley  on  an  Acre  after  the  Carrots.  He  farther  tells  us,  that  in 
a  former  Year  having  fown  the  Two  Ends  of  a  large  Clofe  with  Carrots  without  Dung,  and  the 
Middle  with  Turneps,  for  which  the  Land  was  well  dunged,  when  the  Whole  was  the  next  Year 
fown  with  Barley,    that  after  the  Carrots  was  the  belt. 

w  This  hath  been  fo  much  infilled  upon  for  many  Reafons.  As  a  new  Hulbandry  it  defervect 
to  be  particularly  explained.  It  fhews  how  long  an  Improvement  of  this  Kind  may  be  overlooked 
and  neglecled.  It  proves  laftly,  wh  it  prodigious  Advantages  are  in  our  Days  derived  from  arable 
Land,    for  the  Maintenance  of  Cattle  and  other  Animals.     Advantages   to  which  our  Forefathers 
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Parsneps,  as  they  have  a  great  Refemblance  to  Carrots,  have  like  them 
been  many  Years  in  our  Kitchen  Gardens,  and  efteemed  equally  pleafanc 
and  nutritive  as  Food*.     But  hitherto  no  Trials  have  been  made  how  far 
they  might   be  acceptable  to  Animals.       On    the  Knowledge,    however, 
that  in  this  View   they  had   been   cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  Country 
of  Bretagne  with  fome  Degree  of  Succefs },   the  Society  for  Encouraging 
Arts,   Manufactures,  and   Commerce,  very  generoufly  gave   a  Premium  to 
facilitate  the  Culture  of  thefe  Roots  for  the  like  Purpofe  here.     How  far 
this  will  fucceed  Time  muft  determine.    It  feems  however  certain,  that  be- 
ing inferior  in  point  of  Profit  to  Carrots,   they  are   by  no  Means  likely  to 
fupplant  them.     But  if  what  a  very  intelligent  and  judicious  Writer  aflerts, 
that  they  thrive  heft  in  a  Soil  directly  oppofite  to  that  which  is  molt  proper 
for  Carrots  7,  (hould  be  found  a  Fact,  they  may  then  be  cultivated  in  fome 
Places  where  the  Land  is  unfit  ior  Carrots  to  confiderable  Advantage.      At 
all  Events  the  Conduct  of  the  Society  merits  much  from  the  Public,  as  by 
their  Interpofition  a  Trial  will  probably  be  made,  from  which  the  Pofiibility 
of  this  Culture  in  this  Country  will  be  afcertained,  and  the  real  Value  of  it- 
rendered  apparent4. 

Upon  the  fame  judicious  Principle  they  have  in  like  Manner  given  En- 
couragement to  feveral other  Attempts,  fuch  as  the  Sowing  of  Parfley  in  Fields 
for  the  Feeding  of  Sheep,  which  is  laid  to  have  been  tried  many  Years  ago,  and 
not  without  Succefs,  in  Hampshire  b,  and  befides  is  aThingvery  reafonable 

in 

x  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  §  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  409,  410.  Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  p.  464. 
Hartlib's  Legacy  of  Husbandry,  p.  11.  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.  165.  Mortimer's 
Hulbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  Miller's  Garde- 
ners Dictionary.  Diitionaire  Oeconomique,  vol.  ii.  col.  404,  405.  Dictionaire  Univerfelle  d'Hif- 
toire  Naturelle,   torn.  iv.  p.  141. 

y  Corps  d'Obfervations  de  la  Societe  d'Agriculture,  de  Commerce,  et  des  Arts  etablie  par  \es- 
Etats  de  Bretagne,  p.  141.  The  Society  were  acquainted  with  this  Hulbandry  by  M.  le  Brigant; 
who  fays  the  Seed  is  fown  in  February  or  March,  raifed  out  of  the  Ground  in  October,  or  rather 
in  November.  He  fays  that  Cattle  and  Hogs  thrive  equally  well  on  thefe  Roots,  and  that  Horfes 
would  eat  them,  but  that  they  render  them  dull,  and  ruin  their  Eyes  and  their  Limbs. 

z  The  ingenious  Mr.  Lifle  fays,  that  Carrots  and  Parfneps  delight  in i  different  Soils,  viz.  Car- 
rots in  fandy  and  the  lighteft  Grounds,  Parfneps  in  the  ftrongeft  Land.  In  fupport  of  this  he. 
cites  the  learned  Mr.  Ray,  who  nfes  the  fame  Terms.  One  might  conclude  from  hence,  that  one, 
or  other  of  thefe  Improvements  may  be  introduced  in  moll  Places.  The  great  Point  is  whether 
both  are  alike  whblefome,  and  this  muft  be  decided  from  Experience. 

a  Before  we  part  with  this  Subject  abfolutely  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Houghton  in  his  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  acquaints  us  that  a  Patent  was  obtained  for  diftil ling 
Spirits  from  Carrots  and  Parfneps,  but  that  the  Spirits  from  Parfneps  came  neareft  French  Brandy. 
Mr.  Hartlib  and  Mr.  Mortimer  both  fay,  that  Peafe  yield  Plenty  of  a  ftrong  and  fine  Spirit,  more 
than  two  Gallons  out  of  a  Buflul;  the  Procefs  may  be  found  in  the  Art  of  Hulbandry,  vol.  i, 

P-  355- 

b    i  his  Trial  was  made  in   the  Neighbourhood   of  Portfmouth,  and  Hands  reported   by  Mu. 

Houghton  in  his  Collections,  vol.  iv.  p.    142,  where  many  Reafons  are  given  in  Favour  of  this 
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in  rtfelf,  and  which  may  very  probably  be  attended  with  various  Advantages 
when  once  it  (hall  be  brought  into  public  Notice,  as  the  Flefh  of  Sheep  fed 
upon  this  Herb  is  laid  to  derive  from  thence  a  very  agreeable  Flavour  c. 
Thefe  pecuniary  Encouragements  muft  neceffarily  be  productive  of  many 
beneficial  Conlequences  in  the  introducing  and  eftablifhing  thofe  new  Hus- 
bandries, and  thofe  only  which  are  found  practicable  and  profitable ;  and 
which  is  of  nolefs  Utility  in  detecting  fpecious  but  deceitful  Projects,  which 
have  frequently  a  fair  Appearance  on  Paper,  but  which  fail  notwithstand- 
ing in  the  Execution.  Befides,  which  is  no  inconfiderable  Advantage,  the 
giving,  what  was  never  done  before,  an  Opportunity  to  every  knowing  and 
ingenious  Perfon  to  propofe  his  Thoughts  in  refpect  to  this  ufeful  Science,, 
and  to  bring  his  Notions  to  the  Tell;  of  Experiment.  By  Means  like  thefe 
Agriculture  will  be  gradually  reduced  to  certain  and  (table  Principles,  and 
as  this  moil:  ufeful  Art  extends  national  Plenty  and  Profperity  will  of  courfe 
extend  with  it. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Things  that  are  in  their  Produce  of  far  greater 
Value,  which  for  that  Reafon  are  raifed,  not  as  intermediate  Crops  but  by 
themfelves.  The  Hop  came  like  our  other  Improvements  from  Flanders,, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  Country  about  Two  Centuries  and  a  Half 
ago  d,  and  hath  been  from  that  Time  cultivated,  and  of  late  Years  more  ef- 
pecially,  with  equal  Alliduity  and  Succefs  e.  There  are  feveral  Kinds  of 
Hops;  but  notwithflanding  this  we  find,  generally  fpeaking,  Two  Kinds 
only  that  are  at  prefent  cultivated  in  our  Grounds,  which  are  diftinguifhed 

Culture.  Mortimer  in  his  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  62,  mentions  it  as  pradlifed  in  Biickinghamfhire 
to  preferve  their  Sheep  from  the  Rot.  He  alfo  relates  that  a  Farmer  in  Elfex  made  a  great  Im- 
provement by  lowing  fome  Lands  with  Milliard  Seed  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

d  It  is  impoflible  to  judge  in  fuch  Cafes  with  any  Degree  of  Certainty  otherwife  than  by  a  Trial. 
Things  from  which  little  is  expected  have  produced  extraordinary  Effects,  and  others  of  much 
more  promifing  Appearance  produced  nothing.  Mr.  Afhby  fent  One  Hundred-weight  of  Rice  from 
China  to  Carolina  towards  the  Clofeof  the  lafl  Century,  and  in  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  we 
imported  from  thence  feveral  Hundred  Tons.  A  fruitlefs  Experiment  leads  fometimes  to  an- 
other that  pays  the  Cod  of  both. 

d  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  457,  where  he  fays  he  was  informed  from  Maidflone  (in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  which  at  the  Clofe  of  the  laft  Century  they  returned  £.  200,000  a  Year  for 
Hops)  they  were  introduced  A.  D.  1524,  the  Fitteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  which  agrees  with  our 
old  Chronicles,  but  they  were  known  and  ufed  long  before.  In  a  Statute  in  the  Reign  of  Edward 
VI.  relating  to  Inclofures,  an  Exception  is  made  in  favour  of  Hop  Grounds.  We  Dill  continued 
importing  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Hops  we  confumed,  and  were  fo  ill  ufed  in  this  Commodity, 
that  in  the  Fir  It  of  King  James  I.  a  Law  was  made  for  preventing  Frauds  in  the  Package.of  Hops, 
in  which  it  is  faid,  that  Two  thirds  of  what  was  brought  over  were  Sticks,  Stones,  and  Dirt,  fo 
that  the  Nation  was  annually  cheated  of  more  than  /',  20,000. 

e  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  xv.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  §  1.  P.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  156.  Mer1 
ret.  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  74.  Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  p.  328.  -. 
Fuller's  Worthies  in  Effex,  p.  317,  318.  Markham's  Farewell  to  Hufbandry,  B.  ii.  chap.  xx. 
Hartlib's  Legacy,  p.  110.  Worlidge'sSyflema  Agricultural  p.  145 — 157.  Britan.  Baconica,  p.  08. 
Mortimer's  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  ch.  20.  p.  70 — 201.  Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry,  vol,  i.  p. 
373. 
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by  the  Names  of  the  Long  White  and  the  Oval  Hop,  and  are  commonly 
mixed  together  f.  This  Plant  pierces  very  deep  into  the  Earth,  fometimes, 
as  we  are  told,  Four  or  'Five  Yards,  which  is  very  neceffary  to  obtain 
that  copious  Supply  of  Juices  requiiite  for  its  Growth  g.  In  different 
Counties,  for  the  Culture  of  it  is  now  very  widely  fpread,  they  employ  very 
different  Soils ;  but  it  is  commonly  allowed,  that  Land  inclining  to  a  South 
Exposition,  low  and  warm,  defended  from  the  Fury  of  the  Winds,  either  by 
Hills  or  Trees,  of  a  deep  Soil,  and  where  Water  may  be  commanded  in  the 
Summer,  is  the  propereff  for  a  Hop  Garden  h.  The  Culture  of  this  Vege- 
table, than  which  none  requires  greater  Care  or  more  conilant  Attention, 
proves  frequently  beneficial  in  a  very  confidcrable  Degree  to  Individuals,  and 
is  always  fo  to  the  Community. 

A  very  considerable  Number  of  Perfons,  and  thefe  in  different  Ways, 
are  employed  in  the  Management  of  a  Hop- Plantation,  and  almofl  at  all  Sea- 
fons  in  letting,  weeding,  dreffing,  polling,  picking,  drying,  and  bagging  of 
Hops.  All  of  thefe  are  in  themfelves  very  nice  and  curious  Operations,  on  the 
exact  and  accurate  Performance  of  which,  independent  of  Seaibns,  which 
are  alio  of  great  Confequence,  the  Succefs  of  the  Flop  Planter  in  a  great 
meafure  depends1'.  The  Benefits  derived  from  them  are  lubject  to  great  In- 
certainty,  no  Plant  being  more  expofed  to  Accidents,  and  independent  of  this 
too  great  Fertility  is  to  the  induftrious  Owner  fometimes  as  fatal  as  too  (lender 
a  Crop.  But  thofe  who  have  Money,  and  of  courfe  are  able  to  wait  for  a 
Market,  avail  themfelves  of  both  k.     It  hath  been  computed  by  thofe  who 

f  Dr.  Chiidrey  in  his  Britannia  Baconicn,  mentions  Hops  growing  naturally  in  the  Marfhes  be- 
tween Thanet  and  Sandwich.  If  he  means  wild  Hops,  they  are  found  in  many  Places.  In  Kent 
fome  Oeconomiffs  plant  Apple  and  Cherry  Trees  at  convenient  Diltances  in  their  Hop-grounds. 
At  the  Clofe  of  Ten  Years,  when  the  Cherries  bear  plentifully,  they  deftroy  or  ttanfplant  the 
Hops,  and  in  Thirty  Years  cut  down  the  Cherry  Trees,  the  Apples  being  then  in  full  Perfection. 

8  This  can  be  only  in  a  few  deep  Soils.  In  Kent  they  find  Hops  profper  well  in  a  fine  hazlc 
Mould,  though  there  be  a  rocky  Bottom  but  three  Feet  below  the  Surface. 

li  It  is  clear  from  Experience,  that  they  will  do  well  in  different  Soils  if  due  Care  is  taken  in 
their  Cultivation.  In  Eflfex,  in  a  moory  Ground,  dug  deep,  well  drained,  and  properly  prepared. 
In  the  Neighbourhood  of  Farnham  in  Surry,  where  there  are  or  were  as  fine  Hops  as  any  in 
England,  and  in  the  adjacent  County  of  Hants,  they  throve  on  various  Soils.  Infomc  Grounds  they 
fet  the  Hills  at  twice  the  nfual  Diflance,  and  yet  have  as  many  Hop?  on  an  Acre. 

1  The  inquifitive  Reader,  if  he  defires  to  fee  the  Whole  of  this  curious  Subject:  more  minutely 
difcuffed,  may  confult  the  Article  Lupulus  in  Miller's  Cardiners  Dictionary,  where  he  will  alfo  find 
fome  ingenious  Experiments  made  by  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Hale.  What  is  here  offered 
is  to  fliew  the  national  Importance  of  this  Improvement,  which  would  have  been  lets  pcrfpi- 
cuous  w'yhout  a  general  Account  of  the  Nature  and  Cultivation  of  this  Vegetable. 

'"■  The  great  Hup  Planter,  if  a  Man  of  Skill  and  Subftance,  feldom  fails  of  making  or 
rather  earning  a  large  Eftijte.  He  is  continually  attentive  to  his  Grounds,  and  by  that  At- 
tention provides  for  the  accurate  Culture  of  them,  at  a  fmall,  ::t  leaft  at  a  moderate  Expence.  In 
a  common  Year  his  Profits  are  eonfiderable.  In  a  Year  of  Plenty  he  lays  by  a  Stock,  and  when 
in  the  Courfe  of  Four  or  Five  Years  Crops  in  general  fail,  his  Stock  fetches  a  large  Price,  and  he 
has  a  fure  Sale. 
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areefteemed  the  beft  Judges,  that  in  an  Acre  of  Hops,  producing  to  the  Va- 
lue of  Thirty  Pounds,  one  Moiety  goes  clear  into  the  Pocket  of  the  Pro- 
prietor, and  that  the  other  Moiety  ofit'goesin  difcharge  of  the  Rent,  Tythe, 
and  all  other  Expences  >,  except  the  Duty  by  Excife,  which  is  however  drawn 
back  on  Exportation";  and  the  Duties  on  Hops  imported  are  fo  high  as  to* 
prevent  their  coming  in,  except  in  a  Time  of  extreme  Scarcity,  when  the 
Brewery  might  be  other  wife  injured  ;  and  in  many  other  Refpects  Provi- 
sions have  been  made  by  Law  to  render  the  Proprietors  of  fo  precarious 
a  Commodity  as  lafe  as  poffible  ". 

Hemp  is  a  Plant  (o  generally  known,  and  has  been  fo  long  and  univer- 
fally  employed  in  a  Variety  of  Ways  for  the  Service  of  Mankind,  that  it  is- 
unneceflary  to  enter  into  any  Defcription  of  it0.  As  it  is  every  where  of 
Ufe,  fo  it  grows  or  at  leaft  would  grow  in  moft  Climates.  It  feems  to 
thrive,  rife  higher  and  ftronger  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  World ;  but 
is  fairer  and  finer  in  Southern  Countries.  However  in  refpect  to  this, 
very  much  depends   upon  Cultivation,  and  on  the  primary  Manufacture  P. 

'  This  Computation  proceeds  on  the  Suppofirion,  that  in  a  Year  of  moderate  Fertility  an  Acre 
produces  Ten  Hundred-weight  of  Hops,  and  that  thefe  are  fold  at  Three  Pounds  an  Hundred.  The 
Moiety  is  thus  accounted  for,  the  Rent  One  Pound,  the  Tythe  Ten  Shillings,  Expence  of  Huf- 
bandry  Three  Pounds,  for  the  Wear  of  Poles  Four  Pounds,  for  Picking  and  Drying  Five  Pounds, 
and  for  Dung  One  Pound  Ten  Shillings.  Thus  the  Produce  goes  into  a  Variety  of  Hands,  and 
the  Public  pays  and  yet  gains  the  Whole. 

m  This  Duty,  which  is  One  Penny  on  every  Pound  Averdupois  of  Hops  cured,  was  impofed  by 
Stat.  9  Anns,  cap.  xii.  §  i.  made  perpetual  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  xii.  and  Part  of  the  Aggregate  Fund. 
On  fo  incertain  a  Produce  the  Duty  mult  of  courfe  vary,  and  that  very  confiderabiy.  In  A.  D. 
3760,  it  amounted  to  £.  42,115  ;  in  1761,  to/".  118,513-,  in  1762  to/.  81,781.  On  thefe 
Facts  many  Remarks  might  be  made,  but  thefe  will  occur  to  every  difcerning  Reader,  as  we  have 
not  room  to  infill  upon  them  here.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  add,  that  for  Thirty  five 
Years,  ending  A.  D.  1753,  the  nit  Duty  on  Hops  paid  into  the  Exchequer  amounted  to/".  1,891,981,. 
which  is  nearly  /'.  54,056  per  Annum. 

n  Stat.  9  Anns,  cap.  xii.  §  1.  gives  an  additional  Duty  of  Three  Pence  a  Pound  on  foreign  Hop?.. 
None  but  Britifh  Hops  can  be  imported  into  Ireland  under  the  fevereft  Penalties.  No  Drawback  is 
sllowed  on  the  Hops  fent  to  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Dobbs  computed,  A.  D.  1730,  the  annual  Exporta- 
tion thither  at  /.  40,000.  The  deilroying  Hops  while  growing  hath  been  made  Felony  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy. 

0  Golumel.  lib.  xvi.  c?.p.  ii.  Plin.  Iiift.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  ix.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xxiii.  Diofcor.  lib. 
iii.cap.  cxli.  Raii  Hilt.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  §  1 .  P.  i.  cap.,  ii.  p.  158.  Meretti  Pinax  Rerum  Natureilium  Hi  i- 
tannicarurn,  p.  19.  Hartlib's  Legacy  of  Husbandry,  p.  39 — 43.  Worlidge  Syftema  Agriculture, 
p  43.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Husbandry,  Book  v.  chap.  ii.  p.  152,  153.  Bradley's  Survey  of  An- 
cient Huibandry,  p.  96,  97,  98.  Gee's  Obfervations  on  the  Growth  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  8vo. 
Di&ionaire  Oecondmique,  torn.  i.  p.  506 — 510.  Dictionaire  Univerfelle  d'Hifloire  naturelle,  torn, 
i.  p.  524 —  531.  Corps  d'Obfervations  de  la  Societe  d'Agriculture,  de  Commerce,  et  des  Arts. 
etablie  par  !es  Eta.ts  de  Bretagne,   p.  137  — 145.. 

P  In  this  the  moft  intelligent  of  our  own  and  foreign  Authors  agree.  In  the  firA  Place  the  Soil 
is  to  be  regarded,  and  that  being  either  by  Nature  or  by  Art  rendered  fertile,  if  the  Thread  is  to  be 
fine  the  Seed  muff  be  fown  thick,  and  the  Summer  Hemp,  efpecially  if  well  dreffed,  will  produce  a 
Yarn  as  fine  as  Flax,  and  of  an  excellent  Colour.  But  if  Strength  be  required,  then  the  Seed  is 
to  be.  thinner  fown,  and  the  Winter  Hemp  particularly  will  have  great  Strength  and  Subflance. 
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It  delights  certainly  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  warm  Soil ;  but  Experience  fhews, 
that  with  due  Care  and  proper  Manure  there  are  few  Soils  in  which  it  may 
not  be  raifed  to  Profit.  The  Land  employed  for  this  Purpofe  muft  be 
ploughed  as  often,  and  rendered  as  fine  as  for  Barley  1.  It  is  fown  in  the  Month 
of  April,  fooner  or  later  as  the  Seafon  directs,  about  Three  Bufhels  upon  an 
Acre.  It  riles  fpeedily  out  of  the  Earth,  and  by  its  own  Strength  defends  itfelf 
pretty  well  from  Weeds,  notwithftanding  which  in  fome  Places  they  hoe 
it  carefully,  and  it  thrives  the  better  for  it r.  It  is  liable  to  Accidents  as  well 
as  other  Crops,  but  fuffers  mofr.  from  a  very  dry  Seafon.  The  Sexes  of  this 
Plant  are  fo  obvious  as  to  have  been  always  diftinguifhed,  which,  however, 
has  not  hindered  their  being  commonly  miftaken  s.  The  Summer  Hemp, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  pulled  about  the  Beginning  of  Augult ;  but  the 
ftronger  Hemp  not  till  towards  Michaelmas,  and  great  Care  is  to  be  taken 
in  he  hrfl  pulling  c  not  to  injure  what  is  left  {landing. 

As  no  Country  confumes  more  of  the  Manufactures  made  of  Hemp  than 
our  own,  fo  perhaps  there  is  not  any  Soil  or  Climate  that  agrees  better  with 
it,  or  where  it  may  be,  or  indeed  is  raifed  in  greater  Perfection  ".  In  the 
Northern  Parts  of  Great  Britain  it  rifes  as  high,  and  is  as  ftrong  and  tough 
as  that  from  Riga,  and  in  the  South  we  have  it  as  fine  as  in  France.  We 
will  not  fpeak  here  of  the  particular  Places,  as  having  already  pointed  them 

i  Markham's  Farewell  to  Hufbandry,  B.  ii.  chap,  xv.  p.  66 — 69.  Englifh  Houfewife,  B.  ii. 
chap.  v.  p.  129 — 135.  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  386 — 397.  Thefe  old  Books  repre- 
sent the  Principles  of  the  ancient  Culture  of  Hemp  in  Marfhland,  Me  of  Axholme,  and  other  Parts 
of  Lincolnfliire,  where  it  has  flourifhed  for  Ages,  and  ftill  flourifhes  upon  very  different  Soils,  and 
is  the  great  Staple  in  thofe  Parts,  producing  high  Rents  and  large  Profits. 

1  The  Advocates  for  the  new  Hutbandry  think  (and  indeed  with  great  Appearance  of  Reafon) 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  in  this  Culture.  It  is  allowed  that  the  Stalks  of  Hemp 
twice  hoed  looked  brighter,  rofe  higher,  and  fpread  more  than  ufual ;  and  it  has  been  fown  in 
Drills  with  Succefs.  It  would  be  certainly  an  ufeful  Experiment  to  cultivate  Hemp  for  three  Years 
fucceffively,  according  to  the  new  Hufbandry,  on  a  Soil  of  moderate  Fertility,  as  in  Cafe  of  Suc- 
cefs it  would  remove  thofe  Prejudices  that  have  hitherto  hindered  a  general  Cultivation. 

s  The  common  People  efleem  the  Fimble  or  Summer  Hemp  to  be  the  Female,  but  it  is  truly  the 
Male  ;  for  it  bears  fmall  yellow  Flowers,  from  whence  proceeds  that  pi  olifick  Dufl  which  impreg- 
nates the  Seeds  born  by  the  other  Plant.  This  latter  is  the  Karl  or  Winter  Hemp  commonly  reputed 
the  Male,  becaufe  the  Stalks  are  ftronger  and  ftouter,  but  is  really  the  Female,  as  bearing  the 
Seeds,  which  unlefs  fecundated  by  the  Duft  before  mentioned,  will  not  grow  or  yield  Oil. 

:  In  this  confifts  the  niceft  and  mod  material  Part  of  the  Cultivation.  If  the  Summer  Hemp 
was  allowed  to  ftand  a  Fortnight  longer,  it  might  be  pulled  with  greater  Safety,  and  the  Seed  of 
the  Plants  left  will  be  all  full  and  fair,  and  amount  to  Three  Quarters  on  an  Acre. 

u  As  to  the  fuperior  Quality  of  our  Hemp,  which  is  what  I  mean  by  Perfection,  it  appears 

from  the  Pi  ice,  (or  when  foreign  Hemp  fells  from  27  to  29  Shillings  per  Cwt.  ours  will  fetch  from 

34  to  40  Shilling.-.    We  are  not  the  only  People  who  complain  of  this  unjuft  Prepo/Ieffion.     The 

French  import  Hemp  from  the  North,  yet  the  Inhabitants  of  Bretagne  afTcrted  theirs  was  better, 

'    upon  Trial   before  the  heft   Judges  in  France  fo  it  was  found.      Upon  this  the  States  of 

have  taken  the  Cultivation  of  Hemp  under  their  Protection. 

out 
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out  in  this  Work.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  Facts  that  have 
been  advanced,  fo  that  it  Teems  not  a  little  ftrange  that  we  fliould  import 
annually  fuch  large  Quantities  w,  unlefs  it  be  the  giving  Bounties  for  the 
Production  of  it  in  our  diftant  Colonies,  when  with  a  fmall  Degree  of  At- 
tention we  might  fupply  even  our  large  and  conftant  Confumption  from  the 
Growth  of  this  Plant  at  Home  x.  It  is,  confidered  in  this  Light,  and  indeed 
in  many  others,  a  Thing  that  well  deferves  the  Notice  and  Encouragement  of 
Government).  The  Harveft  being  late  affords  Employment  for  many  poor 
People  at  a  Seafon  wh^n  they  (land  mod  in  need  of  it;  for  though  it  demands 
nogreatAttention  whilegrowing,  yet  thepulling,  watering,  beating,  fwingling, 
andheckling  makes  it  pals  through  many  Hands,  to  whom  it  furnilhes  a  com- 
fortable Subliitence,  and  the  Produce  of  an  Acre,  when  it  has  palled  through 
thefe  Operations,  is  very  feldom  lets  than  Ten  Pounds  *.  '  The  Seed  alfo  is 
of  great  Value;  but  where  this  is  principally  regarded,  the  Plants  fliould  be 
fuffered  to  grow  at  a  greater  Dittance  from  each  other,  and  be  alfo  allowed 
to  ftand  till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe. 

Flax 

w  Mr.  Houghton  tells  ns,  we  imported  in  A.  D.  1695,  3573  Tons  and  14  Cwt.  In  A.  D. 
1763,  we  received  from  Ruffians  I  have  been  informed,  764,874  Pouds  of  this  Commodity, 
which  makes  about  12 140  Tons,  which  ihews  the  great  Increafe  of  our  Manufactures,  and  the 
immenfe  Saving  that  would  arife  if  we  could  grow  this,  or  the  greater  Part  of  it  in  the  Britifh 
Ilks;  which  their  Extent,  and  the  prefent  Condition  ofLmany  of  them  maturely  confidered, 
cannot  be  thought  im practicable. 

KThe  Two  capital  Objections  to  our  growing  Hemp  in  great  Quantities,  are,  1.  That  it  requires 
the  very  belt  Land,  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  not  true.  At  Holme,  in  Spalding  Moor, 
in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  the  Soil  is  barren  Sand,  yet  with  proper  Care  and  Culture  it  pro- 
duces the  finelt  Hemp  in  England,  and  large  Crops  of  Flax  alfo.  2.  That  it  impoverishes  the 
Land,  fo  that  it  mull:  reft  long  before  it  can  bear  another  Crop.  This  is  bell  anfwered  by  a  Fact. 
At  Crowle  in  Axholm,  there  is  one  of  the  largeft  Fields  in  the  whole  Ifland,  which  hath  not 
been  fallowed  Time  immemorial.  The  Method  purfued  there  is  this  ;  they  manure  their  Barley 
Stubble  in  the  Spring  with  frefh  Horfe  or  Cow  Dung,  or  both,  and  plough  it  under,  then  they 
fow  their  Hemp  Seed,  and  harrow  it  in  with  a  fhort-toothed  light  Harrow,  and  if  the  Seafon  be  fa- 
vourable have  a  good  Crop.  Hemp  deftroys  all  Vegetables,  and  leaving  the  Ground  free  from 
Weeds,  it  is  by  a  Pin-fallow  rendered  fit  for  Flax  in  the  Spring.  As  foon  as  the  Flax  is  pulled 
they  prepare  the  Ground  fcr  Wheat  or  Rye.  After  the  Corn  is  got  in  they  Pin-fallow  it,  and  in 
the  Spring  fow  Barley.  Upon  the  Barley  Stubble  they  manure  and  fow  Hemp  as  before.  Thus 
they  have  Four  Crops,  and  manure  only  once,  and  the  Field  which  is  a  mere  Sand  never  lies 
fallow.  This  Hufbandry  is  not  confined  to  Crowle,  but  is  practifed  in  other  Parts  of  the  Ifland. 
See  Mr.  Gee's  Obfervations  on  the  Culture  of  Hemp  and  Flax,   p.  12. 

y  If  attentively  confidered,  the  Expediency  of  fuch  a  Meafure  will  be  very  apparent.  It  would 
be  a  Means  of  improving  Land  ;  it  would  employ  a  Number  of  Hands ;  it  would  be  an  immediate 
and  immenfe  Saving  to  the  Nation.  Befides,  there  can  arife  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  practicable. 
If  Hemp  produced  from  Lands  now  in  Cultivation  had  a  Preference  at  the  King's  Yards,  and  a 
fmall  Bounty  given  on  fuch  as  grew  on  Land  brought  into  Cultivation  for  that  Purpofe,  we  fliould 
foon  fee  the  Effects. 

1  With  fuch  Encouragement,  it  might  afford  full  Subfiitence  to  fmall  Farmers  and  their  Families. 
Many  Improvements  would  be  quickly  made  in  the  Management,  and  particularly  in  the  Dreffing 
this  Commodity.  M.  Marcandier,  a  Magi  ft  rare  of  Bourges,  has  wrote  an  excellent  little  Piece  on 
this  Subject,  of  which  we  have  an  accurate  Translation,  intituled,  A  Treatifc  on  Hemp,  London, 

Vol.  II.  N  1764, 
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Flax  is  a  Vegetable  well  known,  affiduoufly  cultivated,  and  in  the 
higheft  Efteem  from  all  Antiquity,  being  celebrated  as  one  of  the  great 
Staples  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Manufacture  of  which  arofe  one  of  the 
moil  lucrative  Branches  of  her  Commerce  a.  It  is  thought  to  require  a  very 
deep,  rich,  and  warm  Land  ;  but  we  know  from  Experience,  that  with 
proper  Skill  and  Attention  it  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  on  almoft  every  Soil 
throughout  the  Britifli  Illands.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Ground  which 
is  to  produce  Flax  ought  to  be  feveral  Times  carefully  ploughed,  fo  as  to 
render  it  perfectly  fine,  and  muff,  then  be  laid  as  fmooth  and  even  as  pof- 
iible b.  It  may  be  fown  about  Three  Bulhels  on  an  Acre,  in  the  firff. 
warm  Weather  after  the  Middle  of  March,  and  if  Rain  fucceeds  it  muft 
be  kept  free  from  Weeds  till  it  rifes  about  Two  Inches  high  <\  In  fome 
Places  they  have  ventured  in  this  State  to  feed  it  with  Sheep,  and  this 
without  Prejudice.  It  is  ripe  fomewhat  later  than  Hemp,  and  when  ripe  is  to 
be  pulled  as  expeditiously  as  poffible,  and  then  laid  in  fmall  Parcels  evenly  with 
the  Head  towards  the  South  that  it  may  dry  conveniently.  It  affords  after 
this  a  great  deal  of  Employment  in  watering,  pilling,  breaking,  &c.  which 
is  certainly  an  Advantage,  as  it  fupplies  Labour,  and  of  courfe  Subfiftencc 
to  many  poor  People,  and  when  all  this  is  done  the  Profit  is  feldom  lels  than 
Ten  Pounds  an.  Acre  d.  But  when  we  coniider  the  Benefits  that  arifefrom 
this  Commodity  when  it  comes  into  the  Hands  of  the  Manufacturers,  and 
the  Multitudes  that  get  their  Bread  in  fpinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  it,  it 
muft  appear  to  be  a  national  Object  of  the  greateft  Importance,  and  the 
more  lb,  as  there  is  not  a  Probability  only,  but,  a  Certainty  that  with  pro- 

1764,  8vo.  This  is  with  gre.it  Propriety  dedicated  to  the  Laudable  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Arts.  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

;'   1!  ibdot.  lib.  ii.  p.  56.     Athen.  Deipnos.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  Dcxxvii.    Plin.  lib.  xix.  cap.  i.     The 
Scriptures  alto  frequently  mention  the  fine  Linnen  of  Egypt.     The  principal  Argument  ufed   to* 
prove  the  People  of  Colchos  were  an  Egytian  Colony,  was  their  Proficiency  in  this  Manufacture. 
In  riiny's  Time  the  Culture  and  even  the  Manufacture  of  Flax  feem  to   have  reached  thofe 
Countries,  in  which  they  ftill  flourifh. 

b  This  Notion,  that  Flax  would  fuccecd  only  in  a  rich  fat  Soil  had  funk  fo  deep  into  the  Mind 
of  Sir  Richard  Wefton,  who  was  a  Gentleman  well  (killed  in,  as  well  as  a  great  Lover  of  Hufban- 
,  that  he  was  exceedingly  ajfcazed,  when  he  found  in  Flanders  they  employed  their  rich  Lands 
s,  Barley,  and  Wheat,   while  their  more  valuable  Crops  of  Flax,  Turneps,  and. 
Clover,  were  raifed  by  Dint  of  Cultivation  out  of  barren  Sands. 

lumel.  dc  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  Rail  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xix.  §  2.  cap.  xi.  p.  1072.    Mer- 

i  Pinax  Rerum  Naturaliurn  Britannicamm,  p.   72,73.     Blith's  Englifh  Improver  Improved, 

.  xli.  p.  259.     Markham's  Farewell  to  Iluibandry,  B.  ii.  ch.  xv.  p.  68.  Moreton's  Natural  Hif- 

t.,,-j  of  Northamptonftiire,  p.  485.     Brabant  Uufbandry  by  Sir  R.  W.     Mortimer's  Huibandry, 

D.  v.  oh.  xii.  p.  154,  155.     Tracts  published  by  the  Dublin  Society. 

"  This  Circiimftance  of  employing  Numbers  of  induftrious  People  in  a  kind  of  mixed  Labour, 
i.i    which   Agriculture  is  compounded  with   Manufacture,  ought   to  recommend  the  Culture  of 
'•   mp  and  Flax  in  an  extraordinary   Degree  to  intelligent  Statefmen,  who  muft  know  how  much 
tiie  public  Tranquillity  depends  on  providing  a  conftant  and  comfortable  Subfiftcuce  every  where,. 
lor  ftich  as  aie  difpofed  to  earn  it,  and  at  thafame  Time  facilitates  Settlements. 
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per  Encouragement  it  might  be  made  as  much  a  Britiih  Staple  as  Wool  <•-. 
On  this  Account  it  deferves,  and  furely  the  Time  is  not  far  diftant  when  it 
will  meet  with  the  utmoft  Attention,  the  only  Thing  requiiite  to  pur  i.  ef- 
fectually in  our  PofTeffion. 

It  is  owing  chiefly  to  fome  ill-founded  Prejudices  that  it  is  not  already 
fo,  and  a  greater  Service  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  Public  than  by  re- 
moving thefe  Prejudices,  not  fimply  by  Arguments,  but  by  Experiments, 
which  would  put  the  Fact  entirely  out  of  Doubt  f.  The  Dutch,  who  un- 
derftand  both  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Flax  better  than  any  other 
Nation  in  the  World,  prefer  their  own  Seed  raifed  on  the  ftiff  Clays  of 
Zealand  to  any  that  they  receive  from  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,  though 
they  alio  drive  a  very  great  Trade  in  this.  But  the  Flax  employed  in  their 
Manufactures  grows  on  alight,  warm,  gravelly  Soil,  and  owes  its  Beauty  and 
Finenefs  to  their  fedulous  Care  in  manuring,  cultivating,  making  it  pro- 
perly in  the  Field,  and  in  the  Dreffing  it  afterwards  g.  They  likewife  care- 
fully guard  againft  an  Error  into  which  we  frequently  fall,  which  is  the 
pulling  the  Flax  too  green,  by  which  in  the  firft  Place  the  Seed  is  loft,  and 
if  preferved  is  of  little  Value  in  refpect  to  the  producing  another  Crop. 
The  Occalion  of  this  Error  was  the  fairer  Appearance  of  Flax  when  thus 
pulled  than  when  fullered  to  ftand  longer.  But  this  Advantage  was  fim- 
ply in  Appearance,  fince  the  green  Flax  lofes  more  in  the  Dreffing,  and  has 
never  that  Strength  in  the  Thread,  which  it  would  have  if  pulled  in  a 
more  mature  State  h.     We  have    the   fame  Diveifity  of  Lands,  and  much 

more 

e  Another  Circumftance,  which  is  no  lefs  in  Favour  of  this  Improvement  is,  that  it  muft  be  both 
begun  and  continued  in  Country  Places,  and  probably  in  different  and  diftant  Parts  of  the  Coun- 
try. This  is  actually  the  Cafe  at  prefent,  in  refpeft  both  to  raifing  and  manufacturing  thele  Ar- 
ticles, more  efpecially  in  South  Britain,  where  though  great  Quantities  of  Hemp  and  Flax  are 
annually  grown,  and  large  Quantities  of  Homefpun  Linnen  made,  yet  little  of  it  goes  to  diftant 
Markets. 

1  Thefe  Experiments  fliould  be  made  with  great  Care  and  Skill  on  Heaths,  Moors,  Commons, 
barren  Sands,  and  other  wafte  Lands,  of  which  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  South,  and  in  the  North 
Weft  Parts  of  North  Britain  and  the  Iflands,  large  Quantities  which  have  been  ufelefs  may  befbund. 
The  bringing  any  Proportion  of  thefe  into  fuch  Cultivation  would  be  a  prodigious  Acquifition, 
and  this  would  remove  the  Doubt  as  to  the  procuring  Soil  for  fo  extenfive  and  fo  profitable  an 
Improvement. 

B  When  once  the  Way  was  broken,  our  People  would  quickly  equal,  and  very  poffibly  excel  the 

Dutch.     In  purfuing  this,  our  Cultivations  of  other  Kinds,  and  of  Corn  particularly,  inftead  of 

being  leflened  would  be  increased.    It  is  owned,  that  Flax  is  of  all  others  the  noil  lucrative  Crop  : 

but  as  the  Land  will  not  bear  fucceffive  Crops,  we  learn  from  the  Inftances  of  Spalding  Moor  and 

(le  of  Axholm,  that  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley  muft  come  in  their  Turns. 

h  In  the  former  Notes  we  have  (hewn  the  Propriety,  the  Practicability,  and  Expediency  of  ei 
raging  effectually  the  Growing  of  Flax  in  Great  Britain,     If  we  neglect  this,  our  Linnen  Manufac- 
ture muft  be  ever  at  the  Mercy  of  Strangers,  who,  putting  what  Price  they  pleafe  on  theMatei 
"will  thereby  put  a  Check  on  our  Induftry.     Of  this  there  are  already  great  Complaints  in  foine 
Parts  of  this  Ifland,  and  greatApprehenliofls  exprefied,  that  the  Manufacture  of  coarfe  Liunens  (which  „ 
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more  of  them  than  the  Dutch,  and  therefore  if  we  took  equal  Pains  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt  that  we  might  fucceed  as  well  as  they  ;  and  that  by  changing 
our  own  Seeds",  we  might  be  releafed  from  the  Necelfity  of  importing  them 
as  well  as  Flax  for  our  own  Ufe,  and  when  the  Confequences  of  this  fhall 
be  duly  confidered,  there  is  very  little  room  to  fear  that  every  Obftacle 
may  not  be  overcome  \  In  our  Sifter  Iiland  this  has  been  made  an  Object 
of  national  Attention ;  and  the  Succefs  which  has  followed  that  Attention, 
and  which  is  daily  increafing,  ought  to  recommed  it  to  our  Notice,  and  alfo 
to  our  Imitation  k. 

Rape  and  Cole  Seed,  the  Practice  of  Sowing  which  was  brought  to  us 
from  Flanders  by  thofe  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who  drained  our  Fens,  and 
a  very  great  and  very  profitable  Improvement  it  is.  We  have  already  taken 
Notice,  how  highly  advantageous  this  hath  been,  and  ftill  is  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  Iile  of  Ely,  and  in  general  through  the  Fens '.  An  Opinion  has 
prevailed  from  hence,  that  it  will  fucceed  only  in  fuch  deep  miry  Soils,  but 
this  however  is  no  better  than  a  popular  Miitake.  In  preparing  the  Land 
which  is  to  receive  it,  Care  mull  be  taken  to  plough  it  in  May,  and  again, 
about  Midfummer,  making  the  Ground  as  fine,  and  laying  it  as  fmooth  and 
even  as  poffible.   It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  Day  of  the  laft  Ploughing  about  a 

is  of  no  fmall  Confequence)  will,  by  the  Advance  in  the  Price  of  the  Commodity,  be  quickly  loft. 
Here  then  is  an  Argument  of  Neceifity,  which  joined  to  railing  our  Rents,  encreafing  our  People, 
relieving  our  Poor,  and  faving  perhaps  a  Million  a  Year  to  the  Nation,  is  furely  furhcient  to  fup- 
port  a  Meafure  to  which  no  (olid  Objection  can  be  raifed. 

'  In  A.  D,  1695,  according  to  Mr.  Houghton  we  imported  495  Ton  of  Flax.  In  A.  D.- 1763, 
from  Ruflia  161,756  Pouds  or  Poods,  which  make  about  2576  Tons.  Our  Flax  as  well  as  our 
Hemp  is  fuperiour  in  Worth  as  well  as  in  Price  to  what  we  import,  and  is  equally  fit  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent Manufactures  coarfe  and  fine,  in  which  it  either  is  or  can  be  applied.  The  Perfection  to 
which  fome  of  them  are  already  arrived,  may  well  plead  for  the  Notice  requifite  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Reft. 

k  In  Ireland  they  faw  clearly  that  to  gain  and  preferve  the  Linnen  Manufacture  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  grow  Flax,  and  to  bring  this  about  they  gave  a  Bounty  of  Five  Shillings  a  Barrel  on 
the  Importation  of  Flax  or  Hemp  Seed  ;  they  gave  this  gratis  to  fuch  as  would  fow  their  Lands 
therewith  ;  they  gave  Bounties  of  Ten  Shillings,  Eight  Shillings,  and  Six  Shillings  on  every 
Hundred  weight  of  Thirty-five,  Thirty,  and  Twenty  Shillings  an  Hundred  in  Value ;  they  gave 
their  Freedom  in  Country  Corporations  to  all  Hemp  and  Flax  DrefFers  ;  and  they  held  out  a  Pre- 
mium on  every  Bufhel  of  Seed,  when  at  Five  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  which  (hould  be  exported.  As  to 
the  Premiums  and  Encouragements  given  for  the  Support  of  the  Linnen  Manufacture,  an  Account 
of  them  would  require  a  Treatife. 

1  This  is  one,  amongft  many  others,  of  the  Improvements  introduced  into  this  Country  by  Fo- 
reigners, the  Dcfccndants  of  fome  of  them  remain  ftill  in  Lincolnfhire  and  in  Yorklhire,  feated  on 
thofe  Lands  their  Anceftors  recovered  and  rendered  habitable.  Between  Spalding  and  Crowland, 
there  is  a  large  Tract  of  Country,  in  which  Cole]  and  Rape  Seed  have  been  cultivated,  with  in- 
termediate Crops  of  Oats,  for  a  long  Series  of  Years.  They  have  many  Oil  Mills  driven  by  Sails, 
•which  ferve  alfo  for  draining  their  Lauds. 

3 
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Gallon  upon  an  Acre '".  This  Seed  need  not  be  defcribed,  fince  it  is  better- 
known  than  almoft  any  other,  being  that  which  is  commonly  ufed  for 
feeding  Birds.  In  the  Months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  it  af- 
fords very  good  Food  for  Cattle,  and  will  when  cut  lprout  again,  and  prove 
very  excellent  Nourishment  for  Sheep.  After  all,  if  not  too  clofely  fed, 
it  will  the  next  Year  bear  Seed  in  July  "i  In  ordinary  Land  it  will  do  all 
this,  and  from  thence  it  came  to  be  confidered,  more  efpecially  before  in- 
termediate Crops  were  known  to  us,  as  a  very  lingular  Benefit ;  for  at  a 
Seafon  when  all  other  Sorts  of  Fodder  were  fcarce,  fuch  a  Supply  as  this, 
obtained  at  a  very  fmall  Expence,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  acceptable, 
independent  of  any  farther  Expectations  °.  But  after  all,  the  great  Import- 
ance of  this  Improvement  muft  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  Seed,  becaufe 
from  thence  the  principal  Profit  is  derived. 

When  Rape  or  Cole  is  cultivated  folely  with  this  View,  it  ought  to  be 
fown  on  deep  ftrong  Land,  but  without  the  Trouble  or  Coft  of  Dunging, 
and  muft  be  fuffered  to  ftand  thereon  till  at  leaft  One  Half  of  the  Seeds 
are  turned  brown,  which  according  to  the  Seafons  will  be  fometimes  fooner 
and  fometimes  later  p.  In  this  State  it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  Manner,, 
and  with  the  fame  Care  as  Wheat,  and  every  Handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  Sheets,    that  it  may  dry  leifurely  in  the  Sun,  which. 

m  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  v.  Raii  Hift.l  Plant,  lib.  xvi.  §  r.  cap.  xiv.  p.  802.  Merrettii 
Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  103.  Blith's  Englilh  Improver  Improved,  chap.  xl. 
p.  253.  Hart  lib's  Legacy,  p.  53.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  ch.  xiii.  p.  155..  Brad- 
ley's Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  280,  281.  Foreign  Effays  on  Agriculture  and  Arts,  p.. 
202.  Dictionaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  iii.  col.  1477,  1478.  Dictionaire  Oeconomique,  torn.  ii. 
col.  228.     Dictionaire  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  571. 

«  It  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  this  Improvement  continued  fo  long  confined  to  the  Fen  Coun- 
tries, in  which  it  was  at  firft  introduced.  It  has  been  the  Cafe  of  molt  Improvements,  and  from 
the  common  Opinion  (founded  only  on  feeing  them  in  one  Place)  that  they  muft  be  local,  they 
actually  become  fo.  As  they  throve  in  a  deep  miry  foil,  it  was  concluded  they  would  grow  no 
where  elfe,  and  that  they  muft  be  great  Peelers  or  Impoverifhers  of  Land,  both  which  Notions, 
Facts  have  refuted. 

0  In  refpeft  to  this,  as  well  as  Clover  and  other  rich  Food,  fome  Caution  is  requifite  (more 
efpecially  in  regard  to  Sheep)  till  Cattle  are  ufed  to  it,  as  it  is  apt  at  firft  to  fwell  them.  But  that 
it  is  notwit-hftanding  this  very  wholefome  and  nutritive,  appears  from  the  very  large  Size  of  Lin- 
colnfhire  Beafts.  It  was  therefore  exceedingly  beneficial  in  keeping  up  the  Flefh  of  thefe  va- 
luable Cattle  in  the  Spring  before  thofe  Helps  were  found,  which  now  in  other  Counties  are  ufed 
for  the  fame  Put  pofe. 

p  The  Flemings  are  ftill  as  attentive  as  ever  to  this  Hufbandry,  they  tranfplant  with  great  Ad- 
vantage in  the  Month  of  October,  in  order  to  increafe  the  Quantity  and  Size  of  their  Seed,  and 
this  with  fo  good  Effect,  that  in  the  Diftrict  of  Lille,  which  is  about  Nine  Leagues  Square, 
they  make  annually  from  Ten  to  Twelve  thoufand  Tuns  of  Rape  Oil.  In  like  Manner  moft  of  the 
Produce  of  our  Fens,  either  in  Seed  or  in  Oil,  is  tranfported  to  Wilbech,  and  from  thence  as  the 
Pcinands  for  this  Commodity  require, 

will 
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will  be  commonly  in  the  Space  of  a  Fortnight  q.  It  is  then  with  like  Care 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Barn  in  order  to  be  threfhed,  though  in  lbme  Places 
■they  make  a  Piece  of  Earth  perfectly  plain  and  fmooth,  and  this  being  co- 
vered with  a  large  Piece  of  old  Sail  Cloth,  the  Seeds  are  threfhed  out  in  the 
Field,  and  being  cleaned  are  immediately  carried  away  to  the  Mill".  There 
they  are  prefied  into  Oil,  and  the  Refule  is  formed  into  Cakes,  which  in 
Lincolnfhire,  where  Fuel  isfcarce,  they  commonly  employ  in  heating  their 
Ovens,  and  for  fuch  other  Purpofes.  In  Plolland  they  break  thefe  Cakes 
into  warm  Water,  and  give  it  to  then-  Cows.  In  Northamptonfhire  they 
feed  their  Calves  with  it.  In  fome  other  Places  and  this  perhaps  is  not 
the  worft  Method,  they  break  thefe  Cakes  to  Pieces,  and  lay  them  upon 
their  Lands,  where  they  prove  an  excellent  Manure  s.  The  Produce  of  Cole 
Seed  is  generally  from  Five  to  Eight  Quarters  upon  an  Acre,  and  this  is 
commonly  fold  for  as  many  Pounds  as  there  are  Quarters.  As  the  Oils 
drawn  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  Vegetables  before-mentioned,  are  con- 
tinually in  Demand,  from  the  extenfive  Confumption  of  them  in  Lamps,  in 
Painting,  Medicine,  and  in  a  Variety  of  Manufactures,  this  Commodity  is 
in  no  Danger  of  finking  in  its  Value,  but  very  well  may,  and  there  is  little 
Doubt  will  be  in  Procefs  of  Time  extended  much  beyond  its  prefent 
Bounds  z. 

The  Potatoe  though  a  very  common,  is  a  very  ufeful,  and  a  very  pro- 
fitable Root.     We  have  already  mentioned  how  and  when  they  were  firft 

1  The  Reafon  of  all  this  Caution  is,  that  the  Seed  is  apt  to  (lied,  and  alfo  to  become  mouldy; 
great  Inconveniencies  both,  and  therefore  to  be  guarded  againft  with  the  utir.oft  Care.  The  Cuf- 
tom  is  otherwife  in  Flanders,  \vh  ■"-  after  cutting,  it  is  flacked,  fo  as  to  heat  and  grow  mellow  in 
the  Wow,  by  which  it  is  thought  to  yield  better.  It  is  not  threfhed  there  in  lei's  than  Eight  or 
Mine  Weeks.     In  our  Climate  perhaps  our  own  Method  may  be  the  beft. 

1  Moreton's  Naturai  Hiftory  of  Northamptonfhire,  p.  484.  He  tells  us,  that  feeing  how  pro- 
fitable this  Hufbandry  was  in  the  Fens,  induced  them  to  try  it  in  the  Uplands,  in  which  they  fuc- 
cceded.  The  Dutch  drive  a  prodigious  Trade  in  Cole  Seed  and  Oil,  and  have  a  furprifing  Number 
of  Mills,  for  the  employing  of  which  they  purchafe  Seeds  from  Flanders,  the  Bifhoprick  of  Cologn, 
jand  elfewhere,  as  they  did  formerly  a  great  Part  of  our  Rape  or  Oil  Cakes. 

s  In  Flanders  they  fuffer  nothing  to  be  loft.  The  Tufts  of  the  Plants,  and  the  Hulls  of  the 
■Seeds,  are  carefully  preferred  and  given  to  the  Cattle.  The  Stubble  they  burn,  ftrew  it  on  their  Barn 
Floo\s,  or  keep  it  till  it  rots,  and  then  lay  it  on  their  Lands.  With  the  Oil  Cakes  they  manure 
the  Ground,  into  which  they  tranfplant  their  Cole,  and  believe  it  beneficial  even  to  the  fucceeding 
Crop.     Such  is  the  Sagacity,  fuch  the  Induftry,  of  our  Mafters  in  Agriculture! 

t  There  was  fermerly  a  Duty  on  the  Exportation  of  ourRape  Cakes,  and  a  very  heavy  Duty  on 
Rape  Seed.  But  both  have  been  wifely  taken  away,  and  high  Cuftorns  impofed  on  both  Seed 
and  Oil  imported.  This  mould  encourage  this  Culture,  and  yet  great  Quantities  of  Land  lie 
vafle  on  which  it  would  fucceed.  They  have  long  had  this  Hufbandry  in  Germany  ;  it  has  been 
.pracufed  in  fome,  and  they  are  labouring  to  introduce  it  into  other  Provinces  in  France  ;  and  the 
J>ublip  Society  very  pvudetuly  offer  annual  Premiums  for  promoting  it  in  Ireland. 

introduced 
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introduced  into  Ireland  u,  where  they  not  only  remained,  but  were  gene- 
rally cultivated  before  they  made  their  Way  into  England  w.  After  this 
they  were  well  known  here  long  before  they  became  common,  and  indeed 
this  was  not  effected  but  under  the  Sanction  of  fome  Kind  of  Authority  *. 
They  are  now  too  generally  in  Ufe  to  need  any  Defcription.  The  ufual  Man- 
ner of  propagating  them,  is  by  planting  fmall  Roots,  or  by  cutting  the  large 
ones  to  Pieces,  allowing  an  Eye  or  Bud  to  each  Piece.  They  are  then 
planted  at  Six  Inches  Dillance,  and  at  the  fame  Depth  ;  but  fome  think, 
with  great  Appearance  of  Reafon,  that  it  is  better  to  plant  large  Roots,  and 
allow  them  twice  or  thrice  that  Diftance  from  each  other  y.  They  fucceed 
almoir.  in  any  Soil,  but  one  that  is  light,  warm,  and  fandy  anfwers  belt. 
It  mud  be  well  ftirred  and  broken  either  by  the  Spade  or  the  Plough.  When 
the  laft  Method  is  ufed  they  commonly  dung  the  Ground  and  plough  it 
in  j  but  it  hath  been  long  fince  obferved,  that  they  grow  and  tafte  better 
without  Dungz.  They  are  planted  as  foon  in  the  Month  of  March  as 
there  is  no  Danger  of  Froft,  and  towards  the  Clofe  of  Summer  they  pro- 
duce a  Crop,  that  is  Thirty,  Forty,  or  Fifty  Potatoes  of  feveral  Sizes  from; 

u  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  246.  429.  It  appears  they  were  brought  into  Ire- 
land about  the  Year  1610,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Cantire  in  North  Britain,  which  is  a  very  fandy 
Soil,  and  where  they  have  fucceeded  io  well,  that  the  Freight  of  the  Cargoes  fent  from  thence  to 
Ireland  and  other  Places  amounts  annually  to  fome  Hundred  Pounds  in  lefs  than  a  Century  and 
a  Half,  which,  confidering  the  Vicinity  of  this  Province  to  Ireland,  is  very  lingular. 

w  They  came  firit  from  Ireland  into  Lancashire,  where  they  are  ftill  very  much  culti- 
vated. It  was  however  Forty  Years  before  they  were  much  planted  about  London,  and  then 
confidered  as  Rarities,  without  any  Conception  of  the  Utility  that  might  arife  from  bringing  them 
into  common  Ufe.  At  this  .Time  they  were  diflinguifhed  from  the  Spanifl],  by  the  Name  of  Vir- 
ginia Potatoes  or  Battatas,  which  is  the  Indian  Name  of  the  Spanish  Sort;  the  Indians  in  Virginia 
called  them  Openank. 

*  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  March  1 8th,  1662-3,  a  Letter  was  read  from  Mr;  Buck- 
land,  a  Somerfetfhire  Gentleman,  recommending  the  Planting  Potatoes  in  all  Parts  of  the  King- 
dom to  prevent  Famine.  This  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  in  confequence  of  their  Re- 
port Mr.  B.  had  the  Thanks  of  the  Society,  fuch  Members  as  had  Lands  were  entreated  to  plant 
them,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  was  defired  to  mention  the  Propofal  at  the  Clofe  of  his  Sylva.  Birch's 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  213. 

y  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  P.  i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  675.  Meretti  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalinm  Britan- 
nicarum,  p.  14.  Venner's  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  185.  MufFet  on  Food,  p.  226.  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society,  N°.  cccxiv.  p.  61.  Wodidge's  Syftem  of  Agricul- 
ture, p.  165.  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  469.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Huf- 
bandry,  p.  207,  208,  209.  Tull's  Horfe-hceing  Husbandry,  chap.  vi.  p.  69.  Select  ElTays  by 
the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland,  p.  154 — 172.  Foreign  Eliays  on 
Agriculture,   p.  298.     Diftionaire  d'  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  261. 

z  ProfelTor  Bradley  is  clearly  for  light  fandy  Land,  and  no  Dung,  affirming  that  the  Crops 
therein  are  larger  and  better  flavoured,  provided  the  Ground  be  well  wrought.  This  is  in 
eftecT:  the  new  Hufbandry,  though  publifhed  before  Mr.  Tull's  Treatife,  and  therefore  iinfu/"- 
pecled  Evidence.  Experiments  made  abroad  in  poor  Ground,  confirm  this.  The  Point  is  to  ef- 
tablith  the  Fact,  in  order  to  encourage  and  extend  the  Cultivation,  by  (hewing  its  Certainty  and  its- 
Facility. 

one- 
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one  Root-1.  The  Eafe  with  which  they  are  propagated,  their  growing  up- 
on various  Sorts  of  very  indifferent  Land,  and  their  requiring  but  two  or 
three  Hoeings,  renders  this  in  its  immediate  and  diftant  Confequences  a 
very  valuable  Improvement. 

In  fome  Places  where  they  fucceed  remarkably  well,  and  the  Situation 
is  favourable  for  that  Purpofe,  the  Demand  for  them  has  been  fuch  as  to 
occaiion  a  coniiderable  Exportation.  The  new,  that  is  the  Horfe-hoeing 
Huibandry,  if  we  may  credit  fome  very  refpectable  Witnefles  both  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  hath  not  fucceeded  either  more  certainly  or  more  con- 
fpicuoufly  in  any  Inftance  than  in  the  Culture  of  Potatoes  b.  It  is  aflerted, 
that  not  only  feveral  Crops  have  been  by  this  Method  raifed  from  the  fame 
Ground,  but  that  from  being  originally  very  poor,  it  hath  folely  by  this  Culti- 
vation been  fo  much  improved  as  to  render  it  fit  for  other  Crops  c.  That 
thefe  Roots  yield  a  cheap,  wholefome,  and  palatable  Food,  eafily  and  fpeedily 
prepared,  has  been  their  principal  Recommendation,  and  contributed  to 
their  {breading  through  all  the  Three  Kingdoms,  more  efpecially  of  late 
Years  d.  But  whether,  after  all,  we  have  been  fufticiently  attentive  to  the 
Uies  that  might  be  made  of  them  in  the  Nourifhment  of  Animals,  is  a 
Point  that  perhaps  may  be  worthy  of  Consideration  e. 

In 

3  The  Produce  of  this  Vegetable  deferves  to  be  particularly  confidered.  The  Seafon  why  the 
Planting  large  Roots  at  double  or  treble  the  common  Diftance  has  been  preferred,  is,  that  it 
renders  the  Potatoes  larger  without  diminiih'mg  the  Number.  At  Darlington,  in  the  Bifttopric  of 
Durham,  John  Baldry  planted  in  a  Piece  of  Ground  which  had  been  under  Flax  the  Year  preced- 
ing, Potatoes  in  the  Month  of  April  in  the  new  Manner,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  September  he  from 
Four  Plants  took  up  Three  Hundred  and  Two  Potatoes,  which  weighed  Forty-eight  Pounds. 

b  The  Principles  on  which  the  new  Husbandry  is  raifed  appear  very  fatisfactory  in  regard  to  all 
Sorts  of  Roots,  and  Experience  feems  in  many  Inflances  to  be  in  its  Favour.  Stirring,  dividing,  and 
pulverifing  the  Earth,  opens  a  PalTage  for  the  fmall  Strings  palling  from  the  Potatoes  and  the  re- 
peated Hoeings  furnifhing  continually  the  Knobs  with  wholefome  Food,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  they 
muft  gradually  and  equally  increafe  ;  lb  that  Faifts  (fuppofing  them  true)  correfpond  with  the 
Theory  very  exactly. 

1  This  Point  of  meliorating  coarfe  Lands,  and  rendering  (without  Expence)  Grounds  capable 
of  bearing  Crops,  that  were  efteemed  unfit  for  Tillage,  meats  unquestionably  fome  Attention. 
It  had  been  long  fince  remarked  in  Ireland,  by  the  worthy  Archbilhop  of  Dublin,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfacYions  before  cited.  It  has  been  alfo  experienced  by  feveral  intelligent 
Perfons  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  who  have  given  very  large  and  circumftaniial  Accounts  of  it  in 
the  Select  Effays. 

d  Other  Nations  have  not  been  unattcntive  to  this  ufeful  Root,  which  they  own  that  they  received, 
as  we  did,  from  Ireland.  In  Bretagne  they  are  aflukioufly  cultivated,  and  have  fpread  under  the 
Name  of  Pommes  de  Terre,  i.  e.  Earth  Apples,  through  Flanders,  Picardy,  Franche-Compte, 
Alface,  Languedoc,  and  other  Provinces  of  France.  But  this  falls  fhort  of  Switzerland,  where 
it  is  thought  Two  Thirds  of  the  common  People  in  a  Manner  fob/iff  upon  them. 

c  Mr.  Wbrltdge  took  Notice  of  this  Deficiency  very  many  Years  ago.  Some  accidental  Trials 
in  Times  of  great  Scarcity  have  been  made  on  Cows  particularly,  and  always  with  Succefs.  But 
we  are  affined   that  abroad  they  have  given  theai  not  only  to  Cows  and  Calves,  but  to  Horfes, 

Swine, 
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In  refpect  to  Medicine,  which  gives  very  defervedly  a  high  Value  to  fuch 
Vegetables  as  from  their  known  Virtues  are  generally  elleemed  therein, 
we  want  not  fome  as  excellent,  and  of  as  confiderable  Price,  as  in  other 
Countries.  But  the  far  larger  Number  of  thefe  do  not  properly  belong  to 
a  Work  of  this  Nature.  Such  however  as  are  cultivated  in  a  more  exten- 
iive  Degree,  and  lb  as  to  become  an  Objedt  of  Commerce,  fall  for  that  Rea- 
fon  within  our  Plan,  and  therefore  of  the  mod:  remarkable  of  thefe  we  (hall 
give  a  fuccinct  Account.  In  treating  of  them  we  mail  begin  firit  with  Seeds, 
though  of  thefe  we  have  no  great  Number. 

Annise  is  an  Herb  well  known  and  much  commended  by  ancient  Au- 
thors, the  Seeds  and  the  Oil  drawn  from  them  are  in  common  Ufe,  and  in 
great  Efteem  throughout  all  Europe  f.  They  were  for  this  Reafon  cultivated 
here  in  much  larger  Quantities  formerly  than  at  prefent.  They  chiefly  affect 
a  rich  mellow  Soil,  which  is  ploughed  about  Michaelmas,  and  again  in  Fe- 
bruary, when  the  Seeds  are  fown,  and  a  little  frefh  Horfe  Dung  ffrewed 
over  the  Field  to  preferve  them  from  the  Froft.  g.  They  muff  be  carefully 
hoed  to  preferve  them  from  Weeds,  and  about  the  Middle  or  the  latter  End 
of  Auguft  they  become  ripe,  and  the  Seed  is  fit  to  be  gathered.  As  this 
Cultivation  is  much  declined,  there  is  Reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  fcarce  af- 
forded a  furficient  Profit.  But  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  well  allured, 
that  Annifeeds,  which  they  call  Cumine  dulce  or  Sweet  Cumin,  are  the 
ftaple  Commodity  of  the  little  Illand  of  Malta,  and  produce  annually  large 
Sums  to  its  Inhabitants  h.     . 

Swine,  and  Poultry  at  firft  boiled,  and  in  a  little  Time  raw.  It  deferves  fome  Inquiry  whether 
the  Stalk  or  Plant  might  not  be  converted  to  Ufe,  being  tough  and  ftrong,  and  its  Fibres  eaiily 
divided. 

f  Diofc.  lib.  Hi _  c.  56.  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xvii.  Raii  Hilt.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  §  ii.  cap. 
vii.  p.  449,  and  many  more  that  might  be  cited.  It  appears  that  the  Ancients  elleemed  the 
Seeds  from  Candia  to  be  the  belt,  and  next  to  thefe  thofe  coming  from  Egypt.  We  may  from 
hence  difcern,  that  there  is  nothing  abfurd  or  improbable  in  propofing  the  attempting  to  introduce 
Vegetables  from  remote  Climates,  lince  our  Anife  Seeds  grew  to  great  Perfection,  but  did  not  pro- 
duce fufficient  Profit. 

g  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.  164.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xxr. 
p.  203.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  229.  Neuman's  Chemical  Works,  p  393,  394- 
Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  348,  349.  Diftionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  i.  col.  137,  138.  Diction- 
naire  d'Hifloire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  144,  145.  They  diifil  great  Quantities  of  Oil  about  Mag- 
deburgh,  and  though  a  Pound  of  Seeds  yields  but  Half  an  Ounce,  mix  it  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fell  it 
cheap. 

h  The  growing  or  the  not  growing  of  Anife,  it  is  confcfTed  can  be  of  little  or  no  Confequence  to 
Great  Britain  ;  but  (he  has  fmall  Klands  dependent  on  her  to  which  it  might  be  fo.  Suppofe  this 
Culture  confined  to  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  when  in  a  Condition  to  lupply  our 
Confumption,  a  proper,  that  is,  an  higher  Duty  laid  on  Anife  Seeds  imported.  Would  not  this 
give  fuch  an  Illand  a  Revenue,  and  thereby  enable  its  Inhabitants  to  purchafe  more  of  our  Com- 
modities and  Manufactures? 

Vol.  II.  O  Carraways, 
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Carrawavs,  in  fome  Places  called  Meadow  Cumin,  are  Natives  of  this 
Country,  growing  wild  in  fome  rich  Meadows  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  in  York- 
fhire,  more  efpecially  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Hull,  where  they  are  in 
fuch  Plenty  as  to  be  gathered  in  the  Fields  for  Sale  >'.  They  are  however 
cultivated  for  the  fame  Purpofe  in  Effex  and  in  other  Counties,  with  equal 
Care  and  Succefs.  The  Carum  or  Carraway  is  a  biennial  Plant,  fown  and 
fpringing  up  the  nrft  Year,  but  not  bearing  till  the  fecond.  By  fowing 
them  in  the  Autumn,  very  foon  after  they  are  gathered  and  dried,  the/ 
will  flower  the  next  Seafon,  by  which  a  Summer  is  gained  k.  They  are, 
as  every  Body  knows,  a  Seed  of  which  there  is  a  very  copious  and  con/rant 
Confumption  in  Food,  in  Sweet-meats,  and  in  Phytic ;  and  it  is  this  that 
makes  them  in  fome  Degree  an  Object  of  Profit,  which,  as  we  (hall  fee, 
is  augmented  by  the  ufual  Method  of  their  Cultivation. 

Coriander,  which  like  the  Carraway,  is  as  much  ufed  in  the  Kitchen 
as  in  the  Shops,  grows  with  us  freely,  and  to  great  Perfection,  though  ori- 
ginally it  is  a  Native  of  Egypt,  and  very  much  ufed  and  efteemed  there1. 
In  fome  Places  they  fprinkle  them  amongft  their  Bread  before  it  is  baked, 
from  an  Opinion  that  it  helps  Digeftion  ;  and  it  is  alfo  made  into  Comfits 
by  the  Confectioners.  In  ElTex,  where  this  Hufbandry  is  chiefly,  and  has 
been  long  practifed,  they  mix  Eight  Pound  of  this  Seed  with  as  many 
Pound  of  Carraways,  and  Half  a  Peck  of  Teaiils.  Thefe  they  fow  alto- 
gether on  mellow  rich  Ground,  that  has  been  well  tilled,  and  hoeing  thern 
twice  at  leaft  to  keep  them  free  from  Weeds.  They  cut  the  Teafils  and  the 
Coriander  in  the  Autumn,  and  leave  the  Carraways  (landing,  that  they 
may  flower  and  feed  the  next  Year"1.     By  this  Means   they   have  a  very 

profitable 

'  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  viii.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  ix.  §  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  446.  Meretti 
Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  22.  See  alfo  the  Catalogues  of  Plants  in  Bifhop 
Gibfon's  Tranflation  of  Camden  at  the  Clofs  of  Lincolnfhire  and  Yorklhire.  Pliny  fays  it  was  a 
Native  of  Caria,  a  Country  of  Lefler  Afia,  lying  between  Lycia  and  Ionia,  and  received  its  Name 
from  thence.  It  appears  therefore  that  Countries  very  remote  in  Situation  may  be  nearly  allied  in 
tkir  Productions. 

k  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap,  xxxiv. 
I  .'32.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Huibandry,  p.  229.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  347.  This 
Plant  grows  plentifully  in  France,  and  is  fent  particularly  from  Languedoc  and  Provence  in  large 
Quantities  to  Paris,  where  there  is  a  vnft  Confumption  amongft  the  Drnggifts,  Apothecaries, 
Confectioners,  Diftillers,  &c.  In  Germany  they  are  yet  more  efleemed,  and  the  Ufe  of  them 
more  common. 

1  Pliil.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xx.  Raii  Hift.  Plant.  lib.  ix.  §  iii.  cap.  xxii.  p.  470,  471.  Me- 
retti Pinax  Return  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  30.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap, 
xxiv.  p.  203.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Huibandry,  p.  230.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  341, 
342.  Is  it  at  all  impollible  that  other  Plants,  Natives  of  the  fame  Soil  and  Climate,  mould  be  re- 
I  to  Britain  as  well  as  Coriander  ? 

"'  Mr.  Mortimer  mentions  this  as  commonly  practifed  about  Kelvedon,  Coggefhall,  and  other  Places 

in  k;!cx.  Profeifor  Bradley  fpeaks  of  it  as  in  Ufe  in  ether  Counties.  Where-ever  practifed,  or  when- 

2  ever 
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profitable  Crop  ;  and  it  is  farther  faid,  that  by  the  Help  of  this  Man-  - 
merit  the  Carraways  remain  and  produce  Seed  for  Three  or  Four  Years  : . 
We  aifo  raife  Phalaris,  or  as  we  call  it  Canary  Seed,  becaufe  it  was  originally 
brought  to  us  from  the  Canary  Illands  °  ;  and  there  is  little  Reafon  to  doubt 
that  ibme  other  foreign  Seeds,  perhaps  of  more  Value,  might  be  thus  natu- 
ralized with  a  little  Diligence  and  Attention. 

Liquorice  is  a  Plant  famous  for  its  medicinal  Virtues,  the  Cultivation 
of  which  is  very  profitable,  and  has  been  long  pra&ifed  in  this  Country  with 
fuch  Succefs  as  to  be  reputed  at  lead  as  good  as  any  in  Europe  p."  The 
Root  pierces  deep  into  the  Earth,  and  from  thence  arife  ftrong  herbaceous 
Stalks,  which  grow  to  Four  or  Five  Feet  in  Height,  and  are  ornamented 
with  winged  Leaves.  The  Flowers  rife  from  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  aro 
of  a  pale  blue  Colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  compreifed  Pods,  each  con- 
taining Two- or  Three  Kidney-ihaped  Seeds,  which  ripen  with  us  only  in 
very  hot  Summers T.  The  Soil  intended  for  the  Culture  of  this  Plant 
mould  be  loofe,  light,  and  fandy,  at  leaft  Three  Feet  deep.  It  muft  be 
well  ploughed,  and  dunged  the  Year  before  it  is  planted  that  the  Dung  may 
be  thoroughly  rotted.  Immediately  before  the  Setting  of  the  Plants  it 
muft  be  dug  Three  Spades  deep,  and  hid  as  light,  even,  and  fmooth  as 
poffible. 

ever  invented,  it  feems  to  be  an  ingenious  Method,  and  worthy  in  that  Light  of  Notice,  and  it 
may  be  of  Imitation.  If  I  remember  right,  the  judicious  Mr.  Stillingfleet  mentions,  that  in  fome 
Tart  of  Gloucefterfhire,  they  are  in  the  Practice  of  Sowing  the  common  Vetch,  feeding  them  by 
Horfes  in  fo  good  Time,  as  to  have  a  Crop  of  Turnips  the  fame  Year. 

"  It.is  not  improbable  that  the  high  Duties  on  Carraway  and  Coriander  Seeds  imported,  may  have 
contributed  in  no  fmall  Degree  to  our  preferving  the  Cultivation  of  thefe  Plants,  which  ought  to  be 
a  LefTon  on  this  Head,  as  it  ihews,  in  cafe  by  Skill  and  Indultry]we  could  acquire  and  propagate  Ve- 
getables of  more  Importance,  how  they  may  be  preferved,  and  fo  much  Money  as  their  Pi  ice 
amounts  to  faved  to  the  Nation. 

0  This  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  the  Romans,  call  Phalaris;  the  Seeds  are  fmooth,  oval,  and  of 
a  mining  yellow  Colour,  bigger  than  Millet,  and  lefs  than  Lintfeed.  It  delights  in  light  -mellow 
Soil,  mult  be  fown  in  the  Spring;  the  Stalk  rifes  about  a  Foot  and  a  Half  high,  is  jointed,  hath  a 
round  chaffy  Top,  which  looks  yellow  when  in  Flower,  and  contains  the  Seeds.  Befides  this, 
there  is  the  oriental  perennial  Canary  Grafs,  which  grows  twice  as  high,  and  is  a  Hill  greater  Im- 
provement. 

p  Camdeni  Britan.  p.  566.  Raii  Hifr.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  iii.  p.  910,  91 1.  Meietti  Pfnax 
Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  48.  Blith's  Englilh  Improver  Improved,  chap,  xxxix.  p. 
250,  251,  252.  The  principal  Places  in  which  Liquorice  hath  been  planted,  are  Pornfret  in  the 
Weil  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  Workfop  in  Nottinghamfhire,  Godulmin  in  Surry,  Elme  in  the  Ifie  of 
Ely,  and  in  feveral  Places  about  London. 

'i   Plin.  Hiit.  Nat.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  ix.     Worlidge's  Syitem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  156,  157.     Flo 
ton's  Collections  for  the  Improvement  of  Hufbandry   and  Trade,  vol.  iv.  p.  40     4^.     Bradli 
Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  211 — 213.     Mortimer's  Art  of  Hulbandiy,J3.  v.  chap,  xviii.  p. 
166,167.  Miller's  Gardiner's  Dictionary  under  Glycyrrhiza.  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn   iii. 
col-  546,  547.     Dictionnaire  d'Qiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  iv.  p.  598. 
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The  Ground  being  thus  prepared,  freih  Shoots  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
Heads  and  Sides  of  the  old  Roots,  in  each  of  which  there  mult  be  fe- 
veral  Buds  or  Eyes.  They  are  then  to  be  regularly  fet  by  a  Line,  a  full 
Foot  or  more  afunder,  and  with  the  Space  of  Two  Feet  between  the 
Rows  r.  This  Planting  is  to  be  performed  in  the  latter  End  of  Febru- 
ary or  the  Beginning  of  the  Month  of  March,  and  to  defray,  or  at  leaf!  to 
leifen  the  Expence,  a  thin  Crop  of  Onions  may  be  fown  with  them,  as 
thefe  do  not  ltrike  deep  into  the  Earth,  and  the  Liquorice  Roots  draw  but 
a  moderate  degree  of  Nourifhment  during  the  nrft  Years.  Belides,  the 
Hoeing  of  the  Onions  will  not  only  keep  the  Ground  free  from  Weeds, 
but  alio  by  itirring  it  aflift  the  Roots  in  piercing  into  the'Soil.  When  the 
Crop  of  Onions  is  taken  up  the  Ground  muft  be  again  thoroughly  cleared 
from  Weeds.  In  October  following  a  little  rotten  Dung  may  be  ftrewed 
on  the  Ground  between  the  Rows,  and  in  the  fucceeding  Month  of 
March  it  mould  be  ilighfly  dug  with  the  fame  View  of  deftroying  the 
Weeds,  and  affording  freih  Nutriment  to  the  Roots '.  After  they  have 
remained  Three  Summers  from  the  Time  of  their  Planting,  they  will  be  fit 
in  the  Month  of  November  or  December  to  be  taken  up,  as  being  then 
full  of  Juice  and  weighty,  which  is  the  great  Point  aimed  at  by  thofe 
who  cultivate  Liquorice  u. 

*  All  our  old  Writers  lay  a  great  Strefs  on  rich  Mould  and  rotten  Dung;  and  Plenty  of  Ma- 
nure appears  to  be  the  eftablifhed  Practice.  Mr.  Bradley,  however,  ventures  to  doubt  as  to  the 
Neceffity  of  it,  and  fpeaks  of  a  deep  black  Sand,  in  which  Liquorice  did  very  well  without  it. 
The  Land  about  Godahnin  is  very  fandy.  Mr.  Miller  informs  us,  that  the  rich  Garden  Soil  about 
London  increafe  the  Bulk  of  the  Root  very  fall;  but  that  when  taken  up  it  looks  very  dark, 
and  has  not  what  he  emphatically  calls,  the  fightly  Appearance,  of  what  is  planted  in  open  fandy 
Ground. 

s  The  Charge  attending  the  Planting  and  Culture  of  Liquorice,  and  the  waiting  fo  long  for  a 
Crop,  has  hindered  the  Extenfion  of  this  Cultivation.  Yet  Houghton  and  Bradley  agree,  an  Acre  of 
Liquorice  will  produce  from  Fifty  to  Sixty,  and  even  to  an  Hundred  Pounds,  the  Onions  being 
equivalent  to  the  Expencea  of  Management.  A  convincing  Proof  of  its  Advantage  is  its  con- 
tinuing a  ftaple  Commodity  at  Pomfret  for  Two  Centuries  pall. 

1  It  is  evident  from  thefe  Circumfrances,  that  allowing  the  Roots  room  in  a  Icofe  Soil  well 
tilled,  is  the  principal  Means  of  preferving  their  Vigour,  and  bringing  them  to  their  full  Size.  Mr. 
Miller  fays,  in  a  very  extenfive  Plantation  the  Rows  may  be  three  Feet  afunder,  by  which 
the  Hoeing  may  be  conveniently  done  by  a  Plough,  which  would  leiTen  the  Expence.  There  are  no 
Doubt,  thefe  Circumftances  confidered,  many  Places  in  Britain  where  Liquorice  would  fucceed. 

u  Perfia  is  the  Country  in  the  World  where  Liquorice  grows  to  the  greatefl  Perfection  ;  that  is, 
to  the  Size  of  a  Man's  Wrift  ;  whereas  with  us  it  feldom  exceeds  that  of  the  Thumb.  It  grows 
alfo  in  Italy,  Fiance,  and  Germany.  At  Bambergh  they  make  vaft  Quantities  of  juice  of  Liquo- 
rice, and  adulterate  it  exceedingly.  But  the  moll,  and  by  much  the  beft  comes  from  Arragon, 
where  immenfe  Plains  on  the  River  Ebro,  above  the  City  of  SaragorTa,  are  entirely  dellined  to  the 
Culture  of  this  Plant.  Their  Juice  rolled  in  fmall  black  Pieces  is  annually  imported  here  to  a 
vail;  Amount,  though  under  a  Duty  of  Seven  Pounds  Two  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  per  Cwt.  be- 
sides what  is  Imuggled.  This  fully  fhews  the  Importance  of  this  Article,  and  will  juflify  the 
Pains  beftowed  upon  it. 

Saffron 
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Saffron  is  another  Production  of  this  Country,  which  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  fuperior  in  its  medicinal  Qualities  to  any  that  is  raifed 
elfewhcre,  and  of  courfe  is  more  valued  and  efteemed.  It  is  fomewhat  in- 
certain  from  whence  and  at  what  Time  it  was  originally  brought  hither  j 
but  there  is  no  Doubt  that  it  has  rlourifhed  here  for  feveral  Ages,  and  thereby 
rendered  famous  the  Place  of  its  principal  Growth".  It  is  a  fmall  bulbous 
Root,  about  the  Size  of  a  Nutmeg,  covered  with  a  coarie,  brown,  net- work 
Skin.  The  Flowers  fpring  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Root  with  the  Leaves, 
the  Tops  of  which  only  appear.  The  Tube  of  the  Flower  is  very  long, 
fpringingfrom  the  Bulb  withoutany  Foot-Stalk, divided  into  Sixequal  obtufe 
Segments  of  a  purple  blue  Colour.  In  the  Bottom  of  the  Tube  is  a  round 
Germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  Style,  not  more  than  Half  the  Height  of  the 
Petal,  furmounted  by  Three  oblong  golden  Stigmas,  which  are  properly  the 
Saffron,  the  only  uleful  Part  of  the  Plant,  and  for  the  Sake  of  which  it  is 
fo  carefully  cultivated  x.  In  refpect  to  the  Soil,  a  dry  hazle  Mould  upon  a. 
Chalk  Bottom  is  efteemed  the  beft.  But  Experience  (hews,  that  with  proper 
Tillage  it  will  grow  very  well  in  any  loole  fandy  Ground.  They  always 
plant  it  on  a  Fallow,  and  about  the  Clofe  of  March  or  the  Beginning  of 
the  Month  of  April.  The  Soil  defigned  for  its  Reception,  whatever  it  be,  is 
well  ploughed,  that  is,  both  clofer  and  deeper  than  for  any  Sort  of  Corn.  la 
the  fucceeding  Month  of  May,  the  ufual  Practice  is  to  lay  Twenty  or  Thirty 
Loads  of  rotten  Dung  on  an  Acre,  and  to  plough  it  well  in,  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  Mould-)'.     At  Midfummer  they  plough  for  the 

third 

w  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  B.  Hi.  chap.  xiv.  Camdeni  Britan.  p-  326.  349.  356, 
Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  xx.  p. 338.  Speed's  Britilh  Empire,  p.  31.  Fuller's  Worthies  in  Effex, 
p.  317.  It  was  brought  hither,  as  the  firfrof  thefe  Writers  fay;,  in  the  Reign  of  Edwaid  III.  It 
was  cultivated  in  many  Parts  of  ihe  Kingdom,  efpeckilly  (as  it  frill  is)  about  Walden  in  Effex. 
This  Place  was  firft  called  Walden  Burgh,  then,  fromits  Market,  Chipping  Walden,  and  laftly,  from 
the  Culture  of  this  Plant  in  its  Neighbourhood,  Saffron  Walden.  In  Camden's  and  Drayton's 
Time  however,  the  beft  Saffron  in  England  was  faid  to  grow  at  Walfingham  in  Norfolk,  which  is 
near  the  Sea  Side,  and  the  Soil  a  mere  Sand  ;  and  it  was  likewife  planted  in  the  fame  Kind  of 
Soil  in  other  Places. 

x  Piin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  vi.  vii.  xvii.  Raii  Hilt.  Plant,  lib.  xxi.  P.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  n  76. 
Meretti  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  31.  Worlidge's  Sylrem  of'Hufbandry,  p. 
157,  15S.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xix.  p.  167,  168,  169.  Bradley's  Coun- 
try Gentleman's  and  Farmer's  Director,  p.  48 — 51.  Boerhaave's  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii.  p.  152,  153, 
Select  EfTays  of  the  Society  for  improving  Agriculture  in  Scotland,  p.  303.  Smith's  ancient  and 
prefent  State  of  the  County  of  Cork,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  Diclionnaire  Oeconomique,  torn.  ii.  col. 
930.  Diftionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  iii.  col.  653,  654,  655.  Diclionnaire  Univerfelle  d'Kif- 
toire  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  59 — 64. 

*  Mr.  Harifon,  who  lived  in  the  Vicinity  of  Walden,  and  gives  a  large  Account  of  the  Culture  of 
Saffron,  fays  not  One  Word  of  Dung,  but  attributes  their  large  Crops  to  fat  Earth  and  foft  Dews. 
Mr.  Camden  is  equally  filent,  and  yet  fays  that  Barley  will  grow  a-fter  Saffron  eighteen  Years 
without  dunging,  and  that  the  Ground  will  then  be  fit  to  bear  Saffron  again.  Mr.  Bradley  de- 
clares roundly  againft  Dung.  He  obfcrves,  that  it  is  injurious  to  all  bulbous  Roots  that  Cuftora 
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third  Time,  and  at  the  Diftance  of  every  Perch  leave  a  deep  Furrow  opera 
to  receive  the  Weeds.  The  Land  is  then  fenced  with  what  the  People  in 
Cambridgefhire  call  a  dead  Hedge,  that  is,  with  Hurdles,  to  keep  out  all 
Kinds  of  Beads,  and  efpecially  Hares. 

When  Things  are  thus  prepared,  a  Man  with  a  Spit-Shovel  cuts  a 
Trench  about  Three  Inches  deep,  and  is  followed  by  Two  Women,  who  fet 
the  Bulbs  flat  on  their  Bottoms,  about  Three  Inches  one  from  another  till 
the  Whole  is  complete  ' .  The  Man  then  opens  a  fecond  Trench  at  a  fmall 
Diftance*  and  with  the  Earth  that  comes  out  of  it  covers  the  Roots  in  the 
firft,  and  in  this  Manner  they  proceed  till  the  whole  Spot  is  planted.  The 
Quantity  of  Roots  required  for  this  Purpofe  may  be  Sixteen  Quarters  for  an 
Acre3.  About,  the  Beginning  of  September  they  with  a  (harp  Ploe  pare 
the  Ground  between  the  Ridges,  and  bury  the  Weeds  in  the  deep  Furrow 
before-mentioned.  In  the  Month  of  October,  when  the  Flowers  appear,  they 
employ  a  lufhcient  Number  of  Hands  in  different  Parts  of  the  Field  in 
pulling  and  putting  them  into  Bafkets.  This  is  performed  early  in  a  Morn- 
ing, and  their  Work  is  commonly  over  before  Ten  of  the  Clock  \  Thefe 
Bafkets  being  carried  Plome  with  the  greateft  Expedition,  they  very  care- 
fully pick  out  from  the  Flower  the  Filaments  and  Part  of  the  Style,  which 
when  they  have  collected  into  a  fufficient  Quantity  is  immediately  dried  on 
a  fmall  Kiln  prepared  for  the  Purpofe.  This  is  a  very  nice  Operation,  as  on 
the  accurate  Performance  of  that  the  Excellence  of  the  Saffron  in  a  great 

©uly  fupports  this  Practice  againft  Reafon,  and  that  Experience  had  taught  him  frefh  Earth,  a 
little  light,  with  a  Staple  of  Six  Inches,  with  a  tolerable  Bottom,  will  do  better  than  any  Lands 
forced  by  Dungs.  He  adds  farther,  that  he  has  feen  it  thrive  very  well  on  common  heathy 
Land,  mixed  with  Sand  and  fmall  Roots.  Thefe  are  Arguments  and  Fails  that  deferve  to  be 
considered. 

z  Blith's  Englifti  Improver  Improved,  chap,  xxxviii.  p.  248,  249.  Fhilofophical  Tranfactions 
.of  the  Royal  Society,  N*.  exxxviii.  p.  945,  by  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  ibid.  N°.  ccclxxx.  p.  441, 
and  N°.  ccccv.  p.  566,  both  by  Dr.  James  Douglas.  See  alfo  Bradley's  Improvements  in  Huf- 
bandry  and  Gardening,  and  Miller's  Gardiner's  Dictionary  under  Crocus.  Thefe  will  fufficiently 
inftrucl  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  raife  this  valuable  Flower. 

a  This  makes  One  hundred  Twenty  eight  Bufhels,  and,  accordingto  the  accurate  Dr.  Douglas's 
Computation,  392,040  Roots.  It  is  to  beobferved,  that  in  Planting,  though  Three  Inches  be  the 
mi  Idle  Diflance,  yet  they  plant  the  fma'.lcr  Roots  clofer,  and  the  larger  farther  one  from  the  other. 
Some  Roots  are  fhirp  at  both  Ends,  thefe  they  call  Spickets,  and  never  plant  them  becaufe  they 
do  not  flower.     The  Roots  vary  much  in  their  Price,  but  are  feldom  very  dear. 

°  Tn  France  they  purine  the  fame  Method,  except  that  fometimes  in  the  very  Height  of  the 
Seafon  they  pull  them  in  the  Evening  as  well  as  Mining.  A  very  hot  Summer  with  foft  mild 
Showers  is  the  mod  favourable  for  thefe  Plants.  But  the  great  Point  here  and  there,  is  the  Soil, 
which  fllonld  be  light,  look-,  and  Sandy.  Yet  a  ftiffClay  encreafes  the  Number  of  Roots,  and 
their  Size,  but  the  Roots  iu  fuch  Countries  feldom  bear  Flowers,  and  of  courfe  are  not  in  much 
.'■  Ileciu. 

Meai'ure 
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Meafure  depends  <\  The  Harveft,  that  is,  the  Pulling  of  the  Flowers 
Morning  after  Morning,  hits  about  a  Month,  during  which  the  fame  La- 
bours with  the  fame  Diligence  are  constantly  repeated.  They  have  Three 
Crops  from  the  fame  Spot,  that  is,  a  Crop  in  each  for  Three  fucceffive 
Summers,  the  firft  much  fmaller  in  Companion  with  the  Two  la  it  d.  When 
the  Three  Crops  have  been  taken,  the  Roots  are  to  be  railed  out  of  the 
Ground,  and  having  lain  Three  Weeks,  are  ready  to  be  fold  or  tranfplanted 
the  next  Seafon  into  another  Piece  of  Ground,  as  they  never  plant  them 
twice  without  an  Interval  of  fome  Years  upon  the  fame.  But  as  foon  as 
conveniently  they  can,  they  fow  Barley  after  the  Saffron,  and  have  very 
great  Crops  e.  At  Walden  they  feldom  fow  lefs  than  One,  or  more  than 
Three  Acres  of  Saffron  in  One  Field. 

In  refpect  to  the  Profits  attending  this  Culture,  the  very  high  Price  that 
this  Commodity  fometimes  bears,  hath  made  it,  generally  fpeaking,  over- 
rated. It  is  indeed  very  difficult,  if  not  abfolutely  impoflible,  to  come  at  what 
mightbe  Itiled  an  exact  Calculation  of  the  Expences  and  the  Produce.  Apro- 
babie  Computation,  however  fufficient  for  our  Purpoie  of  reprefenting  the 
Benefit  arifing  from  this  Culture,  may  be,  and  has  been  obtained.  The 
annual  Value  of  clean  faleable  Saffron  upon  an  Acre,  which  is  taken  by 
dividing  the  Sum  of  all  the  Crops  by  Three,  amounts  to  about  Thirteen 
Pounds.  Of  which  about  Eight  go  towards  the  Difcharge  of  Rent  and 
the  feveral  Expences  that  necelfarily  attend  the  Crop,  and  the  other  Five 
comes  into  the  Pocket  of  the  Proprietor  f.  It  is  evident  from  the  fore- 
going 

c  The  Kiln,  which  requires  a  long  Defcription,  is  accurately  explained  hy  Dr.  Douglas.     If  the 
Fire  be  too  ilrong  the  Cakes  are  often   burned,  and  if  too  weak  the  Saffron  is  apt  to  mould.     In 
either  Cafe  the  Commodity  lofes  a  fixth,  or  perhaps  a  third  Part  of  the  Value.     When  properly 
cured,  the  Saffron  appears  of  a  rich  orange  Colour,  ismoifl  to  the  Touch,  has  an  odoriferous  Smell,, 
and  a  quick  pungent  Tafte,  which  dwells  long  upon  the  Palate. 

d  The  firft  Crop  is  very  incertain,  but  it  is  effeemed  the  fined  Saffron,  fometimes  it  may  amount 
to  Ten  Pounds  of  wet  Saffron.  The  fecond  in  a  good  Seafon  will  yieid  Fifty  or  Sixty,  the  third 
Seventy,  Eighty,  or  fometimes  more.  In  the  firft  Three  Weeks,  Five  Pounds  of  wet  will  pro- 
duce One  of  dry,  but  during  the  lad  Week  it  will  require  Six.  Thus  in  a  Month's  Time  the 
Trouble,  except  Hoeing  the  Ground,  is  entirely  over  till  the  next  Year. 

e  The  Seed  of  this  Plant  feldom  or  never  can  come  to  Perfection  with  us,  but  this  Defect  is 
fupplied  by  the  Multiplication  of  the  Roots.  They  are  raifed  out  of  the  Ground  by  a  Plough  or  by 
a  forked  Hoe  called  a  Pattock,  after  which  the  Field  is  harrowed,  Fourteen  or  Twenty  Perfons 
picking  up  the  Bulbs  as  they  rife.  After  they  are  waihed,  picked,  and  fuch  as  are  bruifed  or  cut,  or 
otherwife  injured,  taken  away,  there  commonly  remains  Twenty-four  Quarters  of  found  Roots. 
Though  it  is,  and  has  been  long  the  Practice  at  Saffron  Walden  to  break  up  their  Grounds  after 
Three  Crops,  yet  we  know  it  was  formerly  the  Cuirom  in  Norfolk  to  let  them  remain  Six  and  even 
Seven  Years  in  the  Ground,  Hoeing  them  carefully  twice  every  Year,  and  this  without  Prejudice 
to  the  Saffron. 

t  This  Account  is  thus  made  up.  The  firft  Year  Ten  Pounds  of  wet,  which  will  make  Two 
Pounds  dry,  the  fecond  about  Tin,  and  the  third  about  Fourteen  Pounds  of  dry  Saffron.  In  all 
Twenty-fix  Pounds  in  Three  Years.     In  regard  to  the  Price,  it  fluctuates  between  One  Pound! 

and 
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going  Hiftory,  that  Saffron  might  be  planted  in  many  Places,  though  per- 
haps in  fmaller  Spots,  and  this  through  the  whole  Extent  of  Great  Britain, 
as  it  has  long  flourifhed  in  the  moft  Northern  Part  of  the  Ifland.  As  it 
employs  a  great  many  People,  though  but  for  a  Short  Space  of  Time,  a  Per- 
fon  who  had  a  fmall  Plantation,  and  a  large  Family,  would  hire  but  few- 
Hands,  and  thereby  leffen  the  Expence,  which  probably  might  alio  be  done 
in  other  Refpects£;  and  if  our  Saffron  was  not  fo  dear,  and  greater  Quan- 
tities of  it  railed,  the  univerfal  Preference  given  to  it  Abroad  would  render 
it  more  profitable  to  the  Nation  n. 

Whatever  is  of  great  and  conftant  Ufe  in  any  Manufacture,  even 
though  not  a  Material,  is  notwithstanding  an  Object  well  worthy  of  Cul- 
tivation, more  efpecially  in  fuch  Places  as  are  in  the  Vicinity  of  thofe  where 
fuch  a  Manufacture  flourishes.  This  is  the  Cafe  in  regard  to  Teafles, 
Teaiils,  Teazils,  or  Fullers  Thirties '.  They  are  a  Kind  of  Thirties  growing 

wild 

Four  or  Five  at  mofl.  At  the  more  equal  and  middle  Price  of  Thirty  Shillings,  this  comes  to 
Thirty-nine  Pounds  or  Thirteen  Pounds  each  Year,  and  the  whole  Expences  from  the  firfr  Plough- 
ing to  the  lafl,  at  breaking  up  may  amount  to  near  Twenty-four,  and  fo  leave  Fifteen  Pounds 
for  the  Three  Years  Profits.  In  Years  when  the  Commodity  yields  a  good  Price,  it  may  produce 
confiderably  more,  but  let  Seafons  run  as  they  may,  an  Acre  will  fcarce  ever  yield  lefs. 

&  It  is  evident  that  the  high  Price  of  our  Saffron  is  a  great  Bar  to  its  Confumption,  as  well  as  a 
Temptation  to  the  adulterating  with  Spanifh  Saffron,  which  may  be  bought  at  a  low  Rate.  This, 
as  was  long  fince  obferved,  could  not  be  prevented  by  impofing  a  high  Duty,  becaufe  it  would  then 
be  fmuggled,  as  is  the  Cafe  in  refpe<ft  to  the  Juice  of  Liquorice.  The  only  Remedy  feems  to  be 
encieafing  the  Quantity  railed,  and  abating  the  Price,  without  prejudice  to  the  Quality  of  the  Saf- 
fron. If  as  Conveniency  offered  it  was  cultivated  in  any  light  Land  in  Spots  of  an  Acre  or  lefs, 
an  Abatement  in  the  Rent,  the  Dung,  &c.  might  probably  be  made  of  One  third  at  leaft  of  the 
Expence,  and  in  fmall  Quantities,  the  Saffron  would  be  better  picked,  more  carefully  dried,  and 
from  the  Emulation  which  muft  neceffarily  arife  amongft  a  Number  of  Competitors  for  the  Sale  of 
their  refpe&ive  Proportions  of  the  fame  Commodity,  be  continually  improving  in  every  Refpect, 
while  from  the  Reduction  of  Expences,  the  Profits  to  Individuals  would  be  as  great  or  greater, 
even  if  the  middle  Price  was  but  Twenty-five  Shillings. 

h  The  Confumption  of  Saffron  in  Food  as  well  as  Phyfick  is  very  great  in  the  North,  in  Po- 
land, and  in  Germany.  It  is  faid  to  grow  in  great  Perfection,  and  with  fcarce  any  Culture  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  in  the  ancient  Media.  It  is  aifo  cultivated  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  We  may  add  about  Touloufe,  Angsuleme,  in  the  Principality  of  Orange,  near 
Avignon,  and  in  Normandy.  But  the  belt  Saffron  in  France  comes  from  Boifne  in  Gatinois,  where 
the  Country  is  a  mere  Sand.  At  Amfferdam  the  middle  Price  of  Englifh  Saffron  is  Eighteen  Flo- 
rins, of  French  Ten,  and  of  Spanifh.  Six  for  a  Pound.  This  lafl  is  commonly  mixed  with  Oil  to 
make  it  keep,  and  though  not  efteemed  abroad  is  much  nfed  in  Cookery  over  all  that  Country. 
In  France  the  Roots  are  liable  to  many  Maladies  unknown  here.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  if  the  Cultivation  of  this  Plant  fpread  into  many  different  Parts  of  the  Ifland,  as  has  been 
before-mentioned,  it  would  be  attended  with  many  beneficial  Confequences.  The  Dublin  So- 
ciety, by  pr-omifing  nnd  paying  large  Premiums  for  fmall  Quantities,  have  introduced  it  effectually 
in  Ireland. 

'  Befides  the  Names  mentioned  in  the  Text,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  Notice  of  fome  others, 
as  they  explain  the  Nature  of  the  Plant.  The  Romans  following  the  Greeks  called  it  Dipfacus, 
and  alfo  Labium  Veneris,  i.  e.  the  Bafio.  of  Venus,  becaufe  the  Leaves  riling  upright  round  the 

Stalls 
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wild  in  this  and  many  other  Countries,  and  which  are  fown  and  brought 
into  regular  Culture  on  account  of  their  lingular  Utility  to  Clothworkets, 
Baymakers,  and  other  Woollen  Manufacturers  in  raifing  the  Nap  on  their  re- 
lpeftive  Goods,  by  the  Means  of  certain  hard,  {harp,  and  crooked  Points 
which  grow  out  of  their  numerous  Heads,  and  are  admirably  fuited  to  that 
Purpofe  K  A  ftiff  Clay  is  efteemed  the  bell  Soil  for  thefe  Plants,  which 
muft  be  thoroughly  well  dug  with  a  Spade,  or  double  furrowed  with  a 
Plough  fome  Time  in  the  Month  of  December.  In  the  fucceeding  February 
or  March,  the  Seed  is  to  be  fown  to  the  Quantity  of  about  a  Peck  upon  an 
Acre;  they  muft  be  carefully  hoed  once  or  twice  in  the  Spring,  and  will  be 
fit  to  cut  in  Auguft  following.  The  Plant  riles  to  the  Height  of  Three 
or  Four  Feet,  the  Stalks  are  jointed,  and  at  thefe  Joints  fmaller  Stalks  come 
forth,  which  bear  roundiih  Heads  of  the  Size  of  an  Egg,  armed  with  thofe 
fhort  fharp  Hooks  that  have  been  mentioned.  Thefe  Heads  are  at  firft 
green,  but  turn  white  as  they  become  ripe.  They  flower  either  in  June 
or  in  July,  and  are  ufually  cut  fome  Time  in  the  Month  of  Auguit..  They 
are  then  tied  up  in  Bundles  or  Faggots,  which  the  Country  People  call 
Staves,  and  of  thefe  there  are  ufually  about  Eight  Score  upon  an  Acre, 
which  feldom  fell  for  lefs  than  a  Shilling  a  Stave,  and  confequently  the 
Produce  may  be  from  Seven  to  Eight  Pounds  an  Acre  '.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  thofe  Vegetables  that  are  particularly  cultivated  for  the  Ufe  made 
of  them  in  Dyeing,  and  which  confequently  are  of  the  greateft  Service  to 
our  Woollen,  Linnen,  Sdk,  Cotton,  and  other  Manufactures. 

Stalk,  retain  the  Dew  and  Rain  as  in  a  Cup.  This  Water  is  held  to  be  a  great  Cofmetic,  and  the 
Country  People  employ  it  againft  Warts.  Some  foreign  Phyficians  commend  the  Plant  highly  in 
fcrophulous  Cafes,  and  in  Confumprions.  There  is  a  wild  Sort  rifes  pretty  high,  which  is  called 
Virga  Paftoris,  i.  e.  Shepherd's  Rod,  and  is  ufed  when  the  cultivated  Teafil  is  not  to  be  had, 
the  Root  being  efteemed  in  the  Cure  of  FiftuSas. 

k  Pan.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  xiii.Iib.  xxvii.  cap.  ix.  Rail  Hift.  Plant.  Anil.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii. 
p.  382.  Meretti  Pinax  Rertim  Naturalium  Britan.  p.  33.  Maifon  Ruftique,  lib.  ii.  chap.  Ivii. 
Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  227,  228,  229.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hulbandry,  B.  v. 
chap,  xxiii.  p.  202.  Hill's  Hiilory  of  Plants,  p.  223.  Miller's  Gardiner's  Dictionary  under  the 
Article  of  Dipfacus.  Di&ionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  i.  col.  795,  796.  Dictionnaire  Univerfel 
d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  537.     Encyclopedic  Portative,  torn.  i.  p.  295,  296. 

1  The  Ufe  of  Teafds  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture  feems  to  be  of  very  antient  ftmding  both  ia 
this  and  in  other  Countries.  They  are  cultivated  with  much  Afliduity  in  Languedoc,  Normandy, 
and  Picaxdy,  thofe  of  the  laft  Province  are  efteemed  the  belt  that  grow  in  France.  According  to 
the  Trades  in  which  they  are  principally  ufed,  they  diftinguifti  them  into  Chardon  Bonnetier,  Char- 
don  Drapier,  Chardon  Foulon,  in  general  Chardon  Saniere,  and  the  fmaller  Sorts  are  called  Tetes 
des  Linotes,  i.  e.  Linnet's  Heads.  They  commonly  tranfplant  their  Teafils  in  France  to  improve 
their  Heads,  and  have  alfo  made  fome  Trials  of  the  Horfe-hoeing  Method,  and  with  a  verygood 
Effect.  They  look  upon  Teafils  as  Plants  fo  efTentially  necefTary  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wool,  • 
that  the  Exportation  of  them  is  prohibited  except  by  Licence.  This  Expedient  is  well  imagined  ; 
for  if  the  Harveft  be  very  copious,  the  Price  would  fall  fo  low  as  to  injure  the  future  Cultivation. 
In  this  Cafe  Licences  are  eafily  obtained,  and  thus  Exportation  ferves  to  fecure  domeftic  Plenty. 

Vol.  II.  P  Madder 
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Madder  is  a  Plant,  the  Ufes  of  which  were  well  known  to  the  Ancients, 
both  in  refpedt  to  Manufactures  and  Phytic"1.  With  their  Roots  they  dyed 
Wool  and  Leather,  and  from  thefe  and  other  Parts  of  the  Plant  they  formed 
a  Variety  of  Medicines,  to  which  great  Virtues  were  attributed  by  their  ableft 
Phviicians.  They  had  it  likewife  both  wild  and  cultivated,  the  beft  Sort 
of  the  latter  growing  in  the  Time  of  Pliny  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rome  n. 
As  Madder  is  a  very  valuable  Commodity,  fo  the  railing  and  curing  it  in 
Perfection  is  a  Work  of  much  Time,  Trouble,  and  Expence,  for  all  which 
it  pays  abundantly  at  laft.  The  Soil  beft  fuited  to  this  Plant  is  a  foft  fandy 
Loam,  which  muft  be  properly  prepared  by  repeated  and  deep  Ploughings» 
fo  as  to  render  it  perfectly  even  and  fine.  The  young  Shoots,  for  the  culti- 
vated Madder  is  not  propagated  by  Seed,  are  to  be  planted  in  the  Courfe  of 
the  Month  of  April  upon  Ridges  at  Three  Feet  Diftance,  and  the  Plants 
themfelves  at  a  Foot  and  a  Foot  and  an  half  Diftance  from  each  other.  They 
remain  Three  Summers  in  the  Ground,  and  during  that  Space  are  to  be 
carefully  hoed,  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  properly  earthed  up.  They 
are  drawn  about  the  Month  of  September,  and  muft  be  then  conveyed  im- 
mediately to  the  drying  Houfe,  built  like  thdfe  ufed  by  the  Tanners  for  their 
Skins,  except  that  Hurdles  are  ufed  in  them  inftead  of  Floors,  that  the  Air 
may  have  free  Accefs  to  the  Roots  every  Way.  After  remaining  there  Four 
or  Five  Days,  and  the  Earth  perfectly  cleared  from  them,  they  are  carried 
to  the  cold  Stove,  where  they  are  farther  but  very  (lowly  dried  by  the  Help 
of  Flues  placed  in  the  Sides  of  the  Building.  This  being  done,  the  Madder 
is  carried  next  to  the  Floor,  where  it  is  threfhed  from  its  Bark  or  outward. 
Rind,  which  however  is  fwept  together,  barrelled  up,  and  is  what  the 
Dutch  call  Mull,  which  fometimes  fells  for  Eight  Pounds  a  Ton,  and 
thereby  commonly  defrays  the  Expence  of  drying.  The  Roots  thus  cleared 
are  then  conveyed  to  the  warm  Stove,  where  the  drying  is  gradually  com- 
pleated.     From  thence  they  are  fent  to  the  Mill,  and  there  ground,  forted, 

«n  The  Greek  Authors  call  this  Plant  Erythrodanum  from  Erythros,  red.  The  Latins  on  the 
fame  Principle  Rubea  or  Rubia  ;  in  modern  Writers  it  is  often  (tiled  Rubia  Tinftorum,  from  the 
Ufe  made  of  it  in-  Dyeing.  Diofcorides  and  Galen  do  not  infift  upon  its  tinging  Quality.  But  the 
former  defcribes,  and  both  fo  explain  its  medicinal  Virtues  as  to  leave  no  Doubt  as  to  the  Plant. 
Pliny,  who  commonly  agrees  with  Diofcorides,  mentions  both  its  Ufes,  but  in  different  Books  of  his 
Hiftory.  In  refpect  to  its  medical  Qualities,  they  are  followed  by  latter  Authors  ;  but  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Colour  extracted  from  its  Roots  was  left  to  fuch  as  wrote  the  Hiflory  of  the  Arts.  Some 
mention  feveral  Sorts,  Linnaeus  reduces  them  to  Two,  the  cultivated  Madder  having  Six  Leaves, 
and  the  wild  with  Four. 

n  Diofcor.  lib.  iii.  c.  160.  Plin.  Hifr.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  hi.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  xi.  Galen,  de  Fac. 
Simp.  Med.  lib.  vi.  Marcel.  Empir.  cap.  xxv.  Q^Seren.  de  Morb.  Regio,  cap.  lix.  Raii  Hifr. 
Plant,  lib-  x.  cap.  iv.  p.  480.  Meretti  Pihax  Return  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  106.  Linnasi 
Gen.  Plant,  p.  24.    Syftein.  Naturae,  p.  803. 
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packed  up  in  Cafks  fit  for  Sale°.  In  thefe  feveral  Operations  which  muft  be 
all  performed  with  much  Care  and  Exactnefs,  the  Commodity  lofes  fo 
much  of  its  Weight,  that  Seven  or  Eight  hundred  of  the  Green  will  feldoin 
make  more  than  One  hundred  of  the  dry  Madder  p. 

The  Dutch  are  at  prefent  poffeffed  of  an  almoft  abfolute  Monopoly  of 
this  valuable  Commodity,  the  Cultivation  of  which  they  were  taught  by 
the  Flemings,  who,  perfecuted  for  their  Religion,  long  fince  took  Shel- 
ter amongft  them.  In  Times  part  we  imported  Madder  by  the  Way  of 
Hamburgh  from  Silefia,  and  alio  from  Flanders,  whereas  now  we  have  it 
only  from  Holland  1.  This,  that  People  have  brought  about  by  their  un- 
wearied Induftry,  their  careful  Management,  and  indefatigable  Attention.  It 
is  in  a  particular  Manner  the  great  Staple  of  Zealand,  where  in  the  fmall 
Ifle  of  Schowen  they  raife  annually  aThoufand  Tons,  for  the  Curing  of  which 
there  are  about  Twenty  Stoves,  each  provided  with  a  proper  Number  of  able 
Workmen,  by  whom  every  Thing  is  accurately  and  excellently  performed  at 
a  fettled  and  very  moderate  Price,  and  under  the  moll:  prudent  and  equitable 
Regulations. r.    When  the  Work  is  finilhed,  the  Madder"  is,  according  to  its 

0  Blith's  Englifh  Improver  Improved,  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  235.  Sir  W.  Petty's  Account  of  Dyeing 
in  Sprat's  Hiltory  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  298.  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  369 — 373. 
Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.  158.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hulbandry,  B.  v.  ch.  xv.  p.  160. 
Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  223 — 227.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  231.  Foreign 
Eflays  on  Agriculture  and  Arts,  p.  41 — 50.     Miller's  Gardiner's  Dictionary  under  Rubia. 

p  The  Time,  Trouble,  and  Expence  attending  the  Cultivation  of  Madder  in  this  Method  have 
induced  fome,  particularly  theFrench,  as  wefhall  fee  hereafter,  to  endeavour  to  find  fome  Expedients 
to  (horten  the  Procefs,  and  by  ridding  themfelves  of  Stoves  and  Mills  to  leffen  the  Charge.  It  is  cer- 
tainly right  to  examine  and  to  confider  their  Attempts.  But  on  the  other  Hand,  there  is  with  all  its 
Prolixity  and  Labour  fomething  very  worthy  Attention  in  this  Mode  of  the  Dutch.  The  Dyers 
ufe  Madder  in  different  Ways  and  for  different  Purpofes,  which  are  all  fuited  by  the  feveral  Di- 
vifions  of  the  Madder  by  which  all  is  fold,  each  fetches  its  juft  Price,  and  the  Dyers  find  fome  or 
other  of  thefe  Sorts  adapted  to  every  Intention,  which  is  a  great  and  apparent  Conveniency. 

1  It  feems  evident  from  the  Growing  of  this  Plant  in  different  Parts  of  different  Countries,  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  Soil.  This  hath  been  fufficiently  cleared  by  Experiments 
jnade  in  France  in  Lands  of  very  different  Kinds',  Clays,  Sands,  Marflies  lately  drained,  and  in 
others.  If  it  was  not  fo,  how  lhould  every  Kitchen  Gardiner  in  fome  of  the  Dutch  Klandshave  his  little 
Clofe  or  Plot  of  Madder  ?  This  lhews  thai  Culture  does  much,  and  poflibly  fupplies  Defect  in 
Soil,  even  there.  For  all  is  done,  if  not  by  the  Owner's  Hand,  at  leaft  under  his  Eye  ;  which  is 
fuch  an  Advantage,  as  in  an  Affair  of  this  Nature  muff  have  wonderful  Effects,  in  regard  to 
Land  therefore  in  Britain  there  cannot  be  either  Doubt  or  Difficulty. 

r  As  the  Culture  was  beft  provided  for  by  being  in  a  Number  of  Hands,  all  equally  Simulated 
by  Attention  to  their  own  Interefts,  fo  the  Curing,  which  is  of  equal  Importance,  is  ?;  prudently 
regulated.  Such  as  grow  only  a  fmall  Quantity  of  this  Commodity  could  not  fpare  Money  to 
erect,  or  the  Time  requifite  to  attend  a  Stove.  This  therefore  is  affigned  to  another  Set  of 
People  to  whom  Practice  gives  a  Facility  in  this  difficult  Bufmefs,  as  their  conftant  Employment 
therein  procures  them  a  comfortable  Subfiftence.  Befides  the  Mull  mentioned  in  the  Text,  they 
diftinguifh  what  paffes  the  Sieve  on  the  firft  pounding  by  the  Name  of  Gemeens,  the  next  pounded, 
Avhich  is  the  beft,  Krap  ;  and  if  chefe  Two  Sorts  are  blended  it  is  fliled  Onberoofd,  i.  e.  Un- 
divided. 

P  2  Finenefs, 
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Finenefs,  divided  into  feveral  Sorts,  and  after  being  inspected  by  Perfons 
deputed  by  the  Magistrates,  each  Sort  is  put  up  in  Calks  with  Marks  de- 
claring its  Nature,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Town  of  Zirikzee  painted  on  them, 
which  authenticates  their  Contents  wherever  they  are  exported  s.  This 
Plant  is  alfo  cultivated  not  only  in  the  other  Iflands  which  compofe  that 
Province,  but  likewife  in  different  Parts  of  the  Dominions  of  the  United 
Provinces,  from  whence  it  is  fent  in  immenfe  Quantities  over  all  Europe. 

In  Proportion  as  Induftry,  Arts,  and  Commerce'came  to  prevail,  and  to 
be  understood  here,  it  was  very  clearly  difcerned  that  our  Dependance  upon 
another  Nation,  for  an  Article  fo  neceffary  to  the  Progrefs  of  feveral  Ma- 
nufactures, was  pregnant  with  many  Inconveniencies,  belides  the  conStant 
Drain  of  Money,  not  only  for  the  Benefit,  but  even  at  the  Will  of  Strangers, 
who  fet  what  Prices  they  pleafed  on  what  could  not  be  wanted.  In  the 
Reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  a  Patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Shipman  the  King's 
Gardener  for  Planting  and  Curing  of  Madder,  which  he  did,  and  brought 
it  to  very  great  Perfection,  till  ruined  by  the  Confuiion  of  the  Times, 
he  was  constrained  to  part  with  his  Stock,  and  give  over  the  Trade  c.  It 
was  again  attempted  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe,  a  Man  of  extraordinary  Abi- 
lities, and  of  great  Public  Spirit,  as  alfo  by  Perfons  well  fkilled  therein  at 
Wifbech,  who,  notwithstanding  many  Obstacles  that  were  thrown  in  their 
Way,  would  certainly  have  Succeeded,  had  not  the  Dutch  reduced,  and  for 
a  Time  kept  the  Price  fo  low,  that  for  Want  of  Support  they  were  con- 
ftrained to  give  up  the  making  of  Madder.  This  had  fo  bad  an  Effect,  that 
notwithstanding  the  Growing  of  this  Plant  for  phyfical  Ufes,  and  for  Cu- 
rioiity  in  many  private  Gardens,  no  Thoughts  were  entertained  of  cultivat- 
ing it  to  a  large  Extent,  and  for  the  Purpofes  of  Dyeing,  till  within  thefe  few 
Years.     It  then  appeared  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf,  and  of  Such  manifeft  Pub- 

3  The  Aflayers  are  fworn  duly  to  refpeft  the  Ordinances  of  Zealand,  of  which  there  are  feveral, 
very  explicit  and  well  confidered.  The  Cades,  befides  the  Arms  ofthe  Town,  have  the  Name  of  the 
Stove  where  made,  and  the  Quality  of  the  Madder  painted  on  them  ;  and  thus  the  Credit  and  Re- 
putation of  all  the  different  Parties  are  flaked,  which  excites  a  conftant  Attention  and  Emula- 
tion amongfr,  them.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  Sagacity  of  thefe  Meafures,  and  the  Propriety  of  the 
States  interfering  to  prevent  private  Avarice  from  injuring  the  public  Intereft,  will  fee  no  great 
Caufe  to  wonder,  that  the  Dutch  in  a  Courfe  of  Years  gained  this  Commodity,  or  that  they  have 
fo  long  kept  it  from  their  Neighbours. 

1  We  have  this  Fact  from  Mr.  Blyth,  who  having  been  an  Officer  in  the  Parliament  Army  be- 
came afterwards  a  great  Promoter  of  Agriculture  and  all  Sorts  of  Improvements,  and  is  confe- 
quently  a  competent  and  unfufpefted  Witnefs.  He  fays,  that  Mr.  Shipman  planted  Madder,  and 
let  up  his  Works  at  Barn  Elms,  and  that  his  Commodity  was  highly  commended  by  its  only  pro- 
per Judges  the  Dyers.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  at  this  Time  we  were  pofTeiTed  of  this  valuable 
Article,  and  might  have  been  foon  had  in  Plenty  as  well  as  in  Perfection.  If  this  Opportunity 
had  been  taken,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Madder  (as  it  might  have  been)  univerfally  introduced,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  Matter  to  demonftrate,  that  this  Nation  might  have  been  the  richer  for  it  by 
forae  Millions, 

t,  lie 
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He  Utility,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  facilitate  the  Defi^n 
which  Act  hath  been  fince  continued,  and  many  other  Marks  have  been 
given  of  public  Approbation  u.  It  may  be  conlidered  therefore  at  prelent  as 
in  a  State  of  Progremon,  and  there  is  very  little  Room  to  doubt,  that  as 
Experience  in  the  Management  of  it  increafes,  this  important  Enterprize 
will  move  farter  till  it  reaches  the  Point  of  Perfection. 

It  certainly  imports  us  both  in  Honour  and  in  Interefl  to  profecute  this 
Improvement,  now  it  is  begun,  with  Vigour.  We  have  all  the  Advantages 
we  can  reafonably  with  to  prompt  our  Endeavours,  as  we  have  a  great  Va- 
riety of  Soils  as  tit  for  the  Cultivation  of  this  Plant  as  any  in  Zealand  or 
Flanders,  and  are  in  no  Danger  of  being  confined  in  point  of  Room  w.  In 
Reference  to  Induflry  our  People  are  not  inferior  to  any,  and  in  refpect  to 
Dexterity  and  Difpatch  fuperior  to  mofl,  as  from  a  Multitude  of  Instances, 
if  it  was  neceffary,  might  be  proved.  Something  alio  may  be  trufted  to 
the  Genius  of  the  Nation,  which  has  been  ever  famous  for  improving  what- 
ever Inventions  came  into  their  Hands.  We  may  add  to  all  this,  that 
there  are  Three  very  puiffant  Motives  which  ought  to  ftimulate  our  Efforts 
in  this  Affair.  In  the  firft  Place,  we  know  very  well  that  the  Thing  is 
practicable,  that  Madder  will  grow,  and  grow  in  as  great  Perfection  here 
as  any  where  elfe.  In  the  next  Place,  if  we  either  defile  or  are  remifs  in 
profecuting  this  Improvement,  we  may,  and  indeed  we  muft  expect  to  have 
the  Price  raifed  upon  us  in  Refentment  for  our  having  made  the  Attempt. 
Laftly,  we  have  all  the  Reafon  that  can  be  to  expect,  whatever  Encourage- 
ment it  is  in  the  Power  of  Government  to  give,  fince  no  Duty  is  laid  upon 

«  Stat.  31  Geo.  II.  In  the  Preamble  the  great  Advantages  that  would  attend  the  Cultivation 
of  Madder  are  fuccinftly  Hated,  and  for  promoting  fo  important  a  Defign,  the  Tythe  of  every 
Acre  on  which  it  is  planted  is  fixed  at  Five  Shillings  from  Auguft  ill  1758  for  Fourteen  Years. 
Stat.  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  xviii.  after  reciting  that  the  Price  of  the  Commodity  hath  been  raifed,  con- 
tinues the  Tythe  at  Five  Shillings  an  Acre  for  Fourteen  Years  farther  from  the  Expiration  of  the 
former  Ad.  The  Society  alfofor  the  encouraging  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  have  pro- 
mifed  very  confiderable  and  well  confidered  Premiums  for  the  encouraging  this  very  expenfive 
Improvement,  asalfo  (which  may  be  of  no  fmall  Importance)  for  the  Cultivation  of  our  own  wild 
Madder. 

w  It  feems  to  be  a  received  Maxim  that  Eight  Years  fiiould  elapfe  before  Madder  is  to  be  planted 
again  on  the  fame  Ground.  But  it  is  allowed  that  in  the  Ifle  of  Schowen,  where  they  grow  the 
very  belt,  they  are  for  Want  of  Land  obliged  to  plant  it  in  Four  Years.  It  is  alfo  acknowledged 
that  nothing  prepares  Land  fo  well  for  Corn  as  the  growing  Madder,  fo  that  they  have  Three 
large  Crops  of  Grain  before  Madder  is  planted  again.  If  Experience  fhould  juftify  this,  we 
need  not  in  Britain  be  under  any  NccefTity  of  Planting  again  before  the  proper  Time,  which 
will  give  us  an  Advantage  on  this  Frinciple.  But  it  may  be  that  Experience  will  (hew  the 
contrary,  and  that  by  proper  Cr,ops  and  proper  Tillage  the  Land  may  be  fooner  fit  for  Madder 
again. 

Madder 
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Madder  imported,  that  no  additional  Weight  might  be  thereby  thrown  on. 
our  Manufactures  *. 

Besides,  we  find  in  other  Countries  People  are  bent  on  the  fame  Mea- 
fure,  particularly  the  French,  who  have  made  and  publiihed  a  Variety  of 
Experiments  that  feem  to  throw  new  Light  upon  the  Subject:  >',  and  to  pro- 
mife,  if  due  Attention  be  paid  to  them,  not  only  equalling  the  Dutch  in  their 
Cultivation,  but  even  the  Eaftern  Nations,  who  have  been  hitherto  held  ini- 
mitable in  their  Method  of  dyeing  Cotton  *.  On  the  Whole,  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  attentive  to  thefe  Difcoveries,  and  even  to  the  Experiments  that 
have  been  made  elfewhere  in  a  Point  thatfo  nearly  regards  our  own  Interefts, 
and  the  Benefits  of  which  are  clearly  as  much  in  our  Power  as  in  theirs3. 

It 

x  As  Things  now  fland,  Madder,  which  is  a  capital  Article  in  the  Dyeing  many,  and  in  fixing 
more  Colours,  is  looked  upon  as  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  therefore  allowed  to  be  imported 
free.  But  if  it  fhill  once  appear  to  the  Legifiature,  that  we  can  grow  it  in  as  great  Plenty  as  well 
as  in  as  great  Perfection  as  in  Holland,  the  fame  Motive  of  encouraging  our  own  Manufactures 
will  render  it  expedient  to  take  every  Method  for  facilitating  the  Culture  of  this  Plant. 
What  thofe  Methods  will  be,  the  Growers  of  Madder  will  be  belt  able  to  point  out,  and  from 
the  Attention  already  paid  to  them,  they  may  well  hope  for  Succefs.  The  Sum  annually  paid 
for  Madder  is  a  Rent-charge  on  our  Manufactures,  of  which  the  fooner  we  are  rid  fo  much  the 
better. 

y  LeTeinturier  Parfait,  par  Theodore  Haak,  p.  160 — 167.  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn, 
ii.  col.  303 — 305,     Memoirs  fur  la  Garance  &  fa  Culture,  par  M.  du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  Paris, 
1757,  4to.  Elements  de  Agriculture,  liv.  xi.chap.  iv.     Dictionnaire  Univerfelle  d'Hifloire  Naturelle, 
torn.  ii.  p.  269.     Beaufobre  Introduction  a  l'Etudede  la  Politique  des  Finances  et  du  Commerce, 
torn.  i.  p.  206,  207.     Encyclopedic  Portatif,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 13. 

z  This  Subject  hath  employed  the  Thoughts  and  the  Pens  of  Three  very  able  and  knowing 
Men,  Meffrs.  Hellot,  Duhamel,  and  D'Ambournay.  In  confequence  of  their  Refcarches  and  Ex- 
periments, it  appears  that  it  will  grow  very  well  on  very  different  Soils;  that  it  may  be  with  Faci- 
lity propagated  by  Seed  from  the  wild  Madder  ;  that  the  Roots  of  this  Madder  will  dye  as  well 
when  green  as  when  dry ;  that  Four  Pounds  will  have  the  Effects  of  Eight  of  green  converted 
into  One  of  dry  Dutch  Madder ;  that  the  green  Roots  may  by  a  proper  Method  be  preferved  green, 
and  without  becoming  mouldy  for  a  long  Space  of  Time  ;  and  that  the  Hazala  or  Ifari  of  the 
Turks  is  very  probably  the  fame  with  our  wild  Madder,  at  leaf!  when  carefully  dried  in  Sun  or 
Shade,  will  dye  as  bright  and  beautiful  a  Colour,  though  this  as  to  its  being  wild  Madder 
hath  been  doubted.  The  French  King  by  an  Arret  of  his  Council,  dated  24th  February  1756, 
exempts  all  Perfons  who  (hall  drain  Moraffcs  for  the  Culture  of  this  Plant  from  the  Taille  for 
Twenty  Years.  They  have  begun  to  cultivate  it  in  Germany  and  in  Pruffia.  The  Dublin  So- 
ciety have  been  many  Yeais  endeavouring  to  introduce  it  into  Ireland. 

a  It  may  in  refpect  to  the  Cultivation  of  Madder,  which  if  fo  far  introduced  as  to  ferve  only 
our  own  Confumption,  would  affurd  a  comfortable  Subfiftence  to  Four  or  Five  Thoufand  Fa- 
milies, deferve  to  be  conlidered.  Whether  fome  Improvement  may  not  be  made  in  the  Manner  of 
growing  it  fo  as  to  lefTen  the  Expence  ?  Cannot  the  Method  of  Curing  it  be  rendered  more  fimple 
without  Prejudice  to  the  Commodity  ?  Will  not  the  Roots  of  ourwild  Madder  yield  a  rich  Colour, 
and  in  what  Proportion  to  the  cultivated  ?  Might  not  the  fearching  for,  and  collecting  wild  Madder 
Roots  at  a  proper  Seafon  of  the  Year  afford  fome  Affiltance  to  the  Poor  ?  Have  we  no  other  Plants 
in  Britain,  the  Roots  of  which  may  afford  as  good  a  Dye  as  Madder  if  adequate  Encouragement 
was  given  to  find  them  ?  When  it  is  laid  we  import  all  our  Madder  from  Holland,  it  is  meant  of 
the  Krap  or  Madder  in  Powder,  for  fome  w.e  receive  in  Roots  from  Italy  and  the  Levant.  We  might 

e.afily 
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It  was  to  fet  this  in  a  ftrong  Light,  that  (o  much  Pains  have  been  beftowed 
on  this,  and  will  be  likewife  employed  in  fubfequent  Articles ;  for  there 
cannot  be  any  political  Truth  more  certain  than  this,  that  to  leffen  the  Ex- 
pence  of  our  Manufactures  is  the  fureft  Method  of  promoting  their  Sale,  and 
ccnfequently  of  promoting  Induftry,  the  only  laudable  Means  of  enriching 
this  Nation. 

Safflower,  Saflore,  ftiled  by  the  Botanifts  Cnicus  five  Carthamus  Sa- 
tivus,  in  fome  Places  called  from  its  Ufe  the  Scarlet  Flower ;  is  a  Plant 
originally  from  Egypt,  and  which  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy  till  after  the 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Vefpafian  b.  The  Root  does  not  penetrate  deep  into 
the  Earth,  being  an  annual  Plant.  It  moots  up  a  ftirf  Woody  Stalk,  Two 
and  fometimes  Three  Feet  in  Height,  dividing  upwards  into  many  Branches 
adorned  with  oval  Leaves  entire,  but  nightly  ferrated  on  their  Edges,  each 
of  the  Points  terminated  by  a  Spine,  not  very  ftrong  or  fharp.  The  Flowers 
grow  fingle  at  the  End  of  each  Branch ;  their  Heads  are  large,  inclofed  in  a 
Italy  Empalement,  each  of  the  Scales  broad  at  the  Bafe,  refembling  in  other 
Refpects  the  Leaf  of  the  Plant,  and  terminating  in  a  fharp  Thorn.  The 
lower  Part  of  the  Empalement  fpreads  open,  but  the  upper  Scales  embrace 
the  Florets  which  ftand  out  near  an  Inch  above  the  Empalement.  Thefe  are 
of  a  bright,  orient,  Saffron  Colour  c.  When  ripe  it  produces  Seeds  which- 
are  long,  of  a  whitifh  fhining  Colour,  and  have  a  fweetifh  bitter  Tafle, 
and  a  purgative  Quality. 

A  light  warm  Soil  is  the  raoft  proper  for  this  Plant,  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  Evefham,  and  about  Burton  and  Aflon  in  Ox- 
fordfhire  d.  The  Ground  fhould  be  prepared  as  for  Barley,  with  an  additional 

Harrowing 

eafily  have  the  Seeds,  and  diftinguifh  by  railing  them,  if  the  Plant  be  the  cultivated,  the  wild 
Madder,  or  diflincTt  from  both. 

b  Theophr.  lib.  vi.  Hift.  cap.  iv.  Diofc.  lib.  iv.  c.  182.  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.cap.  xv.  xxxii. 
Raii  Hill:.  Plant,  lib.  viii.  cap.  p.  ii.  302.  Reigeri  Introduce,  in  Not.  Rer.  Natur.  &c.  torn.  ii.  p. 
552 — 557.  where  all  the  Properties  of  this  Plant  are  fully  difplayed,  which  it  may  be  of  Confe- 
quence  to  know  if  the  Culture  of  it  is  ever  introduced  into  this  Ifland. 

c  Houghton's  Collections,  vol.  iv.  p.  353 — 360.  Plot's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Oxfordftu're,  chap., 
vi.  p.  157.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xix.  p.  169.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p» 
569.  Miller's  Gardiner's  Dictionary  under  the  Article  Carthamus.  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce, 
torn.  iii.  col.  655,  666,  667.     Dictionnaire  Univerfelle  d'Hifloire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  463. 

d  The  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Plantation  is  contained  in  a  Letter  from  Henry  Hall,  Efq;  to  Mr. . 
Houghton,  dated  Nov.  14,  1683.  He  fays,  the  Land  on  which  thefe  Seeds  were  fown  was  mixed 
Sand,  worth  about  Fifteen  Shillings  an  Acre  ;  but  this  being  a  new  Improvement,  and  fuppofed 
greatly  toexhauft  the  Soil,  a  Spot  of  Twenty-five  Acres  was  let  to  the  Adventurers  at  Twenty- 
five  Pounds  an  Acre.  By  this  Undertaking,  though  in  all  Refpects  very  ill  managed,  they  cleared 
Thirty  Shillings  an  Acre,  all  Charges  (the  Price  of  Seed  excepted)  deducted,  by  the  Sale  of  the 
Flowers  only.  It  was  eftimated  die  whole  Crop  might  yield  about  140  Bufhels,  from  under  40 
that  were  fown.     He  fhews  the  Errors  in  their  Conduct,  how  eafily  they  might  be  avoided,  and 

from: 
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Harrowingto  lay  it  imooth  and  even.  The  moil  material  Point  is  the  affording 
it  a  proper  Expofition,  for  it  will  not  endure  any  Shade.  The  Seeds  fliould  be 
fown  in  Drills  as  early  in  the  Spring   as  the  Seaibn  will  admit,  about  the 
Beginning  of  March,  though  fome  lay  it  ma'y  be  done  in  February,  in  Rows 
at  Two  Feet  or  rather  at  Two  Feet  and   a  Half  Diftance.    It  may  be  fown 
moderately  thick,  and  in  a  Month's  Time  after  the  Plants  will  begin  to  ap- 
pear.    A  Month  after  this  they  muft  be  carefully  hoed  and  thinned,  fo  that 
they  may  ftand  at  about  Six  Inches  Diftance.   After  a  proper  Interval  they  are 
tobehoed  again,  and  thinned  toa  Foot  Diftance0.  If  after  this  theWeeds  fliould 
rife  afrefh  they  muft  be  hoed  a  third  Time.    It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  Flo- 
rets are  then  feparated  with  a  fhort  Knife,  not  all  at  once,  but  as  they  become 
ripe,  fo  that  this  may  take  up  a  Week's  Time  or  more,  and  the  Work  may 
be  performed  by  Women  and  Children.     They  are  next  to  be  cautioufly 
dried  upon  a  Kiln,  and   are  then  fit  for   Sale.     Such  Stalks  as  are  intended 
for  Seed,  ihould  be  left  ftanding,  and  fuffered  to  grow  fully  ripe,  when  the 
Seed  will  be  as  good  as  any  we  receive  from  Germany.    It  is  true,  that  they 
will  grow  to  their  full  Size,  and  appear  as  fair  when  left  in  the  Flower  that 
is   cut,  but  upon  opening   them   they  will  be  found  hollow,    black,  and 
empty  f. 

The  Ufe  ofthefe  Flowers  is  to  dye  Silk  of  a  Pink,  Rofe,  and  other 
red  Colours  ;  and  for  this  Purpofe  we  import  annually  great  Quantities 
from  the  Levant  and  from  Germany,  where  they  grow  plentifully  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Rhine,  more  efpecially  about  Straiburgh.  It  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  raife  them  in  Carolina,  where  without  Doubt  they  might  be  cul- 
tivated in  great  Perfection  ;  but  as  they  have  been  formerly,  fo  no  Doubt 
they  may  again  be  raifed  in  Britain,   whereby  fo  much  as  we  pay  for  them 

from  Experiments  made  by  himfelf,  declares  it  an  Improvement  certainly  and  eafily  to  be  intro- 
duced. Dr.  Plot  alTures  us  Colonel  Vernon  brought  it  into  Oxfordfhire,  in  which  County  it  is  men- 
tioned alfo  by  Mr.  Mortimer. 

e  The  Reafon  why  thefe  plants  are  allowed  at  Length  fo  much  Room,  is,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  nourifh  and  perfect  their  Flowers,  of  which  they  bear  from  Seven  to  Ten  or  a  Dozen  on  one 
Stalk.  But  as  the  Seed  fometimes  fails,  and  the  Plants  may  die  by  other  Accidents,  they  are  there- 
fore thinned  at  twice,  that  this  Spate  may  be  occupied  only  by  thriving  Plants.  The  great  Space 
between  the  Rows  is  to  facilitate  the  Hoeing,  as  the  Succefs  of  this  Improvement  muft  depend  on 
keeping  the  Ground  free  from  Weeds,  flirring  the  Earth  about  the  Roots,  and  providing  as  much 
as  poffible,  that  the  Plants  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  and  warm  refreshing  Light  of  the  Sun. 

t  In  this  and  indeed  in  all  Cafes  where  the  Seed  has  its  Value  as  well  as  the  Plant  or  the  Flower, 
it  is  prepofterous  to  expert  both  in  Perfection,  if  cut  at  the  fame  Time.  It  is  therefore  always 
fefeft  and  belt  to  allow  fome  of  the  healthieft  and  ftouteft  Plants  both  Room  and  Time  to  perfect 
their  Seed,  which  will  be  alfo  found  the  greateft  Oeconomy.  It  was,  as  has  been  obferved,  the 
Cafe  of  our  Clover  Seed.  Mr.  Hall  affures  us  he  fowed  in  February  and  March,  and  that  the 
Flowers  were  ripe  and  gathered  by  the  Twentienth  of  July.  The  former  were  not  fofine  as  the 
latter,  which  he  afcribes  not  to  their  too  early  fowing,  but  to  their  growing  in  the  Shade.  Neither 
Flowers  or  Seed,  though  he  thinks  his  Garden  Ground  richer,  were  equal  to  thofe  that  grew  in  the 
Vale,  owing  to  their  having  more  Air  and  Sun. 

would 
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would  be  clearly  faved  to  this  Nation  g.  They  were  heretofore  much  ufed 
in  Medicine.  The  Seeds  are  exceedingly  agreeable  to  Turkies,  Geefe,  and 
other  Poultry.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  only 
ufed  in  dyeing  Feathers,  but  that  from  thefe  Flowers,  properly  prepared, 
we  have  that  famous  Fucus,  which  is  ftilcd  Portugal  Red,  and  with  which 
the  Ladies  improve,  mall  we  fay,  or  fpoil,  their  Complexions  ''. 

Weld,  Wold,  or  Dyers  Weed  >,  which  from  its  producing  a  yellow 
Colour  the  Ancients  called  Luteum,  Lutum,  Luteola,  or  Lutea,  is  a  Na- 
tive of  this  Country,  to  be  found  growing  wild  on  dry  Banks,  old  Walls,  and 
other  fuch  like  Places  in  many  Parts  of  this  Kingdom  k.  It  is  chiefly  cul- 
tivated for  Sale  at  prefent,  as  it  has  long  been  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Canterbury.  This  Plant,  or  rather  Species,  the  Followers  of  Tournefort's 
Syftem  call  Refeda,  and  diftinguifh  them  into  feveral  different  Kinds.  But 
that  growing  with  us  is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  Root  of  which  is  compofed 
■of  ligneous  Fibres  ;  it  throws  out  Leaves  near  the  Ground,  four  Inches  long, 
and  about  half  an  Inch  broad.  The  Stalks  rife  to  about  Three  Feet  in  Height, 
with  Leaves,  fmaller  in  Size,  but  in  other  Refpects  very  like  thofe  at  the 
Bottom.  The  Tops  or  Points  of  the  Stems  are  terminated  by  long  loofe 
Spikes  of  yellowifh  coloured  Flowers,  which  appear  about  the  latter  End 
of  June,  and  the  Seed  is  commonly  ripe  in  September'.  It  hath  been  hi- 
therto 

g  As  we  are  now  fo  much  improved  in  the  Arts  of  Cultivation,  and  have  fo  juft  Notions  of  the 
Nature  and  Value  of  Improvements  beneficial  to  our  Manufactures,  an  Attempt  not  fo  properly 
to  introduce  as  to  recover  this,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  judicious  Perufer.  All  the  Objec- 
tions that  can  be  formed  againll  it,  are  very  fairly  ftated,  and  as  fully  anfwered,  by  Mr.  Hall  j  and 
we  may  therefore  hope,  that  when  next  undertaken  it  will  be  erFe<fhial!y  executed. 

h  This  Plant  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  fome  Parts  of  France.  The  French  however, 
who  confume  a  great  deal,  bring  much  from  other  Countries,  and  diftinguMiit  by  different  Names. 
That  from  the  Levant  they  call  Sofrantim,  that  from  the  Rhine  Safron  d'Allemagne,  and  that  of 
their  own  Growth  Safron  batard,  or  baflard  Saffron.  The  Seed  from  the  Ufe  they  make  of  it 
they  ftile  Graine  de  Perroquet ;   which  confirms  the  Obfervations  made  here. 

1  This  laft  Appellation,  though  commonly  given  to  this,  feems  more  properly  to  belong  to  ano- 
ther Plant,  viz.  GeniftaTinc"tcria,  Dyers  Broom,  Green- wood,  Wild  Would,  Wood-waxen,  andfome- 
times  Dyers  Weed.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  many  Places,  and  will  grow  any  where  with  very  little 
Trouble.  The  fmall  yellow  Flowers  produced  by  this  Broom  are  chiefly  ufed  in  Dyeing  coarfe 
Cioaths  Yellow,  and  in  Conjunction  with  Woad  it  dyes  Green.  It  fetches  but  a  low  Price,  the 
Colour  being  dull  and  but  little  efteemed.  However,  fome  have  thought  it  might  be  improved 
by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  tolerable  Ground,  keeping  it  from  Weeds,  and  bellowing  a  little  Pains  in 
gathering  and  curing  it.  The  French  call  it  Geneftrole,  and  ufe  it  much  in  the  fame  Manner 
.that  we  do. 

k  An  Opinion  has  been  entertained,  founded  on  the  Circumflance  of  this  Plant  being  natural  to 
our  Country,  that  it  mull:  have  been  with  this,  rather  than  Woad,  that  the  ancient  Britons  dyed 
their  Skins,  on  .a  Principle  either  of  ftriking  Terror,  or  of  Ornament.  But  to  this,  as  we  fliall  here- 
after fee,  there  are  many  Objections.  BeJides,  the  Luteola  was  fo  common  and  fo  well  known  in 
Italy,  that  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  the  Romans  fhould  be  miftaken  about  it. 

'  ITin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  v.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xix.  §.  2.  cap.  vi.  p.  1054.  lib.  xxxi. 
§T.cap.xi.  p.  1725.  Meretti  Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britanukaium,  p.  44.  74.  Sprat's  Hiftorr 
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therto  the  great  Recommendation  of  this  Vegetable  in  point  of  Culture,  that 
it  would  grow  on  the  worit  Soils,  without  Dung,  and  with  very  little  La- 
bour. All  which  Circumftances  in  relation  to  this  Plant  are  ftrictly  true  ». 
For  this  Reafon,  it  is  commonly  fown  with  or  immediately  after  Barley  or 
Oats,  without  any  additional  Care,  except  drawing  a  Bulh  over  it  to  harrow 
it  in.  The  Reaping  of  the  Corn  does  it  little  or  no  hurt,  as  it  does  not  grow 
much  in  the  firit  Year  j  and  the  next  Summer  it  is  pulled  and  dried  like  Flax. 
Much  Care  and  Nicety  however  is  required,  fo  as  not  to  injure  either  the 
Seed  or  the  Stalk;  or,  which  fometimes  happens,  damaging  both,  by  letting 
it  ftand  too  long,  or  pulling  it  too  green  n.  A  better  and  a  more  rational 
Manner  of  Cultivation  has  been  devifed,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  tried  at; 
leaft,  if  not  followed,  fince  it  certainly  will  be  attended  with  none  of  thefe 
Inconveniencies.. 

This  new  Method  is  to  plough  and  harrow  the  Ground  very  fine,  without 
Dung,  as  equally  as  poffible,  and  then  fowing  about  a  Gallon  of  Seed, 
which  is  very  fmall,  upon  an  Acre,  fome  Time  in  the  Month  of  Auguft.  In 
about  Two  Months  it  will  be  high  enough  to  hoe,  which  muft  be  carefurly 
done,  and  the  Plants  left  about  Six  Inches  afunder.  In  March  it  is  to  be 
hoed  again,  and  this  Labour  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  Time  in  May.  About 
the  Clofe  of  June,  when  the  Flower  is  in  full  Vigour,  and  the  Stalk  is  be- 
come of  a  greenith  Yellow,    it  lhould   be  pulled  ;    a  fufficient  Quantity  of 

of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  299.  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  p.  158,  159.  Mortimer's  Art  of 
Hufbandry,  B.  v.  ch.  xvii.  p.  165.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandry,  p.  221 — 223. 
Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  482.  539.  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary  under  the  Articles  of  Genifra 
&  Refeda.  Le  Teintereur  parfait,  p.  167.  Didtionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  ii.  col.  612.  Ele- 
mens  d'Agriculture,  liv.  xi.  ch.  i.  Dictionnaire  d'Hiltoire  Naturelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  474,  475.  482,. 
483.     Beaufobre,  Introduction  a  1'Etude  de  la  Politique,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  198. 

111  Thefe  no  queflion  are  verv  great,  and,  which  is  more,  very  flriking  and  apparent  Advantages. 
It  is  no  Wonder  therefore.,  that  they  fhould  introduce  the  Culture  of  Weld,  as  promiiing  conlide- 
rabie  Profit  with  little  Labour  and  as  little  Charge.  The  Way  in  which  it  was  introduced  was 
very  natural  to  Farmers,  and  their  Method  commodious,  and  for  them  ingenious ;  fo  that  if  they 
got  by  it,  as  it  is  faid  they  did,  from  Two  to  Eight  Pounds  an  Acre,  it  grew  into  a  Habit,  which 
they  could  have  no  Motive  to  change.  But  Perfons  who  had  more  extenfive  Lights,  and  were 
capable  of  reafoning  on  better  Principles,  were  very  likely  to  difcovcr  the  Errors  in  this  Mode  of 
Culture,  and  to  point  out  a  more  effectual  Way  of  improving  Weld,  which  certainly  deferves^ 
Notice  and  Commendation. 

n  It  dies  not  certainly  require  any  great  Sagacity  to  difcern,  that  it  muft  be  very  difficult,  indeed' 
hardly  practicable,  to  have,  when  pulled  together,  both  Flower  and  Seed  in  Perfection.  In  favour- 
able Seifons  however  they  c  ime  fo  near  it,  as  to  conceal  from  rhemfelves  the  true  Source  of  their 
Mifcarriages ;  which  they  impiued  to  the  Weather  and  other  unavoidable  Accidents,  not  to  any 
Defect  in  their  Man  :gement.  This  is  fo  common  in  other  Cafes,  that  we  need  not  be  at  all  fur- 
prized  at  it  in  this;  but  the  Evil  being  (hewn,  the  Caufes  detected,  and  the  Remedy  kid  down,. 
we  may  hope  it  will  be  adopted.  The  Improvement  of  Weld,  fo  as  to  render  it  a  rich  and  a  cer- 
tain Colour,  by  having  it  always  of  the  fame  Goodnefs,  is  an  Object  of  Importance  to  our  Ma- 
li ulacturcs. 

Stems 
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Stems  being  left  growing  for  Seed  till  September0.  By  this  Means  the 
Flower  and  Stalk,  both  of  them  being  carefully  dried,  will  fell  at  a  good 
Price  to  the  Dyers,  who  employ  it  conftantly,  and  in  large  Quantities  ; 
add  to  this,  that  the  Seed  being  ripe,  and  in  perfect  Order,  will  yield  a  very 
considerable  Profit.  In  a  tolerabie  Year,  when  the  Seafons  have  not  been 
unfavourable,  the  Advantages  derived  from  this  Vegetable  will  anfwer  very 
well ;  but  if  the  Summer  fhould  be  remarkably  fine,  and  proper  Care  is 
taken  in  getting  it  in,  there  will  be  a  very  large  Produce  upon  an  Acre ''. 
The  Crop  being,  as  has  been  fhewn,  fo  early  removed,  the  Ground  may  be 
conveniently  prepared  for  growing  Wheat  the  next  Year.  Upon  the 
Whole,  Weld  is  in  its  Nature  a  very  valuable  Commodity  in  many  Re- 
flects, as  it  ferves  equally  for  Woollen,  Linnen,  or  Silk;  dyeing  not  only  a 
rich  and  lading  Yellow,  but  alfo,  properly  managed,  all  the  different  Shades 
of  Yellow,  with  Brightnefs  and  Beauty;  and  if  thefe  be  previouily  dipped 
Blue,  they  are  by  the  Weld  changed  into  a  very  pleafing  Green,  which  our 
Artifls  can  alfo  diverfify  into  a  great  Variety  of  Shades  q. 

Wo  ad  is  a  Plant  not  more  valuable  in  its  Ufes,  than  remarkable  for 
its  being  a  Production  as  early  mentioned  as  any  in  this  Illand,  and  that  by 

•  Mr.  Miller  recommends  this  Method,  as  rational  in  itfelf,  and  confirmed  by  Experience.  It 
might  furely  be  tried  by  fmall  Farmers,  fince  he  admits  that  it  will  do  upon  indifferent  Ground, 
though  better  on  that  which  is  good ;  laying  however  the  principal  Strefs  on  Attention  and  Til- 
lage. The  fmalleft  Flowers  have  the  moll  Subftance,  and  yield  the  mod  Colour  ;  the  Seed  fells 
for  about  Ten  Shillings  a  Bufhel.  Thefe  feem  to  afford  Encouragement  to  the  cultivating  it 
fingly  with  Diligence  and  Application,  fince  we  import  large  Quantities  of  this  ufeful  and  valuable 
Dye  (though  under  a  Duty)  which  Ihews  fome  Fault  in  our  Commodity  ;  and  alfo  fhews  that 
there  would  be  a  fufficient  Demand,  and  a  good  Price  given,  for  our  Weld,  if,  that  Error  cor- 
rected, it  came  to  Market  well  cured,  and  in  full  Perfection. 

p  They  cultivate  Weld  in  foreign  Countries  with  much  Affiduity,  and  to  great  Profit.  In  Nor- 
mandy, particularly  about  Rouen,  they  fow  it  in  the  Fields  after  French  Beans,  as  we  do  after 
Barley,  hoe  it  frequently,  and  dry  it  carefully  after  cutting.  They  efteem  there,  as  well  as  here, 
the  fmall  Flowers,  and  thofe  that  grow  on  a  fingle  Stalk,  as  yielding  the  richeft  Colour.  If  there- 
fore this  was  chiefly  attended  to,  and  the  Quality  improved  (as  it  certainly  might  be)  by  the  Cul- 
ture, we  might  quickly  come  to  export  this  Commodity,  which  would  keep  up  the  Price,  as 
well  as  encourage  the  growing  it.  This,  confidering  it  will  fucceed  on  any  light  Soil,  and  at  a 
fmall  Expence,  feems  to  merit  Attention  ;  as  indeed  does  every  Kind  of  Cultivation,  which  has 
any  Relation  to  our  Manufactures. 

i  Mr.  Colbert,  to  whofe  Wifdom  and  Application  France  ftands  indebted  for  moft  of  her  Manu- 
factures, had  great  Regard  for  Dyeing  ;  in  order  to  promote  which,  he  invited  experienced  Pei- 
fons  from  other  Countries,  encouraged  Natural  Philofophers  to  turn  their  Thoughts  to.  this  Sub- 
ject, and  from  the  Lights  derived  from  both,  publilhed  Inftructions  and  Injunctions,  which  had  very 
good  Effects.  Our  Legislature  hath  not  been  wanting  fince  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  their 
Care  in  this  Refpeft.  But  the  Statute  of  the  Eighth  of  George  I.  feems  to  have  been  made  on 
the  moft  mature  Deliberation,  by  which  fuch  foreign  Articles  as  are  neceffary  are  exempted 
from  Duty,  and  fuch  as  might  interfere  with  our  own  Production  (amongft  which  is  Weld)  re- 
main charged. 

Q^_2  the 
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the  mod  refpedtable,  as  well  as  the  mod  authentic  Writers r.  It  was,  as  they 
inform  us,  employed  by  the  antient  Britons  of  both  S;xes  in  painting  their 
Bodies,  or  at  lead  their  Faces;  which  thews  that  they  had  then  this  Vege- 
table, and  knew  by  fome  Means  or  other  how  to  extract  its  Colour s. 
Woad  is  a  biennial  Plant,  the  lower  Leaves  of  which  are  of  an  oval  Figure, 
with  obtufe  Points,  entire  on  their  Edges,  and  of  a  very  lively  Green.  The 
Stalk  rifes  to  the  Height  of  about  Four  Feet,  dividing  into  feveral 
Branches,  adorned  with  arrow-fhaped  Leaves.  Thefe  Branches  are  termi- 
nated by  Clutters  of  lmall  yellow  Flowers,  fucceeded  by  Pods,  which  when 
ripe  turn  black,  and  in  each  Pod  is  contained  a  fingle  Keedr.  The  Growers 
of  Woad  in  this  Country  hire  Land,  generally  fpeaking,  in  fome  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  or  wherever  they  can  find  it  fit  for  their  Purpofe,  and 
give  a  good  Rent  for  Two  Years,  as  they  feldom  occupy  it  longer. 

This  Land  is  commonly  the  deepeft  and  fatteft  they  can  meet  with, 
neither  too  moiit  or  too  dry,  and  free  from  Stones  or  Gravel ;  a  gentle  hazle 
Mould  is  of  all  others  the  heft".  They  are  very  careful  in  ploughing  it, 
and  crofs-ploughing  of  it  in  high  Ridges,  that  the  Frolt  may  render  the 
Earth  mellow.  They  likewife  by  frequent  Harrowings  deftroy  the  Weeds; 
and  if  there  are  any  hard  Lumps  or  Clods  of  Earth,  they  are  beaten  to 
Pieces,  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  obftrucl:  the  Defcent  of  the  Roots  w. 

When 

r  Csfar.  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  x.  Pomp.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  Vitruv. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  xiv.  Diofcorid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  215.  Plin.  Hifr.  Nat.  lib.  xxiL  cap.  i.  Oribaf.  lib. 
xi.  fol.  199.  Galen  de  f.ic.  /imp.  med.  lib.  vi.  p.  179.  Marcel.  Empir.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  16'!.  Raii 
Hifr.  Plant,  lib.  xvi.  §ii.  cap.  jx.  p.  342.  Tournef.  Inftit.  211.  Meretti  Pinax  Rental 
Naturalium  Britannicarum,    p.  46. 

*  Crefar  fays  exprefly,  that  the  Britons  painted  themfclves  of  a  bine  Colour  to  make  them  ter- 
rible to  their  Enemies.  Mela  doubts  whether  it  was  for  Tenor  or  Beauty.  Pliny  makes  this 
rather  an  Afr  of  Religion.  The  Women  in  Britain,  fays  he,  both  old  and  young,  dye  their  whole 
Bodies,  and  fo  afllfb  naked  in  their  Sacrifices,  being  like  in  Colour  to  Ethiopians.  Cacfar  and 
Mela  both  call  the  Herb  Vitrum,  which  in  Latin  fignifies  Glafs.  Pliny  calls  it  Glaftum,  fays  it 
■was  common  in  Gaul,  and  refembled  Plantain.  Glafs  is  a  Celtic  Word,  was  the  Name  of  the 
Herb,  and  of  the  Colour  drawn  from  it,  viz.  Blue,  as  it  is  ftill  in  Welfh  ;  by  the  fame  Name 
they  alfo  called  Glafs,  becaufe  theirs  was  of  a  blue  Colour.  Qefar  and  Mela  translate  the  Britiflv 
Word,  whereas  Pliny  retains  it  with  a  Latin  Termination. 

1  Fuller's  Worthies  in  Somerfetfhire,  p.  18.  Blith's  Englifh  Improver  Improved,  chap.  xxxv.  p. 
227 — 235.  Bifhop  Sprat's  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  301.  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Agriculture, 
p.  45.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  B.  v.  chap.  xvi.  p.  163.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient 
Huibandry,  p.  213 — 219.  Additions  to  Bedfordshire  in  Bifhop  Gibfon's  Translation  of  Camden's 
Britannia.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Plants,  p.  527.  Miller's  Gardiner's  Dictionary  under  the  Article  Ifatis. 
"  In  this  as  in  many  other  Cafes,  Cuftom  eftabliihes  a  Rule.  There  is  no  Doubt,  that  on  very 
deep  rich  Soils  Woad  does  admirably  well.  It  does  not  therefore  follow,  it  can  do  well  on  no 
other  Soil  than  this.  Yet  it  has  been  known  to  do  full  as  well  on  an  old  Warren  broke  up  and 
properly  prepared.  There  is-  another  Circurri  fiance  that  ought  to  be  confidered,  the  Expofi-- 
tion      The  more  Sun  the  better  Woad,  the  more  Shade  the  larger  the  Crop. 

w  The  Tillage  is  to  the  full  of  as  great  Confequence  as  the  Soil.     Sowing  in  Rows  with   a 
Drill  Plough  is  a.  good  Method,  leaving  the  Plants  fix  Inches  afunder,  hoeing   them  regularly,. 
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When  the  Soil  is  thus  prepared,  they  fow  or  plant  the  Woad,  allowing 
Four  Bin'hels  to  an  Acre.  This  is  done  about  the  Middle  of  March, 
though  in  fome  Places  earlier,  and  in  others  later;  and  they  are  very  atten- 
tive in  keeping  it  free  from  Weeds,  by  repeated  Hoeings  in  dry  Weather. 
As  loon  as  the  Leaves  come  to  their  due  Size  and  Colour,  which  is  that  of 
a  very  bright  Green,  they  begin  to  cut,  and  fo  continue  through  the*Sum- 
mer,  making  Three,  Four,  and  fometimes  Five  Crops  *.  But  the  Two 
firft,  which  they  ufually  mix  together,  are  by  much  the  belt,-  the  laft  how- 
ever will  fometimes  fetch  Seven  or  Eight  Pounds  a  Ton.  A  very  hot 
Summer  makes  the  beft  Woad  in  point  of  Quality ;  a  moift  One  pro- 
duces the  greateft  Quantity.  When  cut,  it  is  carried  as  foon  as  may  be 
to  the  Mill,  where  it  is  ground  very  fmall  ;  after  which  it  is  made  up  in 
Balls.  Thefe  are  expofed  to  the  Sun  on  Hurdles  till  they  become  dry,  and 
are  then  carried  again  to  the  Mill,  where  they  are  ground  to  a  Powder. 
This  Powder  is  fpread  upon  a  Floor,  where  it  is  well  watered,  fuffered 
to  ferment,  and  is  frequently  turned  till  it  becomes  dry,  and  of  a  greyiih 
white  Colour,  which  they  call  Silvering.  After  all  this  long  and  chargeable 
Preparation,  it  is  put  up  in  Bags  of  Two  hundred  Weight  each,  and  fo  fent 
to  the  Dyers,  who  then  make  a  Trial  of  the  Colour,  according  to  which 
they  fet  the  Price  >'.  Some  Plants  are  however  left  for  Seed,  and  fuffered  to 
ftand  till  that  is  ripe  7-.  It  would  certainly  be  better  if  only  the  firft,  or  at 
moil  the  fecond  Crop  were  taken  from  thefe  Plants,  and  the  other  Leaves 
left  to  nourifh  and  fupport  them,  by  which  the  Seed  would  be  rendered 
more  valuable.     An  Acre  in  a  tolerable  Year  will  yield  a  Ton  ;  and  if  the 

which  may  be  then  done  with  Eafe,  and  will  exceedingly  nourifh  the  Roots,  on  which  the  Vigour 
and  Produce  of  the  Plant  depend.  This  is  apparent  in  the  Leaves,  which  when  the  Plants  are 
thus  treated  grow  larger,  have  more  Subftance,  and  of  courfe  yield  better  than  they  otherwife 
would  dot 

x  The  Number  of  Crops  depends  chiefly  on  the  Weather.  P_ains  bring  it  forward  ;  but  they 
choofe  a  warm  and  dry  Day  to  cut  it,  and  are  very  careful  to  do  this  when  the  Leaves  are  in 
their  prime.  The  Plants  mould  be  hoed  after  every  cutting,  to  refrefli  and  ftrengthen  the  Roots. 
Five  Crops  are  very  feldom  taken  here,  it  is  more  common  to  take  but  Three,  and  even  then,  if 
the  laft  be  mixed  with  the  Two  former,  it  would  fpoil  all,  by  diminifliing  their  Body,  and 
weakening  the  Colour. 

y  It  is  the  Quality  of  the  Woad  that  fliould  be  principally  regarded,  and  this  perhaps  would  be 
no  Diminution  of  the  Profits,  for  the  third  Crop  will  always  fupply  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  low 
priced  Woad,  and  the  Care  and  Coft  bellowed  in  the  Culture  and  Curing  the  Two  firft  Sorts,  would 
eftablifh  their  Value.  What  Mr.  Miller  from  his  own  Judgment  and  Experience  hath  advanced, 
ihews  fufficiently,  that  notwithftanding  our  having  had  the  Culture  of  this  Plant  fo  long,  it  may 
be  ftill  improved. 

1  When  full  ripe,  the  Seeds  become  black  ;  the  Plants  fliould  be  then  cut  or  reaped  like 
Wheat,  and  laid  in  Rows  to  dry,  which  they  will  do  in  Four  or  Five  Days.  They  are  then  to 
be  threfbed,  and  the  Seeds  will  be  good  in  their  Kind,  and  in  large  Quantities.  As  the  Seed 
Plants  ftand  the  Winter,  fome  let  the  Sheep  eat  their  Leaves  ;  but  this  ieems  to  be  falfe  Oeconomy, 
as  it  weakens  the  Plants,  and  thereby  prejudices  the  Seed  both  in  Quantity  and  Quality.  New- 
Seed  anfwers  beft. 

Summer 
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Summer  is  very  favourable  a  Ton  and  a  Half.  The  Price  of  a  Ton  Is 
about  Eighteen  Pounds,  fometimes  Twenty,  and  even  Thirty ;  fo  that 
notwithstanding  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  and  no  fmall  Expence  in 
growing  and  curing  it,  yet  the  Profit  is  very  considerable;  more  efpecially  as 
it  is  not  a  perifhing  Commodity,  but  grows  better  by  keeping  a. 

Woad  not  only  affords  a  lading  and  fubftantial  Blue,  which,  according 
to  the  Scale  of  the  Dyers,  may  be  reduced  into  many  different  Shades, 
but  is  alio  of  great  Ule  in  dyeing  and  fixing  many  other  Colours.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  and  its  being  a  Commodity  of  our  own,  the  Ufeofit 
is  very  much  declined  fince  the  Introduction  of  Indigo  ;  for  the  Purchafe  of 
which  large  Sums  go  annually  out  of  the  Nation  '>.  The  Reafon  of  this 
is,  that  Indigo  affords  a  more  lively  and  pleafing  Colour,  is  managed  with 
more  Eafe  by  the  Dyers,  and  does  their  Bufinefs  more  expeditioufly.  Yet 
with  all  thefe  Advantages  it  is  univerially  acknowledged,  that  the  Colour 
which  Indigo  affords  is  inferior  to  that  of  Woad  in  many  Refpects,  and 
particularly  in  Permanency ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are  frequently  ufed  in 
Conjunction  c.  But  the  worfl  Confequence  that  has  attended  the  Ule  of 
Indigo,  is  not  barely  Ieffening  the  Confumption,  but  abating  the  Price,  and 
depreciating  the  intrinfic  Value  of  Woad ;  fo  that  lefs  Care  is  taken  in  the 
Management  of  it  >  to  which  in  a  great  Meafure  the  Inferiority  of  its  Co- 
lour, at  leaft  in  fome  Places,  is  at  prefent  owing  d.     The  Declenfion  in  its 

a  Some  learned  Antiquaries,  particularly  Mr.  Baxter,  think  Glaftonbury  derived  its  Name  from 
jhe  Cultivation  of  Glaftum  or  Woad  in  the  Ifland  on  which  it  is  fituated.  The  Britons  called 
this  Ifle  Inis  iiitrum,  and  the  Saxons  tranflated  this  Glafteney,  i.e.  Infula  Glaftaria,  Glaft  or 
Woad  Ifland.  It  mould  feem  the  Britons  in  this  Appellation  adopted  the  Latin  Term,  Vitrum, 
by  which  Csefar  expiefled  their  own  Word  Glafs,  i.  e.  Blue;  in  Iriih  Blue  is  Gor,  and  Woad  Gar- 
min. 

b  Avicenna  is  fuppofed  to  have  defcr'ibed  both  Woad  and  Indigo  in  feparate  Chapters,  but 
under  the  fame  Appellation  of  Nil,  that  is  Blue.  It  is  a  long  Time  fince  our  Dyers  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  coarfe  Indigo  made  up  in  fmall  Cakes  called  Aneal.  But  the  true  was  brought 
hither  from  the  Eaft  Indies  about  the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century,  and  was  then  ftiled  by  many 
•Glaftum  Indicum,  i.  e.  Indian  Woad,  though  in  truth  the  Product  of  quite  a  different  Plant. 

c  It  may  be  fomewhat  more  than  a  Century  fince  Indigo  grew  into  Ufe  and  Reputation  here, 
from  the  Facility  of  ufing  it.  For  Sir  William  Petty  tells  us  "  The  Ufing  of  Woad  is  One  of  the 
"  moft  myfterious,  nice,  and  hazardous  Operations  in  Dyeing.  It  is  One  of  the  moft  lading 
"  Colours  that  is  dyed.  An  intenfe  Woad-colour  is  ahnoft  Black,  that  is  to  fay  of  a  Damfon-co- 
"  lour ;  this  Colour  is  the  Foundation  of  fo  many  ethers  in  its  Degree,  that  the  Dyers  have  a 
"  Scale  or  Number  of  Stalls  whereby  to  compute  the  Lightnefs  and  Deepnefs  of  this  Colour." 
Thus  far  this  ingenious,  inquilitive,  and  judicious  Writer.  As  Woad  was  ufed  to  give  Solidity 
and  Subftance,  fo  Indigo  was  employed  to  give  Brightnefs  and  Luftre ;  which  Notion  was  adopt- 
ed in  France  as  well  as  here. 

d  This  is  a  Circumftance  fo  natural,  that  it  might  well  be  ex  petted ;  yet  it  is  more  felt,  and 
of  Confequence  more  deplored  in  France,  becaufe,  as  we  fhall  fee,  Woad  was  an  Object  of  more  Im- 
portance there  than  here,  on  account  of  the  great  Quantity  exported.  Many  Propofitions  were 
therefore  made  to  remedy  this  Evil,  and  to  reftore  the  Credit  of  the  Commodity,  but  it  does  not 
appear  they  have  hitherto  been  thought  fo  practicable  as  to  be  carried  into  Execution. 

Confumption 
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Confumption  is  not  the  Cafe  here  only*  but  alfo  in  other  Countries ;  for 
it  was  once  the  great  Staple  of  Languedoc,  and  was  cultivated  alfo  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  other  Provinces  of  Fiancee.  As' it  alfo  is  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  Azores  and  Canary  Iilands,  Switzerland,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Geneva,  in  different  Parts  of  Germanv,  and  in  Sweden.  Our  own  Woad 
was  allowed  to  be  fuperior  to  any  th.it  we  imported;  and  yet  before  Indigo 
had  fo  great  an  Afcendant,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  lay  high  Duties 
upon  foreign  Woad,  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  growing  and  manufac- 
turing it  here ;  which  Duties  (till  fubiiil.  If  we  confider,  that  this  is  a 
Commodity  in  which  Agriculture  is  as  much  interefted  as  our  Manufac- 
turers, one  cannot  well  doubt  that  the  preserving  and  reftoring  it  deferves 
great  Attention  here,  as  well  as  in  other  Countries  in  Europe,  where  the 
Support  of  it  has  been  very  ferioufly  confidered,  from  the  bad  Effedls  that 
have  attended  its  Decline  r'.  An  Idea  has  been  entertained,  that  by  an  Al- 
teration in  the  Manner  of  Curing  it,  the  Inconveniencies  that  are  fup- 
pofed  to  attend  the  Ufe  of  it,  might  be  removed,  and  that  Woad  might 
be  brought  to  anfwer  all  the  Purpofes  of  Indigo ;  which  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,  would  be  mod:  certainly  a  great  Advantage,  and  an  Advan- 
tage which  every  true  Lover  of  his  Country  would  wifh  mould  take  Place 
here,  rather  than  any  where  elfes. 

e  Etat  de  France,  par  Ie  Comte  dc  Boulanvilliers,  torn.  ii.  p.  567,  578.  Le  Teinturier  Par- 
fait,  p.  140 — 155.  Diclionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  iii.  col.  73.  75.  Elemens  dAgriculture, 
lib.  xi.  cap.  ii.  Nouvelle  Defcription  de  la  France,  par  M.  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  torn.  iv.  p.  57. 
Memoirs  pour  l'Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  Languedoc,  p.  323 — 331.  Beaufobre,  Introduction  al'Etude 
de  la  Politique,  des  Finances,  et  du  Commerce,  torn.  i.  p.  204,  205.  Di&ionnaire  Railcmnc 
Univerfel  de  Hifroire  Naturelle,  torn.   iv.  p.   181.     Encyclopedic  Fortative,   torn.  ii.   p.   301  — 

3°3- 

f  In  France  this  Plant  is  called  Paflel,Guerde,  and  in  Normandy,  Voude  or  Woude.  The  belt  grows 

in  Upper  Languedoc,  particularly  in  the  Diocefe  of  Alby,  where  the  Culture  and  Curing  differs- 
not  much  from  ours.  What  we  ftile  a  Ball,  they  call  Cocagne;  and  fuch  a  Source  of  Wealth  was 
this  Commodity  in  former  Times,  that  Pais  de  Cocagne  is  flill  a  French  Phrafe  for  a  Country  of 
Abundance,  a  Land  of  Goiheii,  as  Languedoc  in  thofe  Days  really  was.  For  it  was  then  exceed- 
ingly fertile  in  Grain,  but  Things  are  now  entirely  altered.  When  by  the  Decreafe  of  the  Den.  »i 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  Culture  of  Paflel  declined,  the  People  raifed  Tobacco  and  Millet;  by 
which  their  Lands  became  fo  exhaufled,  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  Paflel  or  Corn.  This 
Matter  is  thus  explained.  Woad  required  extraordinary  and  expenfive  Culture,  and  brought  a* 
fuitable  Return,  leaving  the  Soil  in  the  fitted  State  for  Grain  ;  thus  it  was  a  true  Principle  of 
Plenty  ;  and  by  the  Lois  of  it  Languedoc  is  no  longer  in  any  Senfe,  a  Pais  de  Cocagne. 

S  The  Author  of  the  Natural  Hillory  of  Languedoc,  who  has  given  an  excellent  Account  of 
the  Paftel,  and  pathetically  laments  its  Decay,  fuggefts  that  Woad,  if  cured  in  the  fame  Manner' 
as  Indigo,  might  produce  as  lively  a  Colour  ;  and  adds,  that  from  fome  Experiments  made  byy 
himiclf,  he  is  convinced  the  Method  would  effeclually  anfwer.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Du'flamel 
Monceau  informs  us,  that  having  propofed  to  Mr.  Fontentile, .a  Phyfician  in  Louvifiana,  the  cul- 
tivating the  Paftel  there  in  the  Manner  of  Indigo,  that  Gentleman  acquainted  him,  that  by  treating. 
Indigo  after  the  Manner  of  Paftel,  he  had  obtained  a  very  beautiful  Green ;  bat  he  did- not  Lty- 
whetl.er  it  was  a  foil  J  and  permanent  as  well  as  a  lively  Colour, 

Ir. 
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It  appears  from  this  very  fuccinft  Hiftory,  that  Providence  has  be- 
llowed upon  us  the  primary  Colours,  or  at  leaft  the  Materials  from  which 
they  are  produced,  in  as  great  a  Degree  of  Perfection  as  molt  of  our  Euro- 
pean Neighbours.  It  therefore  imports  us,  to  endeavour  by  every  Means 
to  render  them  of  the  utmoft  poflible  Utility.  By  ftudying  and  pradtifino- 
every  Method  of  meliorating  them  by  Culture;  by  improving  the  feveral  Me- 
thods of  Curing  them  j  or,  if  it  (hall  be  found  practicable,  inventing  new  ones; 
by  endeavouring  to  add  to  our  prefent  Stock;  by  diligent  Inquines  into  the 
Nature  of  other  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers  than  thofe,  the  Properties  of 
which  have  been  already  afcertained ;  by  tranfplanting  either  into  this,  or 
fome  of  our  adjacent  Illands,  what  are  at  prefent  only  the  Produce  of  other 
Countries  ;  or,  if  found  impracticable  to  do  it  here,  then  to  make  the  like 
Trials  in  our  Colonies,  in  fome  or  other  of  which  there  is  the  hi^heft  Pro- 
bability, that  they  might  be  raifed  in  very  great  Perfection  h.  Thefe  are 
Points,  not  only  of  very  great  Importance  towards  promoting  the  Excel- 
lence and  Cheapnefs  of  our  Manufactures ;  but,  as  has  been  fully  fhewn 
of  no  fmall  Importance  in  regard  to  Agriculture,  as  the  growing  them  here 
renders  our  Land  of  fo  much  greater  Value  ;  and  this  attended  with  a  Cir- 
cumflance  directly  contrary  to  the  vulgar  Notion,  which  is,  that  inftead  of 
impoverishing  or  wearing  out  the  Soil,  they  contribute  to  the  improving  and 
rendering  it  titter  for  the  Production  of  other  Grains  and  Vegetable?!. 

The  Improvement  of  our  Meadows  and  Paftures  hath  been  attended  to 
as  well  as  that  of  our  arable  Lands,  more  efpecially,  for  between  the  Space 
of  Two  and  Three  hundred  Years  ;  within  which  Period  Mens  Attentions 
have  been  according  to  the   State  of  the   Times,  and  of  our  Conftitution 
more  or  lels  fixed  on  thefe  important  Objeds  K     The  Fertility  and  wide 

Extent 

h  Thefe  feern  to  be  the  mod  obvious  Means  of  advancing  the  public  Weal  in  this  very  material 
Branch  of  Indnftry.  Science  m  the  Abftraft  exceedingly  delights,  as  well  as  ennobles  the  human 
Wind.  But  an  Inclination  and  an  Endeavour  to  render  Science  ufeful  to  Society,  is  rtiH  a  more 
pleafing  and  a  more  noble  Principle.  What  has  been  hitherto  done  in  this  Matter,  has  bem 
rather  from  Tradition,  Imitation,  and  Accident,  than  from  any  Kind  of  Sjftem  or  regular  Inquiry 
But  that  much  moie  maybe  done  in  this  Way  by  ingenious  and  diligent  Perfons,  the  intelligent 
Reader  will  eafily  difcern,  if  he  confults  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N«  181  p  ,  &,,  1njb 
curious  Paper  of  Mr.  de  Juffieu  on  the  Corn  Marygold,  in  the  French  Memoirs,  A.  D.  172.1  as 
alfo  Mr.  Dufay's  Differtations  in  the  Memoirs,  A.  D.  1737. 

.  '  This  is  a  Faft  not  denied  even  by  thofe  who  believe  that  Woad  exhaufts  the  Earth  on  which 
it  grows.  But  they  did  not  perceive  this  in  Languedoc  ;  where,  after  taking  two  Crops,  they  had 
Recou. fe  to  Paftel  or  Woad  the  thud  rear.  Now  this  continuing  for  a  long8 Series  of  Years  w  th- 
orn Interim  hon  the  depauperating  Quality  of  Woad  murt  have  appeared,  as  that  of  Tobacco 
afterwards  did,  fo  as  to  reader  the  Soil  unfit  either  for  Woad  or  Corn  *wacco 

"  Mayfter  Fitzherbarde's  Bo!«  of  Hulbandry,    imprynted  in    the  Houfe  of  Thomas  Bertfaelet 
1  534-     His  Surveying  both  in  a  fmall  Size,    1 539.     Googe's  Herefbachius  Four  Books  of  Huf- 
'""7/  V"77;  4t°'    Han''fon;sT  Defcription  of  Britain,  .  577  fol.      TufTer's  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  II,fb  indi  v,  1  590.     Sir  Hugh  Plat's   Flora's  Paradife,   .  6oo.     His  Jewell  Houfe  of  Art  and 

'  Natuie 
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Extent  of  our  natural  Pafhires,  which  is  a  Benefit  beftowed  by  Provi- 
dence, as  being  folely  derived  from  our  Soil  and  Situation,  excited  a  Defire 
of  rendering  Grounds  accidentally  inferior  to  them  of  equal  Value.  This 
introduced  Inclofures,  that  thefe  Lands  might  lie  fheltered  and  warm,  and 
that  thofe  who  for  that  Purpofe  were  at  the  Expence  of  fencing  might 
have  the  entire  Advantage  of  them •.  The  Situation  and  Expedition  of 
Paftures  came  likewife  to  be  confidered,  as  alfo  the  different  Methods  by 
which  they  might  be  benefited.  Next  the  correcting  of  natural  Defects, 
fuchas  the  fpontaneous  growing  ofRufhes,  Broom,  and  Heath,  grew  to  be 
a  Matter  of  great  Coniequence,  and  a  Variety  of  Ways  and  Means  were  de- 
vifed  for  removing  thefe  Defefts,  and  bringing  thofe  Lands  into  a  State  fit 
for  grazing m.  The  draining  of  low  Grounds,  and  thereby  converting 
Marfhes  into  Meadows,  was  afilduoufly  attended  to ;  as  was  alfo  the  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  Salt  Marfhes  n.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  apparent  Bene- 
fits received  by  the  overflowing  of  fuch  Meads  as  lay  by  the  Side  of  great 
Rivers,  fuggefled  the  gaining  the  fame  Advantage  by  Art,  and  the  Flooding 
of  Grounds,  by  turning  Water  upon  them;  which  by  altering  the  Courfe 
of  fome  Rivulet,  or  previoufly  railing  Water  for  that  Purpofe,  was  in  many 
Places  very  profitably  effected  °. 

Besides 

Nature,  1653,  4to.  His  Garden  of  Eden,  1660,  i2mo.  Fifth  Edition.  Thefe  are  both  pofthumous 
Works,  the  latter  only  the  Republication  of  the  Flora's  Paradife,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Second 
Part.  Gabriel  Platte's  Adams  Art  revived,  which  many  afcribe  to  Sir  H.  Plat,  1600.  Gabriel 
Platte's  Difcovery  of  hidden  Treafure,  1638,  4to.  His  Difcovery  of  fubterraneal  Treafure,  1639, 
4to.Norden's  Surveyor's  Dialogue,  1607,  8vo.  Gervafe  Markham's  Englifh  Hufbandman,  1635, 
4to.  His  Mailer  Piece,  1593,  4to.  His  Way  to  win  Wealth,  1638,  4 to.  Hartlib's  Brabant  Huf- 
bandry,  1650,  4to.  His  Legacy,  1651,  4to.  His  reformed  Hufbandman,  1651,410.  Blith's  Englifh 
Improver  improved,  1653,  4to.  Stevenfon's  Hufbandry,  1661.  Atwell's  faithful  Surveyor,  Cam- 
bridge, 1662,  4to. 

l  Fitzherbert,  the  Father  of  our  Hufbandry,  recommends  Inclofures,  as  faving  Money  to  the 
Owner,  improving  the  Land,  keeping  four  Times  the  Number  of  Beafts,  and  protecting  the  poor 
Man's  Property  from  the  Cattle  of  his  rich  Neighbour.  Thomas  TufTer,  who  though  he  wrote  in 
Verfe,  now  a'moft  unintelligible,  was  a  very  honeff,  and  a  very  fenfible  Man,  a  great  Friend  to  In- 
clofures, and  for  this  Reafon  quoted  by  Blith  and  others,  in  fupport  of  their  concurring  Senti- 
ments on  the  Subject. 

m  There  are  many  Chapters  in  Fitzherbert's  Book  of  Surveying  on  this  Head,  copied  with  no 
very  confiderable  Additions  by  many  fucceeding  Writers,  and  yet  but  few  of  thefe  had  feen  his 
Books.  They  ftole  at  fecond  Hand  from  one  who  had ;  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  his 
Books  were  fo  long  concealed,  and  thofe  of  his  Cotemporaries  and  Difciples  in  thefe  Studies  (for 
fuch  there  really  were)  abfolutely  ftifled  and  buried  in  Oblivion,  as  appears  by  the  Ion"  Interval 
in  which  little  or  nothing  was  written  on  this  Subject. 

n  This,  as  has  been  already  fhewn  in  refpeft  to  Kent,  Somerfetfhire,  and  the  Fens  in  Lincoln, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdonfhires,  was  principally  profecuted  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Monks,  who 
having  in  thofe  Times  an  equal  Afcendancy  in  Knowledge  and  in  Riches,  and  having  befides  per- 
manent Eflates,  were  able  to  undertake  and  execute  fhipenduous  and  moll  cofily  Works  of  this 
Kind,  and  which  before  ^Property  was  more  equally  and  better  divided,  few  private  Perfons 
could  attempt. 

0  We  find  this  Mode  of  meliorating  Lands  fuggefled  and  explained  by  almoft  every  Writer  on 
Agriculture,  from  Fitzherbert  to  Worlidge.     It  is  indeed  an  Imitation  of  Nature,  and  the  cloftr  it 
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Besides  thefe,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Methods,  Recourfe  was  had  to 
Manures  of  different  Kinds,  fuited  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soils,  and  the  Ufes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  employed  p.  All  thefe  were  gradually  and  par- 
tially introduced  j  that  is  to  fay,  they  came  in  by  Degrees  as  Mens  Lights 
increafed,  and  were  purfued  and  practifed  in  different  Parts  of  the  Ifland, 
till  their  Utility  being  confirmed  by  Experience,  moft  of  them  at  length 
univerfally  prevailed'!.  By  thefe  Methods  very  great  Changes  were  made, 
and  many  wonderful  Alterations,  wrought  in  the  Face  of  Things  ;  fo  that 
Land  became  much  more  valuable,  by  being  in  its  Productions  rendered 
much  more  profitable  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  could  be  conceived 
pofiible  to  render  it  in  former  Times  r.  Yet  the  greateft  Improvement 
had  not  yet  taken  Place,  which  was  accomplifhed,  though  very  flowly, 
by  the  Sowing  of  new  Seeds,  and  bringing  in  thofe  of  foreign  Coun- 
tries, by  which  prodigious  Advantages  were  gained,  and  immenfe  Multi- 
tudes of  Animals  of  different  Kinds  raifed,  fupported,  and  fattened,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  additional  Labours  and  new  Productions.  We  have 
already  given  a  Specimen  of  this  in  refpect  to  Clover,  though  confidered  in 
another  Light,  and  as  an  intermediate  Crop,  which  however  may  ferve  to 
throw  Light  upon  this  Subject s ;  but  to  render  the  Matter  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  Notice  of  fome  other  Inftances. 

is  kept  to  the  Courfe  of  Nature  the  more  effectual.     The  Water  mult  be  of  a  fat  Kind,  enriched, 
with  Soil,  Mud,  or  Slime,  not  of  a  poor,  hard,  hungry  Nature,  or  impregnated  with  any  Sort  of. 
Mineral.     The  Land  muft  have  a  proper  Poiition,  be  flooded  at  the  right  Seafon,   and  fo  long 
only  as  is  nece/Iary. 

P  Thefe  multiplied  by  Degrees  into  a  great  Variety  of  Articles,  fuch  as  Aflies,  Chalk,  Clay, 
Dungs  of  different  Kinds,  Ditch  Scourings,  Fullers  Earth,  Lime,  Malt-duff,  Marl,  Rags,  Sea-fand, 
Soap-aihes,  Soot,  Street-dirt,  Turf-afhes,  Sea-weeds,  Wreck,  or  Ore.  Mr.  Atwell  fays  of  his  own 
Knowledge,  that  Lands  may  be  improved  to  more  than  double  in  their  Productions,  by  One  of 
thefe  Manures  well  chofen,  and  judicioufly  and  fleadily  applied. 

'1  The  Progrefs  of  Improvements  is  naturally  flow,  a  Thing  much  to  be  regretted,  but  not 
cafily  remedied,  as  our  belt  Authors  on  Agriculture  unanimoufly  agree,  and  of  which  they 
grievoufly  complain.  But  in  regard  to  this,  we  are  certainly  mending.  Hulbandry  was  formerly 
left  entireby  to  Farmers,  and  moft  of  them  indigent  and  ignorant ;  it  is  not  fo  now,  Agriculture 
is  grown  into  general  Efteem,  and  many  of  our  Fanners  are  in  good  Circumftances,  intelligent  and 
induftrious. 

1  When  the  Father  of  our  modern  Improvements,  Fitzherbert,  fhewed  that  by  inclofing,  One  Acre 
might  be  rendered  as  valuable  as  Two,  he  thought,  and  veryjuflly,  that  this  was  doing  a  great 
deal.  When  by  Culture,  Lands,  wafte  and  unprofitable  before,  were  rendered  equal  to  thefe,  it 
was  doing  more.  But  the  Application  of  Manures  exceeded  all  this.  In  Mortimer,  vol.  i.  p.  ioi, 
we  have  an  Inftance  of  Land  raifed  to  Twelve  Times  its  Income,  by  laying  One,  bad  Soil  on  an< 
other. 

5  This  Sowing  of  Grafs  was  an  Improvement  borrowed  from  the  Flemings,  who  had  got  the 
Start  of  us  in  Hufbandry.  But  if  we  had  adverted  to  the  Utility  of  this  Method,  we  might  have, 
found  many  of  thefe  CrafTes  in  our  own  Grounds.  What  isftrled  the  White  Dutch  Trefoil,  be- 
caufe  brought  to  us  from  Flanders  by  the  Way  of  Holland,  and  is  very  juftly  efteemed,  grows 
aaturally  and  to  Perfection  here,  though  till  imported  perhaps  never  attended  to. 

Saintfcin 
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Saintfoin  or  Efparcette  is  a  Vegetable  ;  theUfe  of  which  we  borrowed 
from  the  French,  though  it  is  a  Native  of  this  Ifland,  and  grows  plentifully 
upon  the  poorelt  chalk  Grounds  near  Royfton  t.  It  is  fomewhat  more 
than  a  Century  fince  the  Cultivation  of  it  was  introduced  about  Gravefend, 
where  the  Soil  agreeing  with  it,  it  produced  coniiderable  Profit.  It  may 
perhaps  pafs  for  an  Argument  in  its  Favour,  that  it  is  no  where  in  greater 
Efteem,  or  more  afliduoufly  cultivated,  than  in  that  Neighbourhood  at  this 
Day.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  large,  ftringy,  and  run  deep  into  the 
Earth.  The  Stalks  rife  Two  Feet,  and  fometimes  much  higher,  furnimed 
at  the  Bottom  with  winged  Leaves,  but  naked  towards  the  Top,  which  is 
terminated  by  Spikes  of  foft  red  Flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  French  Honey 
Suckle,  but  fmaller  u.  It  fucceeds  wonderfully  upon  chalky  Hills,  if  there 
be  a  Surface  only  of  Six  or  Eight  Inches ;  and  will  likewife  grow  very 
well  on  a  dry  gravelly  Soil.  The  Ground  that  is  to  receive  it  fhould  be 
well  ploughed  and  made  very  fine.  If  fown  in  Rows,  thefe  fhould  be 
about  Eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  about  an  Inch  deep.  It  may  be  fown 
pretty  thick,  and  thinned,  by  removing  the  lefs  thriving  Plants  when  hoed, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  Plants  Eight  Inches  afunder  w.  In  the  common  Hus- 
bandry, as  it  is  a  large  Seed,  they  allow  Four  Bufhels,  and  formerly  more,  to 
an  Acre,  but  three  is  from  Experience  thought  by  very  judicious  Perfons 
to  be  fufficient,  and  Half  that  Quantity  will  do  in  Drills  x.  The  Time 
moft  proper  for  fowing  it  is  the  Beginning  or  Middle  of  April ;  but  it  muft 
be  done  in  dry  Weather,  because  the  Seeds  are  apt  to  burft  when  moifl:.    It 

'  The  proper  Name  of  this  Plant  is  Sain  Foin,  Sanum  Foenum,  i.  e.  Wholelbme  Hay.  Some  of 
our  old  Writers  ftile  it  French  Grafs,  becaufe  we  borrowed  the  Ufe  of  it  from  them.  It  thrives 
as  well  in  Britain  as  in  Italy,  and  continues  longer  than  in  France,  whence  it  is  in  fome  Places 
known  by  the  Name  of  Eveilafring  Grafs.  This  (hews  how  much  Soil  and  Climate  may  be  aflifted 
by  Care  and  Culture. 

u  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxiv.  cap,  xvi.  Raii  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  §  i.  cap.  Vi.  p.  914.  Meretti 
Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  84,  85.  Hartlib's  Legacy,  p.  1.  Blith's  Englilh 
Improver  improved,  chap,  xxvii.  p.  186.  Saintfoin  improved,  (hewing  the  Benefit  England  may 
receive  by  the  Grafs  fo  called,  1674.  Tull's  Horfehoeing  Hufbandry,  chap.  vii.  p.  157 — 192. 
Elemens  d'Agriculture,  liv.  ix.  ch.  ii.     DicYionnaire  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  69. 

w  The  Advantages  arifing  from  this  Vegetable  were  well  known,  univerfally  allowed,  and  warmly 
.recommended  long  before  Mr.  Tull  publifhed  any  Thing  on  the  Subject,  But  the  Culture  of  this 
riant  being  particularly  his  Study,  and  reafoniug  about  it  from  Experience  as  well  as  Theory, 
perhaps  his  Chapter  on  this  Improvement  in  our  Hulbandry  is  not  inferior  to  any  Thing  he  ever 
wrote.  It  ferves  more  efpecially  to  (hew,  that  Freedom  of  Thought  is  as  requifite  in  Agriculture 
.as  in  any  other  Science. 

*  It  was  the  general  DocVine  before  Mr.  Tull's  Time,  that  Saintfoin  could  fcarce  be  fown  too 
thick,  and  the  Reafons  afiigned  were,  that  it  was  a  large  Seed,  that  by  this  Means  it  got  the  better  of 
natural  Grafs  and  Weeds,  and  came  fooner  to  yield  a  great  Profit.  On  the  other  Side,  Mr.  Tull 
obferves  this  Plant  hath  a  tap  Root,  which  pierces  many  Feet  into  the  Earth,  fo  that  it  receives  Nine 
Parts  in  Tenof  its  Nouriihment  from  belowthe  Staple  of  theGround  ;  therefore,  when  thick  fown, 
thefe  Roots  ftarve  each  other  ;  for  the  fame  Reafon,  this  Plant  produces  on  poor  Soil  Forty  Times 
.a  larger  Crop  than  its  own  natural  Grafs  or  Turf ;  and  from  this  Caufe  alfo  (when  thin  fown, 
and  properly  hoed)  its  Longevity;  infomuch,  that  a  Plant  of  Saintfoin  hath  been  fcarce  knowa 
ao.die  a  natural  Death. 

R  2  rnuft 
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muft  not  be  fed  the  firft  Year,  but  it  may  be  mowed  towards  the  End  of 
July.  The  next  Year  it  may  be  mowed  in  May,  and  the  {boner  the  Hay 
is  removed  the  better,  for  it  quickly  rifes  again,  and  may  be  fed  with  Sheep 
till  September  Y. 

• 

Saintfoin  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  Improvements 
ever  practifed  here,  as  by  the  Help  of  it  many  dairy  Farms  have  been  fet 
up  in  Places  where  it  would  otherwife  have  been  abfolutely  impracticable  *. 
The  Hay,  when  properly  made,  and  the  Seafon  favourable,  is  equally  whole- 
fome,  acceptable,  and  nutritive  to  Black  Cattle  and  to  Horfes,  is  made 
with  more  Eafe,  is  liable  to  fewer  Accidents,  and  affords  a  larger  Quantity 
than  moft  other  Kinds  of  Grafs a.  Some  for  this  Reafon  mow  it  twice  ; 
but  in  the  Opinion  of  good  Judges,  it  is  better  to  take  One  Crop  only,  and 
then  to  feed  it  cautioufly  and  feafonably  with  Sheep,  which  are  fpeedily 
fattened  thereby,  and  at  the  fame  Time  improve  the  Land.  When  it  is 
left  for  Seed  it  mould  not  be  fed  at  all.  It  is  then  to  be  cut  in  September,, 
when  the  Seed  is  fully  ripe,  and  afterwards  very  carefully  threfhed  b.  In 
France,  they  feed  their  Horfes  with  this  Seed  inftead  of  Oats,  and  Expe- 
rience hath  taught  them  that  it  will  go  much  farther.  It  is  alfo  very  fer- 
viceable  in  feeding  Hogs  c.  It  is  evident  from  thefe  Circumftances,  that  it 
muft  be  exceedingly  profitable,  more  efpecially  as  it  does  not  wear  out  like 

y  The  judicious  Reader  is  defired  to  remember,  that  what  is  faid  in  the  Text  is  by  no  Means 
to  centroul  the  Judgment  of  Perfons  verfed  in  Hufbandry,  or  to  eftablifh  any  Theory  or  Practice 
in  this  or  in  any  other  Article,  but  fimply  to  ftate  fuch  Facts  and  Circumftances  as  might  beft 
ferve  to  explain  the  Nature  and  Effects,  the  Rife,  the  Progrefs,  and  the  Confequence  of  our  Im- 
provements. 

*•  In  this  Refpect  it  is  eafy  to  difceru  that  it  muft  be  of  infinite  Confequence.  In  dry,  chalky, 
ftony,  fiaty,  barren  Hills,  it  grows  and  thrives  exceedingly.  This  is  owing  to  the  Fibres  of  the 
tap  Root  creeping  through  the  Interftices  of  the  Stone  or  Slate,  and  finding  thereby  Food,  to' 
which  other  Plants  could  never  reach.  Befides,  wherever  it  thrives,  Cows  find  a  wholefome 
plentiful  Pafture,  and  from  thence  furnifh  Abundance  of  rich  well-tafted  Milk. 

a  Mr.  Tull  reckons  Four  Sorts  of  this  Hay,  the  Virgin,  bloffom'd,  full  grown  and  threfhed 
Hay  ;  the  firft  in  his  Opinion  is  the  very  beft  that  can  be  made,  and  may  be  worth  to  the  Owner 
Four  Pounds.  He  affirms,  that  the  Hay  from  a  fingle  cultivated  Plant  may  weigh  about  Half 
a  Pound.  But  taking  them  at  a  Quarter  only,  it  will  will  make  Two  Ton  for  a  Crop  upon  an 
Acre.  Other  intelligent  Writers  agree  with  him  nearly  in  this  Computation,  which  may  be  taken 
for  Truth. 

b  In  this  as  in  all  Matters  of  the  like  Nature,  much  depends  upon  Skill  and  Care  in  the  cutting, 

throttling,  and  curing.     This  Seed  (on  account  of  the  large  Quantities  commonly  fown)  fells  for 

'I  tree  Shillings  a  Bufliel.     Some  fpeak  of  Fiw  Quarters,  but  Four  is  a  great,  and  Three  Quarters 

:.u  Acre  a  good  Ciop.     The  thrcttied  Hay  of  fuch  a  Crop  may  be  worth  Forty  Shillings,  and 

the  Chaff  from  the  Seed  Twenty,  the  Aftermath  paying  for  the  cutting  and  threfhing. 

c  When  the  Cuftom  of  foving  this  Seed  very  thin  comes  generally  to  prevail,  it  will  evidently 

luce  the  Confumption,  and  perhaps  the  Price.     In  that  Cafe,  it  will  be  very  material  to  con- 
r  every  other  Ufe  to  which  it  can  be  applied.     The  making  it  in  Conjunction  with  other 
'I  bings  fjpply  Oats  in  feeding  Horfes,  the  enabling  Sows  to  bring  up  more  Pigs,  and  the  ufing 
it  i:t  feeding  and  fattening  all  Sorts  of  Poultry,  may  in  fome  Degree  at  leaf!  anfwer  this  End. 

Clover, 
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Clover,  but  will  laft  with  very  little  Manure  for  Twenty  Years;  and  if 
fowed  in  Rows,  and  properly  hoed,  more  than  twice  that  Time  d.  Befides, 
inflead  of  impoverishing,  it  greatly  enriches  the  Soil,  fo  that  the  Land  when 
broke  up,  and  thoroughly  ploughed,  is  fo  manured  by  the  large  Roots  of  this 
Plant,  as  to  be  fit  for  any  Kind  of  Corn,  and  when  a  convenient  Number 
of  Crops  have  been  taken,  may  be  laid  down  and  fown  with  Saintfoin 
again  e.  Though  it  is  true,  that  it  grows,  and  with  great  Profit,  upon  the 
worft  Lands,  even  upon  thofe  that  are  ilaty,  and  makes  them  better,  yet 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  greateft  Crops  are,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, reaped  from  the  befl  Soils  ;  fo  that  in  this  Light,  of  being  equally 
adapted  to  poor  and  rich  Soils,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  Improve- 
ment, and  it  has  accordingly  been  cultivated  with  Succefs  in  moft  Coun- 
tries f,  and  is  ftill  diffufing  itfelf  in  Proportion  as  Hufbandry  is  more 
ftudied,  and  as  its  Principles  become  better  known. 

Lucerne,  Luferne,  or  Luzerne,  is  the  only  Vegetable  held  to  be  fu- 
perior  in  its  Kind  to  Saintfoin.  It  is  the  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  came  originally  from  Media,  and  fpreading  through  Perfia,  be- 
came at  length  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  cultivated  it  afiiduoufly,  and 
commended  it  highly  g.  From  Greece  it  was  transferred  to  Italy,  before 
the  Time  of  Cato  or  Virgil,  was  in  the  higheft  Credit  with  the  Romans, 
who  from  the  Benefits  they  received  by  it,  were  led  to  treat  the  Culture  of 

d  Though  Saintfoin  lafts  longer  than  any  Grades,  it  ftands  lefs  in  need  of  Manure;  on  account 
of  its  drawing  the  greateft  Part  of  its  Nourifhmeut  below  the  Staple  of  the  Soil.  In  the  firft  Year 
however,  when  the  Plants  are  yoUDg  and  tender,  Soot,  Peat,  and  Coal-aflies  ferve  to  cherifh  them, 
and  quicken  their  Growth.  After  the  firft  Year,  they  require  lefs  hoeing,  and  when  old  may  be 
revived  by  flirring  the  Earth  properly  with  the  Plough. 

e  The  moft  intelligent  Writers  differ  as  to  the  Caufes  of  this,  but  they  all  agree  in  regard  to 
the  FacY.  The  Ground  muft  be  well  tilled,  on  the  breaking  up  of  Saintfoin  (for  want  of  which 
feme  have  failed)  ;  and  this  Precaution  taken,  it  will  produce  Three  large  Crops  of  Grain,  without 
the  Afiiftance  of  Dung,  and  this  on  a  Soil,  which,  before  it  was  improved  by  Saintfoin,  would' 
have  yielded  but  an  indifferent  Crop  even  with  the  Help  of  Manure. 

f  As  to  the  Profit  arifing  from  Saintfoin,  Mr.  Kirkham  mentions  an  Eftate  of  One  hundred  and 
Ten  Pounds  per  Annum,  fo  improved  thereby  as  to  be  fold  for  Fourteen  thoufand  Pounds.  Mr. 
Tull  confirms  this,  and  adds,  that  a  Farm  in  the  fame  County  (Oxford/hire)  which  while  arable, 
diftreffed  the  Tenant  at  no  more  than  Ten  Pounds  a  Year,  when  planted  with  Saintfoin  was  let 
for  One  hundred  and  Ten  Pounds  per  Annum,  and  proved  a  good  Bargain.  Thcfe  were  both 
fiaty  Lands,  worth  only  from  One  to  Two  Shillings  an  Acre,  and  never  would  have  been  worth 
more  but  for  this  Improvement.  As  great  as  the  Advantages  are,  which  have  been  already  de- 
rived from  this  Vegetable,  the  fubfequent  Article  will  fltew,  that  managed  in  the  fame  Way,  it' 
may  poffiblv  be  rendered  (in  fome  Soils  at  leaft)  ftill  more  beneficial. 

6  Diofcorid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxvii.  Theophraft.  de  Planus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  viii.  The  former  of  thtfe 
Authors  tells  us,  that  the  Seeds  being  mixed  with  Salt  were  for  their  agreeable  Tafte  eattn  in 
Pickle,  and  that  the  whole  Plant  was  acceptable  and  nutritive  to  Animals.  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
Amphilochus  wrote  a  whole  Book  on  the  Medica  and  Cytifus  ;  that  i?,  the  Lucern  and  the  Shrub 
Trefoil,  which  were  in  the  utmoft  Credit  with  the  Anttents ;  and  thsiattsr,  though  not  introduced^ 
here,  is  ftill  in  great  Efteem  in  the  Eaft, 
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it  with  all  poflible  Induftry  and  Attention  h.  It  flourifhed  with  them  f<$ 
long  as  their  Empire  flourifhed ;  .  but  when  that  was  over-run  by  the  bar- 
barous Nations  from  the  North,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  Thing  which  re- 
quired, or  as  their  Writings  (hew,  was  thought  to  require  fo  much  Skill  and 
Diligence,  fell  gradually  into  Difluetude  and  Oblivion.  It  had  been  before 
this  Time  carried  into  Spain,  where  it  was  preferved,  and  fpread  itfelf 
efpecially  in  Andalufia  '.  When  the  Arts  revived,  it  returned  from  thence 
into  Naples,  and  by  Degrees  came  again  into  feveral  Parts  of  Italy.  It 
made  its  way  from  thence  into  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France,  and  from 
the  Place  where  it  was  firft  or  principally  cultivated,  it  was  called  Grand 
Trefle,  Trefle,  ou  Foin  de  Bourgognek;  that  is  Great  Trefoil,  Burgundy 
Hay,  or  Burgundy  Trefoil.  About  Two  hundred  Years  ago  it  came  into 
the  Palatinate,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  Germany,  where  it  did  not  con- 
tinue lone  before  the  Fame  of  it  reached  hither  K 

But  it  was  the  Fame  only,  depending  on  the  Teftimonies  of  ancient 
Authors,  as  to  its  Worth  and  Excellence,  and  the  Relation  of  foreign 
Writers,  that  this  valuable  Vegetable  ftill  fubiifted,  and  was  cultivated  in 
other  Countries.  But  notwithftanding  this,  and  notwithftanding  our  Tafte 
for  Hufbandry  revived,  yet  for  many  Years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
Medica,  owing  very  probably  to  an  Opinion,  that  it  would  fcarce  be  recon- 
ciled to  our  Soil  and  Climate1".  As  foon  indeed  as  Saintfoin  was  intro- 
duced 

h  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i.  p.  215.  Varro  de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  i.  cap.  xti.  Columel.  lib.  ii.  cap  xi. 
Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xvi.  Pallad.  lib.  iii.  tit.  6.  &  lib.  v.  Men f.  April,  tit.  1.  Ifidor. 
Origin,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  iv.  Rail  Hift.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  §  v.  cap.  viii.  p.  960.  Columella  and  Pal- 
ladium agree,  that  Medica,  properly  cultitated,  would  laft  Ten  Years.  Pliny  extends  this  Period  to 
Thirty.     We  have  not  had  fufficient  Experience  to  determine  the  Point  in  refpeeT:  to  Britain. 

i  Mathiol.  in  Diofcorid.  p.  330.  where  he  tells  us,  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Alfalfa  It  was 
in  high  Efkeem  amongft  the  Moors,  who  were  great  Farmers,  and  in  that  RefpeeT  their  Expulfion 
was  a  fatal  Blow  to  Spain.  They  have  alfo  an  excellent  Kind  of  Saintfoin,  which  from  thence 
was  brought  into  the  Franche  Compte  and  into  Burgundy.  The  French  are  ftill  defirous  of  pro- 
curing the  Seed  of  both  Saintfoin  and  Lucern  from  Spain,  though  their  own  is  very  good. 

k  Harduoin,  in  his  Notes,  upon  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Medica  of  the  Ancients  is  Lucern,  vulgarly 
called  Saintfoin.  Thefe  Plants  indeed,  were  formerly,  even  by  able  Writers,  frequently  confound- 
ed. A.  Speed  fpeaks  of  Saintfoin,  which  might  be  cut  Seven  or  Eight  Times  in  a  Year,  required 
a  very  rich  Soil,  and  was  not  to  be  fed  by  Cattle.  This  mufl  be  Lucern,  of  which  he  had 
>heard,  and  calls  it  Luceran  ;  but  was  not:  able  to  diflinguifti  it,  having  never  perhaps  feen  it. 

l  It  was  brought  into  the  Lower  Palatinate  in  A.  D.  1573,  or  thereabouts.  The  Baron  Con- 
rad Hereibach  mentions  this,  and  fays  the  Germans  called  it  Welfholken.  Mr.  Googe  tranflated  his 
Four  Books  of  Hulbandry  foon  after  they  were  publifhed,  and  thus  it  became  known  to  us.  But 
known  no  farther  than  it  might  have  been  from  Columella,  Pliny,  and  Palladius ;  which,  how 
well  foever  their  Directions  might  fuit  Italy,  would  by  no  Means  anfwer  in  Britain. 

m  Googe's  Whole  Art  of  Hufbandry,  fol.  35,  36.  Hartlib's  Legacy,  p.  4.  1 12 — 1 18.  Blith's 
Englith  Improver  improved,  chap,  xxvii.  p.  188.  Adam  Speed's  Adam  out  of  Eden,  1659,  i2mo. 
•chap.  v.   Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Hufbandry,  p.  30.   Mortimer's  Art  of  Hulbandry,  B.  i.  chap.  iv. 
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dueed  a  Complaint  arofe,  that  Lucern,  by  which  Name  the  Medica  was 
now  known,  had  been  too  much  negledted.  We  began  then  to  have  better 
and  more  diftindt  Accounts  of  it,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  was  culti- 
vated in  France.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  even  after  this  Revival 
of  its  Reputation,  there  were  any  Efforts  made  to  introduce  it  into  this 
Country,  When  it  was  firft  made  known,  it  was  confidered  as  a  Curiofity, 
and  when  at  length  the  introducing  the  Cultivation  of  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  Improvement,  the  Trials  that  were  made  of  it  were  by  no 
Means  attended  with  Succefs,  or  at  leaft  not  with  that  Degree  of  Succefs 
requifite  to  gain  it  Credit  with  the  Public  n.  It  is  in  truth  but  very  lately, 
and  chiefly  in  confequence  of  repeated  Accounts  of  Benefits  derived  from  it 
in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France,  that  we  came  to  confider  in  Earned 
the  Poflibility  of  bringing  it  into  Britain  °.  When  thus  confideredy  it  ftill 
met  with  many  Difficulties.  For  though  the  ingenious  Mr.  Tull  had  a 
very  high  Opinion  of  it,  confefied  its  Superiority  to  Saintfoin,  and  believed 
he  had  found  the  only  Method  by  which  it  could  be  cultivated  here  to  Profit, 
yet  he  ftill  profefled  he  had  his  Doubts,,  how  far,  considering  the  Difficulty  of 
finding  proper  Lands  for  its  Reception,  it  could  ever  become  a  general  Im- 
provement p.  Notwithstanding  this,  fome  ingenious  and  enterprizing  Per- 
ibns,  having  the  Honour  of  their  Country,  the  Credit  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  national  Profits  that  might  arife  from  it  at  Heart,  were  far  from  de- 
fpairing.  It  is  to  their  Spirit,  Perfeverance,  and  Sagacity  we  owe  the 
Profpect  we  have,  that  Lucern  may,  at  no  very  diftant  Period  of  Time, 
be  added  to  the  Lift  of  our  numerous  modern  Improvements.     Whenever 

p.  39.  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hufbandy,  p.  112.  173.  201.  Tull's  Horfehoeing  Hufbrjid^ 
ry,  chap.  xiii.  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  under  Medica.  Dr.  VV.  Harte's  Eflays  on  Huf- 
bandry.    EflTay  ii.  containing  an  Account  of  the  Culture  of  Lucern. 

n  From  perufing  and  confidering  the  Authors  cited  in  the  former  Note,  the  Account  given  in 
the  Text  was  taken.    As  Things  have  been  fince  explained,  it  appears  no  way  ftrange  that  our  firft- 
Experiments  gave  us  no  favourable  Impreffions  of  this  valuable  Vegetable.     But  it  does  great 
Honour  to  thofe  ingenious  Perfons,  who  from  meditating  on  the  Circumftances  attending  them, 
traced  out  the  Errors  committed,  and  thence  directed  a  new  and  effectual  Method. 

°It  was,  confidering  Things  in  this  Point  of  View,  no  great  national  Lofs  that  thefe  firft  Attempts- 
were  not  profitable  in  any  great  Degree.  Becaufe  by  this  Means  the  Cultivation  of  Lucern  was 
configned  to  the  Conduct  of  thofe  who  had  Leifure,  Abilities,  and,  which  was  equally  neceflary, 
were  in  Circumftances  that  enabled  them  to  purfue  their  own  Schemes,  however  tedious  and. 
expenfive  in  the  Outfet,  however  precarious  or  incertain  in  their  Iffue. 

p  According  to  his  Notions,  moft  of  our  Lands  were  too  poor,  too  rich,  or  too  cold  for  Lu- 
cern  managed  in  the  Way  of  the  common  Hulbandry.  But  being  fet  in  Rows,  at  proper  Dis- 
tances, fo  as  to  admit  Horfe-hoeing  in  the  Intervals,  and  Hand-hoeing  about  the  Plants,  he  affirmed 
they  would  be  as  healthy  and  vigorous,  bear  cutting  as  often,  and  laft  as  long,  or  everr  longer,  in 
Britain,  than  either  in  France  or  Italy,  provided  the  Soil  was  agreeable ;  in  which  he  did  not  go 
beyond  Truth. 
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this  fhall  happen,  the  fuceindV  Hiftory  we  have  given  will  be   read  with 
fome  Degree  of  Profit  as  well  as  Satisfaction  q. 

That  Kind  of  the  Medica,  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  Name  of 
Lucern,  hath  a  perennial  Root,  and  an  annual  Stalk,  which  in  very  good 
Land  will  rife  Four  Feet  high,  {hooting  out  Three  Leaves  at  each  Joint, 
ihaped  like  Spears,  and  ferrated  at  their  Tops.  The  Flowers  grow  in 
Spikes,  to  near  Three  Inches  in  Length,  {landing  upon  naked  Foot  Stalks, 
riling  from  the  Wings  of  the  Stalk,  are  of  the  Butterfly  Kind,  of  a  fine 
Purple  Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Lunar  or  Screw-like  Pods,  contain- 
ing ieveral  Kidney-fhaped  Seeds  r.  Lucern  has  been  cultivated  with  us  in 
Three  very  different  Manners.  The  firft  was  in  the  Broad-caft  or  common 
Mode  of  Hufbandry,  and  this  either  with  or  without  Corn,  neither  of 
which  anfwered.  In  refpedt  to  the  firft,  the  Corn  drew  from  it  fo  much 
of  its  neceffary  Nourishment,  that  it  hardly  recovered  it,  and  in  the  other, 
though  it  did  ibmewhat  better,  Weeds  and  natural  Grafs  generally  choaked 
it  in  a  Couple  of  Years,  fo  as  to  take  away  all  Hopes  of  a  future  Crop  s. 
Mr.  Tull,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  thought  thefe  Difficulties  might 
be  in  a  great  Meafure  removed,  as  in  truth  they  were,  by  drilling  the 
Plants  in  Rows,  and  by  frequent  Horfe  and  Hand-hoeing  them,  which 
was  the  fecond  Method.  This  indeed  fucceeded  incomparably  better  than 
the  former,  and  where  the  Land  is  very  rich  may  produce  large  and  kill- 
ing Crops  f :  But  the  third  Method,  though  in  the  Beginning  more  trouble- 
ibme  and  more  expenfive,  bids  by  much  the  faireft,  as  there  is  no  Necef- 

*>  Amongft  other  Reafons,  bccaufe  it  mews  that  an  Improvement  is  not  defeated  by  being  de- 
layed, but  may  be  an  Object  of  rational  Hope,  though  not  perfected  in  a  Couple  of  Centuries ; 
that  it  is  a  real  Service  rendered  to  the  Publick  to  keep  this  Hope  alive,  by  repeated  Revivals  of 
the  propei  Reafons  for  attemping  fuch  an  Improvement ;  and  that  when  cordially  efpoufed  by 
proper  Patrons,  more  may  be  done  in  the  Space  of  Twenty  Years  than  in  Seven  Times  Twenty 
Years  preceding. 

*  There  are  many  Sorts  of  Medica;  and  therefore  this  by  Chifius  and  other  eminent  Writers 
hath  been  ftiled  Medica  Legitima,  by  our  old  Authors  Medick  Fodder.  The  Medica  Paluflris 
or  Meadow  Medic,  and  fome  others  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chriftopher  Merrett,  are  Natives  of  this 
Country,  and  perhaps  we  may  apply  to  them,  what  was  emphatically  faid  of  Lucern,  that  they 
have  (fome  of  them  at  leaft)  been  too  much  and  too  long  neglected. 

s  It  was  however  to  thefe  fruitlefs  Attempts  that  the  Difcovery  of  a  more  fuccefsful  Method  of 
treating  this  very  valuable  Plant  was  due.  When  fown  with  Corn,  here  and  there  One  of  them 
remained,  though  the  Crop  mifcarried,  and  many  more  where  fown  by  itfelf,  and  the  Ground 
afterwards  tilled.  Thefe  Jingle  folitary  Plants  continued  to  grow  and  thrive  beyond  any  that 
had  been  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  Care,  which  Ihewed  that  giving  Room,  and  fuitable  Tillage, 
was  all  they  wanted. 

'  From  a  true  Senfe  of  this  the  Rows,  Intervals,  Horfe  and  Hand-hoeings,  are  retained  in  the 
third  Method.  Air,  Tillage,  and  keeping  the  Soil  free  from  all  Weeds  and  Grafs  are  Principles 
common  to  both,  and  upon  which  their  Succefs  depends.  In  the  broad-cair.  Method  thefe  are 
and  muft  be  wanting,  to  which  the  Failing  of  the  firft  Attempts  feem  juftly  attributed.  But 
then,  as  has  been  (hewn  in  the  former  Note,  they  were  not  ufelefs,  fince  pafl  Errors  pointed  the 
Way  to  Truth. 

fity 
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lity  of  being  extremely  Nice  in  the  Choice  of  the  Soil.  The  bed  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  rich  loomy  Earth,  but  except  moift  marlhy  Lands  and  Hiff 
Clays,  none  need  to  be  excluded  u. 

The  third  Method  confifts  in   chuling  a  proper  Spot  for  a  Nurfery,  in 
which  the  Lucern  may   be   low  n   towards   the  End  of  March,  and  by  the 
Middle  of  Auguft   the  Stalks  will   be  about  Eighteen  Inches  high.     They 
are  then  to  be  very  carefully  railed  out  of  the  Earth,  when  both  the  Plant 
and  the  Root  are  to  be  amputated  with  a  Pair  of  ScifTars,  leaving  the  for- 
mer about  Five  Inches  above  the  Crown,  and  the  latter  from  Eight  to  Ten 
Inches  in  Length,    and  immediately   after  this   Clipping   they   are  to  be 
thrown  into  a  Tub  of  Water.     They  are  next  to  be  planted  with  a  Dibble 
or  Setting-flick  the  fame  Day,  in  a  Piece  of  Ground  which  hath  been  pre- 
viously properly  prepared,  ploughed,  and  reduced  as  fine  as  poffible.     They 
are  to  be  planted  after  the  Manner  introduced,  by  what  is  called  the  New 
Huibandry,  leaving  the  Plants  about  a  Foot   afunder,    and  with  Intervals 
about  Forty  Inches,  to  make   Room  for  Horfe- hoeing  of  the  latter,  and 
Hand-hoeing   of  the   former,   which  keeps  them   in    perfect  Health,   and 
allows  every  Plant  the   Space  requilite  to  live  and  thrive w.     Lucern  thus 
tranfplanted  will   not  reach   its  lull  Perfection  till  the   third  Year.     It  is 
true,  it  may  be  cut  thrice  the  firft,  and  Five  Times  the  fecond  Yean  but  the 
Quantity  ariiing  from  thefe  Cuttings  will  by  no  Means   equal  thofe  in  fuc- 
ceeding  Years,  when  if  the  Seafon  be  very  favourable,  it  may  be  cut  even 
Six  Times,  and  yield  largely  every  cutting  x.     The   trouble  and  Expence 
attending  this  Method,  which  it   muft  be  acknowledged  are  very  coniider- 
able,  are  only  necellary  during  the  firft  Two  Years ;   and  as  Lucern  will 

u  In  this  lies  the  great  Merit  and  fuperior  Excellence  of  the  third  Method,  as  it  removes  Mr. 
Tull's  Objection  or  rather  Apprehenfion,  that  Lucern  with  all  its  Advantages  (of  which  he  had 
a  very  juft  and  high  Senfe)  could  never  be  rendered  a  general  Improvement.  This  was  the  Lift, 
and,  in  the  Conception  of  the  bell  Judges,  the  moft  arduous  Step  to  be  taken  in  order  to  put 
Britain  on  a  Level  with  France  and  Italy  in  refpecl  to  Lucern  as  well  as  Saintfoin. 

w  The  Confequence  of  cutting  the  tap  Root,  is  its  pufhing  no  longer  downward,  but  horizon- 
tally, and  therefore  tranfplanted  require  a  greater  Space  between  them  than  drilled  Roots.  Dr. 
Harte  allowed  Thirty  Perches  for  a  Nurfery,  and  Four  Ounces  of  Seed  to  a  Perch.  At  firft  he 
allowed  but  Two  Feet  between  the  Rows,  and  Six  Inches  between  the  Plants  :  But  finding  jthey 
flood  loo  clofe,  he  refolved  to  thin  them,  and  this  fuggelled  a  new  and  better  Method,  which  in 
few  Words  is  this ;  tranfplant  an  Acre  according  to  the  firft  Method,  which  may  contain  26,000 
Roots,  let  another  Acre  of  Ground  be  properly  prepared,  and  in  the  Spring  remove  One  Half 
of  the  Plants,  and  difpofe  them  as  direcled  in  the  Text ;  by  this  a  fecond  Nurfery  will  be 
faved,  a  Year  gained  in  Point  of  Time,  and  Two  Acres  of  Lucern  equally  good  inflead  of  one. 

x  When  properly  cultivated,  it  will  generally  be  fit  for  cutting  by  the  Tenth  of  April.  It  is  fit 
when  Sixteen  or  Eighteen  Inches  high.  It  fhould  be  cut  even  in  the  Nurfery  when  about  to 
flower,  becaufe  flowering  weakens  the  Roots.  This  Operation  is  better  performed  with  a  Reap- 
hook  than  with  a  Scythe,  becaufe  the  latter  is  apt  to  wound  the  Crown  of  the  Plant.  It  is  proper 
to  cut. towards  the  Clofe  of  October,  though  but  Six  or  Eight  Inches  high,  for  the  Health  of  the 
Plants. 

Vol.  II,  S  laft 
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Uft  Ten  Years,  and  with  proper  Management  perhaps  longer,  it  will  an- 
fwer  very    well,  as   the  Advantages  refulting  from  it  are  fingularly  great  >'. 
To  fay  nothing  of  its  Beauty  and  agreeable  Appearance  when  thus  regularly 
cultivated,  it   is  much    earlier   fit  for  cutting  than   Meadows,  which   is  a 
Circumftance  of  no  fmall  Confequence7.     It   is  valuable  alio  in  refpect  to 
its  Certainty,  for  though  the  firft  and  the  laft  Cutting  depend  upon  the 
Seafon,  yet  the  intermediate  are  very  regular,  and  in  that  refpecT:  highly 
ferviceable.     It  yields  very  large  Crops,  to  the  Amount  fometimes  of  Five 
Tons  upon  an  Acre3.     It  is  generally  computed  that  Four  Pounds  Weight 
of  green  Lucern  will  make  one  Pound  of  Hay,  and  both  the  Grafs  and  Hay 
are  in  the  higheft  Efteem.     For  with  proper  Caution  in  the  Difiribution,  it 
is  held  the  mod  wholeibme  and  nutritive  of  any  Vegetable  whatever,  which 
is  the  lefs  to  be  difputed,  fince  it  has  maintained  its  Reputation  in  this  Re- 
fpecT:, in  lb  many  different  Countries,  and  for  fo  many  fucceffive  Centuries. 
It  is  of  general  Utility;  for  though  commonly  commended  for  its  Excellence 
with  refpecT:  to  Holies,  yet  Experience  (hews,  that  it  is  equally  acceptable, 
and  anfvvers  as  well  in  the  Feeding  of  Cattle  and  other  Animals  b.     It  is 
impofiible  to  fay,   till  the  Culture  of  Lucern  is  better   and  more  fully  ef- 
tablifhed,  what  the   Profits  arifing  from  it  may  be.      An  Author  remark- 
ably careful  in  his  Calculations,  feems  to  be  certain  that  it  will  reach  Five 
Pounds  an  Acre,  all  Expences  deducted  <=  ■,  and  that  One  Acre  of  this  Ve- 

y  According  to  Dr.  H's  Computation,  the  Whole  of  the  firft  Year's  Expence  may  amount  to  Six 
Pounds  Twelve  Shillings,  and  One  Third  of  this  may  be  faved  by  the  Method  already  mentioned. 
The  fecond  and  every  fucceeding  Year,  the  Horfe-hoeings,  Hand-weeding,  nnd  Manure,  fuch  as 
Peat-afhes,  Soot  mixed  with  Sea-fand,  or  Malt-duft,  may  come  to  Forty  Shillings.  In  Procefs  of 
Time  no  Doubt,  as  People  become  more  accufiomed  to  this  Tillage,  it  will  be  done  cheaper. 

1  In  this  RefpecT,  it  is  commonly  Six  Weeks,  fometimes  Two  Months,  earlier  than  the  beft 
GrafTes,  which  is  furely  a  great  Recommendation.  In  fome  Seafons  it  has  been  near  a  Foot  high  in 
February.  This  (hews  how  well  it  agrees  with  our  Climate,  and  indeed  it  grows  very  well  in 
Neufchatelle,  where  the  Winters  are  commonly  more  rigorous  than  with  us.  As  it  comes  earlier, 
fo  it  alio  continues  later  than  any  other  green  Fodder,  and  is  in  that  RefpecT  a  great  Benefit. 

a  It  is  pretty  certain,  that  neither  in  France  or  at  Geneva  they  cut  oftener,  or  more  at  a  cutting 
than  has  been  done  in  England.  'But  they  have  a  little  more  Experience,  and  fo  fpeak  with 
more  Certainty.  Mr.  Du  Hamel,  a  Man  of  a  molt  refpeclable  Character,  and  to  whom  the  World 
is  much  obliged,  affirms  that  he  hath  actually  had  Ten  Tons  of  excellent  Lucern  Hay  from  One 
Acre.  This  (hews  what  may  be  done  in  regard  to  this  Vegetable,  and  polfibly  in  the  next  Cen- 
tury this  will  not  be  thought  very  extraordinary  in  Britain. 

b  Lucern  Hay,  judicioufiy  given,  will  fnbliit.  Coach  Horfes  without  Corn,  and  contributes  much 
to  their  Recovsry  when  fick.  Oxen  are  fpeedily  fatted  with  green  Lucern.  Cows  from  this  Food 
give  Plenty  of  excellent  Milk,  and  Calves  may  be  tempted  to  eat  it  when  they  will  not  touch  other 
Grafs.  Sheep  eat  it  readily,  and  it  is  very  whoiefome  for  them.  The  Lucern  when  cut  ihould 
be  kept  in  a  dry  fhady  Place  Forty-eight  Hours  before  it  is  given  to  any  Animal. 

c  Dr.  H.  is  moft  commendably  cautious,  not  only  in  avoiding  all  Exaggerations,  but  alfo  in 
holding  conftantly  in  View  the  rendering  this  as  far  as  pofltble  an  eafy  and  practicable  Improve- 
ments. He  declined  the  Choice  of  the  beft  or  moft  proper  and  promifing  Soils  for  his  Nurfery, 
his  Plantations,  and  all  his  Experiments,  contenting  himfelf  with  fuch  Grounds  as  might  eafily 
and  almofl  any  where  be  found,  that  many  might  be  from  thence  encouraged  to  like  Undertak- 
ings. 

getable, 
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getable,  rightly  managed,  will  anfwer  all  the  Purpofes,  and  confequently 
be  of  equal  Value  to  feveral  Acres  of  inclofed  Meadow,  as  each  Acre  of 
that  is  efteemed  to  be  worth  Four  of  common  Downs  d. 

It  was  necefTary  to  infift  more  largely  upon  this  Article,  as  being  not 
only  of  lingular  Importance,  but  alio  becaufe  it  has  not  reached  yet  to  its 
full  Perfection,  a  Thing  greatly  to  be  defired,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
afliduoufly  endeavoured  e.  This  new  Method,  which  Promifes  lb  fair,  is 
indeed  of  foreign  Invention,  and  nrft  practiied  by  a  worthy  Magiltrate  of 
Geneva  f,  transferred  from  thence  into  France,  and  adapted  to  our  Soil  and 
Climate  with  great  Care,  Induftry,  and  Application,  by  a  Perfon  of  admi- 
rable Abilities,  from  the  noblell  of  all  Motives,  that  of  true  public  Spirit, 
a  Delire  of  enriching  his  Country,  and  of  adding  this  to  the  numerous 
Acquifitions  in  Agriculture  which  have  been  made  in  this  laft  Century. 
From  his  excellent  Writings  this  fuccinct  View  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  Lucern  has  been  taken ;  and  where-ever  it  appears  obfcure  or  imper- 
fect, the  inquifitive  Perufer  may  from  thofe  Writings  meet  with  all  the 
Information  that  he  can  reafonably  delire,  and  meet  likewife  with  a  Fund 
of  curious,  rational,  and  learned  Entertainment,  which  from  fuch  a  Sub- 
ject he  could  hardly  expects.  This  Improvement,  by  the  fedulous  Applica- 
tion of  a  worthy  Gentleman  of  Family  and  Fortune,  has  been  happily  in- 

d  Mr.  Du  Hamel  fays  exprefsly,  that  each  of  Three  prime  Cuttings  of  a  good  Acre  of  Lucern 
is  equal  in  Quantity,  and  fuperior  in  Quality  to  the  Produce  of  Two  Acres  of  natural  Grafs  ;  that 
is,  One  good  Acre  of  Lucern  is  worth  Six  Acres  of  Meadow  Land.  Dr.  H.  does  not  go  fo  far, 
but  he  adopts  this  Mode  of  eftimating  the  Value  of  the  Improvement.  If  we  abate  fomething  in 
this  Account,  yet  the  Value  of  this  Acquifition  will  appear  very  confiderable. 

e  The  beft  Ground  for  a  Plantation  of  Lucern  is  an  old  Hop  Garden  ;  and  if  the  Situation 
permits,  the  Rows  fhould  face  the  Mid-day  Sun.  No  Water  mult  lodge  upon  it,  and  the  utmoif 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preferve  it  from  Hares,  &c.  It  will  not  admit  of  Feeding  by  Horfes, 
Black  Cattle,  or  Sheep,  neither  are  Geefe  or  Ducks  to  be  allowed  Entrance  into  a  Field  of  Lucern. 
It  certainly  requires  a  great  Deal  of  Trouble  in  its  Culture,  but  it  will  in  its  Confequences  be 
found  to  merit  all  the  Trouble  it  requires. 

f  M.  Lullin  de  Chareauvieux,  chief  Syndic  of  Geneva.  The  Reader  may  alfo  confult  Agoflino 
Gallo  vinti  Giornata  da  l'Agricoltura,  nella  feconda  Giornata.  Delia  Agricoltura  de  M.  Afrito 
Clemente  Padouano,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii  p.  36,  37.  DicYionnaire  Oeconomique,  torn.  i.  col.  1 55S — 
1563.  Traite  de  la  Culture  des  Terres,  par  M.  Du  Hamel,  torn.  i.  p.  271  —  2S0.  iv.  p.  407 — 
522.V.  p.  3.71 — 76.  523  —  529.  531 — 534.  537.  577.  Obfervations  de  la  Societe  d'Agricul- 
ture  de  Commerce,  et  cits  Arts  etablie,  par  les  Etats  de  Rretagne,  p.  73 — 77.  Elemens  d'Agri- 
culture,  par  M.  Du  Hamel,  liv.  ix.  chap.  ii.  Art.  i.  Diftionnaire  d'Hiftoire  Naiurelle,  torn, 
iii    p.  327 — 329.     M.  Demand  Effai   d' Agriculture,   p.   132.     L'Agronome,  torn.  i.  p.   518, 

5'9 

g  The  Piece  referred  to  is  the  Second  of  the  Edays  on  Hufbandry,  the  Title  of  which  runs 
thus,  "  An  Account  of  foir.e  Experiments  tending  to  improve  the  Culture  of  Lucern  :  Being 
"  the  full  Experiments  of  the  Kind  that  have  been  hitherto  made  and  publifhed  in  England. 
"  From  whence  it  appears  that  Lucern  is  an  Article  of  great  Importance  in  Hufbanory."  In  this 
fingle  Work  all  the  material  Obfervations  of  ancient  and  modern  Writers  are  judicioufly  collected 
and  candidly  examined. 

S  2  troduced 
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tj-oduced  into  Ireland,  and  hath  made  fome  Progrefs  alfo  in  North  Britain, 
as  well  as  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  South,  and  this  in  all  the  three  different 
Methods  that  have  been  mentioned. 

There  are  other  Difcoveries  and  Improvements  of  this  Kind  which  cer- 
tainly merit,  and  are  in  due  Time  very  likely  to  meet  with  Notice  and 
Attention.  Such  particularly  as  the  introducing  of  Burnet,  and  fome 
Grafles  from  America'1.  But  as  thefe  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  into 
general  Ufe,  the  Advantages  flowing  from  them  have  not  been  fo  fully 
afcertained  by  Experiment,  as  to  come  within  the  Plan  of  this  Work,. 
farther  than  being  mentioned  as  Things  which  may  become  hereafter  of 
fignal  Utility.  Whatever  hath  this  Tendency  hath  an  undoubted  Right  to 
Confederation ;  for  the  Improvement  of  Land,  is,  in  fact,  an  Acquifition  of 
Territory,  a  Kind  of  civil  Conqueft  made  by  Science  inftead  of  Arms, 
highly  beneficial  to  us,  and  yet  no  Way  injurious  to  our  Neighbours. 
Thefe  Improvements  are  beneficial  alfo  in  another  Senfe,  as  every  Inftance 
of  this  Kind  ferves  to  inculcate  the  great  Principle  of  ftudying  and  follow- 
ing Nature,  which  is  the  fhorteft,  moft  certain,  and  effectual  Method  of 
perfecting  Agriculture  i.  But  before  w©  quit  this  Subject,  we  moft  con- 
gratulate our  Country  on  a  very  ingenious,  and  yet  fimple  Propofal,  which 
Points  at  fomething  ftill  more  extenfive  than  even  thefe  Improvements,  and 
which,  if  duly  profecuted,  may  become  of  infinite  and  perpetual  Confequence 
to  the  whole  Nation  k.  This  Propofal  confifts  in  firft  carefully  collecting  the 

Seeds 

h  Burnet  is  a  Native  of  this  Country,  grows  freely  on  a  poor,  light,  faady,  or  chalky  Soil,  and  is  a 
perennial  Plant.  It  is  fown  in  Broad -caff  in  Autumn,  but  fucceeds  better  when  fown  in  the  Beginning 
of  July,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  Manner  of  Lucern  in  the  Beginning  of  October  in  Rows  Twenty 
Inches  apart,  and  the  Plants  about  Fifteen  Inches  from  each  other.  It  will  perfe£t  its  Seed  twice 
in  a  Year,  and  at  Two  Mowings  will  yield  Ten  Quarters  of  that,  as  much  Chaff,  and  Three  Loads 
of  Hay  (or  rather  Haum)  on  an  Acre.  It  is  a  good  Winter  Pafture  for  Cattle,  encreafes  their 
Milk,  and  renders  it  rich  and  well  tailed  ;  it  does  not  like  fome  rich  Grafles  fweat  or  bloat  them  : 
It  will  bear  Feeding  with  Sheep,  and  when  it  is  grown  plenty,  the  Seed  it  is  thought  will  anfwer 
as  well  as  Oats  for  the  Support  of  Horfes.  Practical  Obfervations  on  the  Culture  of  Lucern,  Tur- 
nips, Burnet,  Timothy,  and  Foul  Meadow  Grafs.  Communicated  by  Letters  to  Dr.  Temple- 
jiwn,  London,  1766,  8vo. 

'  It  is  the  judicious  Remark  of  the  wife  and  noble  Verulam,  that  Man  is  the  Minifter  and 
Interpreter  of  Nature,  that  his  Skill  arifes  from  his  knowing  her  Manner  of  Proceeding,  and 
that  his  Power  is  limited  by  this  Knowledge  of  her  Operations.  If  he  feems  in  fome  Inftances  to 
command  her,  it  is  only  in  the  Eyes  of  fuch  as  have  beenlefs  her  Servants  and  Scholars,  and  know 
not,  that  even  in  this  he  only  practifes  thofe  LefTons  which  he  originally  was  taught  by  her. 

k  The  great  Linnxus  gave  the  firft  Hint  of  this  important  Difcovery.  He  obferved  (Flora 
Lap.  p.  159)  that  there  were  feveral  Plants  that  Horfes  though  hungry  would  not  tafle.  He 
judged  that  this  might  be  the  Cafe  with  other  Animals.  He  then  very  earneflly  requefled,  that 
a  ftritft  Inquiry  fhould  be  made,  as  to  the  Plants  moft  acceptable  to  ufeful  Animals,  and  fuch  5s 
they  refufed.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  fome  Years,  he  was  obliged  to  commit  this  Tall:  to  his 
own  Difciples.  In  confequence  of  this,  one  of  thefe,  Nicholas  Hafielgren,  from  a  Multitude  of 
-F..\pcrjmcnt3,  produced  his  Pan  suecus,  in  which  there  is  a  Table  fhewing  what  Swcdilh  Plants 
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Seeds  of  thofe  natural  Grades,  which  Experience  hath  fhewn  to  be  moft 
valuable  ;  and  then  as  carefully  fowing  them  on  Ground  properly  prepared, 
due  Regard  being  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  to  the  Nature  alfo  of 
the  Cattle  that  are  intended  to  be  fed  thereon  ••  An  Overture  fo  appa- 
rently beneficial  in  its  Confequences,  and  fo  obvioufly  practicable  in  its  Exe- 
cution, one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  needed  very  little  Perfuafion  to 
bring  it  to  a  fair  Trial.  Yet  it  mull  notwithstanding  be  acknowledged,  that 
as  nothing  could  be  more  laudable,  fo  nothing  at  the  fame  Time  could  be 
more  necelYaiy,  than  the  Interpofition  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Arts,  to  excite  and  fupport  fo  falutary  an  Experiment  «.  An  Experiment 
calculated  to  render  all  our  common  Paftures  both  fertile  in  their  Produce, 
and  excellent  in  their  Quality,  and  thereby  conducive  to  the  great  End  of 
rural  Oeconomy,  the  procuring  all  Sorts  of  Cattle,  the  moil  palatable, 
wholefome,  and  nutritive  Food,  altogether  unincumbered  with  Weeds,  and 
this  too  for  a  long  Space  of  Time,  and  with  very  little  Trouble  or  Ex- 
pence. 

This  fuccinct  Hiftory  of  our  national  Improvements,  evinces  fufficiently 
how  much  they  have  been  accelerated  and  promoted  by  the  Increafe  of 
true  Science,  and  the  Influence  of  philofophic  Principles,  built  on  the 
folid  Bafis  of  Reafon,  and  confirmed  by  the  Teftimony  of  Experience. 
Thefe  have  acted  chiefly,  by  banilhing  feveral  Kinds  of  Superft ition  with 
which  the  old  Hufbandry  was  over-run  "  j  by  exploding  groundlefs  Notions, 

that 

were  eaten,  and  what  refufed  by  Oxen,  Horfes,  Goats,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  of  the  former  were 
1428,  and  of  the  latter  886,  making  together  2314.  Linnau  Amcenitat.  Academ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  203. 

'The  truly  worthy  and  accurate  Mr.  Stillingfleet  hastranflated  the  Swedish  Pan.  Mifcellaneoas 
Tracts,  p.  341,  and  fubjoined  Obfervations  on  Graffes,  p.  365  —  391,  in  which  this  Doctrine  is 
admirably  accommodated  to  this  Country,  and  the  Way  thereby  opened  to  have  large  Tracts  of 
fine  unmixed  Granges  failed  to  all  Kinds  of  Cattle  ;  a  Thing  not  otherwife  to  be  obtained,  and 
which  from  its  manifelt  Advantages  mull  be  always  defired.  The  common  Practice  is  to  fow 
Grafs  Seeds  as  they  come  from  the  Hay-rick,  which  as  Mr.  Stillingfleet  obferves,  is  not  more  abfurd 
than  if  a  Man  fhould  fow  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetches,  Buck-wheat,  Tur- 
nips, and  Weeds  of  all  Sorts  together.  If  any  Advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  mixing  Seeds,  it  may 
be  more  probably  expected,  if  made  by  Choice  than  if  left  to  Chance. 

"»  The  judicious  Propofer  of  this  Method  of  having  the  finell  Grafs  and  Hay,  endeavours  to  ob- 
viate the  ftrongcft  Objection  that  could  be  made,  from  the  Difficulty  of  procuring  fuch  Seed  in  fuf- 
flcient  Quantities,  by  obferving  that  a  little  Boy  in  Three  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  by  a  Road  Side, 
collected  as  much  of  the  pure  Seed  of  crefted  Dog-tail  as  weighed  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  Averdu- 
pois.  But  the  Society  conceiving  rightly  the  Nature  and  Importance  of  the  Propofal,  and  of 
how  great  Confequence  it  mult  be  to  the  Publick  the  bringing  it  to  a  fair  Trial,  have  not  only 
encouraged  this  liberally,  but  very  judicioufly  in  different  Manners,  fo  that  there  is  good  Reafon 
to  hope,  fame  or  other  of  them  will  take  Effect  to  the  Houour  of  the  Society,  the  Iucreafe  of  ufe- 
ful  Knowledge,  and  the  Emolument  of  the  Nation. 

n  We  fee  plainly  in  the  ancient  Writers  on  Hufbandry,  and  in  Pliny  who  collected   from  many 
that  are  now  loft,  innumerable  Infhuces  of  this.     The  Truth  of  the  Matter  is,  that  in  nil  Coun- 
tries 
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that  prevailed  in  a  Manner  univerfally  for  Want  of  their  being  examined  ; 
by  tracing  the  Origin  of  old   Cuftoms,  and  enquiring  into   their   Confe- 
quences ;  by  lefleningthe  Authority  of  vulgar  Traditions ;  and  by  admitting 
for  the  Sake  of  new  Advantages  new  Methods  of  Cultivation  °.     By  Means 
like  thefe,  the  Foundation  was  gradually  laid,  grounded  on  clear  intelligible 
Principles,   confirmed,  as  we  have  faid,  by  proper  and  repeated  Experi- 
ments.    From  hence  arofe  ftridt  Inquiries  into  the  real,  that  is  the  natural 
Caufes  of  Fertility  and  Barrennefs,  the  Food  or  Nutriment  of  Vegetables, 
the  Variety  and  Nature  of  Soils  deduced  from  their  component  Parts,  the 
Means  of  altering  and  meliorating  them  by  the  Afllftance  of  proper  Manure 
and  Culture,  the  introducing  foreign  Seeds,  and  adopting  from  the  Nations 
whence  they  were  borrowed  their  Methods   of   improving    them  p.     By 
fuch  Steps,  fteadily  purfued,  our  beft  Lands  have  produced  much  more  than 
formerly,  and  thole  that  had  been  long  confidered  in  quite  another  Light, 
were  by  a  fuitable  and  judicious  Treatment  made  equally  rich  and  valuable  1. 
By  a  judicious  Alteration  in  the  Courle  of  Crops,  many  Benefits  were  ob- 
tained ;  by  fpreading,  though  llowly,  new  Improvements  from  one  County 
into  another,  the  Practice  of  rational  Agriculture  was  extended,  and  the 
real  Value  of  our  Soil  and  Climate  refcued  from  vulgar  Errors,  and  fet  in  a 
true  Point  of  Light1'.     Old  Prejudices,  which  would  hardly    have  given 
Way  to  Reafon,  were  by  Degrees  eradicated  and  effectually  eradicated   by 

Dies  the  Mafs  of  the  People,  and  more  efpecially  of  country  People,  are  naturally  fuperftitious. 
A  Difpofition,  which  though  highly  detrimental,  is  hardly  to  be  eradicated,  however  weak  and 
abfurd,  becaufe  till  Mens  Minds  are  enlarged,  the  ailing  contrary  to  fuch  Notions  has  an  Air  of 
Impiety. 

v  When  for  Want  of  Method  and  Inquiry  the  true  Caufes  of  Things  were  not  known,  fic- 
titious or  conjectural  Caufes  were  affigned  produftive  of  numerous  Errors.  Cuftoms  which,  it 
may  be,  were  founded  on  juft  Motives,  continued  to  fubfift  after  thofe  Motives  ceafed,  and  evert 
when  they  were  no  longer  remembered.  Tradition  was  a  blind  Guide,  ruling  prefent  Things  ac- 
cording to  Lights  paft,  and  was  therefore  properly  corrected  by  more  recent  Obfervations. 

p  It  is  indeed  true,  that  thefe  Subjefts  are  not  even  now  either  thoroughly  or  certainly  under- 
flood.  But  they  are  undoubtedly  much  better  known  than  they  were  in  virtue  of  the  great 
Improvements  made  in  Natural  Philofophy  and  Chemiftry ;  and  from  their  being  better  known, 
we  are  become  greater  Proficients  in  Agriculture ;  we  now  enter  with  more  Certainty  into 
the  Connection  between  Caufes  and  Effects,  leave  lefs  to  Chance,  and  improve  frequently  by  our 
Difappointments. 

q  Inftances  of  this  have  been  given  in  the  railing  Hemp  and  Flax  on  Soils  fuppo<ed  to  be  in- 
capable of  bearing  them,  and  the  Land  being  improved  Fnftead  of  being  impoverished  thereby. 
The  fame  hath  been  (hewn  in  regard  to  Woad  both  here  and  in  France.  Still  .more  evidently 
in  refpeit  to  Saintfoin.  It  is  highly  probable  the  fame  Effects  may  follow  from  Luctrn  and  Bur- 
net, whenever  the  Culture  is  thoroughly  undei  flood,  and  widely  extended. 

r  When  we  reflect  that  Saffron,  Liquorice,  and  Hops  are  better  here  than  in  mo  ft  Parts  of 
Europe;  that  Saintfoin  continues  longer  here  than  in  France;  and  that  Lucern  hath  been  as 
often  cut  here  as  in  Italy;  it  (hould  in  a  great  Meafure  remove  all  Diffidence  as  to  Soil  and 
Climate.  We  have  attempted  few  Things  where  we  have  purfued  right  Methods,  and  fteadily 
perfevered,  in  which  we  have  not  fucceedsd,  and  fome  there  are,  and  thofe  too  of  great  Import- 
ance, in  which  we  may  full  fuccccd. 

5  Experience, 
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Experience,  and  Men,  by  feeing  what  had  been  done,  grew  into  a  Confi- 
dence of  being  able  to  do  more. 

In  the  fame  Proportion,  that  fuch  clofer  and  ftricler  Enquiries  have  been 
made,  new  Lights  have  been  gained,  and  as  Mens  Minds  have  been  turned 
from   abftrufe,    unavailing,  and  fruitlefs  Speculations,   to  thofe  ufeful,   na- 
tional,  and  important  Studies,  the  Progrefs  of  our  Improvements,  and  the 
Advantages  neceffarily  attending  them,  have  been  both  quicker  and  greaters.. 
In  confequence  of  this,  it  may  be   truly  faid,  that  the  Face  of  the  Country 
in  no  fmall  Part  of  this  Illand  hath  been  entirely  changed.     The  Value  of 
our  Lands,  independent  of  other  Caufes,   from  their  intrinfic  Worth,   hath- 
been  gradually  railed.     The  Number -of  our  Productions  wonderfully  mul- 
tiplied.    Many  new  Materials   for  Manufactures  have  from  thence  been 
introduced  t.    The  Means  of  foreign  Commerce  have  been  thereby  fupplied, 
and  the  Circumitances  of  all  Ranks  and  Degrees    of  People   rendered  very 
much  better  than  they  were  u.     As  many  of  the  Undertakings  from  which 
thele  Benefits  were  derived  had  their  Rife  from  Men  of  fingular  Parts  and 
Abilities,    fo  from  the  very  Nature  and  Circumftances  of  thofe  Undertak- 
ings they  very  happily  fell  more  immediately   under  the  Care  of  Perfons 
of  Fortune,  liberal  Sentiments,  and  ledulous  Application,  who  in  purfuing 
them,  purfued  at  once  their  own  and  their  Country's  Intereft,  and  of  Courfe 
could  not  either  be  more  wifely  or  more  worthily  employed  w.     But  though 

by 

*  The  Detail  of  thefe  Improvements,  compared  with  their  Extent,  and  the  Times  in  which 
they  were  made,  make  this  fufficiently  manifeft.  We  may  add,  that  as  the  Science  of  Hufbandry 
is  now  in  great  Eiteem  ;  as  many  elegant  as  well  as  excellent  Books  have  been  published  thereon ; 
as  Encouragements  are  given  to  promote  it  in  all  its  Branches  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  as 
the  Legiflature  countenances  whatever  may  promote  it,  we  may  very  reafonably  hope  it  will  here- 
after advance  with  greater  Celerity. 

1  As  an  llluftration  of  this  Matter,  it  will  be  very  expedient  to  mention,  that  the  Bounty  on  the 
Scots  Linnen  commenced,  A.  D.  1728.  By  which  we  are  enabled  to  compute  the  Progrefs  of  that 
Manufacture;  for  in  that  Year  the  Quantity  amounted  to  2,183,978  Yards,  and  in  value  to 
103,312  1.  and  in  A.  D.  1766,  the  Quantity  was  13,242,557  Yards,  and  the  Value  amounted  to 
637,3461.  It  is  generally  underftood,  that  the  Engli/h  Linnen  Manufacture  is  pretty  nearly  ot  the 
fame  Value.  We  may  from  hence  difcern  the  great  Importance  of  gaining  full  Poffeffion  of  the 
primary  Material. 

u  Mr.  William  Harrifon,  who  publilhed  his  Defcription  of  Britain,  A.  D.  1577,  fays,  that  old 
People  remarked  to  him  Three  remarkable  Changes  that  had  happened  in  their  Times,  (i.)  That 
every  Houfe  had  Chimnies,  whereas  in  their  Youth  there  were  not  above  Two  Chimnies  in  an 
upland  Town.  (2.)  That  whereas  they  had  Beds,  Sheets,  Bollfers,  and  Pillows,  when  young  they 
flept  on  Straw,  and  the  Mailer  of  a  Farm  Houfe  thought  himfelf  well  to  pafs,  if  he  had  a  Flock 
Bed  to  lie  on,  with  a  Log  to  reft  his  Head  upon.  (3.)  That  Platters  were  exchanged  for  Pewter, 
and  Wooden  Spoons  for  Tin,  and  even  for  Silver.  He  alfo  mentions  in  thofe  Days  a  Farm 
let  at  Four  Pounds  a  Year,  which  in  his  Time  was  let  at  Forty,  and  yet  the  Farmers  lived  better, 
and  faved  more  fince  they  paid  Forty  than  when  they  paid  Four.  Defcription  of  Britaine,  B.  ii. 
chap.  x. 

w  This  is  a  Point   of  very  great  Importance,  for  our  principal  Improvers,  as  well  ns  thofe 
amongft  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  have  been  Men  of  Rank  and  Learning,  fuch  as  Fitzherbertv 

Googe, 
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by  thefe  Steps  we  are  more  efpecially  within  a  Century  part,  far,  indeed  very 
far  advanced,  yet  are  we  ftill  undoubtedly  very  diftant  from  Perfection.  For 
not  only  new  and  ufeful  Defigns  may  ftill  be  ftruck  out,  but  even  thole 
that  have  been  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  Diligence,  may  by  the  Conti- 
nuance of  it,  be  carried  much  greater  Lengths,  as  the  Profpecl:  continues, 
notwithftanding  the  Progrefs  we  have  made  till  expanding  before  us  *. 
Towards  the  extending  theie  national  and  falutary  Views,  the  chief  Things 
requilite  are  Induftry,  Frugality,  and  public  Spirit  V.  The  firft  may  de- 
rive much  Affiftance  from  Laws ;  the  fecond  can  be  only  brought  about  by 
Example ;  and  if  the  Two  firft  were  once  generally  diffufed  and  firmly  ef- 
tablifhed,  the  third  would  follow  of  Courfe.  For  as  Idlenefs  and  Dif- 
fipation  are  the  Sources  of  Corruption,  Co  Induftry  and  Frugality  naturally 
produce  public  Spirit,  as  the  Voice  of  Reafon  teaches,  and  as  Experience 
hath  in  all  Countries  often  verified  >. 

There  are  ftill  fome  Points,  which  though  they  have  been  incidentally 
touched  already,  require  to  be  mentioned  again  before  we  clofe  this  Chap- 
ter. The  modern  Manner  of  laying  out  our  Grounds  for  Pleaiure  is  in- 
comparably better  than  in  former  Times,  becaufe  more  natural,  and  hav- 
ing in  it  alfo  more  of  Utility.  The  prcfent  Tafte  for  Shrubs  is  very  pleat- 
ing and  elegant  in  refpect  to  their  Colours  and  Odours  ;  but  perhaps, 
without  leflening  this,  fome  Regard  might  alfo  be  had  to  the  introducing 

Cooge,  Vifcount  St.  Albans,  Sir  R.  Wefton  (by  whole  fmall  Treatife  this  Nation  is  laid  to 
have  gained  Millions)  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  Dr.  Beal,  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  William  Temple,  Mr.  Worlidge, 
Mr.  Timothy  Nourfe,  Mr.  Tull,  Mr.  Lille,  Dr.  W.  Harte,  and  many  others  who  have  merited 
highly  of  their  Country. 

*  II  we  reflect  on  the  great  Space  that  intervened  between  the  firft  Mention  of  feme  of  our 
great  Improvements,  and  their  being  brought  into  common  Ufe,  this  will  not  appear  at  all  im- 
probable. Above^One  hundred  Years  ago,  the  Practicability  of  fupporting  Horfes  on  Carrots  was 
not  only  known,  but  publifhed,  and  overlooked.  The  fame. may  .be  faid  as  to  Potatoes.  An 
Hundred  Years  hence,  thefe  Roots  may  be  applied  to  a  Variety  of  other  Purpofes  which  at  pre- 
fent  are  fcarce  in  Contemplation. 

y  It  is  a  weighty  Oblervation  of  a  judicious  Writer,  "  Nature  has  bellowed  Mines  on  feveral 
"  Parts  of  the  World  ;  but  their  Riches  are  only  for  the  Indubious  and  the  Frugal.  Whom- 
"  ever  elfe  they  vifit,  it  is  with  the  Diligent  and  Sober  only  they  Iky."  Locke's  Works,  vol.ii.  p. 
35.  Let  Wealth  be  acquired  by  Indultry,  and  there  is  great  Probability  that  Frugality  will 
keep  it;  for  what  is  gotten  flowly  and  affiduoufiy,  it  is  not  in  the  Nature  of  Man  haftily  to  laviih 
away. 

*  In  the  early  Ages  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  when  their  Dictators  were  taken  from 
the  Plough,  all  thefe  Virtues  were  not  only  confpicuous  but  common.  It  was  the  fame  in  the 
infant  State  of  the  United  Provinces ;  J.  de  Witt,  who  had  the  Power,  had  alfo  the  Prudence  of 
thofe  Dictators ;  and  we  know  what  Effects  his  Example  had  upon  the  Manners  of  his  Country- 
men. As  by  Induftry,  we  do  not  mean  limply  Labour,  but  the  Application  of  the  bell  Part  cf  a 
Perfon's  Time,  according  to  his  Condition,  unto  ufeful  Purpofes  ;  fo  we  defire  to  diftinguiih  from 
^ordidnefs,  that  Frugality  wc  applaud;  which  is  fuch  a  Regulation  of  Expence,  as  Age,  Rank, 
and  Circumflances  may  prefcribe.  Avarice,  the  dirtied  of  Vices,  is  the  Parent  of  Narrownefs ; 
but  Frugality  is  the  Offspring  of  Decorum. 

fuch 
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fuch  as  might  bring  us  Ufe  and  Profit  as  well  as  Amufement a.  Our 
Kitchen  Gardens  may  be  juftly  filled  fuperior  to  any  in  Europe,  for  the  great 
Variety  and  Excellence  of  efculent  Plants.  Our  Flower  Gardens  alfo 
contain  whatever  may  content  the  Sight  or  delight  the  Smell,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  demonfirate  that  our  Soil  and  Climate  will  admit  of  Improve- 
ments that  would  have  appeared  utterly  incredible  to  our  Ancefiors  b.  What 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  thefe,  I  mean  our  Soil  and  Climate,  are  to  be  found 
in  our  Grcenhoufes  and  Conservatories,  where,  by  an  equal  Exertion  of  Skill, 
Induftry,  and  Expence,  we  poffefs  in  a  Manner  the  vegetable  Treafures 
of  the  whole  Earth.  Our  Orchards  and  Fruit  Gardens  abound  with  better 
chofen,  and  greater  Variety  of  fine  Trees,  than  in  the  Age  immediately 
preceding  this  -,  though  fome  very  great  Men  then  made  their  Improvement 
their  peculiar  Study  d.  In  planting  for  Shew  and  Ornament,  we  have  like- 
wife  far  outdone  our  Predeceffors,  by  introducing  many  and  fome  of  them 
very  ufeful  Trees  from  the  moft  diftant  Parts  of  the  Globe,  and  natura- 
lizing them  in  both  Iflands  e:  A  Thing  highly  laudable,  confidering  them 
only  as  they  were  intended,  in  the  Light  of  Curiofities  and  Ornaments ;  but 
which  would  certainly  turn  to  a  far  better  Account,  if  they  were  planted  in 
much  larger  Numbers,  and  with  a  View  to  the  public  Benefit,  as  in  Pro- 
cefs  of  Time  we  have  great  Reafon  to  expecl:  they  will. 

2  We  may  be  induced  to  give  fome  Attention  to  this,  if  we  reflect  that  the  People  of  Arabia, 
DeglecYing  all  the  rich  Commodities,  for  trading  in  which,  they  were  famous  in  the  moft  early  Ages, 
confine  themfelves  to  the  Culture  of  the  Coffee  Bufh.  The  Sugar  Cane  commands  in  like  Manner 
the  Attention  of  the  People  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Here,  that  humble  Plant  the  Ofier  produces  Tea 
Pounds  an  Acre,  fometimes  more,  with  very  little  Trouble,  and  as  little  Expence. 

b  The  Art  of  Gardening  is  not  above  a  Century  old  in  the  Manner  it  is  now  practifed.  When 
Guineas  were  firft  coined,  one  would  fcarce  purchafe  a  Couple  of  Cauliflowers  ;  we  now  produce 
the  beft,  and  by  far  the  greateft:  Quantities  of  any  Country  in  Europe,  and  even  export  them  an- 
nually to  Holland,  from  whence  we  originally  received  them.  This  furely  is  a  demonftrative 
Proof  of  what  Skill  and  Labour  will  do  in  this  Soil,  and  under  this  variable  Climate. 

c  But  to  the  Honour  of  the  Improvers  of  thofe  Days,  they  feemed  very  attentive  to  the  promot- 
ing Cyder,  Perry,  Mead,  and  other  Engliih  Liquors,  which  they  wifely  judged  capable  of  being 
rendered  as  acceptable,  and  confequently  as  faleable  abroad  as  foreign  Wines  are  here.  On  this 
Subject  Dr.  Beal,  Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  Jonas  Moor,  Mr.  Worlidge,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  have  reported 
many  Facts  that  ought  to  be  remembered,  and  made  many  Obfervations  which  well  deferve  to  be 
confidered. 

d  It  may  be,  that  in  Time  we  may  have  Vineyards  again  in  this  Country,  as  we  had  formerly, 
towards  which  Pcrfeverance  is  as  neceflary  as  Soil  or  Situation.  One  dares  not  be  fo  pofitive  as  to 
Olives,  though  they  have  borne  Fruit  at  Kenfington  and  in  Devonshire.  A  Nobleman,  who  was 
an  excellent  Judge,  thought  they  would  do  as  well  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  as  in  Italy.  White  Mul- 
berries grow  here  as  well  as  any  where,  and  it  is  faid  where-ever  they  grow  Silk  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

e  As  for  Inftance,  Cedars  from  Lebanon  and  from  America,  which  grow  freely,  and  to  a  large 
Size.  The  Cyprefs,  fo  much  efteemed  in  early  Ages.  The  Plane  tree  of  fhipendous  Bulk. 
Firs  of  many  different  Kinds,  the  Silver,  the  Norway,  the  American  Spruce,  the  Newfoundland, 
and  the  Hemlock  ;  in  like  Manner  all  the  numerous  Families  of  the  Pines,  fuch  as  the  Ptneairer 
or  wild  Pine,  the  Tartarian,  the  Siberian,  the  Weymouth,  the  Virginia,  the  North  American 
&ed  and  White  Pines,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  T  Yet 
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Yet  in  the  Midft  of  thefe  truly  noble  Attempts,  which  feem  to  breathe 
fucha  vigorous  Spirit  of  Improvement,  we  hear  a  general  Complaint,  that  there 
is  an  evident,  and  even  dangerous  Decay  of  Timber,  both  in  Britain  and  in 
Ireland,  and  this  notwithftanding  our  natural  Advantages,  which  in  fhisRe- 
lpect  are  very  great,  fince  no  Country  is  more  proper  for  the  Production  of 
this  valuable,  and  confidered  as  a  commercial  People,  neceflaiy  Treafure  f". 
We  have  in  common  with  other  Regions,  Heaths,  Moors,  Mountains, 
Moraffes,  and  other  wafte  Grounds,  which,  though  dreary,  inhofpitable, 
and  ufelefs  in  their  prefent  State,  would  be  very  profitable  if  planted.  But 
we  have  alfo  Forefls,  Chaces,  and  Parks,  exceedingly  well  adapted  to,  and 
which  were  originally  appropriated  for,  the  raifing  all  Kinds  of  nfeful  Tim- 
ber 5.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  Indolence,  and  the  narrow  Spirit  of 
looking  to  ourfelves  only,  and  not  forward  to  Poilerity,  would  give  us 
leave  to  fee  it,  there  cannot  be  in  proper  Places  a  more  profitable  Improve- 
ment than  might  by  this  Means  be  attained  •».  But  as  the  Fact,  in  refe- 
rence to  this  Decleniion  of  Ship-timber,  and  the  moft  ufeful  Kinds  of  Wood, 
cannot  be  controverted,  we  ought  certainly,  the  Thing  being  fo  much, 
and  withal  fo  manifeftly  in  our  Power,  to  turn  our  Thoughts,  and  bend 
our  Endeavours  to  the  proper  Remedy,  and  this  for  a  Variety  of  Reafons. 

f  It  is  a  Point  out  of  all  Doubt,  that  both  the  Southern  and  Northern  Parts  of  this  Ifland 
were  overgrown  with  Wood  ;  and  immenfe  Quantities  of  lubterraneous  Trees  of  different  Sorts, 
have  1jeen  for  Ages  paft,  and  are  dill  in  feveral  Places  digged  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 
Our  Oak,  Elm,  Afh,  Chefnut,  Beech,  &c.  grow  as  large,  laft  as  long,  and  their  Wood  is  as 
found  and  ufeful,  as  in  any  Country.  Trees  brought  from  the  moft  diftant  and  difcordant  Soils 
and  Climates  are  made  to  live  and  thrive  here. 

g  In  thofe  Days,  when  regular  Surveys  were  taken  of  thefe  Places  of  Amufement  and  royal 
Recreation,  though  Towns,  Fields,  and  Commons,  as  the  Country  grew  populous,  came  to  be  inter- 
fperfed,  yet  their  original  Defign  was  fo  far  remembered,  as  that  Accounts  were  conftantly  taken 
of  the  growing  Timber  to  preferve  it,  of  the  periodical  Falls  of  Coppices,  and  burning  of  Charcoal, 
which  though  rarely  beneficial  to  the  Crown,  was  highly  ufeful  to  the  Publick. 

h  We  have  already  employed  fome  Pains  to  juftify  this  Propofition.  Indeed,  valuable  Timber-trees, 
fuch  as  Oak,  Afh,  and  Elm,  may  be  cultivated,  where  both  Land  and  Labour  are  dear,  to  great 
Advantage.  But  through  the  Beneficence  of  Providence,  there  is  no  Kind  of  Land  but  may  ad- 
mit, with  Improvement,  (ome  Kind  of  Trees.  The  coldeft,  moft  open,  and  expofed  Situations  fuit 
that  noble  and  ufeful  Timber  the  Chefnut  beft.  In  dry  hilly  Lands  (fit  for  nothing  elfe)  Syca- 
more in  a  few  Years  will  grow  to  a  large  Size.  On  ftony,  barren,  and  chalky  Grounds,  and  on 
the  Declivity  of  Hills,  may  be  raifed  Groves  of  Beech.  Box  and  Yew,  both  valuable  in  a  high  De- 
gree, as  their  Wood  ferves  for  various  Ufes,  will  thrive  in  the  coldeft  and  moft  dreary  Soils  with- 
out Care  or  Coft.  The  Poplar,  Afpen,  Abeal,  Alder,  Withy,  Sallow,  Willow,  and  other  Aqua- 
tics, in  Marfhes,  Fens,  Bogs,  where  no  other  Trees  will  live  ;  yet  are  of  quick  Growth,  in  con- 
llant  Demand,  and  very  profitable.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Birch,  which  will  grow  any  where. 
The  Scots  Pine,  commonly,  though  improperly  called  the  Scots  Fir,  from  which  we  have  our  Deal 
Boards,  uill  grow  in  Peat  Bogs,  in  chalky,  gravelly,  or  ftony  Soils,  and  in  dry  barren  Sands.  The 
Laburnum  or  Peas-cod  Tree  will  grow  on  the  bleakeft  Mountains,  and  if  only  fuffered  to  grow  will 
become  a  large  Tree,  and  afford  excellent  Timber.  The  Rowan  Tree  or  Quick-Beam,  which 
produces  both  an  ufeful  and  valuable  Wood,  grows,  and  is  the  only  Tree  that  grows  naturally,  on 
lb  me  of  the  Rocks  in  Shetland. 
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In  the  firit  Place  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  very  fame  Complaint  is  at 
prefent  made  in  moftof  the  Countries  of  Europe,  even  in  thofe  from  whence 
we  at  prefent  draw  ourlargeft  Supplies ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  Com- 
modity rifes  in  Price,  whereas  by  a  due  Exertion  of  our  own  Powers  all 
this  Money  might  be  faved  to  the  Nation  i.  We  ought  next  to  advert,  that 
there  is  not  perhaps  in  the  World,  a  Country  where  there  is  either  a  more 
copious  or  a  more  conftant  Demand  for  Timber,  and  every  Kind  of  Wood; 
lb  that  if  this  growing  Evil  fhould  proceed,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  to  a 
much  greater  Height,  it  muft  be  attended  with  very  great  and  very  manifeft 
Inconveniencies  k.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  whenever  we  mall  come  to  fee  it 
in  its  proper  Light,  and  in  confequence  of  this  refolve  to  let  about  an  Amend- 
ment in  Earner!:,  even  this  mult  in  its  very  Nature  be  a  Work  of  Time, 
which  is  a  Point  that  deferves  the  mod  mature  Attention  '.  Suppofing 
therefore  that  our  Appreheniions  on  this  Head  may  be  a  little  too  ftrong 
at  prefent,  and  that  confiderable  Supplies  of  Timber  may  be  {till  found  in 
Hampshire,  Suffex,  Wales,  and  fome  few  other  Places,  yet  this,  inftead  of 
diminishing,  ought  rather  to  excite  our  Care,  as  (hewing,  that  if  we  go 
about  it  immediately,  there  maybe  ftill  fome  reafonable  Hopes  of  preventing 
a  Mifchief,  that  may  otherwise  become  in  many  Refpects  extremely  fatal. 

The  Laws,  which  through  a  long  Courfe  of  Years  have  been  enacted 
with  a  View  to  the  Prefervation  of  Timber,  fufficiently  mew  the  Senfe  of 
the  Legislature  upon  this  important  Subjecl  m.     In  the  preceding  Book  we 

have 

•  In  Norway,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  France,  the}'  make  bitter  Complaints  of  the  Decay  of 
Wood  of  all  Sorts.  This  they  very  truly  afcribe  to  the  Defire  of  prefent  Profit,  by  complying 
with  that  encreaied  Demand  which  growing  Luxury  every  where  excites,  without  providing  an 
adequate  Supply.  The  Price  of  this,  which  not  only  is,  but  muft  ever  continue  a  NecefEiry, 
is  daily  riling  at  home  and  abroad,  which  though  an  immediate  Draining,  may  in  its  Confequence 
become  an  Advantage.  For  thefe  high  Prices  may  be  confidered  as  Bounties  in  favour  of  our  Ap- 
plication to  planting  ;  and  thofe  who  firft  fall  into  tbisTr.ck,  will  fo  avail  themfelves  of  this  Cir- 
cumftahce,  by  railing  immenfe  Sums  from  Lands  that  now  yield  very  little,  as  to  create  Envy, 
which  may  excite  a  general  Imitation,  and  of  courfe  a  gradual  Approach  to  Plenty. 

k  In  fome  Places  where  Timber  is  confidered  as  a  Staple,  ihey  hart  already  had  Recourfe  to 
ReftricVions  in  cutting  down  their  Woods.  It  is  true,  that  there  hath  in  thofe  Countries  been 
I  herto  little  Regard  paid  to  thefe  Reftrictioas,  which  is  the  Reafon  we  have  not  felt  their  Effects, 
ept  in  raiting  the  Purchafe.  The  French,  however,  aware  of  what  may  happen,  have  enforced 
their  old  Laws,  and  a  flricr  Reform  of  their  Forefts,  which  has  produced  fome  Memorials  of  Mr. 
Btiffon,  and  feveral  excellent  Works  by  Mr.  Du  Hamel. 

1  When  we  hear  or  read  of  Oaks  many  Hundred  Years  old,  and  of  other  Timber-tree;  of  vafr  Age, 
we  muff  not  conclude  that  the  Eft'eeis  of  Planting  are  not  to  he  felt  within  a  much  fhorter  Period. 
In  good  Land,  agreeable  to  their  Nature,  Timber-trees  will  be  fit  for  Service  in  Haifa  Century, 
a  id  continue  improving  Haifa  Ceatur-y  more.  In  worle  Soils  Trees  grow  more  (lowly;  but  the 
Timber  is  not  the  worle.  But  even  Half  a  Century  is  a  long,  a  very  long  Period  to  be  fper.t 
in  Expeclati  m. 

m  The  Statutes  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  mo(i  of  them  penal  Laws,  and  are  from  a  Va- 
riety of  C.iufes  feldo.11  e\L\Lud.     It  might  probably  anfwei  bc'.ter  to  propofe  Encouragements,  as 
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have  ventured  to  give  fbme  Hints  for  promoting  the  fame  valuable  Pur- 
pofes.     But  a  Matter  of  fuch  national  Concern,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  in- 
certain  Meafures  n.     It  calls  for  immediate,  vigorous,  and  effectual  Reme- 
dies, which  if  they  can  be   pointed  out  there  is  no  Reafon  to  diftruft   the 
Willingnefs  of  the  Legiflature  to  interpofe  its  farther  and  moft  effectual  Af- 
firmance for  the  Welfare  of  the  Publick.     In  the  firft  Place,  a  ltrict  Survey 
ought  to   be   taken  of  all  Forefis,   Chaces,   &c.   and  an  authentic   Report 
made  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  at  prefent,  and  what  Supplies  of  Tim- 
ber, and  in  what  Space  of  Time,  might  under  proper   Management  be 
expected  from  them  °.  It  mould  feem  reafonable  on  renewing  all  Royal  Grants 
of  Lands,  that  a  Referve  of  Trees  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Navy  in  Proportion  to 
the  Extent  of  the  Grant  lhould  be  required  in  the  Nature  of  a  Quit-rent, 
and  the  State  of  fuch  referved  Trees  lhould  be  properly  certified  upon  every 
fubfequent  Renewal  p.     Befides  the  Laws   upon  this   Subject  ought  to  be 
carefully  reviewed,  fuch  Parts  of  them  as  are  become  obfelete  or  improper 
repealed,  Rewards  and  Penalties  clearly  and  with  Propriety  affigned ;    but 
above  all,  fome  Methods  lhould  be  purfued  by  Prefentments  at  the  Summer 
and  Lent  Aifizes,  to  carry  thefe  Laws,  thus  amended,  into  ftricl:  and  con- 
ftant  Execution  q.     In  refpecl:  to  private  Perfons,  they  may  be  wrought  on 

to 

to  which  Hints  have  been  already  given.  But  if  Parifhes  or  Counties  could  be  induced  to  raife 
Plantations  of  Oaks,  by  granting  them  Annuities  towards  the  Relief  of  their  Poor,  from  gthe 
Time  the  Trees  were  of  a  certain  Age,  till  cut  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Royal  Yards,  it  might  prov  aa 
effectual  Means  of  fecuring  them. 

"  We  have  from  Experience  (for  it  is  now  more  than  a  Hundred  Years  fince  Mr.  Evelyn  pub- 
limed  his  Sylva)  learned,  that  Perfuafion  and  Argument  will  do  little.  We  muft  (though  I  am 
rarely  an  Advocate  for  that)  look  up  to  Authority.  There  is  certainly  in  this  llland  a  great 
deal  of  Ship-timber  of  Twenty  Years  Growth  or  more,  which  if,  without  Injury,  or  rather  with 
Emolument  to  the  Proprietors,  it  could  be  preferved  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Navy,  might  have  many 
good  Confequences. 

*  The  original  Defign  of  Forefts  was  for  the  Conveniency  of  Hunting,  when  this  was  efteemed  the 
nobleft  of  royal  Diverfions.  As  the  Nation  grew  more  civilized,  many  of  thefe  artificial  Deferts 
were  disforefted,  and  Towns  and  Villages  admitted  in  the  reft.  But  the  tingle  Emolument  arif- 
ing  to  the  Publick,  was  the  Growth  of  Timber,  of  which  (as  Things  now  ftand)  it  is  very  ex- 
pedient the  Publick  lhould  have  a  diftinct  Account.  This  was  an  Age  ago  recommended  to  Charles 
II.  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  thought  that  a  due  Regulation  of  the  Forefts  and  Chaces  might  amply 
fupply  the  Royal  Yards  with  Timber.  If  ever  thefe  large  Tracts  of  Land  are  converted  into 
Farms,  the  referved  Rents  might  be  at  the  fame  Time  converted  into  an  Obligation  of  plant- 
ing and  preferving  a  certain  Number  of  Timber-trees  in  proportion  to  the  Extent  of  fuch 
Farms. 

p  In  France,  no  Man,  let  his  Fortune  or  his  Rank  be  what  it  will,  can  cut  Timber  on  his  own 
Eftate4  but  under  the  InfpecYion,  and  under  the  Regulations  of  the  King's  Surveyors.  In  that 
Kingdom  the  Fourth  Part  of  Woods  in  the  Hands  of  Ecclcfiaflics,  or  others  holding  in  Mort- 
main, is  referved  for  a  Supply  of  ferviceable  Timber,  by  an  Ordinance  in  A.  D.  1573.  confirm- 
ed in  A.  D.  1597,  but  never  executed  till  A.  D.  1669.  Such  Regulations  benefit  the  Publick 
without  Injury  to  private  Perfons. 

1  It  is  fomething  worfe  than  Folly  to  ena<5t  wife  Laws,  and  take  no  Care  to  fee  them  executed. 
Yet  this  is  the  Cafe  here  and  in  France,  to  fay  nothing  of  other  Countries.     In  Bifcay  (the  treeft 
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to  contribute  to  this  falutary  End,  by  different  Methods.  A  few  publick 
fpirited  Improvers  of  fuperior  Quality  might  quickly  bring  this  Kind  of 
Planting  into  Fafhion  r.  The  firft  Attempts  of  this  Sort  would  be  attended 
with  very  great  Advantages,  by  exciting  Emulation,  producing  Experience 
which  we  very  much  want,  and  in  a  very  fhort  Time  demonflrating  from 
Facts,,  what  has  been  fo  often  hinted  from  Reafon,  that  this  is  a  very  folid, 
certain,  and  confiderable  Mode  of  Improvement*.  The  Society  for  pro- 
moting Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Arts,  feeing  Things  already  in  this 
Light,  have  very  laudably  and  judicioufly  contributed  their  Affiflance.  The 
fame  Thing  has  been  done  in  Ireland  c ;  and  we  have  great  Reafon  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  rifing  Generation,  induced  by  Principles  of  true  Oeconomy* 
and  encouraged  by  thefe  Examples,  will  entirely  remove  this  Reproach,  and 
reftore  to  thefe  Iilands  fuch  a  Provifion,  not  of  Timber  only,  but  alfo  of 
every  ufeful  Kind  of  Wood,  as  may  fully  fupply  the  Demands  of  their  in- 
duftrious  Inhabitants  u. 

Ir 

Province  in  Spain)  they  have  great  Iron-works,  and  much  Ship-building;  but  their  Laws  being 
well  made,  and  punctually  obeyed,  they  have  conftant  Supplies  of  Wood  and  Timber  for  both. 
The  Preamble  of  the  new  Law  well  penned,  and  the  Utility  of  it  fully  explained  in  the  Judges 
Charges,  would  foon  relieve  us  from  all  Apprehensions. 

r  PaiTiion  is  the  only  Law  that  enforces  its  Dictates  without  Officers  and  without  Penalties. 
We  fee  it  has  introduced  Planting  for  Pleafure ;  why  then  fhould  it  want  the  Power  of  diffufing 
the  Difpofition  of  Planting  for  Profit  ?  In  the  laft  Age,  many  Gentlemen  in  the  Weftern  Counties, 
were  ambitious  of  prelerving  their  Names  in  Apples  brought  by  them  into  Ufe,  and  to  their  inde- 
fatigable Pains  and  Experiments  we  owe  our  molt  excellent  Kinds  of  Cyder.  In  the  fame  Man- 
ner Lord  Weymouth  hath  fixed  his  on  the  New  England  Pine. 

*  It  is  a  Thing  of  the  greateff  national  Confequence  to  put  this  Matter  by  fome  known  and 
unexceptionable  Experiments  beyond  all  Difpute.  The  ableff  Writers  on,  and  the  beft  Judges 
of  the  Subject,  are  clear  and  unanimous  in  their  Opinions,  and  fome  of  them  have  given  us  very  in- 
genious, and,  very  probably,  accurate  Calculations.  But  it  is  not  Opinions  or  Calculations  of 
which  \vc  ffand  in  need,  but  of  Facts.  Thefe  would  filence  all  Doubts,  thefe  would  anfwer  all 
Objections,  thefe  would  add  Authority  to  Opinion,  thefe  would  give  deciflve  Evidence  to  Calcu- 
Jations  :  In  a  Word,  thefe  would  in  fpi  re  a  Deli  re  of  Planting;  and  whoever  fets  the  Example,, 
by  a  Plantation  of  an  Hundred  Acres  of  Oaks,  will  do  an  inexpreflible  Service  to  this  Country. 

1  The  Method  purfued  by  the  Society  here,  is  the  propoling  for  Two  Years  together  Gold 
and  Silver  Medals  for  the  railing  in  different  Proportions  Oaks,  Chefnuts,  Elms,  Scots  Fir,  and 
the  Weymouth  Pine.  This  Attention  fhews  a  Regard  to  national  Gcod,  and  the  Rewards  are- 
fuicably  adjulled  to  thofe  from  whom  fuch  Improvements  can  only  be  expected,  viz.  Perfons  of 
Diftinction  and  of  Landed  Property.  The  Dublin  Society  have  for  feveral  Years  purfued  the  fame 
Method  for  planting  and  preferving  Trees  ;  in  fome  Cafes,  there  is  a  Medal  affigned  to  each  Pro- 
vince ;  in  others,  a  Medal  is  affigned  to  every  County,  in  order  to  extend  fo  noble,  and  fo. 
beneficent  a  Spirit  into  all  Parts  of  the  Ifland.  It  alfo  appears  by  their  annual  Accounts  of 
their  Premiums  beffowed,  that  their  laudable  Intentions  have  produced  very  good  Effects. 

"  Whoever  confiders  the  great  Importance  of  our  Navy,  which  is,  in  truth  (under  Divine  Pro- 
vidence) the  Glory  and  the  Support  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  muff  be  fully  convinced  how  nectilary 
it  is,  that  we  fhould  not  be  dependent  on  other  Nations  for  thofe  Supplies  of  Timber  that  it  an- 
nually requires.  At  the  fame  Time  it  muff  appear  a  Work  of  great  Difficulty  to  procure  thefe 
Supplies  in  Britain,  when  we  are  told  the  Navy  requires  at  prefent  Four  if  not  Five  Times  the- 
Quantity  of  Timber  that  would  have  anfwered  its  Demands  about  a  Century  ago.     Beiides,  we 

muff. 
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It  is  hoped,  that  in  the  Courfe  of  this  long  Chapter,  the  Principles  we 
have  fo  often  laid  down,  in  relation  to  the  natural  Fertility  of  this  Country, 
have  been  clearly  explained  and  inconteftibly  proved,  not  by  Aflertions 
grounded  only  on  probable  Arguments,  but  from  that  Evidence  which  is 
ever  requifite  in  fuch  Cafes,  the  Teftimony  of  Facts.  We  have  likewife 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  gradual  AccefTions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
national  Income,  by  the  Amftance  of  an  improved  and  extended  Agricul- 
ture, For  the  fame  Reafon  we  have  ftated  the  true  Grounds  upon  which  our 
Expectations  are  founded,  that  they  may  be  carried  ftill  farther,  and  that  in 
iucceeding  Times  fucceflive  Improvements  may  be  made,  fome  of  them 
perhaps  as  important  as  any  of  thole  we  at  prefent  happily  poiTefs"'.  It 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  this  ftill  more  Striking,  and  in 
Appearance  more  certain,  by  having  Recourfe  to  Calculations.  But  as  thefe, 
though  made  with  the  greateft  Care,  and  conducted  with  all  poffible  Mo- 
deration, might  from  their  very  Nature  have  been  liable  to  Cavil  and  Con- 
troverfy,  we  chofe  to  leave  them  to  the  Consideration  of  the  intelligent - 
Reader,  who  may  perhaps  be  furnilhed  with  better  and  clearer  Lights,  at 
leaft  in  many  Inftances,  though  we  have  not  failed  to  give  him  fuch  as 
we  had,  and  upon  which  we  thought  he  might  fafely  depend.  A  Pro- 
ceeding that  feemed  lefs  liable  to  Error,  as,  in  regard  to  the  material  and 
fundamental  Points,  there  can  be  no  Doubts  railed  by  any  who  conlider  the 
prefent,  and  reflect  on  the  paft  State  of  Things. 

We  have  more  than  once  obferved,  and  the  Subject  at  prefent  obliges  us 
to  repeat  it  once  more,  that  it  is  the  Capacity  for  a  Variety  of  ufeful  Pro- 
ductions which  conftitutes  the  real  and  intrinfic  Excellence  of  any  Coun- 
try. Thefe  form  its  interior  Strength,  and  comparative  Power  in  refpect  to 
biher  Countries.  Thefe  are  the  true  Substantial  Refources  from  whence 
arife  national  Independence  *.     It  is   therefore   from  having   juSt   and  ade- 

mufr.  at  the  fame  Period  advert  to  the  wonderful  Increafe  of  onr  Merchantmen,  and  in  confequence 
of  that  the  prodigious  Augmentation  of  onr  Small  Craft  in  all  our  Ports,  and  upon  all  our  Rivers, 
v  '   i  h  are  alio  muhiply'u  g  svei  y  Day,  and  of  courfe  heighten  the  Demand. 

w  If  the  Improvements  now  made  had  been  ftated  as  Things  certain,  or  even   probable,  a  Cen- 

tni  i  ago,    how  little  Credit  would  they   have  met  with  ?   How   many  plaufible  Arguments  would 

b  •■,     :  h  ■  (hew  they   deferved    little  Credit?  But  if  it  had   or  could  have   been  i'o 

I  1  it  have  been  at  all  lefs  certain,  that  we  actually  poflefs  and  enjoy  them  now  ?  If  fo, 

this  ■    he  fame  innate  Power  of  producing  ;  and  Skill  and  Induftry  have    eve- 

1        ■  thi     b  It  is  clear  then  that  Ski!!  and  Induftr)  aic  the  Inftrumeots  that  have  pro- 

jrent  and  bapp)  Change.     But  the  Country  having  ftill  die  fame  Princip'e  of  Feeim- 

relntlru        I     being  as  much  as  ever  in  our  Power,  what  ihonger  Argument  can 

■lit  to  (hew  the  Pi  ib  ibility  of  our  making  future  Improvements  ? 

*  What  hath  been  laid  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Chapter,  in  this  Paragraph  of  the  Text,  and  in 

the  !'        I  ight  be  Sufficient  on   this   Head,     gut   the  Utility  of  it  is  fo  great,  that 

it  ;'i       icft  b      nifs  to  j    nark,  that  every  new  and  ufeiul  Product  we  acquire  adds  to  the  Balance  of 

Trade  the  Sum  we  formerly  expe  ided  thereon,  b  ;C  :-     .  ■  :,   what  to  our  Induftry,  and  a  great 

.    ire  il     ipable  of  being  n.  .,,!.     In  all  Reflects  to  our  national  Income  and  Inde- 

| 
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quate  Ideas  of  thefe,  that  we  gain  a  certain  and  a  diftincT:  Notion  of  the  Worth 
or  Value  of  any  Region  whatever;  and  it  ie  for  want  of  having  fuch  Ideas, 
that  we  take  up  fanciful  Partialities  for  fome,  and  entertain  groundlefs 
Prejudices  againif.  other  Countries,  till  at  length  Matters  of  Fact  awake 
us  from  our  Dreams,  and  force  us  to  perceive  the  Truth  Y.  It  is  from  a 
due,  though  not  a  very  early  Attention  to  this  Capacity  for  different  Produc- 
tions, and  the  calling  them  forth  by  an  afilduous  Application  to  the  Arts  of 
Culture,  that  we  have  rendered  this  Iiland  in  its  Appearance  io  very  different 
from  what  it  was  a  few  Ages  ago.  It  is  from  thefe  Caufes  that  we,  the  Inha- 
bitants of  it,  are  at  this  Day  an  active,  induffrious,  commercial,  opulent,, 
and  potent  People,  incomparably  more  fo  than  within  a  Century  paft.  It 
will  be  due  to  our  Adherence  to  thefe  falutary  Principles,  that  we  fhall 
preferve  and  extend  our  Importance  ;  and  therefore  the  keeping  conitantly 
our  Duty  in  this  Refpect  in  our  View,  is  our  firff.  and  great  political  Con- 
cern7. If  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  the  Reader  fhould  re- 
tain any  Doubts  or  Scruples,  any  Difficulties  or  Suipu  ions,  thefe  will  be 
fully  removed  in  the  next  Chapter,  in  which  we  ihall  confider  more  at 
large  the  Effects,  the  Confequences,  and  the  Advantages  that  flow  from, 
our  numerous  Improvements. 

Yet  however  we  may  be  pleafed  with  the  various  and  beneficial 
Sources  of  Profit,  which  are  to  be  ftated  in  the  fucceeding  Chapter,  let  us 
always  confider  them  as  fecondary  Emoluments  naturally  arifing  from,  and 
neceiiarily  connected  with,  thofe  Improvements  that  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, and  without  which  they  can  no  more  furvive  and  flourifh  than 
Plants  when  torn  from  their  Roots.  This  I  fay  we  muff  conftantly  re- 
member, for  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  are  Twins,  and  muff  always- 
wax  or  wane  with  each  other.     The  Produce  conftitutes  the  Worth  of  any 

y  We  look  on  Spain  as  a  rich  Country,  becaufe  of  the  Wealth  that  is  diawn  from  it,  which  is 
rather  a  Proof  of  its  Wants.  We  in  general  coniidcr  Switzerland  as  a  very  poor  one.  Butfince  the.- 
Swifs  hive  applied  themfelves  affiduoufly  to  difcovering  and  improving  the  Refources  they  have 
in  their  Country,  harfh  as  it  is,  their  Lindens,  Fforfes,  Black  Cattle,  Cheefes,  and  Manufactures 
bring  in  vaft  Sums,  which  their  Indufrry  in  railing  Corn,  Vines,  Hemp,  Flax,  Timber,  and 
other  NecelTaries,  with  their  great  Frugality,  enables  them  to  keep  :  There  are  in  confequence  of 
this  fewer  indigent  Perfons  there  than  in  almolf  any  other  Part  of  Europe.  The  Swifs  would  be 
frill  richer,  if  their  Government  did  not  leck  up  the  public  Treafure  in  Cherts,  and  private  Men 
veft  theirs  in  foreign  Funds. 

z  It  is  from  the  various  Products  of  our  own  Soil,  that  the  Bulk  as  well  as  the  moft  ft.ible 
Part  of  our  national  Subflance  proceeds,  and  therefore  fuch  Products  call  more  immediately 
for  publick  Attention  and  Protection.  In  the  firft  Inftance  they  arife  from  Labour,  and  thereby 
give  a  frugal  Livelihood  to  many  Thoufands  of  Families  ;  in  the  next  they  fupply  Materials  for 
Art  and  Induftry  to  work  upon,  and,  our  home  Confumption  provided  for,  become  laltly,  the 
moft  lucrative  Articles  (their  whole  Amount  being  clear  Gains  to  the  Nation)  in  our  foreign  Com- 
merce. It  is  allowed  they  are  not  the  only  lucrative  Articles;  but  then  it  muff  be  alfo  ad- 
mitted, that  in  their  very  Production  they  procure  us  a  Race  of  active,  robuft,  and  hardy  Men, 
to  protect  and  preferve  what  by  thefe  different  Means  we  acquire. 

5  Country,. 
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Country.  Plenty  of  Provifions  is  the  Subftance,  the  Wealth,  the  Patri- 
mony of  the  common  People,  other  Riches  belong  to  thofe  of  a  fuperior 
Rank.  But  it  is  upon  the  Abundance  and  Cheapnefs  of  the  former,  that 
the  Induftry  of  the  Many,  and  of  Courfe  the  Happinefs  of  Society,  the  Peace 
and  Welfare  of  a  Nation,  muft  always  depend.  It  is  therefore  an  Obliga- 
tion upon,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  Intereft  of  Government,  to  take 
every  poflible  Method  to  prevent  their  Dearnefs,  and  dear  they  muft  be 
if  they  are  fcarce.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Manufactures  and  Commerce 
produce  a  Part,  and  a  great  Part  of  our  Wealth ;  but  in  order  that  they 
may  produce,  it  is  requifite,  abfolutely  requifite,  that  Manufacturers  fhould 
be  able  to  live.  Men  work  in  order  to  eat,  and  if  their  Labour  will  not 
procure  them  a  comfortable  Subfiftence,  they  will  either  become  idle  and 
indigent  here,  or  remove  elfewhere.  If  our  Manufactures  cannot  be  made 
at  a  reafonable  Rate,  they  cannot  long  remain  Materials  for  foreign  Com- 
merce. It  ought  therefore  to  be  equally  the  Object  both  of  the  Landed 
and  Trading  Interefts  to  encourage  Agriculture,  taken  in  the  moft  exten- 
tenfive  Senfe,  as  the  Mother  and  Support  of  Arts,  as  the  great  and  per- 
manent Principle  of  our  domeftic  Policy,  on  which  our  Attention  muft  be 
invariably  fixed,  if  we  mean  to  preferve  that  Felicity  to  which  the  Benefi- 
cence of  Providence  has  given  us,  as  this  Chapter  fully  (hews,  aninconteftible, 
and  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  ourfelves,  an  indefeafible  Title. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


Of  the  Animals  in  the  Britifh  Dominions. 

THE  Variety  of  Animals  rendered  by  the  Creator  ferviceable  to  the  human 
Race,  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnfs  of  Providence  vifible  in  their  Oeconomy, 
and  in  the  hafpy  Diflribution  of  them  in  thefe  Ijlands.  Sheep  more  imme- 
diately the  Care  of  Man,  ufeful  to  him  in  many  Refpebls,  thrive  in  all  Cli- 
mates, but  no  where  better  than  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent 
lftes.  AJhort  View  of  their  Nature,  Properties,  and  the  Management  of  them. 
The  fgnal  and  numerous  Benefits  derived  from  them  briefly  fated  and  ex- 
plained. The  Hi/lory  of  Wool  and  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  this  Coun- 
try from  the  earliejl  Times.  The  fame  continued  to  the  Clofe  of  the  Reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  Farther  profecuted  to  the  End  of  that  of  James  the 
Firft.  The  fame  Subject  continued  and  concluded.  Conjideratio?is  on  the 
Value  of  our  Sheep,  Wool,  and  Woollen  Manufactures,  as  they  ft  arid  at pre- 
fent.  AJhort  Sketch  of  the  fame  Subject,  in  rcfpecl  to  North  Britain  and 
Ireland.      Goats,  their  Nature,  Properties,  Places  ft  for  them,  and  other 
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Particulars.     Have  been  perhaps  too  much  overlooked  and  negleSled.    Ac- 
count ofB'ack  Cattle ;   this  Country  ever  famous  for  having  then  in  Plenty, 
and  excellent  in  their  Kind.    Juftly  confidered  as  of  the  highefl  Importance  in 
regard  to  our  Syjlem  of  II ufb  an  dry.   The  Profits  of  the  Dairy,  various,  con- 
flant,  and  very  confiderable.    The  feveral  Manufactures  which  Black  Cattle 
furnifh  for  the  Benefit  of  Society.     A  fort  Wfory  of  the  different  Kjnds  of 
Leather,  and  the  Value  of  it  to  this  Country.    Of  the  fever  al  Sorts  of  Deer, 
and  the  Advantages  accruing  from  them.     Swine  of  a/I  Kinds,  and  from 
different  Climates,  live  and  thrive  here.      The  great  Utility,  and  the  Va- 
riety of  Emoluments  that  are  derived  from  them.     Horfes  of  every  Kind, 
and  excellent  in  their  refpedl'ive  Kinds,  bred  in  Britain.     The  many  Ufes  that 
are  made  of  than,  and  many  Advantages  ari/ing  from  them  candidly  and  im- 
partially confidered.     AfJ'es  thrive  as  well,  and  live  as  long  here  as  in  n:of 
Countries  in  Europe :     Hardy,  healthy,  patient,  laborious,  ufeful  in  many 
Refpecls,  and  might  be  made  Jo  in  many  more.  Mules  lefs  frequent  now  than 
informer  Times,  yet  might  be  rendered  exceedingly  ferviceable  in  fever  al 
Ways.     Of  fome  other  Animals,   that  are  for  fever  al  Pwpofes  ufeful  to 
Mankind.     Tame,  wild,  and  water  Fowl,  with  the  Benefits  that  accrue  to 
hs  from  them.     Bees,  their  fgual  Utility,  together  with  fome  Thoughts  on 
the   PoJJibility  of  increafiug  and  improving  the  Advantages  obtained  from 
them.     OJ  Fiji},  and  the  Prof  ts  that  are  and  might  be  drawn  from  them. 
How  far  it   is  practicable  or  expedient  to  increafe  the  Number  of  our  Ani- 
mals, by  introducing  new  Species  of  them,  from  other   Countries.     Conclufive 
Confide  rat  ions,  drawn  from  the  Contents  of  the  Three  lajl  Chapters. 

TH  E  Productions  of  the  Earth  not  only  nourifh,  and  yield  many  other 
Conveniencies  for  Man,  but  are  alio  ferviceable  in  the  fame  Refpecls 
to  other  Animals,  of  which  there  are  alio  many  Kinds  exceedingly  ufeful  and 
beneficial  to  the  human  Species  •"•.  Some  of  them  afford  him  both  Food  and 
Phyfic,  nay,  and  cloathing  alfo,  by  which  he  is  defended  from  the  Incle- 
mency of  the  Weather.  Some  again  are  employed  in  bearing  Burthens,  in 
carrying  him  from  Place  to  Place,  in  drawing  Carts,  Waggons,  and  Coaches. 
There  are  many  that  fupply  very  ufeful  and  profitable  Manufactures,  and  ■ 
others  that  adminifter  both  to  his  Subuftence  and  to  his  Pleafure  from  the 

a  Animals,  through  the  Will  nnd  Wifdom  of  the  Omnipotent  and  Omnifcient  Creator,  are  joint 
Tenants  with  Men  of  this  terraqueous  Globe.  The  fame  Power  hath  provided  for  their  Subfilt- 
ence,  as  well  as  ours,  and  regulated  whatever  regards  their  Oeconomy  with  admirable  Policy. 
They  have  their  proper  Places  afligned  them,  to  which  their  Nature  and  Faculties  are  exactly 
adapted.  Their  Appetites  are  alio  reffrained,  fome  eat  one  Sort,  fome  another  Sort  of  Food,  fo 
that  all  have  enough,  and  all  have  Variety.  Their  Numbers  alfo  are  perfectly  balanced,  by  the 
very  different  Periods  of  their  Lives,  by  the  feveral  Meafures  of  their  Prolificacy,  by  cat  ni- 
vorous  Awimals  that  prey  upon,  and  thereby  limit  the  Increafe  of  others :  Points  of  divine  Sa- 
pience, extremely  worthy  of  our  deepeft  and  moft  ferious  Meditations,  as  well  as  our  fmcereft 
Praifes. 
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Qualities   with   which  they  are  endowed  by  Nature,  and  of  which  he  is* 
enabled  by  the  Superiority  of  his  Reafon  to  make  Uie  for  his  own  Benefit  andi 
Advantage  b.     It  is  therefore  juftly  efteemed  a  very  lingular  Happinefs  for 
any  Country  to  be  plentifully  ltocked  with  a  Variety  of  ufeful  Animals, 
and  no  fmall  Privilege  to  be  exempted  from  thofe  that  are  noxious  to  the 
human  Race,  or  to  other  Animals,  by  their  Rapacity  or  Venom.     There, 
are  very  few  Countries  conlidered  in  this  Light,  that  ftand  more  amply  or 
more  manifeftly  indebted  to  Providence  than  the  Britiih  lues,  which  abound 
with  Creatures  every  way  fuited  to  fupply  our  Wants,  and  to  anfwer  other 
beneficial  Purpofes,  at  the  fame  Time  that  we   are  very   little  expofed  to. 
thofe  Ravages  and  Inconveniencies  that  arife  from  Beads  of  Prey,  destruc- 
tive Vermin,  or  poifonous  Reptiles  p.     It  is  to  fet  the  numerous  and  tranf- 
cendant  Advantages,  which  in  this  Refpedt  we  enjoy,  in  a  clear  and  con- 
fpicuous  Point  of  Light,  that  this  Chapter   is  deitined,  and  in  which  fo> 
much  only  of  natural  Hiftory  is  introduced  as  feemed  requiiite  to  render 
thefe  Benefits  intelligible  and  inconteftible. 

In  order  to  anfwer  this  Purpofe  effectually,  we  will  begin  with  that  Ani- 
mal, which,  as  Varro  tells  us,  was  the  firft  that  Man  took  under  his  pe- 
culiar Care  and  Protection,  and  which  indeed  feems  to  want,  and  to  de- 
ferve  it  more  than  any  other.  This  is  the  Sheep,  the  tamed,  the  moft. 
inoffenfive,  the  moft  gregarious,  the  eafieft  fupported,  and,  in  the  Opinion 
of  many,  the  moft  ufeful  and  beneficial  of  all  Animals  d.     It  is  probably. 

for 

b  But  the  fame  Supreme  Being,   who  fo  beneficently  and  fo  effectually  provided  for  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Animals,  be/lowed  the  Dominion  of  them  upon  Man,  who  therefore  ultimately  reaps  the.- 
Profits  of  the  Provilions  made  for  them.     In  virtue  of  his  fuperior  Abilities,  he,  for  his  owrii 
Emolument,  or  even  for  his  Amufement,  enlarges  for  them  thofe  Limits  afligned  them  in  a  State 
of  Nature.     He  makes  Ponds  and  Canals  to  multiply  Fifh.     He  feeds  and  provides  for  Multitudes 
of  winged  Creatures,  thence  fliled  domeftic  Fowl.     Foreffs  and  Parks  give  Shelter  to  the  Reft  of 
the  feathered  Tribe,  and  even  to  wild  Beafts.     In  refpeift  to  thofe  that  are  tame,  by  multiplying 
their  Subfiftence,    he  multiplies  them  to  the  Extent  of  his  Convenience,  or  even  to  that  of  his. 
Withes. 

c  In  refpect  to  ufeful  Animals,  it  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Chapter  to  give  an  Account  of  them, 
and  it  would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  here.  In  regard  to  the  voracious  and  the  veuemous, . 
we  have  of  Quadrupeds,  the  Badger,  Wild-cat,  the  Ferret,  the  Fox,  the  Martern,  the  Otter, 
the  Pole-cat,  and  the  Weafel.  Of  Birds  of  Prey,  we  have  the  Eagle,  the  Falcon,  the  Hawk,  the 
Keftrel,  the  Kite,  the  Lanner,  the  Ofsprey,  the  Sparrow-hawk,  the  Taffel,  and  a  few  fmaller 
of  the  Owl  Kind  chiefly.  Of  the  venemous,  the  Viper,  the  Blind-worm,  and  as  many  think  the 
Toad  and  the  Spider.  Some  of  thefe  are  only  in  particular  Diftridts,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Britifh  Ifles  moft  of  them  are  not  found  at  all.  Wolves  were  formerly  in  thefe  Iflands,  but  have 
been  long  fince  rooted  out,  to  our  inexpreflible  Benefit. 

d  Num.  xxxi.  32.  2  Kings  iii.  4.  2  Chron.  xvii.  11.  Varro  de  re  Ruflica,  lib.  ii.  Strabon. 
Geograph.  lib.  iii.  p.  144.  Columel.  lib.  vii.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  47,  48,  49.  xxix. 
cap.  xii.  Fizherbert's  Book  of  Husbandry.  Googe's  Hulbandry,  fol.  130 — 136.  Harrifou's  De- 
fcription  of  Britaine,  Book  iii.  chap.  viii.  Markham's  cheap  and  good  Hulbandry,  Book  i.  chap. 
i.— xxx.    Mortimer's  Hufbandry,  Book  vi.  chap.  vi.     Lille's  Observations  in  Husbandry,  vol.  ii. 
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for  this  Reafon  tLat  Providence  has  given  them  fuch  a  Nature,  that  they 
are  able  to  thrive  in  almoft  all  Countries  and  Climates,  fo  as  to  be  the 
Companions  of" Men,  and  the  Objects  of  their  Care,  not  only  in  mild  and 
temperate  Regions,  but  alfo  in  the  torrid  and  frigid  Zones,  which  perhaps 
we  Should  hardly  believe,  if  we  were  not  convinced  of  it  by  unquestion- 
able Experience  e.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  are  thus  generally  fpread 
over  the  Face  of  the  whole  habitable  Earth,  we  may  neverthelefs  truly  aflert, 
that  there  is  no  Part  of  it  more  fitly  adapted  to  the  Nourishment  and  Im- 
provement of  thefe  gentle  and  beneficial  Creatures  than  the  lilands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  h.  In  thefe  the  Soil  Supplies  the  moft  pleafing, 
wholefome,  and  luxuriant  Paftures ,  the  Climate  too  is  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  them,  as  being  not  fo  fultry,  even  in  the  warmed:  Summers,  as  to 
affect  their  tender  Frames,  which  frequently  happens  elfewhere,  or  fo  in- 
clement even  in  our  hardeft  Winters,  as  to  prove  any  way  prejudicial  to 
them,  or  at  leaft  but  very  feldom.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  wonderful,  that 
this  Nation  Should  have  been  in  all  Ages  extremely  attentive  to  its 
Flocks,  more  efpecially  as  thefe  were  at  all  Times  pregnant  Sources  of  its 
Wealth  g,  neither  ought  it  to  beany  great  Motive  of  Surprize,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  we  have  at  certain  Times,  in  which  commercial  or  in- 
deed civil  Policy  was  but  indifferently  understood,  Suffered  our  Partiality 

p.  153 — 223.  356 — 363.  Piero  de  Crefcenzi  del  Agricoltura,  lib.  xi.  cap  lxvi — lxxv.  Maifon 
Ruftique,  liv.  i.  chap.  xxv.  Diclionnaire  Oeconomique,  torn,  i.col.  413.  Negoce  d'Amfterdam,  p. 
•86.  Diiflionnaire  de  Commerce,  tom.i.  col.  545.10m.  ii.  col.  568,  569.  940 — 961.  1191  — 1195. 
1283 — 1286.  145 1 .  torn.  iii.  col.  48 — 51.  Inftruclion  fur  la  Maniere  d'elever  et  de  perfec- 
tioner  les  Beftes  a  Laine,  compofer  a  Suedois,  par  Frederic  W.  Haflfer,  A  Paris  1756,  i2tno. 
L'Agronome,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  127.  481.  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  Diclionnaire  Univerfel  d'hiftoire,  Naturelle, 
torn.  i.  p.  280 — 291.  torn.  iii.  p.  193.  522 — 525. 

c  The  Scriptures  fpeak  at  large  of  the  Sheep  in  Syria,  Paleffine,  and  the  adjacent  Countiies.  la 
the  Empire  of  Indoftan  and  in  Perfia  they  have  Sheep  with  Wool  foft  and  (Tuning  as  Silk.  In 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  they  have  immenfe  Flocks.  In  Barbary  they  have  Two  Kinds,  one  having 
coarfe  and  hairy,  the  other  clofe  and  fine  Wool.  In  fome  Parts  of  Africa  they  have  Sheep  with 
large  Tails.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  have  been  always  famous  for  an  excellent  Breed. 
They  have  fine  Sheep  in  Italy,  more  efpecially  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  France, 
Flanders,  and  Germany  abound  in  Sheep  of  various  Sizes,  and  their  Wool  of  different  Qualities. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  they  have  many  Sheep,  and  much  Wool.  In  the  Ifies  of  Feroe  and 
in  Iceland  the  priucipal  Subftance  of  the  Inhabitants  confiils  in  Sheep,  and  they  cloath  themfelves 
with  their  Wool. 

f  There  is  an  amr.zing  Plenty  of  Sheep,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  through  their 
whole  Extent,  but  in  all  the  fniall  Iflands  alfo  dependant  upon  them.  In  Jerfey  there  were  Sheep 
with  Four  and  even  with  Six  Horns,  as  there  are  ftill  in  Feroe  and  Iceland.  In  Wight  an  ex- 
cellent Breed  both  for  Flefh  and  Fleece.  In  many  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  there  are  as  fine  natural 
Paftures  as  any.  In  a  Word,  there  is  not  a  Spot  in  which  the  Inhabitants  cannot  from  their 
Flocks  derive  Food  and  Cloathing. 

g  Our  Laws  (hew  that  we  had  Plenty  of  Sheep  a  Thoufand  Years  ago.  One  of  our  Saxon 
Kings,  Edward  the  Elder,  A.  D.  925,  married  a  Shepherd's  Daughter.  Under  our  Norman 
Kings,  Wool  was  our  great  national  Staple  ;  and  A.  D.  1354.  28  Edward  III.  we  exported  in 
Wool,  and  in  woollen  Manufactures,  to  the  Amount  of  more  than  Seven  hundred  Thirty-fevea 
thoufand  Pounds,  according  to  the  Value  of  our  Money  at  this  Day, 
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for  Sheep,  or  rather  for  the  Advantages  arifrng  from  them,  to  carry  us  be- 
yond the  Meafures  that  Reafon  dictated  to  us,  in  refpecl  to  our  general 
Interefts  b. 

The  Male  of  thefe  Creatures,,  which  is  by  us  called  the  Ram,  is  held 
from   Experience    to  be  the  principal  Source  of   a    good   Breed,  as    the 
Lambs  propagated  by  him  have  the  lame  coloured  Wool  with  his  Fleece  and 
Skin,  and  therefore  a  fine  ftout  Ram  fells  at  a  very  high  Price '.    Thefe  Rams 
kept  for  Breed  are  chofen  with  gEeat  Care  from  among  the  He- Lambs,  and' 
the  reft  that  are  bred  up  are  cut,  and  then  called  Weathers.  TheFemales 
or  Ewes  bring  Lambs  ufually  till  they  are   Seven   Years  of  Age,  though 
they  would  live  and  breed  to  Twelve,  and  as  fome  fay  to  Twenty,  but  are 
feldom  fuffered  to  furvive  Half  that  Time  K  Sheep  love  open  Fields  and  Light, 
but   are  very  impatient  of  Heat,  and  for  that  R.afon  always  in  the  Middle- 
of  the  Summer  Days  affccl:  the  Shade.     They  are  of  a  humid,  tender,  and 
delicate  Conftitution,   very  fubjecl  to  the  Rot,  to  the  Dropfy,  and  in  gene- 
ral   to  many    more    Diieafes   than   any   other  Animals,  except  Men  and 
Horfes '.       They    thrive   beft   in  dry   Paitures,  are  endangered    by   moift 
Grounds  and  wet  Weather,  except  only  in  Salt  Mai  flies,  where  they  do  very 
well.     Indeed,  nothing  contributes   to  their  Prelervation  more  than  their, 
having  Recourfe,  if  indifpofed,   to   fait,   hot,    and  bitter  Herbs,  fuch  as 
Broom,   Parfley,  Muflard,  Thyme,   and  Scurvy  Grafs.     They  are  uiually 
lhorn  with   us,   fometime  in   the  Month  of  June,  before  which   they   arc 
carefully  wafhed,  that  the  Wool  may  be  as  clean  as  poflible..     Their  Age 

b  This  was  In  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  when,  as  hath  been  re- 
marked in  the  former  Chapter,  a  Spirit  prevailed  among  the  Land-owners-,  to  give  an  unreafon- 
able  Preference  to  Grafmg.  This  concurring  with,  or  perhaps  being  occafioned  by,  the  wretched 
Policy  of  the  Two  lair  Reigns,  of  debafing  the  Coin,  produced  a  general  Dearnefs  of  all  Things, 
and  of  Consequence  univerfal  Difcontent  and  Confiifion  ainongft  the  Commons. 

1  As  to  the  Signs  of  a  good  Ram,  they  are  diftiuftly  mentioned  by  Varro,  by  Virgil   in  his 
Third  Georgic,  and  by  Columeli.',  who  from  the  Experiments  of  his  Uncle,  M.   Columella,  has 
given  more  Light  upon  this  tie:..!   than  almoft  any  other  Author,     In  Spain,  where   the   Nobi- 
lity   pique  themfelves  on  the  Breed    of  their  Sheep,  they  give  Two   hundred  Ducats,  or  Fifty 
unds,  for  a  fine  Ram.     Strabo  affurcs  us,  that  in  his  time  (under  Tiberius)  they  gave  more  than' 
Three  Times  that  Sum  for  a  Ram  of  the  Breed  of  the  Coraxi,  who  were  a  Pontic  Nation  be- 
:d  at  that  Time  to  have  the  fineft  Sheep  in  the  World._ 
k:  it  is  obi  that  as  Sheep  grow  older  their  Wool  becomes  finer,  but  then  they  have  lefs  of 

it.     iti  Germany  and  Sweden,  if  a  Ewe  be  a  remarkably  good  Breeder,  they  keep  her  beyond  the 
i  J  Time,  though  her  Mouth  is  broken,  and  fupply  her  with  foft  Food  when  fhe  can  no  longer 
The  Ewe  goes  One  hundred  and  Fifty  Days  or  Five  Months  ;  She  knows  her  Lamb, 
and  the  Lamb  her  in  a  large  Flock,  though  Sheep  are  looked  on  otherwife  as  very  ftupid  Creatures. 
1  It  is   from  this  flegmatic  Conftitution  that  Sheep  are  expofed  to  fo  many,  and    fuch  dan- 
gerous Difterrpers.     It  is  obferveable,  that  almoft  all  the  Cautions  for  preventing,  and  Remedies 
for  the  Cure  of  thefe,  are  to  be  found   in  Virgil,  Columella,  or   fome  other  of  the  Authors  de  re 
Ruftita.     It  Ihould  feera,  that  we  have  added  little  from   our  own  Experience,  which  is  lingular, 
and  the  more  fo,  as  our  Soil  and  Climate,  and  we  may  prefume  too  the  Nature  of  our  Sheep,  to  be 
in  fome  Degree  difl.rent  from  theirs. 

is 
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is  known  by  their  Teeth ;  when  a  Sheep  is  one  Shear,  as  they  call  ir»- 
they  have  Two  broad  Teeth  before;  when  Two  Shear,  Four;  when  Three, 
Six ;  when  Four,  Eight  ;  after  which  their  Mouths  begin  to  break  ™. 
They  begin  to  bear  Lambs  at  Two  Years  old,  and  have  feldom  more  than 
One  at  a  Time,  fometimes  Two,  very  feldom  Three.  The  third  Lamb, 
that  is,  the  Third  a  Ewe  brings,  is  held  to  be  the  ltouteft,  and  com- 
monly proves  the  belt  Breeder.  In  rich  fat  Paftures  the  Sheep  are  tall, 
ftrait,  and  of  a  large  Size.  Where  they  feed  on  Hills  and  fhort  Grafs  they 
are  fmaller,  but  are  itout  and  fquare.  In  all  dry  Soils,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
they  do  well,  but  are  thought  to  thrive  belt  upon  Land  that  is  newly  broken 
up  ". 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  Sheep  are  very  ufeful  to  Men,  and  indeed 
they  are  not  fo  only  living  and  dead,  but  alfo  evciy  Part  of  them  has  its 
Ufes.  Their  Flefh  affords  a  pi.  fant  light;  and  wholefonie  Nutriment, 
infomuch  that  People   eat  gx  .::'cr,  and  with  lets  Satiety  than 

any  other  Kind  of  Meat.  Their  Milk  is  much  ufed  in  other  Countries 
both  for  Butter  and  Cheefe,  and  mixed  with  Cows  Milk,  is  thought  to 
give  an  excellent  Fkvou  the  Litter.     It  is   alio  efteemed  very  falutary, 

more  efpeeially   in    D  of  the   Breafto.    The    Skin   when   tanned   or 

tawed,  which  is  drefiing  them  white,  makes  good  Leather,  and  that  is  ap- 
plied to  a  great  Variety  of  Ufes.  It  is  fo  dreffed,  in  France  efpeeially,  as  to 
referable  bhamoy.  Befides  this,  it  is  made  with  much  Skill  and  Pains 
into  Parchmentp.     The  Suet  or  Tallow  is  alfo  a  Commodity  of  great  and 

general 

m  la  order  to  underftand  this  clearly  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  a  Lamb  at  a  Year  old 
hath  eight  Teeth  in  the  lower  Jaw,  but  thefe  are  all  fharp,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Dog- 
teeth.  At  Two  Years  of  Age  Six  of  thefe  remain,  and  in  the  Front  they  have  Two  broad  Teeth. 
At  Five  Years  old  they  have  Eight  broad,  and  no  fharp  Teeth  at  all.  But  though  their  Mouths 
break  at  Seven,  they  will  live,  and  their  Fleeces  grow,  to  Twenty.  Vide  JohL,ftoni  Hift.  Nat. 
de  Quadruped,  p.  61. 

n  We  have  very  different  Kinds  of  Sheep  in   England;  in  Hereford  fhire,  Worcefferfhire,  and' 
Gloucefterfhire,  for  Example,    they  have  fraali  Sheep  with  black    Faces,  which  bear  fine  Wool, 
but  their  Burthens  are  not  great.      Warwickshire,  BLickinghamfnire,  and  Northamptonfhire   pro- 
duce large  boned  Sheep  of  the  beft  Shape  and  deepeft  Staple.     Lincolnshire  the  largefl  Sheep  of" 
ail.  In  Wales  the  Sheep  are  fmall,  excellent  in  their  Fiefh,    but  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  their 
Fleece. 

°  SancTorius  h.is  eftablilhed  the  Superiority  of  Mutton  as  an  Animal:  Food  from  Experiment, 
Profper  Alpinus  allures  us,  that  the  Arabs  half  boil  their  Mutton,  then  put  it  in  a  Pot  well  llopp'd, 
and  fo  carry  it  even  in  their  Journies  under  th.it  hot  Climate  for  Twenty  Days  without  cor- 
rupting. Sheep's  Milk  is  frill  much  ufed  in  fome  Countries,  and  is  very  rich  in  its  Nature.  The 
Brain,  the  Gall,  the  Oefypus,  or  Sweat  on  the  Thighs,  the  unwarned  Wool,  the  Fat,  Lungs, 
Cawl,  Dung,  Urine,  Bladder,  Head,  Feet,  incinerated  Bones,  and  Rennet,  are  all  ufed  in  Phy- 
fick. 

»  The  Curriers  have  many  different  Methods  of  dreflirrg  Skins,  according  to  the  different" 
Purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied.  Amongfr  others,  a  Method  hath  been  found  to  make  them' 
refcmble  Shagreen.     At  Rome  and  Paris  they  dilcoveredthe  Means  of  feparating,  by  the'  Help  of' 

Jaime, 
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general  Utility,  fo  that  what  is  annually  confumed,  efpecially  at  its  prefent 
Price,  amounts  to  a  great  Sum.  Several  Toys  and  other  Utenfils  are  made 
of  the  Bones.  The  very  Dung  is  efteemed  the  beft  of  all  others,  more 
efpecially  for  cold  Clays.  It  is  for  this  Purpofe  that  they  are  kept  in 
Folds  upon  the  Land,  which  by  this  Means  is  enriched  by  the  Urine  as 
well  as  the  Dung,  and  the  more  if  the  Ground  be  ploughed  immediately 
after  the  Sheep  are  removed,  fo  that  the  Salts  are  lefs  exhaled  q.  But  the 
bell:  Improvement  is  made  in  Flanders  by  the  Help  of  a  covered  Fold,  in 
which  their  Urine  and  Dung  is  mixed  with  Earth,  Sand,  &c.  and  this  is 
afterwards  fpread  upon  the  Land,  which  Method  is  alfo  in  fome  Places 
pradtifed  here.  The  vail  Advantages  which  in  this  Refpect  are  derived 
from  thefe  Animals,  may  by  mature  Meditation  be  clearly  conceived, 
though  it  could  not  be  eafily  reduced  to  Calculation  r.  The  Swedes  have 
endeavoured  to  exprefs  it  in  a  Proverb  ;  «'  Sheep,  "  fay  they,"  have  golden 
"  Feet,  and  where-ever  the  Print  of  them  appears  the  Soil  is  turned  into 
«  Gold." 

Their  Wool  however,  as  the  great  Source  of  Profit,  hath  always  been 
efteemed  the  principal  Thing  to  be  regarded  in  Sheep,  and  by  which  their 
Excellence  was  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  determined  s.  In  this  Light  our 
Wool  has  been  very  highly  confidered  for  a  long  Series  of  Ages  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  and  as  fuch  hath  been  a  continual  and  a  copious  Source 
oflnduftry  and  Wealth  to  this  Nation.  A  Subject,  which  as  our  Plan  re- 
quires, we  fhall  endeavour  fuccinclly  to  explain.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  fo  the  Sheep  alfo  came  origi- 

Lime,  the  Epidermis  or  upper  Tegument  of  the  Sheep-fkin,  which  prepared  in  a  particular 
Manner  is  called  Cuir  de  Poule,  and  the  Gloves  made  of  it  Chicken  Gloves.  The  Value  of 
Sheep  and  Lambfkins  is  very  confiderable. 

*  There  is  fcarce  any  Article  refpeifting  Agriculture  in  which  Authors,  ancient  and  modern,  fo 
clearly  agree,  as  in  prefering  this  to  all  other  Dungs,  which  Unanimity  can  only  be  founded  iu 
Experience  Mr.  Lifie  obferves,  the  Virtue  of  Sheep's  Dung  varies  according  to  the  Food  of  the 
Animal.  He  fays  alfo,  that  the  Dung  of  Ewes  is  preferable  to  that  of  Weathers.  It  is  not  only 
their  Dung,  but  the  very  treading  and  lying  of  Sheep  upon  the  Ground  that  warms  and  im- 
proves it. 

r  In  fome  Parts  of  England  they  give  Twelve  Pence  a'Night  for  the  Tails  (as  they  Phrafe  it) 
of  an  Hundred  Sheep,  that  is  for  folding  them  One  Night  on  the  Ground.  By  this,  fome  Guefs 
might  be  formed  of  the  Advantage  derived  this  Way  from  Sheep.  But  it  will  be  ftill  clearer, 
if  we  recollect  what  in  the  former  Chapter  hath  been  cited  from  Sir  Richard  Wefton,  who  af- 
firms by  the  Method  mentioned  in  the  Text,  the  fandy  Heaths  in  Biabant  were  brought  to  pro- 
duce twice,  nay,  thrice  as  much  as  the  beft  natural  Lands  in  the  Province. 

5  Sheep  are  the  only  Creatures  that,  ftriclly  fpcaking,  bear  Wool,  and  the  French  ftile  them 
very  properly  Betes  a  Laine.  This  Subftance,  which  is  compofed  of  very  fine  Threads,  twitted 
id  a  particular  Manner,  arifes  from  the  moift  lax  Conftitution  of  the  Animal,  the  peculiar  Tex- 
ture of  the  Skin,  and  the  Nature  of  its  Food.  If  the  Reader  is  inclined  to  fee  a  very  fuccinft  as 
well  as  fcientiric  Hiftory  of  the  Sheep,  he  may  confult  the  Syflema  Naturae  of  the  learned  and  ac- 
i^me  Liuiueus,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  Edit.  xrna. 

nally 
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nally  hither  fromfome  other  Country,  and  moft  probably,  for  many  Reafons 
that  might  be  aliigned,  from  Spain  \  But  as  to  what  is  reported  of  Henry  the 
Second,  or  fome  other  of  our  Princes,  fending  for  Rams  or  Sheep  from  thence,, 
in  order  to  improve  our  Breed,  it  feems  to  be  equally  abfurd  and  fabulous  u. 
Our  Wool  continued  a  ftaple  Commodity  for  many  Ages  after  we  had  the 
Manufacture;  and  at  what  Time  this  was  firfl  introduced,  is,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  ftrange,  very  far  from  being  diftinct  or  clear.  But  that  we  had 
it,  at  leaft  in  fome  Degree,  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century  is 
very  certain  w  :  Though  it  mud  be  acknowledged  the  Introduction  of  it  is 
commonly  placed  much  lower,  even  by  very  intelligent  Writers.  There 
feems  to  be  but  fmall  if  any  Foundation  for  the  Tale  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  fending  over  fome  Englilh  Sheep  from  Cotfvvold,  from  whence 
the  excellent  Breed  of  Sheep  in  Spain  are  fuppofed  to  be  derived  *.  What 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  fay,  that  their  Wool  was  much  improved  by  the 
Care  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  bringing  over  Rams  from  Africa;  that,  is  Rams 
bred  by  the  Arabians  there,  is  much  more  probable,  and  a  practice  by  no 
means  new  in  Spain,  where  the  Management  and  Improvement  of  their 
Flocks  hath  been  always  the  favoured  Point  of  their  Oeconomy  >'. 

As 

1  It  is  the  Opinion  of  the  moft  learned  and  judicious  Authors,  that  the  Northern  Parts  of  this: 
great  lfland  were  peopled  from  Germany,  the  Southern  from  Gaul,  and  the  Weftern  from  Spain  ; 
and  there  feems  to  be  little  Doubt,  that  the  original  Inhabitants  of  Ireland  came  from  the  fame 
Country.  There  is  therefore  nothing  unreafonable  in  fuppofing  they  brought  over  Sheep  with 
them,  which  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Breed  being  the  fame  in  both  Wands,  and  having  a. 
great  Refemblance  unto  thofe  of  Spain. 

u  Part  of  the  Ranfom  of  King  Richard  I.  was  raifed  by  a  Loan  of  Wool,  which  (hews  that  long 
before  this  it  was  a  ftaple  Commodity.  P.  Chomel,  in  his  DicYionnaire  Oeconomique,  gives  us  a 
long  formal  Story  of  a  wife  King  of  England,  who  fent  an  AmbafTador  to  a  King  of  Caftiie,  from 
whom  he  procured  Three  Thoufand  Sheep,  which  he  distributed,  a  Ram  and  Two  Ewes,  to  every 
Pariflh.  in  which  there  was  proper  Pafture :  All  which  is  a  pure  Fiction,  intended  to  (hew  how 
eafily  fuch  a  fcheme  might  be  executed  in  France.  It  is  Conjecture,  not  Authority  that  applies- 
this  to  Henry  II.  But  againft  this,  our  Hiftory  furnilhes  a  Fact  that  feems  to  be  decifive :  For 
that  Monarch,  in  the  Thirty-firft  Year  of  his  Reign,  granted  a  Patent  to  the  Weavers  of  London, 
that  if  any  Cloth  was  found  to  be  compofed  of  Spaniih  mixed  with  Englifh  Wool,  it  (hould  be 
burned  by  the  Mayor.     Stowe's  Annals,  p.  419. 

w  In  the  former  Note  it  hath  been  (hewn,  that  we  had  this  Manufacture,  and  were  jealous  of 
it,  A.  D.  1185.  In  A.  D.  1224,  we  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the  Breadth  of  Cloths. . 
Upon  this  Statute  Sir  Edward  Coke  very  juftly.obferves,  that  though  this  is  the  firft  Law  refpecting 
it,  the  Woollen  Manufacture  had  neverthelefs  fubfilted  here  from  Times  beyond  Memory.  Yet 
our  Hiftorians  fix  it  to  A.  D.  133  1,  which  was  28th  Edward  III.  becaufe  in  that  Year  the  King 
brought  John  Kemp  and  other  woollen  Weavers  from  Flanders. 

x  The  only  Authority  for  this  is  Hall's  Chronicle  of  Edward  VI.  fol.  vii.  and  he  miftakes  the 
Year  of  the  Treaty.     Some  foreign  Writers  reverfe  the  Story,  and  fay  it  was  Edward  IV.  who  pro- 
cured Sheep  from  Spain.    But  the  great  Objection  is,  that  allowing  the  Fact  of  a  Prefent  made  to  = 
the  King  of  Arragon  of  Sheep  from  Cotefwold,  the  fine  Wool  of  Spain  is  not  in  Arragon  but  in 
Caftiie,  and  had  been  there  long  before  this  Time.     It  would  have  been  eafkr  for  them  to  have- 
mended  their  Breed  from  thence  than  from  England. 

y  The  Lanas  Caftillas,  or  fine  Wools  of  Caftiie,  are  divided  into  Segovianas,  Leonifas,  Segovias,  So-- 
rias;  and  Molinas.  The  Wools  of  Arragon  are  Albarazins,  fine^nd  middle,  the  Campos,  and  the  blacks 

3  Wool* 
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As  Wool  and  woollen  Manufactures  continued  for  many  Ages  the  prin- 
cipal  Commodities  of  this   Country,    (o   we  need  not  wonder,   that    du- 
ring  this   Space  they  were  both  of  them  the  conftant  Objects   of  Govern- 
ment7.    Our  Kings  drew  a  very  large  Revenue  from  the  Cuftom  upon 
Wool  exported,   a  great  Part  of  which,  though  not  all,  went  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  it  was  manufactured  in  great  Perfection,  to  the  no  fmall 
Emolument  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  while  they  could   be  plentifully  fup- 
plied  by  us,  did  not  give  themfelves  much  Concern  about  procuring  Wool 
from  other  Countries1.    As  our  Manufacture  alio  became  considerable,  -and 
much  of  our  woollen  Cloth  was  exported,  many  Regulations  were  thought 
jieceffary  for  fixing  the  Reputation  of  it,   by  afcertaining  the  Finenefs  and 
Mcafure  of  the  relpective  Kinds  of  Cloth  at  home,  and  the  affigning  cer- 
tain Ports  both  here  and  in  foreign  Parts  from  which,   and  to  which  only, 
they  mould  be  exported,  and  thefe  were  fliied   Staples  which,  according 
to  the  fluctuating  Politics  of  thofe  Times,  were  frequently  changed  b.  From 
the  fame  Caufe   arofe  the  Privileges   granted  at  different  Times,  with  re- 
fpecttothe  Company  of  foreign  Merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  and  the 
JEngliili  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  with  Reftraints  upon 
the  Reft  of  the  Subjects  from  exporting  Cloths,  which  though  they  appear  to 
us  very  ltrange,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  the  publick  Intereft,  were 
aiot  feen  in  that  Light  then,  at  leafi  by   thofe  who  were  intruded  with 

Wool  of  SaragcfTa.  There  are  r.lfo  fine  Wools  from  Portugal  and  Navarre.  We  have  generally  im- 
ported the  Prime  of  the  Caftilian  Wools,  which  were  ufed  in  making  our  fineft  Cloths;  our  own 
-from  Herefordshire,  Cotefwold,  and  the  Ifie   of  Wight  being  equal  to  the  Reft  of  the  Caftiliaa 
Wools  in  all  Refpects. 

-  It  was  for  this  Reafon  we  find  moie  Laws  relating  to  them  than  in  Reference  to  any  other 
Subject.  At  home  they  made  the  Bulk  of  private  Property.  The  Wealth  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 
aud  Monafteries  confifted  chiefly  in  Wool.  It  was  at  the  fame  Time  the  prime  Article  in  Com- 
merce. Aids  to  the  Crown  were  granted  therein.  It  fupplied  the  Demands  for  the  Supper*  of 
Armies,  the  Payment  of  Subfidies,  and  all  other  Expences  incurred  on  the  Account  of  the  Pub- 
lick  in  foreign  Parts. 

a  It  was  the  Intercourfe  In  refpect  to  Trade,  that  occafioned  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  fo  clofe 
a  Conjunction  between  the  Two  States,  which  was  equally  conducive  to  their  Interefts.  Our  Wools 
long  fupported  .their  Manufactures,  in  which  they  were  alfo  our  Mafters,  as  they  likewife  were  in  other 
Arts.  But  this  Harmony  between  the  States  was  fometimes  interrupted,  generally  through  the 
Quarrels  and  Caprices  of  their  Princes,  and  to  the  no  fmall  Detriment  of  their  refpective  Sub- 
I  ,  which  however,  when  felt,  brought  them  together  again. 

h  There  were  various  Motives  affigned  for  the  fixing  and  removing  thefe  Staples ;  but  the 
great  Object  therein  was  the  gaining  a  more  perfect  Knowledge  of  what  was  exported,  and  fe- 
(  curing  the  Cuftom.  But  whatever  the  Object  might  be,  the  Places  abroad  and  at  home,  where 
thefe  Staples  were  fixed  (though  but  for  a  Time)  were  exceedingly  benefited  by  them.  Thofe 
yigiaally  affigned  for  England  were  Briftol,  Canterbury,  Chichefter,  Exeter,  Newcaftle  upon 
'i'yne,  Norwich,  Weftminfter,  and  York.  For  Wales,  Caermarthen.  For  Ireland,  Cork,  Drog- 
Jieda,  Dublin,  and  Waterford.  To  facilitate  Exportation  they  were  to  be  fent  from  York  to 
Hull,  from  Lincoln  to  Bofton,  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth,  from  Weftminfter  to  London,  from 
.Canterbury  to  Sandwich,  and  from  Winchefter  to  Southampton. 

2  Power. 
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Powers     In  point  of  Fact  however,  very  great  Exportation  were  made, 
which  could  not  but  be  very  advantageous  to  this  Nation,  apd  at  the 
Time  the  Wealth  of  thefe  Corporations  enabled  them  to  make  great  Loa 
and  to  be  in  other  Refpects  very  ferviceable  to  Government,  which,  genera 
fpeaking,   preferved  them  againft  the  Complaints   that   from  time  to  time 
were  very  naturally  raifed  againft  fuch  Monopolies^.   But  in  Proceis  of  Time 
as  Commerce  became  better  underftood,  and  a  Spirit  of  Freedom  gradual 
prevailed,  the  firft  of  thefe  Companies  gave  way,   though   the   latter  ftill 
maintained  its  Ground,    as  being  compofed  of  Engliih    Merchants,  whoic 
Gains,  whatever   they   were,     naturally    and    neceffirily  centered  in    this 
Country,  which  m  ide  their  Monopoly,   though  ftill  a  Monopoly,  more  to- 
lerable, and  at  the  fame  Time  the  great  Riches  they  acquired,  gave  them 
a  very  extenfive  Influence,   and  procured  them  very  considerable  Support  e. 

In  the  glorious  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  many  wife  Laws  were  en-  t- 
ed  lor  promoting  our  foreign  Trade,  feveral  of  which  were  in  many  Relpects 
very  favourable  to  this  important  Manufacture.  Behdes,  many  new  Chan- 
nels were  opened  and  feveral  of  thefe  left  free,  by  which  in  a  Courfe  of 
Years,  the  Exportation  of  Woollen  Cloths  of  different  Sorts  was  fo  in- 
creafed,  as  to  amount  to  a  Million  and  a  Half  annually  f'.  It  does  not  how- 

c  Thefe  great  and  opulent  Companies,  by  Means  of  their  extenfive  Correfpondence  abroad,  and 
their  numerous  Conneclions,  fupported  by  their  Privileges  here,  were  enabled  to  export  annually 
immenfe  Quantities  of  Cloth  to  foreign  Markets  with  much  Regularity  and  Certainty,  which  na- 
turally recommended  them  to  every  Government,  who,  as  it  was  natural,  preferred  that  Stability  in 
Trade  which  certainly  anfwered  bell  to  them  to  the  laying  it  open,  though  that  might,  in  many 
Rel  peels,  have  anfwered  better  to  the  People. 

d  The  Trade  to  France,  Italy,  and  the  IflcS  adjacent,  at  leaft  in  fome  Periods,  were  in  refpecT 
to  Wool  and  Woollen  Cloths  left  free.  This  gave  the  Subjects  fome  Notions  of  unreflrained 
Commerce,  and  indifpofed  them  efpecially  againil  the  Merchants  of  the  Hanie.  Yet  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  Trade  to  Italy,  it  was  not  carried  on  in  our  Veflels,  but  the  Met  chants  from  Genoa  and 
other  Places  came  with  their  Commodities  to  Southampton,  fold  them  to  our  Merchants,  and 
took  their  Value  in  our  Gooc's. 

e  In  A.  D.  1552  the  Company  of  the  Stilyard  were  diftblved  for  the  Abufe  of  their  Charter.  But 
our  Iliftorians  give  an  obfeure  Account  of  the-Matter,  in  faying  they  exported  44,000  Cloths,  and 
ail  other  Merchants  but  1  too.  It  could  be  no  Crime  !o  export  a  large  Quantity  of  our  Manufac* 
tm  cs  either  againft  the  Crown  or  the  Nation.  What  was  it  then  ?  Sir  John  Hayward  (Kennet's 
Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  326)  fays,  all  the  other  foreign  Merchants  exported  but  1 100  Cloths.  The  Mer- 
chants of  the  Stilyard  were  by  their  Charter  favoured  in  their  Cuftoms,  and  in  the  Reign  ot  Edward 
TV.  forfeited  their  Charter  for  colouring  other  Strangers  Goods,  that  i?,  exporting  them  as  if  they 
had  been  theirs,  but  had  it  reftored.  It  is  mod  likely  they  were  guilty  of  the  fame  Fault  now. 
They  were  profecuted  before  the  Council  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 

'  There  were  fome  prudent  Regulations  made  in  refpect  to  the  Manufacture.  A  kind  Recep- 
tion was  given  to  the  Proteftant  Weavers  driven  out  of  Flanders  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  Purity 
of  the  Coin  was  reftored.  Trade  was  opened  with  Holland,  France,  and  the  Streights.  After 
Antwerp  was  deftroyed,  a  new  Correfpondence  arofe  from  our  Staples  being  transferred  to  Emb- 
den,  Middleburgh,  Stade,  and  Hamburgh.  Our  Commerce  to  Turkey,  Baibary,  and  the  Fall 
Indies,  now  firtt  eftabliflied,  procured  us  Variety  of  new  Markets. 

Vol.  II.  X  ever 
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ever  appear  that  there  was  any  Prohibition  by  Law  againft  the  exporting, 
of  Wool,  of  which  however  there  was  probably  no  great  Quantity  fent 
abroad,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Demands  of  our  Manufacturers  at  home. 
Thefe  Circumftances  being  duly  and  candidly  confidered,  foreign  Hifto- 
rians,  and  particularly  the  learned  Grotius,  and  the  judicious  Prefident  de 
Thou,  are  very  excufable,  in  fuppofing  that  our  Woollen  Manufacture  was 
eftablilhed  in  this,  or  at  the  higheft  in  King  Edward's  Reign,  though  it 
imports  us  very  much  to  know,  that  in  this  Refpecf  they  were  certainly  very 
much  miftakeng.  In  the  fucceeding  Reign  the  Exportation  of  Wool  was 
forbidden  by  Proclamation,  but  was  neverthelefs  probably  permitted  under 
Licences  h.  At  length,  Anno  Domini  1614,  a  very  plauilble  Propofal  was 
made,  and  met  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Crown,  which  was  for  re- 
ftraining  the  Exportation  of  white  Cloths,  and  fuffering  only  fuch  to  be 
fent  abroad  as  were  drefied  and  dyed  at  home.  It  is  very  evident,  that  if 
the  End,  which  by  this  Meafure  was  propofed,  could  have  been  compafled,  as 
in  fome  Degree  it  might  poffibly  have  been,  if  the  Dreffing  and  Dyeing,  in 
or  der  to  their  being  one  as  cheap  as  poffible,  had  been  left  free,  it  would 
in  a  national  Light  have  been  very  beneficial,  by  increaling  the  Number  of 
Hands  employed  in  the  Manufacture  at  home  i.  But  as  it  was  managed 
it  proved  highly  detrimental.  For  as  hitherto  Foreigners,  and  efpecially 
the  People  of  the  Low  Countries,  having  participated  in  the  Profit  by 
Dreffing  and  Dyeing  our  white  Cloths,  this  interested  them  in  extend- 
ing their  Sale ;  upon  the  depriving  them  of  that  Advantage  they  revolted 
againft  this  Scheme,  and  being  no  longer  fupplied  with  our  Wool  as  they- 

S  Grot,  de  Rebus  Belg.  lib.  vii.  aflerts,  that  in  former  Times  Commerce  was  wholly  in  the 
Hands  of  the  trading  Cities  in  Germany,  who  had  an  Eflablifhment  at  London  ;  the  Englifh  in 
thofe  Days  balanced  in  a  great  Meafure  with  other  Nations  from  the  Produce  of  their  Paftures, 
exporting  nothing  but  raw  Wool  till  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  banifhed  Perfons  from  the  Low- 
Countries  taught  them  how  to  manufacture  their  own  Wool,  which  enabled  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
Merchants  of  the  Stilyard.  Thuan.  Htfr.  fui  Temporis,  lib.  xlvi.  after  giving  a  molt  pathetic  De- 
tail of  the  Cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  their  Confequences,  affures  us,  that  it  was  from  the 
1  lemiffi  Fugitives  who  fled  hither  from  his  Severities,  that  we  learned  all  our  Manufactures,  having, 
no  Arts  amongft  us  before,  except  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  adding  a  Lilt  (&>  Towns  with  Nor- 
wich at  their  Head,  which  being  decayed  and  deferted,  were  repaired  and  inhabited  by  thefe  in- 
dustrious Refugees. 

h  There  are  many  Inftances  alinoit  in  every  Reign  of  prohibiting  or  reftraining  the  Exportation:" 
of  Wool,  fometimes  under  the  fevereft  Penalties,  which  were  always  boked  on  as  Grievances,  be- 
eanfe  the  Intention  was  not  to  keep  Wool  at  home,  but  to  extort  Money  beyond  the  Sub/idy 
ugh  that  was  very  large)  for  a  difpenfing  Licence,  which  was  not  refufed  if  well  paid  for. 
Uuiler  this  Reign  the  Prohibition  was  a  popular  Meafure,  Wool  being  dear,  and  the  Licences 
were  oi  1  afional  Refources  for  the  Supply  of  a  neceffitous  Treafury. 

;s  by  no  Means  a  new  Thought,  for  there  had  been  a  Statute  made  27  Henry  VIII. 
pro!  king  the  Exportation  of  white  Cloths  above  the  Value  of  Four  Pounds  a  Cloth.  But 
;  jcperience  the  Merchant  Adventurers  reprefented  this  as  highly  prejudicial  to 

Trade,  and  Q^  Elizabeth  granted  them  a  Licence  to  export  white  Cloths,  non  obflante  this  Sta- 
t  :ie.  By. this  they  recovered  the  Trade  lb  as  to  vend  80,000  Cloths  annually,  all  other  Merchants 
remaining  bound  by  that  Statute. 

2  had 
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had  been  formerly,  began  to  look  out  for  other  Markets,  and  to  ftri 
more  generally  into  the  Manufacture  than  they  had  done,  in  both  which 
their  Example  was  followed  in  Germany,  which  proved  fo  manifeilly  in- 
jurious to  our  Trade,  that  in  Two  Years  this  Projecl  was  given  upk.  This 
palliated  but  did  not  cure  the  Wound.  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  up ■■■:• 
this  as  it  is  by  much  the  mofl  remarkable  Circumftance  in  the  Hih;ory  of 
the  Woollen  Manufactory. 

Charles  the  Firit,  after  the  Example  of  his  Father,  prohibited  the 
Exportation  of  Wool  by  Proclamation,  as  a  Thing,  on  account  of  the 
Dearnefs  of  Wool,  generally  acceptable  to  the  People  '.  Some  Regulations 
were  alio  made  in  the  fame  Reign  in  refpecT:  to  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers,  which  however,  becaufe  they  it  ill  left  it  a  Monopoly,  were  not 
fitisfactory.  When  the  Parliament  aiTumed  the  Power,  Application  was 
made  to  them  on  that  Subject ;  but  the  Company  advancing  a  Sum  of  Money 
for  their  Service,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  Privileges.  In  1647,  the  Ex- 
portation of  Wool,  as  agreeable  to  the  Senfe  of  the  Publick,  was  prohibited 
by  an  Ordinance  of  both  Houies,  and  after  the  Reftoration  this  Prohibition 
was  renewed  by  more  than  One  Law  under  the  fevereit  Penalties21.  When 
M.  Colbert  entered  on  his  fo  much  celebrated  Plan  for  fettling  Manufac- 

k  It  was  the  great  Sale  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  which  produced  this  Overture  from  Al- 
derman Cockain  and  his  AfTbciatcs,  who  procured  a  Patent  for  Drefling  and  Dyeing  Cloths.  They 
were  oppofed  by  the  old  Company  at  home,  their  Cloths  were  prohibited  abroad,  which  pro- 
duced an  abfolute  Stagnation  of  Trade,  which  intimidated  the  new  Company.  The  Confequences 
might  have  been,  and  indeed  were  foon  difcerned,  and  by  an  immediate  Recall  of  the  Patent 
might  have  been  in  a  great  Meafure  prevented.  But  according  to  the  procrafiinating  Humour  of  the 
Times,  and  out  of  too  great  Deference  for  fome  powerful  Perions  who  patronized  the  Project, 
it  was  over  and  over  canvaffed  in  Council,  and  not  cancelled  at  laft  till  voted  a  Monopoly  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  See  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  ij6^,"4lo.  vol.  iii.  p.  327,  32S.  Coke's  Dete<fHoa 
of  the  Four  laft  Reigns,  p.  43. 

1  There  was  ever  in  this  a  great  Jcaloufy  of  other  Nations  depriving  u*  of  our  Wool.  At 
firft  it  was  apprehended  from  carrying  abroad  live  Rams  and  Sheep,  which  was  foibid  by  Pro- 
clamation fo  early  as  A.  D.  1338,  by  Edward  III.  and  again  by  a  Law,  A.  D.  1424,  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  Practice  however  continued,  which  occafior.ed  the  fevere  Statute 
8  Eliz.  cap.  iii.  by  which  for  the  firit  Offence  the  Criminal  was  to  forfeit  ail  his  Goods,  fuffer 
Imprifonment  for  a  Year,  and  Lofs  of  the  Left  Hand  to  be  nailed  up  in  the  moil  confpicuous  Part 
of  the  Market  Place  where  the  Punifhment  was  inflicted,  and  the  fecond  Offence  was  declared 
Felony.  This  Law  has  bten  often  laid  to  be  againfr.  exporting  Wool.  But  no  fucli  Law 
pafled  during  that  or  the  Two  fucceeding  Reigns,  it  was  only  prohibited  by  King  James's  Proclama- 
tion, A.  D.  1604,  and  again  by  this  of  King  Charles  in  A.  D.  1630.  Rymer's  Fcedera,  torn,  xiw 
p.  155. 

m  See  the  Three  Statutes  of  the  1  2th,  13th,  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  In  the  Preamble  to  the 
Firft,  the  Defign  of  the  t\£l  is  declared  to  be,  finding  Employment  fuffkient  tor  the  Poor,  and 
that  the  whole  Benefit  derivable  from  the  native  Commodities  of  this  Realm  may  redound  to,  and 
be  folely  enjoyed  by  its  Subjects.  It  alfo  enacts,  that  if  any  Perfon  (hall  tranfport,  or  as  Traders 
caufe  to  be  tranlponed,  Sheep,  Wool,  &c.  and  be  convicted  thereof,  they  (hall  be  difabled  from 
requiring  any  Debt  or  Account  from  any  Factors  or  Debtors,  without  taking  away  the  heavier  Pe- 
nalty in  the  Act  before  mentioned. 

X  2  tures 
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tures  in  France,  that  of  Wool  was  one  of  the  firfl  undertaken,  and  prcfecuted 
with  the  greateft  Effect,  which,  as  it  excited  much  Jealoufy,  fo  it  occalion- 
ed  many,  and  thofe  not  ineffectual  Precautions,  to  be  taken   for  the  Secu- 
rity of  this  valuable  Branch  of  Induftry  and  Commerce  here  ".      Soon  after 
the  Revolution,  the  Woollen  Trade,  in  point  of  Exportation,  a  Thing  ar- 
dently and  univerfally  wifhed,  was  fet  entirely  free,  and  from  that  Time, 
in  every  Reign,  the  Legiflature  hath  (hewn  all  poffible  Attention  to  its  En- 
couragement and  Support".     With  this  View  many  new  Laws  have  been 
made  to  prevent  by  every  poffible  Method  the  clandefline  Exportation   of 
Wool,  either  from  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  for  regulating  the  Trade  of  the 
latter,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  fee,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  injurious  to 
the    former.      By  removing    thofe  Impositions,  which,  however   tolerable 
while    we  had  fewer  Rivals,   were  now   no   longer    to    be  iuftained;   by 
providing  as  far  as  Laws  can   provide  for  the  due  making  and  manufac- 
turing of  Cloth,  and  other  Kinds  of  Drapery,  that  the   Reputation  of  our 
Woollen  Goods  might  not  fuffer  in  foreign  Parts,   through  any   Frauds  in 
the  making;  by  fecuring  the  Journeymen  from  any  Injuftice  or  Oppref- 
fion  from   the  Avarice    of  their  Mafters,  and   by  every  other  Means  that 
appeared  to  have  a  rational  Tendency  to  the  preferving  this  important  Ob- 
ject, and  which    ought  to   be  considered  as  none  of  the  leaf!  Marks  of 
Kindnefs  and  Attention,  altering,  amending,  and  repealing  p  fuch  of  thefe 
Laws  as  from  Experience  were  difcovered,  from  a  Change  of  CircumftanceS' 
or  any  other  Caufes,   to  be  ineffectual  or  injurious. 

n  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  we  hid  Holland  and  Germany  before,  fo  from  this  Period  Franc* 
became  our  Rival,  and  a  very  formidable  Rival  (he  hath  been,  though  confelTedly  inferior  in  the  Ma- 
terial, at  Icafl  of  her  own  Growth.  But  this  was  made  up  by  large  Affiftances  from  Govern- 
ment, Affu.uity  in  Management,  well  planned  Efrabli/hments,  the  Aid  of  foreign  Artificers,  and 
Gheapnefs  of  Labour.  All  thefe  have  been  fttadily  employed  in  the  Support  of  her  Manufac 
s  ever  fin>.e. 

o  In  confequence  of  feveral  of  thefe  Laws,  which  removed  many  Obftacles,  furnifhed  various 
Encouragements,  and  promoted  a  general  and  vigorous  Spirit  of  Induilry,  the  Englifh  Woollen. 
Manufactory  was  enabled  to  cope  with  all  its  Rivals,  more  efpecially  by  the  Treaty  concluded 
with  Portugal  in  1703,  and  the  Demands  from  our  own  Plantations,  particularly  on  the  Continent 
of  North  America,  and  other  new  Channels  of  Trade  that  were  opened,  by  our  Merchants  being 
releafed  from  all  Reflraints,  and  left  at  full  Liberty  to  promote  the  publick  Inten.fl  and  then- 
own. 

f  This  abundantly  appears  in  the  many  Laws  for  regulating  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Drapery,  fo  as 
to  correct  eveiy  Species  of  Fraud,  and  to  amend  every  Defect  as  foon  as  either  was  difcovered. 
By  the  Statute,  1 1  William  III.  cap.  xx  §  i.  All  Dutito  on  all  Cloths  and  Woollen  Goods,  and 
Subfaly  and  Aulnage,  were  taken  away.  Yet  by  the  Statute,  6  Ann,  cap.  xx.  §  i  a  Duty  of 
Five  Shillings  was,  and  from  very  prudent  Motives,  again  impofed  on  every  Piece  of  broad  Cloth 
exported  White,  but  without  anv  Reftrainl  of  Exportation.  By  feveral  Laws  pallid  in  the  Reign 
of  King  William,  Ports  in  Ireland  were  fixed,  from  which  only  Wool  was  to  be  exported,  and 
this  only  to  certain  afTigned  Ports  in  England,  in  which  (ome  Alterations  were  made  in  the  Reign 
qf  Queen  Anne.  But  in  A.  D.  1751,,  all  thefe  Reltraints  were  takea  away,  and  all  the  Ports 
opened  for  this  Purpofe  in  both  Mantis. 

It 
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It  is  not   to   be  doubted,   that  we  have    throughout   thefe  Iflands  very- 
great   natural  Advantages  in  refpect  both  to  this  valuable  Material  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  fuch  as  in  regard  to  either  cannot  betaken  from  usq.   For 
we  have  Sheep  of  very  different  Sizes,  and  their  Wool  is  alfo  of  very  dif- 
ferent Qualities,  yet  all  of  them  ferviceable  to  fome  Purpofe  or  other,  and 
confequently  all  of  feme,   though  not  of  the  fame  Worth  r.     The  Spanifli 
Wools  that  we  import  are  only  thofe  of  their  firft  and  fined  Sort,  fince  we 
have  enough  of  our  own,  equal  if  not   fuperior  to  the  Reft.     And  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  fine  Spanifli  Wools,  they  are  equally  neceffary  for  the  Ufes 
to  which  we  apply  them  to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  all  other  Nations  s. 
We  have  been   able  therefore  to  enter  into  every  Branch  of  the  Cloth  and 
Stuff  Manufactures,  known  in  our  Statute  Books  by  the  Name  of  Old  and 
New  Draperies,  and   to  carry  them   to  the  higheft    Perfection.     Befides 
entering  into  the  Fabric  of  thefe,  Wool  is  employed  in  a  vaft   Variety  of 
Ways,  in  the  making  of  Caps,  Gloves,  Stockings,  and  a  long  &c.  of  other 
Articles,  fo  that  the  very  Lift  of  them,  and  of  thofe  to  whom  they  give  Sub- 
fiftence,  though  ever  fo  briefly  fet  down  and   explained,  would   fwell   to  a. 
confiderable  Treatife  c.  It  is  therefore  much  ealier  to  conceive  than  it  would 
be  to  compute,  the  prodigious  Multitudes  that  are  employed  by  them,  and 
thefe  too  Perfons  of  all  Ages  and  Sexes,   fo  that  nothing  can  extend  farther 

1  In  refpect  to  the  Excellency  of  Wool,  the  firft  Point  is  the  Breed,  and  it  is  well  known  that? 
we  have  as  fine  Rams  as  any  in  Europe.  The  next  is  the  raft u re,  and  our  Downs  are  as  good- 
natural  feeding  Grounds  as  are  to  be  found  in  moll  Countries.  The  laft  Thing  is  the  Care  and- 
M.'.nagemcnt,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  Mildnefs  of  our  Climate,  more  fuitable  to  Sheep  than- 
that  of  Italy.  Add  to  this,  our  being  entirely  exempt  from  Wolves,  and  in  a  great  Degree  from; 
all  other  ravenous  Animals.  Our  Skill  in  the  Manufacture,  though  derived  originally  from  Fo- 
reigners, is  now  fo  much  improved  by  Experience,  that  our  very  Rivals  recommend  their  Goody- 
by  faying  they  are  cf  the  Engliih  Make,  or  refemble  Cloths  from  London.  In  this  Situation  it 
is  evident  we  have  but  one  Difficulty  to  overcome,  which  is  the  Dearnefs  of  our  Labour. 

i  Our  fmalleft  Sheep  weigh  from  under  Five  to  Seven  Stone,  allowing  Eight  Pounds  to  a  Stone.. 
Thefe  commonly  bear  fine  Wool,  and  whereas  in  fome  Northern  Countries  fuch  Sheep  fel- 
dom  cany  more  than  One  Pound,  ours  carry  at  leaft  five  Pounds.  Our  middle  fized  weigh  from. 
Eight  to  Eleven  Stone.  Our  largeft  Sheep  from  Eighteen  to  Twenty  Stone.  Our  Ewes  com- 
monly bear  1  welve  Pounds,  and  our  large  Weathers  from  Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Pounds  of  Wool, 
which  by  dae  Attention  is  rendered  both  long  and  fine. 

s  The  judicious  and  accurate  Mr   Lille  tells  us,   that  the  Clothiers  complained  in  his  Time  that 
Span'fh  Wool  was  not  fo  fine  as  formerly,  and  that  they  faid  the  fame  with  regard  to  our  Here- 
fo-dfhire  Wool,      He  likewife  acquaints  us.   that  amongft  the  Spaniih  Wool  there  is-  often  foundi 
a  Bur,  which  being  feattered  on  the  Ground  produced  a  Sort  of  Medica,  the  Feeding  on  which. 
he  fuppofes  to  have  an  Effect  on  the  Wool,  but  can  by  no  Means  determine  [which  however  de- 
fcives  to  be  inquired  into)  whether   it  contributes  to  Finenefs  or  Coarfenefs. 

1  II  has  been  pofitively  aflerted,  that  from  the  Wool-grower  to  the  Confurner,  a  Piece  of  Broad.- 
Cloth  pafles  through  One  hundred  different  Hands.  It  is  as  certain  there  are  near  the  fame  Num- 
ber of  Trades  dependent  on  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  though  not  actually  concerned  in  ir.  But  if 
we  add  to  thi  fe  the  numerous  Trades  employed  in  the  feveral  beneficial  Commodities  arifing  from 
Sheep  exclufive  of  Wool,  fuch  a;,  Tallow,  Skins,  Catgut,  &c.  and  the  Retailers  of  thefe  wheat 
manufactured,  it  will  render  the  following  Calculation  more  intelligible. 

or 
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c  r  wider  than  the  Produce  of  Wool  in  the  Benefits  derived  from  it  to  the 
whole  Community  lI.  Add  to  all  this,  that  though  the  Crown  no  longer 
receives  any  Subfidy  on  Wool  exported,  or  any  Duties  on  moft  Branches  of  its 
Manufacture,  yet  it  may  be  juftly  coniidered  as  contributing  much  more  to 
the  pubJick  Revenue  than  in  former  Times,  if  we  reflect  on  the  amazing 
Conlumption  conftantly  and  neceflarily  made  by  the  Multitude  of  Perfons 
employed  therein  of  all  excifeable  Commodities  w.  Yet  nowithftanding  that 
already  fo  much  hath  been  done,  there  is  no  Doubt  that  much  more  may 
and  will  be  done,  in  refpect  as  well  to  the  Material  as  the  Manufacture. 
Our  Wools,  though  in  their  prefent  State  fcarce  inferior  to  any,  may  ftill  be 
confiderably  and  generally  improved* ;  and  without  Queftion  there  are  a 
vaft  Variety  of  different  Kinds  of  Woollen  Goods  that  may  be  invented  and 
wrought,  which  hitherto  have  never  appeared  in  our  Market;  and  as  from 
the  Ingenuity  and  Dexterity  of  our  Manufacturers,  fo  much  has  been  effected 
in  this  Age,  Pofterity  inflructed  by  their  Example,  will,  from  a  Principle  of 
Emulation,   undoubtedly  carry  it  farther. 

There  is  no  Queftion,  that  in  North  as  well  as  in  South  Britain,  fince 
it  was  originally  peopled,  there  have  been  always  Sheep  and  Wool,  and 
thele  were  formerly  manufactured,  not  barely  for  the  Life  of  the  Natives, 

u  Many  Computations  have  been  made  on  this  important  Subject,  and,  amongft  others,  One  about 
Thirty  Years  fince,  which  at  that  Time  was  thought  to  be  pretty  near  the  Truth.  According  to 
the  belt  Informations  that  can  be  obtained  there  may  be  from  Ten  to  Twelve  Millions  of  Sheep  in 
England,  fome  think  more.  The  Value  of  their  Wool  may  One  Year  with  another,  amount  to 
Three  Millions,  the  Expence  of  manufacturing  this  may  probably  be  Nine  Millions,  and  the  total 
Value  Twelve  Millions.  We  may  export  annually  to  the  Value  of  Three  Millions,  though  One 
Year  we  exported  more  than  Four.  In  Reference  to  the  Number  of  Perfons  who  are  maintained 
by  this  Manufacture,  there  are  probably  upwards  of  a  Million.  Sanguine  Men  will  judge  thele 
Computations  too  low,  and  few  will  believe  them  too  high. 

"■'  The  Duties  on  Cloth  as  well  as  Wool  were  of  very  old  Standing.  By  a  Patent  Roll,  30  H. 
III.  m.  4.  it  appears,  that  Monarch  exempted  Simon  de  Campis,  Merchant  of  Douay,  from  paying 
any  Duty  on  Cloths  puichafed  here  for  Three  Years.  As  this  Trade  eucreafed,  the  Revenue 
arifing  from  it  augmented,  fo  as  to  become  a  very  interefting  Object  in  that  Refpect.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  Mode  of  Taxation  it  is  become  much  more  confiderable,  fince  all  who  are  ' 
emploj'ed  in  all  thefe  numerous  and  extenfive  Branches  of  Manufacture,  mail  expend  what  they 
earn  in  all  Kinds  of  Neceffaries,  which  if  we  advert  to  their  Numbers  before,  if  not  exactly,  is  at 
leaft  under-rated,  ought  to  be  computed  at  between  One  and  Two  Millions,  another  Circum- 
ftnnce  that  puts  Sheep,  and  what  is  produced  from  them,  in  a  flrong  Point  of  Light. 

•  Ip  refpect  to  what  may  be  effected  by  Attention  to  Breed  it  is  well  underitood  and  prac- 
tifed.  By  this  the  Hair  ofCornilh  Sheep  hath  been  improved  into  good  Wool.  To  this  we 
owe,  that  exceeding  fine,  long,  foft,  Alining,  combing  Wool  from  the  Sheep  in  fome  Parts  of 
Lciccflcrfhire,  and  the  South  Marines  of  Lincolnfhire,  as  alfo  the  long  Wool  from  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Rutlandshire,  Rumr.ey  Marfh,  &c.  and  indeed  more  or  lefs  in  moft  Counties 
where  due  Attention  hath  been  paid  to  this  Circutnftanxe.  There  is  no  Doubt  therefore  that  this 
Advantage  may  be  extended  over  all  this  Ifland.  Mr.  Stillingfjeet's  Propofal  of  fowing  the  beft 
Grafles  pure,  will  furnifh,  in  Conjunction  with  fine  Hay  and  Turnips  in  the  Winter,  the  moft 
•proper  Nouriihmcnt  for  the  hue  Fleece,  which  may  of  Court  in  like  Manner  with  the  Breed,  and 
%.>:h  like  Facility,  be  expended; 

but 
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but  even,  and  that  in  no  inconfiderable  Quantities,  for  Exportation  ?.  But  as 
from  a  Variety  of  Circumftances,  the  People  of  England  came  in  Procefs 
of  Time  to  excel  all  other  Nations  in  every  Species  of  Drapery,  it  is  no 
great  Wonder,  that  the  Trade,  and  in  confequence  of  that,  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Scotland  declined  ;  and  that  thofe  who  could  afford  it,  chofe  rather 
to  purchafe  fine  Cloths  from  their  next  Neighbours  than  to  wear  coarfe 
ones  made  at  home  '.  However,  before  the  Union,  when  the  Nations  were 
upon  ill  Terms  with  each  other,  fome  Attempts  were  made  for  reviving 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  this  Part  of  the  Ifland,  and  thefe  Efforts  were 
attended,  though  not  with  very  great,  yet  with  fome  Degree  of  Succefs a. 
For  the  Wools  of  the  Sheep  in  Lammer  Moor,  which  is  a  very  great  Dif- 
trict  in  the  Shire  of  Berwick,  and  in  the  feveral  Shires  of  Roxburgh,  Sel- 
kirk, Tweedale,  Galloway,  Carrick,  Stirling,  Dunbarton,  and  Fife,  are  ftill 
for  a  Variety  of  Purpofes  in  good  Repute ;  neither  are  the  Wools  of  Aber- 
deen, Sutherland,  and  Rofsfhire  contemptible.  But  fince  that  happy  Event, 
the  beft  of  the  South  Country  Wools  have  been  fold  to  their  Neighbours,  and 
the  People  here  have  in  general  contented  themfe'.ves  with  making  a  few 
Species  of  coarfe  Goods  for  the  Wear  of  the  common  People,  more  efjpe- 
cially  fince  the  Year  One  thoufand  Seven  hundred  and  Twenty-feven,  when 
the  Linnen  Manufacture  came  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Public  b.  In  the 
Weftern  and  Northern  Ifles  indeed,  they  ftill  continue  to.cloath  themfelves 
with  their  own  Produce.  But  if  Induftry  and  Commerce  come  to  take 
Place  amongft  them,  there  is  little  Reafon  to  doubt,  that  they  will  follow' 

y  Antient  Hiftories  in  North  as  well  as  South  Britain  record  little  relative  to  Manufactures  and 
Commerce.  Yet  this  is  no  Proof  againft  their  Exigence.  The  Scots,  whatever  might  be  the  Cafe 
of  the  Piifts,  were  always  cloathed,  and  probably  with  their  own  Wool.  In  the  Reign  of  their  King 
James  III.  A.  D.  i486,  we  find  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  juft  Meafuring  of  Cloth.  In  A.  D. 
1-511,  they  exported  into  the  Dominions  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  Cloth  to  about  Half  the 
Value  of  whit  was  at  that  Time  exported  from  England.    . 

2  This,  before  the  Junction  of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  was  a  favourite  Trade  with  the  Engliih,  be- 
caufe  it  conliiled  chiefly  in  fine  Goods ;  this  was  an  open  Trade,  not  included  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers;  and  becaufe  by  the  Help  of  the  Scots  Merchants  confiderable  Quantities 
were  exported  into  the  Low  Countries  and  other  Places,  to  which  thefe  unincorporated  Englifh' 
Merchants  could  not  carry  on  a  direct  Commerce,  this  Trade  therefore  in  fome  Meafure  con- 
tinued even  when  the  Peace  between  the  Two  Nations  was  interrupted. 

a-  It  was  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  and  when  his  Brother  the  Dnke  of  Yci  k 
was  CommifTioner  in  ihis  Country,  that  they  fet  about  reviving  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  and 
this  Spirit  fubfifted  for  fome  Yt?rs.  In  this  Space  they  made  as  fine  Cloths,  and  fome  other 
Species  of  Goods  not  inferior  to  thofe  made  ia  England,  but  with  a  Lofs  of  25  per  Cent,  not--- 
withftanding  the  Support  of  their  Government,  which  with  thefe  Manufactures  were  determined 
by  the  Union. 

b  Advantages  of  promoting  Manufactories,  Edinburgh,  1683.  Sprnel's  Account  Current  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  1705.  Interefi  of  Scotland  confi'dered,  Edinburgh,  1  733.  The- lad 
Author  had  the  Intereit  of  his  Country  very  much  at  Heart,  and  underflood  it  well.  He  had 
no  Idea  of  efrabliftiing  the  Woollen  Manufacture  there,  from  their  Want  of  Skill  in  the  Ma- 
nagement, their  Want  of  Money  to  raife  and  fupport  it,  and  their  total  Want  of  Means  to  refil 
the  Jealoufy  which  fuch  an  Attempt  would  excite.j 

the 
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the  Example  of  their  Countrymen  on  the  Continent,  and  affect  to  wear 
good  Cloaths  as  foon  as  they  find  themfelves  in  a  Condition  to  pay  for 
them,  which  in  that  Cafe  would  be  a  great  Benefit  to  this  Country,  and 
no  Prejudice  at  all  to  them  <\ 

Ireland  hath  alfo  always  had  a  good  Breed  of  Sheep,  and  the  Excel- 
lence of  their  Wool  for  molt  Sorts  of  Manufactures  is  not  to  be  difputed, 
though  for  a  long  Series  of  Years,  through  the  continual  Wars  and  Diftur- 
bances  in  that  Country,  much  overlooked  and  neglected  d.  But  after  the 
Prohibition  of  fending  over  their  Black  Cattle  hither,  A.  D.  1666,  they 
were  in  a  Manner  compelled  to  do  what  they  could  to  repair  that  Lofs,  by 
working  up  their  Wool,  in  which  they  foon  became  very  fuccefsful,  more 
efpecially  in  Frizes  and  fome  other  Kinds  of  Goods,  which  they  made  in  great 
Perfections  But  the  Country  being  again  plunged  in  a  civil  War,  this 
and  every  Species  of  Induftry  was  interrupted,  and  which  was  ftill  worfe, 
prodigious  Quantities  of  their  Sheep  were  destroyed f".     In  a  few   Years 

c  Their  Funds  ought  to  arife  from  their  Fifheries,  and  the  Manufactures  and  Commerce  neceflary 
to,  or  proceeding  from  them.  For  it  will  be  the  conftant  Endeavour  of  every  wife  Administration  to 
promote  extenfive  Agriculture,  and  from  thence  a  general  Plenty  through  the  whole  Britifh  Domi- 
nions, to  excite  and  encourage  Iuduflry  every  where,  and  by  every  Means,  directing  it  always  to 
proper  Objects,  fo  that  an  alTiduous  Exertion  of  Individuals,  purluing  their  private  Intertfts  in  all 
Places,  may,  without  eroding  or  claflung  with  eath  other,  concur  to  the  Accomplishment  of  pub- 
iick  Good. 

d  The  Irifh  Wool  in  general,  but  efpecially  in  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Kerry,  Waterford,  Cork, 
and  other  Counties,  is  fine  long  combing  Wool,  than  which  there  is  little  in  England  fupe- 
rior.  It  is  this  makes  it  fo  acceptable  in  foreign  Parts,  where  it  is  not  our  fhort  fine  Wools 
they  defire  to  have  for  the  making  fine  Cloths  ;  for  thefe  they  may,  and  do  procure  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  that  before  defcribed,  which  is  indeed  not  common,  and  therefore  valuable  in  other 
Countries. 

e  We  may  fafely  affirm,  that  no  Law  was  ever  fo  warmly  attacked,  or  fo  indifferently  de 
fended,  as  this  for  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  Irifli  Cattle,  and  yet  being  a  popular  Law  it 
was  perfifted  in,  and  by  fubfequent  Statutes  enforced.  The  Conduct  of  the  People  of  Ireland 
was  natural,  and  fuch  as  might  have  been,  and  probably  was  forefeen  ;  and  fome  Englifh  Manu- 
facturers attentive  to  their  own  Interefts,  and  knowing  the  numerous,  and  in  relpect  to  Manufac- 
tures and  Commerce,  important  Advantages  of  Ireland,  went  over  and  fet  up  there.  It  was  not 
at  all  pleafing  here  even  in  this  Period,  that  the  Irilh  fhould  manufacture  for  Exportation  (though 
even  then  Wool  could  not  be  exported  to  foreign  Parts);  but  as  the  Bulk  of  their  Exportation 
confided  in  Frizes  and  coarfe  Stockings,  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  Trade  of  England,  it 
produced  no  new  legal  Reflraint. 

f  The  War  that  followed  the  Revolution  in  Ireland  contributed  to  the  Ruin  of  their  Woollen 
Manufactures  many  different  Ways.  The  Flaces  where  they  were  edablilhed  differed  by  the  Mi- 
litary Operations.  Some  who  were  at  the  Head  of  them  returned  to  England.  Numbers  of  the 
inferii  S  '.  fled  into  other  Countries.  The  fupplying  Camps,  the  maintaining  Garrifons,  and 
the  Depredations  of  the  Soldiers  and  the  native  Irifli,  ckftroyed  vaft  Numbers  oi  Sheep.  But 
loon  as  tin  Nation  was  quiet,  and  the  Manufactures  re-elhblifhed,  the  Spirit  of  Jealoufy  re- 
vived  here,  and  (hewed  itfclf  in  feveral  In  (lances,  fome  of  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
nil  pointing  to  that  Meafure  which  was  thought  to  be  the  only  effectual  Remedy  which  was 
propofed,  in  A.  D.  1608,  is  an  Addrefs  to  the  Crown,  and  palled  into  a  Law  the  Year  fol- 
lowing. # 

3  however 
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however  after  the  Revolution,  when  Things  were  once  more  reduced  into 
Order,  the  Woollen  Manufactory  began  again  to  lift  up  its  Head,  and  in 
a  (hort  Time  became  fo  fiourifhing  as  to  excite  Apprehenlions  here,  on  a 
Point  of  all  others  as  to  which  with  great  Reafon  this  Nation  was  moil:  jea- 
lous ;  and  therefore  as  the  publick  Tranquillity  in  Ireland  had  been  refloied 
at  a  great  Expence  ofEngliih  Blood  and  Treasure,  it  was  thought  necefiary, 
the  rather  becaufe  the  Cheapnefs  of  Labour  would  have  given  great 
Advantages  to  the  People  there,  to  reftrain  by  Law  the  Exportation  of 
Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures  from  Ireland,  except  to  England;  and 
even  this  Exportation  was  confined  to  particular  Ports  in  both  lilandss. 

But  to  foften  this  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  Linnen  Manufacture  was  fet 
on  foot,  and  all  pofiible  Encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  Publick ;  and 
by  this  Means,  as  fome  of  the  mod  intelligent  Perfons  in  that  Country  ac- 
knowledge, they  had  a  very  full  Equivalent  by  the  fubftituting  as  eafy,  as 
certain,  and  at  the  fame  Time  a  more  profitable  and  advantageous  Mode  of 
employing  their  Labour  ».  Yet  this,  and  all  the  Care  that  in  other  Re- 
flects could  or  can  be  taken,  hath  never  prevented  there,  any  more  than 
here,  the  Smuggling  of  Wool,  or  the  clandeftine  Exportation  of  Manufac- 
tures from  thence.  In  order  however  to  effect,  this,  or  at  lead:  to  leflen  and 
abate  the  Evil  as  much  as  pofiible,  feveral  legal  Indigencies  have  been 
granted  ;  fuch  as  the  opening  all  the  Ports  in  both  Iflands,  removing  the 
Duties  upon  Irilh  Woollen  Yarn  imported  into  England,  and  whatever  elie 
might  contribute  towards  reconciling  the  Interests  of  the  Two  Nations  i. 

This 

g  By  Stat.  i.  W.  &  M.  cap.  xxxii.  §  2.  the  Exportation  of  Wool  from  Ireland  was  limited  to 
Six  Ports  in  that  Ifland.  By  Stat.  vii.  &  viii.  W.  III.  cap.  xxviii.  §  3.  the  former  Aft  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  Importation  limited  to  Eight  Ports  in  England.  By  Stat.  ix.  &  x.  W.  III.  cap.  xl, 
§  i.  the  Exportation  of  Fullers  Earth  and  fcouring  Clay  into  Ireland  from  England  or  Wales  are 
prohibited;  and  by  Stat.  x.  &xi.  W.  III.  cap.  x.  §  1.  the  Exportation  of  any  Woollen  Manufac* 
tures  from  Ireland,  except  into  England  and  Wales,  are  prohibited.  The  Woollen  Manufacture  in 
Ireland  is  now  carried  on  for  their  own  Confumption,  and  many  light  and  elegant  Stuffs  proceed 
fiom  their  Looms.  They  fend  over  annually  immenfe  Quanties  of  raw  Wool  and  Yarn  into  Bri- 
tain, befides  what  is  clanJeflinely  carried  abroad,  for  want  of  Demand  at  home. 

h  The  Beginning  of  the  Linnen  Manufacture  may  be  dated  from  the  Stat.  vii.  &  viii.  W.  Ilf. 
cap.  xxxix  §  1.  when  all  Productions  of  Hemp  or  Flax  were  allowed  to  be  exported  into  England 
and  Wales  Duty  free ;  this  was  extended  alfo  to  the  BritiQi  Plantations,  and  has  been  cherifh- 
ed  and  alfifted  fincein  every  Reign.  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  was  an  able  and  an  impartial  Judge,  com- 
putes, that  in  lefs  than!;  Forty  Years  from  this  Time,  the  Produce  of  this  new  Manufacture 
amounted  in  the  home  Confumption  and  Exports  to  a  Million  per  Annum.  He  farther  ftates, 
that  ail  this  arofe  from  the  Produce  of  no  more  than  Thii  ty  thoufand  Acres,  and  afforded  Em- 
ployment and  a  Living  to  at  leafl  One  hundred  and  Se\enty  thoufand  Perfons;  an  amazing  Proof  of 
what  Induftry  will  do,  when  duly  encouraged,  as  well  as  properly  directed  !  Elfay  on  the  Trade 
and  Improvement  of  Ireland,  P.  i.  p.  35. 

1  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  freely  on  fo  delicate  and  fo  important  a  Point,  the  Cafe  feems 
to  be  this  :  The  Britifh  Dominions,  in  proportion  to  their  Extent,  produce  more  Wool  than  the 
Reft  of  Europe.     We  tndeavour,  and  wifely,  to  avail  ourfelvcs  of  this  Advantage.     By  keeping  ..t 
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This  Article,  however  long,  it  is  hoped  will  not  appear  tedious  to  the  in- 
telligent Reader,  as  it  proceeds  from  an  earneit  Delire  of  affording  him  a 
comprehensive  View  of  a  Subject,  that  might,  and  indeed  hath  employed 
many  Volumes.  A  Subject  of  the  greateft  Importance,  as  regarding  the 
mod:  ancient,  and  beyond  Comparifon  the  mod  valuable  of  all  our  Manu- 
factures, and  by  the  treating  of  which  fo  fully  it  may  be  allowed  to  be 
more  concife  in  refpect  to  the  Reft k. 

We  come  next  to  {peak  of  another  Kind  of  Creatures  nearly  allied  to' 
Sheep,  which  are  Goats.  The  Ancients  were  much  more  attentive  to  thefe 
than  we  are,  for  which  fome  probable  Caufes  maybe  amgned,  and  more  es- 
pecially this,  that  in  hot  Countries  their  Flefh  is  more  juicy,  fweeter,  and 
better  tailed,  especially  that  of  Kids,  which  in  the  Regions  of  the  Ea!t 
hath  been  always,  and  is  ftill  accounted  a  Delicacy1.  The  Goat  is  natu- 
rally more  docile  and  Sagacious  than  the  Sheep,  and  withal  ftronger,  bolder,, 
more  active,  and  more  lively.  They  are  indeed  constitutionally  brifk,  wan- 
ton, capricious,  roving,  and  impatient  of  Reftraint ;  but  notwithstanding 
thefe  Qualities,  they  are  eafily  tamed,,  grow  familiar  with  Men,  and 
even  fond  of  them.  In  point  of  Colour,  they  are  fometimes  black,  Some- 
times white,  but  more  commonly  thefe  Colours  are  intermixed,  and  they 
are  frequently  fpotted  with  what  we  call  Fallow.  The  He-Goat  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  Beard,  which  is  fometimes  Nine  Inches  long,  wreathed 
Horns,  full  Eyes,  and  very  ftately  in  his  Walk.  They  are  capable  of 
breeding  very  young,  the  Male  at  a  Year,  the  She-Goat  at  Seven  Months;. 

home  (as  much  as  in  us  lies)  we  keep  the  Materia!  low  ;  while  the  Reft  of  Europe,  being  in  Com- 
pxrifon  with  us  in  a  State  of  Want,  give  a  higher  Price  for  our  "Wool  than  it  will  fetch  at  home;: 
and  this,  in  Spite  of  all  our  penal  Statutes,  they  by  this  advanced  Price  obtain  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  will  always  obtain,  till  by  an  Augmentation  of  our  Inhabitants,  and  the  Extenfion  of  our 
Commerce,  we  ourfelves  are  enabled  to  work  it  all  up;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  the  conflant 
and  affiduous  Object  of  our  Councils,  and  our  Endeavours. 

k  The  Hiftory  of  Wool  and  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  one  Period,  and  in  one  Point  of  View, 
is  the  Hiftory  of  our  publak  Revenue  In  a  Succeeding  Period  it  becomes  the  capital  Object  of  our 
Commerce.  It  grew  from  thence  the  important  Subitct  of  our  political  Councils.  The  preferr- 
ing and  Supporting  it  again  ft  foreign  Rivals,  the  due  Reg'.'ation  of  its  numerous  Branches,  and: 
proper  Refniftions,  which  were  judged  requifite  to  the  commercial  Benefits  refulting  from  it  to  this 
Country,  have  occupied  our  ableft  Statefinen  for  more  than  a  Century  paft.  Whoever  dtfires  to  be 
more  circumftaotially  informed  in  any  or  all  of  thefe  Particulars,  may  meet  with  Satisfaction  by 
coi. Suiting  that  accurate  and  laborious  Work  publifhed  by  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Mr,. 
Smith   in  T«o  large  Volumes,  intituled,  Memoirs  of  Wool. 

1  Var.  de  reRuftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Columel.  lib.  vii.  cap.  vi.  vii.  viii.  Plin.  ttift.  Nat.  lib. 
viii  cap.  1.  Jonfl  Quadrup.  47.  Raii  Synopf.  Animal.  77.  Linnasi  Syft.  Naturae,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
Harifon's  Defciiption  of  Britaine,  Book  iii.  chap.  viii.  Googe's  whole  Art  of  Husbandry,  fol. 
136 — 139.  Markham's  cheap  and  good  Hufbandry,  p.  96.  Worlidge's  Syftem  of  Agriculture,. 
p.  173  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  Book  vi.  chap.  vii.  Piero  de  Crefcenzi.  del  Agricoltura,. 
life,  ix,  cap.  Ixxvi.  Maifon  Ruftique,  liv.  i.  chap  xxvi.  Dictionnaire  Oeconomique,  torn.  i.  col.. 
576 — 580  L'  Igronqme,  10m.  i.  p  191.  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  i.  col.  868,  869. 
'•■■■  tufobre  Intro  luftion  a  i'-Etude  dc  la  Politique,  dts  Finances,  et  du  Commerce,  torn.  i.  p.  iy$<. 
Dictionuatre  uuivcixUed  fliftone  Nauuelle,  torn.  i.  p.  352,  355. 
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but  the  proper  Time  of  matching  them  is  when  the  Male  is  Two,  and  the 
Female  Three  Years  old™.  The  former  is  ferviceable  till  he  is  Five,  the 
latter  to  Seven  Years,  and  they  feldom  live,  or  rather  are  fuffered  to  live,  be- 
yond Eight.  But  this  is  by  no  Means  their  ufual  Term  of  Life  in  a 
State  of  Nature  n.  They  carry  their  Young  like  Sheep  about  Five  Months, 
bring  fometimes  One,  fometimes  Two,  rarely  Three  Kids ;  though  in 
Egypt  and  in  thcEaft  Indies  they  have  frequently  Four. 

They  love  rocky,  mountainous,  fhrubby  Grounds,  where  they  live  on 
any  Thing  they  can  find,  affecting  a  Variety,  though  at  the  fame  Time 
they  are  very  fickle  in  their  Food  °.  They  are  beft  kept  in  fmall  Herds 
of  about  Fifty,  for  which  one  Male  is  fufficient.  They  are  fubjecT,  at  leafl 
with  us,  to  fewer  Difeafes  than  Sheep;  and  if  they  are  allowed  full  Libertv, 
feldom  fail  of  finding  Remedies  for  their  own  Diffempers.  It  is  eafy  to 
difcern  even  from  this  fhort  Account  of  thefe  Creatures,  that  they  are  by 
no  Means  fit  for,  and  indeed  they  by  no  Means  thrive  in,  level,  rich,  or  well 
cultivated  Countries.  But  they  are  more  efpecially  hurtful  where  there  are 
any  Nurferies  or  Plantations  of  young  Trees,  where  they  can  get  into  any 
Gardens,  efpecially  Kitchen  Gardens,  in  which  they  make  great  Devalua- 
tion, or  even  into  common  or  Corn  Fields,  where  they  deftroy  whatever  they 
find.     But  in  Places  that  are  proper  for  p  them,  they  are  or  might  be  made 

very 

">  The  He-Goat  fhould  be  of  a  large  Size,  his  Neck  (hort,  his  Head  long  and  thin,  his  Ears 
pendant,  his  Thighs  {tout,  his  Legs  firm,  his  Hair  thick,  foft,  and  fleek,  and  his  Beard  full- fized 
and  bulhy.  The  Female  alfo  fhould  be  large  and  plump,  efpecially  behind,  her  Thighs  hVfhy, 
her  Head  light,  her  UdJer  full,  her  Teats  long,  with  thick,  foft,  mining  Hair.  Virgil,  who  fpoke 
from  his  own  Experience,  highly  commends  thefe  Animals  in  his  Third  Georgic,  and  even  places 
them  on  a  Level  with  Sheep. 

'  If  any  one  had  conjectured  thefe  Creatures  might  reach  to  the  Age  of  between  Thirty  and 
Forty  \ears,  and  even  then  retained  their  Strength,  he  would  fcaice  have  gained  Credit.  Yet  this 
is  a  Fact,  as  appears  from  Lord  Ar.fon's  Voyage,  p.  169,  his  Crew,  in  the  tfland  of  Juan  Fernandez 
in  the  South  Sea%  having  fhot  feveral  Goats  which  had  the  Mark  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  lived 
there  a  long  Time  alone,  and  had  been  delivered  from  thence  Thirty-two  Years  before.  Thefe 
Goats  living  wild,  were  fweet  and  well  tafled  like  Venifon.  The  Spaniards,  to  deprive  their 
Enemies  of  the  Sublicence  afforded  by  thefe  Goats,  had  lince  Selkirk's  Time  put  Dogs  of  different 
Kinds  upon  the  Ifl.ind  to  deftroy  them  ;  and  in  this  they  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  diminifn  their  Num- 
bers very  much,  and  to  drive  the  Remainder  into  Places  fo  fteep  and  full  of  Precipices,  as  to  be 
inavceflible  to  all  other  Animals. 

0  It  appears  from  the  PAN  SUECUS,  that  Goats  eat  more  different  Herbs  than  any  other  Cattle, 
but  are  obferved  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  Tops  of  Herbs  and  Flowers.  They  a'fo  tat  Hemlock  freely, 
though  to  mo(\  other  Animals  it  is  I'oifon.  Put  they  delight  particularly  in  browfing  on  the  tender 
Boughs  of  Trees,  more  efpecially,  as  Columella  remark?,  on  the  Branches  of  the  Alaternus,  or 
evergreen  Privet,   the  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  Tree,  and  the  Cytifus  or  flu  lib  Trefoil. 

p  There- are  many  Places  in  the  Weft  and  "North  even  of  South  Britain,  as  well  ns  Wales, 
North  Brifaio»and  the  Iflands  dependent  thereon,  exceedingly  adapted  to  the  Support  of  thefe  Ani- 
mals, and  in  fome  of  which  they  are  very  common,  but  in  none  of  them  much  efkemed,  or  the 
keeping  them  turned  to  fo  much  Profit  as  they  might,  and  as  they  actually  do  in  other  Countries, 
where  they  are  interior  in  all  Relpects  to  ours,  and  confequently  there  is  nothing  wanting  but  a 
little  Attention  to  render  them  as  ufeful  here.     It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  in  Places 
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very  beneficial ;  for  they  will  thrive  very  well  where  other  Cattle  would: 
ilarve,  are.  very  hardy,  never  incommoded,  as  Sheep  ibmetimes  are,  by 
the  Heat  of  this  Country,  nor  much  by  the  Cold ;  though  in  rainy  and  very 
fevere  Weather  they  are  the  better  for  being  houfed,  provided  the  Floors 
of  the  Places  where  they  lie  be  well  pitched  with  Flints  or  paved  with  Tiles, 
fo  that  they  may  be  ealily  wafhed  and  kept  clean,  fince  in  this  RefpecT: 
there  are  few  Animals  more  nice  or  more  eafily  injured  by  Filth  of  any 
Kind.  It  is  a  general  Opinion  that  the  fmell  of  them  is  very  falutary'  to 
Horfes;  for  which  Reafon,even  in  great  Cities,  they  are  commonly  kept  in'. 
Stables  q. 

In  Countries  where  they  have  Abundance  of  Sheep,  and  Black  Cattle, 
as  they  have  no  need  of  Goats,  fo  they  are  little  regarded.  But  in  Places 
where  thofe  are  lefs  common,  and  in  which,  from  their  Nature  and  Situation, 
thefe  laft  mentioned  Creatures  can  be  much  more  commodioufly  kept,  they 
may  with  very  little  Pains  taken  about  them  be  rendered  very  profitable, 
more  efpecially  if  they  are  of  a  good  Kind,  as  ours  are  in  the  Opinion  of 
our  Neighbours,  who  in  this  RefpecT:  are  the  bed  Judges r.  Goats  give 
more  Milk  than  Sheep,  and  in  fome  Places  it  is  very  highly  efteemed,  as 
being  lefs  heavy  than  Cows,,  and  not  fo  aqueous  as  that  ofAlles.  The 
Cheefe  produced  from  it,  or  at  leaft  from  a  Mixture  of  this  with  our  Cows 
Milk,  when  well  made,  proves  very  good  *.  As  for  the  Whey,  it  is 
thought  preferable  to  any  othei,  as  being  aperient,  ubilringent,  attenuating, 
and  laxative;  for  which,  as  well  as  the  Milk,  it  is- exceedingly  commended. 

■where  they  are  moft  common,  the  Inhabitants  have  frequency  need  enough  of  Refources  for 
adding  to  the  Means  of  their  Subfiff-nce,  and  are  not  like  to  be  difpleafed  with  any  Informations 
that  may  advance,  or  are  even  offered  with  an  Intention  of  advancing,  fo  laudable  an  End. 

i  We  find  this  mentioned  in  very  anient  Authors,  who  lp"a::  of  it  as  an  old  Cuftom  It  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  how  this  Practice,  which  ftill  generally  prevails,  couid  have  kept  iis  Ground, 
if  not  fupported  by  Experience.  Yet  it  is  tnis  Ranknefs,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  Skin,  that 
hath  created  a  Prejudice  againft  Goats.  It  is  probable  that  the  keeping  them  in  Parks,  and  hunt- 
ing them,  as  Giles  Markham  fays,  was  the  common  Method  in  the  Azores,  freed  them  from  this 
itrong  Scent. 

i  Father  Chomel  in  his  DicYionnairc  Oeconomique,  afferts,  "  Chevres  d'Angleterre  trois  fois  plus 
"  utiles  que  celles  de  France,"  i.  e.  the  Goats  of  England  are  thrice  as  ufeful  as  thofe  of  France. 
Not  fatisfied  with  nuking  us  this  Compliment,  he  adds,  we  had  the  Witdom  to  bring  over  this 
fcue  Breed  from  Barbary  and  the  Indies,  and  the  Prudence  to  difhibute  them  through  all  the  bar- 
icn,  rocky,  and  mountainous  Parts  of  the  Iiland.  Other  French  Writers  fay  the  fame  Thing  as  fo  • 
the  Superiority  of  our  Goats. 

'  Dr.  Cheyne,  an  able  Phyfician,  and  a  moft  worthy  well-meaning  Man,  obferved  that  Goats 
feeding  in  pure  Air,  on  high  Places,  on  the  moft  tender,  light,  and  aromatic  Plants,  muff  com- 
municate a  Spirit,  Bui  lam,  and  Sweetnefs  to  their  Milk  and  Whey.  He  wondered  that  the  amaz* 
hig  and  indifputable  Cures  done  by  this  eafy  Remedy  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  did  not 
more  recommend  it ;  and  laments,  that  the  moft  beneficial  and  fanative  Things  are  flighted  and 
©valookeJ,  while  new,  foreign,  coftly,  and  complicated  ones  are  admired. 

for 
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for  the  Recovery  of  confumptive  and  emaciated  Perfons '.  Some  Ufe  is 
made  of  our  Goats  Hair,  particularly  by  the  Dyers  ".  But  as  ours  are  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  fame  Species  with  thofe  in  Afia,  fo  there  is  little  Reafon 
to  doubt  that  the  Breed  might  be  improved  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  fur- 
nifh  us  at  home  with  that  long,  mining,  foft,  and  filky  Hair,  that  we  at 
p relent  import  from  the  Levant,  and  from  which  many  Kinds  of  Goods 
are  made  which  bear  a  considerable  Price  w.  The  Skins  both  of  Goats- 
and  of  Kids  are  made  into  Leather  of  different  Sorts,  fome  refembling  Sha- 
moy,  which  is  indeed  only  the  Skin  of  the  Alpine  Goat.  They  likewife 
are  drefTed  white,  efpecially  thole  of  the  Kids,  and  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing Gloves,  and  for  other  Purpoles  *.  It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the' 
Suet  or  Tallow  of  this  Animal  is  the  hardell,  and,  if  we  except  that  of 
Deer,  the  belt  of  any,  and  makes  Candles  dole  and  white,  very  little  infe- 
rior to  Wax.  In  other  Countries  thefe  Productions  turn  to  great  Account, 
more  efpecially  thelait;  and  with  a  View  to  this,  they  not  only  cut  the  old 
He-Goats,  but  alio  many  of  the  Kids,  which  with  the  She-Goats  when 
part:  breeding  they  fatten  with  dry  Food,  and  drive  a  considerable  Trade 

'  As  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians,  antient  and  modern,  concur  in  thefe  Sentiments,  it  isfurely  very 
practicable  to  introduce  the  like  Ufe  of  this  eafy  and  effectual  Remedy  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng- 
land, fuch  as  Malvern  Hills  which  feparate  Worcefrer  from  Hereford flii re,  feveral  Places  in  Corn- 
wall, and  very  many  in  the  Northern  Counties.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  under  a  proper  Regi- 
men as  to  Air,  Diet,  and  Exercife,  Goats  Whey  would  be  found  as  falutary  in  any  of  them,  as  in 
any  other  Parts  whatever  in  this  Ifland.  It  is  byno  Means  improbable,  that  an  annual  Refortof 
Company  in  the  proper  Seafon  might  gradually  produce  Villages  and  Hamlets,  where  otherwife 
they  will  never  be  feeii. 

u  Virgil  acquaints  us,  that  in  his  Time  Goats  were  conftantly  fhorn  as  well  as  Sheep,  and  that 
coarfe  (  loths  were  made  of  their  Hair,  which  were  worn  by  Seamen.  Ropes  made  of  this  iaft 
long  in  Water  without  rotting.  The  French,  who  are  very  great  Artifts  in  Dyeing,  make  an  ex- 
cellent ReJ,  by  boiiing  Goats  Hair,  fiired  fmall,  in  a  certain  Lye  in  which  it  dillolves.  This  Colour 
they  call  Nacarat  de  bourre,  which  is  efteemed  very  lafting.  See  the  Preparation  and  Ufes  of  it  in 
le  Teintereur  Pariair,   p.  9.  17.  22. 

w  In  refpect  to  mending  our  own  Breed,  by  importing  He-Goats  from  Afia,  it  feems  practi- 
cable, becaufe  faid  to  have  been  tried  with  Succefs  in  France.  But  it  would  be  probably  better 
to  import  both  the  He  and  She  Goats,  and  to  preferve  the  Race  pure,  which  might  be  eafilv  done  - 
in  fome  of  our  fmall  hilly  Iflands.  This  is  what  the  Swedes,  encouraged  by  mending  their  Wool 
through  the  getting  over  (in  fpite  of  our  fevere  Law?)  Englifh  Rams,  have  already  attempted ;  Mr. 
AiflroemcT,  one  of  the  Members  of  their  Board  of  Trade,  having  for  this  Purpofe  exprefly  com- 
miffioned  fome  fine  Goats  from  Alexandria.  This  (hews  the  Notion  not  to  be  either  fiagular  or 
chimerical. 

*  The  feveral  Kinds  of  Leather  made  of  the  Skins  of  thefe  Animals  prove  that  they  may  be 
rendered  very  profitable:  To  mention  only  a  few ;  that  foft,  fmooth,  fine  grained  Sort,  which 
we  call  Spanifh  Leather,  Morocco  of  all  Sorts,  and  of  all  Colours,  the  beft  brought  from  Con- 
frantinople  and  the  Levant,  much  from  Barbary  and  Spain,  though  it  might  be  made  in  great  Per- 
fection here.  In  Spain  and  Fiance  they  make  ufe  of  Goat  (kin  Bags'"  for  tranfporting  Oil  and 
Wine,  whence  the  Lute;-  acquires  a  peculiar  Tafle,  which  we  call  the  Borachio. 

with/. 
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with  the  Tallow  and  Hides  >'.  It  is  by  no  Means  meant  to  recommend 
the  Breeding  of  Goats  in  any  Part  of  the  Britifla  Dominions  where  they 
are  not  to  be  found  at  prefent ;  but  in  Places  where  they  already  are,  the 
making  the  moil  of  them  is  a  Point  that  deierves  to  be  confidered  7.  It 
may  poffibly  deferve  alfo  to  be  attempted. 

Int  refpect  to  Black  Cattle  in  general,  thefe  Iflands  have  been  always, 
and  very  defervedly,  famous.  We  have,  and  have  always  had,  Animals  of 
this  Kind  of  very  different  Sizes,  according  to  the  Richnefs  or  Poverty  of  the 
Soil,  rather  than  the  Climate  where  they  were  bred.  But  we  have  been 
for  about  a  Century  paft  very  fuccefsful,  in  many  Places  where  this  hath 
been  particularly  attended  to,  in  the  Improvement  of  our  Breed,  and  in  ren- 
dering them  better,  and  more  profitable  mail  Reipedts  then  formerly  a.  The 
Bull  is-  with  us  of  a  ltout,  ffrong  Body,  and  of  a  very  fierce  Countenance 
and  Nature,  with  fhort  fmooth  Horns,  and  not  arriving  at  his  full  Growth 
until  between  Two  and  Three  Years  Old.  They  are  fit  for  propagating 
their  Species  before  that  Time,  and  are  of  very  little  Value  in  that  RefpecT: 
when  they  are  above  Four  or  at  mod  Five.  Bateing  them  was  formerly 
a  Diverfion,  and  fuppofed  to  render  their  Flefh  more  tender,   but  it  is  al- 

y  The  Number  of  Ufes  to  which  this  Commodity  (exclufive  of  making  Candles)  is  now  ap- 
plied, fuch  as  the  Compounding  Soap,  Drefling  of  Leather,  Caulking  the  Bottoms  of  Ships,  &c. 
hath  much  increafed  the  Demand  for,  and  of  courfe  raifed  the  Price  of,  Tallow.  In  confequence 
of  this,  Exportation  is  prohibited  under  fevere  Penalties,  and  vaft  Quantities  are  imported.  It 
fliould  feem  therefore  a  Matter  of  fome  Importance  to  augment  our  Stock,  efpecially  fince  for  me- 
dicinal Ufes  this  is  preferable  to  any. 

z  The  moft  fertile  Countries  have  their  barren  Spots.  Italy  hath  its  Alps  and  its  Appenines ; 
and  fo,  as  Camden  long  finceobferved,  hath  England.  On  thefe  the  Goats  are  the  Cattle  placed  by 
Nature.  In  fuch  rude  Corners  where  Nature  feems  to  have  taken  the  leaft,  Men  deftined  to  live  in 
them  muft  take  the  moft,  Pains.  Sagacity  and  Induftry  muft  fupply  all  Defec"ts,  and  if  they  will 
have  Plenty  they  muft  earn  it.  There  cannot  confequtntly  be  a  more  honed  or  humane  AcYion, 
than  to  endeavour  at  leaft  towards  contributing  to  fuch  Mens  Felicity.  This  in  the  prefent,  and 
in  many  other  Cafes,  hath  been  my  finceve  Aim  ;  in  which  if  I  meet  with  any  Succefs,  it  will  add 
to  that  Satisfaftion  which  the  Intention  gives  me. 

a  Varro  de  re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  Virgil.  Georg.  lib.  ii.  iii.  Columcl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i — 26.  Plin. 
Hift.  Nat  lib.  viii.  cap.  45.  xi.  cap.  37.  39  41.  42.  xviii.  cap.  1  9.  xx.  cap.  7.  xxviii.  cap.  10. 
II.  Gefncr.  Quadrup.  25.  Raii  Syoop.  Animal.  70.  Linnssi  Syftem.  Nat.  torn.  i.  p.  71. 
Fitzheibert's  Book  of  Hufbandry.  Googe's  Hufbandry,  fcl.  120 — 120.  Harifon's  Defcription 
of  Britain,  Book  Hi.  chap.  8.  Markham's  cheap  and  good  Hufbandry,  p.  59 — 84.  Fuller's  Wor- 
thies of  England,  Lancafhire,  p.  106.  Lincoln  (hire,'  p.  149.  1  'let's  Natural  Hiftory  of  StafJbrd- 
fhire,  chap.  vii.  §  68.  Houghton's  Collections  for  Improvement  of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  vol.i. 
p.  277 — 413.  Mortimer's  complete  Ait  of  Hufbandry,  Hook  vi.  ch.  5.  Lifle's  Oblervaticns  in 
Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  85  — 153.  Tratado  del  Agrieoltura  di  Crefcenzi,  liv.  ix.  cap.  60 — 66. 
Maifon  Ruftique,  liv.  i.  chap.  13.  14.22.  Diclionnaire  Oeconomique,  vol.  i.  col.  347— 367. 
vol.  ii.  col.  1228 — 1233.  Beanfobre  IntroducYiori  a  la  Etude  de  la  Politique  des  Finances,  et  du 
Commerce,  to:n.  i.  p.  66 — 69.  Diclionnaire  Ui.iveifel  de  Commerce,  torn,  i  col.  446 — 449. 
torn.  iii.  1125  — 1127.  col.  1141  — 1147.  L'Agronome,  torn.  ii.  p.  417 — 427.  Diclionnaire 
Univerfel  d'Hiftwire  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  354 — 373. 

ways 
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ways  hard  and  coarfc,  and  therefore  feldom  eaten  b.  Large  Cows  are 
moil  effeemed,  more  efpecially  if  their  Udders  be  large  alfo  ;  they  carry 
their  Young  Nine  Months,  and  calve  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Tenth,  bring 
fometimes  Two,  and  fometimes  Three  Calves,  are  looked  on  as  in  their 
Prime  between  the  Age  of  Five  and  Eight,  and  fall  off  about  Ten.  Yet 
they  will  live  to  twice  that  Age,  though  they  are  generally  fatted  and 
killed  much  fooner.  They  make  good  Beef,  the  Heifer  efpecially  <\  Our 
Oxen  are  in  many  Places  of  a  very  Lrge  Size,  remarkably  fair  and  beautiful,, 
their  Flefh,  when  grafs-fed,  very  fweet  and  vvholefome  if  eaten  freih  ;  but 
they  mult  be  flail-fed  to  take  Salt  well,  and  if  their  Fiefh  be  then  pro- 
perly cured  it  will  keep  perfectly  fweet  for  full  Two  Years  d.  They  are 
feldom  kept  beyond  Seven  Years  old.  Our  Calves  are  Large,  and  our  Veal 
remarkably  white  and  tine.  There  are  few  Calves  reared  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  not  only  from  the  Vicinity  of  lb  great  as  well  as  fo 
good  a  Market,  but  becaufe  the  Land,  generally  fpeaking,  lets  too  dear  to 
admit   the  railing    them   with  Profit e.     Black  Cattle  are  iubject  to  feveral 

*>  Black  Cattle  feem  confined  to  Europe,  Part  of  Afia,  that  is,  as  far  as  Armenia  and  Per/in,  Bar- 
hary  and  Egypt,  where  they  are  very  large,  in  fome  of  the  African  Iflands,  and  i:i  America,  to 
which  they  were  ti  anfported  by  Europeans.  Our  Fanners  fay  proverbially,  an  old  Cock  and  a 
young  Bull.  This  Animal,  chofen  with  much  Care,  and  reared  with  fome  Tiouble  and  Exrei:ce, 
is  worth  near  thrice  as  much  at  One  as  at  Four  Years  old.  He  is  then  commonly  gelt,  called 
afterwards  a  Bull-flag,  worked  fotne  Years,  then  fatted,  and  killed  when  their  Flefh  is  to- 
lerable. 

c  Cows  have  larger  Horns  than  Bulls ;  in  other  Refpects  the  more  they  refemblethem,  or  Oxen 
(which  fhall  be  particularly  defcribed)  the  more  they  are  efteemed.  The  Ancients  kept  their  Cows 
from  Breeding  till  Four  Year9  old.  We,  for  the  Sake  of  Profit,  admit  them  fooner.  It  is  faid  (but 
it  is  unufual)  that  a  Cow  hath  had  Nine,  nay,  Ten  Calves  in  the  Space  of  Three  Years.  In  Eirex, 
Cows  have  had  Three  Calves,  which  having  been  bi ought  up  with  Care,  have  been  fold  to  the 
Butchers  for  Nine  Pounds.  In  Moreton's  Northamptonshire,  p.  446,  we  have  a  lingular  In- 
fiance  of  a  Cow  that  had  Two  Calves  at  Eighteen  Years  old,  and  both  Cow  and  Calves  remained' 
found  and  healthy. 

d  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  for  all  Ufes  whatever,  but  more  efpecially  for  Salting  for  Land 
and  Sea  Service,  our  Englilh  Beef  is  as  good  and  as  vvholefome  as  any  in  the  World.  If  therefore 
oar  Manner  of  Living,  and  theconflant  Demands  for  our  Shipping,  be  confidered,  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive the  Confumption,  and  of  Courfe  the  Value  of  Beef  mult  be  very  great.  The  Consumption 
of  Beeves  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  exceed  (according  to  the  belt  Lights  that  could  be  obtained) 
One  hundred  thoufand,  in  the  Reft  of  South  Britain  perhaps  Five  hundred  thoufand  or  more,  the 
Amount  of  which  mult  come  to  many  Millions  ;  but  how  many  muff  depend  upon  the  Size  of 
the  Beafts,  the  Price  of  Meat,  and  other  contingent  Circumftances  which  vary  annually,  indeed 
we  may  fay,  alter  continually. 

e  The  breeding  Calves  for  the  Butcher  many  Miles  round  London  has  been  long  in  Ufe,  and 
attended  with  great  Profits,  in  confequence  of  the  Judgment,  Skill,  and  Pains  exerted  in  render- 
ing them  of  a  iarge  Size,  and  very  delicate.  They  are  brought  partly  in  Carts  or  Waggons, 
partly  on  Horfes,  by  which  they  wafte  lefs.  It  appears  from  the  Returns  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Market,  and  other  Informations,  that  the  Number  of  Calves  is  about  double  the  Number  of 
Beeves  confumed  in  this  Metropolis  ;  and  it  is  from  thence  evident,  that  there  is  annually  fpent 
in  Veal  upwards  of  Half  a  Million  ;  an  amazing  Sum!  but  greatly,  at  leaft  for  many  Years  paft, 
within  Compafs.- 

Difeafes, 
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Difeafes,  and  yet  not  near  fo  many  as  Sheep  ;  but  are,  like  them,  liable 
fometimes  to  Infection,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Murrain,  which  carries  them 
off"  in  great  Numbers,  creating  a  Scarcity  not  fpeedily  to  be  repaired  f; 

We  not  only  receive  moft  wholefome  and  fubftantial  Nourifliment  from 
the  Flefh  of  thefe  Animals,  bat  they  likewife  render  Mankind  very  eflen- 
tial  Services  while  living.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  they  have  been  very  highly, 
as  well  as  very  juftly,  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Writers  on  Hufbandry  g; 
and  if  they  appear  lefs  ufeful,  or  rather  lefs  necelTary  in  thefe  Times,  it  is 
our  Fault,  fince  undoubtedly  they  are  ftill  as  fit  for  the  Labour  of  the 
Plough  as  ever.  We  may  alter  our  Cufloms,  but  Nature  will  remain  the 
fame.  Bulls,  though  it  feldom  happens,  may  be  thus  employed ;  but 
then  they  are  to  be  yoked  as  Horfes  are  in  a  Line,  and  not  in  Pairs  h.  Oxen 
however  are  generally  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  to  which  they  feem  admirably 
fuited,  by  their  Size,  their  Strength,  the  Make  of  their  Body,  and  their 
Temper,  which  is  naturally  patient.  They  are  to  be  trained,  or,  as  the 
Country  Phrafe  is,  broke  to  it  at  a  proper  Age,  that  is  about  three  Years 
old,  when  they  have  attained  their  full  Growth,  and  while  they  are  fVill 
docile  and  manageable '.  They  are  then  duly  fed,  very  gently  ufed,  and 
never  urged  beyond  their  accuftomed  Hours.  The  old  and  awkard  Me- 
thod of  fattening  their  Harnefs  to  their  Horns  hath  been  long  laid  afide, 
for  that  which  enables  them  to  exert  their  Force  more  equally,  and  with 
greater  Eafe  ;   in  which  it  is  not  impoilible  however  that  fame  farther  Im- 

f  This  Difeafe  hath  been  hitherto  but  indifferently  explained,  more  efpecially  as  to  the  Caufe. 
It  has  fometimes  fpread  over  a  great  Part  of  Europe,  but  gradually,  and  not  all  at  once.  Some 
iifcribe  it  to  a  putrid  Humour  in  the  Juices  of  the  Cattle,  others  to  an  infectious  Difpofition  of  the 
Air,  fome  to  a  peftilential  Vapour  from  the  Earth,  and  others  again  to  Infects,  which  feems  to  be 
the  moft  natural,  as  the  moft  effectual  Prefervatives  and  Remedies  are  Soot,  Saltpetre,  Gunpowder, 
Brimftone,  and  fuch-llke. 

g  Hefiod,  the  oldeft  Author  on  thefe  Subjects,  makes  the  Farmer's  Family  confift,  in  the  Hufband, 
the  Wife,  and  the  Ox.  He  was  termed  the  faithful  Minifter  of  Ceres,  and  the  conftant  Com- 
panion of  Man  in  the  Labours  of  the  Field.  Virgil  gives  it  us  as  a  ftriking  Circumftance  of  the 
S.uurnjan  Age,  that  it  preceded  that  in  which  an  impious  Race  firft  fealled  ou  flain  Bullocks. 
In  thofe  Days  the  Horfe  was  only  for  the  Saddle,  and  the  Culture  of  the  Earth  entirely  commit- 
ted to  Oxen. 

>'  The  Reafon  of  this  is  his  fierce,  furly,  and  obftinate  Nature.  If  Two  Bulls  were  yoked,  they 
would  gore  each  other  with  their  Horns;  on  the  other  Hand,  itfhould  feem  more  practicable  with 
an  Ox  of  the  fame  Size.  This  alfo  hath  been  tried,  but  with  little  Succefs,  not  barely  from  the 
juifchicvous  Difpofition  of  the  Bull,  but  chiefly  from  the  naufeous  Ranknefs  of  his  Breath,  by 
which  the  Ox,  as  the  Farmers  after t, (fee  Lifie's  Obfervations,  vol.  ii.  p.  85)  would  be  very  fpeedily 
killed,  and  therefore  whenever  Bulls  are  wrought  they  draw  in  a  Line. 

■  Varro  fays,  the  Ox  fitteft  for  Labour  hath  a  broad  Forehead,  large  black  Eyes,  rough  hairy 
Lars,  Jaws  wide  and  ftrong,  thick  black  Lips,  Dewlap  large  reaching  to  the  Knees,  thick  brawny 
Neck,  his  Shoulders  broad,  his  Hair  not  rough  or  ftubborn,  well  fet  ftraight  Legs,  rather  fhort, 
•to  fuftain  better  the  Weight  of  his  Body,  his  Knees  large  and  ftrong,  his  Feet  turning  out, 
Spreading  '.vide,  and  broad  withal,  his  Coat  thick,  lliort,  and  fleek,  his  Tail  long,  and  covered 
well  with  hair. 

2  provement 
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provement  might  be  made.  They  are  alfo  cued,  that  is,  fhoed  properly, 
and  great  Care  is  taken  to  keep  them  dry  while  wrought,  and  to  afford 
them  proper  Nourilliment  in  the  Winter.  They  are  wrought  till  about 
Ten  or  Eleven  Years  old,  and  are  then  fatted  for  the  Shambles  K 

Oxen  are  fitted  for  Ploughing  in  a  deep,  heavy,  or  clayey  Soil,  for  they 
do  not  fo  well  on  Gravel,  and  ftill  worfe  on  Chalk,  which  very  foon  beats 
and  ruins  their  Feet.  They  are  cheaper  than  Horfes  in  many  Refpecls, 
particularly  in  their  Food,  as  they  require  no  Oats,  frill  more  in  their  Shoes 
and  Harnefs,  and  in  their  being  lefs  Subject  to,  and  confequently  lefs  expen- 
five  from  their  Difeafes '.  But  what  makes  the  greateft  Difference,  is  their 
not  becoming  either  ufelefs  or  of  no  Value  in  cafe  of  Lamenefs,  or  when  pad 
Service,  fince  they  are  then  fatted,  and  that  too  in  a  fhort  Time,  and 
brought  to  a  good  Market,  as  their  Flefh  is  in  every  Refpect  as  tender  and 
wholefome  as  that  of  younger  Beads m.  There  is  therefore  Reafon  to 
wonder,  that  the  Ufe  of  Oxen,  in  this  material  Part  of  Hufbandry,  is  fo 
much  declined.  It  mud  however  be  admitted,  that  even  fo  early  as  the 
Days  of  Fitzherbert,   it  was   held  problematical  whether  Horfes  or  Oxen 

fc  In  Marfhland,  and  other  Places,  where  the)'  pique  themfelves  on  fatting  Oxen  to  a  large  Size, 
they  are  very  plentifully  fed  whh  fine  Hay,  live  at  their  Eafe,  and  are  very  carefully  attended. 
But  perhaps  this  may  be  more  eafdy  and  cheaply  performed.  Mr.  Houghton  affures  us,  that  an 
Ox  which  fold  for  Thirty  Pounds,  was  Seventy  Years  ago  fatted  upon  Cabbage  Leaves  in  Suffolk. 
They  are  now  very  well  and  very  fpeedily  fatted  with  Carrots,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned. 
Some  of  our  Stall-fed  Oxen  are  in  Truth  of  an  almoft  incredible  Balk.  In  A.  D.  1755  an  Ox  was 
killed  at  Sunderhad  which  weighed  Two  hundred  Seventy-feven  Stone  Five  Pounds,  or  2221  lb. 
A.D.  1754,  a  Pair  of  Oxen,  belonging  to  Mr.  Conftable  of  Burton  Conftable,\vere  killed  at  Beverley, 
which  weighed  Five  hundred  Forty-two  Stone  and  One  Pound,  or  4337  lb.  But  thefe  fell  all 
fhort  of  an  Ox  of  Sir  Walter  Wagfraff  Bagot,  Baronet,  killed  A.  D.  1753,  at  Blyth  Field  in  Staf- 
fordshire, which  weighed  Three  hundred  Thirty-five  Stone  and  Six  Pounds,  or  26861b.  But 
thefe,  out  of  many  more  Inftances  that  might  be  produced  within  thefe  Seven  Years,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  extraordinary  and  unufual.  They  (hew  however  to  what  prodigious  Sizes  our  Beafts 
may  be  raifed  ;  that  this  may  be  done,  wherever  there  are  good  Paftures  and  due  Attention  ;  and 
that  confequently  very  large  Beeves  may  be  had  in  any  Part  of  the  Iiland  where  the  Courfe  of  the 
Markets  may  require  them. 

1  It  is  true,  that  in  Summer  Oxen  as  well  as  Horfes  Feed  on  Grafs.  Yet  it  hath  been  long 
fince  remarked  in  favour  of  the  Ox,  that  by  his  Dung  he  reftores  to  the  Soil  as  much  as  he  takes 
from  it.  By  this,  and  by  the  Thicknefs  of  his  Lips,  which  hinder  him  from  biting  clofe,  the  Ox 
leaves  his  Pafture  better  than  he  found  it ;  whereas  an  Horfe  gradually  impoverifhes  and  con- 
fumes  it.  In  Winter,  Straw  and  a  few  Turnips  content  Oxen,  or  at  moft  a  little  Hay.  A  Lad 
that  finds  his  Hands  full  in  managing  Four  Horfes,  would  look  to  Eight  Oxen  with  much  mote 
Eafe. 

m  This  is  the  moft  weighty  Argument,  more  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  Price  and  the  De- 
mand for  Beef  of  late  Years.  An  Ox  when  his  Vigour  abates,  and  he  is  no  longer  fit  for  Plough, 
by  which  for  Seven  Years  he  has  amply  earned  his  Living,  fats  kindly  at  laft,  and  fells  for  a  good 
Sum.  A  difabled  or  a  fuperannuated  Horfe  is  utterly  ufelefs,  and  as  fuch  is  configned  to  the 
Dogs.  Indeed  the  Death  of  Horfes,  and  the  many  Accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  make  an 
Sieavy  Article  in  moft  Farmer's  Expences,  as  themfelves  allow. 

Vol.  II,  Z  'fc'cre 
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were  the  fitteft  for  this  Labour  n  •,  and  perhaps  the  Solution  of  this  QuefKorr 
may  depend  on  the  Difference  of  Soils.  But  allowing  the  difufe  of  Ox 
Teams  to  be,  as  indeed  it  feems  to  be,  an  Error,  it  will  be  beft  remedied 
by  gentle  Methods,  by  having  Recourfe  to  convincing  Experiments,  and 
by  Gcntlemens  fetting  Examples  of  reviving  the  old  Method,  where  they 
hold  any  Quantity  of  Ground  in  their  own  Hands  °.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark  before  we  qtfit  this  Subject,  that  the  barren  Cow,  called  by  the 
Country  People  a  Free  Martin,  lias  almolt  as  much  Strength,  and  is 
nearly  as  fit  for  this  Labour,  as  the  Ox,  and  proves  afterwards  alfo  as  good 
Meat p. 

If  the  Labour  of  the  Ox  be  of  fuch  Confequence  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  arable  Land,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with  Grain,  we  may 
with  the  itricfeft  juftice  affirm,  that  an  equal  Tribute  of  Praife  is  due  to  the 
Cow  for  the  Support  of  our  Dairies.  Thefe  are  unquestionably  of  great 
Importance  in  many  Countries,  but  in  none  more  than  in  this,  where  their 
annual  Produce  is  amazingly  large  in  Quantity,  and  at  the  fame  Time  no 
lcls  excellent  in  Quality.  The  Ancients  were  very  exacf  in  their  Defcrip- 
tions  of  the  Marks  of  a  good  Cow,  and  entered  fo  thoroughly  into  the 
Chiracteriltics  eftablifhed  by  Nature,  that  they  are  acknowledged  as  the 
fureit  Rules  at  this  Day  4.     Varro    ranges  the  Colours  of  Kine  in  this 

Order,, 

n  The  Romans  marked  very  ftrongly  their  Notion  of  Oxen  only  being  adapted  to  the  Plough,, 
by  giving  their  Acre,  which  was  ihe  Balis  of  their  fuperficial  Meafure,  the  Denomination  of  Ju- 
gerum,  i.  e.  A  Day's  Ploughing  of  a  Yoke  of  Oxen.  Our  Saxon  Anceftors  on  the  fame  Principle 
had  their  Oxgang  or  Bovata  Terree,  which  was  Fifteen  Acres,  and  Six  of  thefe  made  a  Plough- 
land,  that  is  as  much  as  Six  Oxen  could  plough  in  a  Year.  Three  Jugera  make  ve/y  nearly  Two 
of  our  Acres.  It  fhould  feem  therefore  that  the  Ancients  did  by  no  Means  over-work  their  Cattle,, 
iince  in  many  Places  a  Pair  of  Oxen  will  Plough  One  of  our  Acres  in  a  Day  without  being  faint  or 
fatigued. 

°  It  feems  unreafonable  at  leaffc  to  recur  haftily  to  Authority  in  a  Cafe  of  this  Nature.  We 
know  not  what  the  Farmers  have  to  fay  for  themfclves ;  but  without  knowing  this,  wc  may  fafely 
conclude  they  think  Ploughing  with  Horfes  moft  for  trjeir  Intereft.  Convince  them  it  is  not  fo, 
and  there  will  need  no  coercive  Methods  to  bring  them  back  again  to  the  old  Manner  of 
Ploughing  with  Oxen.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queen  (berry  in.  Wiltftiire,  and  Lord  Clare  in 
i.llex,  have  already  purfued  this  Mode,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  imitated  by  others  of 
Kank  and  Fortune.  This  would  quickly  put  the  Facl  out  of  Difpute ;  and,  if  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  the  Farmers  out  of  Countenance. 

P  The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  this  fterile  Cow,  and  called  her  Taura.  In  Moreton's 
Northamptonihirc,  p.  447,  we  are  told  the  Opinion  of  the  Graziers  in  that  County,  which  I  take 
to  be  general  on  this  Head.  They  fay,  that  when  a  Cow  brings  a  Bull  and  a  Cow  Calf  together,. 
ih  latter  is  always  a  Free  Martin,  and  never  bears.  He  profelfes  not  to  know  whence  the  Name 
;'.rifcs,  and  in  this  I  profefs  alfo  to  be  no  wifer.  But  I  much  Doubt  the  abfolute  Truth  of  the 
Graziers  Account  of  this  Matter.  Mr.  Lifle  obferves  from  an  intelligent  Farmer,  that  a  Free  Mar- 
in's Head  is  coarfer,  her  Horns  more  open,  her  Udder  fmaller  than  that  of  a  Heifer.  He  adds,  that 
the  Flefh  of  a  Free  Martin  when  fatted  will  fetch  an  Ha' '/penny  a  Pound  more  than  any  Cow  Beef. 

1  The  Truth  is,  molt  modern  Writers  copy  Varro  .md  Columella  in  copying  each  other,  and' 
tljty  could  not  do  betrer,  as  thefe  great  Men,  as  is  (aid  in  the  Text,  copied  Nature.     The  latter 

iniius 
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Order,  firft  the  Black,  next  the  Red,  then  the  Dun,  after  that  the  White; 
and  laftly  the  Black  and  White,  though  of  this  Virgil  feems  to  have  had 
fo  me  what  a  better  Opinion.  A  Notion  prevails  amongft  us,  founded  as  it 
is  faid  upon  Experience,  that  a  Red  Cow  gives  the  belt,  and  a  White  the 
moft  Milk,  but  that  the  Black  produces  the  bed  Calves  r.  The  prodi- 
gious Extent,  the  natural  Fertility,  and  the  modern  Improvements  which 
hafe  been  introduced  into  our  Paftures,  enable  our  Farmers  to  furnilh 
from  them  immenfe  Supplies  both  of  Butter  and  Cheefe,  which  partly 
from  the  different  Methods  in  making,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar  Qua- 
lities of  the  Soils  where  the  Cattle  are  fed,  afford  much  Diverfity  of  Fla- 
vour, and  thereby  gratify  all  Taftes,  fo  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  Demand 
for  the  feveral  Sorts  of  both  in  almoft  all  Parts  of  the  Ifland.  From 
thence  arifes  the  Expediency  of  eftablifhing  numerous  Fairs  and  Marts, 
where  thefe  are  expofed  to  Sale  at  ftated  Times s.  Hence  alfo  arifes  much 
Land  Carriage,  belides  what  is  fent  on  our  navigable  Rivers  by  Water, 
and  in  Coafting  Veffels,  to  the  no  fmall  Emolument  of  Thouiands  of 
Families,  that  derive  a  Subliftence  from  this  Trade  in  a  great  Variety  of 
Ways r. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impoffible,  to  form  an  ex- 
act Calculation  of  the  Value  of  thefe  Articles;  but  from  a  very  mature  and 
impartial  Consideration  of  a  Variety  of  Circumftances,  we  are  led  to  believe, 

infifts  on  an  open  well  fpread  Fore-head,  fmooth  fliining  Horns  of  a  deep  Brown,  large  full  black 
Eyes,  a  capacious  Belly,  ftrait  Legs,  and  fmall  Feet.  Yet  Pliny  remarks,  that  Cattle  may  be 
very  good  although  unlightly,  which  feems  to  be  verified  in  the  Normandy  and  Alderney  Cows 
compared  to  ours. 

r  Mr.  Lifle,  who  is  very  exact,  informs  us,  that  Six  Cows  may  be  milked  in  an  Hour,  and  fome 
Women  have  milked  Eight.  In  thelfle  of  Wight  they  reckoned  their  Cows  one  with  another  gave 
Two  Gallons  of  Milk  a  Day,  which  would  make  Four  Pounds  of  Butter  in  a  Week.  He  mentions 
the  common  Opinion  to  be,  that  a  Quart  of  Cream  will  make  a  Pound  of  Butter,  but  he  thinks 
it  requires  Three  Pints.  A  Cow  was  let  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Century  for  Forty-five  Shillings, 
the  annual  Profits  of  a  Cow  are  eftimated  now  at  double  that  Sum. 

s  If  we  conlider  the  Difference  between  Chedder,  Cheshire,  Cottenham,  Gloucefter,  Stilton, 
Wiltfhire  Cheefes,  and  how  commonly  moft  of  them  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  Parts  of  the  Ifland, 
the  Truth  of  what  is  faid  in  the  Text  will  moft  evidently  appear.  In  regard  to  the  great  Fairs  and 
Marts,  thofe  who  live  near  them  in  the  Country,  and  even  thole  who  have  feen  them  only  occa- 
fionally,  know,  that  Cheefe  is  a  very  confiderable  Article  in  them  all,  and  in  fome  of  them  the 
molt  confiderable  of  any. 

'  This  is  a  Point  always  deferving  Attention  ;  for  whatever  creates  Labour,  creates  alfo  the 
Means  of  Subfiftence,  and  the  Factors,  the  Seamen,  the  Waggoners,  the  Porters,  the  Chcefe- 
mongers,  are  as  much  maintained  by  the  Dairy  as  the  Farmer ;  as  for  Inflate,  they  fend  great 
Quant'rtiesof  Chefhire  Cheefe  into  Wales,  into  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties  by  Land-car- 
riage, to  London,  to  Scotland,  and  Ireland  by  Sea,  to  the  Amount,  as  fome  have  computed,  fee 
Atlas  Maritimus,  p.  17,  in  the  Whole  of  Thirty  thoufand  Tuns  annually.  It  is  poflible  this  may 
fomewhat  exceed  the  Truth,  but  moft  certainly  a  very  great  Quantity  is  fent  by  all  thefe  different: 
Conveyances,  and  the  Charge  of  the  Carriage  is  included  in  the  Price. 

Z  2  that 
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that  there  is  no  Exaggeration  in  affirming,  that  the  total  Amount  of  the 
Produce  of  the  Dairies  in  South  Britain,  in  refpect  to  Home  Confumptiors 
onlv,  exclufive  of  a  large  Exportation  of  Cheefe   especially,  amounts  an- 
nually  to  many  Millions  Sterling u.     It  will  in   fome  Degree  abate  the 
Wonder,  that  at  firft  Sight  may  arife  from  fuch  an  ArTertion,  if  we  reflect,  that 
all  Ranks,  Sexes,  and  Ages  are  in  a  Manner  equally  Partakers  of  their  va- 
rious Productions.     For  it  is  evident,  that  at  the  fame  Time  they  furnifh. 
Delicacies    to   the  Rich,  they  compofe    a  great  Part    of  the  daily  Food, 
and  of  courfe  eflentially  contribute  to  the  Subliftence  of  the  Poor,  entering 
alio  generally  in  fome  Form  or  other  into  every  Regimen  of  Diet  prefcribed 
by  the  Phyfician.     It  is  therefore  at  once  a  very  obvious,   and  no  lefs  ftu- 
pendous  Bleiiing,  that  Things  of  fuch  neceffary,  fuch  conftant,   and  fuch 
extenfive  Ufe,  are  every  where  throughout  thefe  happy  Iflands  fo  cheap, 
and  fo  common.     But  this  prodigious  Plenty  inftead  of  leflening  may  be 
be  faid  in  fome  Meafure  to   encreafe  their  Value,   by  putting  it  into  the 
Power  of  all  Perfons    to  procure  them,  which  is  the  plain  Source  of  fo 
amazing  a  Confumption  w. 

The  principal  Reafon  why  Black  Cattle  are  foon  killed,  is  from  the  Pro- 
fits that  are  drawn  from  almoft  all  Parts  of  them,  exclufive  of  the  general 
Advantage  arifing  from  the  Flefh,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  It 
would  be  a  very  long  and  difficult,  though  by  no  Means  an  ufelefs  or  an 

u  In  all  Computations  of  this  Kind  no  Sort  of  Precifion  can  be  had,  or  indeed  ought  to  be 
expected.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  done,  is  to  make  the  belt  Inquiiiesin  one's  Power,  to  con- 
fider  and  compare  them  carefully,  and  to  leave  the  Refult  of  them  to  the  Reader's  Judgment. 
It  hath  been  reckoned  by  Mr.  Maitland,  who  took  all  the  Methods  he  could  devife  to  come  at 
Certainty,  that  there  were  confumed  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  upwards  of  Sixteen  Millions  of 
Pounds  of  Butter,  above  Twenty-one  Millions  of  Pounds  of  Cheefe,  together  about  Thirty-eight 
Millions,  and  Five  Millions  of  Gallons  of  Milk,  every  Year.  As  this  Account  was  taken  about 
Thirty  Years  ago,  if  it  was  then  a  little  too  large,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  fo  now.  It  alfo 
agrees  very  well  with  the  Principles  of  another  Calculation,  as  to  the  general  Expence  in  Provi- 
tions  in  this  Metropolis,  in  which  I  find  all  thefe  Articles  rated  together  at  upwards  of  One  Mil- 
lion annually. 

w  Our  Black  Cattle  are  very  confiderable  in  point  of  Size.  Some  of  our  Oxen  meafure  Two 
Yards  between  the  Tips  of  their  Horns,  whereas  a  French  Ox's  Horns  are  afunder  about  Two 
Feet.  Thefe  large  Cattle  are  bred  in  Lancafhire.Lincolnlhire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  other  Northern 
Counties.  The  Danifli  Cows  are  large,  brought  into  Holland,  and  there,  though  ever  fo  well  fed, 
they  do  not  grow  fat,  but  give  prodigious  Quantities  of  Milk,  which  is  alfo  very  good.  The 
French,  who  purchafe  them  from  thence,  call  them  Flandrines.  In  general  however  their  Cows 
yield  lefs  Milk  than  ours,  fince,  according  to  a  very  modern  Calculation,  die  Profit  of  a  milch  Cow 
is  reckoned  there  at  Thirty  Livres  per  Annum.  As  to  the  Beauty  of  Cattle,  the  Preference  is 
given  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  from  the  perfect  Symmetry  of  their  Limbs,  and  the  exact  Regularity  of  their 
Marks.  They  are  alfo  of  a  large  Size.  The  Antients  highly  commended  the  Breed  of  Cattle  io 
Epirus  ;  thefe  were  of  a  red  Colour,  very  large  and  ftrong,  the  firft  they  attributed  to  the  Circum- 
fpecYion  ufed  in  die  Choice  of  their  Bulls,  and  the  latter  to  the  not  fuffering  their  Cows  to  have 
Calves  till  they  were  between  Four  and  Five  Years  old.  Our  Graziers  are  allowed  to  be  as  ex- 
pat as  in  any  Country  whatever. 

3  unpleafant 
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unpleafant  Talk,  to  give  an  accurate  and  diftinct  Detail  of  thefe,  and  to 
fhew  their  fignal  Benefit  and  Importance  with  regard  to  the  public  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Number  of  Families  to  whom  they  afford  conftant  Employ- 
ment, and  comfortable  Subfiftence  *.  But  for  all  thefe  we  have  not  Room, 
and  therefore  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  infifting  only  on  a  few  of  the 
mo  ft  remarkable,  briefly  pointing  out  fome  of  the  Reft.  At  the  fame  Time 
recommending  it  to  our  Readers,  to  inform  themfelves  farther,  as  Oppor- 
tunities offer,  on  all  thefe  Heads,  that  they  may  acquire  juft  Notions  of  the 
numerous  beneficial  Confequences,  which  flow  continually  from  our  na- 
tional Advantages,  and  derive  from  thence  a  diftincT:  and  proper  Senfe  of 
our  Independency,  and  of  the  intrinfic  Riches  of  this  great  Country  ;  for 
Want  of  Attention  to  which,  we  are  too  frequently  led  into  falfe  Sentiment3 
on  a  Subject,  which,  if  we  reflect  on  our  Honour  and  Happinefs  as  Natives 
of  Britain,  ought  of  all  others  to  be  the  moft  thoroughly  underftood  y. 

But  to  return  to  the  Point  from  which  we  digrefled. 

To  begin  then  with  their  Horns,  which  ferve  for  an  Infinity  of  Ufes-, 
after  they  have  been  properly  prepared  by  thofe  who  exercife  that  Trade-, 
and  are  from  thence  ftiled  Homers,  and  whofe  fole  Bufinefs  it  is,  by  a 
great  Variety  of  very  ingenious  Methods,  to  render  them  fit  for  the  feveral 
Purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied  *.     When  thus  prepared,  they  pafs  into 

the 

*  This  is  the  great  Point ;  for  whatever  produces  Labour,  in  this  Country  more  efpeclally, 
produces  a  Living.  We  do  not  fufficiently  advert  to  another  plain  Propofition,  that  Perfons  of 
all  Ranks  live  upon  Labour,  that  is,  either  their  own  or  other  Peoples  Labour.  In  every  Country 
thofe  who  live  on  their  own  Labour,  be  that  what  it  will,  contribute  fomething  to  the  publick 
Stock,  whereas  thofe  who  never  Labour  at  all  contribute  nothing.  It  is  upon  a  juft  Proportion  be- 
tween thefe  different  Sorts  of  People,  both  neceffary  in  a  Community,  that  the  Welfare  of  it  de- 
pends, to  which  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  than  the  having  a  Number  of  Methods  in  which 
Mens  Indufhy  may  exert  itfelf  on  the  natural  Produce  of  the  Country.  In  this  Cafe  Coni'umption, 
whatever  it  be,  is  a  Saving,  and  Commerce,  to  whatever  it  amounts,  is  fo  much  clear  Gain. 

i  Upon  the  Principles  explained  in  the  foregoing  Note,  Egypt  in  former  Times,  and  China  at 
prefent,  have  been  celebrated  as  the  fineft  Countries  in  the  World.  Yet  without  any  Tincture  of 
Partiality  it  may  be  affirmed,  this  Country  is  or  may  be  made  in  this  Refpect  equal  to  either,  as 
in  another  it  may  be  truly  faid  to  excel  them  both.  For  the  antient  Egyptians,  and  the  modern 
Chinefe,  affect  to  fhew  their  Independency  by  declining  an  active  and  extenfive  Navigation.  This, 
by  producing  Ignorance  and  Timidity,  enervated  Mens  Minds,  and  deflroyed  all  natural  Courage, 
the  only  permanent  Support  of  Independency,  which  by  a  contrary  Conduct  we  have  always 
maintained.  The  native  Riches  of  Britain  fupport  her  Commerce,  and  to  her  Commerce  fhe  owes 
her  Naval  Power.  To  diftinguifh  the  infeparable  Connexion  between  thefe,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  minutely  examining  the  Productions  of  this  Country,  and  how  they  contribute  to  the  Sub- 
fiftence of  the  Inhabitants,  is  an  effectual  Method  to  evince  our  Independency,  and  ro  render  us 
fenfible  at  the  fame  Time,  that  it  cannot  be  either  fbaken  or  fapped,  but  by  the  general  Prevalence 
of  Folly,  Indolence,  and  Corruption. 

z  The  Homers  were  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  Fraternity  in  the  City  of  London  fome 
Hundred  Years  ago.     In  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV.  they  complained  to  Parliament,  that  by  Fo- 

jeigneis 
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the  Hands,  and  are  the  Objects  of  the  Induftry  of  other  Artificers,  fuch 
as  Comb-makers,  Cutlers,  Makers  of  Spectacles,  and  feveral  more,  to  all  of 
whom  they  fupply  the  Means  of  Subfiflence;  and  are  befides  ufed  in  making 
of  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Boxes,  Ink-horns,  Powder  Flafks,  Blowing  Horns, 
Shoeing  Horns,  drinking  Cups,  artificial  Flowers,  and  a  vaft  Variety  of 
other  Things,  but  more  efpecially  when  fplit  into  Plates  or  Leaves,  are  put 
into  Lanterns,  and  various  Contrivances  to  admit  Light,  for  which  in  this 
Shape  they  are  peculiarly  fit,  as  being  lefs  fragil,  though  at  the  fame  Time 
lei's  tranfparent  than  Glafs.  But  independent  of  thefe,  the  very  fmalleft 
Fragments,  and  even  the  Duff  and  Filings  of  Horn,  are  found  very  fervice- 
able  in  manuring  cold  Lands ».  Befides  the  great  Confumption,  which  is 
continually  made  of  them  at  Home,  there  is  a  very  large  Exportation  both 
in  Leaves  and  Manufactures,  from  their  Superiority  to  other  Horns  in  Size 
and  other  Qualities  °. 

The  Hair  hath  alfo  its  Value,  and  is  employed  in  many  different  Ways. 
The  long  Hair  of  the  Tail  is  frequently  mixed  with  Horfe  Hair  fpun  into 
Ropes,  and  fometimes  wove.  The  fhort  Hair  ferves  to  fluff  Saddles,  Seats 
of  feveral  Kinds,  Mattreffes,  and  Chairs.  The  Refufe  is  a  good  Manure, 
and  operates  more  fpeedily  than  the  Horns  c.     The  Teguments,  Cartilages, 

and 

reigners  buying  up  our  Horns  they  were  in  Danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this  Bufinefs  loft  to  the 
Nation  ;  and  thereupon  way  made  the  Statute,  4  Edward  IV.  by  which  the  Sale  of  Horns  to  Fo- 
reigners (except  fuch  as  the  faid  Homers  refufed)  was  prohibited,  and  the  Wardens  had  power  given 
them  to  fearch  all  Markets  in  London,  and  24  Miles  round,  and  to  infpeet  Sturbridge  and  Ely 
Fairs,  to  prevent  fuch  Practices,  and  to  purchafe  Horns  at  Itated  Prices.  But  on  plaufible  Pretences 
this  Law  was  repealed,  Stat  1,  Jac.  I.  cap.  xxv.  and  thereupon  the  old  Evil  revived.  The  Homers 
again  applied  to  Parliament,  and  by  Stat.  vii.  Jac.  I.  cap.  xiv.  the  A 61  of  A.  D.  1464  was  re- 
newed (except  as  to  the  Infpeclion  of  the  Fairs,  and  the  old  Prices)  and  remains  in  Force.  The 
prefent  Company  were  incorporated,  Jan.  12th  1638,  13th  of  Charles  I.  confiflingof  a  Mafter,  Two 
Wardens,  and  Nine  Adiftants,  without  Livery  or  Hall.  They  have  a  Warehoufe  in  Spitalfields,  to 
which  the  Horns  are  lent  as  brought  from  Town  and  Country  Markets,  and  thence  regularly 
divided,  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  deceafed  Members  having  equal  Shares. 

*  The  Ma'tcr  lying  within,  on  which  the  Horn  is  formed,  is  called  the  Slough,  and  when  dry 
is  ufed  in  ma!  ing  Walls  or  Fences,  in  which  covered  from  wet  it  will  laft  a  long  Time.  It  is 
alfo  molt  admirable  in  mending  Roads,  where  the  Soil  is  foft  and  fpewy  ;  for  diffolving  it  becomes 
a  rlutinous  fubltance,  that  binds  amazingly  with  Gravel.  As  a  Manure  they  allow  between  Two 
and  Three  Quarter  Sacks  to  an  Acre.  Horn  Saw-Duft  with  Mould  is  Lan  excellent  Compoft 
for  Fl'>wcrs.  It  is  alio  of  Ufe  in  the  hardening,  and  giving  what  rs  called  a  proper  Temper  to 
Merals. 

•>  It  has  been  (hewn  in  a  former  Note  how  defirous  Foreigners  were  of  having  our  Horns  un- 
vrought,  wh.ch  is  wifely  prohibited,  as  is  alfo  the  Importation  of  unwrought  Horns  into  this 
Country.  In  \.  D.  1750,  we  exported  to  Holland  only  of  Lantern  Leaves  514,500,  befides 
Powder  Flafl-c,  &c.  There  was  formerly  a  Duty  of  Twenty  Shillings  a  Thoufand,  under  whicfy 
Duty  wc  exported,  A.  D.  1683,  in  the  Whole  76,650.  But  by  Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  xv.  thefe, 
#nd  all  other  Mannfa&ures  mide  of  Horns,  may  be  exported  free, 

c  Some  of  the  Ufes  to  which  this  Material  is  applied  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Text,  and 
pthers  might  be  mentioned  here,  which  however  would  not  apprize  the  Reader  of  its  Vajus 
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and  Griftles  for  the  indifferent;  and  for  the  finer,  all  the  Cuttings,  Parings, 
and  Scraps  of  Hides  aie  boiled  in  Water,  till  the  gelatinous  Parts  of  them 
are  thoroughly  diflblved;  the  Mafs  being  properly  dried  in  the  Sun  or  by  the 
Wind  becomes  Glue,  which,  while  foft,  is  cut  into  Tablets  or  fquare 
Pieces,,  which  hardened  become  tranfparent,  but  having  a  greenilh  Caff, 
and  when  ufed  is  diflblved  again  in  hot  Water.  The  older  the  Beafl,  the 
better  the  Glue,  more  efpecially  if  made  from  a  Bull's  Hide.  The  Con- 
fumption  of  this  Commodity  by  the  numerous  Artificers  to  whom  it  is  of 
indifpenfable  Utility  is  prodigious,  and  of  eourfe  the  Value  of  it  is  very 
eonfiderable.  Of  this  likewile  there  is  a  very  great  Exportation,  as  English 
Glue  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  befl.  in  E  rope,  partly  from  the  Ex- 
cellency of  the  Materials,  and  partly  from  the  Skill  of  the  Manufactu- 
rers d. 

The  Sinews  are  prepared  fo  as  to  become  a  Kind  of  Thread  or  fmalt 
Cord,  ufed  in  fewing  Saddles,  in  making  Racquets,  and  other  Things  of 
a  like  Nature.  The  Bones,  thoroughly  burned,  are  reduced  to  a  fine 
Powder,  and  become  then  of  a  beautiful  and  glofly  black,  which  is  ufed  by 
the  Painters.  All  of  thefe  Articles  which  have  been  fuccinclly  treated  are 
of  fome,  and  feveral  yield  a  good  Price".  Many  more  might  be  added  to 
thefe  Inftances  without  any  Danger  of  exhaufling  the  Subject. f;  but  we 

will 

or  Confequences,  which  however  is  not  inconfiderable.  Serving  as  it  does  for  a  Variety  of  Pur- 
pofes,  it  is  in  conftant  Demand,  and  is  not  worthlefs  when  decay'd.  For  when  it  hath  loft  its 
Elafticity  in  Mattrefles,  Cufhions,  &c.  it  is  pulled  out  and  wove  ;  and  worn  out  in  this  Shape,  is 
torn  for  Manure.     It  pays  Two  Shillings  an  Hundred  on  Exportation. 

d  Innumerable  Ufes  are  made  of  this  Subftance,  by  the  Multitude  of  Artificers  to  whom  it  is 
necefTary,  fo  that  there  is  a  conftant  and  regular,  as  well  as  very  large  and  quick  Sale  for  all  that 
can  be  made.  Experience  howevei  fhews  that  Glue  is  much  better  for  keeping.  Our  Glue  bears 
a  high  Price  abroad,  and  the  Glue  made  in  Flanders  is  next  in  Value.  In  both  it  is  made  by  the 
Tanners  from  Fragments  of  good  Skins,  dried  with  much  Care.  In  France  it  is  a  feparateTi  a de ,  and 
the  Glue-makers  pick  up  their  Materials  as  they  can,  from  the  feveral  Dealers  in  Skins,  and  boiling 
thefe  with  Cow  Heels  make  their  Glue,  which  as  they  purchafe  every  Thing  muft  render  it  dear, 
as  well  as  of  inferior  Quality.  The  Duty  on  Exportation  is  Ten  Pence,  and  on  Importation' 
Three  Shillings  and  Ten  Pence  on  an  Hundred  Weight. 

c  It  is  acknowledged  that  all  thefe  Accounts  (though  much  Pains  were  taken  about  them)  arc 
very  imperfect,  and  therefore  we  ought,   as  Occafions  occur,  to  aim  at  obtaining  a  more  diftinft 
Notion  of  each  of  thefe  Articles.     As  to  Bones  we  fee  the  Rag  gatherers  carefully  pick  them  up 
(large  one's  efpecially)  in  the  Streets.     Thefe  make  certain  Rings,  Tobacco  Stoppers,  Boxes,  and 
who  knows  how  many  Things  befides  ?  Ox  Bones  are  alfo  exported.   In  the  Book  of  Rates,  the 
thoufand  is  valued  at   Six  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence.    A.  D.  1754,  we  exported   Thirty-twc 
Thoufund  to  Holland.     It  is  a  theological  Maxim  of  the  judicious  Lord  Verulam,  "  That  what-- 
"■  ever  GOD  judged  worthy  of  Effence,  Man  ought  to  efteem  worthy  of  Science."     It  is  a  Maxim 
taught  us  by  Experience,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Thing  fo  feemingly  defpicable  out  of  which  hu- 
man Induftry  cannot  extract  a  Living. 

f  Whatever  is  of  Ufe  hath  its  Value.  The  Hoofs  of  Oxen  are  employed  in  Cafe-hardening  Iron,, 
and  alfo.  as  a  Manure.     The  Gall,  from  its  fapor.aceo.ws  Nature,  is  of  great  Service  to  Dyers,  and 
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will  content  ourfelves  with  adding  only  Two  great  and  important  Manufac- 
tures. 

The  firft.  of  thefe  is  Leather,  the  Benefits  arifing  from  which  put  the 
Capacity  to  the  Stretch,  and  furpafs  our  Powers  of  Calculation.     It  may 
feem  ftrange  that  this  fhould  be  alTerted  of  the  Skins  of  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
Oxen,  for  which  the  only  Apology  that  can  be  made  is,  that  in  Point  of 
Fact  it  is  ftrictly  true,  and  that  it  may  be  faid  farther,  which  ought  to 
reconcile  us  to  a  flrict  Attention  to  the  homely  Subject,  that  all  thefe  Be- 
nefits accrue  to  the  Britilh  Nation  g.     Hides  pafs  from  the  Butcher  to  the 
Tanner,  and  from  him  to  the  Currier,   and  by  their  Labour  thefe  are  con- 
verted into  Leather,  and  are  immediately  after  configned  to  fuch  a  vaft  Va- 
riety of  Tradefmen,  as  are  exceeded  only  by  the  Number  of  thofe  employed 
in  the  Woollen  Manufacture  h.     In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  we  need 
barely  to  make  ufe  of  our  Eyes.     If  we  look  abroad  on  the  Inftruments  of 
Hufbandry,  on  the  Implements  ufed  in  moft  mechanic  Trades,  on  the  Struc- 
ture of  a  Multitude  of  Engines  and  Machines,  or  if  we  contemplate  at 
Home  the  neceffary  Parts  of  our  Cloathing,  Breeches,  Shoes,  Boots,  Gloves, 
or  the  Furniture  of  our  Houfes,  the  Books  on  our  Shelves,  the  Harnefs  of  our 
Horfes,  and  even  the  Subttance  of  our  Carriages ;  what  do  we  fee  but  In- 
itances  .of  human  Induftry  exerted  upon  Leather  ?  What  an  Aptitude  hath 
this  iingle  Material  in  a  Variety  of  Circumftances  for  the  Relief  of  our 
NeceiTities,  and  fupplying  Conveniencies  in  every  State  and  Stage  of  Life  ? 

-others,  for  cleapfing,  (touring,  and  other  Purpofcs.  Blood  is  ufed  in  fome  Places  in  boiling  Salt, 
as  a  Compoft  for  Fruit  Trees,  and  is  a  capital  Ingredient  in  making  Pruffian  Blue.  Bladders  are  in 
daily  Demand  for  their  Cheapnefs  and  Utility.  The  Guts  of  Oxen  are  put  to  many  Ufes,  exported, 
nay,  and  re-imported  as  a  Covering  to  Bologna  Saufages.  The  thin  Membrane  of  the  Rcftum  or 
Streight-Gut  is  by  a  very  curious  Piocefs  made  into  what  is  called  Gold -Beaters  Skin.  From  the 
Feet  of  Oxen  is  extracted  Neats  Foot  Oil,  which  is  in  common  Ufe,  and  hath  this  lingular  Pro- 
perty, that  it  will  not  freeze.  True  it  is,  that  none  of  thefe  are  of  confiderable  Worth  ;  but  it  is 
as  true,  that  they  are  all  in  every  Beaft  that  is  killed. 

g  The  Size  of  the  Skin  depends  on  the  Size  of  the  Beaft,  as  is  felf-evident.     But  the  Value  df 
the  Skin  is  computed  by  its  Weight  ;  and  it  fhould  feem  that  in  Proportion  to  the  Weight  of  the 

Beaft,  the  frnaller  Skins  are  hcavieft.     In  an  Ox  of  Seven  hundred  Eighty-four  Pounds  the  Skin 
•was  Eighty-four,  that  is  nearly  a  Ninth.     In  an  Ox  of  One  hundred  and  Seventy  Stone  the  Skin 

■was  Twelve  Stone,  nearly  a  Fourteenth.    In  Sir  William  Bagot's  great  Ox  of  26S6  lb.  the  Skin  was 

1 55  lb.  which  is  but  a  Seventeenth. 

*  Befides  thofe  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  confiderable  Dealers  in  Leather  as  a  Commo- 
aiodity.     Such  as  the  Leather  Cutter,  the  Leather  Drefler,  the  Leather  Dyer,  the  Leather  Grounder, 

and  the  Leather  Seller.  All  of  thefe  are  very  great  and  gainful  Trades,  and  require  large  Capitals, 

becaufe  moft  of  them  purchafe  with  ready  Money,  and  fell  on  Credit.     Some  of  them  are  very 

ingenious,  and  at  the  fame  Time  laborious  Employments,  fo  that  to  their  Skill  and  Induftry  the 

Superiority  of  our  Leather  is  in  fome  Meafure  owing. 

Without 
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Without  it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  Plenty  we  have  it,  to  what  Difficul- 
ties fhould  we  be  expofed  '? 

After  thus  anfwering  almoft  innumerable  Purpofes,  the  very  Rags, 
Relicks,  and  Recrements  are  not  ufelefs,  as  we  have  already  (een.  In  order 
to  form  ibme  Idea  of  the  mighty  Importance  of  this  Article,  we  muft  at- 
tend to  the  very  great  Number  of  Perfons  maintained  by  its  different  Ma- 
nufactures, and  by  the  Vending  and  Difpofing  of  them,  in  very  different  Man- 
ners k.  We  muft  next  recollect  how  large  a  Revenue  the  Publick  reaps  from 
theExcife  on  this  Commodity,  which  (hews  the  Extenfivenefs  of  HomeCon- 
fumption  '.  We  muft  alio  advert  to  the  conftant  and  prodigious  Exportation 
of  tanned  Hides  and  manufactured  Leather,  the  whole  Amount  of  which  is 
lb  much  clear  Gain  to  the  Nation.  Laftly,  we  ought  to  recollect,  how  well 
this  beneficial  Trade  has  been  from  time  to  time  preferved  and  protected, 
by  a  Diverfity  of  Laws  enacted,  altered,  or  repealed,  as  the  publick  Intereft 
directed  ;  and  which  Laws  ftill  requiring  frequent  Revisions,  oblige  the 
Legiflature  to  an  uninterrupted  Attention  to  what  contributes  fo  much  to 
the  Welfare  of  private  Perfons,  and  thereby  to  the  Welfare  and  Happinefs 
of  Society  m. 

But 

1  It  is  underftood,  that  a  Cow  Hide  is  the  beft  ;  and  the  French  have  a  fenfible  Proverb,  which 
turns  upon  this,  A  la  Boucherie  les  Vaches  font  Boeufs,  et  a  la  Tannerie  les  Boeufs  font  Vaches. 
In  the  Market  Cows  are  Oxen,  at  the  Tannery  Oxen  are  Cows.  In  this  Country  the  Addrefs 
of  thofe  who  prepare  our  Leather  is  fo  great,  and  they  know  how  to  manage  the  Materials  fo 
well,  that  every  Manufacturer  is  not  only  readily  fupplied  with  Leather,  but  alfo  with  the  parti- 
cular Sort  of  Leather  fitteft  for  his  Ufe. 

k  There  is  no  better  Method,  at  leaft  that  I  can  devife  to  give  fome  Notion  of  this  Matter, 
than  to  give  a  Lift  of  fuch  Trades,  exclufive  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  as  principally  work  on 
Leather.  Such  as  Bellows-makers,  Book-binders,  Breeches-makers,  Bridle-cutters,  Buff  Belt- makers, 
Cap-makers,  Clog-makers,  Coach  makers,  Collar-makers,  Cordwainers,  Engine-makers,  Fell- 
mongers,  Glovers,  Harnefs-makers,  Holfter  Cafe-makers,  Leather- bottom  Chair-makers,  Leather 
Bodice-makers,  Leather  Bucket  and  Pipe-makers,  Leather  Cafe-makers,  Leather-Gilders,  Patten- 
makers,  Powder-machine-makers,  Pump-makers,  Sadlers,  Screen-Makers,  Sedan-makers,  Shaving- 
ftrap-  makers,  Skinners,  Sword-cutlers,  Trunk-makers,  Trufs-makers,  Vellom  and  Parchment- 
makers,  Whip  and  Thong-makers. 

1  The  Excife  on  Leather  was  originally  impofed  by  Stat.  9  Ann.  cap.  xi.  §  2.  and  extends  to  all 
Species  of  Leather  tanned,  tawed,  or  dreffed  in  Oil.  But  the  Expence  of  the  War  againft  France 
made  it  neceffary  to  lay  additional  Duties,  by  Stat.  10  Ann.  cap.  xxvi.  §  2.  both  for  Thirty-two 
Years.  Thefe  Duties  and  additional  Duties  were  made  perpetual,  and  Part  of  the  General  Fund  by 
Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  vii.  By  the  Statutes  of  Queen  Anne  before  mentioned  a  Drawback  was  al- 
lowed on  all  manufactured  Leather  exported  of  Two  thirds  of  the  Excife,  which  by  a  fubfe- 
quent  Statute  in  the  fame  Reign  was  altered  to  Three  Halfpence  on  every  Pound-weight.  This 
Excife  Duty  on  all  Sorts  of  Leather,  Vellom,  and  Parchment,  produced,  A.  D.  1760,  204,291  /. 
A.  D.  1 761.  211,483  /.  A.  D.  1762.  218,700  /. 

"'  Whoever  perufes  thefe  Laws,  as  they  lie  in  our  Statute  Book?,  with  Attention,  and  confi- 
ders  them  candidly,  will  be  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  what  is  afferted  in  the  Text.  For  thefe 
Statutes  provide  againft  the  Exportation  of  raw  Hides,  which  by  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  vii.  is  de- 
clared a  common  Nuifance  ;  for  the  preventing  Butchers  from  Cutting,  Gaming,  or  otherwife  in- 

Vol.  II.  •  A  a  juring 
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But  before  we  abfolutely  part  with  this  Subjedt,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  fay  fomewhat  with  refpecl.  to  Calves.  Thefe,  though  they  yield 
no  Profit  living,  become  notwithstanding  very  valuable  when  killed,  not 
'only  in  refpect  to  their  Flefh  but  their  Skins,  which  areferviceable  in  a  Va- 
riety of  Ways,  and  of  Courfe  fupply  Materials  to  a  Variety  of  Trades  ".  The 
Superiority  of  the  Leather  made  from  them  occafioned  a  great  Exportation, 
efpecially  to  France.  The  high  Duty  impofed  upon  them,  rendered  the 
Commodity  to  them  very  dear.  But  what  was  {till  more  grievous  to  the 
French  than  the  Duty,  was  the  abfolute  Prohibition  of  exporting  any  Skin 
weighing  more  than  Four  Pounds.  It  was  this  induced  Mr.  Colbert  to 
countenance  an  Undertaking;  in  the  Suburb  of  St.  Marcell  at  Paris  for 
Drefiing  Calve  Skins  fafon  d' Angle!  cr  re,  and  very  great  Expectations  were 
formed  upon  this  Project.  Yet,  after  the  expending  great  Sums,  this  Scheme 
was  dropped,  the  Undertaker  declaring,  that  the  Englifb  Animal  was 
itronger  when  calved  than  the  French  when  a  Fortnight  old,  were  after- 
wards better  fed  and  managed ;  and  that  in  confequence  of  this,  their  Skins 
were  of  a  fuperior  Nature,  and  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  Manner  of  Drcf- 
fing"\  The  French  were  however  great  Gainers  by  the  very  Attempt, 
though,  as  we  fee,  it  had  utterly  mifcarried.  For  the  Apprehenlions  we 
were  under  of  loling  fo  valuable  a  Trade  as  that  then  was,  induced  us  to 
remove  the  Limitation,  and  to  take  fome  other  Methods  for  its  Prefervation, 
by  which  at  the  Time  it  happened  both  Parties  were  pleafed.  Certain  it 
isi  that  our  Calve  Skins,  whether  tawed  or  otherwife  dreffed,  continue  dill 
to  preferve  their  Superiority,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  their  Price1*.  But 

this 

juring  Skins  ;  for  the  Tanning  and  othenvife  Drefiing  them  properly  ;  for  the  preventing  Differ- 
ences" and  Difputes  amongft  the  fcveral  Trades  dealing  in  and  manufacturing  of  Leather;  and  for 
committing  the  Infpeftion  of  the  Commodity  to  the  principal  Perfous  in  the  Trades  molt  interefted 
in  feeing  thofe  Laws  ftriftly  executed.  By  thefe  Means,  as  the  Subftance  of  our  Skins  is  remark- 
ably good,  fo  the  Leather  is  moft  admirably  dreffed  for  anfwering  every  Purpofe. 

"  take  Skins  are  made  into  Leather  every  Way ;  that  is,  they-are  tanned,  tawed,  and  dreffed  in 
Oil,  and  thus  prepared,  they  may  become  the  Material  of  many  Manufacturers,  as  Cordwainers, 
Book-binders,  Sadlers,  &c.  the  thin  fmall  Skins  anfwer  bed  for  fome  Purpofes,  thofe  that  are 
Thicker  and  ftronger  for  others.  The  thinnsft  of  all,  and  the  Skins  of  abortive  Calves,  are  made, 
into  Vellom.  The  Hair  aifo  is  applied  to  the  fame  Purpofes  with  that  of  Oxen  and  Cows,  and  is 
therefore  commonly  mixed  and  fold  with  them. 

0  This  Fact  may  be  found  in  Diftionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  iii.  col.  1142,  1143,  but  is  con- 
firmed by  our  Statute  Book.  By  the  Aft,  12  Car.  II.  the  high  Duty  and  Prohibition  of  ex- 
porting large  Skins  were  impofed.  By  Stat.  20  Car.  ii.  cap.  v.  thefe  Reftraints  were  removed, 
and  a  Duty  of  One  Shilling  an  Hundred-weight  fettled.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  faid  in  the 
Preamble  of  this  Law,  that  the  former  Aft,  by  difcouraging  Exportation,  had  abated  the  Price  of 
Skins,  to  the  Detriment  of  the  Landed  Intei  eft. 

f  By  the  Aft  of  the  Ninth  of  Queen  Anne  thefe  Skins  tanned  are  charged  with  an  Excife  of 
Three  Half- pence  a  Pound-weight,  and  the  like  Duty  on  Skins  tawed  or  dreffed.  By  the  Aft' 
of  the  Tenth,  with  an  additional  Duty  of  Two  Pence  a  Pound  on  tanned,  and  Three  Half-pence. • 
:.  Pound  on  tawed.  If  exported,  there  is  a  Drawback  allowed  as  fettled  by  thofe  Afts.  By  the  Fifft 
oi  thofe  Afts  a  Duty  of  One  Shilling  a  Dozen,  and  by  the  Second  Fcur  Shillings  a  Dozen  is  iin- 
4  F?fcii' 
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this  Trade  is  not  now  fo  great  an  Object,  becaufe  our  Home  Confumption 
is  very  much  increafed  fince  that  Period. 

The  Second  capital  Article  in  refpect  to  Profit,  that  we  derive  from 
Black  Cattle,  is  Tallow,  which  on  a  fuperficial  View  may,  to  vulgar 
Appieheniions,  feem  as  fordid,  if  not  more  fo  than  Skins;  but  to  the 
Eyes  of  the  Conliderate,  will  appear  what  it  really  is,  a  Thing  of  very  confi- 
derable  Value,  arifing  from  its  extenlive  Utility.  In  all  the  Beads  that  ru- 
minate or  chew  the  Cud,  there  is  a  particular  Kind  of  Fat,  which  fixes 
and  becomes  hard  of  itfelf,  which  is  called  Suet,  and  this  when  cleaned, 
melted,  and  refined  for  Ufe,  is  what  we  flile  Tallow  T.  The  Confump- 
tion of  this  is  equally  large  and  indifpenfable,  particularly  in  Candles  and 
Soap,  Things  of  neceflary  and  continual  Ufe;  and  it  is  likewife  employed 
in  mod:  Branches  of  the  Leather  Manufacture,  by  Plumbers,  and  a  Mul- 
titude of  other  Artificers,  in  a  Variety  of  domeftick  Services,  and  in  Phy- 
fick  r.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  fo  conftant,  fo  copious,  and  we  may 
truely  add  encreafing  an  Expence  of  a  Commodity,  which  though  in 
fmall  Quantities  of  little  Value,  and  therefore  more  freely  uftd,  rnuft  ac- 
cumulate to  an  immenfe  Confumption.  To  attempt  however  the  affign- 
ing  its  total  Value  with  any  Pretence  to  Exactnefs,  would  be  very  weak 
and  abfurd,  as  it  is  altogether  impofiible  to  collect  the  Matenals  requifite 
for  making  fuch  a  Calculation.  The  only  Means  of  helping  the  Reader 
to  form  a  tolerable  Notion  of  this  Matter,  is  to  mention  the  Produce  of  the 

pofed  on  Vellom.  The  Difadvantages  that  might  arife  from  all  thefe  Duties  upon  Leather  were 
forefeen,  and  were  confequently  laid  (the  additional  Duties  efpeeially)  by  the  Houle  or' Com- 
mons with  much  Difficulty  and  RelucTance ;  fo  that  nothing  but  a  vifible  Neceffity  could  have 
induced  their  Content.  They  have  been  continued  from  the  fiune  Neceffity  for  the  Support  of 
pubiick  Ciedit. 

q  In  an  Ox  that  weighed  Seven  hundred  and  Eighty  Pounds,  the  Tallow  weighed  Eighty.  In 
One  that  weighed  One  hundred  and  Seventy  Stone,  the  Tallow  weighed  Nineteen.  In  an  Ox 
weighing  Two  hundred  Seventy-feven  Stone  the  Tallow  weighed  only  Tuenty-cne  Stone.  In 
Sir  Waller  Wagftaffe  Bagot's  great  Ox,  which  weighed  no  lefs  than  Two  thoufand  Six  hundred 
and  Eighty-fix  Pounds,  the  Tallow  weighed  Two  hundred  and  Twenty-fix  Pounds,  which  is  fome- 
v  hat  more  than  a  Tweltth  Part,  whereas  in  the  fmallefl  of  thefe  it  was  between  a  Ninth  and  a 
Tenth. 

r  It  is  by  this  gradual  Confumption,  if  the  Thing  is  in  necefTary  and  conflant  Ufe,  that  a  Cr,  i- 
rr,odity(beir  what  it  will)  (wells  inro  Value,  and  in  Ccijfequence  of  this,  bctcir.ts  an  Object  of  private 
(Aionomy,  then  in  Cornmeice,  and  at  laft  in  Policy.  This  will  Excufe  that  Serioufnefs  with  wl 
Tallow  is  tieated  in  the  Text.  For  upon  thefe  Principles  it  was,  that  fo  early  as  the  Firfl:  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  made  Felony  to  export  Tallow  clande'ftinely.  This  Law  was  indeed  repeal  [; 
but  by  Stat.  18  Eiiz,  cap.  v.  the  Prohibition  h  renewed  tinder  very  heavy  Penalties,  ■confirmed 
by  Statute  1.3  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  vii.  §  5.  The  Importation  of  Tallow  from  other  Coun- 
tries is  alfo  allowed,  but  under  fuch  a  Duty  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  own  Commodity  By 
thefe  Means  (fo  far  as  Laws  can  doit)  the  pubiick  Interefl  is  guarded,  for  if  at  any  Time  expe 
pedieut  this  Duty  may  be  reduced  or  fufpended. 

A  a  2  Tax 
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Tax  upon  Candkss,  a  Moiety  of  which  only  belongs  to  the  Head  'hat  we 
are  now  treating,  and  the  other  Moiety  to  Sheeps  Tallow.  As  to  the  Con- 
fumption  in  Soap,  upon  which  there  is  alfo  a  Tax,  that  is  (till  lefs  conclu- 
five,  as  it  is  compofed  of  a  Variety  of  Ingredients,  of  which  this  is  only 
One,  and  that  but  in  fome  Kinds  of  Soap  *.  We  muft  therefore  truft  to 
the  Obvioufnefs  of  the  Fadts  that  have  been  before  ftated,  and  leave  them 
to  the  Reader's  Confideration. 

In  reo-ard  to  Deer,  the  Hiftory  of  them  as  Animals  belongs  to  the  Na- 
turalifts,  as  Beads  of  Chace  to  thole  Authors  who  have  wrote  on  Hunting, 
all  that  comes  within  our  Plan  is  to  lhew  their  Utility  ".  No  Country  in 
Europe,  in  the  Opinion  of  Foreigners  as  well  as  our  own,  is  in  all  Re- 
fpecls  fitter  for  them  than  this,  or  breeds  them  of  a  larger  Size.  In  our 
Foreftsand  Chaces  we  have  Plenty  of  Red  Deer,  the  Male  of  which  is 
called  a  Stag  or  Hart,  the  Female  a  Hind,  and  the  young  One  a  Fawn. 
The  Hart  is  a  noble  Creature,  tall,  admirably  ibaped,  and  remarkable  for 
Strength,  Swiftnefs,  and  Beauty.  His  Head  is  adorned  with  ftately  Horns, 
which,  after  he  comes  to  his  full  Size,  he  cafts  annually.  The  Hind  wants 
thefe,  but  in  all  other  Refpefts  is  as  fine  a  Creature  as  the  Stag  w.     The 

Fallow 

5  The  Duties  were  originally  impofed  by  Stat.  8  Ann.  cap.  ix.  §  i.  of  One  Half-penny  on  a 
Pound  for  Thirty-two  Years.  By  Stat.  9  Ann.  cap.  xxi.  §  7.  the  former  Duty  was  rendered  per- 
petutl,  and  by  the  fame  Aft  an  additional  Duty  was  laid  of  another  Half-penny,  and  by  Stat.  3  Geo. 
I.  cap.  vii.  made  perpetual,  and  Part  of  the  General  Fund.  Thefe  Taxes  produced,  A.  D.  1752. 
150,051/.  13-f.  2d.  and  A.  D.  1762.  184,545/.  18  s.  5^.  But  tne  whole  Dutv  is  drawn  back  if 
Candles  are  exported. 

1  Br  Stat.  10  Ann.  cap.  xix.  §  1.  A  Duty  of  One  Penny  on  every  Pound  of  Soap  was  impofed 
for  Thirty  Two  Years,  made  perpetual,  and  Part  of  the  General  Fund  by  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  vii. 
B*  Stat.  '1  2  Ann.  cap.  ix.  §  1.  an  additional  Duty  of  One  Half-penny  was  laid  for  the  fame  Term, 
v..  ieh  was  alfo  made  perpetual  by  Stat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.iv.  Thefe  Duties  produced,  A.  D.  1751. 
143  757/.  16s.  10  d.  and  the  grofs  Produce  in  A.  D.  1761.  183,459/.  2  J.  1 1  {-d.  But  the  whole 
Duty  is  drawn  back  on  all  Soap  that  is  exported. 

u  Arilt.  Hill.  Anim.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xi.  p.  502.  /Elian.  Hift.  Anim.  lib.  vi.  cap,  1 1.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
35J,  Plin.  } lift.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  48.  viii.  cap.  32.  xxviii.  cap.  9.  Raii  Qnadr.  84,  85.  Meretti 
Pi  :  Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  166.  Linnaei  Syft.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Harifon's 
Defci  ipt'ton  of  Britaine,  B.  iii.  chap.  7.  Fuller's  Worthies,  Hampmire,  p.  1.  Oxford/hire,  p.  325. 
1  »'s  Legacy,   p.  55.     Moreton's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Northamptonfhirc,  p.  11,    12.253.452, 

45:  Boreiafe's  Natural  Hillory  of  Cornwall,  p.  288,  289.  Salmon's  New  Survey  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  145  — 153-  Hill's  Hiftory  ot  Animals,  p.  577,  578.  Maifon  Rnftique,  liv.  vii.  chap. 
24,  25,  26,  27.  Diftionnaire  Oeconomique,  torn.  i.  p.  487,  488.  L'Agronome,  tom.i.  p.  150. 
192  243.  Diftionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn.  i.  col.  724,  725.  Beaufobre  Introduction  a  l'Etude 
de  la  Politique  des  Finances,  et  du  Commerce,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Diftionnaire  Univerfel  de  Hiftoire 
Naturelle.  tom.i.  p.  ;>••  616.  torn.  ii.  p.  181.  La  Nouvelle  Maifon  Ruftique,  torn.  ii.p.  610 
— 625.     Encyclopedic  ;•  1   itive,  torn.  i.  p.  277.  414. 

'■*  We  have  now  no  Idea  of  Red  Deer,  other  than  as  wild,  fierce,  and  intractable  Animals,  from 

whence  no  Profit  is  to  be  drawn  till  dead.     But  this  was  not  always  the  Cafe,  as  we  learn  from 

Girald  Barry,  commonly  (tiled  Geraldus  Cambrenfis  (Itiner.  Cambria:,  lib.  ii    cap.  6.)  who  fays, 

that  in  A-  D.  1188,  when  he  attended  Baldwin  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  went  to  preach 

2  the 
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Fallow  Deer  are  moftly  kept  in  Parks,  of  which  it  is  faid  we  have  more 
in  this  liland  than  in  all  the  Reft  of  Europe.  The  Male  of  thefe  is  ftiled 
the  Buck,  and  the  Female  the  Doe.  In  point  of  Size,  they  are  inferior  to 
the  Red  Deer,  yet  are  juftly  efteemed  for  their  exquifite  Beauty,  refembling 
thofe  in  moft  other  Refpedts,  notwithftanding  which  they  never  herd  or 
mingle  with  them.  Of  the  Fallow  Deer  there  are  many  Varieties,  fome 
finely  marked,  fome  mottled,  but  commonly  of  a  red  fandy  Colour,  which 
from  them  is  called  Fallow  *.  They  are  at  prefent  kept  for  Sport,  Pleafure, 
and  Grandeur,  though  by  no  means  in  fuch  Numbers  as  heretofore,  many 
Parks  being  turned  into  Farms. 

The  Red  Deer  live  moftly  by  browfing  on  the  green  Boughs  in  Summer, 
and  on  the  Bark  of  Trees  in  Winter  -,  but  the  chief  Food  of  the  Fallow  Deer 
is  Grafs,  though  they  will  alfo  browfe  on  the  tender  Shoots.  Both  the 
Hind  and  the  Doe  carry  their  Young  between  Eight  and  Nine  Months, 
they  bring  generally  One,  and  very  rarely  Two  Fawns  at  a  Time,  which 
they  educate  with  great  Tendernefs,  and  teach  them  to  avoid  the  Purfnit 
of  the  Dogs,  to  which  they  readily  expofe  themfelves  for  their  Prefervation. 
The  Hart  or  Stag  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  be  a  very  long-lived  Animal, 
and  to  have  often  exceeded  the  Term  of  a  Hundred  Years,  but  of  late  this 
has  been  controverted ;  and  it  is  now  held,  how  juftly  I  pretend  not  to  fay, 
that  they  do  not  reach  to  more  than  Forty,  and  the  Buck  but  to  Thirty  >'. 
There  were  formerly  in  this  Country  Abundance  of  Roebucks,  though 
there  are  few  or  none  of  them  now.  Thefe  ftill  remain  in  North  Britain, 
in  the  Highlands  efpecially  ;  but  they  are  gradually  wearing  out  even  there. 
Thefe  Animals,  though  much  iinaller  than  even  the  Fallow  Deer,  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  fame  Kind,  very  beautiful  and  very  fprightly,  delighting  to 
live  in  rough  Countries,  exceedingly  wild;  but  their  Flelh  is  efteemed  ex- 
cellent Venifon  '. 

It 

the  Croifade  through  Wales,  they  were  hofpitably  entertained  at  a  Nobleman's  Houfe,  whofe  Wife 
regaled  them  with  Cheefe  made  of  Hinds  Milk,  the  Produce  of  her  own  Dairy. 

x  The  great  Difference  next  to  Size,  between  the  Stag  and  the  Buck,  is  in  the  Horns,  thofe  of 
the  latter  being  flat  and  broad  at  the  Top,  fpreading  out  like  an  Hand,  whence  it  is  called  Cervns 
palmatus,  five,  platyceros.  The  Skin  is  fofter,  the  Flefh  finer,  and  the  Creature  in  all  Refpecls  i 
more  delicate  than  the  Stag.  The  Fallow  Deer  feetn  to  be  confined  to  temperate  Climates,  feldom 
found  in  the  bleak  Forrefts  of  the  North,  and  of  a  diminutive  Size  in  the  warmer  Regions  of 
the  South.   In  Spain,  the  Bucks  are  however  almoft  as  large  as  Stags. 

y  If  Antiquity  could  derive  any  juft  Credit  to  Opinion,  the  long  Life  of  Stags  could  fcarce  be 
called  in  Queftion,  being  firft  aflerted  by  Hefiod,  and  fupported  iince  by  general  Aflent.  It  is  in- 
deed true,  that  the  noble  Verulam  (Lift.  Vitae  et  Mortis,  Art.  iii.  §  8.)  drew  this  old  Notion 
into  Sufpicion,  from  the  Time  this  Animal  arrives  at  its  full  Growth,  which  he  fixes  at  Five 
Years.  Modern  Authors  have  podtively  denied  the  Longevity  of  Stags  on  this  Suggeftion,  and 
framed  thereupon  a  new  Term  of  Life.  But  after  all,  this  is  a  Point  which  Fails,  well  attefted, 
can  only  determine. 

z  The  Roebuck,  in  Latin  Capreolus,  and  by  the  French  called  Chevreil,  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
Deer  Kind,  refembling  in  fome  Properties  the  Stag,  in  others  the  Buck,  yet  in  fome  Refpefls 

different 
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It  is  to  the  Idea  of  Pleafure,  Amufement,   and  Magnificence,  connected 
with  the  Poffeffion  of  Deer,  that  we  owe  the  flill   numerous  Forefts  and 
Chjces,  and  the  very  many  extenfive  and   beautiful  Parks  that  adorn  this 
Iilmd,   which  in  their  prefent  State  are  of  conliderable,  and  might  be  made 
much  more  conliderable  Utility3.      But  exclulive  of  thefe,  Deer,  confi- 
.    in   themfelves,  though  principally  Objects  of  Delight,   are   not  al- 
er  unattended  with  Profit.     In  refpect  to  their  Flefli,  that  of  the  Stag 
coarfe,  neither  is  the  Hind  much  commended ;   but  the  Fawn,  when 
1  in  the  proper  Seafon,   is  very  fine.     The  Fallow  Deer  are  in  this 
ry  the  Venifon  moft  efteemcd,    and  fupply  the  Tables  of  the  Great 
At  h    with  excellent  Food,  both  in   Summer    and  in  Winter.     The 
Hoi  i     Koth   of  the  Stag  and  Buck  furnifli  a  great   Variety  of  Medicines, 
which  though  more  regarded  heretofore  than  at  prefent,  are  notwithstanding 
lliil  in  fome  Form  or  other  in  general  and  common  Ufe  b.     They  are  like- 
wife  employed  by  the  Cutlers,  and  in  the  making  fome  Sort  of  Toys.    The 
Flair  when  taken  from  the  Skins  is  held  rather  better  than  any  other  Sort, 

different  from  both.  In  Courage,  Fiercenefs,  and  Activity,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  Hart,  fuller  of  cun- 
ning, and  harder  to  be  taken  ;  in  Colour,  Shape,  and  Look,  nearer  the  Buck  ;  but  neater,  and  hath 
brighter  Eyes.  It  is  eafier  to  mark  the  Differences  that  effectually  diflinguifti  this  Species.  The 
Horns  are  ftrong,  and  have  feldom  more  than  five  Tines,  they  are  (hed  in  Autumn,  not  in  the 
Spring  like  the  Stag.  The  Doe  brings  her  Voting  in  (he  Middle  of  the  Sixth  Month,  and  hath 
Two  Fawns,  a  Male  and  a  Female.  The  Roebuck  is  conftant  to  his  Doe  ;  they  do  not  live  like  the 
Fallow  Deer,  but  in  Families.  They  are  hardly  ever  tamed,  cannot  be  well  kept  in  Parks,  and  are 
ufually  killed  by  a  Shot.  The  Flefii,  Horns,  Skin,  &c.  anfwer  the  fame  Purpofes  as  thofe  of 
•  other  Deer. 

a  Parks  are  of  greater  Antiquity  in  this  Country  than  Forefls,  for  thefe  were  introduced  by  our 
Norman  Piinces,  whereas  Parks  were  in  Ufe  amongft  the  Saxons,  as  appears  by  Doomf.iay.  In  iheir 
Parks,  our  Anceftors  preferved  and  bred  foreign  Animals,  remarkable  for  Beauty  or  Ufe,  and 
this  was  no  Doubt  a  Point  of  Prudence  not  unworthy  imitation.  Mr.  Anfon,  at  his  Seat  of 
Shugborough  in  Stafford/hire,  hath  Two  of  the  Muffoii,  a  Kind  of  Corfican  Stag,  with  Horns 
turning  back  like  Rams,  and  their  Skin  almoft  impenetrable.  Thefe  were  alfo,  and  fome  Hill  are 
Kurferies  of  (lately  and  nfeful  Timber,  and  in  all  of  them  Corners  might  be  found  planted  and 
cd,  where  fome  Hundred  of  Oak,  Afh,  and  Elm  might  rife  unheeded  to  Perfection.  Thus 
the  Park  fpringing  from  the  Pride  of  one  Generation  may  become  a  Source  of  Profit  to  the 
next.  In  thcie  alfo  exotic  Trees  may  be,  and  in  feveral  are  already  reconciled  to  our  Soil  and 
Climate.  Thus,  near  a  Century  fince,  the  Anceftor  of  the  Earl  of  Moyra,  caufed  many  curious 
Trees  and  Plants  to  be  brought  from  Jamaica,  which  ftill  live  and  (lourifh  at  his  Seat  in  the 
County  of  Down,  in  our  Sifter  liland  of  Ireland.  Parks  feem  likewife  to  be  Places  exceedingly 
proper  for  the  making  Effays  in  Hulbandry ;  and  this  Kind  of  Experimental  Agriculture,  which 
might  be  Lee  praffifed  very  commodioufiy  at  a  i'm.dl  Expence,  would  at  once  afford  a  ra- 
i  i.:.  incut,  and  prove  a  moft  efTential  Service  to  this  Country,  by  rendering  the  Science 
i  refpectable,  and  giving  every  new  Improvement  the  faire'ft  Chance,  by  putting  it  into 
the  moft  proper  flands. 

b  It  is  almoft  fufneient  to  mention  the  Word  HARTSHORN  to  jnftify  all   that  is  faid  in   the 

ings  of  Hartfhorn  boiled  .become  a  Jelly,   which  hath  been  thought  ftrengthening, 

idling,  and  fitting  Light  on  the  Stomach.     Calcined  Hartfhorn  is  ufed  to  (lop  Fluxes.      The 

it  oi  I  [ai  ifltorn  is  in  common  Ufe,  and  the  Oil  is  generally  applied  externally,   the  volatile  Salt 

I  many  ht  d  a  moft  nobie  and  efficacious  Medicine.    Without  entering  into  their  Merits,  there 

is  a  large  and  conftant  Conlumption  of  all,  and  fome  of  them  boar  a  good  Price. 

and 
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and  is  fold  with  other  Hair  for  Purpofcs  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Marrow  is  very  rich  and  high  flavoured,  fuppofed  to  have  many  me- 
dicinal Virtues,  and  in  France  is  melted,  then  caft  into  little  Cakes,  which 
are  fold  at  a  pretty  good  Price.  The  Suet  is  efteemed  the  be  ft  of  any,  is 
very  emollient,  fubtile,  and  penetrating,  and  moft  of  it  is  ufed  in  Phyfick  c. 
But  thefe  are  all  of  little  Value  in  companion  of  the  Skin,  which  is  clofe, 
foft,  warm,  and  very  beautiful.  It  is  dreffed  in  every  Way  that  Leather 
can  be  dreffed,  and  is  held  preferable  to  any  other  for  a  Multitude  of  Pur- 
poses fuch  as  the  making  Gloves,  Breeches,  Belts,  and  many  other  Things  d. 
It  is  alfo  in  Credit  with  the  Furriers,  who  make  it  into  Muffs  with  the 
Hair  on.  We  have  more  of  thefe  Creatures,  as  is  on  all  Hands  allowed, 
than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  Countries,  and  yet  their  Skins  would  fcarce 
fuffice  for  our  Home  Confumption.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  wonderful, 
that  we  fhould  annually  import,  efpecially  from  our  own  Colonies,  very  large 
Quantities  of  Deer  Skins  of  different  Kinds.  Thefe  become  the  Ohjecfs  of 
the  Skill  and  Induftry  of  our  Artificers,  by  whom  they  are  wrought  up 
into  different  Articles,  and  furniili  a  very  plentiful  as  well  as  a  lucrative 
Exportation  r. 

Swinf,  though  never  efteemed  for  their  Beauty,  in  their  Nature  rather 
difagreeable,  and  affording  little  either  of  Profit  or  Pleafure  while  living, 
from  their  almoft  inexprefiible  Utility,  when  once  deprived  of  Life,  have 
been  always  conlidered  as  exceedingly  beneficial  to  Mankind.  On  this  Ac- 
count we  find  them  highly  celebrated  by  the  Ancients,  to  whom  the  Mo- 
derns ftand  much  obliged  for  the  beft  and  moft  fenfible  Precepts  that  can 

e  Anciently  it  was  believed  that  Stags  lived  much  upon  Serpents,  and  from  thence  it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  Parts  of  the  Stag  had  very  fingular  Virtues.  They  dilVilled  a  Water  from  the 
Head  ;  the  Powder  of  the  calcined  Bones  in  the  Tail  was  efteemed  a  Sprcifick  for  the  Stone,  Dy- 
fentery,  and  Colic  ;  the  Blood  dried  was  nn  effectual  Sudorific;  and  the  Bone  in  the  Heatt  taken 
in  Powder  contributed  to  long  Life.  Thefe  have  loft  their  Credit;  but  the  Marrow  and  Suet,  and 
sn  Oil  diftilled  from  the  latter,  are  yet  in  Ufe  as  Unguents. 

d  Thefe  Skins  are  in  their  Nature  exceedingly  good  tawed  or  dreffed  in  Oil,  are  incomparable 
for  all  Ufes  ;  but  through  the  Neceffities  of  the  State,  they  are  charged  with  very  heavy  Duties; 
for  by  the  Firft  Act  in  the  Reign  of  Q^Anne,  thefe  Skins  tawed  are  charged  with  Three  Pence  a 
Pound-weight,  and  with  the  fame-  Sum  by  the  Second.  Deer  Skins  drelled  in  Oil  pay  by  the  fiift: 
Four,  and  by  the  fecond  Two  Pence  a  Pound.  In  neither  Cafe  (as  I  apprehend)  is  there  any 
Drawback  allowed  upon  Exportation. 

e  We  import  thefe  Skins  under  a  Duty,  and  upon  Payment  of  this  they  are  ftamped,  which 
exempt  them  from  the  Excife  Duties.  The  Dexterity  and  Neatnefs  of  our  Artificers  make  ail  the 
Manufactures  into  which  they  are  wrought  fo  beautiful,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fo  flrong  and  fer- 
vkeable,  as  to  give  them,  notwithftanding  their  high  Price,  a  Superiority  over  our  Competitors  at 
ioieign  Markets;  and  no  Doubt,  as  foon  as  the  Circumftances  of  our  Finances  will  admit,  our 
Legiflature  will  take  away,  or  at  leaft  diminifti  thofe  Impofnions  that  are  fo  vilibiy  detrimental  i 
»o  Commerce. 
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"be  given  for  their  right  Choice,  and  the  proper  Management  of  them  r; 
Precepts  founded  in  Reafon  and  Nature,  and  confirmed  by  the  Experience 
of  later  Writers,  who  knew  not  that  they  had  been  publiihed  by  them 
before.  As  thefe  Creatures  are  of  fuch  general  Advantage,  we  find  them 
almoll  univerfally  fpread  over  the  Face  of  the  Globe.  By  the  benevolent 
Hand  of  Providence  they  have  been  placed  in  Europe,  in  Ana,  and  in  Africa, 
and  by  the  affiduous  Care  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  in  many  of  the 
iflands,  and  on  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Continents  of  America, 
where  they  have  fince  run  wilds.  In  the  Southern  and  warmer  Climates 
their  Fleih  is  finer,  their  Juices  are  richer,  and  their  Tafte  better;  but  they 
are  more  regarded,  and  much  greater  Attention  is  fhewn  to  them  in  tem- 
perate and  colder  Countries,  eipecially  in  the  North,  where  they  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly, and  yield  the  People  in  return  for  their  Care  no  inconfiderable 
Part  of  their  Subfiftence  ".  There  is  however  perhaps  no  Country  in  which 
Swine  have  been  more  happily  managed,  and  in  confequence  of  this  in  no 
Country  do  they  turn  to  more  Benefit  or  produce  a  larger  Profit,  than  in 
Britain.  This  however  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  Number 
of  new  Acquifitions;  on  the  contrary,  for  this  our  Ifland  hath  been  always 
famous.  It  is  notwithftanding  a  Point  of  Juftice  to  acknowledge,  that  all 
our  Writers  on  rural  Oeconomy  have  paid  a  proper  and  a  conftant  Regard 
to  this  Subject,  and  fpared  no  Pains  to  fupport,  and  even  to  augment  that 
Reputation,  which  in  this  Refpecl   we  had  fo  long  Time  fince  attained  >. 

f  Ariftot.  Hift.  Anim.  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xvii,  xviii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ix.  JEYian.  Sift. 
Anim.  lib.  x.  cap.  xvi.  Var.  de  Re  RufKca,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  Columel.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ix.  x.  xi.  Flo- 
rentinus  in  Geopon.  lib  xix.  cap.  vi.  Plin.  Hid.  Natural  lib.  viii.  cap.  Ii.  Aldrovan.  Bifulc.  937. 
1013.  Raii  Quiadr.  92.  96.  Meretti  Pin.  Rerum  Natur.  Britannicarum,  p.  166.  Sibbaldi 
Prodrom.  Nat.  Hift.  Scotise,  P.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  Charlt.  Exer.  13.  Linncei  Syftema  Nature, 
torn.  i.  p.  49-     Vanier  Prsed.  302. 

g  There  is  befides  thefe,  a  Species  of  Hogs  natural  in  and  peculiar  to  America.  They  are  of  a 
dark  Colour,  fmaller  than  ours,  having  a  Gland  open  on  the  Rump,  which  fome  Writers  ftile  its 
Navel.  It  contains  a  thin  yellow  Muflc-fcented  Liquor,  the  Bridles,  as  they  are  called,  are  iliort, 
and  foft  on  the  Limbs  and  the  Body,  but  hard,  refembiing  thofe  of  a  Porcupine,  and  Five  Inches 
long  on  the  Back.  It  is  called  Tajacu,  is  common  in  Panama,  New-Spain,  Nicaragua,  Terra 
Firma,  and  the  Brafils.  See  Dr.  Tyfon's  Accurate  Defcription  in  the  Philofophical  Transactions, 
N°.  cliii.  p.  359. 

h  Maifon  Ruftique,  liv.  i.  ch.  xxiv.  DicYionnaire  Oeconomique,  torn.  i.  col.  624 — 631.  L'A- 
gronome,  torn.  i.  p.  207 — 210.  torn.  ii.  p.  212.  416.  444.  DicYionnaire  de  Commerce,  torn. 
j.  col.  790 — 794.  943.  torn.  iii.  col.  289.  Introduction  a  la  Etude  de  la  Politique,  d«s„Finances,  et 
du  Commerce,  torn  i.  p.  74.  DicYionnaire  Univerfelle  de  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  v.  p.  90 — 100. 
La  Nouvelle  Maifon  Ruftique,  Part.  ii.  liv.  iv.  ch.  v.  Encyclopedic  Portative,  torn.  ii.  p.  719. 

1  Fitzherbert's  Book  of  Husbandry,  p.  6j..  Googe's  Whole  Art  of  Hulbandry,  fol.  140 — 145. 
Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britaine,  B.  iii.  ch.  viii.  Fuller's  Britilh.  Worthies  in  Hantfhire,  p.  2. 
Markham's  Cheap  and  Good  Hulbandry,  p.  99 — 107.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hulbandry,  B.  iii.  ch. 
viii.  Derham's  Phyfico  Theology,  p.  206.  213.257.  321.  Lifle's  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  322—340.     Hill's  Hiftory  of  Animals,  p.  57 1  ■ 
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The  Male  of  thefe  Creatures  is  called  a  Boar,  an  Animal  of  an  uncouth 
Afpedt,  dull  in  the  Senfes  of  Tailing  and  Feeling,  but  exceedingly  quick 
in  his  Sight,  his  Hearing,  and  his  Scent ;  chofen  with  great  Care  when 
kept  for  the  Propagation  of  his  Species,  and  thus  employed  from  the  Age 
of  Two  to  Five  Years,  and  then  either  fold  or  fatted  k.  The  Males  not  allot- 
ted to  this  Uie  are  caitrated,  fometimes  at  the  Age  of  Six  Weeks,  and  fome- 
times  when  they  are  Six  Months  old,  and  then  fed  to  a  Size  either  for  Sale 
or  for  the  life  of  the  Family.  Sows  are  kept  for  Breed  generally  from  One 
Year  old  to  Seven,  and  are  then  fpayed  and  fatted.  They  have  commonly 
more  Greafe  on  their  Inteftines  than  Hogs,,  thefe  being  fatteit  on  their 
Backs  1.  As  to  the  Age  of  thefe  Animals,  we  know  nothing  of  it  with  any 
Certainty ;  fome  of  the  Moderns  fay,  they  will  live  Thirty  Years,  but 
the  older  they  are,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  them  fat,  and  therefore 
they  feldom  reach  to  the  Tenth  Part  of  their  natural  Age,  being  killed  for 
Pork  at  Nine,  and  for  Bacon  at  Fourteen  or  Eighteen  Months  m.  As  thefe 
Creatures  have  very  large  Stomachs,  they  are  exceedingly  voracious,  info- 
much  that  Sows  often  eat  their  Pigs.  But  as  they  will  feed  almoft  on  any 
Thing,  they  are  bred  and  kept  every  where,  and  are  quickly  and  cheaply 
fatted  n.     The  Sow  farrows  in  Sixteen  Weeks  or  a  little  more,  and  con- 

fequently 

k  It  is  obferved  by  Columella,  tint  in  Swine,  as  in  other  Quadrupedes,  much  depends  on  the 
right  Choice  of  the  Male.  A  Boar  ought  to  be  of  a  large  Size,  but  rather  fquare  and  compact, 
than  either  long  or  round.  His  Belly  capacious  and  depending,  his  Flanks  ftout  and  flefny,  his 
Legs  not  over  long,  his  Hoofs  proportionable,  his  Neck  thick  and  iturdy,  his  Snout  fhort  and 
Turning  up.  The  Sow  mould  be  of  a  longer  Make,  in  other  Refpecls  the  liker  the  Boar  the  better. 
Varro  befides  thefe  Marks  bids  us  remark  the  Nature,  the  Kind,  and  the  Country  from  which  the 
Boar  is  brought.  Columella  fays,  that  in  a  cold  Country  the  Herd  mould  have  exceeding  ftrong, 
thick,  black  Kriftles.  In  wanner  Climates  they  may  be  of  a  lighter  Colour,  in  fome  they  are  not 
the  worfe  for  being  fmooth  and  white.  With  us  they  differ  in  their  Colour  and  their  Size;  but 
our  Farmers  know  very  well  how  to  make  them,  of  whatever  Size  they  are,  turn  to  Account,  and 
how,  if  they  think  it  neceffary,  to  mend  the  Breed.  This  appears  from  the  Difference  of  the 
Pork  expofed  to  Sale,  which  is  commonly  between  Ten  and  Twenty  Stone,  or  Twenty-five  Stone 
at  molt.  Hogs  however  may  be  and  have  been  fed  up  to  no  lefs  than  Fourfcore  Stone,  or  Six 
hundred  and  Forty  Pounds. 

I  Fitzherbert,  the  Parent  of  our  Hulbandry,  though  he  highly  commends  Swine,  is  by  no  Means 
a  Friend  to  Hogs.  "  See,  fays  he,  how  many  Swine  thou  art  able  to  keep  ;  let  them  be  all  Boars 
"  and  Sows  and  no  Hogs."  His  Reafoning  in  Support  of  this,  \  might  have  Weight  in  his  own 
Times.  A  Boar  is  as  cheap  kept,  adds  he,  as  a  Hog,  affords  more  and  better  Meat  at  any  Time, 
either  eaten  freih  or  foufed.  A  Sow  pays  for  her  Keeping  by  her  Pigs.  Since  we  have  no  longer 
the  fame  Tnfte  for  Boar's  Flefh  it  is  no  Wonder  our  Oeconomy  in  this  Refpect  mould  alter. 

m  It  may  feem  ftrange  that  we  mould  not  know  the  natural  Term  of  thefe  Creatures  Lives  that 
are  fo  very  common.  But  a  true  and  it  is  hoped  a  fatisfactory  Reafon  is  given  in  the  Text,  viz. 
that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  our  Intereft  to  know  it.  Ariftosle  fays,  they  may  reach  Twenty  ; 
Lord  Verulam,  from  Fifteen  to  Twenty  ;  fome  French  Authors  extend  their  Age  to  Twenty-five 
or  Thirty  ;  and  this,  though  not  eliablimed  by  any  pofitive  Fact,  is  neverthelefs  very  likely 
to  be  true,  and  poffibly  wild  Swine  may  live  longer. 

II  Swine  are  fit  for  all  Countries,  and  if  they  eat  much,  will  eat  alfo  whatever  can  be  eat,  and. 
V, hit  no  Animals  befides  would  eat,  and  this  conftitutes  One  great  Tart  of  their  Value.  In  miry 

Vol.  II,  B  b  cm* 
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fequenfiy  may,  though  they  rarely  have  Three  Litters  of  Pigs  in  a  Year. 
They  have  at  moft  but  Twelve  Teats,  and  coniequently  cannot  bring  up 
more  Pigs,  though  there  have  been  Inftances  of  their  having  Twenty  at  a. 
Litter0.  Thefe  Animal*  in  different  Counties  are  of  very  different  Sizes. 
In  Leiceilerfhire,  Northamptonfhire,  and  Pembrokefhire  they  are  very  large. 
In  Hampfhire,  Wiltshire,  and  where-ever  they  can  run  in  the  Woods,  and 
feed  on  Mail  and  Acorns,  their  Flefh  is  firmer  and  better.  They  are  fubject 
to  manyDifeafes,  proceeding  moftly  from  their  foul  Feeding.  Their  Sicknefs  is- 
more  eafily  difcovered  than  cured,  and  is  belT  prevented  by  the  keeping  them,, 
as  the  Ancients  ftrongly  recommended,  very  clean  in  their  Sties,  allowing  them 
Air,  Exercife,  and  Plenty  of  Water  p.  Many  Improvements  have  been  made 
of  late  Years  in  their  Management,  fo  that  we  feed  them  cheaper,  keep  them 
fweeter,  and  Cure  their  Flefh  much  better  than  formerly.  There  are  ftill 
fome  of  the  wild  Breed,  and  formerly  many  more  were  preferved  in  Chaces. 
Thefe  are  not  fo  large  or  fo  fat  as  the  tame ;  but  their  Flefh  is  whiter,  more 
delicate  and  firmer.  The  Chinefe  Breed  are  common ;  they  are  fmaller,, 
blacker,  and  their  Legs  fhorter  than  ours,  fo  that  when  fat  their  Bellies. 

and  in  marfhy  Grounds  (to  which  they  are  not  averfe)  they  devour  Worms,  Frogs,  Fern,  Rufli, 
and  Sedge  Roots.  In  drier  and  in  woody  Countries,  they  feed  on  Hips,  Haws,  Sloes,  Crabs, 
Maft,  Chefnuts,  Acorns,  &c.  and  on  this  Food  they  will  grow  flefhy  and  fat.  They  are  a  Kind 
of  natural  Scavengers,  will  thrive  on  the  Trafli  of  an  Orchard,  the  Out-cafts  of  the  Kitchen,  the 
Sweepings  of  Barns  and  Granaries,  the  OfFals  of  a  Market,  and  moft  richly  on  the  Refufe  of  a 
Dairy.  If  near  the  Sea  they  will  fearch  the  Shores  for  Shell  Fifh ;  in  the  Fields  they  eat  Grafs, 
and  in  Cities  and  great  Towns  they  are  kept  in  great  Numbers,  and  fupported  chiefly  by  Grains. 
Jt  is  evident  that  the  Facility  of  Feeding  them  every  where  at  a  fmall  Expence  is  a  national  Bene-, 
fit,  more  efpecially  in  a  Country  where  the  People  are  accuftomed  to  eat  Flefh  daily,  and  could 
not  perhaps  perform  their  daily  Labour  if  they  did  not.  It  is  no  lefs  obferveable,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  this  Facility  of  Feeding,  and  the  Multitudes  of  Swine  maintained,  they  feldomfail  of  coming 
to  a  good  Market. 

°  The  great  Fecundity  of  thefe  Animals  is  not  fimply  an  Inftance,  but  a  Proof  of  their  Utility; 
for  in  the  Oeconomy  of  Providence,  Beafts  of  Prey  have  few,  Beafts  of  Profit  many  Young.  In 
the  prefent  Inftance,  the  wild  Sow  farrows  but  once,  the  tame  One  co-nmonly  twice,  in  April 
and  in  October,  and  may  rear  Sixteen  to  Eighteen  Pigs.  Mr.  Lifle  ooferves  (it  is  probable 
with  Truth)  that  Gentlemen  feldom  gain  as  Farmers  do  by  breeding  Swine,  but  the  Nation  gains  in 
both  Cafes. 

P  In  no  Part  of  Europe  is  the  Management  of  thefe  Creatures  better  underftood  than, in  this 
Country.  The  Time  of  Farrowing  is  adjufted  to  the  Nature  of  the  Farm,  the  Food  it  .can 
Supply ;  and  the  Number  of  Pigs  fold  and  kept  arc  in  like  Manner  adjufted..  New  Kinds  of 
Food,  more  wholefome  and  nutritive  than  what  were  ufed  formerly,  have  been  introduced,  fuch 
as  Turnips,  Carrots,  Clover,  &c.  They  are  in  moft  Places  regularly  managed,  and  clofely  at-, 
tended,  TufTlr  many  Years  fince  affirmed  from  his  own  Experience,  that  a  Sow  might  bring. 
as  much  Profit  as  a  Cow.  In  fome  Counties  (if  I  am  not  miiinformed)  a  Sow  dependant  on  a 
Dairy  hath  produced,  all  F.xpences  deducted,  about  Ten  Pounds  in  the  Space  of  a  Year.  It  may 
be  fome  Satisfaction  to  the  Reader  to  know,  that  on  a  nice  Calculation,  the  annual  Profits  of  a 
Sow  in  France  are  found  to  be  between  Fifty  and  Sixty  Livres.. 

2  literally- 
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literally  touch  the  Ground.     They  thrive  exceedingly  well  with  us,  are 
very  proliiick,  and  their  Flefh  admirably  fine  and  well  tailed  <i. 

In  treating  of  the  Advantages  derived  from  thefe  Creatures,  it  is  to  beob- 
ferved,  that  the  Flefh  of  all  their  different  Kinds,  and  at  all  Ages,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  wholefome,  fubftantial,  and  agreeable  Aliment,  and  of  Courfe, 
in  their  proper  Seafons,  the  different  Sorts  of  Provifions  this  fupplies  are 
all  of  them  very  faleable.  The  wild  Boar  was  efteemed  a  prime  Delicacy 
amongft  the  Romans,  and  the  Flefh  of  the  tame  was  much  more  in  Favour 
with  our  Anceftors  than  with  us,  though  Brawn  has  flill  many  Admirers, 
is  made  in  the  greateit  Perfection,  and  conlidered  as  a  Rarity  peculiar  to  this 
Country >".  Pork,  though  it  might  be  wifely  prohibited  in  fome  warm 
Countries,  is  found  by  Experience  equally  nutritive  and  falutary  here.  As 
fuch  it  furnifh.es  a  very  large  Proportion  of  that  Food  which  is  vended  in 
our  Markets,  and  the  Conlumption  of  it  is  prodigious  when  pickled  or 
hiked,  more  efpecially  in  our  foreign  Garrifons,  and  in  the  Sea  Services. 
Our  Bacon  is  differently  cured,  lb  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  all  Palates, 
and  our  Hams  not  at  all  inferior  to  thofe  of  other  Countries  r.  The  En- 
trails of  other  Animals  are  of  little  Value,  but  thofe  of  Swine  are  fo  ac- 
ceptable in  themfelves,  and  fo  diversified  in  their  Preparations,  as  to  be  de- 
fervedly  conlidered  in  another  Light  a.     Lard,  which  is  the  firmer  Fat  of 

thefe 

1  Thefe  are  the  fame  Kind  with  thofe  of  Siam  and  through  the  Eaft  Indies,  coming  nearer  in 
all  Refpefts  to  the  wild  Breed  than  ours.  The  Banians  abftain  from  all  Flefh  ;  the  Moors  abhor 
Swines  Fleih  ;  but  the  Chinefe  prefer  it  to  all  Kinds  of  Food,  and  thofe  who  can  afford  it  have 
Hog  Meat  of  fome  Sort  or  other  at  their  Tables  every  Day.  The  Chinefe  are  great  Farmers  and 
excellent  Oeconomifts,  fet  an  high  Value  on  Swine,  keep  many  of  them,  and  at  fo  fmall  an  Ex- 
pence,  that  they  are  always  at  a  reafonable  Price. 

'  Pliny  tells  us,  P.  Servillius  Rullus  was  the  firft  Who  brought  a  whole  Boar  roafted  to  Table; 
but  that  in  his  own  Time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  Two  or  Three  ferved  up  Whole  at  one 
Feaft.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Time,  the  Head,  the  Flefh  of  the  Neck  called  Collars,  the  Shoulders 
iViled  Shields,  and  the  Ribs  were  dignified  with  the  Title  of  Brawn,  the  Reft,  from  the  Liquid  in 
which  it  was  kept,  and  which  was  often  changed  to  prevent  its  becoming  four,  had  the  Name  of 
Sowfe,  and  was  eaten  by  the  Servants  and  meaner  People. 

5  Small  labouring  Families  in  the  Country  feldcm  tafle  any  Flefh  but  that  of  their  Pig,  which 
if  they  could  not  keep  almoft  for  nothing  they  would  fcarce  talle  Flefh  at  all.  As  they  are  fup- 
ported  by,  they  are  alfo  the  great  Support,  in  point  of  Profit,  of  our  Dairies.  Hogs  are  a  princi- 
pal Commodity  in  moft  of  our  confiderable  Fairs.  In  A.  Word,  the  breeding,  feeding,  managing, 
carrying  to  proper  Markets,  buying  and  felling  there,  forms  a  great  ObjecF,  maintains  Multitudes, 
and  is  a  Trade  daily  encreafing. 

•  In  this  we  have  made  great  Improvements  within  thefe  laft  Fifty  Years;  fo  that  in  Hampfhire, 
Berkfhire,  and  in  feveral  other  Counties,  it  is  prepared  and  cured  in  the  utmoft  Perfection,  which 
Is  not  only  a  Benefit  to  the  original  Proprietors,  but  to  the  Waggoners  who  carry,  and  the  Cheefe- 
mongers  who  vend  it ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  immenfe  Confnmption  it  occafions  of  Greens,  Roots, 
&c.  for  the  Production  of  which  we  have  Thirty  Thoufand  Acres  of  Garden  Grounds  well  let  in 
the  Vicinity  ot  this  great  Metropolis. 

u  This  is  undoubtedly  a  FacF.  The  Heads,  Ears,  Feet,  Chitterlings,  &c.  are  all  fold;  thelnmeat 
coinpofes  Saufages,  black  and  white  Puddings,  &c.     It  is  true,  thefe  are  fmall  Matters,  all  of  them 

B  b  z  very 
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thefe  Animals,  ferves  for  fuch  a  Variety  of  Ufes  as  renders  it  even  dearesr 
than  Suet.     That  which  is  fofter,    and  is  commonly  ftiled  Hog's  Greafe-,, 
hath  likewife  its  Ufes,  and  confequently  its  Value.  The  Skin  is   peculiarly 
fit  when  dreffed  for  feveral  Purpoles  w.     The  Briftles  are  alio  employed  in 
various  Ways,  and  in  different  Manufactures.     The  Dung  of  Swine  is  re- 
puted next  in  Value  to  that  of  Sheep,  and  is  of  excellent  Ufe  in  Vineyards,, 
and  as  a  Manure  in  general  to  Fruit  Trees  x.     It  is  from  this  fuccinct  Re- 
prefentation  of  Particulars,  that  the  Value  of  Swine  muft  be  rendered  very 
confpicuous  to  every  intelligent  Reader ;    and  to  what  Height   this  Value, 
arifes,  might  be  rendered  equally  evident,   if  we  could   come  at  any  exact 
Calculation  of  the  Confumption.     But  though  this  is   by  no  Means  in  our- 
Power,   yet  it  is  fufficiently  known  to  be  very  great  here  at  Home  ;  and  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Exportation  there  is  a  Bounty  allowed,  of  Five  Shil- 
lings on  each  Barrel  of  faked  Pork  Y. 

After  fpeaking  fuccinctly  to  fuch  Animals  as  fupply  us  with  Subfifl-. 
ence,  Cloathing,  and  are  otherwife  of  Ufe,    we  come  next  to  thofe  which,, 
though  not  in  thefe,  are  ferviceable  in. Carriage,  Draught,  and  in  many  other 
Refpects.     The  Horse  claims  the  firlt  Place  amongll  thofe  for  his  Spirit,. 
Strength,  and  Sagacity,  all  which  in  a  Variety  of  Ways  render  this  Creature 

very  {mall  Matters  :  But   fmall  as   they  are,  Labour,  Skill,   and  Induftry  raife  them  into  fuch  a 
Value  as  furnifhes  Sublicence  to  Numbers,  and  thereby  creates  Circulation.     What,  except  in  a . 
greater  Degree,  can  the  richeft   Commodities  do.  more  ?  Thefe-  Appurtenances  have  been  com- 
puted at  Ten  Shillings ;  if  fo,  thefe  fmall  Matters  even. in  this  Town  will  produce  in  a  Year  Seventy 
thoufand  Pounds. 

w  The  firm  Fat  before  melted  is  much  ufed  in  the  Kitchen,    though  not  near  Co  much  as  in  i 
France.  So  alfo  is  the  Lard,  which  is  alfo  of  Ufe  in  Phyfick,  and  in  various  Manufactures ;  the  fofter 
is  employed  by  Woolcombers,  &c.     Of  the  Skin  they  make  Collars  for  large  Dogs  and  Sieves ;  and 
of  the  Boars  Skin,  with  the  Hair  on,  Covers  for  Trunks.     Of  the  Briftles,  which  the  French  call , 
Soye  de  Pore,  are  made  feveral  different  Kinds  of  Brufhes,  as  alfo  fome  Sorts  of  Pencils.     They 
are  likewife  ufed  by  Sadlers,  Shoemakers,  &c.  in  fewing  their  Work. 

x  Mr.  Worlidge  (Survey  of  Hufbandry,  p.  172)   propofes  that  Swine  ftiould  be  turned  into  a 
Clofe,  well  paled,  and  planted  with  Greens,  Pulfe,  and  Roots,  on  which  they  may  feed,  and  by 
their  trampling  and  their  Dung  raife  a  great  Quantity  of  excellent  Soil.     Mr.  Mortimer  aflures  us  , 
(Art  of  Hufbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  that  fome,  on  poor  light  lhallow  Land  in  Staffordfhire,  fow  a 
■fmall  white  Pea,  which  they  never  reap,  but  turn  in  fo  many  Hogs  to  eat  them  as  they  think  they 
will  fat,  and  there  they  lie  Day  and  Night,  and  their  Dung  will  fo  enrich  the  Land,   that  it  will 
bring  a  good  Sward  upon  it,  and  will  graze  many  Years  afterwards.  Our  old  Hulbandmen  had  an  ■ 
ill  Opinion  of  this  Dung,  as  fuppofing  it  bred  Weeds,  which  any  Dung  will  do  that  abounds  in  , 
Salts.     In  fome  Places  they  waih  with  Hogs  Dung  for  want  of  Soap,  which  anfwers   tolerably 
well,  if  the  Linnen  hangs  long  enough  in  the  Air  to  become  thoroughly  fweet. 

1  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  come  at  any  competent  Knowledge  of  the  Number  of  Hogs  fpent 
in  London  in  a  Year.  Yet  without  this  no  diftinct  Notion  can  be  formed  on  a  Subject  io  much 
laboured.  After  comparing  carefully  feveral  Accounts  taken  in  different  Methods,  it  feems  cer» 
tain  that  there  are  at  leaft  One  hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Hogs  brought  annually  hither,  about 
Fifty  thoufand  more  in  Bacon,  and  upwards  of  Sixty  thoufand  Pigs. 

infinitely 
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infinitely  ufeful  to  Men.     The  Ancients  have  given   us  very  copious  and. 
accurate,  as  well  as  mod  elegant  Defcriptions  of  this  Animal,   and  entered 
very  amply  into  the  proper  Methods  of  managing  Horfes  according  to  the 
feveral  Ways  in   which  they  were   then  employed  z.     The  Moderns   alfo, 
fince  the  Revival  of  true  Science,   have  written  very  largely  on  the   fame 
Subject,  and  many  of  them  with  great  Skill  and  Judgment,,  as  on  a  Matter 
of  much  Importance,  and  of  the  moft  extenfive  Ufea.     Some  Perforjs  of 
diftinguiihed  Rank  have  likewife  ia  different  Ages  treated  of  Horfes  and 
their  Management  with  equal  Science  and  Perfpicuity  b.     The  generous  ■ 
Steed,  to  fay  the  Truth,   is  fo  peculiarly   adapted  to  the  Occafions  of  the 
Rich  and  Great,  and  fo  ufeful  to  them  especially,  both  for  Service  and  Sport, 
that  we  need  not  at  all  wonder  at  his  becoming  the  particular  Object  of 
their  Attention. 

The  Horfe  in  his  Nature  is  as  gentle  and  docile,  as  in  Appearance  he 
is  a  noble,  majeflic,  and  well-proportioned  Animal,  but  his  peculiar  Excel- 
lencies are  determined  by  the  Service  for  which  he  is  defigned  <\  A  Stone- 
horfe  intended  for  the  Covering  of  Mares  is  called  a  Stallion,  and 
is  chofen  for  that  Reafon  with  great  Caution,  as  perfect  in  all  Refpects  as 
pofhble,  and  may  ferve  for  this  Purpofe  from  Three-or  Four  to  Seventeen  or 

1  Ariftot.  Hifl.  Animal,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.     Var.   de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.     Virgil.  Georg.  . 
lib.  Hi.     Columel.  de  ReRulVica,  lib.  vi.  cap.  27 — 35.     Piin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  48.     Cam-  - 
deni  Britan.  p.  26.  524.     Verulam.  Hift.  Vitas  et  Mortis  Art.  iii.  §  7.     Gefner  Quadrup.    132. 
Raii  Quadr.  62.     Sibbaldi  Prodrom.  Nat.  Hift.  Scotke,  P.  ii.  lib.  iii.  §  ii.  cap.  6.     Meretti  Pinax  • 
Rerum  Naturalium  Britannicarum,  p.  166.     Linnxi  Syftem.  Naturae,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

a  Libro  de  Albeyteria;  por  Francifco  de  la  Reyna,  en  Salamanca,  A.  D.  1580,  410.  Delia  1 
Agricoltura,  di  M.  Africo  Clemente  Padouano,  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.  p.  344.  Crefcenzi  dell'  Agricol- 
tura,  lib.  ix.  cap.  1 — 57.  L'Arte  di  ben  conofcere,  e  deftinguere  le  qualita  de  Cavalti,  di  intro- 
dure,  e  confervare  una  razza  nobile,  e  di  rifanare  il  cavallo  da  mali,  a'quali  foggiace,  ftudiata  da  Ma- 
rino GarzoniSenatoreVeneto,  1757,  8vo,  Maifon  Ruftique,  liv.  i.  cb.  28.  Inftruclion  du  Roi  en  l'Ex- 
ercife,  deMonteraCheval,  parM.  A.  de  Pluvinel.  Le  parf'ait  Marechal,  par  M.  Solleyfc-1,  1762,4(0,  . 
Diftionnaire  Oeconomique,  torn.  i.  col.  524 — 575.  Ecole  de  la  Cavaliere  par  M.  de  laGueriniere, 
1733,  fol.  Le  Nouveau  parfait  Marechal,  par  M.  de  Garfault,  1746,  4to.  Diclionnaire  de  Com- 
merce torn  i.  col.  838.  859..  La  Nouvelle  Maifon  Ruftique,  P.  i.  liv.  iii.  chap.  1,  2.  P.  iv.  liv.  ii, 
chap.  3.  Art.  iv.  Diclionnaire  Univerfel  d'Hiftoire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  592 — 613.  Beaufobre 
Introduction  a  l'Etude  de  la  Politique,  des  Finances,  et  du  Commerce,  torn.  i.  §  xxi.  p   64,  65. 

b  Among  the  Ancients,  Xenophon,  one  of  the  greateft  Generals,  one  of  the  moft  learned  Scho- 
lars, and  one  of  the  moft  elegant  Writers  of  Greece,  hath  left  Two  Books  on  the  Hippiatric 
Art,  which  have  been  ever  in  high  and  juft  Efteem.  William  Cavendifh,  Marquis  and  Earl,  af- 
terwards Duke  of  Newcaftle,  publilhed  a  new  Art  of  Horfemanfriip,  in  which  he  appears  both  as 
an  Author  .and  Inventor  with  univerfalApplaufe.  The  prefent  Earl  of  Pembroke  hath  alto  givers  < 
the  Public  an  inftrucYive  Treatife  on  this  Subject. 

c  We  have  already  feen,  in  treating  of  Oxen,  that  the  Ancients  ufed  thofe  Cattle,  and  not 
Horfes,  for  the  Plough.  Thefelaft  were  referved  for  the  Saddle,  the  Chariot,  and  the  Race.  The 
Defcriptions  therefore  of  Varro,  Virgil,  and  Columella,  though  accurate  and  admirable  in  them- 
felves,  belong  only  to  a  particular  Kind  of  Horfe.  We  require  Horfes  for  various  Pnrpofes,  and 
to  fuit  thefe  they  muft  have  various  Properties,  indeed  fo  various,  that  what  are  regarded  as  • 
Excellencies  in.fo.ms  would  be  Detects,  ia  others,  . 

evetv 
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even  to  Twenty  Years  old  d.  The  Mare'is  alfo  a  very  beautiful  Creature,  and 
may  breed  from  Three  to  Ten  or  more  Years  of  Age.  She  carries  her  Young 
Eleven  Months,  and  foals  in  the  Twelfth.  Such  Horfes  as  are  not  intended 
to  propagate  are  commonly  caftrated  when  they  are  very  young,  though  it 
may  be  performed  when  they  are  older,  though  not  with  equal  Safety e. 
As  to  the  Age  of  thefe  Animals,  the  Moderns  mention  very  poiitively  Thirty, 
the  Ancients,  and  amongft  them  Ariftotle,  perhaps  with  more  Truth,  Fifty 
Years,  as  the  utmoft  Period  of  their  Lives  ■'.  Their  Food,  if  we  except  Grafs 
and  Hay,  is  different  in  different  Climates.  In  Southern  Countries  they 
feed  them  with  Barley,  efteeming  it  to  have  a  coding  Quality,  whereas  in 
Northern  Regions,  befides  Hay  and  Straw,  they  give  them  Oats,  Beans, 
Peas,  &c.  3.  Yet  after  all,  the  Excellency  and  the  Utility  of  this  moft  va- 
luable Creature,  as  it  contributes  to  the  Service,  fo  it  ariles  from  the  Skill, 
Induftry,  and  Addrefs  of  Men,  in  nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  the 
Management  of  thefe  Animals.  It  is  very  probable,  that  with  the  many 
and  great  Advantages  derived  from  thence,  it  may  fubjeel:  Horfes  to  more 

d  It  hath  been  the  conftant  Practice  (fince  we  have  Shewn  a  juft  Attention  to  this  Matter)  to  form 
Studs,  for  railing  with  the  greateSt  Care  and  at  no  fmall  Expence  a  regular  Succeffion  of  what 
are  ftiled  Bred  Horfes.  In  this  there  is  great  Sagacity,  deep  Judgment,  and  much  Application 
requifite;  and  we  have  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  Purfuits  depending  on  Knowledge,  Method,  and 
Perfeverance,  fucceeded  in  the  Opinion,  and  by  the  Teftimony  of  Foreigners,  beyond  any  other 
Nation  in  Europe.  But  there  being  Hill  much  of  Accident  and  Incei  tainty  in  this  Bufinefs  many 
■voung  Horfes  prove  unfit  for  the  Race,  which  yet  are  very  valuable  as  Hunters,  Saddle  Horfes, 
remounting  our  Cavalry,  and  when  paft  Service  in  thefe  are  deflined  to  many  other  Ufes,  fo  that 
for  all  Purpofes  we  have  a  conft.int  and  regular  Supply  of  excellent  Cattle. 

e  It  is  allowed  this  Operation  diminishes  their  Spirit,  Strength,  and  Courage,  but  it  renders 
them  more  gentle,  docile,  and  manageable.  Pliny  fays,  lib.  xi.  cap.  37.  they  did  not  lofe  their 
Sucking,  or  as  we  call  them,  Foal  Teeth,  which  Shews  the  Ancients  caftrated  early.  It  is  a  Prac- 
tice not  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  except  in  China.  We  have  always  had  a  Reputation  for  this  Kind  of 
Horfes.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  carried  a  Number  of  them  through 
France  over  the  Firennees  into  Spain,  where  they  arrived  frefh,  found,  and  fit  for  Service. 

'  The  firft  Speculation  in  refpecT:  to  the  Duration  of  the  Lives  of  Animals,  was  its  being  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Time  of  their  Geftation.  When  this  appeared  inconfiftent  with  Fafts,  in  this  Inftance 
particularly,  it  was  then  faid  to  be  Seven  Times  the  Space  of  their  Growth.  Lord  Verulam  fays  a 
Horfe  grows  to  Six,  and  may  (though  it  feldom  happens)  live  to  Forty.  The  French  Philofo- 
phers  fix  his  Growth  to  Four,  and  reduce  his  Age  to  Thirty.  Pliny  fays  (Ariftotle  had  heard  the 
fame)  it  was  reported  a  Horfe  had  lived  to  S«venty-five.  But  the  Term  he  affigns  them  is  Fifty,  and 
this  from  his  own  Knowledge.  At  Twenty,  he  fays,  a  Horfe  quitted  the  Circus,  ferved  as  a 
Stallion  to  Thirty- three,  and  was  then  difmifled.  In  the  islands  ot  Shetland,  Horfes  of  Forty  are 
not  at  all  uncommon.  Dr.  Plot  found  Thiee  of  this  Age  or  above  in  Oxfordshire  only.  Upon 
a  in  iff  Inquiry  no  doubt  as  many  might  be  found  in  feveral  other  Counties. 

g  Wc  hare  a  great  Superiority  over  our  Neighbours,  as  they  themfelves  confefs,  in  the  prodi- 
gious Plenty  and  excellent  Qualitiesof  our  Green  and  dry  Provender.  No  Paftures  are  more  kindly 
luxuriant,  or  better  diversified  than  ours,  no  where  more  or  finer  Hay,  fweeter  Oats,  fairer  Beans 
and  Peas,  frefher  Straw,  Chaff,  and  Bran,  all  occasionally  neceffary  for  the  Support  of  thefe  Creatures. 
It  is  true,  that  at  Sometimes,  and  in  fome  Places,  their  Keeping  is  dear  ;  but  this  is  commonly  in 
Proportion  to  their  Labour,  and  confequently  repaid  by  it. 

Difeafes 
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Dlfeafes  than  any  other  Creature,   the  human  Species  only  excepted1".    An 
Observation  as  old,  perhaps  older  than  the  Days  of  Ariflotle. 

Whoever  were  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland,  and  from  whatever 
Country  they  came,  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  bring  over  with  them,, 
or  to  procure  as  foon  as  they  could,  the  moft  ufeful  Animals,  and  amongft 
thefe  we  may  very  well  fuppofe  Horfes  might  be  included'.  But  this 
happily  does  not,  though  it  might  very  well  reft  upon  Supposition.  The 
Fact;  is,  that  when  Julius  Caefar  came  over  hither  he  found  the  People  not 
only  well  provided  with  Horfes,  but,  which  is  very  remarkable,  thefe 
Horfes  were  fo  excellently  well-difciplined  as  to  exite  both  the  Terror  and 
the  Admiration  of  the  Romans  k.  When  they  became  the  peaceable  Poflenors 
of  this  Country,  we  find,  that  among  other  Precautions  taken  for  fecuring 
it,  they  had  many  Pofts  of  Cavalry  in  different  Parts,  efpecially  on  the 
Coalts;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  for  maintaining  thefe  they  brought 
over  not  only  foreign  Troops  but  foreign  Horfes.  The  Saxons  alfo  had 
them  in  great  Numbers,  and  efteemed  them  very  much,  as  evidently  ap- 

h  Mr.  Fitzherbert  fays,  that  in  his  Time  there  were  Three  principal  Dealers  in  Horfes.  I.  The 
Horfe  Mailer,  who  bought  wild  unbacked  Horfes,  of  which  he  broke  and  fold  fome,  and  fome  he 
fold  as  he  bought  them.  2.  Horfe  Courfers,  who  dealt  only  in  fuch  as  were  trained,  broken,  or 
fitted  for  fome  Kind  of  Service.  3.  The  Horfe  Leche,  or,  as  we  now  ftile  him,  the  Farrier,  who 
undertook  the  Cure  of  their  Difeafe,s  of  all  Kinds.  To  thefe,  fays  he,  if  you  add  an  Apothecary, 
you  will  have  Four,  the  beft  of  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  truft. 

»  Fitzherbert's  Book  of  Hufbandry,  p.  52 — 67.  The  Art  of  Riding,  by  Thomas  Blundevill,  4to. 
Googe's  Whole  Art  of  Hufbandry,  fol.  107 — 117.  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Biitaine,  Book  ii. 
chap.  8.  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  Yorkfhire,  p.  1S7.  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  Hi.  ac 
the  Beginning,  Song  vi.  at  the  Clofe.  Markham's  Matter  Piece,  the  firfl  Edition,  A.  D.  1599. 
After  this  he  continued  to  add  and  alter  upwards  of  Fifty  Years.  His  Cheap  and  Good  Hufbandry, 
Book  i.  p.  1 — 70.  Hartlib's  Legacy,  p.  73.  De  Grey's  Compleat  Horfeman,  A.  D.  1656,  4to. 
Methode  et  Invention  Nouvelle,  de  Dreffer  les  Chevaux,  par  Guillaume  Marquis  et  Comte  de 
Newcaftle.  A  Anvers,  A.  D.  1658,  Folio.  Snape's  Anatomy  of  aHorfe,  1686,  Folio.  The  Compleat 
Horfeman,  by  Sir  William  Hope,  A.  D,  1696,  Folio,  which  is  a  Tranflation  from  Soleyfel,  with 
a  Supplement.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hufbandry,  Book  vi.  chap.  2.  Gibfon's  New  Treatife  of  the 
Difeales  of  Horfes,  A.  D.  1754,  2  vol.  8vo.  Lifle's  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  223— 
238.  Borlafe's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  p.  288.  Hill's  Hiftory  of  Animals,  p.  570.  A  Me- 
thod of  breaking  Horfes,  and  teaching  Soldiers  to  ride,  by  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke,  A.  D.  1762.. 
Rules  for  bad  Horfemen,  by  Charles  Thompfon,  Efq;  A.  D.  1765. 

k  Caifar.  de  Bello  Gailico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  24.  29.  lib.  v.  cap.  8.  11.  15.  Diod.  Sicul.  Biblioth. 
Hift.  lib.  v.  p.  209.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  p.  200.  P.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  Hi.  cap.  6.  Tacit. 
vit  Jul.  Agricoke,  cap.  12.  With  thefe  Chariots  they  drove  up  and  down  fkep  Hills,  charged 
their  Enemies  with  great  Impetuofity,  threw  their  Darts  amongft  them,  and  if  they  made  any 
Impreffion  leaped  down  and  fought  on  Foot.  They  had  them  alfo  in  great  Numbers;  for  Caf- 
fibellanus,  when  he  difmifled  his  Army,  "retained  Four  thoufand  of  rhele  Chariots  to  harrafs  the 
Romans  whenever  they  attempted  to  forage.  Does  not  this,  together  with  their  Dexterity  in 
running  out  on  the  Shafts,  and  if  overpowered  retiring  to  thofe  Chariots  ported  at  a  proper  Dil- 
tance  to  receive  them,  demonftrate  they  had  Plenty  of  Horfes,  niuft have  had  them  long,  and. 
Unew  very  well  how  to  train  them  r 

pears; 
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•pears  from  their  Laws'.     The  Danes  likewife  employed  Numbers  of  light 
Cavalry  in  their  Incurfions21. 

But  after  the  Norman  Conquefts,  the  Value  of  our  own  Horfes  feems 
to  have  declined,  which  may  be  reafonably  afcribed  to  the  Difficulty  found 
in  tranfporting  them,  at  leali  in  Numbers,  for  Service  in  their  Wars  upon 
the  Continent  j  which  Circumftance  made  it  cheaper  to  purchafe  Horfes 
bred  for  the  Wars  in  thoie,  or  in  the  adjacent  Countries,  whence  ours  were 
very  feldom  trained,  but  were  left  for  domeftic  Ufes.  The  Saddle  Horfes,  in 
thole  Days  ftiled  Palfreys,  were  chiefly  uf'ed  for  Grandeur  and  Parade.  As  for 
the  Reft,  though  they  anfwered  common  Occafions  very  well,  yet,  as  well  as 
the  former,  they  were  much  inferior  in  Price  to  foreign  Steeds  kept  by  our 
Princes  and  Nobility".  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  had  very  juft  Notions  of 
whatever  might  contribute  in  any  Degree  to  the  improving  his  Dominions, 
made  the  firit  Laws  that  are  to  be  found  on  this  Head  in  our  Statute  Books; 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  SucceiTors  °.     Thefe  Laws  had  chiefly 

Two 

1  In  King  Ethelftan's  Reign,  as  we  read  in  Bromton,  a  Law  was  made  to  prevent  fending  Horfes 
abroad  for  Sale.  In  the  Senatus  Confulta  de  Monticolis,  in  the  Time  of  K'mgEthelred,  A.  D.  iooo, 
if  a  Horfe  be  lofb,  the  Compenfation  mud  be  Thirty  Shillings,  for  a  Mare  or  Colt  of  a  Year  old 
Twenty  Shillings,  a  Mule  or  young  Afs  Twelve  Shillings,  an  Ox  Thirty  Pence,  a  Cow  Twenty- 
four  Pence,  a  Swine  Eight  Pence,  a  Man  One  Pound.  This  (hews  the  relative  Value  of  Things  in 
thofe  Days ;  but  then  we  mult  remember  this  was  Saxon  Money,  of  which  Forty-eight  Shillings 
made  a  Pound,  and  Five  Pence  a  Shilling.  According  to  this  Valuation,  an  Horfe  was  worth  Five 
Oxen,  and  a  Cow  worth  Three  Swine.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  a  Sheep  was  then  valued 
at  a  Shilling,  and  a  Goat  at  Eleven  Pence  ;  that  is,  Two  Shillings  and  a  Penny. 

m  The  Danes  did  not  fight  on  Horfeback,  but  made  life  of  thefe  Creatures  to  drag  their  Veflels 
againft  the  Stream,  in  conveying  Plunder  to  their  Ships,  but  more  efpecially  for  expeditious 
Marches,  which  enabled  them  to  come  upon  their  Enemies,  by  Surprize,  whom,  frefh  and  unfa- 
tigued,  they  boldly  attacked  on  Foot.  When  they  had  but  few  of  their  own,  they  compelled  the 
Peafants  where  ever  they  came  to  furnifh  them  with  Horfes.  This  perhaps  is  as  early  an  Infkince  of 
Dragoon  Service  as  is  to  be  found  in  Hiftory.  For  this  the  Daniih  Horfes  are  ftill  famous,  be- 
ing tight,  ftout,  fpirited,  well  moulded,  and  very  hardy.  In  the  Army  of  the  Allies  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  current  Century  they  ferved  with  much  Reputation.  The  Sale  of  Horfes  is  indeed 
a  principal  Article  of  the  Commerce  of  Jutland. 

"  William  I.  won  the  decifive  Battle  of  Haflings  by  the  Superiority  of  his  Cavalry,  which  he 
brought  over  with  him.  It  is  alfo  to  be  confiJered,  that  our  Norman  Monarchs  had  Dominions 
on  the  Continent,  where'thefe  Horfes  might  be  eafily  procured,  and  conveniently  kept  and  main- 
tained. In  the  Reign  of  Edward  1.  his  Son,  afterwards  Edward  II.  bought  againft  a  Tournament 
of  fome  Italian  Merchants  Nineteen  Horfes,  which  coft  him  489  1.  2s.  8d.  Yet  Mathew  Paris 
tells  us,  p.  1 05 1,  that  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  going  a  Journey  with  Six  Pages,  hired  for  them  S'ik 
•ftrong  lundfome  Horfes,  on  Condition  that  if  any  of  them  died  they  fhould  be  paid  for  at  the  Rate 
of  Ten  Shillings  an  Horfe.  This  was  A.  D.  1  232.  In  A.  D.  1425,  a  prime  Horfe  for  the  Prior 
of  Hurcclkr's  Stable  was  purchafed  at  One  Pound  Six  Shillings,  and  Eight  Pence. 

0  Mr.  Snipe,  in  his  Dedication  of  his  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe  to  Charles  II  fays,  that  fome  or  other 
of  his  Family  had  been  Farriers  to  the  Crown  for  the  Space  of  Two  hundred  Years,  which  carries 
this  Office  as  high  as  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  As  this  Monarch  had  great  Knowledge  of  the  World, 
iie  was  defirous  for  many  Reafons  of  railing  here  at  Home  a  good  Breed  of  Horfes ;  and  in  order  to 

this, 
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Two  Points  in  View,  the  mending  the  Breed,  by  raifing  the  Size  of  our 
Horfes,  and  preventing  their  being  fent  into  foreign  Countries  p.  Thefe 
Statutes  did  not  effectually  anfwer  the  Purpofes  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed, fince  we  are  told,  that  One  of  the  principal  Motives  which  initigated 
the  Spanifh  Invafion  in  the  Reign  of  his  Grand- daughter,  was  the  Know- 
ledge they  had  of  our  Weaknefs  in  refpect  to  Cavalry.  In  regard  to  this, 
when  they  made  the  Attempt,  the  Arrangements  made  by  Authority,  for  re- 
filling them,  put  the  Truth  of  their  Intelligence  beyond  all  Dilputeq. 

The  Horfes  on  board  their  Armada,  when  it  was  defeated  and  difperfed, 
came  on  Shore  on  Galloway  and  in  other  Parts  of  Scotland,  by  which 
their  Breed  was  very  much  improved.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
fome  of  thefe  Spanifh  Horfes  were  carried  into  the  Northern  Counties  of 
England,  for  in  them  it  appears  they  firft  began  to  fhew  a  proper  Atten- 
tion to  this  Matter,  and  their  Application  therein  was  no  doubt  encouraged 
by  their  finding  it  attended   with  extraordinary  Profit r.     The  civil  Wars 

fhewed 

this  he  forbid  the  fending  Stallions  abroad  without  Licenfe,  but  permitted  the  free  Exportation  of 
Mares  when  more  than  Two  Years  of  Age,  and  under  the  Value  of  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence. 
If  the  Mare  was  above  that  Price  (he  might  be  exported  by  a  fpecial  Licenfe,  paying  Six  Shillings 
and  Eight  Pence  Cuftom.  Any  Man  however  who  made  Oath  that  he  carried  over  his  Horfe  purely 
for  his  own  Riding,  and  not  for  Sale,  might  do  it  notwithftandiQg,  to  prevent  probably  his  laying 
out  his  Money  on  a  foreign  Bead.     Stat,  n  Hen.  VII.  cap.  13. 

p  Henry  VIII.  made  more  than  One  fevere  Law  againfl  allowing  Stallions  in  fome  Places  under 
Fourteen,  in  others  Fifteen  hands  high,  and  above  Two  Years  old,  to  run  in  any  Foreft,  Moor, 
or  Common,  where  there  were  Mares.  Magiftrates  were  likewife  commanded  to  drive  fuch  Fo- 
refts,  &-c.  about  Michaelmas ;  and  if  any  Mares  were  (bund  unlikely  to  bear  Foals  of  a  good  Size, 
or  any  Geldings  or  Foals  they  judged  would  not  prove  ferviceable,  they  were  impowered  and  re- 
quired to  put  them  to  Death.  But  the  Northern  Counties  were  exempted,  which  fliews  that  they 
had  at  this  Time  no  remarkable  Breed  of  Horfes.  It  was  alfo  enacted,  that  in  every  Park  where- 
in there  were  Deer,  there  fhould  be  kept  a  certain  Number  of  breeding  Mares  Thirteen  Hands 
hi<rh  at  leaft. 

1  The  beft  informed  Statefmen  in  that  critical  Year  could  not,  after  the  ftricleft  Inquiry,  rely 
on  more  than  Three  thoufand  fit  for  Service.  A  Thing  by  no  Means  (o  ftiange,  as  at  firft  Sight 
it  appears.  Our  Nobility,  though  rich  and  potent,  were  thin  in  Number,  and  yet  they  muff  have 
been  collected  from  their  Stables,  and  thofe  of  a  few  of  the  Piime  of  our  Gentry,  by  whom  in  all 
Probability  they  were  aifo  mounted.  With  this  Defect:  in  Horfes,  fome  French  Politicians  re- 
proached us  long  after,  as  if  it  had  been  a  national  and  incurable  Blemifli  Mr  R.  Child,  the 
Author  of  that  Epiftle  which  makes  the  bell  Part  of  Hai  tlib's  Legacy,  takes  Notice  of  this  at 
the  Diftance  of  Half  a  Century  after  that  memorable  Event,  as  an  Error  not  even  in  his  Time 
wholly  corrected,  though  he  wrote  at  the  End  of  the  Civil  War. 

''  We  do  not  perceive  that  Racing,  though  not  unknown,  was  at  all  in  Fafhion  in  the  Times 
of  Elizabeth.  It  feems  to  have  followed  King  James  out  of  Scotland.  It  was  introduced  there,  by 
the  Spirit  and  Swiftnefs  of  their  Galloways.  Yet  in  Ten  Years  Time,  as  we  learn  from  the  ingenious 
Drayton,  it  had  travelled  as  far  as  Wiltfhire,  where  he  fays  they  began  to  lay  as  high  Bets  as  the 
Scots,  whom  in  this  Refpect  he  taxes  with  Prodigality.  Before  the  Clofe  of  this  Reign  (fee  the 
Scots  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  974,  975)  a  Law  was  made  in  that  Kingdom,  that  if  any  Perfon  won  in  the 
Space  of  a  Day  more  than  a  Hundred  Marks,  the  Overplus  mould  be  given  to  the  Poor.     But  as 
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fhewed  the  Ufe  of  a  fuperior  Race  of  Horfes,  and  put  Men  upon  contriving 
how  to  procure  them,  and  on  inquiring  into  the  State  and  Management  of 
thefe  Animals  in  other  Countries.  The  peaceable  Times  that  followed 
gave  many  Opportunities  for,  and  afforded  at  the  fame  Time  much  Affifl- 
ance  to,  the  compleating  fuch  Enquiries;  and  the  fpeedy  Progrefs  of  nume- 
rous Improvements,  moft  of  which  occailoned  new  Demands  for  Horfes, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  quicken  Peoples  Attention  in  this  RefpecT:,  by 
opening  an  extenfive  Market s. 

But  though  in  general  this  is  as  juft  an  Account  as  in  fo  narrow  a  Com- 
pafs  we  could  give,  yet  it  may,  and  indeed  muff,  admit  of  fome  Exceptions, 
in  regard  to  a  few  of  our  ancient  Nobility,  who  by  bringing  in  foreign,  and 
more  efpecially  Spaniih  Horfes,  fought  to  raife  an  excellent  Breed  here  for 
the  Purpofes  of  War  and  Hunting1.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  at  the  very  En- 
trance of  the  laff.  Century  our  Gentry  had  fome  Notions  of  Racing.  Yet 
this  did  not  extend  far,  and  was  at  the  fame  Time  attended  with  fuch  an 
Expence  as  put  it  out  of  the  Reach  of  Imitation.  A  little  before  the  Refto- 
ration,  we  begun  to  have  clearer  and  more  enlarged  Ideas,  as  to  many 
Points  of  domeftic  Oeconomy,  which  after  that  Event  influenced  our  pub- 
lic Conduct,  as  appears  by  the  permitting  our  Horfes  to  be  exported,  though 
under  very  high  Duties,  and  the  giving  Plates  to  encourage  Races  u.     As 

our 

is  faid  in  the  Text,  the  Breeding  thebeft  Horfes  was  quickly  transferred  to  the  Northern  Counties 
iii  England,  efpecially  Yorkfhire,  as  Fuller  tells  us,  and  where  indeed  many  of  the  moft  celebrated 
i     our  Horfes  have  been  bred. 

'  Thefe,  though  more  placid,  proved  more  potent  Inducements  to  the  mending  our  Breed  of  Horfes 
lhau  the  ftvere  Law,  32  Hen.  VIII.-  cap.  13.  which  was  altered  from  Fifteen  to  Thirteen  Hands  ia 
the  I i!e  Ely  and  the  Fens,  by  Stat.  8  Eliz.  cap.  8.  §  2,  3.  and  was  totally  repealed  as  to  Corn- 
wall, by  Stat.  21  Jnc.  I.  cap.  28.  §  12.  By  which,  as  the  worthy  Cornifh  Antiquary  Borlafe  in- 
forms ms,  a  mofl  valuable  Race  of  fmall  Horfes,  called,  from  an  extenfive  Moor  in  which  they  paf- 
ture,  Gunhillies,  and  are. exactly  fuited  to  the  Roads  and  Labours  of  that  County,  were  preferved. 
Laws  made  to  controul  Nature,  or  even  old  Cuftoms,  operate  very  (lowly,  if  at  all.  But  if  Laws 
favour  the  Intci  ells  or  go  along  with  the  Inclinations  of  the  People,  they  meet  with  an  implicit  Obe- 
dience, and  are  fine  to  make  a  very  fpeedy  and  very  extenfive  Progrefs. 

1  There  is  a  Tradition,  that  Arundel  in  Suflex  received  its  Name  from  a  favourite  Steed  of  Bevis 
F.arl  of  Southampton.  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewlberry  is  reported  to  have  brought  over  fome  Spanifh 
Horfes  into  Montgomeryfhire.  Italy,  and  efpecially  Naples,  was  for  a  long  feries  of  Years  the 
(narid  School  for  Horfemanihip.  Henry  VIII.  brought  over  Two  famous  Mailers  from  thence. 
Mr.  Thomas  Blundevill  was  the  firft  who  in  our  Language  published  aTreatife  on  the  Art  of 
Riding.  This  much  enlarged  he  republished  in  the  Reign  of  (^Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicefter,  whom  he  highly  commends  for  bringing  over  Claudio  Corte,  who  was 
his  riding  Matter,  and  at  the  fame  Time  deeply  deplores  the  miferable  State  of  Horfes  and  Incapa- 
city of  Horfemen  in  this  Country.  He  profeffedly  copied  Grifoni  an  Italian  Author  ;  and  Mark- 
ham,  De  Grey,  and  others  have  copied  him. 

"  As  it  was  Wi.ll  underflood,  that  for  various  Purpofes,  and  more  efpecially  for  Stallions,  it  was 
requifite  to  import  foreign  Horfes;  thefe,  by  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  were  rated  at  Ten  Pounds, 
-:ij  the  Duty  fixed  at  Oa«  Pound  Eighteen  Shillings  and  Six  Pence.     But  though  our  Horfes  were 

allowed 
ft 
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our  Horfes  grew,  in  confequence  of  thefe  Meafures,  both  numerous  and 
valuable,  a  very  worthy  and  intelligent  Patriot  fuggefted,  that  a  free  Ex- 
portation would  be  very  advantageous,  and  bring  large  Sums  of  Money  into 
this  from  other  Countries.  The  Propofal  feemed  fo  reafonable,  that  it 
was  in  a  fhort  Space  adopted,  and  the  Sum  paid  on  Exportation  fo  reduced, 
as  to  become  rather  a  Regifter  than  a  Duty"'.  This  was  very  quickly  at- 
tended with  very  good  Effects,  fine  Studs  were  eftablifhed  in  mo  ft  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  fupplied  bred  Horfes,  not  only  for  the  Courfe,  but 
for  the  Mounting  of  our  Cavalry,  and  the  Saddle,  and  this  too  in  Plenty. 

As  this  fingular  Improvement  was  chiefly  accompli flied  by  the  Interpo- 
fition  of  Perfons  of  fuperior  Rank  and  Fortune,  no  Expence  was  fpared 
in  procuring  Stallions  from  the  moft  diftant  Countries,  and  fuch  Pains  were 
taken  in  all  other  Rdpects,  as  had  quickly  very  vifible  Effects,  and  thereby 
attracted  the  Notice,  and  gradually  raifed  the  Reputation  of  our  Horfes  with 
all  our  Neighbours  *.  As  a  Spirit  of  Emulation  is  natural  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  this  Iiland,  fo  in  the  fame  Proportion  that  this  firft  Rate  Race  of 
Horfes  grew  better  in  their  Kind,  other  Sorts  of  Horfes  were  likewife 
improved  with  great,  if  not  equal  Affiduity  y.  The  Advantages  at- 
tending 

allowed  to  be  exported,  the  Rates  gave  li t tie  Encouragement;  a  Stone  Horfe  was  rated  at  661. 13s  4d. 
a  Gelding  at  20  1.  to  the  Plantations  at  10  1.  and  a  Mare  at  126I.  13s.  4d.  The  Royal  Plates  at 
Newmarket  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  at  Black.  Hambledon  in  Yorkfhire,  were  given  with  an  Intention, 
and  under  fuch  Regulations,  as  might  promote  an  Emulation  amongft  Perfons  of  Rank  and  For- 
tune in  breeding  fine  Horfes,  which  it  was  forefeen  would  become  a  national  Advantage,  as,  notwith- 
flanding  fome  Inconveniencies  attending  this  Practice,  it  has  certainly  been. 

w  The  Patriot  referred  to  in  the  Text  is  Mr.  Samuel  Fortrey,  who,  A.  D.  1663,  addreffed  to  King 
Charles  II.  a  fmall  Treatife,  intituled,  "  England's  Intereft  confidered  in  the  Advancement  of  the 
Trade  of  this  Kingdom."  In  p.  22,  he  fays,  "  Thereis  not  any  One  of  fo  great  Profit  as  theExpor- 
tation  of  Horfes,  which  of  all  Commodities  is  raifed  at  the  leaf!  Charge  at  Home,  and  is  of  the  greateff. 
Value  Abroad."  He  alfo  very  fairly  ftates,  and  fully  anlwers  Objections.  In  confequence  of  this 
the  Law  before  mentioned  was  altered;  and,  by  Stat.  22.  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  §  8.  every  Perfon  may  ex- 
port into  any  Country  in  Amity  with  Great  Britain  any  Horfe,  Mare,  or  Gelding,  paying  the  Sum 
only  of  Five  Shillings.  This  Liberty  took  Place  at  Midfummer,  A.  D.  1  670,  and  in  Twelve  Years 
after  we  exported,  viz.  A.  D.  1682,  Twenty-one  Horfes,  as  appears  by  the  Cuftom  Houfe  Books. 

x  It  is  evident,  the  true  or  ftandard  Value  of  our  Horfes  is  belt  collected  from  their  Prices  when 
bought  by  Strangers,  who  we  may  be  fur-e  will  not  give  more  than  they  are  worth.  It  is  true,  that 
from  ourold  Laws  forbidding  Exportation,  it  Ihoukl  feem  there  was  a  Demand  for  our  Horfes  before 
thefe  Improvements.  Whence  could  this  arife  ?  Not  from  their  Excellency;  for  in  fpite  of  thofe 
for  retaining,  and  the  Laws  for  improving  their  Size,  we  wereindifputably  very  low  in  this  Rcfpect 
in  the  Days  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  plainly  for  their  Cheupnefs,  and  indeed  they  were  too  cheap  tor  as 
to  get  any  Thing  by  felling  them.  But  fince  our  Improvements,  we  no  longer  fell  cheap  but  fine 
Horfes,  and  thefe  at  a  high  Price,  which  mull  be  very  beneficial  to  this  Country,  as  a  Horfe  cofts 
nothing  but  the  Keeping,  and  in  that  Refpect  a  worthlefs  Horfe  cofts  very  near  as  much  as  the 
beft. 

»  It  is  to  this  emulating  Spirit,  joined  to  the  Sagacity  and  Perfeverance  of  the  middling  Rank  of 
People,  that  we  are  to  attribute  thofe  (lately  raid  valuable  Teams,  we  fee  not  only  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  but  in  forae  of  the  moft  dillant  Counties.     Our  Waggons  carry  imrnenfe 

C  c  2  Loads 
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tending  fo  general  a  Regard  to  thefe  Animals  were  fo  many,  and  withal 
fo  manifeft,  that  in  Conjunction  with  the  Amendment  of  our  Roads,  which 
might  alio  be  efteemed  a  Conlequence,  have  in  a  Manner  entirely  changed 
the  Appearance,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  no  trefpafs  on  Truth  to  fay  the  Cir- 
cumftances  alio,  of  the  better  Part  of  this  Ifland.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
Means  furprizing,  that  this  being  fo  evidently  the  Cafe,  thefe  Creatures 
fhculd  become  both  much  more  numerous,  and  much  more  valuable  \ 
Neither  ought  it  to  be  efteemed  extraordinary,  that  as  the  natural  Confe- 
quence  of  this,  our  Exportation  mould  gradually  increafe,  or  that  both 
thefe  fhould  in  the  Judgment  of  many  be  looked  upon  as  national  Ad- 
vantages a.  Yet  fo  it  is,  that  Doubts  have  of  late  arifen,  and  much  hath 
been  very  ferioufly  advanced,  to  mew,  that  taking  all  Things  into  our  View, 
it  may  very  poffibly  appear,  that  we  have  already  too  many  of  thefe  Ani- 
mals, and  that  for  the  Sake  of  the  publick  Welfare,  and  out  of  Regard  more 
cfpecialty  to  the  Poor,  fome  Means  ought  to  be  employed  rather  to  diminifh 
than  to  increafe  them.  This  no  Queftion,  if  it  can  be  clearly  and  effect- 
ually made  out  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  Light  of  Evi- 
dence as  well  as  Force  of  Arguments,  will  meet  with  that  Attention  which, 
when  thus  maturely  and  impartially  confidered,  it  mall  be  found  to  deferve  t>. 

Those 

Loads  by  the  amazing  Strength  of  their  Horfes.  The  Pack  Horfes  move  fingly  each  under  a  prodigious- 
Burthen,  and  this  through  the  worft  Roads.  Millers  Horfes  carry  yet  heavier  Loads.  All  Kinds 
of  Work,  that  require  Horfes  find  them  here  of  a  fit  Age  and  Size,  and  find  them  with  Certainty 
and  Eafe ;  Hunters,  Road,  and  Poft  Horfes,  fuch  as  no  Country  befides  can  boaft  for  Steadi- 
nefs,  Strength,  and  Spirit.  As  to  the  quick  Draught,  from  the  Chaife  to  the  heavieft  Coach  or 
Berlin,  our  Horfes  are  no  where  excelled,  either  for  Shew  or  Speed. 

z  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  near,  or  fo  much  as  probable,  much  lefs  certain  or  exact,. 
Computation  of  the  Horfes  in  South  Britain.  Mr.  King,  whole  Calculations  are  moft  efteemed,. 
judged  they  amounted  at  the  Clofe  of  the  laft  Century  to  One  Million  Two  hundred  Thoufand,  and 
fuppoiing  them  worth  one  with  another  Two  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  a  Horfe,  fixes  their  Value  at 
the  Sum  of  Three  Millions.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are  much  increafedboth  in  Number  and  Value 
fince  that  Time,  but  then  there  is  no  fmall  Reafon  to  queftion  the  Certainty  of  this  Computation. 
In  the  Time  of  the  laft  War,  the  Number  of  Horfes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  were  found  to  be 
between  Twenty- three  and  Twenty-five  thoufand,  about  a  Fiftieth  Part  of  this  Sum.  But  fup- 
pofe  we  have  now  a  Million,  and  thefe  worth  Five  Pounds  one  with  another,  this  is  a  vaft  Article 
in  our  national  Account. 

'  Dr.  Davenant,  from  whom  we  have  Mr.  King's  Account,  to  which  he  gave  entire  Credit,  was 
fo  far  from  being  alarmed  thereby,  that  he  wifhes  we  could  breed  double  the  Number,  for  the 
Sake  of  Exportation.  At  this  Time,  which  fhews  how  highly  and  univerfally  they  are  efteemed, 
ve  export  Horfes  to  Denmark,  Norway,  the  Eaft  Country,  Flanders,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Tit  hind,  Madeiras,  Portugal,  Ruflia,  Sweden,  Guernfey,  jerfey,  and  our  American  Colonies  on  the 
Continent  and  the  Iflands.  In  the  Year  1766,  the  Total  was  One  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Sixty- 
feven,  and  in  the  Year  1767  (both  in  profound  Peace)  One  thoufand  Six  hundred  Sixty-three.  Very 
conli  '  1  il  •  •  no  Doubt,  but  much  inferior  ro  what  hath  been  publifhed  by  common  Report.  It 
leed,  that  the  Syftem  formed  for  amending  our  Breed  hath  operated  very  exttnlively  as- 
well  as  effectually.     . 

'■  It  is  with  a  View  to  facilitate  this  that  fo  much  Pains  have  been  taken  with  the  piefent  Ar- 
ticle.    We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  Period  in  which,  and  to  trace  out  the  Caufe  where- 

by, 
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Those  who  eipoufe  thefe  Sentiments  maintain  them  by  many  Reafons, 
which  feem  to  borrow  no  fmall  Weight,  from  their  declaring  the  fole  Ob- 
ject of  their  Endeavours  to  be  the  promoting  publick  Good.  They  exclaim 
againft  Horfe  Races,  as  the  mod  defhuctive  Species  of  Gaming,  produc- 
tive only  of  pernicious  Confequcnces,  attended  with  immenfe  Charges,  and 
which  ferve  no  other  Purpoie  than  to  raife  a  Breed  of  Horfes  that  are 
confeifed  to  be  too  good  for  Ufe.  Pofitions  which  can  hardly  be  contro- 
verted; and  therefore,  as  they  conceive,  this  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  Prac- 
tice, that  inftead  of  being  at  all  countenanced,  fhould  be  difcouraged 
and  fuppreffed  c.  They  inliit  on  the  prodigious  Increafeof  Chaifes,  Coaches,, 
and  Saddle  Horfes,  as  fo  many  glaring  Inft ances  of  the  moft  enormous  Lux- 
ury, and  which  ought  therefore  no  longer  to  be  indulged  <*.  They  repre- 
i'cnt  the  Expence  of  maintaining  thefe  Creatures  as  prodigious  in  itfelf,  far 
exceeding  their  real  Utility,  and  of  courie  an  unneceffary   Diminution   of 

by,  our  Horfes  were  depreciated.  The  Fact  is  fairly  dated  in  the  Preamble  to  Henry  VII.  Statute  ; 
but  it  was  then  afcribed  to  the  fending  Abroad  our  belt  Horfes,  for  which  the  proper  Cure  no- 
Doubt  was  a  Prohibition  to  export.  This  not  anfwering,  his  Son  made  coercive  Laws,  which,, 
except  difpleafing  the  People,  had  no  Effect.  At  length  it  was  perceived,  that  the  true  Remedy 
eonfitred  in  following  theCuftom  of  other  Nations,  and  that  bringing  over  foreign  Stallions,  attending 
to  the  Breed,  allowing  all  Ranks  of  Men  entire  Liberty  in  this  Refpect,  encouraging  a  Love  for 
and  a  Pride  in  good  Cattle,  were  the  only  Means.  Whether  we  may  not  go  too  far  in  fo  pleafint 
a  Road  is  a  new  Queftion,  and  hard  to  be  difcufled.  We  fee  how  ftrangely  our  Anceftors  miftook 
the  Road  when  they  attempted  to  raife  a  Breed,  and  by  what  Steps,  when  once  in  the  right  Path, 
thej-^from  being  inferior  to  moft,  came  in  this  Refpect  to  be  fuperior  to  all  other  Nations.  But  we 
cannot  look  with  the  fame  Certainty  into  Futurity,  or  decide  on  the  Confequences  that  may  attend 
the  giving  a  Check  to  this  Spirit. 

c  That  Races  are  Sources  of  many  and  great  Inconveniencies  muft  be  allowed.  That  however, 
the  Paffion  for  this  Sport,  wifely  managed,  gave  us  a  Breed  of  Horfes  of  which  we  were  in  the 
greateft  Want  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  ferves  alfo,  and  is  perhaps  indifpenfably  neceffiry,  to  main- 
tain it.  We  know  likewife,  it  keeps  up  the  Reputation  of  our  Horfes  Abroad.  It  nray  be,  that 
thefswere  amongft  the  Confiderations  which  induced  the  Legiflature  to  repeal  Stat.  13  Geo.  II. 
cap.  19.  which  enacted  no  Races  mould  be  run  but  at  Newmarket  or  Black  Hambledon,  bv  "-tat. 
18  Geo.  II.  cap.  34.  §11.  which  allows  the  running  them  any  where  (under  the  Regulations  in 
the  former  Act)  provided  the  Prize  be  of  the  Value  of  Fifty  Pounds  or  upwards,  [t  cannot  be 
doubted,  this  Matter,  thus  canvaffed,  (hewed  the  true  State  of  Things,  and  thar  to  ne  Inconveni- 
encies had  arifen  from  that  Reftrainr,  which  was  now  removed.  It  fhould  be  remembred  coo, 
that  this  is  a  Sport  peculiar  to  this  Country,  retains  many  who  are  addicted  to  it  at  Home,  is-. 
eminently  fervkeable  to  very  many  Places,  and  that  all  the  Money  won  or  loft  at  Races  ftill  remains 
here. 

d  There  are  Pci Tons  however  who  fee  this  in  a  different  Light.  They  think,  that  Induftry 
fhould  be  encouraged  to  acquire,  and  then,  what  Men  have  acquired,  they  fhould  have  Liberty 
to  fpend.  They  obferve,  that  thefe  opulent  and  luxurious  People  only  keep,  but  do  nor  make  or 
drive  Co  xhes,  neither  do  they  harnefs,  drefs,  or  feed  their  Horfes,  but  have  all  thefe  done  for  them  ; 
fo  that  how  luxurious  foever  they  may  be,  they  are  certainly  the  Paymafters,  if  Patrons  fhould  be 
thought  too  good  a  Word,  of  Labour  and  Induftry  in  other  Men.  Thefe,  thus  maintained,  fpend 
in  excifeable  Commodities  what  brings  to  the  Revenue  Five  Times  as  much  as  would  arife  trom; 
t  ixing  Horfes;  and  therefore,  fo  far  as  fuch  a  Tax  operated  in  fupprefling  Luxury,  juft  fo  1 
would  it  go  in  turning  honeft,  indnftrious,   hard  working-People  out  of  their  Livings. 

— 
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the  national  Stock  «\  They  attribute  to  this  unfeafonable,  and  therefore 
needlels  Multiplication  of  thefe  Animals,  the  prefent  hjgh  Rent  of  Grafs 
Farms,  which  might  have  been  otaerwife  employed  to  Purpofes  more  ufe- 
ful,  that  is,  more  beneficial  in  refpecr.  to  the  Community*". 

They  amgn  to  the  fame  Caufe  the  Decreafe  of  Black  Cattle,  and  the 
great  Scarcity  and  Dearnefs  of  all  Kinds  of  Animal  Provifions,  fo  feverely 
felt  by  all  Ranks  of  People,'  and  more  especially  grievous  to  the  Poorg. 
They  are  dirlatisfied  likewiie  with  Exportation,  as  it  ferves  apparently  to  aiTifl 
Strangers  with  better  Horfes  than  their  ovv'n  Countries  can  produce,  may 
in  fome  Degree  promote  their  IndufL;/  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  in  cafe  of  a 
War  ferve  to  remount  the  Cavalry  of  our  mofl  inveterate  Enemies  h.  All 

which, 

e  All  the  World  are  not  in  tr  Sentiment,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  Tax  to 
check  the  breeding  Horfes.  The  Feeding  them  would  be  a  Tax.  heavy  enough  to  produce  that 
Effect.  They  are  kept  in  great  Cities  for  Profit,  or  for  Pomp;  if  the  former,  their  keeping  (though 
certainly  expenfive)  is  paid  for  by  their  Labour,  or  they  would  not  be  kept  ;  if  the  latter,  there 
is  no  more  Hurt  done  to  the  Community  than  in  buying  Pictures,  Plate,  or  China.  In  the  Coun- 
try it  is  quite  another  Cafe.  For  Mr.  Liile,  who  was  too  obferving  a  Farmer  to  be  deceived,  and  a 
Gentleman  of  too  much  Veracity  (efpecially  fpeaking  from  his  own  Experience)  not  to  be  believed, 
fays  exprefly,  that  a  Brace  of  Saddle  Geldings,  which  would  coil  Fifty  Pounds  keeping  in  London, 
may  be  kept  by  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country,  having  Land  in  his  own  Hands,  for  Nothing,  and  this 
he  proves.     Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  230 . 

1  In  refpect  to  Grafs  Land,  great  Improvements  have  certainly  been  made  in  them  of  late  Years, 
with  regard  to  the  Increafe  of  their  Produce.  Upon  this  Account,  it  is  highly  probable  their  Rents 
have  rifen,  and  this  is  not  only  natural  but  reafonable.  Horfes  no  Doubt  eat  Grafs  and  Hay, 
which  conftitute  Part  of  the  Produce,  and  by  fo  doing  give  Value  to  both.  But  it  may  be  well 
fuppofed,  that  their  giving  this  Value  was  no  fmall  Inducement  to  the  making  thefe  Improvements;  and 
if  an  Increafe  of  Horfes  hath  occafioned  an  Increafe  of  that  Produce  on  which  they  fubfift,  they 
are  clearly  beneficial  even  in  this  Refpect  :  More  efpecially  if  what  Mr.  Lille  fays  be  true,  that  a 
Horfe  in  the  Country,  by  his  Dung  (independent  of  Labour)  pays  not  only  for  the  Graf9  and  Hay, 
but  for  the  Corn  alfo  that  he  confumes. 

6  In  the  Northern  Counties,  where  they  breed  the  moff  and  beft  Horfes,  they  alfo  breed  the 
largeft  Horn  Cattle.  In  thefe  Counties  they  do  not  plough  with  Oxen,  becaufe,  as  they  think,  it 
flints  them  in  their  Growth.  About  Thirty  Years  ago  Maitland  fpeaks  of  the  Increafe  of  Horfes, 
and  yet  complains  of  the  Cheapnefs  of  Provifions  in  London,  which  fhews  their  Confidence  with 
each  other  poffible.  When  the  Markets  were  higheft  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Victualling  Office 
found  no  Difficulty  in  compleating  their  Contracts,  and  this  too  at  reafonable  Prices.  In  fome 
Places,  particularly  in  Yoikffiire,  the  Country  in  fome  Parts  is  extremely  fit  for  breeding  Horfes, 
and  in  others  equally  proper  for  feeding  Cattle.  The  Inhabitants  avail  themfelves  of  both,  being 
left  to  judge  of  their  own  Intcrcfl ;  and  this  free  Choice,  with  the  Ability  of  purfuing  it,  is,  as  Ex- 
perience (hews,  the  fit  re  ft  Source  of  univerfal  Plenty. 

h  The  Superiority  of  our  Horfes  arifes  from  the  Ufe  of  foreign  Stallions,  the  Plenty  and  Excel- 
lence of  our  green  and  dry  Provender,  and  the  Judgment  of  our  Breeders.  That  they  have  a  Su- 
periority appears  by  Strangers  giving  a  high  Price  for  a  periffiable  Commodity:  But  this  is  no 
more  than  both  they  and  we  uo,  in  rc-gaid  to  Horfes  of  flill  greater  Value.  All  Nations  on  Earth, 
even  the  Arabs,  who  have  the  beft  Horles,  and  are  the  fondefl  of  their  Horfes,  will  part  with  them 
notwi  hflanding  if  you  come  up  to  their  Pi  ice.  Ours  are  bought  for  the  Saddle,  principally  for 
Hunting,  many  of  them  Geldings,  and  are  quickly  worn  out.  As  for  Dragoon  Horfes,  the  French 
.u  their  own,  and  remount  their  llork  from  Germany,  and  are  fcvnifhed  with  Baggage  and 

Draught 
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which,  as  they  farther  alledge,  only  contributes  to  fill  the  Pockets  of  a  Race 
of  Men,  who  have  in  every  Age  been  reproached  with  attending  iblely  to 
their  own  Intereft,  and  who  are  negligent  of  any  Conlequences  of  their 
Tranfaclions  in  this  Trade,  provided  they  find  a  Way  to  accumulate  Wealth 
to  themfelves ».  It  will  however  require  fome  Conlideration,  whether  thefe 
Suggeftions,  though  ftrongly  urged,  ihould  not  be  very  ftrictly  examined, 
before  any  Step  whatever  be  taken  to  diminifh,  or  even  to  difcredit  the 
keeping  or  breeding  off  Horfes,  which  makes  fo  valuable  a  Part  of  our  national 
Property,  more  efpecially  if  there  is  any  Appearance  that  this  Reduction 
may  probably  be  brought  about  gradually,  and  in  the  natural  Courfe  of 
Things  \  without  the  Introduction  of  a  new  Tax,  which  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  impofed  without  a  clear  and  inconteftible  Neceffity. 

The  Importance  of  this  Article,  which  hath  often  employed  the  Wif- 
dom  and  Attention  of  the  Legiflature,  made  it  requiiite  to  infift  upon  it 
more  fully,  and  to  enter  into  a  larger  Detail,  than  in  ipeaking  of  fome  other 
Animals.  Yet  many  Things  remain  unfaid  which  might  have  been  men- 
tioned upon  fo  copious  a  Subject,  and  of  fuch  extenfive  Confequence  '.    But 

before 

Draught  Horfes  from  SwifTerland.  In  a  Word,  all  Nations  breed,  and  all  Nations  fell,  as  well  as  we. 
In  the  Countries  of  Holftein,  Eaft  Friezland,  Oldenburgh,  Hanover,  Wurtemburgh,  Anfpach,  Bam- 
berg, and  Wurtzburgh,  they  breed  for  Sale,  and  draw  vaft  Profits  from  this  Trade  without  any 
Fear  of  ill  Conlequences.  The  Dutch  purfue  the  fame  Practice,  and  our  declining  this  Commerce 
would  only  raife  their  Prices. 

i  We  may  however  have  leave  to  fay  in  Favour  of  thefe,  that  they  are  not  the  only  Dealers  who 
confult  their  own  Intereft  without  regarding  Confequences.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  they  are 
moll  certainly  riiitilh  Subjects,  a  numerous  Race  of  Men,  who  maintain  themfelves  and  their  Fami- 
lies by  what  hath  been  hitherto  looked  on  as  a  very  ufeful  Employment.  But  it  is  not  thefe  only 
who  will  be  affected,  but  the  Inhabitants  alr<>  of  all  the  Counties  in  which  Horfes  are  bred,  and  thofe 
who  breed  them.  It  will  fall  upon  the  Fairs  and  Marts,  which  for  a  Century  paft  have  been  fub- 
fifted  by  the  regular  Refort  of  Perfons  to  buy  or  fell  thefe  Creatures.  It  will  be  felt  by  all  the 
Towns  on  the  Roads,  great  or  fmall,  and  Influence  all  Kind  of  Land-Carriage,  fo  effential  to,  or 
rather  which  is  the  fole  Inftrument  of,  the  internal  Commerce  and  Correfpondenee  through  the 
Ifland. 

k  The  great  Increafe  of  Horfes  of  late  Years  hath  been  owing  to  the  Increafe  of  Demand;.  Such' 
as  furnifhing  our  Cavalry  abroad  during  the  War,  the  Growth  and  Extcnfion  of  our  domeflic 
Trade,  the  amazing  Enlargement  of  this  Capital,  and  other  Caufes.  But  as  fome  of  thefe  were 
temporary,  they  have  ceafed  to  act,  and  others  may  do  the  fame.  The  very  Outcry  againit  thefe 
Animals,  and  Propofitions  for  reftraining  them,  will  have  this  Effect.  So  mu ft  the  Reviving  the 
©Id  Cuftom  of  Ploughing  and  Drawing  with  Oxen,  if  by  Example  and  Encouragement  it  can  be- 
brought  about.  But  more  fpeedily  and  effectually,  by  the  great  Sp'nit  fhewn  in  making  Commu- 
nications by  Water,  which  by  reducing  the  Price  of  Carriage,  and  facilitating  that  of  bulky 
Commodities,  will,  as  in  Holland  and  in  China,  very  quickly  gain  the  Preference  of  Carts  ai  d 
Waggons. 

1  In  the  Courfe  of  this  Article  the  principal  Point  in  View  hath  been  to  exhibit  to  the  Reader 
Facts  for  his  Information,  and  fuch  Notices  as  might  ftimulate  his  own  Inquiries  into  a  Matter 
always  held  to  be  a  great  national  Concern.  It  feemed  for  this  Reafen  neceflary  to  ftare,  as  clearly 
as  might  be,  the  Suggeftions  on  both  Sides,  leaving  him  on  Reflection  to  form  his  own  Judgment. 

It 
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before  we  conclude,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  Horfe  after 
fpending  his  Life  in  the  Service  of  Man  is  not  totally  ufelefs  to  him  afterDeath, 
though  not  in  the  fame  Degree  with  fome  other  Creatures.  For  not  to  mention 
phyfical  Ufes,  which  are  now  little  confidered  m,  we  fhall  take  Notice  of 
his  Hair,  particularly  that  of  the  Mane  and  Tail,  which  is  applied  to  a 
great  Variety  of  Ufes,  efpecially  of  late  Years,  gives  Employment,  and  of 
Courfe  affords  Subliftence  to  many,  and  is  upon  the  Whole  of  no  inconli- 
derable  Value.  The  other  Hair,  when  taken  from  the  Skins,  is  mixed  with 
that  of  Cows,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes  n.  The  Skins  are  alfo 
tanned  and  dreffed,  chiefly  for  the  Service  of  the  Sadlers ;  but  when  Leather 
is  dear  and  fcarce,  is  made  to  anfwer  other  Ends,  and  is  therefore  fubjecled 
to  a  Duty  °. 

It  may  be  however  not  amifs  to  add,  that  the  ableft  Perfons  in  this  Nation,  A.  D.  1588,  were 
under  the  melt  ferious  Appsehenlions,  from  our  conferred  Deficiency  in  Horfe;  and  that  we  have 
mod  effectually  redrefTed  that  Evil,  our  Cavalry  bring  at  this  Time  confelledly  the  bed  in  Europe. 
In  cafe  of  any  new  Invafion  in  future,  our  Refources  (under  the  Protection  of  the  ALMIGHTY) 
are  the  Numbers  of  Horfe  fit  for  Service,  our  Regulars  and  Militia,   together  with  our  Fleet. 

m  The  Ancients  were  by  no  Means  fo  nice  or  lqueamiih  as  we  are  in  the  Choice  of  their  Medi- 
cines, and  it  may  be  alfo  a  little  too  credulous.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  moft  naufeous  and 
difgufting  Remedy  taken  from  this  Animal  is  almoft  the  only  One  that  is  ever  ufed.  This  is  the 
expreffed  Juice  of  frefh  Stone  Horfe  Dung,  in  Pleurifies  and  Inflammations,  and  in  Obftructions  of 
the  Breaft.  It  hath  alfo  (if  we  may  believe  Quincy)  relieved  in  Afthmas  and  Difficulties  in  Breath- 
ing, when  cleanlier  and  more  coftly  Prefcriptions  have  failed.  It  is  then  exhibited  in  Decoction 
made  with  Hyfop  and  Penny-royal  Waters  ftrained.  Mares  Milk  was  formerly  efleemed  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy  in  a  Confumption,  and  though  now  no  longer  in  high  Repute,  will  be  found  to 
have  loft  nothing  of  its  Efficacy,  by  fuch  as  have  Occafion,  and  at  the  fame  Time  an  Opportunity 
of  ufing  it. 

"  In  France  this  Article  is  ufed  by  Traders  of  different  Occupations,  who  do  not  interfere  with 
eacli  other.  But  ftill  larger  Quantities  are  confumed  here,  and  in  full  as  great  a  Variety  of  Ma- 
nufactures. Thus  it  is  made  into  Fifhing-lines,  Springes,  and  Snares,  by  thofe  who  deal  in  that 
Kind  of  Tackle.  Mufical  Inflrument-makers  employ  it  in  the  BoWs  for  their  Fiddles.  In  the 
Toy-fhops  we  meet  with  it  in  Comb-bruflies  and  many  other  Things.  In  the  Turners  we  find 
Hair-lines,  S:c.  When  prepared,  it  comes  into  the  Hands  of  the  Peruke-makers.  But  all  this  is 
Trifling  in  Comparifon  of  what  is  ufed  in  the  Bottoms  of  Sieves,  wrought  up  into  Buttons,  and 
wove  into  Cloths,  of  which  Upholfterersmake  Seats  for  Chairs,  Settees,  &c.and  of  which  they  have 
made  Waiftcoats,  and  are  contriving  daily  to  make  it  anfwer  other  Purpofes.  This  Hair-cloth 
may  be  exported  free,  whereas  HorTe-hair  unmanufactured  is  rated  at  Six  Pounds  an  Hundred- 
weight, and  pays  Six  Shillings  on  Exportation.  On  the  other  Hand  there  is  a  Duty  of  fomewhat 
more  than  Seven  Pence  a  Pound-weight  on  this  Article  when  imported.  The  French  procure 
great  Quantities  from  Ireland. 

0  It  is  not  here  only  that  the  Skins  of  Horfes  are  made  into  Leather.  For  by  the  Two  Acts 
of  Queen  Anne,  which  have  been  fo  frequently  cited,  thefe  Hides,  if  imported  tanned,  pay  Three 
Pence  Half- penny  a  Pound-weight,  and  Two  Shillings  and  Five  pence  for  every  Hide;  if  tawed, 
Two  Shillings  an  Hide,  and  befides  a  Duty  of  Four  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence  in  every  Twenty 
Shillings  Value.  The  fame  Acts  regulate  the  Excife  on  Horfes  Hides  tanned  or  tawed  at  Home. 
In  other  Countries  and  perhaps  in  this,  fome  trifling  Things,  fuch  as  Spectacle  Rings  are  made  out 
of  the  Hoofs.  In  France  the  Enamellers  ufe  an  Oil  made  from  the  Fat  of.  Horfes  which  affords 
a  dear  ftrong  Light  with  very  little  Smoke. 

The 
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The  Ass,  like  all  other  Animals,  came  originally  from  the  Eaft,  where  it 
is  ftill  very  highly  efteemed,  more  efpecialiy  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Egypt, 
where  thefe  Animals  are  larger,  better  fliaped,  and  more  active  than  with 
us  p.  It  is  believed  they  came  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  where  they  were 
very  common,  but  the  Breed  of  Arcadia  was  the  mod  efteemed.  The  Ro- 
mans alfo  made  great  Ufe  of  them,  infomuch  that  an  Afs  was  fometimes 
fold  at  a  very  high  Price ;  and,  which  muft  appear  very  ftrange  to  us,  they 
accounted  the  Flem  of  a  young  Afs  Colt  a  very  great  Delicacy  q.  At  pre- 
fent  Spain  is  celebrated  for  having  the  fined:  Breed  of  thefe  Animals  in 
Europe,  and  from  thence  they  are  carried  to  other  Countries,  though  pro- 
cured with  Difficulty,  and  purchafed  at  a  very  dear  Rate'.  They  are  faid 
to  bear  Cold  worfe  than  any  other  Beaft;  to  which  is  afcribed  their  be- 
coming fmaller  in  Northern  Countries.  But  this  defervee  to  be  flriclly  ex- 
amined before  it  is  received  as  a  Thing  certain. 


e 


The  Afs  was  undoubtedly  common,  and  much  employed  in  very  early 
Times  in  this  Country,  though  it  feems  to  have  been  diluted,  if  not  loft,  in 
the  Days  of  Elizabeth.  At  prefent  this  Creature  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  particular  Defcription.  It  is  lefs  in  Size  than  a  Horfe,  but  ftronger  in  Pro- 
portion to  that  Size;  flow  in  its  Pace,  but  very  fure  footed  ;  patient,  hardy, 
indefatigable  ;  equally  fit  for  Carriage  and  for  Draught,  as  far  as  his  Strength 
will  allow,  living  on  Thirties,  Leaves,  and  any  Sort  of  coarfe  Grafs,  re- 
quiring little  or  no  Care  in  Drefilng,  and  alike  free  from  Difeafesand  Vermin s. 

Affes 

p  Varro  de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  S.  Virg.  Gcorg,  lib.  i.  v.  273.  Columel.  de  Re  Ruftica, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  i.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  30.  43.  xi.  33.  Raj.  quad.  63.  Googe's  Whole  Art  of* 
Hulbandry,  fol.  117.  b.  118.  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britaine,  B.  iii.  chap.  8.  Hartlib's  Le- 
gacy, p.  95.  Mortimer's  Art  of  Hulbandry,  B.  vi.  chap.  3.  Lille's  Obfervations  in  Hulbandry,  Vol. 
ii.  p.  258.  Effays  in  Hulbandry,  i.  p.  98.  Haffelquift's  Travels,  p.  52,  53.  425.  Hill's  Hiftory  of 
Animals,  p.  570.  Crefcenzi  dell  'Agricoltura,  lib.  ix.  cap.  59.  Diction naire  Oeconomique,  torn, 
i.  col.  189.  Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  torn.  i.  p.  353.  La  Nouvelle  Maifon  Ruftique,  i.  Part, 
liv.  iii.  chap.  4.  L'x^gronome,  torn.  i.  p.  31.  Diftionnaire  Univerfel  d'Hifbire  Naturelle,  torn.  i. 
p.  126 — 130. 

1  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Q^Axius,  a  Senator,  gave  Four  hundred  Thoufand  Sefterces  for  an  Afs. 
In  the  Eaft,  and  in  Perfia  particularly,  a  wild  Afs  Colt  was  efteemed  a  Royal  Dainty.  It  was  no 
lefs  admired  in  Italy,  till  Mecanas  preferred  the  Flefliof  the  tame  Afs  Colt,  which  however  main- 
tained a  Superiority  at  great  Tables  no  longer  than  he  lived.  Thofe  who  have  tafted  it  fay 
it  is  very  infipid,  andfomeof  the  beft  ancient  Phyficians  cenfured  it  as  unwholfome. 

r  In  Spain  the  Roads  are  very  indifferent,  and  it  is  this  makes  Affes  and  Mules  fo  much  efteemed 
in  a  Country  where  they  have  or  might  have  the  fineft  Horfes  in  Europe.  As  they  are  thus 
efleemed,  they  are  better  fed  and  better  treated  than  in  other  Places  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
they  are  more  gentle,  active,  and  docile  than  with  us.  A  large  ftout  He-Als,  though  a  heavy, 
dull,  ill-looking  Creature,  will  fell  for  Sixty  Guineas  on  the  Spot;  and  if  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
Country  will  be  parted  with  for  nothing  lefs  than  One  hundred. 

s  All  thefe  good  Qualities  are  univcrfally  allowed  them,  and  this  being  the  Cafe,  it  ought  to  pro- 

•  cure  them  more  A tteiuion  and  better  Ufage.     This  feems  all  that  is  requifite   to  our  having  as 

beautiful  and  as  fpirited  Affes  as  in  Spain,  or  even  in  the  Eaft.     In  Auvergne,  where  die  Cold  is 

Vol.  II.  D  d  felt 
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AfTes  are  very  long-lived,  and  breed  as  long  as  they  live,  though  very  feldom 
having  more  than  One  Foal  at  a  Time.  It  is  furprifing,  that  this  Animal 
already  fo  ufeful,  and  which  might  be  made  in  fo  many  other  Ways 
ufeful,  is  notwithstanding  fo  very  little  coniidered  t.  This  feems  flill 
the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  reflect  that  their  Milk  retains  its  Cre- 
dit. The  Ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  its  falubrious  Qualities,  and 
availed  themfelves  of  them  much  more  than  we  do,  by  taking  great  Care  to 
maintain  their  Milch  Aifes  with  proper  Food,  and  directing  their  Milk  to 
be  taken  in  large  Quantities,  rather  as  a  Diet  than  by  Dofes,  its  Operations 
becoming  thereby  more  fpeedy  and  more  effectual  <*.  They  afcribed  me- 
dicinal Virtues  to  feveral  Parts  of  this  Creature,  which  are  now  with 
Propriety  difregarded.  The  Skin  is  fometimes  fo  tanned,  as  to  counterfeit 
Shagreen,  the  true  being  made  from  the  Skin  of  the  Wild  Afsw. 

The  Mule  is  a  fpurious  Animal  produced  between  the  Horfe  and  the 
Afs.  But  though  Mules  are  of  different  Sexes,  they  are  incapable  of  Pro- 
creation. Of  thefe  Creatures  there  are  Two  Sorts,  one  from  the  He-Afs 
and  the  Mare,  the  other  from  the  Horfe.  and  the  She-Afs.  We  call  them 
indifferently  Mules,  but  the  Romans  diftinguiflied  them  by  proper  Appel- 

felt  as  much  as  in  any  Province  of  France,  they  have  large  and  high-priced  AfTes.  In  all  Parts  of 
this  Ifland  they  thrive  as  well,  work  as  hard,  and' live  as  long  as  in  any  other  Country  whatever, 
and  would  in  all  Refpecls  do  as  well  with  proper  Management. 

1  The  Caufes  of  this  feem  to  be  the  Goodnefs  of  our  Roads,  and  the  Plenty  we  have  of  all 
Sorts  of  Horfes,  fo  that  we  want  the  Spur  of  Neceflity.  But  perhaps  a  little  Attention  might  dif- 
cover  Purpofes  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  proper  ;  fuch  as  their  travelling  over  high  and  flony 
Mountains,  in  pafling  through  narrow  winding  Paths  in  Mines,  in  the  Working  of- Machines,  for 
which  their  natural  Steadinefs  feems  a  favourable  Quality.  In  light  fandy  Soils,  as  in  Malta,  they- 
are  commonly  ufed  to  draw  the  Plough. 

u  In  Support  of  this,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  Hippocrates  directed' a  Congius,  that  is,  Seven 
Pints  of  our  Meafure,  of  AfTes  Milk  to  be  taken  in  a  Day.  On  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  remarks  (Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  &c.  p.  292.)  "  I  have  often  thought  that  our  prefcribing  AfTes  Milk  in  fuch 
"  final  I  Quantities  is  injudicious;  for  undoubtedly  with  fuch  as  it  agrees  with,  it  would  perform 
"  much  greater  and  quicker  Effects  in  greater  Quantities-.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Patients 
"  who  drank  fuch  great  Quantities  took  no  other  Food."  The  judicious  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  (fee 
his  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  327)  was  precifely  of  the  fame  Opinion.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  common  Senfe  and  to  Experience,  than  the  giving  plentifully,  and  without  Mixture,  Medi- 
cines that  are  equally  genrle,  pleafant,  and  efficacious. 

w  The  curious  Kind  of  Leather  which  we  call  Shagreen,  and  the  French  Chagrin  or  Chag- 
raine,  from  the  oriental  Term  Sagri,  is  made  from  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Skin  of  the  Wild. 
Afs,  that  is  what  covers  the  Rump  and  Buttocks.  The  Skin  is  prepared  as  foon  as  flayed, 
fprinkled  with  Mufiard  Seed,  then  put  for  fome  Time  into  a  Prefs,  and  after  the  Points  are  raifed,, 
taken  out  and  expofed  to  Sale.  The  bell  is  made  in  Syria,  and  comes  to  us  from  Confhntinople. 
The  Skin  of  the  Afs  is  aifo  ufed  in  Sieves;  made  into  Parchment,  it  ferves  for  the  Heads  of  Drums; 
and  properly  prepared,  is  employed  in  the  Manner  of  Vellom  for  Pocket-Books.  When  fimply 
tanned,  it  makes  a  Leather,  coarfe  indeed,  but  beyond  all  other  Leather  flout  and  durable.  It 
is  by  no  Means  impoffible,  that  fome  farther  Improvements  may  be  made  in  the  Management  of 
thefe.  Skins  in  Parchment  or  Leather. 

4-  liitions- 
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lations  x.  The  nrfr.  Kind  are  the  bed  and  moft  efteemed,  as  being  larger, 
ftronger,  and  having  leaft  of  the  Afs  in  their  Temper.  The  larger!;  and 
ftouteil  Afles,  and  the  faircft  and  fineft  Mares,  are  chofen  in  thofe  Coun- 
tries where  thefe  Creatures  are  moil  in  Ufe,  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Flanders. 
In  the  laft,  efpecially,  they  fuccecded  in  having  very  {lately  Mules,  from  the 
Size  of  their  Mares,  fome  of  them  Sixteen  and  fome  Seventeen  Hands  high, 
which  were  very  ferviceable  as  Sumpter  Mules  in  the  Army.  But  lince  the 
Low  Countries  are  no  longer  under  the  Dominion  of  Spain,  the  Flemings 
breed  fewer  Mules  >'.  Thefe  Creatures  are  very  much  commended  for 
their  being  ftronger,  furer  footed,  going  eafier,  being  more  cheaply  main- 
tained, and  lading  much  longer  than  Horfes.  They  are  commonly  of  a 
black  Brown  or  quite  Black,  with  that  mining  Lift  along  the  Back  and 
crofs  the  Shoulders  which  diftinguifhes  Afles. 

It  is  certain  they  were  much  more  common  in  this  Country  in  former 
Times  than  they  are  at  prefent,  being  often  brought  over  hither  in  the 
Days  of  Popery  by  the  Italian  Prelates.  They  continued  longeft  in  the 
Service  of  Millers,  and  are  yet  in  Ufe  among  them  in  fome  Places,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  Loads  they  are  able  to  carry.  As  they  are  capable  of 
being  trained  for  Riding,  bearing  Burthens,  and  for  Draught,  there  is  no 
Doubt  that  they  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  many  different   Services7. 

x  The  Name  in  Latin  of  the  Animal  produced  by  an  Horfe  with  an  Afs  is  Hinnus;  when  a  Foal, 
Hinnulus  ;  when  very  fmall  in  its  Kind,  Hinniculus.  The  other  Sort  was  called  Mulus  or  Mula. 
Our  Anceftors  in  like  manner  called  the  former  a  Neyard,  and  the  latter  a  Moile.  One  of  thefe 
Terms  is  utterly  obfolete,  and  the  other  foftened  into  Mule.  In  the  Three  Laft  Chapters  of  his  Sixth 
Book,  Columella  treats  this  Subject  at  large,  and  moft  of  the  modern  Wrirers  have  only  copied 
him.  Mago  the  Carthaginian  had  written  before  him,  and  Mules  were  common  in  Africa.  It 
is  not  improbable  the  Romans  had  them  originally  from  Egypt  ;  as  it  is  likely  was  the  Cafe  long 
before  with  the  Hebrews,  who,  though  forbidden  to  breed,  Levit.  xix.  19.  notwithftanding  ufed 
thtm  ;  for  David  directed  that  Solomon  when  proclaimed  fhould  be  fct  on  his  own  Mule. 

y  The  Spaniards  have  long  had  a  Predilection  for  Mules,  which  they  employ  equally  for  the  Saddle, 
Carriage,  and  Draught.  This  hath  raifed  the  Price  of  He-Alfes  to  fo  high  a  Degree,  and  pro- 
duced an  abfolute  Prohibition  of  Exportation.  It  hath  alio  leftened  their  Regard  and  Attention 
to  Horfes.  The  Studs  in  Andelufia,  formerly  eftemed  the  fineft  in  Europe,  have  loft  their  Credit, 
and  future  Ages  will  fcarce  believe  what  hath  been  truly  faid  of  Spanifh  Horfes.  The  Government, 
aware  of  this,  have  more  than  once  thought  of  retraining  the  Ufe  of  Mules  to  Ecclefiaftics  and 
Women.  In  France,  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  intent  on  raifing  a  good  Breed  of  Horfes,  found  it 
necelfary  for  that  Purpole  to  forbid,  by  an  exprefs  Ordinance,  the  bieedingMules  from  Mares  above 
a  certain  Size. 

1  We  have  more  than  once  afcribed  the  little  Ufe  made  of  Afles  and  Mules  to  our  having  fuch. 
Numbers,  and  fo  many  different  Sorts  of  Horfes.  This  indeed  feems  to  be  the  genuine  Caufe; 
for  notwithftanding  what  is  faid  as  to  their  high  Price,  there  are  enough  every  where  to  be  !  1  1 
of  an  inferior  Kind  at  a  low  Rate.  When  they  drive  Forefts  and  Commons  (purfuant  to  the  Sta- 
tute) many  are  fold  from  Five  Shillings  to  Five  Pounds.  Again,  in  regard  to  Powers,  our  Pack-Horfes 
in  our  very  worft  Roads  carry  more  than  Four  Hundred-weight.  Our  Millers  Horfes  (performing 
fhorter  Journies)  will  carry  more  than  double  that  Weight.  For  removing  Furniture,  and  con\  ey- 
ing Baggage  and  Provifions  here  nt  Home,  we  have  convenient  Curriages.  For  foreign  Service, 
his  late  Royal  Highnefs  the  D.  of  Cumberland,  had  as  noble  a  Train  of  Sumpter  Mules,  in  point 
of  Strength  and  Stature  as  any  in  Europe. 

D  d  a  But 
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But  they  are  commonly  found  to  be  vicious,  ftubborn,  and  obftinate  to  & 
Proverb ;  which  whether  it  occafions,  or  is  produced  by,  the  ill  Ufage  they 
meet  with,  is  a  Point  not  eafily  fettled.  Whatever  may  be  the  Cafe  of 
Affes,  it  is  allowed  that  Mules  are  larger,  fairer,  and  more  ferviceable  in- 
mild  than  in  warm  Climates.  In  our  American  Colonies,  both  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  the  Iflands,  but  efpecially  in  the  latter,  they  are  much  ufed 
and  efteemed;  fo  that  they  are  frequently  fent  to  them  from  hence,  fuffer 
lefs  in  the  Paffage,  and  die  much  feldomer  than  Horfes,  and  commonly 
yield  when  they  arrive  no  inconliderable  Profit. 

We  have  already  fpoken  in  general  of  the  Excellence  of  our  Dogs  *,.  we- 
mean  here  to  be  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more  particular,  that  it  may  appear.- 
the  Superiority  we  enjoy  in  this  Refpect,  is  not  a  fanciful  but  a  real  national 
Advantage.      Dogs  are  a  Kind  of  Animals  connected  with  Man  (if  we  may 
fo  fpeak)  by  a  reciprocal  Communication  of  Benefits.     We  feed  and  keep- 
them,  they    in  return    contribute    to    our    Safety,   our   Support,,  and  our.- 
Amufement.     They  guard  our  Houfes,  our  Gardens,  our  Flocks,  and  our 
Herds  in  the  Fields  with  Spirit  and  Vigilance.     We  avail  ourfelves  of  their- 
Strength  and  Courage,  in  the  hunting  and  fubduing  wild  Beafts ■;.  we  ferve 
ourfelves  of  their  Scent  and  Speed,  in  purfuing  and  talcing  all  the  different 
Species  of  Venifon  and  Game  for  our  Subfiftence ;  and  we  likewife  employ, 
their  Help  to  defend  and  to  free  us  from  all  noxious  Vermin  b.     We  dif- 
tinguifh,  and  we  improve  their  natural  Qualities  of  Sagacity,  Docility,  and; 
Swiftnefs  for   our  own   Emolument,    and   thefe  grateful  Creatures  repay 
that  Attention  with  the  firmed  Fidelity,  and  the  tenderer!  Affection.     If. 
thefe  their  many  and  known  Services  fhould  not  be  fufficient  to  eftabliuh  a 
Senfe  of  their  Utility,  let  us  confider  the  Confequences  that  would  attend  the 
linking  them  out  of  the  Chain  of  Beings,  and  what  an  irreparable  Lofs  this, 
would  be  found  to  Mankind  c. 

But 

a  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  59.  where  the  Reader  will  alfo  find  the  proper- 
Authorities  cited  in  Support  of  this  Aflertiop.  Add  to  thefe,  that  forne  very  learned  Critics  have 
maintained,  that  the  Procurator  of  the  Cynegium  Ventenfe  was  an  Officer  who  had  the  Care  of 
the  imperial  Kennel  at  Winchefter,  and  fumimed  Dogs,  more  efpecially  MaflifTs,  for  the  Amphi- 
theatre ;  whence,  as  their  Poets  (hew,  they  were  fo  well  known,  and  fo  univerfally  admired  at 
Rome. 

*>  In  reference  to  Scent,  thcBlood-Honnd  isa  mofl  furprizing  Infhnce,  concerning  which  fee  Boyle's 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  332.  The  Swiftnefs  of  the  Gre  llound  or  Grey-Hound,  is  amazing,  as  is  the 
Steadinefs  and  Pcrfeverance  of  other  Hounds  and  Beagles,  the  Boldnefs  of  Terriers  in  unearthing 
Foxes,  &c.  the  Sagacity  of  Pointers  and  Setting  Dogs,  taught  a  Language  of  Signs,  as  intelligible 
to  Sportfmen  as  Speech,  and  the  invincible  Spirit  of  a  Bull-dog  to  be  quelled  only  by  Death. 

c  The  Sovereignty  of  Man  over  other  Animals,  is  in  a  great  Degree  acquired  and  maintained 
by  the  Afliftance  his  fuperior  Skill  enables  him  to  derive  from  Animals  themfelves,  efpecially  the 
H ■ale  and  the  Dog.  By  the  Help  of  the  latter,  he  rakes  not  only  Beafls  but  Birds,  and  purfues 
hii  Game  nut  barely  over  Land,  but  alfo  through  the  Waters.  In  lbine  Northern  Countries  theft 

Animals 
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But  If  they  have  every  where  fuch  various  Merits  to  recommend  them, 
we  may  truly  affirm,  that  no  Country  in  the  World  can  boafr.  either  of 
having  more  different  Sorts,  or  finer  in  every  Sort  than  this,  for  which  Bri- 
tain hath  been  famous,  ever  fince  Britain  was  known  to  other  Countries, 
and  this  Fame  me  ftill  retains  ".  Indeed  it  may  be  truly  itiled  a  natural 
Prerogative  of  this  Illand,  lince  we  know  that  almoll:  every  Kind  of  our  Dogs 
degenerate  in  a  fhort  Space,  when  removed  from  hence ;  which  however  is 
not  obferved,  in  refpeci:  to  foreign  Animals  of  the  fame  Species  brought 
hither,  if  the  Breed  be  preferved  unmixed  ".  The  Female  hath  Ten  Paps, 
Four  of  which  are  on  the  Breaft.  She  carries  her  Young  Sixty-three  Days, 
and  brings  from  Four  to  Eight  at  a  Litter.  The  Male  Puppies  ufually  re- 
fembling  their  Sire,  and  the  Females  their  Dam.  Dogs  are  fubjecT:  to  many 
Difeafes,.  butmore  efpecially  to  Madnefs,  from  whence  the  moll:  dreadful 
and  dangerous  Confequences  follow ;  and  this,  together  with  the  Humour  of 
keeping  too  great  Numbers  of  thefe  Animals  of  the  moft  ufelefs  Kind, 
hath  occafioned  very  general  and  juft  Complaints,  and  for  which  it  would 
be  well. if  an  adequate  Remedy- was  provided  f. 

The 

Animals  ferve  to  draw  Sleds,  and  are  alfo  employed  to  carry  Burthens.  It  is  from  a  contempla- 
tive View  of  their  refpedtive  Services,  from  the  Shepherd's  Dog  down  to  the  Turnfpit,  that  we  are 
to  collect  a  juft  Notion  of  the  Utility  of  the  canine  Species,  and  not  from  the  Multitude  of  yelping 
ufelefs  Curs  that  difgrace  the  Streets  of  Cities  and  great  Towns,  through  the  Folly  and  Carelefsnels 
of  thofe  who  brought  them  thither. 

d  All  the  Nations  in  Europe  do  Juftice  to  our  Dogs,  adopt  our  Terms  and  Names  into  their 
Languages,  receive  them  thankfully  as  Prefents,  and  when  they  have  an  Opportunity  purchafe  them  -• 
at  a  dear  Rate:    More  efpecially  our  Hounds,  and  in  particular  that  ftately  and  noble  Animal,  now 
grown  very  fcarce  even  with  us,  the  Irifh.  Wolf  Dog,  or,  as  it  is  called  from  its  Shape  by  the  learned 
Hay,  the  Irifh  Grey-Hound,   and  by  him  declared  to  be  the  high^ft  Dog  he  ever  faw. 

«  As  appears  from  Danes,  Spaniels,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned.  The  different 
Natures  of  our  Dogs,  the  Dexterity  of  thofe  who  make  or  train  them,  and  the  great  Variety  of 
our  Game,  find  abundant  Entertainment  for  our  numerous  Sportfmen,  that. is,  Gentlemen  who 
fpend  much  of  their  Time  in  the  Country  for  the  Sake  of  the  Diverfions  it  affords,  and  fuch  as, 
though  they  fpend  moft  of  their  Time  in  arduous  Purfuits,  occafionally  vifit  them,  and  fhare'in  their 
Amufements.  Speculative  Perfons,  partial  to  their  Occupations,  often  treat  fuch  People  with 
Contempt.  But  Politicians  fee  Things  in  another  Light,  and  knowing  they  live  at  Home,  encourage 
Hofpitality,  confume  Manufactures,  promote  inland  Trade,  and  fpend  their  Eftates  amongft  their 
Neighbours,  confider  them  as  good  Citizens. 

f  The  foregoing  Note,  it  is  hoped,  may  ferve  as  a  full  Apology  for  the  Pains  taken  in  this  Article, 
as  it  clearly  fhews  that  it  properly  falls  within  our  Province.  The  Phyficians  of  the  laft  Age,  and 
efpecially  the  Germans,  recommended  many  Remedies  taken  from  Dogs,  belides  the  Album  Graxum. 
In  feveral  Parts  of  Africa,  in  China,  and  by  our  Negroes  in  the  .Weft  Indies,  they  are  eaten  and 
efteemed  ixcellent  Food.  So  they  were  by  the  Romans,  and  long  before  them  by  the  Greeks, 
as  we  learn  from  feveral  Treatifes  of  Hippocrates.  In  the  prefent  Times  their  Skins,  dreffed 
with  the  Hair  on,  are  ufed  in  Muffs,  made  into  a  Kind  of  Bufliin  for  Perfons  in  the  Gout,  and  for 
other  Purpofes.  Prepared  in  another  Way  they  are  ufed  for  Ladies  Gloves,  and  the  Linings  of 
Mafks,  being  held  to  render  their  Skins  peculiarly  white  and  fmooth.  The  French  import  many  of 
thefe  Skins  from  Scotland  under  a  fmall  Duty.  Here,  when  tanned,  they  ferve  ior  Upper-leathers 
neat  Pumps.  Dog  Skin;  dreffed,  which  fhews  they  are'  an  Object  in  Commerce,  are  exported 
3.  unlet . 
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The  Hare  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  Defcription.  It  is  expofcd  to 
many  Enemies  without  any  Weapon  of  Offence  or  Defence,  fo  that  it  owes 
its  Safety  to  its  natural  Timidity.  Its  Ears  are  very  long,  of  which  the  Ani- 
mal has  the  raoft  perfect  Command,  and  by  their  Means  enjoys  an  exqui- 
fite  Senfe  of  Hearing.  It  is  alio  furnifhed  with  hinder  Legs  of  great 
Length  and  Strength,  which  enables  it  to  fly  from  Danger  with  wonderful 
Swiftnefs.  It  remains  quiet  in  the  Day-time,  fquatted  on  its  Form  on 
the  bare  Earth,,  making  its  Excurlions  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Farmers  in 
the  Night,  and  is  particularly  deftru&ive  to  young  Trees  g.  The  Female 
carries  her  Young  Thirty  Days,  brings  feldom  more  than  Two,  which  ar- 
rive at  their  full  Growth  in  One  Year,  and  are  faid  to  live  till  Seven,  though 
they  feldom  furvive  fo  long.  Their  Flefli  hath  been  always  in  great  Efteem, 
for  which  Reafon  they  have  been  preferved  in  Parks,  and  ibmetimes  in  War- 
rens, being  ufeful  belides  in  fome  other  Refpedts  to  Man'1. 

The  Rabbit  is  another  timid  Animal,  lefs  fleet,  and  therefore  having 
more  Refources  than  the  Hare.  It  burrows  naturally  on  the  Sides  of  Hills, 
and  is  thereby  out  of  the  Reach  of  Beafhs  and  Birds  of  Prey.  It  hath  a  very 
quick  Sight,  and  upon  the  moft  diftant  Approach  of  an  Enemy  flies  to  its 
Retreat.  Thefe  Creatures  are  of  different  Colours,  black,  white,  fpotted, 
and  of  a  Silver  Grey.  They  are  likewife  preferved  in  Warrens,  which  were 
formerly  very  frequent  on  a  Principle  of  Improvement,  lefs  fo  at  preient, 
and  many  have  been  deftroyed,  and  the  Soil  found  to  have  more  Advan- 
tages from  its  having  been  once  employed  to  this  Ufe'.     Rabbits  from 

their 

under  a  light,  and  imported  under  a  high,  Duty.  The  French  import  from  Denmark  large  Quan- 
tities of  Dogs  Hair  white  and  black,  the  laft  efteemed  the  belt,  which  is  worked  up  in  the  Lift 
of  a  particular  Kind  of  Woollen  Cloth,  and  not  ufed,  as  many  have  fuppofed,  in  the  Making  of 
Hats,  for  which  this  Kind  of  Material  hath  been  found  utterly  unfit.  The  inquifitive  Reader,  who 
defires  to  be  more  fully  informed  on  this  Subject,  may  confult  Harifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  B.iii. 
chap.  13.  Markham's  Country  Contentments,  B.  i.  ch.  1.  C.  F.  Paullini  Cyuographia  curiofa,  feu 
Canis  Defcriptio.  Norimb.  1685,  4to. 

g  The  Hare  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews.  Our  Britifh  Anceftors  (as  Caefar  tells  us)  abftained 
from  it  alfo.  It  was  held  a  prime  Delicacy  by  the  Romans,  and  therefore  they  took  much  Care  to 
preferve  them.  We  likewife  (hew  them  a  fingular  Attention,  as  appears  by  our  Game  Laws.  In 
this  Country  their  Hair  is  of  a  brown  Red,  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe  they  are  in  the 
Winter  white.     Some  of  this  Colour  have  been  killed  in  Northamptonfhire. 

h  The  Skins  of  thefe  Animals,  drefTed  with  the  Hair  on,  are  recommended  for  giving  Eafe  in  the 
Rheumatifm,  and  this  is  juilified  by  Experience.  The  Fur,  or  rather  the  Down  under  the  Fur, 
is  ufed  in  making  Hats.  While  the  French  were  polfe/Fed  of  Canada  they  prohibited  the  Ufe  of 
this  Material  under  fevere  Penalties,  to  prevent  its  interfering  with  and  lowering  the  Price  of 
Beaver.  Formerly  the  whole  Animal,  and  almoft  every  Part  of  it,  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  Me- 
dicinal Virtues,  a  Notion  which  is  now  exploded. 

'Thefeat  the  Time  they  were  made  were  moft  certainly  Improvements,  being  commonly  inheathy, 
fandy,  and  chalky  Lands,  then  efteemed  incurably  barren,  and  of  courfe  utterly  ufelefs.  But 
fince  many  different  Methods  have  been  found  to  amend  and  render  fuch  Lands  fruitful,  it  hath 
been  thought,  and  very  juftly  too,  as  good  Hulbandry  to  deftroy  them.     When  turned  to  other 
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their  Voracity  and  their  Fecundity  have  been  found  very  deftructive.  Inrefpect 
to  the  former,  they  eat  Herbs,  Greens,  Roots,  Grain,  Fruit,  and  the  Barks 
of  Bullies  and  young  Trees.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  they  are  more  prolific 
than  moll  Animals.  They  carry  their  Young  Thirty  Days,  breed  Six  or 
Seven  Times  in  a  Year,  and  have  frequently  Seven,  Eight,  or  Nine  at  a 
Time.  They  are  alfo  longer  lived  than  Hares,  as  they  have  been  known  to 
reach  to  Nine  Years  K  Their  Flelh  at  a  proper  Age,  and  in  proper  Sea- 
fons,  is  thought  equally  wholefome  and  delicate.  But  this,  though  in  fome 
Degree  an  Object  of  Profit,  did  not  fo  much  recommend  or  render  them 
fo  valuable,  as  their  Skins,  which  are  now  much  reduced  in  their  Price  from 
a  Variety  of  Caufes,  and  though  thus  reduced  they  are  ftill  of  no  defpi- 
cable  Value  '. 

Thsre  are  likewife  fome  other  wild  Animals,  which,  though  in  general 
confidered  as  noxious,  and  even  as  Vermin,  are,  however,  when  killed 
or  taken,  ufeful  in  fome  Refpecls  to  Mankind,  though  not  in  fuch  a  De- 
gree as  to  entitle  them  even  to  his  Pity,  much  lefs  to  his  Protection.  The 
Badger  is  a  mifchievous  Animal,  but  lefs  fo  then  is  commonly  thought.  He 
is  however  hunted  and  deftroyed  wherever  found;  and  being  by  Nature  an 
inactive  and  indolent  Creature  is  commonly  fat,  and  therefore  they  make  his 
hind  Quarters  into  Hams  in  North  Britain  and  Wales,  where,  though  not  in 
any  great  Numbers,  they  are  more  frequent  than  in  South  Britain.  Their 
Skins  and  Hair  are  alfo  of  fome  VaLue  "'.     We  have  in  fome  Parts  of  this 

Purpofes,  old  Warrens,  through  the  furring  and  breaking  the  Earth,  and  the  Dung  and  Urine  of 
the  Creatures,  have  been  found  incomparably  better  than  other  Lands  of  a  like  Nature  left  in 
their  original  State.   Vait  Numbers  of  Rabbits  are  alfo  bred  up  tame  in  Sand  Pits  and  in  Hutches. 

k  This  Fecundity  was  a  Circumftance  of  no  fmall  Confequence,  when  the  Skins  of  large  well 
chofen  Rabbits  would  produce  Half  a  Crown,  or  even  Three  Shillings  a  Skin,  being  then  ufed  in 
lining  Robes,  in  Muffs,  in  Tippets,  &c.  The  Down  was  employed  in  making  Hats,  and  in  both 
ours  was  h;ghly  efteemed  in  France,  efpecially  the  jet  Black,  and  fuch  as  had  only  a  Sprinkling  of 
White  amongir  the  Black,  and  was  very  much  preferred  to  their  own. 

1  It  muft  appear  to  every  confiderate  Reader  a  very  difficult  Undertaking  to  compute  the  Value 
of  thefe  Animals,  which  neverthelefs  ought  to  form  an  Item  in  our  national  Stock.  Mr.  King 
fets  them  down  thus,  Hares  and  Leverets,  annual  Breed  Twelve  Thoufand,  Srock  Twenty-four 
Thoufand;  which  at  Eighteen  Pence  a  Piece,  exclufive  of  their  Skins,  amounts  to  One  thoufand 
Eight  hundred  Pounds.  Conies,  the  Breed  Two,  the  Stock  One  Million;  which  at  Five  Pence  a 
Piece  without  the  Skins,  he  fets  down  at  Twenty  thoufand  Eight  hundred  Thirty-three  Pounds. 
On  the  other  Hand  it  hath  been  computed,  that  Skins  included,  the  annual  Produce  of  Rabbits 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  comes  to  about  Forty  thoufand  Pounds.  In  the  Bland  ofTabaqo 
they  have  a  Breed  of  thefe  Creatures,  the  Skins  of  which  have  an  agreeable  Odour  of  Mufk,  and 
are  efteemed  a  fine  Fur. 

m  In  fome  Places  it  is  called  a  Brock,  and  in  others  from  its  Colour  a  Grey.  It  is  not  larger 
than  a-  fmall  Dog,  but  is  ftrong,  hath  (harp  Claws,  and  long  Teeth.  It  earths  itfelf  under  Ground, 
and  hath  feveral  Apartments  in  its  fubterraneous  Dwelling,  where  it  remains  all  Day,  and  feeks  its 
Subfiftence  in  the  Night,  which  is  ufually  Grafs,  Roots,  Fruit,  and  Infefts.  The  Skin  dreffed 
with  the  Hair  is  ufed  for  Horfe  Furniture  or  Dogs  Collars,  and  the  Hair  for  making  Brumes  and 
Pencils  for  Painters. 

Ifland„ 
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Ifland,  particularly  in  Northamptonfhire,  that  little  Animal  called  the  Er« 
mine,  which  yields  a  delicate  and  valuable  white  Fur.  This  Creature  is 
of  the  Weafel  Kind,  and  when  of  a  brown  red  Colour  is  called  the  Stoat ". 
The  Fox  is  much  more  common  than  any  of  thefe,  and  much  more 
noxious  ;  for  this  Reafon  he  is  not  only  purfued  by  Dogs  for  Sport,  but  de- 
ftroyed  every  where  and  by  every  Method  that  can  be  devifed.  He  hath  a 
very  rank  fetid  Smell;  and  yet  for  this  very  Reafon  fome  of  them  are  fpared 
and  kept  tame.  The  Skin  is  a  very  good  Fur,  and  when  brought  from 
other  Countries  fells  very  dear  °.  The  Martin  is  the  moft  elegant, 
fprightly,  and  cleanly  of  all  our  wild  Animals,  having  a  pleafant  mufky 
Smell.  It  is  however  very  deftructive;  and  though  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive 
when  taken  young,  can  but  very  feldom  be  rendered  thoroughly  tame.  It 
meets  therefore  with  little  or  no  Favour,  and  its  Fur  being  of  fome  Value, 
makes  it  more  an  Object  of  Difcovery  and  Chace.  The  Yellow  or  Wood 
Martin  is  common  in  North  Britain,  and  fometimes  found  in  Wales;  is  of 
a  fmaller  Size,  and  has  a  richer  Fur p. 

The  Otter,  though  in  fome  Refpectsit  refembles,  is  notwithftanding  of 
a  different  Species  from,  the  Beaver,  of  which,  if  our  Books  give  us  true  In- 
formation, there  were  fome  formerly  in  Wales.  The  moft  remarkable  Dif- 
ference between  thefe  Two  Creatures  is,  that-  the  Otter  hath  Web  Feet 
both  before  and  behind,  and  yet  is  not  amphibious  like  the  Beaver.  The 
former  is  fo  cruel  and  fo  voracious,  as  to  deftroy  many  more  Fifh  than  it 
can  devour,  which  excites  an  extraordinary  Diligence  in  fearching  for  and 
deftroying  it,  wherever  this  can  be  done;  notwithftanding  which  the  Species 

"  It  is  called  by  the  Italians  Armellino,  by  the  French  Hermine ;  it  is,  though  a  fmall  Animal, 
bigger  than  a  Weafel,  and  therefore  improperly  called  Muftela  Candida,  being  a  different  Species. 
It  lurks  in  Hedges,  in  Meadows,  and  by  River  Sides,  where  it  feeds  on  Rats,  Mice,  and  Moles.  It 
is  common  in  Ruffia,  Norway,  and  other  Northern  Countries,  and  in  Armenia,  whence  it  derives 
its  Name.  It  is  all  over  a  fnowy  White  except,  (which  is  the  Chara&eriftick  of  the  Animal)  the 
Tip  of  the  Tail,  and  that  is  a  deep  lhining  Black. 

°  They  diftinguifh  Three  Kinds  of  Foxes.  The  Grey-hound  Fox  the  tailed: ,  the  MaftiffFox 
the  ftrongelf,  and  the  Cur  Fox  the  commoneft.  They  lodge  themfelves  under  Ground  like  the 
Badger.  They  feed  on  Lambs,  Hares,  Rabbits,  Poultry,  Birds,  and,  in  cafe  they"cannot  get  thefe,  Rats, 
Mice,  or  Roots.  Tneir  ftrong  Scent  is  thought  to  be  a  Prefervative  againft  contagious  Diftempers. 
The  Black  Fox  Skin,  which  is  rare  in  the  Northern  Countries,  and  of  which  there  are  a  few  in 
Canada,  is  effeemed  One  of  the  rieheft  Furs. 

p  In  different  Parts  of  Britain  this  Creature  hath  different  Names.  It  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Cat, 
longer  in  the  Body,  but  with  (hotter  Legs.  It  lives  chiefly  in  Woods,  makes  its  Bed  or  Neft  in 
hollow  Trees.  They  feed  on  Birds  chiefly,  but  will  alfo  eat  Rats,  Mice,  or  Moles.  The  larger 
Martin  it  is  faid  hath  been  tamed,  and  kept  in  the  Houfe  like  any  other  domeftick  Animal.  In 
North  Britain,  they  fay  the  White  frequents  the  Beech,  and  the  Yellow  the  Fir  Woods.  In  the 
Weftern  Ifles  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Mertrick,  andj  its  Fur  is  very  fine.  Thefe  Skins  under 
the  Name  of  Marts  are  imported  from  Ruflia,  and  many  more  from  Canada,  and  by  the  Hudfons- 
Bay  Company.  Thefe  Furs  are  not  confumed  here,  but  feat  into  other  Countries,  principally  iiuo 
■the Levant,  where  they  fetch  a  large  Price. 
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is  far  enough  from  being  exterminated.  In  Popifli  Countries  the  Flcfh  of 
them  is  permitted  to  be  eaten  on  Fiih  Days;  but  whatever  might  be  the 
Cafe  in  the  Day's  of  our  Anccftors,  certain  it  is,  that  Nobody  will  now 
tafte  them  here.  Indeed,  where  they  are  eaten  they  are  faid  to  be  un- 
iavoury  and  unwholefome  Meat.  The  Skin,  but  efpecially  the  Fur  of  the 
Otter,  is  of  fome,  and  might  be  of  more  Ufe,  if,  as  fome  affirm,  the  latter  is 
very  near  as  fit  as  that  of  the  Beaver  for  making  Hats ;  which  however  feems 
to  be  very  problematical  <).  Several  other  Inllances  might  pofiibly  be  added 
to  thefe,  if  on  this  Flead  we  had  not  already  faid  enough ;  in  the  Opinion  of 
fome  of  our  Readers  it  may  be  too  much.  Let  it  however  be  obferved,  that 
little  Articles  claim  a  Place  in  every  Inventory,  as  well  as  great  ones.  It  is 
indeed  very  true,  that  what  arifes  from  all  thefe  Initances  will  amount 
to  very  fmall  Profit,  yet  when  confidered  in  another  Point  of  View  this 
will  appear  a  great  one.  For  how  comes  it  to  be  very  fmall?  From  the 
Decay  and  Dellruction  of  thefe  noxious  Animals;  which  fhews  how  much 
better  this  Country  is  cultivated  than  many  others,  efpecially  thofe  from 
which,  in  the  Shape  of  Furs  and  Peltry,  the  Spoils  of  thefe  Creatures  are 
received  ;  or  even  than  this  Country  formerly  was,  when  Authority  inter- 
poled,  to  excite  a  Spirit  of  leflening  their  Numbers  '".  But  fmall  as  the 
Profit  may  be,  it  operates,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Pleafures  of  the  Chace, 
to  the  profecuting  their  Deflruction.  Befides  it  fully  illuftrates  and  proves 
the  Truth  of  what  has  been  before  faid  of  Dogs,  for  by  their  x^fiiilance 
Beafts  of  Prey  have  been  brought  thus  low,  and  they  are  ftill  in  fome  Degree 
neceflary  to  keep  them  in  their  prefent  depreffed  State. 

We  are  next  to  treat,  though  but  very  fuccinclly,  of  the  feathered  Race 
that  naturally  belong,  or  have  been  gradually  introduced  and  rendered  In- 
habitants of  this  Country.     In  regard  to  tame  or  domeitick  Fowl,  which 

q  Befides  the  Difference  in  the  Feet  mentioned  in  the  Text,  the  Otter  is  diitinguiihed  from  the 
Beaver  by  its  Tail,  which  is  longer  and  covered  all  over  with  Hair  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Beaver 
is  fhaped  like  a  Racket,  and  covered  with  a  Kind  of  Scales.  Otters  dilcover  great  Subtilty  in 
taking  their  Prey,  and  in  the  framing  their  Holes,  but  full  much  fhort  of  the  Beaver  in  both,  and 
indeed  in  their  whole  Oeconomy,  that  is,  in  their  natural  State.  But  the  Otter  may  be  tamed,  and 
rendered  as  fubfervient  to  his  Mafter  in  taking  Filli  as  a  Dog  in  catching  Game.  This,  though 
long  praftifed  in  Sweden,  was  in  other  Countries  regarded  as  fabulous,  till  Mr.  John  Lots,  a 
Member  of  the  Rciya!  Academy  of  Stockholm,  publifned  A.  D.  1755,  the  Method  of  training 
them,    which   is  equally  circumilantial  and  curious. 

'•  It  is  commonly  underflood,  that  our  famous  Saxon  Monarch  Edgar,  by  his  Law  tor  receiv- 
ing their  Heads  at  n  Price  in  Payment  ol  Fines  and  Taxes,  ridded  the  Nation  of  Wolves.  But  this 
is  not  precifely  true.  He  certainly  pointed  out  the  proper  Method  of  doing  it.  la  the  Beginning 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century  they  made  fuch  DeftrucVion  in  the  Wefrejn  Counties,  that  Edward 
III.  iflued  his  Writ,  direeYmg  a  general  Hunting,  and  exhorting  the  Ufe  of  all  poffible  Methods  for 
their  Extirpation.  According  to  thefe  Examples,  a  Law  padtd  in  Scetland  in  the  Reign  of  James 
I.  directing  all  Gentlemen  and  their  Tenants  to  chafe  the  Wolf  Four  Times  every  Year.  Th  s 
<was  enforced  by  a  new  Law  fo  late  as  the  Reign  of  James  VI.  In  Irelaad  the  Depredations  by 
Wolves  were  not  omitted  in  Prefent.itions  by  Gund  Juries  till  A.  D.  1710,01- thacabou ts. 
Vol.  II.  E  e  we 
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we  commonly  diftinguiih  by  the  Appellation  of  Poultry,  we  have  them 
in  as  much  Plenty,  in  as  great  Variety,  and  in  as  full  Perfection  as  any 
other  in  Europe.  As  the  Management  of  thefe  makes  no  fmall  Part  of 
the  Farmer's  Care,  fo  they  likewife  turn  to  a  Part,  and  no  inconfiderable 
Part  likewife,  of  his  Profit.  It  is  very  vifible,  that  of  late  Years,  that  is, 
within  the  Space  of  Memory,  as  in  every  other,  fo  in  this  Branch  of  rural 
Oeconomy,  many  and  fingular  Improvements  have  been  made,  not  only 
in  the  increaling  of  our  Stock,  but,  which  is  of  more  Importance,  rendering 
every  Species  of  thefe  Fowl  better  in  their  Kind,  and  of  courfe  more  va- 
luable. It  may  however  merit  fome  Coniideration,  whether  by  fome 
fmall  Alteration  in  the  Management  it  may  not  be  fo  ordered  as  to  become 
of  more  general  Utility,  which  of  courfe  would  occalion  a  more  extenfive 
Conlumption,  and  thereby  on  the  Whole  a  larger  national  Advantage  in  this 
AiUcle.  A  Circumftance  of  fo  much  the  more  Confequence,  as,  if  it  could 
be  effected,  it  would  contribute  likewife  to  the  Support  of  many  Families, 
or  at  lead  to  their  better  Support,  by  an  Increafe  of  Indus  TRY  s. 

We  do  not  wait  for  the  Death  of  thefe  Creatures  to  find  our  Account  in 
keeping  them ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  yield  continually  fome  Compen- 
fation  for  the  Pains  and  Expence  beftowed  upon  them.  In  the  firft  Place,. 
their  IUeed  deferve  Notice,  for  their  Young  become  very  quickly  faleable, 
or  contribute  as  fpeedily,  if  that  is  found  more  eligible,  to  augment,  and 
thereby  increafe  the  Advantages  arifing  from,  the  Stock.  In  the  next  Place,, 
by  their  Eggs,  of  which  there  is  a  neceffary,  conftant,  and  very  large  Con- 
fumption  ;  which  however  trifling  it  may  appear  in  Detail,  accumulates  taan> 
immenfe  Value,  and  which  is  therefore  an  Object  by  no  Means  unworthy 
of  our  Regard c.     In   Lincolnfhire,   and   poflibly   in   other  Counties,  they 

s  It  is  a  general  Complain*,  that  fince  the  Enlargement  of  Farms,  Poultry,  except  for  the  Ufe  of 
their  own  Families,  is  very  little  the  Farmers  Concern,  and  that  from  thence  Fowls  are  become 
fcarce  and  dear  at  almoft  every  Market.  It  may  be,  a  Cottager  with  Four  or  Five  Acres  of  Land 
might  be  able  to  maintain  his  little  Houfhold  by  breeding  Fowls,  keeping  Bees,  and  railing  a  few 
uieful  Roots  and  Vegetables  in  his  Garden.  It  might  at  leaf!  prove  an  additional  Support  to 
an  Hufbandman's  Family,  find  them  Employment,  and  by  rendering  their  Condition  comfortable,. 
encourage  Matrimony,  and  thereby  promote,  what  is  the  greareft  BlelBng  any  Country  can  enjoy, 
the  propagating  a  Race  of  healthy,  hardy,  and  honeft  People.  In  itklt  the  Thing  is  certainly 
practicable  ;  and  amongfr  other  ialutary  Effefts  that  would  attend  it,  we  may  be  lure  of  this, 
that  it  would  diminifh  (win  n  th<  v  are  mod  felt)  our  Poor  Rates,  aad  that  by  the  molt  defirable- 
Method,  leflening  the  Number  of  our  Poor. 

t  Eggs  are  not  only  deftined  to  a  I  [ultitude  of  Ufes  in  the  Kitchen,  which  occafions  a  vaft  Con- 
fumpti'in  daily,  but  are  -alfo  employi  I  in  Medicine,  in  various  Manufactures,  in  the  Fining  of 
Liqu  >rs,  in  many  Trades,  and  in  moll  of  thefe  great  Numbers  are  ufed  at  once.  It  is  this  occafions 
fo  great  an  [mpoftation,  which  ofcourfe  ci  ttes  a  /ery  large  Expenee.  In  the  Book  of  Rates 
framed  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  Eggs  are  valued  at  i  unity  Pence  -tn  Hundred  (containing  Sin 
Score)  r.:.:l  the  Duty  is  about  a  Croat.  It  is  difficult  to  come  at  a  probable,  impoffible  to  pro- 
i  ;  .•  'c  Account  of  the  Number  or'  Eggs  and  their  Value  annually  confumed  in  this  Natii  n. 
3  r  [  have  feen  a  Calculation,  which  appealed  to  be  within  Bounds,  that  at  Six  for  a  Pair,/ 
nude  It.  amount  to  Four  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds. 

pluck 
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pluck  their  Geefe  once,  and  fometimes  twice  in  a  Seafon  for  the  Sake  of 
their  Dcwn,  and  are  alfo  confiderable  Gainers  by  their  Quills,  which  from 
their  cheap  Marnier  of  feeding  prodigious  Numbers  of  thefe  Fowls  on  their 
very  extenfive  Commons,  produce  confiderable  Sums,  fo  that  this  alfo  is  an 
Article  of  much  more  Confequcnce  than  it  is  generally  efteemed  u.  The 
Feathers  have  likewife  their  \  alue,  and  that,  confidered  in  the  Light  of  a 
Commodity,  by  no  means  defpicable.  For  thefe,  as  well  as  for  the  Two 
former  Articles,  there  is  fuch  a  constant,  continual,  and  increafmg  Demand, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  fupply  it  by  a  large  Importation,  and  that  under  no 
very  light  Duty,  which  might  with  due  Attention  be  prevented,  or  at  leaft 
greatly  reduced"'.  Befides  what  are  commonly  called  Feathers,  there  is  a 
i'ofter,  finer,  more  delicate,  and  of  courfe  more  coftly  Subftance  plucked 
from  the  Necks  and  Breafts  of  thefe  Fowls,  particularly  of  Geefe  and  Swans, 
which  is  ftiled  Down,  and  of  which  alfo,  without  any  real  Neceffity,  we 
import  very  confiderable  Quantities-,  though  even  the  Eider  Down,  which 
of  all  others,  and  defervedly,  is  moft  efteemed,  might  be  had,  as  we  have 
before  (hewn,  from  moft  of  thefmall  Ides  from  Barra  to  the  Ifland  of  Lewis, 
and  other  Places,  without  any  other  Trouble  than  the  collecting  it,  and  this 
to  what  Amount  we  pleafe  *.  Add  to  all  thefe,  what  is  indeed  the  pri- 
mary Object  in  feeding  and  breeding  domeflic  Fowl,  their  Utility  as  Food, 

u  There  are  many  Sorts  of  Quills  in  Ufe  for  making  Pens,  fuch  as  Swan,  Gocfe,  Turkey,  Raven, 
and  Crow  Quills,  but  the  principal  Confumption  is  of  Goofe  Quills,  and  this,  as  may  be  very  eafily 
conceived,  is  very  large.  Holland  was  and  ftill  is  the  principal  Market,  not  becaufe  they  have  the 
moft  Quills  of  their  own,  but  that  in  this  as  in  many  other  Things  they  employ  much  Pains,  and 
are  exceedingly  dextrous  in  the  Management  of  them.  It  is  true,  their  Method  hath  been  intro- 
duced both  here  and  in  France ;  but  the  Terms  ufed  in  both,  viz.  Dulched  Quills  and  Hollandees, 
(hew  fofficiently  who  were  our  Mailers.  We  import  great  Quantities  from  Hudfon's  Bay  and  from 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,  under  a  Duty  of  about  Four  Pence  Halfpenny  a  Thoufand.  Swan 
Quills  aie  ufed  for  Faucets  in  tafting  Wines,  for  Fiftvfng-floats,  and  other  P.urpofes  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  Ravens  for  the  (topping  Spinnets,  which  raifes  their  Price. 

w  It  is  chiefly  from  our  common  Poultry  that  the  Feathers  ufed  for  Beds.  Bo'.fters,  and  Pillows  are 
taken  ;  and  as  their  Value  arifes  from  their  being  carefully  picked,  forted,  and  dried,  which  Lilt  is 
a  very  nice  Operation,  and  is  beft  performed  without  Fire,  i'o  many  common  People  in  the  Coun- 
try, either  not  liking  the  Trouble  or  not  undcrftanding  the  Manner  of  doing  it,  or,  which  is  more 
frequently  the  Cafe,  not  knowing  where  to  vend  them,  throw  them  on  the  Dunghill.  But  if  they 
knew  that  Feathers  in  good  Order  would  fetch  fo  much  a  Pound  as  here  in  London,  from  Ten 
Pence  to  Haifa  Crown,  this  would  be  quickly  corrected.  As  to  Feathers  imported,  the  Duty  is 
One  Pound  Thiee  Shillings  and  a  Penny  on  an  Hundred-weight  (112  lb.)  and  a  Feather  Bed,  whe- 
ther old  or  new,  Seven  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence. 

"Pliny  (Hift.  Nat»lib  x.cap  22  )  complains  loudly  of  the  Luxury  then  lately  introduced  of  Down 
Feds.  We  learn  from  him  they  plucked  it  from  their  Geefe,  that  the  beft  came  from  Germany,  and 
was  worth  Five  Denarii  or  Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence  a  Pound.  That  taken  from  Ducks 
is  leaft  efteemed.  The  pulling  it  is  no  Hurt  to  the  Fowl,  for  they  are  careful  not  to  pull  it  till 
ripe  and  ready  to  fall  of  itfelf,  becaule  if  forced  from  the  Skin  with  the  Blood  at  the  Roots,  it 
fpeedily  corrupts  and  fpoils.  Even  that  which  is  pulled  after  the  Fowl  is  dead  is  in  Comparifon 
of  the  other  of  little  Value.  The  Eider  Duck  or  Colk,  as  they  call  it  in  North  Britain,  bath  in 
Proportion  to  its  Size  more  than  any  other  Fowl,  and  finer,  as  it  is  pulled  by  the  Bird  for  its 
NtU.     Down  imported  paysa  Duty  of  iomewhat  more  than  Four  Pence  a  Pound. 

E  e  2  making 
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making  at  all  Times  and  in  all  Seafons  a  Part  of  our  Provisions,  for  which 
we  never  want  a  Market.  There  is  yet  wanting  to  compleat  the  Account  of 
our  Profits,  what  from  its  Utility  deierves  to  be  exempted  from  Silence,  their 
Dung  y,  which  hath  the  lame  Title  to  Value  with  other  Things,  iince 
when  fold  it  fetches  a  Price,  and  that  not  arifing  from  Fancy,  but  flowing 
from  Experience. 

As  of  tame  or  domeftick,  fo  likewife  of  wild  and  water  Fowl,  we  have 
almoft  infinite  Variety,  as  well  as    very  great   Abundance.     The  Plenty  of 
tame  Fowl  may  be  coniidered  as  the  Effects  of  Induftry,  but  the  Numbers  of 
our  wild  and  water  Fowl  are  the  abfolute  Gifts  of  Providence.   Thefe  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  Inhabitants  of  Places,   which  in  other  Refpects  are 
of  little  Benefit  to  Mankind,  fuch  as  Heaths,  Mountains,  Thickets,  Moors, 
Marfhes,  and  Fens,  each  having  its  peculiar  feathered  Tribe,  either  as  conftant 
Inmates,  or  as  annual  Vifitants  in  their  regular  and  proper  Seafons "'.  In  rude* 
remote,  and  lefs  cultivated  Places,    the  taking  of  them  is  the  Employment 
and  Support  of  Numbers,  and  in  many  of  our  Iflands  is  not  only  a  labo- 
rious but  a  dangerous  Occupation.     In  other  Parts,  where  Nature  and  Cul- 
ture have  introduced   Opulence,  thefe  Fowls,  or  at  leaft  many  Kinds  of 
them,  are  efteemed  Delicacies,  and  are  in  this  Light,  as  far  as  may  be,  pre- 
ferved  and  protected3  for  Sport  and  Amufement,  the  Modes  of  which,  like 
all  other  Modes,  have  varied  very  much  in  different  Ages,  and  thereby  given 
Occafion  to  many  fingular  and  ingenious  Inventions.  In  fome  of  thele,  the 
Affiftance  of  Animals  of  different  Kinds  have   been  ufed  in   feveral  Ways 

y  This  Experience  fhews  to  be  a  great  Inftrumenr  of  Fertility  in  all  Countries,  and  as  fueh  of 
great  Value.  The  fmall  Ifle  of  Foulney  on  the  Coaft  of  Lancashire  is  a  Proof  of  this.  Pigeons 
Dung  hath  the  Preference,  and  is  commonly  fold  by  the  Bumel.  Hens  Dung  is  cooler,  but  lafts 
longer.  Goofe  Dung  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  Medicine  in  the  Jaundice,  but  hath  been  held  to  burn 
ihc  Grafs.  Mr.  Mortimer  vindicates  it  fully  from  this  Imputation  by  a  Number  of  Inftances. 
From  the  due  Confideration  of  thefe  Articles  taken  collectively,  the  intelligent  Reader  will  form 
a  competent  Idea  of  the  real  and  fubftantial  Advantages  we  derive  from  our  Poultry,  and  be  from 
thence  difpofed  to  think  Mr.  King  did  not  exaggerate  in  valuing  our.  tame  Fowl  at  Four  hundred 
and  Sixty  thoufand  Pounds. 

x  Wild  and  Water  Fowl  have  not  in  general  Men  for  their  Protectors,  but  rather  the  contrary  ; 
they  are  inftructed  therefore  by  the  All-Wife  Author  of  Nature  to  provide  for  themfelves.     Food 

id  Safety,  efpecially  when  Breeding,  are  their  Objects ;  where  both  thefe  are  to  be  found  they 
confrantly  remain  ;  when  either  is  wanting,  they  retire.  If  this  happens  to  them  in  other  Coun- 
tries they  come  hither,  and  if  it  befalls  them  here,. as,  in  refpeft  to  the  latter  particularly,  is  often 
the  Cafe,  they  remove  elfewhere. 

a  The  Game  Laws,  fo  far  as  they  tend  to  preferve  the  Stock  of  Wild  Fowl,  by  preventing  the 
ki  ling  them  but  in  proper  Seafon,  and  protecting  their  Eggs  from  being  wantonly  destroyed,  feem 
calculated  for  public  Benefit,  inafmuch  as  thefe  are  to  be  coniidered  as  belonging  to  the  Publick, 
which  hath  an  Intereft  in  providing  that  they  {ball  not  be  exterminated.  By  a  late  Law,  Partridges 
are  not  to  he  killed  between  the  Firft  of  February  and  ths  Firft  of  September,  or  Fheafauts  from 
the  Fiifl  o!  February  to  the  Firft  of  October. 

that 
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that  uo  Honour  to  the  Skill  and  Induftry  of  Man  b.  In  one  of  thefe  elpe- 
cially  we  lte  this  converted  into  a  Species  of  Oeconomy,  and  lo  employed 
as  to  turn  to  no  inconliderable  Account  <\ 

Yet  after  all  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  the  Profits  arifing  from  thefe  arc 
by  no  Means  to  be  compared  with  thole  that,  as  we  have  already  (hewn,  are 
derived  from  the  former  Clafs.  A  i'cw,  and  but  a  few  of  their  Eggs  are 
efteemed  delicious  Meat,  but  moft  of  them  are  only  eaten  from  abLlute 
NecefTity.  The  Feathers  of  the  far  greateft  Part  of  Water  Fowl  are,  from 
their  unctuous  Quality,  the  Provifion  made  by  Nature  for  their  Eafe  and 
Safety  in  that  Element  in  which  they  live,  unfit  for  thole  Uies  to  which 
the  Feathers  of  other  Fowl  are  applied.  The  very  fame  Thing  may  be  laid 
in  general  of  their  Quills,  of  which  we  make  little  or  no  Advantage.  Upon 
the  Whole  therefore,  exclufive  of  their  Utility  in  the  univerfal  Oeconomy  or 
Nature,  by  their  feeding  on  and  deftroying  Infecls,  the  principal  Benefit  they 
produce  to  Man  is  from  their  Flefli,  which  furnifhes   in  many  Inftances 

b  It  was  obferved,  that  there  were  Birds  as  well  as  Beafts  of  Prey.  Upon  this  Principle  Hawks 
of  feveral  Kinds  were  taken  into  the  Service  of  Men,  and  Falconry,  or  the  Method  of  Training 
thefe  Fowl,  and  Herons,  which  were  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  Way,  became  an  Art,  and  the  Practice 
of  it,  in  its  full  Extent,  an  Occupation.  After  Shooting  came  into  Ufe,  an  old  Horfe  was  fo  dil- 
ciplined  as  to  affilr.  the  Sportfman,  by  concealing  him  from,  and  amuling  the  Game  till  he  could 
take  Aim  conveniently.  This  Creature  is  called  a  Stalking  Horfe,  and  Cows  and  De«  have  been 
trained  to  the  fame  Service.  Dogs  of  different  Sorts  are  broke,  as  it  is  phrafed,  to  affifl  the 
Sportfman  when  he  ufes  either  Gun  or  Net,  and  a  Dog  completely  taught  is  very  valuable.  But  the 
Performances  of  the  Setting  Dog  or  Land  Spaniel,  though  truly  admirable,  are  yet  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  Connoiffeurs  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Water  Spaniel.  In  this  Animal  is  required  a  wider 
Meafure  of  Covnprehenfion,  with  as  perfect  an  Obedience  to  the  Looks  and  Geftures,  as  well  as  the 
fhort  Words  of  Command  from  his  Mafter.  But  it  may  be  every  Thing  of  this  Kind  is  outdone 
by  the  London  Brrd-catchers-,  though  their  Object  is  no  more  than  taking  the  poor  little  Songfters 
that  fill  our  Cages.  Thefe  Artifta  have  a  large  Apparatus  of  what  are  called  Clap-nets,  which  in 
Autumn  are  fpread  in  the  Dawn  of  the  Morning,  and  the  Biids  are  allured  into  them  by  Gold- 
finches, Linnets,  Wood-larks,  Sec.  ffiled  Call-birds,  moil  artfully  and  wonderfully  inflrucled  in  thi3 
traiterous  Bufinefs. 

c  This  Improvement  confifts  in  what  are  called  DECOYS,  of  which  there  are  feveral  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  as  alfo  in  SomerfetiTiire,  and  may  be  in  any  marfhy  Country  ;  a  Decoy  is  a  pretty  large 
Fond,  made  in  fome  remote  Place,  fhaded  with  Trees ;  from  the  Pond  there  run  Five  er  more 
Channels,  growing  clofer  by  Degrees,  their  Banks  planted  with  Trees,  over  which  is  thrown  a  Net 
which  forms  an  Arch,  and  at  the  Extremity  there  is  a  Purfe-net.  The  Keeper  of  the  Decoy  hath 
a  convenient  Stock  of  Ducks,  trained  from  the  Egg,  well  fed,  and  rendered  familiar.  Thefe  De- 
coy Ducks  flying  abroad,  bring  with  them  Multitudes  of  Wild  Fowl  at  their  Return  to  their 
Quarters.  When  the  Mafter  of  the  Decoy,  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Evening,  fees  the  open  Pond  well 
covered  with  Fowl,  he  polls  himfelf  behind  a  Reed  Hedge  at  the  Angle  of  a  Channel  fo  as  not  to 
be  feen,  where  he  gives  a  Whiffle,  and  throws  Grain  or  Hempfeed  over  the  Hedge  into  the 
Water ;  on  this  Signal,  the  Decoys  lead  the  Strangers  into  the  Channel  ;  and  being  advanced 
therein,  a  little  Dog,  trained  alfo,  makes  its  Appearance  through  Holes  in  the  Hedges  made  for 
that  Purpofe,  running  (ilently  about  without  taking  Notice  of  the  Fowl;  but  if  as  the  Channel  grows 
narrower  they  attempt  to  return,  he  barks  and  drives  them  on  till  taken  in  the  Purfe-Nec.  The 
Decoys  by  diving  commonly  recover  the  Pond,  but  if  taken,  are  preferved,  careffed,  and  are  plen- 
tifully fed  for  their  good  Service. 

a  plea- 
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a  pleafant  and  vvholefome  Food  d,  and  the  various  Diver/ions  that  the  Taking 


them  for  this  Purpofe  continually  affords  e. 

.  Bees  have  been  through  a  Series  of  Ages  carefully  cherifhed  and  much 
cfteemed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Iilands,  whenever  their  Circumftances 
allowed  them  to  cultivate  the  Arts  of  Peace.  In  this  they  followed  the  Ex- 
ample of  the  wife  ft  and  politeft  Nations  of  Antiquity,  who  though  they 
had  very  dark  and  erroneous  Notions  in  Reference  to  their  natural  HilTory, 
were  very  fkilful  and  afiiduous  in  the  Management  of  them  r.  They  he- 
flowed  on  them  alio  very  liberal  Commendations,  in  which  they  have  been 
followed  by  our  beft  Writers  on  rural  Oeconomy.  From  Facts,  as  well  as 
from  their  Authority,  it  may  be  alTerted,  that  thefe  induilrious  Infects, 
though  they  coft  little,  and  are  very  ealily  provided  for,  are  notwithstanding 
very  profitable;  and,  which  ought  to  make  them  itill  more  our  Care,  are  not 
a  local  Improvement,  but  may  be  univerfally  introduced  where-ever  Induftry 
and  Attention  are  to  be  found  s.     It  was  a  very  old,  though  a  very  harm  and 

injurious 

d  Amongft  the  vaft  Variety  of  our  wild  Fowl,  the  moll  efteemed  are  thefe  :  The  black  Game  or 
moor  Fowl,  which  by  a  late  Law  are  not  to  be  killed  from  the  Firil  of  January  to  the  Twentieth 
of  Auguft.  The  red  Game  or  Growfe,  protected  by  the  fame  Law,  between  the  Firil:  of -December 
and  the  Twenty-fifth  of  July.  The  white  Game  or  Ptarmigant  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Buftardin  Dorfetfhire,  Wiltfliire,  &c.  The  Dottrel  in  Cambridge,  Dei  by,  and  Lincoln  Shires 
on  the  Moors.  The  Godwit  common  in  the  Fens.  The  Knot  in  Lincolnlhire,  faid  by  Fuller  to 
he  brought  hither  from  Denmark  by  King  Canutus  or  Knnt.  Partridges,  Puffins,  in  the  file  of 
Man,  &c.  Quails  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Ifland,  but  in  no  great  Plenty.  Rail  or  Land  Rail  in 
Anglefea  and  in  Somerfetlhire,  common  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  Name  of  the  Corn 
Crek.  RufFs  and  Reeves,  the  latter  being  the  Hen,  in  Lincolnlhire  and  the  Fens.  The  Wheat-ear, 
by  fome  ftiled  the  Englilh  Ortolan,  in  vaft  Numbers  in  Suflex.  The  Woodcock,  which  like  the 
oner  is  a  Bird  of  Palfige,  coming  in  the  Autumn,  and  leaving  us  very  early  in  the  Spring. 
e  It  will  be  evident  from  this  very  fucc'mft  Detail,  that  no  accurate  Eftinute  can  poffibly  be 
made  upon  this  Head.  Mr,  King  however  hath  adventured  to  guefs,  that  the  whole  Stock  of 
wild  Fowl  in  his  Time,  which  is  Seventy  Years  ago,  might  be  about  Twelve  thoufand  Pounds. 
In  proportion  as  a  Country  becomes  more  cultivated,  the  Quantity  of  fueh  Fowl  will  decline  ;  and 
yet  cne  may  be  induced  to  believe  from  Circumftances,  that  our  prefent  Stock  is  fiill  of  greater 
Vah  e,  fince  a  few  Years  paft  it  was  computed,  that  the  wild  Ducks  fjld  that  Seafon  amounted  to 
Ten  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Curious  arid  Judicious  Reader  who  would  be  more  fully  informed  on 
this  Subject,  may  fatisfy  hinifelf  by  co:>fulting  an  excellent  and  entertaining  Work  juft  published, 
entituled,  BRITISH  ZOOLOGY. 

'  There  is  no  Subject  refpecting  Oeconomy  on  which  the  Ancients  hive  more  fully  fjpoken  than 
this  of  Bees.  Ariftotle,  Varro,  Virgil,  Columella,  and  Pliny  have  all  treated  of  them  at  large.  They 
had  very  juft  Notions  of  their  Utility  and  of  the  Value  of  their  Labours,  and  therefore  ihewed  all 
the  Attention  poflible  to  their  Support;  fo  that  in  truth  there  is  but  little  (with  regard  to  Manage- 
ment) in  the  Writings  of  the  Moderns,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  fome  or  other  of  them.  The 
Egyptians  efpecially  were  perfect  Matters  of  this  Matter,  and  removed  their  Hives  on  Boats  upon 
the  Nile  for  the  Convenicncy  of  Feeding.  This  is  flii!  pracYtfed  by  the  Help  of  proper  Carriages  in 
Germany  and  in  France  on  the  fame  Principle,  that  the  Bees  may  have 'the  greater  Plenty  and  Va- 
riety of  Pafture. 

t  Mr.  Fitzherbert  obferves,  that  he  who  hath  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Bees  will  thrive  while  hefleeps. 
Googe  gives  fome  curious  Practices  of  his  own  up m  this  Subject.     The  ingenious  and  judicious 

Mr. 
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injurious  Cutiom  to  deftroy  thefe  laborious  Animals,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
we  defpoiled  them  of  the  Treafures  they  had  acquired.  A  Thing  no 
way  requifite,  and  which  in  fome  Countries  where  they  profpered  beft  was 
never  practiled  *>.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  and  after  repeated  Efforts,  a  Me- 
thod hath  been  found  out  and  perfected  of  obtaining  the  bed  Part  of 
the  Fruit  of  their  Labours  without  deftroying  thefe  ufeful  Creatures ;  for 
the  Encouragement  of  which  a  Premium  hath  been  given,  which  hath  been 
alfo  attended  with  fome  Effect,  fo  that  in  Time  we  may  hope  to  fee  this 
barbarous  Ufage  utterly  abolilhed.  The  Quantities  of  Honey,  and  the 
much  greater  Quantities  of  Wax,  imported  hither  from  different  Parts  of 
the  World,  clearly  fhew  that  there  is  abundant  Room  for  extending  this 
eafy,  cheap,  and  at  the  fame  Time  lucrative  Species  of  Improvement '.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  to  the  opulent  Farmer  this  may  be  no  fcriking 
Object,  but  to  many  others  it  may  be  ufeful,  and  to  the  poor  Cottager  efpe- 

Mr.  WohiJge  hath  taken  much  Pains  on  this  Head,  and  deferves  the  more  Praife,  as  he  hath  given 
us  a  very  fair  Detection  of  feveral  fanciful,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fallacious  Improvements  propofed 
by  other  Authors,  deferving  the  more  Credit,  as  he  ingenuoufly  relates  feveral  fruitlefs  Attempts 
and  unfuccefsful  Experiments  of  his  own.  At  the  fame  '1  ime  he  acknowledges,  that  managed  in  the 
common  Manner,  they  prove,  with  due  Care,  exceedingly  advantageous.  Inlfead  of  mentioning  our 
other  Writers  on  this  curious  and  interefting  Subject,  who  are  very  numerous,  it  may  be  fufficient 
to  refer  the  inquifitive  Reader  to  a  very  fuccinct,  perfpicuous,  and  methodical  Treatife,  very  lately 
publimed,  intituled,  "  An  EBay  on  the  Management  of  Bees,  by  John  Mills,  F.  R.  S." 

h  We  have  already  mentioned  how  well  the  Ancients  underffood  the  Conduct  of  Bees.  Who- 
ever perufes  the  Ninth  Book  of  Columella,  will  be  convinced  of  it.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
Virgil  drew  his  Lights  from  Aiiftotle.  But  befides  Virgil,  Columella  made  ufc  of  Hyginus  and 
Celfus,  who  had  wrote  large  Works  on  this  Subject  in  Profe.  In  general,  the  Ancients  ufed 
Smoke  as  well  as  we  in  driving  out  the  Bees ;  but  they  were  fenfible  of  the  Inconveniencies  attend- 
ing this  Method,  and  therefore  va:ued  highly  unfmoaked  Money.  This  they  had  from  Mount  Hy- 
mettus,  Three  Miles  from  Athens,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Birth  Place  of  Bees,  and  where  there  is  ftill  the 
nneft  Honey  in  the  World.  The  Combs  are  taken  there,  at  what  Time  and  in  what  Quantities 
they  pleafe,  without  Prejudice  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Hive.  Of  this  we  are  informed  by  our 
Countryman  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who  in  his  Travels,  p.  41 2,  hath  given  a  Plate,  by  which  the 
Method,  the  moft  eafy  and  fimple,  is  fo  cle.irly  explained  as  to  be  conceived  at  Sight.  Of  this  our 
Neighbours  the  French  have  prudently  availed  themfelves,  fee  Mills's  Eflay,  p.  77 — 86.  But  thev 
have  not  followed  him  exactly,  which  is  very  practicable,  and  might  be  introduced  here  without 
Trouble  or  Expence. 

1  The  Profit  derived  from  Bees  arifes  from  Honey  and  Wax.  It  is  probable  the  former  might 
be  more  valuable  before  the  Introduction  of  Sugar.  However  the  Confumption  in  Food,  in 
Metheglin,  and  in  Medicine,  is  ftill  fo  great,  as  to  exceed  our  Produce.  Honey  from  Candia,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Minorca  is  in  high  Efteem.  The  Duty  on  this  Commodity  is  Seven  Shillings  and 
Eight  Pence  a  Barrel,  containing  Forty-two  Gallons.  A.  D.  1767,  we  imported  Thirty-two 
Barrels.  Wax  is  an  Article  of  more  Importance  ;  for  befides  the  Quantities  ufed  by  the  Wax- 
Chan  J'ers  a:id  Apothecaries,  which  is  very  confiderable,  it  is  employed  in  a  Variety  of  Trades  and 
Manufacture?.  The  Duty  upon  it  is  Nine  Shillings  per  Hundred  ;  and  in  the  fame  Year  we  im- 
ported One  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Thirty  (even  Hundred-weight.  If  therefore,  in  confe- 
quence  of  attending  to  Bees,  we  could  not  only  fupply  ourfelves,  but,  as  the  other  Northern 
Nations  do;  and  i;  certainly  in  our  Power,  could  come  to  export  this  Commodity,  we  need  be  in. 
no  Fear  of  .1  Marker,  as  France  imports  at  leaft  Seven  Times  as  much  as  we  do. 

4  daily,, 
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cially,  it  may  prove  a  very  practicable  and  no  inconfiderable  Relief's  But 
there  may  be  iHll  more  in  this  Matter  to  be  done.  In  very  many,  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  fmallcr  remote  Iflands,  Bees  were  never  feen  ;  and  yet  per- 
haps there  are  very  few  of  them  in  which  they  would  not  thrive  with  very 
little  Attention  better  than  in  any  other  Situation  !.  For  thefe  little  Crea- 
tures naturally  delight  in  a  Salt  Air  and  in  Salt  Water,  and  for  this  very 
Reafon  are  obferved  to  fucceed  beft  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Sea. 
It  is  poffible,  that  to  many  this  will  appear  a  Thing  of  little  Confequence ; 
but  to  fuch  as  (hall  coniider  that  nothing  hath  been  faid  that  arifes  from 
Fancy  or  Speculation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  refts  entirely  upon  Facts,  it  rauft 
furely  wear  another  Face  ;  and  one  may  venture  to  promife,  that  where-ever 
it  is  attended  to,  it  will  fpeak  by  its  Effects  for  itfelf,  and  thereby  juftify  the 
publick  Spirit  of  thofe  who  (hall  make  the  firfc  Attempt. 

In  regard  to  Fish,  no  Countries  can  be  more,  and  indeed  there  are  very  few 
that  are  fo  commodiouily  iituated  as  the  Iilands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  if  any  could  enter  into  Competition  with  them  on  this  Flead,  it 
mull  be  fome  of  the  larger  Islands  that  are  dependant  upon  them.  This 
will  inconteftably  appear,  if  we  reflect  upon  what  has  been  before  faid,  as  to 
the  Sinuofities  of  our  refpective  Shores,  the  Number  of  our  Lakes  and  Pools, 
the  much  greater  Number  of  our  Rivers  and  Rivulets,  the  Plenty  of  the  finny 
Tribes  they  contain,  the  Conveniency  of  our  Bavs,  and  the  Seas  furrounding 
us  abounding  with  all  the  different  Sorts  that  either  Epicurifm  or  Avarice 
could  demand.  But  it  is  and  hath  been  long  a  Complaint,  that  thefe 
natural  and  obvious  Benefits  are  and  have  been  for  a  Series  of  Years 
fhamefully  neglected  ;  that  the  Fiihing  Towns  on  our  Coafts  are  very  many 
of  them  decayed  ;  that  we  are  at  no  Fains  to  refiore  them  j  and  that  Fo- 
reigners extract  annually  immenfe  Treafures  from  our  Seas  with  Impunity. 

k  It  hath  been  already  fuggefled,  that  a  Cottager,  with  four  Acres  of  indifferent  Land,  might  be 
very  ufcfi.il  to  himfelf,  his  Family,  and  the  Publick  in  railing  Poultry ;  and  this  would  be  not  only 
augmented  but  facilitated  by  his  keeping  Bees.  A  fmall  Orchard  or  Garden  properly  difpofed  and 
managed  to  this  Purpofe  would  help  to  fupport  them  ;  and  an  Acre  fown  with  Buck-wheat,  which 
will  grow  on  any  Soil,  would  fupply  all  Defeats ;  and  the  Grain  fattens  Poultry  more  than  any 
other.  Such  poor  People,  it  mdufiiious,  would  be  very  attentive  to  whatever  would  better  their 
••  londition  ;  and  having  but  few  Things  to  mind,  and  being  confined  to  narrow  Bounds,  and  thefe 
few  Things  being  continually  under  their  Eyes,  they  would  exert  all  their  Faculties  to  improve 
them;  which  Obfervation  and  Experience  would  fpeedily  put  in  their  Power. 

1  Thefe  Iflands,  though  thinly  inhabited,  have  large  Tracts  of  Land  ;  and  the  moft  uncultivated 
of  thefe  wouid  furnifh  Pees  with  very  acceptable  Nourifhment.  For,  wild  as  they  are,  they  abound 
with  Heath,  Broom,  and  Multitudes  of  flowering  Herbs  -,  and  every  Cottage  having  a  Kitchen  Gaf- 
den,  t.hough  a  poor  one,  they  could  never  be  at  all  diltrcffed  for  Subfiflancc.  If  any  Objections 
arife  from  the  Confideration  of  Climate,  thefe  will  admit  of  Two  Anlwers.  The  fir  ft  is,  that  none, 
pven  of  our  remotdt  Northern  Ifles,  are  fo  cold  as  from  their  Situation  might  be  expected  :  And 
next,  that  in  Countries  more  to  the  North,  and  confelTedly  much  colder,  there  are  prodigious  Quan- 
tities of  Honey  and  Wax  made  ;  which,  the  laft  efptcially,  brings  in  vnft  Sums  from  Southern 
ions,  where  that  Commodity  is  coniumed. 

2  Complaints 
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Complaints  which  it  muft  be  owned  are  not  totally  without  Foundation.  But 
it  may  be,  if  we  look  clotely  into  the  principal  Caufe  of  this,  we  lhall  find  that 
it  arifes  from  our  eating  much  lefs  Fifh  than  formerly;  and  without  a  large, 
indeed  avery  large  and  very  conftantdomeftic  Confumption,  great  Numbers 
of  fifhing  Towns  cannot  be  fupported,  at  leaft  in  a  flourifhing  Condition  m. 
In  another  Point  of  View  poffibly  the  Confequences  of  this  may  feem,  lefs 
alarming.  For  the  fmaller  Quantity  of  Fifli  that  is  eaten  the  more  Flefh  muft 
come  to  Market,  and  to  iupply  this  more  Stock  muft  be  reared,  of  courfe 
more  Land  muft  be  cultivated,  and  more  People  employed,  and  em- 
ployed to  better  Account.  This  is  not  an  artificial  Apology  for  our  Indo- 
lence or  Negligence,  but  an  actual  Detail  of  Facts.  Our  Difregard  to  Fifh, 
the  Progrefs  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Increafe  of  Induftry  and  Manufactures, 
were  all  of  them  the  happy  Effects  of  the  Reformation  ;  fince  which  we 
have  been  in  all  thefe  Relpects  a  growing  and  profperous  Nation. 

Yet  it  ought  to  be  confidered  and  confelTed,  that  on  the  other  Hand, 
though  we  eat  lefs  we  ftill  eat  Fifh,  of  which  there  is  every  where  a  conli- 
derable  Home  Confumption,  and  many  Towns  fubfift  thereby  at  this  Day; 
neither  are  our  Fifheries  fo  few  or  of  (o  fmall  Confequence  as  we  lome- 
times  find  them  reprefented.  We  have  a  Pilchard  Fifhery  on  the  Coafts  of 
Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  and  Dorfetfhire,  and  of  thefe  Fifh  we  fend  yearly 
great  Quantities  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  taking  Mackrel  an- 
nually on  our  own  Coafts  employs  a  great  Number  of  Hands,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  fupplies  many  Mouths,  though  little  is  lent  Abroad  n.     The 

Oyfter 

m  This  Change  in  our  Food  had  very  important  Confequences.  In  the  Popifh  Times  (including 
Lent)  the  People  lived  One  third  of  the  Year  upon  Fifh,  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  Fifh  and  not 
Flefh  made  One  third  of  their  Provifion.  On  this  Account  they  eat  Porpoifes,  Seals,  and  other 
Kinds  of  Food,  which  no  Body  will  now  touch,  and  this  at  the  beft  Tables  In  confequence  of 
this,  all  Kinds  of  Meat  were  cheap.  Lent  had  ftill  a  farther  EfFeCt,  for  few  Cattle  being  then 
killed,  the  rifing  Stock  was  prefer ved.  It  was  the  Confidcration  of  this  that  produced  long  after 
the  Reformation  Proclamations  for  keeping  Lent,  but  Habit  prevailed  over  Policy,  and  Fifh  was 
no  longer  eaten  but  from  Neceflity  or  Choice.  It  happened  very  fortunately  for  the  Dutch  ;  they 
increafed,  as  we  relaxed  in  Attention  to  Herring,  concerning  which  we  had  made  many  Laws  : 
Theyafted  very  wifely,  for  they  not  only  conformed  their  Manner  of  Living  to  this  Fifhery,  but 
even  moulded  it  into  their  Religion  and  Conftitution,  making  publick  Prayers  for  its  Profperity,  and 
affording  it  continually  all  poffible  Encouragement  and  Protection.  That  true  Patriot  and  confum- 
mate  Statefinan  John  de  Witt,  fays,  the  Manufacturers  live  chiefly  on  Herrings,  Manufactures  employ 
the  Merchants,  Merchants  promote  Commerce,  and  the  Commerce  and  Fifheries  are  Sources 
of  Navigation  and  naval  Power,  the  principal  Supports  of  a  maritime  State.  He  fays  this  to  ihew 
how  the  feveral  Iurerefb  of  the  Subjects  of  that  Repuhlick  are  interwoven,  and  how  by  this  Means 
the  Succefs  of  the  feveral  Parts  contribute  to  the  VVelfare  and  Security  of  the  Whole. 

n  The  Mackrel  come  fometimes  on  our  Coafts  in  fuch  prodigious  Quantities,  that  it  is  faid  in  the 

Weft  they  have  dunged  their  Grounds  with  them.     It  is  to  be,  and  indeed  hath  been  long  regretted, 

that  a  Method  hath  not  hitherto  been  found  for  preferving  and  exporting  them.     The  French  have 

Two  Ways  of  doing  this,  they  cram  the  Belly  of  the  Fifh  v.  ith  Salt,  and  then  lay  them  in  the  Barrel, 
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Oyfler  Fifhery  is  in  that  Refpect  much  more  conliderable,  is  carried  on  in 
different  Parts  of  the  Britith  Territories,  and  due  Attention  hath  been  paid 
thereto  °.  We  have  alfo  a  Fifhery  of  flat  Fifli,  particularly  on  the  Coalt  of 
Suffolk,  and  Endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  fee u re  to  us  the  Turbot  Fifhery, 
which  probably  will  in  Time  be  attended  with  Effect,  as  this  is  a  Thing 
vilibly  in  our  Power.  Lobfters  are  caught  all  along  our  Coafts,  fo  that  every 
Part  of  our  Iflands  may  be  fupplied  with  them  in  Plenty,  and  that  without 
^oing  fo  far  to  feek  them  as  the  Coafts  of  Norway. 

Besides  our  important  Filhery  atNewfoundland  andon  the  adjacent  Banks, 
we  catch  much  Cod  and  Ling  in  our  own  Seas  by  Veffels  from  all  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  and  might  catch  many  more,  the  promoting  of  which  would 
effentially  benefit  the  Public.  The  Salmon  Filhery  is  an  Object  of  great 
Confequence,  particularly  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  whence 
there  is  a  conftant  and  no  inconfiderable  Exportation.  The  Herring  like- 
wife  pay  no  fmall  annual  Tribute  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Britiih  Empire. 
It  is  a  fortunate  Circumftance  in  refpecl:  to  thefe  our  feveral  Fifheries,  that 
moft  of  them  in  Point  of  Time  follow  each  other  regularly  and  in  Succef- 
iion,  fo  that  many  pafs  from  one  to  another,  and  find  thereby  conftant  Em- 
ployment, which  breeds  a  great  Number  of  active  and  robuft  Hands  for  the 

flrowing  Salt  over  them,  then  another  Layer  of  Fifh  with  Salt  upon  them,  and  fo  on  till  the  Barrel 
is  full,  or  they  pickle  them  in  a  ftrong  Brine,  in  which  they  remain  Twelve  Days,  then  take  them 
out,  pack  them  as  before,  except  the  Salt  between,  prefs  them  down  very  tight,  with  a  Layer  of  Salt 
oij  the  Top.  A  Barrel  contains  about  Three  hundred  Fifh,  or  if  the  Fid  be  very  large  it  may  be 
fewer.  The  Sale  however  is  not  very  confiderable,  and  moftly  in  the  inland  Provinces  of  the  King- 
dom. It  might  be  expedient  to  inquire  into  the  Method  of  curing  Tunny,  to  which  in  its  Flefh 
the  Mackrel  hath  great  Refemblance,  for  certainly  if  we  could  fucceed  in  preferving  them,  it  would 
render  this  Fifhery  of  much  more  Importance. 

°  It  is  allowed,  that  though  moft  maritime  Countries  have  Oyfters,  yet  nona  have  been  in  all  Ages 
more  famous  for  them  than  Britain.  Their  Plenty  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  their  Excellence,  for 
we  have  them  on  both  Sides,  indeed  in  all  Parts  of  the  Ifland.  Colchefter  is  diflinguifhed  for 
the  green  finned  (Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  307)  Oyfkrs  ;  they  imitate  thefe  at  Dieppe  and 
in  the  Marfhes  of  Xaintonge,  but  the  French  themfelves  admit  that  ours  are  better.  At  Fever- 
mam,  in  Kent,  the  Dutch  fend  annually  many  Veffels  to  load  with  Oyfters.  Ponfmouth,  Pool, 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  many  other  Places,  are  celebtated  for  them.  This  Filhery  is  under  the 
Direction  of  Courts  of  Admiralty  intrufted  with  great  Powers  for  regulating  whatever  concerns 
it.  In  May  the  Oyfters  caft  their  Spawn,  or  Spat  as  it  is  called,  which  flicks  to  Stones,  Pieces  of 
rotten  Timber,  &c.  called  Cukch  -,  the  Perfons  who  in  that  Month  drag  thefe  out  of  the  Sea  are 
called  Dredgers ;  the  Cultch  is  thrown  back,  the  Spat  depofired  in  proper  Beds,  where,  though  the 
young  Fry  acquire  Shells  in  Twenty-four  Hours,  they  do  not  become  faleable  in  lefs  than  Two  or 
Three  Years.  After  Spatting,  the  Oyfters  are  fick  in  June  and  July,  but  recover  in  Auguft  :  When 
of  a  good  Sort  well  pickled,  they  are  very  delicate  ;  but  it  would  be  more  advantageous  if  we 
rould  retrieve  the  Art  of  the  Roman  Epicure  Apicius,  who  is  faid  to  have  fent  the  Em  peror  Tra 
ian  Oyfters  from  Italy  into  Perfia,  which  when  eaten  there  were  as  frefhas  the  Day  that  they  wer« 
taken.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  remark,  before  we  difmifs  this  Subject,  that  their  Shells 
1  .Vincd  to  Whitenejs  in  the  Sun,  and  powdered,  is  found  by  Experience  a  better  Medicine  than 
Pearls,  Corals,  or  other  coftly  Drugs 

Service 
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Service  of  our  Navy.  The  Encouragement  and  Protection  afforded  to  our 
Whale  Fifhing  hath  been  likcwife  attended  with  Succefs.  Upon  the  Whole 
therefore,  comparing  the  prefent  with  paft  Times,  it  will  appear  that  we 
have  gradually  wrought  ourfelves,  in  refpecl  to  this  important  Concern,  into 
a  better  Situation;  and  though  we  make  but  fmall  Account  of  them 
when  we  look  upon  them  fingly,  yet  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  when 
taken  together,  thefe  Fifheries  are  of  no  light  Value,  and  would  feem  t,o  us 
very  coniiderable,  if  in  the  Hands  of  any  other  Nation?. 

This  Subject  however  deferves,  and  to  fpeak  the  Truth  demands,  fome 
further  Difcufhon.  For  whatever  the  Profits  of  our  Fifheries  may  or  might 
be,  the  Nation  hath  always  entertained  an  Idea,  that  they  could  be  ren- 
dered much  more  extenfive,  and  of  courfe  much  more  advantageous.  An 
Idea  not  either  lately  or  lightly  taken  up,  but  warmly  and  uniformly  main- 
tained, efpecially  fince  the  Union  of  the  Two  Crowns,  by  the  ableft  and 
moft  public-fpirited  Writers  <L  This  they  demonftrated  from  P'a&s  fo 
plainly,  and  fhewed  the  public  Intereft  therein  fo  inconteftibly,  that  in  dif- 
ferent Periods  different  Attempts  were  made  to  vindicate  the  Right  of  the 
Nation  to  the  Fifheries  in  her  own  Seas,  and  to  put  her  in  Poffefllon  of  all 
the  Profits  that  could  be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  indeed  too  true,- that  not 
one  of  thefe  Attempts  was  attended  with  Succefs,  but  as  all  of  them  failed 
for  Want  of  Perfeverance,  they  were  fo  far  from  injuring  this  Notion,   that 


f  It  would  be  a  very  difficult,  and  after  all  a  very  precarious  Undertaking,  to  calculate  the  Va- 
lue of  thefe  Fifheries,  which  depend  upon  Seafons  and  other  Accidents.  But  with  refpeft  to  what 
is  faid  in  the  Text,  fome  great  Authorities  may  be  produced  to  fupport  it.  Mr.  John  Collins; 
who  wrote  a  Difcourfe  on  Salt,  and  was  thoroughly  Mafter  of  the  SubjecT:,  the  famous  Dr.  Dave- 
nant,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Houghton,  all  agree  that  we  take  full  as  much  Fifli  as  the  Dutch.  In- 
deed, if  we  confider  the  Extent  of  our  Coafts,  the  Number  of  our  Inhabitants,  and  of  the  Yeflcls 
and  Men  employed  in  this  Service,  it  will  leave  us  no  Room  to  doubt.  But  then,  if  we  con- 
template the  Territory  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  the  People  who  live  in  them,  and  the  Proportion 
of  thofe  dependant  on  Fifhing  bears  to  the  Whole,  it  will  enable  us  to  fee  this  Matter  in  its  true 
Light.  We  (hall  then  difcern,  that  though  the  Totals  fhould  be  equal,  yet  with  them  the  Fifhe- 
ries employ  and  maintain  One  Fifth  of  their  People,  with  us  perhaps  not  near  a  Twentieth  ;  which, 
in  a  political  View,  makes  the  Fifheries  of  infinite  Importance  to  them,  and  at  once  explains  and. 
juftities  what  De  Witt  and  other  Authors  have  faid  on  this  SubjecT. 

1  The  ingenious  Mr.  Houghton,  taking  Occafion  from  what  fome  have  afferted,  that  Fifli  to  the 
Value  of  Eleven  Millions  in  One  Year  had  been  caught  by  Foreigners  in  our  Seas,  though  he 
pretends  not  to  vouch  the  Certainty  of  the  FacT,  undertakes  however  to  fhew  the  Poflibility  of  it, 
and  this  by  Calculation.  He  afiumes  from  Dr.  Heylin,  that  the  Extent  of  the  Coaft  of  Britain 
is  1836  Miles.  Suppofing  then  the  Fifliing  only  Ten  Miles  over,  though  it  is  vaftly  more,  this 
makes  18,360  fquare  Miles.  In  a  fquare  Mile  there  are  640  fquare  Acres,  and  if  in  the  Conrfe  of. 
Twelve  Months  Twenty  Shillings  worth  of  Fifh  may  be  taken  out  of  a  fquare  Acre  of  Sea,  which, 
its  Depth  confidered,  is  no  unreafonable  Pofition,  this  will  amount  to  11,750,400/.  In  this  Com- 
putation Ireland  and  all  our  other  Iflands  are  excluded  •,  thefe  however  are  more  indented  by 
the  Sea,  and  confequently  have  in  Proportion  to  their  Size  a  more  extenfive  Line  of  Sea  Coaft 
than  Britain.     If  therefore  we  apply  this  Mode  of  Reafoning  to  them,  it  wUJ  afford  us  a  new  and 
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in  the  Sentiments  of  the  beft  Judges  they  confirmed  it "".  Reafon  and  Ex- 
perience feem  now  to  prove,  that  the  moft  fecure  and  the  leaft  expeniive 
Method  of  effecting  this  delirable  End,  would  be  by  putting  the  Fifheries 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Weftern  and  Northern  Iflands. 
For  by  this,  we  fhall  gain  at  once,  all  and  even  more  than  all  the  natural 
Advantages  that  the  Dutch  pofleis,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  at  firft 
acquired  and  fo  long  preferved  the  Fifhery. 

The  celebrated  John  de  Witt  makes  it  a  great  Prerogative  of  Holland, 
that  it  is  fo  fituated,  as  that  its  Inhabitants  may  draw  a  great  Part  of  their 
Subfiftence  out  of  the  Sea.  But  our  Iflands  are  feated  in  the  Sea.  He 
mentions  as  a  Circumftance  of  great  Weight  the  Numbers  who  live  on  Fifli. 
Our  Iflanders  eat  little  elfe.  The  Dutch  Frugality  is  taught  our  People  by 
their  Neceflity.  He  fays  that  they  make  all  the  Implements  and  Utenflis 
p/oper  for  this  Buiinefs,  fuch  as  Lines,  Nets,  Cordage,  Sail  Cloth,  and 
Calks.  So  may  our  Iflanders,  for  they  have  it  full  as  much  in  their  Power. 
He  adds,  that  they  build  their  own  Veffels  likewife.  It  muft  be  allowed 
that  our  Iflanders  want  Timber  for  this  Purpofe,  but  fo  do  the  Dutch,  and 
the  former  can  have  it  as  ealily  and  as  cheap  as  the  latter.  Befides  all  this, 
the  Dutch  make  their  own  Salt,  and  fo  may  our  People  with  equal  Facility. 
With  all  their  natural  Advantages,  and  with  all  their  Encouragements  and 
wife  Regulations,  the  Dutch  muft  come  to  thefe  very  Iflands  for  their  Fiik, 
which  may  be  caught  by  our  People  at  their  own  Doors.  They  take  our 
Herring  once  a  Year,  fo  do  we;  and  all  the  Year  long  we  can  take  white 
Fifli,  flat  Fith,  Sharks,  Seals,  Porpoifes,  and  Whales  of  different  Sizes  in 
our  own  Seas  s.  If  the  Queftion  fliould  be  put,  Where  are  we  to  find  Mar- 
kets 

an  intelligible  Method  of  Meafuring  their  Confequence,  and  thereby  provoke  us  to  attain  at  leaft 
a  Part  of  thofe  Treafures  which  Induftry  may  extract  from  them. 

r  The  rii  ft  of  thefe  Attemps  was  by  James  I.  before  his  AccefTion  to  the  Throne  of  England, 
;.nd  as  we  have  fhewn,  was  overfet  by  the  Ferocity  of  the  Natives,  or  rather  of  their  Cheiftans, 
The  next  was  by  Charles  I.  upon  found  Principles  ;  and  in  confequence  of  proper  Inquiries,  Store- 
houfes  for  Salt,  and  all  other  Requilites  for  Filhing,  were  to  be  creeled  in  feveral  Places,  and  the 
Natives  employed  by  a  Company  of  Englilh  Merchants.  The  Civil  War  put  an  End  to  this  ;  but 
the  Ruins  ftill  remaining,  fhew  their  Stations  were  judicioufly  chofen,  and  the  Magazines  very  fub- 
ftantial  and  ftatcly  Works.  The  third  was  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Company  of  the 
Royal  Fifhery  of  England  they  were  very  fuccefsful  in  taking  and  curing  their  Fifh,  fo  as  to  fell 
at  a  fuperior  Price  in  foreign  Markets  :  But  as  Houghton  tells  us,  Collections  vol.  ill.  321.  the 
French  in  Time  of  War,  miftaking  their  Doggers  with  many  Seamen  of  that  Nation  on  board 
for  Dutch,  deftroyed  their  Fleet.  Martin,  Hiltory  of  the  Weftern  Illes,  p.  341.  fays,  the  King 
withdrew  his  Money,  which  difobliging  the  Merchants,  brought  on  the  Downfal  of  that  Company, 
and  the  Deign  for  which  it  was  incorporated. 

s  In  what  Manner  and  by  what  Means  this  may  be  effected,  the  F'ifhery  for  ever  fecured  as  well 
as  retrieved,  many  Thoufands,  who  are  now  fcarce  connected,  rendered  ufeful  and  beneficial  Subjects 
to  Britain,  hath  been,  at  leaft  to  the  beft  of  my  Power,  in  its  proper  Place  very  fully  explained.  Is 
might  indeed  have  been  referred  to  without  going  at  all  into  the  Subject  here,  but  then  the  Ac- 
count 
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kets  for  all  this  Fiih  ?  The  Anfwer  will  not  be  difficult  or  hard  to  compre- 
hend ;  the  Herring  we  may  fell  where  the  Foreigners  now  fell  theirs,  which 
they  itill  annually  catch  in  thefe  Seas,  and  alfo  in  our  Colonies.  The  white 
Fiih  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Oil  here  at  Home.  This  therefore 
will  be  an  additional  Commerce  no  way  interfering  with  the  Fifheries  that 
we  now  have,  the  Profits  of  which  will  arife  from  other  Nations,  and  be 
expended  for  Neceilaries  and  Conveniencies,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  our 
own. 

The  bringing  ufeful  Animals  into  an  Iiland,  and  taking  all  pofhble  Care 
of  them  when  brought,  is  a  Precaution  that,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
muft.  neceiTarily  occur  to  thofe  who  fettled  it  for  their  own  Sublicence  and 
Convenience.  The  great  Attention  of  the  primitive  Inhabitants  of  our  Iflands, 
as  it  rtands  recorded  in  the  earlieft  Accounts  we  have  of  them,  deferves  our 
Gratitude  as  well  as  our  lerious  Confideration  t.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
large  Improvements  were  made,  and  various  Novelties  introduced  by  the 
Romans  in  this  as  well  as  other  Refpedts.  The  Prudence  of  th«ir  Succef- 
fors  is  alfo  to  be  commended  in  rooting  out  fuch  noxious  Creatures  (how- 
ever they  came  here)  as  were  prejudicial  to  domeftic  Oeconomy.     A  Tafk 

not 

count  of  our  Fiih  might  have  feerned  lame  and  imperfect.  As  it  is,  I  have  avoided  all  Repetirioa 
as  much  as  it  is  porlible  ;  and  I  the  rather  hope  the  Reader's  Indulgence,  becaufe,  though  this 
Matter  hath  been  for  more  than  a  Century  part  conlidered  as  of  very  high  Importance,  it  is  become 
much  more  fo  now,  as  the  great  Acceflion  of  Territory  we  have  acquired  in  America,  makes  it  in- 
difpenfibly  necefliiry  to  ufe  every  Method  poffible  towards  augmenting  the  Force,  increa/Ing  the 
Commerce,  and  promoting  the  naval  Power  of  this  Iiland,  which  is  the  Centre  of  our  Empire. 

£  It  'rS  no  eafy  Matter  to  penetrate  fo  far  through  the  Gloom  of  Antiquity,  as  to  difcern  any 
Thing  diftinftly  on  this  Head.  Csefar  when  he  came  hither  (De  Bel.  Gal.  v.  to.)  found  Black 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horfes  in  Abundance,  as  alfo  Hares,  domeftic  Fowls,  and  Geefe,  which  they 
carefully  nourished,  though  they  abftained  from  eating  them.  As  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
had  a  regular  Intercourfe  here  long  before  his  Time,  might  we  n6t  have  fbme  of  thefe  from  them  ? 
In  particular,  might  they  not  bring  us  Sheep  from  Spain,  where  the  Carthaginians  were  fettled  ?  As 
to  their  breeding  Creatures  they  did  not  eat,  might  it  not  be  a  political  Maxim  not  to  (laughter 
any  Animals  till  the  Country  was  fully  flocked  with  them  ?  Howel  Dda,  Prince  of  all  Wales,  near  a 
Thoufand  Years  after  Csefar,  publilhed  a  Law  for  the  Protection  and  Prefervation  of  that  ufeful 
Animal  the  Cat  (Leges  Wallicae,  p.  247.)  which  fiom  the  Tenor  of  it  plainly  (hews  this  Creature 
was  then  but  lately  introduced  into  his  Dominions. 

»  We  had  unqueftionably  feveral  Sorts  of  wild  Beads  in  this  Ifland,  which  as  well  as  Wolves 
were  exterminated  by  our  Anceflors.  There  were  Bears  in  Caledonia  and  in  Wales.  Bifons  in 
the  Woods  of  Scotland,  white,  with  flowing  Manes,  in  other  RefpeTs  refembiing  Bulls,  exceedingly 
furious.  If  any  of  this  Kind  (till  remain  in  any  Part  of  Europe,  it  is  in  Lithuania.  The  wild 
Boar  was  in  Wales  before,  and  in  England  after,  the  Conqueft,-  as  the  Laws  in  both  Countries  fhewr 
and  was  accounted  Game.  Boethius  ("peaks  of  Blue  Sheep  in  the  Ifland  of  Rona,  but  they  and  the 
very  Memory  of  them  have  been  long  ago  loft,  it  in  Truth  they  were  ever  there.  He  alfo  tells  us  of  a 
ftill  ftranger  Kind  of  Sheep  in  Hirta,  which  is  the  [(land  now  called  St.  Kilda.  Thefe  he  fays 
were  taller  than  Goats,  and  had  Horns  as  big  as  thofe  of  Oxen.  We  muft  remember,  that  our 
Author  lived  in  a  Country  where  the  Horns  of  their  Black  Cattle  are  but  fmall.  Such  a  Kind 
of  Sheep  is  ftill  found  in  Tartary  and  in  Siberia.     But  which  is  more  to  »he  Purpofe,   the  Sheep 

now 
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not  eaiily  done  in,  and  not  to  be  effectually  accompliihed  but  in  an  Ifland". 
The  continuing  to  enrich  this  Country,  by  bringing  over  what  might  con- 
tribute thereto  from  others,  and  even  from  the  moil  diftant  Regions,  hath 
been  wifely  and  fuccefsfully  pracfifed  in  later  Times,  though  but  fuperficially, 
and  often  not  very  correctly  mentioned  in  our  Hiftories,  where  however 
many  Things  are  to  be  found  that  do  us  far  lei's  Credit.  Whether  in  regard 
to  Animals,  any  Thing  may  yet  be  left  in  our  Power,  is  a  Point  that  Ex- 
perience only  can  determine. 

In  fomeof  ourlarge  Iflands  where  there  is  much  marihy  Land,  aTrial  might 
pothbly  be  made  of  Buffaloes,  which  are  known  to  thrive  much  better  than 
Black  Cattle  in  fuch  Places.  It  is  more  probable  that  a  Breed  of  Cattle 
from  Jutland  might  be  advantageoufly,  as  well  as  eafily  introduced  into  North 
Britain.  An  Experiment  might  with  Facility  be  attempted  of  bringing  the 
Dutch  Sheep,  fo  famous  for  their  Fertility,  into  fome  of  our  Iiles;  and  though 
with  more  Difficulty,  the  like  might  be  alio  found  practicable  in  reference 
to  the  Angora  and  Chamois  Goats w.  Moft  of  thefe  Jnftances  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  are  therefore  barely  recapitulated  here,  as  the  Sub- 
ject feerns  to  require  it.  In  refpect  to  Fowls,  fmce  the  Secret  hath  been 
found  of  keeping  their  Eggs,  and  confequently  of  bringing  them  from  any 
Diftance,  nothing  can  be  eaiier  wherever  it  mall  be  thought  expedient.  As 
to  Lake  Fiih,  we  have  fhewn  that  there  is  no  Difficulty  in  having  any  Sort 
that  can  be  defired  for  Profit  or  Pleafure.  We  have  alio  hinted  the  Poffi- 
bility  of  having  Salt  as  well  as  frefh  Water  Ponds,  which  might  prove  of 

•now  in  St.  Kilda  hive  very  large  Horns,  and  many  cf  them  Four  Horns,  which  (hews  we  had  thefe 
Animals  anciently  of  different  Kinds  from  different  Countries.  Let  me  add  ftill  further,  the  St. 
Kilda  Sheep  are  very  prolifick.  A  hte  very  accurate  Obferver  informs  us,  that  in  Thirteen  Months 
One  Sheep  added  to  the  Flock  Nine,  yeaning  herfelf  twice  Three,  and  her  firft  Three,  bringing  each 
of  them  a  Lamb  in  that  Space.  But  thefe  Sheep  are  fmall,  and  their  Wool  coarfe.  The  Dutch 
Tcxel  Sheep  (originally  as  is  faid  from  the  Eaft  Indies)  are  very  large,  and  their  Wool  fo  fine  as  to 
be  fold  for  Englidi,  bringing  alfo  commonly  Two  Lambs  at  once.  Might  not  thefe  be  tried  in 
One  of  the  fmall  Illands  dependant  on  St.  Kilda,  with  a  reafonable  Expectation  they  would  pre- 
ferve  both  their  Fertility  and  their  Fleece  ? 

w  Where-ever  any  Thing  of  this  Kind  hath  been  propofed,  the  Reafons  have  been  given  which 
induced  fuch  Propofals,  and  the  Advantages  that  might  be  expected  from  them.  But  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  here  the  Motives  for  recommending  thefe  Experiments  to  be  made  in  fome  or 
•other  of  our  numerous  IQands;  and  they  were  principally  thefe:  Firft,  that  in  their  prefent  Condition 
they  feem  to  ftand  moft  in  need  of  fuch  Improvements,  it  they  Ihould  prove  fuccefsful.  Next, 
that  of  all  Places  they  are  fuch  as  would  bring  the  Experiment  to  the  Teft  ;  becaufe,  in  any  of 
them  any  Kind  of  Animals  might  be  kept  feparate  till  their  Value  and  Increafe  were  certainly  known. 
Laftlv,  in  cafe  upon  Trial  anv  Inconvenience  appeared,  it  might  be  both  eaiily  and  effectually 
loved  without  PolTtbility  of  its  fpreading  or  reviving.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  if  one  fortunate 
Attempt  was  made,  it  would  bid  fair  for  improving  all  the  Reft,  by  kindling  the  Fire  of  public 
.Spirit  from  this  Spark  of  private  Succefs. 

finsular 
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{angular  Utility.  But  the  public  Attention  being  now  thoroughly  awakened 
to  this  Point,  there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  that  Poflerity  will  fee  many, 
and  thefe  too  more  important  Improvements,  than  our  {lender  Abilities 
will  enable  us  to  fuggeft. 

We  have  now  concluded  a  {hort  and  very  imperfect  Inventory  of  the  Fof- 
fil,   Vegetable,  and  Animal  Riches  of  thefe  Iflands,  with  fome  Obfervations 
intended  to  illuftrate  their  Nature  and  Importance.     A  Talk   fo  difficult, 
and  yet  fo  neceilary,  that  an  Attempt  to  execute  it,  if  it  does  not  amount 
to  a  Degree  of  Merit,  affords  at  leaft  a  Claim  to  Indulgence. 

Such  as  it  is,  it  mod  certainly  proves,  that  our  Commodities  and  Ma- 
nufactures are  very  numerous,  fubftantial,  and  of  great  Value,  equally  ne- 
ceffary  to  other  Countries,  and  permanent  as  well  as  apparent  Sources  of 
Induftry  in  our  own.  So  that  we  may  with  great  Juftice  aiTume,  even  in 
our  prefent  State,  a  Claim  to  national  Independency,  as  having  all  Things 
requilite,  not  only  to  Eafe  and  Convenience,  but  alfo  to  Strength,  to  Wealth, 
and  to  Power,  either  immediately  within  our  Reach,  or  which  furnifh  us 
amply  with  the  Means  of  obtaining  them.  A  very  great  Part  of  this, 
though  always  through  the  Bounty  of  Providence,  in  our  own  Hands,,  hath 
been,  as  is  likewife  fully  fhewn,  by  a  gradual  Exercife  of  Skill  and  Labour, 
brought  into  our  adlual  Poffeffion,  and  very  much  ftill  left  to  be  as 
certainly  acquired  by  the  fame  Methods.  For  after  all  our  numberlefs  Dif- 
coveries  and  Improvements,  we  have  no  juft  Grounds  to  affirm,  that  any  One 
of  our  many  national  Advantages  hath  been  abfolutely  exhaufted  or  carried 
to  the  utmoft  Point  of  Perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  On  the  contrary,. 
it  very  vilibly  appears,  that  our  Pofterity,  by  their  Induftry  and  Application, 
affifted  by  the  Lights  received  from  us,  and  which  from  the  future  Pro- 
grefs  of  Science  they  may  ftrike  out  for  themfelves,  may  be  very  well  able 
to  leave  us  as  far  behind  as  we  have  done  our  Anceftors  *.  It  is  admitted,, 
that  if  we  look  back  on  paft  Times,  the  Progrefs  made  feems  to  be  pro- 
digious, but  if  we  carry  cur  Views  forward,  the  Profpecl  becomes  bound- 

1  In  order  to  frame  an  Idea  of  the  gradual  Improvements  made  in  this  Country  in  general,  we 
may  compare  and  confider  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  Camden's  Account  of  that  County,  Mor- 
den's  Defcription  of  it,  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter's  Additions  to  Camden,  and  Borlafe's  excellent 
Works  fo  frequently  cited.  If  we  had  the  like  fucceffive  Relations  of  other  Shires,  they  would' 
{hew  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  the  fame  Thing.  At  the  Acceflion  of  Queen-  Elizabeth,  the  Cuf- 
toms  yielded  but  Thirty-fix  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  aliens,  that  in  the 
■  Twelfth  Year  of  her  Reign,  the  Navy  confifted  of  Thirteen  Sail,  and  our  Ships  employed  in  Trade 
were  One  hundred  and  Thirty- fix.  How  ftrange  does  this  appear  to  us  ?  How  much  more  won. 
derfnl,  not  to  fay  incredible  (fuppofing  it  could  have  been  predicted)  woukJ  our  prefect-  Situation 
have  appeared  to  them  ?  What  then  is  there  abfurd  in  believing,  that  with  fo  wide  and  firm  a. 
Foundation,  fuch  a  Multiplication  of  Powers,  and  fuch  Accefiioa  of  Wealth,  Pofterity  Zhou  Id 
profperonfly  proceed  in  the  fame  Track,  and  then,  according  to  the  common .Courfe  of.  Thing:-, 
ail  that  we  expect  »ay  be  accompli  fhed, 
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Ids,  and  we  fee  plainly  an  Infinity  of  Materials  that  my  in  Time  be  con- 
verted to  Uic  and  Profit. 

We  have  drawn  the  far  greater  Part  of  our  Inflances  from  South  Britain, 
not  only  becaufe  therein  they  are  moft  confpicuous,  but  as  there  and  there 
alone  they  have  been  properly  recorded.  But  North  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  likewife  improved,  very  confiderably  improved  y  to  what  they  formerly 
were,  and  are  poffibly  at  this  Day  not  in  a  worfe  State  than  England  was  in 
a  Century  pad,  and  both  Countries  may  very  probably  be  railed  to  a  Situa- 
tion not  inferior  to  that  in  which  Ihe  now  {lands,  and  even  when  that 
mall  happen,  find  themfelves  as  far  behind  her  as  they  are  at  prefent.  The 
numerous  natural  Advantages  which  from  the  Bounty  of  Nature  {he  poflerfes, 
as  well  as  her  being  the  Seat  of  Government,  will  ever  preferve  the  Superi- 
ority to  South  Britain,  not  barely  without  Prejudice,  but  with  eminent  Be- 
nefit to  them.  In  fome  Refpects  there  may  be  a  fignal  Facility  of  im- 
proving vifible  in  one  or  other  of  them,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  cheriihed 
and  fupported  for  the  common  Good.  This  was  clearly  the  Cafe  in  refe- 
rence to  England's  encouraging  the  Linnen  Manufacture  in  Ireland,  that  In- 
duftry  might  flourifh  there.  North  Britain  very  prudently  defifted  from  the 
Woollen  Manufacture,  in  which  (lie  had  made  fome  Progrefs  on  the  Union 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  from  a  Conviction  that  it  might  be  better,  cheaper, 
and  more  for  the  general  Advantage  carried  on  here.  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  have  aflifted  the  Linnen  Manufactory  and  the  Fisheries  in  that 
Country,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  aid,  to  regulate,  and  to  protect 
them  z. 

y  In  reference  to  North  Britain,  as  fhe  hath  obtained  many  Advantages  by  the  Union,  fo  (he 
hath  undoubtedly  availed  herfelf  of  them  in  a  very  great  Degree,  though  poffibly  not  to  th& 
Extent  fhe  might  have  done.  The  Face  of  the  Country,  the  Condition  of  the  People,  fhew  this. 
Their  Lands  are  better  cultivated,  many  Improvements  have  been  introduced,  Indufhy  and  Ma- 
nufactures are  increafed  ;  in  confequence  of  all  which,  Things  are  grown  dearer,  Rents  are  raifed, 
and  Lands  fell  now  at  twice  the  Price  they  then  did.  Thefe  are  no  equivocal  Marks  of  a  Coun- 
try's Thriving.  All  this,  but  in  a  higher  Degree,  may  be  affirmed  of  Ti  eland,  of  which  the  Reader 
may  be  convinced  by  reading  the  Treatifes  written  by  Sir  William  Petty,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr. 
Dobbs,  Men  of  great  Abilities,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Subject.  Indeed  no  Country 
hath  been  more  happy  than  this  in  breeding  true  Patriots,  Men  who  ftudied  ihe  real  interefts,  and 
pointed  out  the  mod  effectual  Means  of  cultivating  and  improving  their  Lands,  their  Manufactures, 
and  their  Commerce,  in  which  their  laudable  Views  have  been  effectually  feconded  by  the  Legifla^ 
ture  and  the  Dublin  Society. 

*  The  Superiority  of  South  Britain  arifeS  fiom  the  witfe  Extent  and  great  fertility  of  the 
Country,  the  Number  of  its  navigable  Rivers,  the  Excellency  of  its  Situation,  the  Value  and 
Variety  of  its  nauve  Commodities,  and  the  Number,  Skill,  and  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants. 
Thefe  Sources  of  her  Opulence  enable  her  to  fufrain  the  numerous  Impoiitiom;  of  different  Kinds 
which  cempofe  the  publick  Revenue,  this  fupports  the  Civil,  Military,  and  naval  Effablifhments 
requifite  to  maintain  the  Dignity  and  Power  of  Government,  the  Influence  of  which  invigorates 
our  whole  Dominions.  Every  Province  therefore  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  however  diflant  or  remote, 
hath  Reafou  to  rejoice  In  her  Prefpeiity,  as  their  own  arifes  from  and  depends  upon  her  Protection. 
5  Agriculture 
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Agriculture  in  its  utmoft  Extent  is  the  common  Intereft  of  both 
Iflands,  and  muft  contribute  to  their  common  Felicity,  by  fecuring  Plenty, 
and  augmenting  the  Number  of  their  Inhabitants.  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  reft,  fafely,  and  can  only  reft  fafely  upon  this  Balis,  and  muft 
be  always  extenfive  and  advantageous  when  Provisions  of  all  Kinds  and  in 
all  Places  are  cheap.  The  Efforts  of  Induftry  muft  be  regulated  for  the 
common  Profit  by  the  public  Policy.  The  natural  Difpoiition  of  our  Com- 
modities being  the  fureft  Rule;  the  rewarding  Knowledge  and  Labour,  the 
ftigmatizing  Ignorance  and  Idlenefs,  the  moll  effectual  Means;  and  fo  di- 
recting theie  as  to  make  the  Welfare  of  the  Empire  the  continual  Object  of 
xuir  combined  Endeavours. 

By  this  Method  the   noble  Spirit  of  Improvement  proceeding  from  its 
proper  Center,   and  dirluling  itlelf  on  every  Side,   Induftry  finding  through 
all  the  wide  Extent  of  the  Britilh  Territories  perpetual  Materials  for  its 
Operations,  muft  by  Degrees  act.  upon  the  Whole,  and  being  direded   by 
this    excellent  Principle,   all   the  Efforts  of  Individuals,  will   by  the  wile 
Conduct  of  Government,   terminate   in  the  general  Happinefs  of"  its   Sub- 
jects.    For  Mr.  Houghton's  Maxim  will   for  ever  hold  true,    that  a  triple 
League  amongft  our  Three  Kingdoms,  is  the  only  One  of  which  we  ftand 
in  need,  the  Security,  Stability,  and  Proiperity  of  this  great  State,  requiring, 
under  the  Protection  of  Divine    Providence,   no  other  Support  than  a  firm 
Junction  of  its  Parts ;  and   when  thoroughly  underftood,  it  will  be  found 
that  their  feparate  Interefts  afford  the  ftrongeft  Motives  to  this  Union. 

CHAP.     V. 

The  artificial  Advantages  in  refpect  to  different  Kinds  of  Im- 
provements, that  are  atprefentin  our  Power,  enumerated,  and 
their  Confequences  explained. 

ARTIFICIAL  Expedients,  for  facilitating  the  Progrefs  of  national  Improve- 
nients,  of  infinite  Utility.      Tie  Invention  of  thefe,   though  difficult,  yet  is 
generally  found  to  be  much  lefs  fo  than  the  bringing  them  into  common  Vfe. 
The  legal  DiffotHfion  of  the  old  Tenures,  the  great  Bafts  of  modern  Improve- 
ments,    lyiablijhing  private  Property  infill  Security,  another  Point  of  the 
greatejl  Confequence.     The  regulating  the  Intcref  of  Money,  Jhewn  to  be  of 
the  utmoft  Import  a  re,  in  rejpefl  to  the  public  Welfare.     This  fully  evinced 
from  the  Cotfaicraiijn  of  the  Confequences  that  have  followed  it.  The  Hi/iory 
of  the  Difficulties  that  occurred  in  the  Introduction  of  foreign  Exchange,  fet  m 
its  true  Light.     The  Deliverance  of  the  State  from  foreign  Loans,  and  the 
Vol.  1L  G  g  Birth 
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Birth  of  public  Credit,  due  to  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Thomas  Grefham.    A  De- 
tail of  the  numerous  Train  of  public  Advantages,  that  have  been  gradually  de- 
rived from  thence.    The  Wifdorn  of  the  Legijlature  in  rendering  this  the  Source 
of  amazing  Abundance.     The  Bank  of  England,  of  infinite   Utility  in  many 
Refpetts  to  the  Public.     The  great  Conveniency  arifing  from  the  giving  a  le- 
gal Support  to  private  Credit.     Circulation  promotes  Indujlry,  the  Fruits  of 
which  are  real  and  permanent  Riches.     This,  notwithjlanding  its  apparent 
good  Confequences,  hath  been  thought  liable  to  many  Objections.     The  firft 
Objection;  that  it  facilitates  the  Exportation  of  our  Coin,  confidered.     The 
Second,  that  it  contributes  to  render  Things  dearer,  examined  and  refuted. 
The  Third,  that  it  is  the  Caufe  of  a  Variety  of  Frauds  and  Forgeries,  Jloewn 
to  be  much  exaggerated,  and  of  little  Confequence  in  com  par  if  on  of  the  Bene- 
fits derived  firom  it.     The  Nature  of  Bounties,  and  the  Advantages  arifing 
from  than  to  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.     This  Point  far- 
ther illufirated,  and  the  Expediency  of  them  fully  vindicated.     Drawbacks 
Jfrewn    to  be  of  much  Utility,  and  of  al folate  Necefiity  in  many  Cafes.     The 
Effects  of  thefe  well-contrived  Expedients,  not  only  proves  their  Utility,  but 
lead  them/elves  to  farther  Advantages.    Great  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Communication,  Jitch  as   Caufeways,   Roads, 
Bridges,  &c.     The  Conveniency  of  public  Pofis,  hath  been  prodigioufiy  ex- 
tc;  tied  in  cur  Times.     Numbers  of  Rivers  have  been  made  Navigable  to  the 
great  Advantage  of  Trade,  as  well  as  of  the  landed  Inter efi.     Still  higher 
Benefits  are  expected  firom    the  inland  Navigations  that  are  now  executing. 
Numerous  Methods  and  Machines  have  been  invent edfior facilitating  thefe,  and 
which  of  courfie  will  prove  ufiefulin  other  public  Undertakings.     The  Quanti- 
ties of  wafie  Land  have .  been  very  much  lefened  within  this  lafi  Century. 
The  Fens,    Mora./fes,  and  Moffes,  in  different  Parts  of  thefe  Iflands,  have 
been  much  improved  within  the  fiame  Period.     Immenfie  Tracts  of  Common 
have  been  in  the  fame  Space  inclojed  and  brought  into  Cultivation.     The  con- 
fiant  Reaflinefis  of  the  Legijlature  to  amend  or  repeal  old  Laws,  and  to  enact 
new  Ones  for  the  Furthering  and  Support  of  every  Species  of  Improvement, 
is  a  great  national  Advantage.     Practical  Remarks  on  the  Conclufiion  of  this 
Chapter  and  Book. 

THE  real  Value  and  natural  Excellence  of  any  Country,  depends,  as  we 
have  frequently  obferved,  on  the  Favour  of  Providence,  on  the  Gifts 
bellowed  thereby,  and  which  can  be  no  othervvife  acquired.  But  the  Im- 
provement of  thefe,  rnuil  flow  from  the  Sagacity  and  from  the  Labour  of  its 
Inhabitants.  The  former  is  employed  in  procuring  the  Means,  and  the 
latter  in  applying  them  with  Effect.  Thefe  when  united  can  accomplifh 
almoft  every  Thing,  but  their  Force  is  much  weakened  if  divided.  The 
Truth  is,  that  thefe  artificial  Means  or  Initruments  of  Improvement,  are  of 

infinite 
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infinite  Confequence;  they  mull  be  difcovered  by  Wifdom,  profecuted  witli 
Caution,  perfected  by  Perseverance,  and  maintained  and  Supported  in  that 
State,  by  an  afTiduous  and  unremitted  Attention  ».  It  was  owing  to  the 
Want  of  thefe,  that  the  ample  Materials  which  our  noble  Wands  Surnifh,  and 
would  have  always  furnifhed,  were  in  a  great  Meafure  Suffered  to  remain, 
fome  of  them  wholly  unemployed,  others  imperfectly,  and  all  of  them  in  a 
Degree  much  inferior  to  that  Capacity  of  contributing  to  our  Happinefs 
which  they  derived  from  Nature1'.  This  Want  of  artificial  Means,  this 
Indigence  in  reSpecf.  to  the  necefiary  Inftruments  for  Melioration,  was  very 
early  difcerned,  and  the  Ufe  of  them  warmly  recommended  by  thole  pub- 
lick  Spirited  Authors,  who  mewed  at  once  their  own  Penetration  and 
laudable  Zeal  for  national  Profperity,  by  pointing  out  fuch  of  them  as 
they  thought  requiiite,  rep  re  fen  ting  their  Nature  and  Tendency,  and  diS- 
playing  the  Effects  that  had  been  produced  by  them  in  other  Places,  as  an 
Encouragement  to  the  introducing  them  here  c. 

But,  though  there  is  undoubtedly  great  Merit  in  difcerning  and  demon- 
strating to  the  Publick  the  Rectitude  and  Efficacy  of  Such  MeaSures,  yet 
this  is  much  more  eaSy  than  the  bringing  them,  when  thus  discovered,  into 

a  The  different  Degrees  of  Civilization  amongfl  Nations  arifes  from  their  having  many  or  few 
of  thefe  Means  of  Improvement.  Next  to  the  Materials,  which  are  the  natural  Stock  of  a  Country, 
thefe  Inftruments  of  Art  are  the  moil  neceflary  to  its  Inhabitants.  The  Earth  fown  and  tilled  pro- 
duces Grain  of  feveral  Sorts.  This  Grain  produces  Fiour  or  Malt.  Flour  makes  Bread  and  other 
Things  ;  Malt  is  brewed  into  Drink,  and  this  is  fometimes  diftilled  into  Spirits.  Of  thefe,  when 
we  have  a  Redundance,  we  export  and  fell  to  People  inhabiting  other  Countries.  The  M< 
ufed  to  improve  our  Soil  fo  as  to  increafe  its  Produfis,  the  Methods  employed  for  their  Prefei  v.i- 
tiou,  the  Skill  (hewn  in  Manufacturing  them,  are  Arts,  fome  of  them  of  late  Invention,  and  all  of 
them  gradually  improved.  The  fame  may  be  faid  with  equal  Truth  of  many  other  Things,  the 
favourable  Alterations,  as  to  which,  were  all  of  them  brought  about  by  a  due  Difhibution  of 
fmall  Canals  from  thofe  great  Streams  that  are  mentioned  as  flowing  from  the  noble  Source  of 
publick  Spirit  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Chapter. 

b  Silver  might  have  been  at  all  Times  fmelted  from  our  Lead,  and  what  an  Advantage  this 
would  have  been  we  have  flated  already.  See  the  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p. 
340.  Our  Mines  might  have  been  more  numerous,  and  incomparably  more  advantageous,  if  we 
had  adopted  right  Notions  earlier.  Our  Anceftors  need  not  have  beenexpofed  to  frequent  famines, 
if  our  Hufbandry  had  been  better,  and  our  Laws  wifer  than  they  were.  Our  Woollen  Manufac- 
ture, and  indeed  all  our  Manufactures,  might  have  been  fooner  improved,  if  thofe  employed  in 
them  had  been  left  more  at  their  Liberty.  Our  Black  Cattle  might  have  been  always  of  the  fame 
Size  they  now  are.  Our  Horfes  were  ever  capable  of  being,  what  in  this  Century  we  have  feco 
them.    But  the  Means,  more  efpecially  Security,  Encouragement,  and  Attention,  were  wanting. 

«  There  were  Treatifes  of  Hufbandry,  or  as  they  were  then  Ailed,  Books  of  Gainage,  as  ..Id  as 
the  Reign  ®f  Edward  II.  or  older,  which  are  long  fince  loft,  and  except  that  they  taught  and  re- 
commended the  Uk  of  Marie,  we  know  not  what  they  contained.  Fitzherbert  fhewfed  the  Utility 
of  inclofing,  and  points  out  many  Things  that  were  not  attended  to  in  Halle.  Tuller'sold  Rhimes, 
which  however  uncouth  to  us,  were  well  fuited  to  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  contained  much 
Matter.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  in  his  Poem  de  Republica  Angloium  Infhursnda,  hath  man']  u- 
dicious  fuggeftions ;  fo  hath  Blundevile,  Googe,  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  Mr.  G  ibriel  Plattes,  and  other  an- 
cient Writers,  which  lliew  they  had  very  clear  Ideas  of  fome  that  are  cfteemed  modern  Inventions. 

G  g  2  Practice. 
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Practice  d.  There  is  a  natural  Repugnance  in  Men  to  new  Things,  and  this 
Repugnance  is  in  Proportion  to  their  Novelty  :  the  firft  Steps  therefore  are 
the  hardeft ;  when  thefe  have  been  once  taken,  and  the  Fruits  of  them 
become  vifible,  Mankind  grow  fomewhat  more  traceable,  and  the  Progrefs 
is  lefs  difficult  e.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  Degrees,  and  by  a  happy  Manage- 
ment of  critical  Conjunctures,  many  Things  have  been  brought  about ;  inlb- 
much  that  looking  back  to  thofe  generous  and  well  intentioned  Propofals, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  we  fball  find  that  fooner  or  later  mod 
of  them,  or  at  lead  the  moft  reafonable  of  them,  have  taken  Plac  *,  and  are 
at  prefent  actually  in  our  Power f.  It  becomes  therefore  requifite  to  enume- 
rate, to  explain,  and  to  fet  thefe  in  a  proper  Point  of  View  ;  not  only  that 
their  Nature  and  Importance  may  clearly  appear,  which  in  itielf  however 
is  a  Point  of  lingular  Utility,  but  that  their  Efficacy  in  refpect  to  our  Im- 
provements may  be  underftood,  and  that  we  may  have  juft  Notions  of  their. 
Operations  in  future,  upon  which  the  Progrefs  and  Stability  of  publick 
Happinefs  mull  depend,  and  that  they  may  be  clearly  apprehended  by  Pof- 
terity,  who  certainly  will  extend  thefe,  and  may  probably  introduce 
more,  of  which  we  can  have  no  Conception,  g.  In  a  diftinct  Stating  there- 
fore of  fuch  of  them  as  are  molt  remarkable,  this  Chapter  fliall  be  em- 
ployed,  and  with  it  we  fhall  conclude  this  Second  Book. 

Iw. 

*•  The  Talents  requifite  for  the  Two  Purpofes  are  very  different.  Men  of  quick  Parts-,  lively 
Imaginations,  and  great  Penetration,  are  formed  by  Nature  for  Speculation.  They  combine  their 
■Notions  with  Facility,  and  arrange  their  Ideas  methodically,  in  Proportion  to  the  Lights  they  pof- 
fefs.  Bu  they  fometimes  want  Leifure,  fometimes  Steadinefs,  and  frequently  Opportunities  to 
carry  their  Plans,  however  well  contrived,  into  Execution.  Yet  this  by  no  Means  deflroys  the 
Value  of  fuch  Inventions,  or  diminifhes  the  Credit  of  their  Inventors,  becaufe  the  Defire  of  con- 
tributing to  the  publick  Welfare  is  highly  laudable,  and  becaufe  without  fuch  Intimations,  many  of 
our  moit  valuable  Improvements  would  never  have  been  attempted,  even  by  thofe  who  made  them. 

e  New  Things  are  pleafing  in  Relations';  but  moft  People,  and  more  efpechlly  thofe  who  cultivate 
Land,  which  is  and  will  be  ever  the  Bafis  of  all  Improvements,  are  exceedingly  wedded  to  their 
old  Cufloms.  In  their  Beginning  all  Undertakings  are  difficult,  more  efpecially  when  carried  on 
with  Reluctance.  Thefe  Obflacles  are  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  Hopes  of  Gain  refulting  from 
Succefs.  This  by  Degrees  eftablifhes  a  new  Improvement,  bur  does  not  always  filence  Oppofi- 
tion.  When  the  Advantages  arifing  from  Sainfoin  were  incontefHbly  confirmed  by  Experience,  a 
Clamour  was  raifed,  that  this  new  Improvement  diminished  the  Value,  and  confequently  lowered 
the  Rents  of  Meadow  Grounds.     Such  Clamours  have  not  been  confined  to  Sainfoin. 

f  If  we  confult  Hartlib,  or  rather  R.  Child's  Legacy  of  Hufbandry,  Woolridge,  Mortimer, 
lull,  Lifle,  and  other  Works  of  that  Kind,  as  alfo  Mun,  Fortrey,  Smith,  Vaugban,  Houghton,  Sir 
Jofiah  Child,  Locke,  Davenant,  Wood,  and  other  Writers  of  this  Sort,  and  compare  them  only  with 
the  Contents  of  this  fhort  Chapter,  the  Truth  of  what  is  aliened  in  the  Text  will  be  fuffitiently 
man  if  eft  ;  and  though  it  may  be  true,  that  we  have  not  Succeeded  in  all,  yet  it  will  be  found  in  fome 
we  have  gone  much  beyond  our  Models,  From  the  Acceflion  of  Strength,  as  well  as  Lights  arifing 
from  our  Succefs.  This  will  enable  Pofterity  to  do  more  in  le^s  Time,  and  profiting  by  their  own  as 
well  as  our  Experience,  and  ftimulared  by  a  Dcfire  of  tranfernding  whatever  was  done  before  them, 
ihey  will  puih  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  far  beyond  their  prefent  Bounds. 

8  We  'Tvll  evidently  difcern  from  the  Particulars  herein  difculfed,  that  under  a  mild,  equal,  and 
well  fettled  Government,   Wants  produce  Means,  and  that  whatever  appears  an  Object  requifite 

to 
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In  the  firft  Place,  the  Alteration  of  our  Tenures,  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered.  The  ancient  Syftem,  that  is,  from  the  Time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quer!, was  entirely  Military,  introduced  by  the  Sword,  and  calculated  folely 
for  the  Support  either  of  ofFenlive  or  defenfive  War,  as  if  one  or  other  of 
thefe  was  to  be  ever  the  great  national  Objerft  h.  As  to  the  Culture  of 
Land,  it  was  looked  upon  in  alow  contemptible  Light,  and  the  holding  it  for 
this  great  and  necerlary  End,  to  which  the  Creator  deftined  it,  was  reputed  a 
bale  Tenure,  which  drew  Uifgrace  on  thofe  who  occupied  it  for  that  Pur- 
poff.  By  Degrees  indeed  thefe  Military  Tenures  wece  in  fome  Meafure 
qualified  and  reduced,  but  it  was  only  by  Degrees,  by  very  flow  Degrees, 
and  with  much  Difficulty, .through  the  Concurrence  of  Courts  of  Law,  and. 
the  Influence  of  the  Prerogative  acting  in  this  very  material  Point  for  the 
Subjects  Eafe  and  the  general  Good  >.  But  thefe  Alterations,  gradual  as 
they  were,  produced  fo  many  beneficial  Confequences,  as  excited  an  uni- 
versal Delne  of  removing  effectually  the  many  Reftraints  that  were  ftill  re-- 
maining,  and  for  which,  from  a  Change  of  Manners,  there  was  no  longer 
any  colourable  Pretence.  At  Length,  after  the  Reftoration,  thefe  flavifh. 
Tenures  were  intirely  taken  away,  and  Agriculture  and  all  other  Improve- 
ments put  on  a  proper  and  flable  Foundation  *■'..    When  Mens  Eflates  were 

rendered. 

the  publick  Welfare,  is  within  the  Reach  of  the  publick  Ability,  and  that  numb'erlefs  Things  have 
been  accomplifhed  in  our  own  Times,  and  even  accompliihed  with  Facility,  which  in  the  Days  of 
nut  immediate  Anceltors  would  have  been  accounted  abfolute  ImpolEbilities,  and  indeed  had  they 
been  attempted  might  have  been  really  found  fo.  This  arofe  from  various  Caufes,  but  chiefly  from 
the  Want  of  diftingpilhfcg-the  necelTary  Means,  and  applying  them  fteadily  and  in  a  proper  Man- 
ner.    In  this,  ior  about  a  Century  pa  ft,  we  have  done  much,  but  much  more  is  ftill  to  be  done. 

h  The  Word  Villain,  now  on  h  ufed  as  a  Term  of  Reproach,  was  the  ancient  Appellation  of. 
finch  af  tilled  the  Ground,  for  the  Lord  of  the  Fee.  The  Villains  regardant,  or  pure  Villains, 
were  in  the  Language. of. the  Civilians,  Gleba  adferipti,  adherent  to  the  Soil  palled  therewith,  like  the 
Trees  that  grew  upon  ir.  From  fuch,  the  Lord  took  a  Fine  for  marrying  his  Daughter  or  for 
making  him  free  ;  he  might  beat,  but  not  maim  him,  at  his  Pleafure.  Though  his  Labour 
made  the  Land/valuable,  yet  he  held  it  literally  at  the  Will  of  his  Lord  ;  that  is,  according  to  his 
Caprice;  for  he  might,  without  afligning  any  Caufe,  remove  or  turn  him  out  whenever^he  was 
fo  inclined.  A' Condition  thus  circtunllar.ced  might  be  with  great  Propriety  ftiled  a  bafe  or  fer- 
tile Tenure. 

'  How  and  in  what  Manner  thefe  Changes  were  progreffively  made,  how  Rents  came  in  the 
Place  of  Services,  how  Leafes  came  effectually  to  be  eftablifhed,  how  Villains  became  Copyholders, 
how  their  holding,  as  they  ftill  do,  by  the  Will  of  their  Lords  is  through  Conftruftion  of  Law  un- 
derlie :i  to  be  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Manor,  how  the  other  harfh  Circumftances  were  re- 
move h..w  rhdr  Eftates  in  Land  were  rendered  devifable  by  Will,  chargeable  with  Debts  and 
afiea  by  Sale,  and  what  Sh    e         Crown  and  the  Courts  of  Judicature  had  in  bringing  'thefe 

fah  AUerv.ions  about,  the  Reader  imy  find  in  our  Law  Books,  or  fee  it  at  once  in  the  Second 

B  'ilackftone's  admirable  Commentaries. 

In  confequence  of  the  feveral  Changes  made  by  the  Law,  and  the  much  greater  Changes  made 
}  ferns  and  Manners  of  the  Nation,   thofe  Tenures  were  confidered  as  very  qrievous   to  the 

S        ft,  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  Publick,  as  appears  by  the  pathetick  Complaint  of  Sir  Thomas 

v.tb,   who  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen   Elizabeth.     King  James  I.   fenlible  of  thefe  Incon- 
GBjimeoded  t0  ParUameuj  the  removing  them  intirely  in  the  Eighteeoth  Year  of  hisj 

Rfiiggj, 
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rendered  certain,  and  every  Species  of  Pofieilion  was  clearly  and  intelligibly 
defined,  it  gave  Spirit  and  Courage  to  improve,  which  could  not  reafon- 
ably  be  expected,  and  which  indeed  had  never  appeared  before.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Lands  very  quickly  increafed  in  their  Value,  not  from 
any  partial  Conceit,  but  becauie  being  now  capable  of  various  Methods  of 
Cultivation,  they  were  really  become  of  more  Worth.  It  was  in  effect  an 
Acquifition  of  Territory,  or  even  lo.-iething  better,  as  no  new  Supply  of 
People  was  required,  and  of  courfe  thofe  who  pofiefTed  them,  lived  more 
at  their  Eafe  and  became  rich1.  Beiides,  Improvements  multiplied  as  well 
as  increafed,  for  it  was  rationally  concluded,  though  every  Kind  of  Land 
would  not  produce  all  Things,  yet  moft  Lands,  when  the  Nature  of  them 
was  thoroughly  underftood,  might  through  the  Effects  of  Skill  and  Labour 
be  made  to  produce  fomething  for  Ufe  and  Profit,  which  with  the  Cer- 
tainty of  a  quiet  Poffeffion,  made  an  Object  fufficient  to  excite  Endeavours, 
the  Succefs  of  which  propagated  a  Spirit  of  Induftry.  This  Abolition 
therefore  of  Feudal  Tenures,  and  all  their  Confequences,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  corner  Stone  of  our  Improvements  "',  as  to  which,  if  any  Doubts  could 
arife,  the  Hiftory  already  given  of  the  Progrefs  of  thofe  Improvements 
of  every  Kind  mull;  be  fully  fufficient  to  remove  them,  and  place  this  Point 
in  its  proper  Light. 

The  Cultivation  of  our  Lands  producing  Materials,  ther  rocefs  of 

Time  brought  in  a  Variety  of  Manufactures,  for   the  Sn-  ,ieh  it 

grew  abfolutely  requifite   to  give  by  Law  the  moPc   ?.i  irify  to  every 

JReign  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  hath  prcferved   (iv  Infh  ch.  xxxv.  ■  ads    f  th       i  an  then  in 

Contemplation,  to  which  he  was  an  ardent  Well-wither.  But  J  >h  it  mifc  ned  it  that  Time, 
3'et  the  Sentiments  of  the  wifeft  Men  continued  Hill  the  fame,  till,  by  Stat,  12,  Car.  II.  cap.  xxiv. 
the  whole  Syfiem  was  completely  abolifhed. 

1  At  the  Time  this  Law  was  enacled,  a  general  Spirit  of  Iniprovemen  preva  '.  Men  faw 
from  Experience,  that  War  ferved  only  to  impovtrifh  and  to  del  oy  ivhile  t]  c  Country  remained 
in  many  Parts  wafte,  ill  peopled  and  worfe  cultivated.  Agriculture  begai  to  be  confidered  as  a 
Scieuce.  Foreign  Graffes  were  introduced,  and  many  other  Improvements  were  attempted,  though 
not  till  long  afterwards  brought  to  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Perfection.  Thefe  howevei  Chewed  the 
per  and  Difpofuion  of  that  Age,  and  with  bow  much  Alacrity  they  embraced  this  Deliver- 
ance. In  confequence  of  this,  and  of  the  Hopes  excited,  many  excellent  Treatifes  were  publiftied,  to 
fliew  what  natural  Sources  of  Wealth  this  Country  afforded,  fuch  as  Webfter's  Hiftory  of  Metals, 
■'yn's  Sylva,  Worlidge's  Syfleraa  Agricul  and  many  others. 

m  The  forme-  Qualifications  of  thefe  feudal  Tenures,  had  been  only  partial  and  imperfect  Reme- 
dies, and  yet  to  thefe,  fuch  as  they  were,  many  beneficial  Confequences  were  owing.  But  now  all 
the  remaining,  and  thofe  too  much  the  heavieft  Evils,  fuch  as  Wards,  Liveries,  premier  Seifins, 
&c.  were  taken  away  effectually,  and  for  ever.  As  the  Crown  relinquifhed  thefe  Rights  that  bore 
I  upon  thofe  who  held  Lands  immediately  therefrom,  fo  the  fame  Powers  which  they  exer- 
cifed  over  their  Tenants  were  in  like  Manner  extinguished.  By  this  Means  all  the  Owners  of 
Lands  and  their  Families  were  fct  at  full  Liberty,  and  left  to  a<5t  as  they  judged  moft  expedient  for 
their  own  Interefts,  without  any  Apprehenfion  of  having  any  of  their  own  Conveyances  queftioned, 
or  Fear  of  their  Settlements  or  Deviles  being  fet  afide. 

Species 
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Species  of  private  Property,  which,  from  the  apparent  Expediency  of  the 
Thing,  was  gradually  and  effectually  done.  This  was  another  great  Inftru- 
ment  in  promoting  Induftry  and  encouraging  Application.  In  earlier 
Times  there  were  numerous  Obftacles  to  the  introducing  new  Employ- 
ments the  Exercife  of  Mechanic  Trades  was  very  much  embarraflcd,  the 
Recovery  of  Debts  had  many  Difficulties,  and  feveral  other  Points  there 
were  in  a  Slate  of  Incertainty,  which  are  Things  rarely  conlidered  by  the 
Legislature,  except  in  a  commercial  State,  fuch  as  every  Ifland  ought  to 
be  n.  Thefe  have  in  this  Country,  been  fo  well,  fo  wifely,  and  fo  precifely 
regulated,  that  in  ordinary  Cafes  every  Man  knows  his  Right,  knows  how 
to  ilcure  it,  and  knows  alfo  how  to  vindicate  or  to  recover  it  in  cafe  he  is 
difpoffeffed  of  it.  By  thefe  Laws  reflecting  Property,  Mankind  were  placed  fo 
much  upon  a  Level  as  to  be  equally  free  trom  Fraud  and  Oppreffion,  at  leaft 
with  Impunity;  all  thefe  Laws  having,  as  they  ought  to  have,  afree  Courfe 
in  their  Operations,  without  refpect  ot  Perfons,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
Cafe  in  many  other  Nations  °.  The  Security  of  the  Subject  refling  on  fo  firm 
and  permanent  a  Balis,  hath  very  naturally  introduced  a  Degree  of  Confi- 
dence, exceedingly  beneficial  in  all  Kinds  of  Tranfactions,  more  efpecially  in 
what  regards  Trade  and  Manufactures,  which  are  therefore  carried  on  with 
the  utmoft   Spirit  and    Alacrity,  which  nothing   but  this  could    infpire  p; 

r  This  Neceflity  of  encouraging  newEftabliftiments,  providing  Remedies  for  all  Infringements  of 
Juftice,  and  removing  thofe  Obftacles  that  flood  in  the  Way,  proved  the  Source  of  that  Multiplicity  of 
Laws,  of  which,  without  confidering  this  Neceflity,  there  mightfeemjuft  Reafon  to  complain.  But  in 
whatever  Way  Men  acquire  Property,  it  is  the  Intereft  of  the  State  it  mould  be  fecured,  and  this  our 
ConlHtution  could  only  do  by  Laws.  Thefe  therefore  became  requifite,  to  facilitate  the  Opening 
and  Working  of  Mines,  the  railing,  fupporting,  and  regulating  Manufactures  and  Manufacturers  ; 
the  providing  due  Wages  for  Labourers  and  Servants;  the  taking  Meafures  for  promoting  In- 
duftry  ;  the  affigning  a  proper  and  conflant  Relief  for  the  Poor  ;  and  a  Multitude  of  other  Objects, 
which  increafing  People,  and  their  increafing  Occupations,  were  continually  demanding. 

0  It  hath  been  the  great  Object  of  this  Work  to  fhew,  that  the  principal  Prerogative  of  this  po- 
tent Monarchy  confifls  in  being  compofed  of  Two  fpacious  Iflands,  which  are  inhabited  by  One 
People,  who  have  but  One  Intereft,  viz.  the  preferving  a  ftri<ft  Union,  and  thereby  maintaining 
our  free  and  happ)  Conftitution.  This  as  it  now  ftaads  we  apparently  owe  to  a  Spirit  of  Induftry 
and  Commerce.  Thefe  produced  fo  many  excellent  Laws,  and  thofe  fo  calculated  as  though 
each  hath  its  particular  Object,  yet  all  of  them  concur  in  the  compleating  that  rational  and  univerfjd 
Liberty,  without  which  Induftry  and  Commerce,  in  that  Extent  we  enjoy  them,  could  not  exift. 
This  Liberty  being  thus  plainly  the  Refult  and  Effect  of  Laws,  muft  be  fuftained  by  Laws,  and 
can  never  be  deftroyed  but  by  our  falling  into  Anarchy  or  finking  under  Defpotifm. 

p  As  the  Effects  of  Induftry  of  every  Kind  are  equally  beneficial  and  obvious,  it  is  furprizing  that 
this  ufefnl  and  lalutary  Quality  fliould  not  be  every  where  alike  efteemed.  But  we  fee  it  is  not,  and 
with  a  very  little  Attention  we  may  dilcern  the  Confequences.  In  fome  Countries  Trade  is  thought 
difhondurable  ;  and  in  thefe,  thofe  who  exercife  it  are  in  a  low,  dependent,  and  contemptible  Con- 
dition. In  others,  a  watchful  Eye  is  kept  over  them,  that  their  Taxes  may  be  raifed  in  Propor- 
tion as  they  thrive.  This  in  Effect  is  an  Impofition  on  Trade,  and  keeps  it  always  deprefled. 
With  us,  Heaven  be  praifed,  it  is  orherwife;  and  it  is  to  the  Refpect  which  waits  on  Induftry  in  every 
Profeflion,  to  the  Farmer  as  well  as  the  Tradefman,  the  Mechanic  as  well  as  the  Merchant,  that  we 
owe  that  noble  Ardour  which  diftioguifiies  every  Rank  amongft  us  in  Comparifon  with  thofe  in 
other  Countries. 
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Hence  arifes  the  conftant  Diligence,  the  laudable  Affiduity,  the  indefati- 
gable Perfeverance  in  thofe  engaged  in  Occupations  that  refpect  the  col- 
lecting and  vending  the  Commodities  and  Manufactures  of  this  Country,  in 
which  they  areamongft  the  mod  ufeful  Citizens,  as  they  enrich  the  Publick 
by  that  very  Attention  which  is  exerted  in  acquiring  Fortunes  for  themfelves 
and  their  Families.  To  this  what  ilronger,  what  more  certain  Inducement, 
than  that  they  are  firmly  perfuaded  they  fhall  freely  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  their 
Induftry  while  living,  and  difpcfe  as  freely  of  them  to  their  Pofterity,  or 
having  none,  according  to  their  Inclinations  at  their  Demifeq  ?  Circumftances 
that  excite,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fupport,  a  Diipofition  to  Improvements 
-of  all  Sorts,  which  infenfibly  diffufe  the  like  Spirit  on  every  Side,  and  where- 
ver they  come  carry  Invention,  Penetration,  and  Emulation  with  them. 

The  innumerable  Advantages  flowing  from  the  Improvement  of  Land, 
and  the  Increafe  of  Induftry  even  in  their  earlieft  State,  and  when  they  were 
but  proceeding  to  that  Degree  of  Perfection  which  they  have  fince  gained, 
produced  an  Increafe  of  Specie,  and  this  made  Way  for  regulating  Intereft, 
a  Thing  of  the  laft  Importance  to  the  publick  Welfare.  It  was  a  long 
Time  before  this  Matter  was  even  tolerably  underftoodr.  The  Jews  firft, 
and  the  Lombards  after  them,  lent  Money  at  a  moft  exorbitant  Rate,  and 
their  Practice  was  but  too  much  followed5,    though  vehemently  cenfured 

by 

1  Thefe  folid  and  inconteftible  Benefits,  which  are  exactly  fuited  to  the  found  Senfe  and  fttady 
Temper  of  the  Englifh  Nation,  produces  that  Application  and  Perfeverance  by  which  great  and 
difficult  Undertakings  are  brought  to  Perfection.  They  know  that  Independence  is  a  Kind  of  na- 
tural Nobility,  to  which  Induftry  is  the  fureft  Road.  To  this  therefore  they  generally  afpire,  rather 
than  follow  thofe  Phantoms  that  delude  People  of  warmer  Imaginations.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  ample  Fortunes  raifed  by  Commerce,  lift  their  PoiTeffbrs  in  a  few  Succeffions  to  Titles,  and 
hence  the  younger  Branches  of  noble  Families  often  embark  in  Commerce.  Thefe  Iuftances  ferve 
to  preferve  and  fupport  that  Efteem  for  thofe  Occupations,  which  contribute  to  eftablifa  private 
Men  in  eafy  Circumftances,  and  to  increafe  national  Opulence  at  the  fame  Time,  and  by  the 
fame  Means. 

«•  In  the  Law  of  Mofes,  Exod.xxii.  25.  and  indeed  in  other  Places,  Ufury  was  exprefly  for- 
bidden to  the  Ifraelites,  that  is,  they  were  not  to  exact  it  from  each  other,  and  from  hence  many 
zealous  Divines  infifted  it  was  directly  prohibited  by  the  Law  of  GOD.  This  no  Doubt  it  was 
to  this  Nation  in  their  own  Country,  for  which  the  political  Code  of  Mofes  was  calculated.  Ufury 
was  repugnant  to  its  Principles,  every  Man  had  fuch  an  indefeafible  Right  to  his  Lands,  as  pre- 
vented Mortgages,  and  they  were  precluded  from  Commerce,  as  tending  to  an  Intercourfe  with 
Idolaters.  But  from  Strangers,  having  the  Sanction  of  another  exprefs  Statute,  they  might  and 
•did  take  Ufury,  underftandmg  their  own  Law  in  tl  i*  Senfe.  The  Romans,  and  other  wife  Go- 
vernments put  it  under  the  Refiriction  of  Laws,  t)  which  their  Chriffian  Subjects,]a3  well  as  others, 
fubmittcd,  without  any  Scruple,  even  in  the  earlicft  and  pureft  Times. 

'  According  to  the  whole  Stream  of  our  ancient  Laws,  from  the  Time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
"Ufury  was  not  only  branded  with  the  fouleft  Epithets,  but  punifhed  with  the  moft  grievous  Pe- 
nalties, as  may  be  feen  in  Coke's  III  Inft.  chap.  lxx.  which  Laws  he  highly  commends.  But  the 
Jews  were  fuffered  to  practife  it  from  the  Reign  of  William  I.  to  the  Beginning  of  Edward  I.  for 
coaniving  ai  which  our  Mouavchs  exacted  from  them  large  Sums;  in  the  laft  Seven  Years  Four 
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Divines  ns  a  Thing  directly  repugnant  to  the  Principles  of  Religion,  and 
this  more  especially  after  the  Reformation.     Infomuch,  that  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  Statute,  which  had  been  patted  in  the  Time  of  his 
Father,  allowing  Ten  per  Cent,  to  be  taken,  was  repealed,    and  all  Ufurv 
forbidden  under  the  fcvereft  Penalties.    But  this  did  much  more  Harm  tl 
Good ;  for  as  no  Law  could  be  made  that  would  take  away  Neceffity,  fuch 
as  were   conftrained  to   borrow  paid  afterwards  Twenty  and    Thirty  per 
Cent,  with  an  Addition  of  other  Inconveniencies  t.     At  length  it  was  found 
requiiite  to  relax  in  this  Point,  and  to  follow  the  Example  of  the  wife  Em- 
peror Juftinian,  who    could   find  no  Remedy  fo   effectual   for  fupprettino- 
Ufury,    as  allowing  thofe   who  had  Money  to   lend  it   to  thofe  who  could 
employ  it,   at  moderate  Intereft.     The  Confequences  lhewed  the  Propriety 
of  this  Meafure;  which  however,  like  all  other  Steps  tending  to  publick 
Utility,  had  been  very  warmly  controverted. 

But  when  thofe  Altercations  fubfided,  and  the  Practice  was  firmly  efta- 
blifhed,  its  Effects  demonftrated  the  Rectitude'  of  the  Principle;  for  in 
confequence  of  this  Method  of  obtaining  Money  on  moderate  Terms,  the 
Value  of  Lands  was  railed,  Agriculture  was  encouraged,  Manufactures 
were  promoted,  Commerce  extended,  and  every  Species  of  Industry  was 
enlivened  and  fupported.  If  any  Doubt  could  have  remained  in  reafonable 
Minds,  it  mud  have  been  removed  by  the  like  Confequences  in  a  ftill  higher 
Degree,  following  on  repeated  Reductions,  which  ihewed  there  could  be  no 

hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds.  At  length  they  were  totally  bani/hed  on  a  great  Tu- 
mult railed  from  their  taking  more  than  their  acculfomed  Rate  of  Two  Pence  for  the  Loan  of 
Twenty  Shillings  for  a  Week.  But  the  Expulfion  of  the  Jews  did  not  put  an  End  to  Ufury,  the 
Italians  here  made  Profit  of  their  Money  ;  hut  they  acted  with  more  Addrefs,  and  the  Convenience 
of  Borrowing  brought  others,  thougti  it  was  ftill  loudly  and  univerfally  decried,  into  the  fame 
Practice. 

1  In  the  Roman  Empire,  as  able  Critics  allow,  Twelve  per  Cent,  was  the  common  Intereff, 
which  was  fomewhat  leflened  by  Juftinian.  This  made  a  real  Diftinctio,n,  for  what  was  be- 
yond this,  was,  in  Conftruction  of  J  aw  and  Reafon,  opprc-ffive  and  ufurious.  Our  Neighbours 
faw  fooner  than  we  the  Rectitude  of  this  DiftincYiou,  and  that  the  Rate  of  Money  was,  in  Truth, 
rather  a  political  than  a  theological  Queftion.  At  length,  by  Stat.  37  Henry  VIII.  cap.  ix.  Intereft 
was  fixed  at  Ten  per  Cent.  Ufury  declared  unlawful,  and  puni/hed  with  very  fevere  Penalties. 
Reformers  in  their  great  Zeal  (contrary  to  the  .Sentiments  of  Calvin)  procured  this  Law  to  be 
r. pealed  by  Stat.  5  Ed.  VI,  cap.  xx.  which  abfolurely  forbids  the  taking  any  Profit  for  the  Loan 
■.if  Money.  Dr.  Wilfon,  Mafter  ot  Requefts,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
publifhed,  A.D.  1572,  avei\  elaborate  Treatife  in  iupport  of  this  Notion,  though  he  owns  that 
inftead  of  Ten,  People  paid  Twenty  and  Thirty  per  Cent.  However,  by  Stat.  13  Elizabeth,  cap. 
viii.  the  Statute  of  Edward  VJ.  is  repealed,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  revived,  which  did  not  put  ati 
End  to  the  Difpute.  The  warm  Clergy  continued  to  maintain,  and  quoted  this  very  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  prove  it,  that  all  Ufury  was  directly  contrary  to  the  Law  of  GOD,  and  therefore  /in- 
fill and  detectable.  It  was  necciiary  to  treat  this  Point  fo  largely,  that  it  might  appear  with 
how  much  Difficulty  pernicious  Notions  (efpecially  fupported  by  the  Pretence  of  Religion)  aie 
overcome,  though  the  removing  them  is  ever  fo  manifeftly  for  the  pubhek  Good. 

Vol.  11.  H  h  Error 
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Error  in  refpect  to  the  Firft  Caufe  u.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged 
that  we  only  copied  the  good  Example  fet  us  by  our  Neighbours  the  Dutch, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  the  beneficial  Fruits  of  fo  judicious  and  fo  beneficial  a 
Policy,  to  which  they  had  Recourfe  in  the  very  Dawn  of  the  Republick,  and 
to  which  they  have  ever  fteadily  adhered  w.  Thole  who  underftand  this 
Matter  beft,  who  have  coniidered  it  moft  maturely,  and  who  have  reflected, 
that  the  Party  who  from  Self-intereft  oppofed  it,  were  ftrongly  feconded  by 
deep-rooted  and  vulgar  Prejudices  x,  I  fay,  thofe  who  have  duly  weighed  all 
this,  cannotbut  contemplate  our  Acquisition  of  this  powerful  J nftrument  of 
national  Profperity,  with  equal  Wonder  and  Pleafure. 

As  Money  became  more  plenty,  fell  into  more  Hands,  and  pafled  fre- 
quently from  one  to  another,  thisfurniihed  more  Employment  to  thole  who 
made  the  procuring  this  neceffary  Medium  in  all  Tranfaclions  their  par- 
ticular Bulinefs.  At  firft  thefe  were  the  Italians,  who  exercifing  the  fame 
Occupation  in  different  Parts  of  Europe,  facilitated  thereby  foreign  Ex- 
changes, till  by  How  Degrees  our  own  Countrymen  gained  both  Wealth 
and  Skill  enough  to  manage  this  Traffick,  and  to  extend  it  Y.     Hence  arofe 

Goldfmiths 

*  The  lhorteft  Method  of  explaining  and  confirming  what  is  faid  in  the  Text,  is  to  fet  down  the 
different  Rates  fettled  by  Law,  and  the  Times  at  which  they  commenced.  The  Firft  legal  In- 
tereft was  fixed  at  Ten  per  Cent,  by  Henry  VIII.  January  31,  1545.  Repealed  by  Edward  VI. 
1549.  Revived  by  Queen  Elizabeth  25  June  1571.  Reduced  to  Eight  per  Cent,  by  James  I. 
24  June  1625.  Reduced  to  Six  per  Cent,  by  Charles  II.  29  September  1660.  (It  bad  been  ac- 
tually reduced  Nine  Years  before  to  that  Rate,  by  an  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  September  19 
1651).  Reduced  to  Five  per  Cent,  by  Queen  Anne,  29  September  1714,  at  which  it  ft  ill  remains. 
There  is  befides  the  legal,  a  natural  Intereft  which  at  prefent  is  lower  ;  for,  upon  undoubted  Se- 
curity for  the  Principal,  and  punctual  Payment  of  Intereft,  Money  may  be  borrowed  at  Four. 

"  The   Dutch,    though  Protefhnts  as  well  as  ourfelves,    never  embraced  thofe  rigid   Prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  Ufury.     Their  Divines  considering  Deut.  xxiii.  20.  as  a  Proof,  that  the  prohi- 
bitory Law    of  Mofes  on    this  Head  was  judicial  and  not   moral.     In    Grotius's  Time,   their 
legal  Intereft  was  Eight  per  Cent.     But  their  extenfive  Commerce,  Scarcity,  and  Dearnefs  of  Land, 
Frugality  in  Living,  and  great  Plenty  of  ready  Money,  kept  the  Rate  of  Intereft  continually  falling, 
without  the  Intervention  of  Law.     This  gave   them  prodigious  Advantages   in   the  Building  of 
ps,  in  the  Purchafe  of  Commodities,  in  carrying  on  extenfive  and  expenfive  Manufactures,  keep- 
ing Goods  in  Warehoufes,  waiting  the  Rife  of  Markets,  and  lending,  as  they  did  here  in  the  Reign 
of  Charles  II.  immenfe  Sums  at  Six  per  Cent,   which  they  could  borrow  at  home  for  Three. 
•'  It  hath  been  faid  with  great  Truth  in  the  Text,  that  an  eftabliihed  Rate  of  Intereft  was  the 
ft  Method  of  preventing  Ufury.     It  was  common  and  exceffive,  when  the  feveieft  Laws  fub- 
fifted  againfi  it.     Men  would  be  paid  for  the  Hazards  they  ran,  and  the  Shifts  they  ufed,  as  well 
as  the  Loan  of  their  Money,  and  therefore  Ufurcrs  never  throve  better  than  during  the  Sufpenfion 
of  the  Law  of  Henry  VIII.     Sir  Thomas  Colepeper  obferving  the  good  Effects  of  that  Law,  wrote, 
A.  D.  1620,  a  Treatife  to  (hew  the  Expediency  of  a  farther  Reduction,  which  took  Place.     His 
Son  of  the  fame  Name  wrote  warmly  againft  Mr.  Manly  and  others,  who  diiliked  the  Reduction  to 
Six  per  Cent.     It  is  obfervable  the  laft  Reduction  was  at  the  Clofe  of  an  expenfive  War,  and 
that  Intereft  was  reduced  from  Ten  to  Five  per  Cent,  in  lefs  than  the  Space  of  a  Century. 

1  Abun  lance  of  Accidents  concurred  to  throw  and  to  keep  the  Bufinefs  in  the  Hands  of  the  Ita- 
lians,    The  Pope  drew  anciently  a  luge  Revenue  from  hence,  and  for  this  he  had  his  Collectors,' 

who 
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GoMfmiths  and  Bankers,  who  by  their  Negotiations  became  exceed- 
ingly ufeful  in  whatever  regarded  the  making  Payments  requifite  in  a  com- 
mercial Intercourfc  with  the  moft  diftant  Places.  This,  however  falutary, 
was  a  Work  that  proceeded  very  gradually,  as  being  incumbered  with  many 
Difficulties.  In  old  Times,  an  exprefs  Licence  from  the  Crown  was  re- 
quired for  remitting  Money* by  Exchange,  to  difcharge  a  private  Debt  con- 
traded  in  foreign  Parts z.  When  the  Publick  had  Occaiion  for  Loans, 
thefe  were  fupplied  on  very  hard  Terms  by  Foreigners,  grown  opulent  by 
this  very  Species  of  Commerce,  before  it  was  introduced  here,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  falling  earlier  into  a  Knowledge  of  thole  Methods  of  cir- 
culating Money,  which,  by  Dint  of  Obiervation,  Experience,  and  paying 
frequently  and  dearly  for  their  Affiftahce,  we  were  enabled  to  adopt  at  laft. 

In  refpecl  to  this  Alteration,  which  hath  produced  fuch  fignal  Advan- 
tages to  this  Country,  we  (land  chiefly  indebted  to  the  diftinguifhed  Abi- 
lities and  laudable  publick  Spirit  of  Two  private  Gentlemen  of  the  fame 
Family,  the  Pirlt  of  thefe  was  Sir  Richard  Grefham,  who  was  the  King's 
Merchant  and  Agent  at  Antwerp  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
merited  fo  much  from  him  by  his  Services,  and  with  whom  he  had  fo  great 
Credit,  as  to  convince  him  that  it  was  equally  detrimental  to  the  Publick, 
to  fuffer  the  important  Bufinefs  of  Exchange  to  be  ingroffed  by  the  Ita- 
lians, which  was  the  former  Method ;  or  to  be,  as  was  the  next  Expedient, 
monopolized  by  the  King's  Merchant,  which  Place  he  then  held;  or  to  be 
granted  to  particular  Perfons  by  Patent,  as  was  the  Mode  at  that  Time; 
and  which,  for  the  Eafe  and  Benefit  of  Commerce,  ought  to  be  entirely 
free-''.     Upon  his  Motion  it  was  accordingly  declared  fo  by  Proclamation. 

He 

who  were  mod  rapacious  Ufurers.  Fuller's  Church  Hifrory,  B.  iii.  p.  59 — 61.  The  Longo- 
bards  had  their  Dwelling  in  the  City,  in  what  from  them  is  called  Lombard  Street,  and 
there  the  Merchants  met  till  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  built  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  Guelphs  or 
Pope's  Party,  being  many  of  them  driven  out  of  Italy,  fettled  at  Avignon  and  other  Places, 
which  facilitated  their  holding  a  general  Correfpondence,  more  efpecially  after  the  Italian  Repub- 
licks  became  commercial  States ;  and,  as  with  the  other  Northern  Nations  in  Europe,  grew  to  have 
a  confiderable  Traffkk  here,  which  was  managed  chiefly  by  themfelves  on  both  Sides  the 
Water. 

z  It  is  certainly  ftrangein  Appearance,  and  yet  it  is  incontefti'oly  a  Fa  ft,  that  for  feveral  Ages 
moft  of  our  ftaple  Commodities  were  exported  by  the  Merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard,  and  our  Money 
Affairs  tranfafted  by  the  Italians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Flemings,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
hadOccafion  to  remark.  But  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  when  the  Commons  began  to  acquire 
Property,  they  began  alfo  to  look  into  Manufactures,  and  to  afpire  to  the  carrying  on  their  own 
Commerce.  But  this  was  not  eafily  or  haifily  to  be  effected .  They  proceeded  to  make  long  Voyages, 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  encreafed  their  Numbers,  and  extended  their  Trade.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  the  King's  Agents  in  foreign  Parts  looked  ailiduoufly  into  the  Management  of  Mercantile  and 
Money  Affairs,  in  order  that  by  the  Lights  they  acquired  Abroad  they  might  on  their  Return 
be  ferviceable  at  Home. 

a  This  Affair  of  Exchange,  which  Sir  Richard  Grefham  in  his  Memorial  to  Sir  Thomas  Aud- 
icy,  Lord  Keeper,  affirmed  was  as  ne.ccffary  to  Merchants  as  Water  for  the  Navigation  of  Ships, 
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He  likewife  proje&ed  the  Royal  Exchange  for  the  daily  Meeting  of  Mer- 
chants, that  therein  they  might  regulate  their  own  Remittances,  fo  that 
no  new  Monopoly  might  ever  take  Place. 

The  other  was  his  Son,  the  juffly  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  who 
was  the  Crown  Agent  at  Antwerp  for  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  where  he  managed  the  troublefome  Affairs  of  liquidating 
old  Debts,  negotiating  new  Loans,  and  difcharging  Intereft  as  it  became 
due  upon  both,  with  Fidelity,  Dexterity,  and  Succefs  b.  At  his  Return 
home,  belides  many  other  important  Services,  he  undertook  and  executed,, 
though  not  without  the  utmoft  Difficulty,  the  arduous  Talk  of  Borrowing,, 
for  the  Ufe  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  Sum  of  Money  from  our  own  Mer- 
chantsc;  and,  by  repeated  Inftances  of  the  fame  Kind,  at  length  convinced 
them  how  much  more  honourable,  as  well  as  how  much  more  profitable,  thefe 
domeftic  Loans  were,  both  for  the  Prince  and  People  d.     This  gave  a  new 

Face 

was  not  thet>  or  indeed  for  a  Century  after  generally  underftood.  But  this  no  Way  impeaches 
the  Rectitude  of  this  Gentleman's  Propofition,  from  which,  on  fpecious  Pretences,  though 
there  were  fome  temporary  Departures,  yet  by  Experience  they  were  conftantly  driven  back  to 
it  again.  It  does  him  therefore  great  Credit  to  have  emancipated  this  Branch  of  Commerce,  fo  in- 
timately connected  with  all  the  Relt,  by  pointing  out  the  only  effectual  Means  of  redrefling 
thofe  Mifchiefs,  which  really  happened  from  Mifmanagement  in  this  Bufinefs,  and  which  had  been 
only  aggravated  by  pretended  Remedies. 

b  At  the  Time  he  became  King  Edward's  Agent,  the  Intereft  paid  by  that  Monarch  amounted 
to  Forty  thouland  Pounds  a  Year.  This  Intereft,  when  loweft,  was  Ten  per  Cent,  and  if 
through  Want  of  Mouey  the  King  was  defirous  of  continuing,  befides  the  Intereft,  he  was  con- 
strained to  buy  Jewels  at  a  high  Price.  Befides,  through  the  Preflure  of  this  Debt  and  Inteieft, 
the  Exchange  funk  to  Sixteen  Shillings  Flemifh  for  a  Pound  Sterling.  In  the  Space  of  Two 
Years,  Sir  Thomas  refided  at  Antwerp,  he  gradually  difchaiged  the  ■whole  Debt,  and  brought 
up  the  Exchange  to  Twenty-two  Shillings.  Whereas,  if  Things  had  gone  on  in  the  old  Way, 
as  he  told  Queen  Mary  in  a  Memorial  from  which  thefe  Facts  were  taken,  fhe  might  have  found 
herfelf  in  the  Beginning  of  her  Reign  involved  in  a  foreign  Debt  of  One  Million  and  an  Half. 

c  Queen  Elizabeth,  like  her  Predeceflbrs,  was  obliged  to  borrow  large  Sums  abroad  at  high  In- 
tereft and  with  unpleafing  Circumftances.  In  A.  D.  1569.  Sir  Thomas  prevailed  on  Secretary 
Cecil  to  let  him  try  the  rich  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  accordingly  propofed  a  fmall 
Loan  to  the  principal  Perfons  amongft  them,  who  for  their  own  Security  moved  the  Matter  in 
Common  Hall,  where  it  met  with  a  flat  Negative.  The  Privy  Council  wiote  them  a  moft  fenfible 
and  judicious  Letter  upon  it  (Stowe's  Survey,  Book  i.  p.  287.)  which  had  fo  good  an  Effect, 
that  Fourteen  of  them  agreed  to  lend  Sixteen  thoufand  Pounds  for  Six  Months  at  Six  per  Cent, 
for  which  they  had  feparate  Bonds,  and  a  general  One  to  indemnify  them  from  the  Statute  of  Ufui  y 
(repealed  Two  Years  after)  which  Bonds  when  due  were  continued  for  Six  Months  more  at  the- 
fame  Rate. 

J  The  Grefhams,  Father  and  Son,  had  tills  very  long  in  their  Minds,  as  knowing  the  Circum- 
ftances of  the  Merchants,  the  Condition  of  our  Trade,  and  the  Mifchiefs  attending  thefe  foreign. 
Loans,  much  better  than  Minifters  could  do.  But  they  could  not  prevail  to  alter  the  eftablifhed 
Method  ;  however,  what  Reafon  could  fcarce  have  perfuaded,  Accident  quickly  effected.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  prohibited  all  Intcrcourfe  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries.  No  more 
Money  confequently  could  be  then  borrowed  at  Antwerp  or  Bruffels.  Sir  Thomas,  feconded 
by  Neceffity,  was  heard,  and  by  his  Moth  of  raifog  Money   the  Honour  of  the 'Crown  and 
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Face  to  Affairs,  raifed  the  Credit  of  the  Crown  and  Nation  with  all  Eu- 
rope, and  demonftrated  that  we  had  acquired  an  abfolute  Independency  in 
a  Point  of  Inch  high  Conlequence  to  the  public  Welfare.  He  alfo  executed 
his  Father's  great  Deiign,  by  building  at  his  own  Expence  the  Royal 
Exchange,  which  he  left  a  noble  Monument  to  his  own  Glory,  and  that 
of  his  Country  e. 

On  this  broad  and  firm  Foundation,  publick  and  private  Credit  ad- 
vanced, and  gradually  expanded  in  a  Manner  totally  unknown  before;  and 
in  the  long  Period  of  Peace  which  followed  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
rendered  the  Country  flourifhing,  and  wonderfully  extended  Commerce,, 
in  companion  of  the  State  of  both  in  former  Ages.  The  Progrefs  was 
indeed  not  a  little  impeded  by  the  Civil  War;  but  the  Seed  of  our  Improve- 
ments had  previoully  taken  fuch  deep  Root,  that  as  foon  as  this  Check  was 
removed,  they  recovered  and  quickly  produced  frefh  Signs  of  Vigour- 
After  the  Reftoration,  the  Goldfmiths  aiTifted  the  Government  with  very 
large  Sums,  till  an  End  was  put  to  all  Confidence  therein  by  the  infamous 
Tranfaclion  of  fhutting  up  the  Exchequer  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Second  Dutch  Warr. 

This  however  did  not  hinder  our  able  Statefmen  from  perceiving,  that 
the  greateft  Benefit  might  refult  to  the  Publick,  by  attracting  the  Confidence 

Nation  was  refilled  from  the  humiliating  Method  of  Pawning  the  Credit  of  the  City  of  London,, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sovereign,  to  a  foreign  Banker,  an  enormous  Expence  in  Premiums,  Inten.lt,. 
Continuations,  &c.  wholly  faved,  the  Lofs  by  Exchange  prevented,  the  Merchants  (which  was  a 
great  Thing  at  that  Time)  provided  with  a  fafe  Means  of  making  Intereft,  Circulation  confide- 
rably  encreafed,  and  our  political  and  commercial  Concerns  fo  interwoven,  as  that  MEnifters  were 
compelled  to  he  alike  attentive  to  both.  Prodigious  Benefits  arifing  from  one  Man's  Prudence  and 
Sagacity  ! 

c  It  is  by  looking  back  to  paft  Times,  and  comparing  them  with  the  prefenr,  that  we  come  to 
form  true  Notions  of  both.  It  muff  appear  ftrange  to  us,  that  a  great  Nation  fhon'.d  evei  have 
been  embarrafled  for  fuch  final!  Sums.  It  ought  however  to  appear  frill  ft  ranger,  that  a  Nation 
thus  embarrafTed  (hould  perform  fuch  great  Things.  But  in  good  Roads,  and  under  the  Con- 
duct of  able  Guides,  publick  and  private  Affairs  advance  apace.  In  lefs  than  Twenty  Years,  the 
City  of  London  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  Benefits  derived  from  this  Attention  of  Government, 
that,,  in  A.  D  15S8,  they  not  only  liftened  to  that  Queen's  Requeft,  but  even  granted  her  double 
the  AfTiftance  ihe  demanded.  A  Fact  that  does  equal  Honour  to  their  Loyalty  and  herAdmiai- 
ftration. 

f  According  So  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  this  Method  of  railing  Money  was,  from  his  own  Ex- 
perience in  Holland,  fuggefted  to  Charles  II.  by  Sir  George  Downing,  and  was  exceedingly  dif- 
liked  by  that  wife  Minifter,  who  probably  forefaw  its  Gonfequences.  The  Bankers  (who  before 
borrowed  at  Four)  now  to  acquire  large  Sums  gave  Six  per  Cent,  and  lent  to  the  Crown  at  Eight, 
Ten,  and  Twelve.  In  the  Beginning  of  A.  D.  1 672,  the  King  flopped  the  Payments  on  thefc  Loans  at 
the  Exchequer,  by  which  upwards  of  One  million  Three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  of  th  Sub- 
Money  was  detained  ;  and  though  afterwards  Six  per  Cent.  Intereft  was  allowed,  the  Capital 
ined  unpaid,  and  after  the  Revolution  was.confidered  and  fettled  (though  with  fome  Modi- 
.  jns)  as  a  Debt  due  from  the  Pub''  I 
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of  the  Subject,  and  thereby  drawing  from  the  Coffers  of  Individuals,  fuch 
Supplies,  however  large,  as  were  requiiite  for  the  Support  of  national  Mea- 
furesS.  This  great  Undertaking  was  accomplifhed  foon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion by  the  Interpofition  of  the  Legiflature  ;  and  Parliament  thereby  ac- 
quired a  Power  of  railing  fuch  immenfe  Sums  as  have  defrayed  feveral 
expensive  Wars,  which  have  terminated  equally  to  the  Glory  and  Advan- 
tage of  Great  Britain.  Sums  far  beyond  the  Conception  of  our  An- 
cellors,  and  at  which  the  lateit  Polterity  will  be  afioniihed  h.  The  BleiTing  of 
Divine  Providence  on  our  Councils,  and  the  itrict  and  punctual  Obfervance 
of  publick  Faith,  have  atchieved  this  political  Miracle,  in  the  Perform- 
ance of  which,  fome  Instruments  were  neceffarily  employed  ;  which,  be- 
fides  facilitating  that  great  End,  have  been  in  other  Refpecls  extremely 
advantageous  to  the  Community. 

Amongst  thefe  there  was  one  which  contributed  particularly  to  this 
Intention,  and  hath  indeed  promoted,  what  we  very  properly  and  emphati- 
cally call  Circulation,  in  a  very  wonderful  Pegree,  and  this  to  the  inex- 
premble  Eafe  and  Benefit  of  the  Publick.  This  is  the  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which,  in  point  of  Stability,  Regularity,  and  univer- 
fal  Credit,  is  inferior  to  none ;  in  point  of  general  Utility  fuperior  to  any. 
Yet  was  this  great  Eftabliihment  fixed  at  the  Beginning  with  Difficulty  i, 

and 

§  It  is  evident  that  Breach  of  Faith  ruined  this  Scheme  in  the  Firfl  Inftance,  and  while  fub- 
ject  to  fuch  Mifchances  would  have  ruined  it  for  ever :  But  even  this  heavy  Misfortune  fhewed  how 
much  the  Circumflances  of  the  Nation  were  changed,  how  much  Wealth  was  in  private  Hands, 
and  the  PofTibility  there  was  of  the  Publick's  availing  itfelf  of  this  Alteration.  Upon  thefe  Grounds, 
the  Condition  of  publick  Affairs  alfo  requiring  it,  this  Mode  of  raifing  Money  by  Loans  was  again 
adopted  ;  but  in  a  better  Method,  and  on  a  much  more  fblid  Foundation.  New  Funds  were 
nffigned  for  the  Security  of  thofe  who  lent  their  Money,  and  inflead  of  the  Promife  of  the  Prince, 
the  publick  Faith  became  plighted  to  fuch  as  trufted  their  Property  in  the  Hands  of  the  Publick, 
together  with  other  Circumflances  of  Advantage. 

h  Sir  Jofiah  Child  faw  and  difapproved  the  Conduct  of  the  Bankers  in  lending  at  fuch  high 
Interefl  to  Charles  II.  chiefly  becaufe  he  thought  it  hindered  a  farther  legal  Reduction  of  the  Rate 
of  Interelf,  giving  it  as  his  Opinion,  that  whenever  legal  Interefl  fell  to  Four,  Government  might 
be  able  to  borrow  at  Six.  His  Notion  was  confirmed  by  the  high  Rates  at  which  Money  was 
borrowed  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  high  Premiums  given  to  procure  it  even  at  thefe  high 
Rates.  But  we  have  feen  an  exact  Obfervance  of  Terms,  and  a  punctual  Payment  of  Interefl, 
operate  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  raife  the  Credit  of  publick  above  that  of  private  Securities.  This 
hath  been  done  by  bringing  immenfe  Sums  into  Circulation,  which  otherwife  being  hoarded  up, 
would  produce  an  apparent  Scarcity  of  Money,  and  of  Courfe  an  high  Rate  of  Interefl. 

1  The  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  inftituted  A.  D.  1694,  their  Capital  was 
1,200,00  /.  at  Eight  per  Cent,  and  4000  /.  for  Charges  of  Management,  that  is  a  clear  Annuity  of 
100,000/.  in  the  Whole.  This  fhews  the  State  of  publick  Credit  at  that  Time.  The  Bank, 
through  the  wife  and  fleady  Conduct  of  their  Directors,  weathered  many  Difficulties;  and,  as  they 
gathered  Strength,  rendered  from  time  to  time  frefh  Services  to,  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  re- 
ceived frefh  Marks  of  Favour  and  Support  from  the  Legiflature  down  to  1764,  when  upon 
Conditions  advantageous  to  the  Publick  their  Term  was  prolonged,  foasnot  to  determine  but  on 
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and  hath  attained  to  its  prefent  flourishing  Condition,  purely  by  a  fteady 
and  uniform  Courfe  of  cautious  and  prudent  Management,  by  which  the 
Company  hath  equally  conciliated  the  Favour  of  the  State  and  of  the  Sub- 
ject k,  and  have  in  feveral  critical  Conjunctures  rendered  the  highefl  Service 
to  both. 

In  the  fame  Proportion  this  Circulation  extended,  the  good  Effects  of  it 
were  feen,  felt,  and  confefled,  which  at  length  made  Way  for  a  Regula- 
tion in  refpect  to  private  Credit,  which  had  been  long  delired,  becaufe  the 
beneficial  Confequences  of  it  were  forefeen,  and  their  being  confirmed  by 
Experience  in  another  Country,  left  no  Room  to  doubt  that,  whenever 
introduced,  they  would  be  attended  with  the  like  Succefs  here  !.  This  was  no 
more  than  giving  a  legal  Right  for  the  alTigning  PromifTory  Notes,  and  putting 
them  on  the  fame  Foot  with  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange,  which  though  it 
could  not  bellow,  enabled  them  to  acquire  a  Currency  that  is  exceedingly 
commodious,  and  in  a  great  Meafure  takes  away  the  Inconvenience  of  long 
Credit,  which  is  ever  detrimental  to  Trade,  by  enhancing  the  Price  of 
Commodities  m.     The  Benefits  ariiing  from  this,  univerfal  Circulation  are 

much 

One  Year's  Notice  after  Firft  of  Auguft  1787.  In  the  Courfe  of  the  laflrexpenfive  War  the  Bank  did 
every  Thing  that  could  be  expected  to  maintain  the  Credit  of  this  Nation,  and  by  their  Prudence 
and  Firmnefs  fupported  that  of  all  Europe  after  the  Peace. 

k  In  many  of  the  great  Cities  of  Europe  there  are  Banks,  as  at  Venice,  which  is  allowed  Pre- 
cedence as  being  the  eld<.ft,  at  Genoa  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  at  Nuremberg!),  at  Hamburgh,  and 
elfewhere,  but  especially  at  Amirerdarn,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  richeft  of  any.  But  who- 
ever lhallconfider  the  Con  ft  ruction  and  Regulations  of  thefe  Banks,  and  compares  them  with  thofe 
of  our  own,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable.  By  this  I  mean,  it  is  much  better 
adapted  to  our  Conftitution  and  Circumftances,  and  hath  thereby  operated  regularly  and  fucceff- 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Community,  and  is  indeed  the  great  Wheel  which  gives  and  preferves 
that  equal  and  fteady  Motion  to  our  extenfive  Circulation,  which  renders  it  the  Source  of  Induftrv, 
the  Support  ol  Manufactures,  the  Life  of  domeflick  Trade,  and  the  very  Soul  of  foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1  In  Countries  where  they  have  few  fhp'e  Commodities,  and  where  Traders  live  chiefly  by 
Freight,  Fi  thing,  Manufactures,  &c.  Npceffity  pointed  out  early  to  them  Methods  of  aflifling  by 
fuch  Tranfactions  as  thefe  the  Progrefs  of  Commerce,  and  the  State  well  knowing  the  great  Im- 
portance of  Traffic,  gave  readily  their  Sanction  to  all  fuch  Inventions  as  foon  as  defircd.  By  a 
Variety  of  fuch  artificial  Expedients,  they  qualified  natural  Deficiencies,  and  came  to  be  more 
confpicuous,  and  indeed  more  able  and  dextrous  in  their  Dealings,  than  their  Neighbours,  and 
acquired  defervedly  an  high  Character  for  mercantile  Abilities.  Thefe  Methods,  when  practifed, 
were  however  obvious,  and  this,  particularly  with  all  its  advantageous  Confequences,  was  clearly 
fiated  and  ftrenuoufly  recommended  Half  a  Century' at  lead  before  it  was  adopted  here. 

m  There  were  Notes  of  Hand  given  long  before  the  Law  which  made  them  of  fuch  genera!  Uti- 
lity as  they  now  are.  But  they  were  not  negotiable,  and  no  Action  could  be  maintained  on  them 
as  they  were  not  Specialties.  By  the  Statutes  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  Queen  Anne,  this  being  ■  ■ 
cited,  they,  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade,  are  made  as  affignable  and  valid  as  Inland  Bills  of  Exchange, 
fuhject  in  point  of  Time  to  the  Statute  of  Limitation;  and  upon  Experience  of  its  good  Ef- 
fects, this  Law  was  made  perpetual  by  another  Statute  of  the  Seventh  of  the  fame  Reign.  This 
hath  been  of  inexpreflible  Advantage  in  the  Light  mentioned  in  the  Text,  by  giving  a  Currency  to 
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much  more  eafily  conceived  than  exprefled;  becaufe  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  them,  have  a  Senfe  of  them  fuperior  to  any  Conviction,  that  even  the 
ftrongeft  Arguments  could  produce;  whereas,  fuch  as  from  their  Situation  in 
Life  (which  are  now  however  but  very  few  in  comparifon  of  what  they 
were  formerly)  find  it  very  difficult  to  apprehend,  though  ever  fo  clearly 
explained,  the  Fruits  of  an  Expedient  they  have  never  tried,  and  the  Ope- 
rations of  which  have  never  fallen  within  the  Sphere  of  their  Oblervation  ». 
But  to  Men  of  Penetration  and  Attention,  its  great  Utility  will  be  even  in 
a  theoretic  Light,  by  no  Means  a  Thing  inexplicable,  and  much  lefs  unin- 
telligible. 

We  have  frequently  afferted,  and  we  hope  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work 
have  very  fully  lhewn,  that  the  Fruits  of  Induftry  conftitute  the  true  and 
permanent  Riches  of  a  Nation  ;  whatever  therefore  excites,  promotes,  and 
facilitates  Induftry,  muft  neceffarily  contribute  to  render  a  Nation  opulent. 
A  quick  and  conftant  Circulation  of  Credit  produces,  and,  which  is  more, 
iuoports  Induftry  with  better,  and  even  greater  Effect:  than  Money ;  be- 
caufe the  Tendernefs  of  Credit  requires  an  unremitting  Affiduity  and 
Application,  as  on  the  Succefs  which  thefe  produce  its  future  Exiftence  muft 
depend  °.  But  befides  this  there  are  other,  which,  though  not  more  con- 
cluiive,  may  prove  as  intelligible  Arguments  of  the  fame  Thing.  We  fee, 
that  where  this  Circulation  is   moft  extenfive  there  is  molt  Induftry,    and 

the  Bills  of  private  Men  of  known  Probity  and  Punctuality,  and  thereby  rendering  extenfive 
Undertakings  practicable  by  Perfons  of  fmall  Fortunes. 

"  We  find  this  Obfervation  fully  juftified,  by  the  Repugnancy  (hewn  for  fo  long  a  Time  to  fo 
eafy  and  fo  expeditious  a  Means  of  converting  a  heavy,  and  in  molt  Refpects  a  dead  Credit,  into  a 
transferable  Security,  nearly  as  ferviceable  (in  the  Courfe  of  Trade  efpecially)  as  ready  Money. 
Yet  all  this  was  judicioufly  explained,  and  every  popular  Objection  to  it  anfwered,  by  fo  great  a 
Man  as  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  foon  after  the  Reftoration.  This  Neglect  of  a  Thing  of  fuch  Utility 
could  only  proceed  from  its  not  being  attended  to,  and  sf  Courfe  not  being  clearly  underftood  by 
fuch  as  had  the  Power  of  carrying  it  into  Execution.  But  the  Lofs.  of  the  Nation  by  this  Delay 
muft'have  been  very  great,  as  it  fell  out  in  that  Juncture  when  our  riling  Manufactures  flood  in 
mod  Need  of  it. 

0  This  is  a  Point  that  deferves  to  be  well  confidered.  When  Men  once  embark  their  Cre- 
dit, not  only  their  Fortune  but  their  Characters  are  at  Stake,  and  this  in  every  Tranfaction  in 
which  they  are  concerned.  This  Situation  makes  them  cautious,  attentive,  indefatigable.  Hence 
more  immenfe  Eilates  have  been  acquired  by  Men  who  began  with  fmall,  than  by  thole  who  at  fet- 
ting  out  were  poifeHed  of  midling  or  even  of  great  Fortunes.  Thofe  Qualities  which  Neceflity  pro- 
duced, Rrengthened  by  Experience  into  Habits,  and  thefe  were  confirmed  by  Succefs.  Such  Men, 
in  their  Beginnings  particularly,  are  exceedingly  felicitous  that  their  Coods  mould  be  well  made, 
that  they  may  have  a  certain  and  a  fpeedy  Sale,  to  fecure  which,  in  order,  to  comply  with  their 
Engagements,  they  fell  at  fmall  Profit.  Thefe  are  very  conliderable  Advantages  to  Trade  if 
viewed  in  a  national  Light.  Add  to  this,  that  through  the  Experience  gainea  by  fuch  as  are 
bred  under  thefe  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  they  become  enabled  to  purfue  the  fame  Plan,  and 
by  calling  Affiduity,  Frugality,  and  a  fhict  Regard  to  Reputation,  to  the  Afliftance  of  a  fmall 
<  apil  il,  p -in ■ure  not  only  a  comfortable  Subfiitence  for  thcmfelves  and  Families,  but  oifcrd  Em- 
ployment and  Ureal  to  maiy  others. 

that 
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that  where  it  is  unknown  there  is  little  or  no  Induftry  at  all.  Where  it 
can  be  introduced,  it  enlivens  the  fmalleft  Sparks  of  Induftry,  and  this  once 
done,  they  thrive  and  encreafe  together,  which  is  apparently  the  Cafe  in 
other  Countries  as  well  as  our  own.  In  pail  Times,  when  we  had  very 
little  of  it,  our  Induftry  was  much  confined;  as  it  expanded,  that  was  en- 
larged p.  All  this  was  forefeen  and  foretold,  and  therefore  the  Exiftence  of 
the  Fact  den-ionftrates  the  Certainty  of  the  Principle.  We  may  therefore 
juftly  conclude,  that  on  this  Point  we  have  all  the  Evidence  that  in  a 
Matter  of  this  Nature  can  be  reafonably  fought  or  defired. 

But  it  »ay  be  faid,  that  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  Arguments  this  Bene- 
fit from  Paper  Credit  hath  been,  and  ftill  is  very  warmly  difputed  by  fome. 
What  is  there  fo  certain  that  fome  Men  will  not  difpute  ?  Let  us  however 
hear  and  impartially  confider  their  moft  material  Objections.  It  is  faid, 
that  in  confequence  of  this  continual  Circulation,  our  Gold  and  Silver 
Specie  are  imperceptibly  exported,  which  occalions%  great  Scarcity  of  what 
thofe  who  make  this  Objection  are  pleafed  to  call  true  Riches  q.  This 
Charge  however  admits,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Circulation  anfwers 
in  many  Refpects  the  Ends,  and  fupplies  the  Defects  of  Specie.  But  it  by 
no  Means  (hews,  that  it  hath  any  Thing  to  do  with  what  is  the  proper 
Object  of  this  Complaint,  the  Exportation  of  our  Gold  and  Silver.  The 
Truth  of  the  Matter  is,  that  in  Time  of  War,  Gold,  fcr  the  Sake  of  its 
lying  in  a  narrow  Compafs,  is  fometimes  fent  abroad  to  anfwer  Military 
and  other  neceffary  Expences.     But  our  Silver  more  commonly  leaves  us 

P  It  may  feem  a  fanciful,  but  upon  Reflection  it  will  be  found  a  juft  Pofition,  that  a  Scnfe  of 
Want  is  the  Source  of  Plenty.  As  foon  as  Induftry  was  produced  by  Choice,  inftead  of  being 
compelled  by  Power,  and  Men  were  inclined  to  labour  from  a  Profpect  of  its  Fruits,  it  became 
practicable  to  work  upon  their  Opinions,  and  this  rendered  it  poflible  to  engage  them  to  exert 
their  Induftry,  not  only  for  actual  Money,  but  for  what  in  a  reafonable  Space  would  entitle  them  to 
Money,  When  this  Step  was  once  accomplifhed,  and  different  Commodities  and  Manufactures 
were  produced,  thofe  poffeffed  of  them  found  an  Intereft  in  parting  with  them  for  thefe  Titles 
to  Money,  which  raifed  their  Eftimation,  and  thus  a  Circulation  of  Credit  grew  and  gathered 
Strength.  But  how  did  it  operate  as  it  grew  and  gathered  Strength  ?  By  the  ftill  increasing 
Progrefs  of  Induftry,  produced  through  Emulation  amongft  different  Degrees  of  People,  who  per- 
ceiving that  Labour  properly  purfued,  would  fecure  Plenty,  which  was  all  they  could  promife 
themfelves  from  Money,  were  content  to  receive  another  Medium,  when  convinced  by  Experience 
that  it  had  the  fame  Effect. 

.  q  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  common  Apprehenfion,  Gold  and  Silver  only  are efteemed 
Wealth.  And  why  ?  Becaufe  with  them  moft  Things  may,  and  little  can  be  obtained  without 
them.  A  fmall  Degree  of  Attention  will  (hew,  that  what  they  purchafe  are  Riches,  and  the  Gold 
and  Silver  given  for  them  no  more  (as  we  have  often  faid)  than  the  Meafures  of  Riches.  The  com- 
mon they  are,  but  not  the  neceffary  or  univerfal  Meafures.  In  fome  Countries  Shells  called  Cow- 
ries, in  others  Cocoa  Nuts,  and  in  others  Cakes  of  Salt  have  the  fame  Effect.  But  are  they  there- 
fore Riches  ?  He  who  hath  all  he  want?,  is  rich  without  Money  ;  but  with  Heaps  of  Gold  and  Silver 
in  a  Country  without  Neceffaries,  a  Man  may  be  poor  indeed.  A  Mifer  is  that  Man  in  every 
Country,  not  from  the  Want  of  Money,  but  from  miftaking  the  Ufe  of  it,  which  however  could 
never  render  him  miferable  if  the  common  Apprehenfion  was  right. 
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from  the  thirfl  of  Lucre,  becaufe  its  Value  increafes  by  its  being  converted 
into  Bullion.  All  that  Circulation  does,  is  to  make  this  Evil  lefs  felt,  by 
preventing  a  Stagnation,  till  by  the  Courie  of  our  Commerce  the  Malady  i& 
removed r. 

Another  Objection  arifes  from  hence,  that  this  Circulation  (though 
but  of  Paper)  hath  the  Effect  of  what  are  {tiled  real  Riches,  in  railing  the 
Price  of  Houfes,  Provifions,  and  Labour,  which  is  in  many  Refpects  detri- 
mental to  the  Community  s.  This  Affertion  again  admits,  that  Circula- 
tion anfwers  the  fame  End  with  Specie.  Yet,  after  all,  there  is,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  feeming  Similarity  in  their  Effects,  a  very  wide  Difference 
between  Circulation  and  Money.  Circulation  depends  upon  Credit,  that 
Credit  again  refts  upon  Induflry,  for  the  Fruits  of  Induftry  are  Things 
worth  Money;  and,  in  this  Senfe,  Circulation  may  be  faid  to  produce  them. 
But  if,  inftead  of  this  Circulation,  which,  managed  with  Caution  and  Dif- 
cretion,  maintains  and  ever  will  maintain  its  Credit,  we  had  a  like  Quan- 
tity of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  current,  it  would  certainly  produce  not  Induf- 
try but  Idlenefs,  and  this  would  continue  till  fuch  Time  as  the  Money  was 
exported  for  the  Payment,  at  firft,  of  foreign  Luxuries,  after  that  Necef- 
faries  ;  for  little  would  be  done  while  it  circulated,  till  at  length  it  failed,, 
and  then  perhaps  our  People  might  be  again  induced  to  labour  c. 

It 

*  It  may  be  farther  urged,  and  urged  with  Truth  in  anfwer  to  this  Objection,  that  fo  far  is 
Circulation  from  contributing  to  the  leflening  in  any  Manner  our  Stock  of  Gold  and  Silver,  that 
in  that  I  nit  ance  in  which  they  have  the  belt  Right  to  be  confidered  as  real  Riches,  riz.  as  valuable 
Commodities,  it  hath  actually  increafed  and  preferved  them.  It  is  certain,  thefe  precious  Metals 
wear  lefs  in  Plate  than  in  Coin,  and  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  we  have  much  more  Plate  now,  than 
while  we  had  no  Medium  in  Trade  but  Specie.  This  likewife  mews,  that  what  is  advanced  in  the 
Text  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the  diminifhing  our  Coin,  becaufe  there  is  Gain  in  converting  it  into 
Bullion,  wheieas  the  Fafhion  fecures  Plate,  which  it  would  not,  indeed  could  not  do  if  the  general 
Balance  of  Trade  was  againft  us.  But  farther  ftill,  it  not  only  preferves  Plate  but  even  Coin  from 
Exportation.  Since  all  who  iffue  Notes  payable  on  Demand,  keep  and  are  obliged  to  keep  very 
large  Sums  in  Cam,  which  fo  long  as  it  remains  in  their  Hands  (which  is  more  than  it  would  do 
if  circulated)  is  fafe  from  Melting  and  Exportation. 

«  This  of  all  others  is  the  Argument  moft  relied  on  by  thofe  Writers  on  this  and  on  the 
other  Side  the  Water,  who  queftion  the  Utility  of  Paper  Credit.  This^.fay  they,  without  af- 
fording the  folid  Support  of  Silver  and  Gold  alike  valued  in  all  Countries,  expofes  us  to  the  only 
Evil  too  great  a  Plenty  of  Money  can  create,  the  advancing  the  Price  of  all  the  NecefTaries  and 
Conveniencies  of  Life.  But  is  this  the  Fact  ?  May  not  Two  Things  exift  at  the  fame  Time 
without  one  being  either  the  Caufe  or  Effect  of  the  other  ?  In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Houfes, 
Lands,  &c.  rofe  confiderably  in  Value,  though  Paper  was  not  then  introduced.  May  not  the 
fame  which  operated  at  that  Time,  and  not  Paper  Credit,  be  the  Caufe  now  ?  If  we  look  clofely 
into  Matters,  perhaps  we  may  find  that  fo  it  really  is,  as  in  the  next  Note  we  fhall  endeavour  at 
leaft  to  prove. 

1  In  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  a  Variety  of  Caufes  which  have  been  already  explained, 
Trade  began  to  fpread,  Manufactures  to  increafe,   and  many  new  Branches  of  foreign  Commerce 

were 
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It  hath  been  farther  objected,  that,  by  Means  of  this  boafted  Circulation, 
many  have  fuffered  by  their  Credulity,  and  that  this  Paper  Credit  gives 
daily  great  Occafion  to  Forgeries  and  Frauds.  It  may  give  Occafion,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  give  Birth  to  them,  for  both  were  practifed  long  before 
we- had  any  fuch  Thing,  and,  if  attended  with  fuch  Inconveniences,  they 
arife  to  a  very  inconfiderable  Amount,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  Kind 
of  Credit,  and,  after  all,  affect  Individuals  only ;  fo  that  though  the  FacT: 
cannot  be  ablblutely  denied,  the  Confequences  may  be  with  Truth  fo  much 
extenuated  as  to  render  them  fcarce  dilcernible,  in  companion  of  the  ap- 
parent and  innumerable  Advantages  that  flow  from  it,  and  that  daily  re- 
commend it,  where-ever  Induftry  is  recently  introduced,  and  where,  when 
firmly  eftabliihed,  it  is  found  to  be  eflentially  requilite  to  its  Support  u. 

All  Undertakings,  in  refpect  either  to  mercantile  Enterprises,  or  in  the 
Eftabliihment  of  Manufactures,  are  weak  and  feeble  in  their  Beginnings, 
and,  if  unfuccefsful,  either  fink  intirely,  or  at  leaft  are  feldom  revived  in  the 
lame  Age.  Accidents  of  this  Nature  are  not  only  deftruclive  to  private 
Perfons,  but  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  publick  Intereft.  On  this  Prin- 
ciple, more  efpecially  fince  Trade,  for  which  Providence  defigned  us,  hath 
been  attended  to,  fuch  Attempts  have  been  thought  deferving,  and  have 
been  frequently  favoured  with  Publick  Support.  This  in  former  Times 
ufually  flowed  from  the  Crown,  in  the  Form  of  Letters  Patent,  Charters, 
or  other  Grants  of  Privileges,  which,  however  requilite  they  might  be^ 

were  opened.  In  confequence  of  this,  Numbers  of  Families  grew  into  Eafe  and  Independence. 
This  caufed  a  greater  Confumption  of  Things  necefliiry,  and  augmented  the  Defire  of  Conveni- 
ences. A  conftant  and  growing  Demand  raifed  the  Price.  Trade  being  more  flourifning,  Manu- 
factures more  numerous,  Commerce  much  farther  extended,  Things  are  become  full  dearer 
from  the  fame  natural  Caufe.  For  if  the  Fruits  of  Induftry  inereafe,  however  that  may  be  ef- 
fected, the  Confumers  will  be  more  numerous,  the  Confumption  larger,  and  the  Prices  of 
many  Things  higher.  But  the  People,  by  living  better,  will  not  grow  the  poorer.  As  the  Fact, 
fo  the  Knowledge  of  this  Truth  is  as  old  as  the  Days  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  did  not  conceive 
that  Money  was  the  only  Property,  but  were  wife  enough  to  comprehend,  that  he  who  pofreffed 
fuch  Things  as  were  worth  Money,  was  really  worth  as  mucll  as  thofc  Things  would  fetch  A 
Truth  obvious  then,  and  which,  remaining  a  Truth,  will  ever  appear  fo  upon  a  Utile  Reflec- 
tion, and  yet  the  overlooking  it  is  the  fole  Caufe  of  this  heavy  Charge  on  Paper  Gn 

u  It  is  fo  far  from  being  peculiar  to  this  Species  of  Money- Security,  that  they  are  liable  to  Im- 
pofition,  that  on  the  contrary  even  Money  is  more  fo,  for  it  may  be  light,  debafed,  or  counter- 
feited. Securities  of  a  more  folemn  Kind,  fuch  as  Mortgages,  Deeds,  and  Bonds,  are  equally 
fubject  to  Forgery,  and  not  to  fo  fpeedy  Detection.  In  reference  to  the  legal  Sanctions  for  the 
preventing  fuch  Dangers,  Stat.  2.  Geo.  II.  cap.  25,  §•  1,  makes  forging,  procuring,  or  aflifting 
in  forging  promiflbry  Notes,  or  publifhing  them  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  Felony  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy.  As  to  Impofitions  from  Credulity,  the  fame  Prudence  and  Circumfpcctioa 
requilite  to  guard  »  Perfon  in  the  other  Occurrences  of  Bulinefs,  will  defend  him  here,  fince 
Notes  can  have  no  Credit  but  from  free  Acceptance,  and  that  generally  hath  and  fliould  be  al- 
ways founded  on  kaowledge, 
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were  notwithstanding  very  frequently  Objects  of  Cenfurew.  If  fuch-  ss 
obtained  them  failed  in  their  Endeavours,  they  were  reputed  Projectors.. 
If,  on  the  other  Hand,  they  fucceeded,  they  were  confidered  as  Monopo- 
lizers. In  later  Times,  and  in  Concerns  of  Moment,  a  much  better  Me- 
thod hath  been  adopted,  as  often  as  it  hath  been  found  practicable,  by  re- 
jecting private  or  particular  Intereft,  and  proposing  the  defigned  Advantages 
to  fuch  as  Should  perform  the  Stipulations  on  which  they  are  granted. 
Thefe  Bounties,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  Public,  fo  they  are  folely  calcu- 
lated for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public.  They  are  Sometimes  given  to  encou- 
rage InduStry  and  Application  in  raifing  a  neceflary  Commodity,  which  was- 
intended  by  the  Bounty  on  exporting  Corn  *.  Sometimes  for  promoting  Ma- 
nufactures, as  in  the  Cafe  of  thofe  made  of  Silky.  Sometimes,  to  fupport 
a  new  Manufacture,  againft  Foreigners  already  in  PoSTeSTion  of  it,  as  in 
making   Linen  and  Sail-cloth  *.     Such   ASliStances,    however,    are    never 

beftowed 

v  Corporations,  which  imply  the  uniting  certain  Individuals  into  a  Body,  that  they  may  thereby 
become  more  ufeful  to  the  Community,  are  created  by  the  Crown.  Many  of  thefe  were  formed 
for  promoting  Trade,  and,  according  to  the  old  Syftem  of  our  Goyernment,  were  neceflary  and 
ufeful.  On  the  fame  Principle  Privileges  were  granted  to  private  Perfons,  oaa  Suggeftion  that 
what  was  immediately  of  Ufe  to  them,  would  terminate  in  public  Utility.  Thefe  alfo  did  Good 
in  bringing  in  many  Arts  and  Manufactures,  though  in  fome  Cafes,  tending  to  private  Intereft 
more  than  publick  Emolument,  they  were  liable  to  legal  Correction.  At  prefent,  Letters  Patent 
are  ufually  granted  for  fhort  Terms,  in  favour  of  new  Inventions,  or  for  fecuring,  eftabliihed  Pro- 
perty. 

*  We  have  flared  in  the  Text  the  true  Intention  of  this  Bounty,  which  was,  to  encourage  Agri- 
culture, by  procuring  for  the  Farmer  a  certain  and  a  conftant  Market.  Let  us  fee  how  this  hath 
operated  in  regard  to  Wheat.  We  now  grow  more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  did  at  the  Efta- 
blilhment  of  the  Bounty ;  we  even  confume  twice  as  much  in  Bread,  as  we  then  grew  y  yet  irr 
A.  D.  1697  we  exported  a  fifteenth  Part  of  what  we  grew,  of  late  Years  about  a  twenty-ninth, 
Part  only.  The  Bounty  on  this  twenty-ninth  Part  amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than  Fifty  thou- 
fand,  and  the  Produce  to  more  than  Four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  It  is  evident  that  all  this 
is  fo  much  clear  Gain  to  this  Nation.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all  that  we  have  annually  gained. 
For  if  our  Cultivation  is  doubled,  as  indeed  it  is,  then  the  Rent  of  Lands,  the  Subfiitence  of 
Working  Hands,  the  Profits  of  the  Tradefmen  fupplying  them  with  Utenfils,  Cloaths,  the  Value 
of  Horfes  employed,  &c.  muft  all  be  taken  into  the  Account.  Befides  this,  we  mull  add  the. 
Freight  (amounting  to  Half  the  Bounty)  to  make  the  Idea  of  the  Advantages  complete. 

1  The  Reader  may  find,  in  our  Statute  Books,  many  Laws  in  favour  of  the  Silk  Manufacture,, 
made  with  great  Wifdom  and  Propriety  for  the  Encouragement  and  Support  of  many  Thoufands 
of  induflrious  Perfons  employed  therein.  By  Stat.  8  Geo  I.  cap.  15.  §.  1.  a  Bounty  v/as  given 
on  the  due  Exportation  of  Ribbons  and  Stuffs,  of  Silk  only,  of  Three  Shillings  upon  a  Pound 
Weight ;  Silks,  jmd  Ribbons  of  Silk  mixed  with  Gold  and  Silver,  Four  Shillings  a  Pound  ;. 
on  Silk  Gloves,  Silk  Stockings,  Silk  Fringes,  Silk  Laces,  and  Sewing  Silk,  One  Shilling  and 
Xhree  Pence  a  Pound  ;  on  Stuff's  of  Silk  and  Grogram  Yarn,  Eight  Pence  a  Pound  ;  on  Silks 
mixed  with  Incle  or  Cotton,  One  Shilling  ;  on  Stuffs  of  Silk  mixed  with  Worfted,  Six  Pence  a. 
Pound  for  Three  Years ;  and,  from  Experience  of  their  Utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubfe- 
quent  Statutes. 

z  The  promoting  the  Manufacture  of  Britifh  Sail-cloth  was  undoubtedly  a  very  important  na- 
tional Object,  as  the  Confumption  was  very   large,  and   of  couii'e  the  Purchafe  of  it  from  Fo* 
reignsrs  an  heavy  Expcnce  on  the  Publick.     Many  Methods  were  therefore  devifed,  and  counte- 
nanced by  Law,,  both  hcie  arid  in  Ireland,  for  introducing  and  encouraging   our  own,  in   pre- 
ference 
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beftowed  but  upon  mature  Deliberation,  in  virtue  of  ftrong  Proofs,  and 
with  a  moral  Certainty  of  national  Benefit.  The  great  Intention  of  Boun- 
ties is,  to  place  the  Britiih  Trader  on  fuch  Ground,  as  to  render  his  Com- 
merce beneficial  to  his  Country.  In  order  to  this,  fome  Profit  muft  ac- 
crue to  himfelf,  otherwife  he  would  not  embark  therein  ;  but  this,  what- 
ever it  be,  muft  prove  inconfiderable  in  companion  of  what  refults  to  the 
Publick.  For  if,  by  the  Help  of  fuch  a  Bounty,  one  or  many  Traders  ex- 
port to  the  Value  of  a  Thoufand,  Ten  thoufand,  or  a  Hundred  thoufand 
Pounds  worth  of  Commodities  or  Manufactures,  whatever  his  or  their  Profit 
or  Lofs  (for  the  latter,  through  Avidity  and  overloading  the  Market,  fome- 
times  happens)  may  be,  the  Nation  gains  the  Thoufand,  Ten  thoufand,  or 
Hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  which  was  the  Object  of  the  Legiilature  in 
granting  the  Bounty  a. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  on  whatever  Account,  or  to  whatever  Amount, 
this  Reward  is  given,  the  Publick  feem  to  pay,  and  private  Perfons  feem 
to  receive.  But  thefe  private  Perfons  receive  it  as  the  Hire  from  the  Pub- 
lick, for  performing  a  Service  which  otherwife  they  would  not  perform, 
the  Benefit  of  which  accrues  to  the  Publick  ;  that  can  therefore  very  well 
afford  to  pay  that  Reward  in  reality,  which,  as  we  have  ftated  it,  me  only 
feems  to  do.  For,  looking  a  little  clofer,  we  cannot  help  difcerning,  that 
the  Bounty  is  paid  to  Individuals,  who,  as  fuch,  make  a  Part  of  the  Pub- 
lick. But  the  Commodities  or  Manufactures  exported  are  fold  to  Foreign- 
ers, and  the  whole  Produce  of  them,  be  it  what  it  will,  comes  into  the  Purfe 
of  the  Publick,  in  one  Corner  of  which  the  original  Bounty  was  left,  and 
in  another  will  lie  the  Merchants  Profit  b.     It  was  neceflary  to  ftate  this 

Point 

ference  to  that  of  Strangers,  more  efpecialty  in  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Stat.  12  Annx,  Cap.  16. 
$.  2.  a  Bounty  was  giten  of  One  Penny  per  Ell  on  all  that  was  exported  for  a  Term,  and  conti- 
nued by  fubfequent  Statutes.  By  4  Geo.  II.  Cap.  27.  §.  4.  an  additional  Bounty  of  another 
Penny  an  Ell  is  granted.  Thefe  Bounties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional  Duty  on  im- 
ported Sail-cloth.  By  the  fame  Statute,  every  Ship  built  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  Plantations 
is  under  the  Penalty  of  Fifty  Pounds,  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  complete  Suit  of  Sails  of  Britiflt 
Manufacture.  The  Amount  of  thefe  Bounties  mark  the  Progrefs  of  the  Manufacture,  which  is 
alfo  affiited  by  the  Fund  on  which  the  Payment  is  afligned. 

■  *  Upon  this  Confideration,  that  the  intire  Produce  of  what  is  exported  accrues  to  the  Nation, 
the  Legiilature,  when  an  Alteration  of  Circumftances  required  it,  have  made  no  Scruple  of  aug- 
menting a  Bounty,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  refined  Sugar  exported,  from  Three  to  Nine  Shilliugs  per 
Hundred  Weight.  In  like  Manner,  the  original  Bounty  of  One  Pound  per  Ton,  in  Favour  of 
VeflTels  employed  in  the  Whale  Filhing,  hath  been  doubled,  and  many  new  Regulations  made,  in 
order  to  render  this  Filhery  more  advantageous  to  the  Publick.  As  a  Bounty  is  given  on  Malt, 
<drhen  allowed  to  be  exported,  fo  an  Equivalent  of  Thirty  Shillings  per  Ton  hath  been  granted 
on  all  Britilh-made  Malt  Spirits  when  exported,  which  is  a  common  Benefit  to  Land,  Manufacture,, 
and  Commerce. 

b  On   a  due  Attention  to   this  felf-evident  Doctrine,  every  reafonable,  every  publick- fpiri ted- 
Mia  will  be  reconciled  to  Bounties,  efpecially  if  at  the'  fame  time  he  reflects,  how  much  fp'onej 

inauy 
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Point  at  large,  becaufe  many  Miftakes  have  been  made  about  it ;  to  ob* 
viate  which  for  the  future,  let  thefe  Three  Circumftances  be  continually 
borne  in  Mind,  in  relpect  to  this  Mode  of  afiifting  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce  c.  Firft,  that  no  Bounty  can  be  defired,  but  on  the 
Plea  of  national  Utility,  which  always  deferves  Notice,  and  cannot  eafily 
be  miftaken.  It  muff  be  likewife  alledged  and  proved,  that  this  is  the  only 
Means  by  which  the  national  Benefit  can  be  obtained.  In  the  Second 
Place,  the  Sums  iffued  on  this  Account  not  only  (hew  the  clear  Expence 
of  the  Bounty,  but  alfo  indicate  the  Profit  gained  by  the  Publick  ;  for,  as 
the  one  cannot  exiff.  without  the  other,  that  Amount  muff  be  the  incon- 
testable Index  of  both.  Laftly,  let  it  be  remembered  (and  of  this  too 
fome  Inftances  might  be  given)  if  Bounties  ibould  be  improperly  beftowed, 
they  will  of  courfe  prove  ineffectual,  and,  after  a  few  fruitlefs  Trials,  will 
remain  unclaimed,  confequently  produce  no  Expence  d.  To  thefe  Re- 
marks we  may  add,  that  Bounties  are  ufually  granted  but  for  a  limited 
Time,  and  then  expire,  are  always  liable  to  be  iufpended,  and  of  courfe 
can  never  be  the  Caufe  of  any  great  national  Lofse. 

In 

many  of  our  capital  Manufactures  might  have  been  acquired,  if  this  Method  had  been  in  earlier 
Ufe,  and  how  many  valuable  Acquifitions  may  frill  be  made  by  their  Afliftance.  Amongfi.  thefe, 
we  may  reckon  Timber,  Hemp,  Flax,  Madder,  and  upon  good  Grounds  I  will  venture  to  add 
Silk,  all  which,  by  national  Bounties,  wifely  proportioned  and  fteadily  applied,  might  be  gra- 
dually introduced,  and  without  Queftion  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  other  Ifles,  there  is 
Land  fufficient  for  them  all.  We  may  alfo  add,  that  it  thefe  Lands  were  thus  employed,  there 
need  not  be  an  idle  Hand  in  all  our  Dominions. 

c  We  have  occafionally  given  various  Inftances  of  the  open,  generous,  and  liberal  Spirit  of  the 
Britifh  Legiflature,  and  this  is  in  nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  Point  of  Bounties,  by 
which  not  only  the  Fifh  and  Linen  of  North  Britain  have  been  promoted,  but  alfo  an  exprefs 
Bounty  of  Twenty  Shillings  a  Ton  given  for  all  Timber  fit  for  Malts,  Yards,  or  Bow- 
fprits  imported  from  thence  into  South  Britain.  In  like  Manner  Attention  hath  been  fhewra 
to  more  difrant  Provinces  of  the  Britilh  Empire,  by  giving  Bounties  on  the  fame  Things,  as  alfo 
upon  other  naval  Stores,  fuch  as  Hemp,  Pitch,  Tar,  and  Turpentine,  likewife  Silk,  Indigo,  &c. 
or  the  Growth  of  our  American  Plantations,  to  fupport  a  Spirit  of  Induftry  amougft  the  People 
there,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  Connection  and  Correfpondence  between  the  Britifh  Colonies  and 
iheir  Parent  Country. 

d  It  is  true,  that  befides  the  Objection  we  have  endeavoured  to  refute  in  the  Text,  there  is 
another  often  urged  againft  Bounties.  This  is  grounded  upon  the  Frauds  to  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  liable,  and  particularly  the  re-landing  the  Goods  on  which  the  Bounty  hath  been 
paid,  and  thereby  deceiving  and  cheating  the  Publick.  But  whoever  perufes  the  Laws  made  on 
this  Head,  and  attentively  confiders  the  numerous  Precautions  taken  to  fix  every  Circumflance  re- 
lative to  the  obtaining  the  Bounty,  the  Checks  on  the  lhipping  the  Gcods,  the  Securities  taken 
for  their  due  Exportation,  the  Certif'cites  required  to  afcertain  their  being  actually  delivered  and 
fold  in  a  foreign  Market,  to  difcharge  thofe  Securities,  and  the  heavy  Penalties  on  the  Detection 
of  any  Fraud ;  whoever,  I  fay,  that  reflects  on  thefe,  will  be  convinced  that  fuch  a  Thing  is  at 
Jeafl  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that,  exclufive  of  Frauds,  the  immoderate  Thirfr  of  Gain  may  tempt  in- 
terefled  Mln  to  aim  at  converting  what  was  calculated  for  publitk  Benefit  to  its  Detriment,  for 
tjieir  private  Advantage.     Thus,  on  a  Profpect  of  fhort  Crops  in  other  Countrie-s,  Men  may  take 

3  Mcafuie* 
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In  like  Manner,  Drawbacks  are  ufeful  in  many  Refpedts,  efpecially  in, 
preferving  our  Commodities  end  Manufactures  from  lying  on  our  Hands, 
in  confequence  of  the  Duties  the  Legiflature  may  have  found  it  requifite  to 
impofe  upon  them  for  the  Support  of  publick  Meafures.     In  feveral  In- 
stances, it  would  be  abfolutely  impoflible  to  export  them  thus  incumbered, 
and  therefore  the  Load  is  very  prudently  removed,   or,  as  the  Term  im- 
plies, the  Duty  drawn  back.     But  in  fome  Cafes  this  Eafe  is  given  only  in 
Part,  where  Necefiity  makes  it  practicable  to  vend  them  with  a  proportion- 
able Weight  of  the  Duties  f.     Indeed,  Impofitions  of  all  Kinds,  though 
frequently  injurious,  may  under  certain  Circumstances  be  rendered  falutary 
and  ufeful.     As  for  Example,  in  repreffing  an  unreafonable  Appetite  for 
foreign   Luxuries,   by  obliging  fuch  as  will  gratify  their  Humour  in  this 
RefpecT:  to  pay  roundly  for  fuch  Indulgence,  by  which  the  Nation  draws  a 
Benefit  that  could  not  be  obtained  from  an  abfolute  Prohibition  g.  Thefe  Ex- 
pedients 

Meafures  within  the  Letter,  but  directly  againft  the  Spirit  of  the  Law,  to  fend  fo  much  of  our 
Corn  abroad,  as  to  endanger  Famine  at  home.  For  this  the  Wifdom  of  Parliament  provides,  not 
barely  by  fufpending  the  Bounty,  but  by  prohibiting  Exportation,  and  opening  the  Ports  for 
foreign  Supplies,  and  from  our  own  Colonies.  We  cannot  with  any  Shadow  of  Juftice  afcribe 
Scarcity  to  the  Bounty  or  the  Exportation.  If  this  was  the  Cafe,  Sufpenfions  would  be  fre- 
quent, whereas  there  have  been  but  Five  in  a  Courfe  of  Seventy  Years.  If  the  Bounty  had 
any  Share,  the  larger  the  Exportation,  the  greater  would  be  the  Scarcity.  In  A.  D.  1750  wc 
exported  more  than  One- fifth  of  our  Growth  of  Wheat,  which  was  notwithftanding  but  at  Four 
Shillings  a  Bufhel,  whereas  a  Century  before,  A.  D.  1650,  when  we  had  not  either  Bounty  or 
Exportation,  Wheat  was  at  Nine  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  a  Bufhel.  What  then  is  the  Caufe  of 
Scarcity  ?  Unkindly  Seafons,  which  though  human  Policy  cannot  prevent,  yet  their  fad  Effects 
have  been  evidently  lefTened,  by  our  increafed  Growth,  Jince  the  taking  place  of  Bounty  and  Ex- 
portation. 

f  All  that  is  intended  in  the  Text,  is,  to  give  a  general  Idea  of  thefe  Mitigations  of  Duties 
their  Utility,  and  the  beneficial  Confequences  that  attend  them.  We  have  already  had  Occafion 
to  mention  many  of  them,  and  have  not  Room  to  run  over  the  reft  here.  It  may  not  however  be 
improper,  having  this  Opportunity,  to  remark,  that  in  Reference  to  thefe,  Time  and  Accidents 
have  great  and  fingular  Operations.  As  for  Inftance,  the  Demand  for  Leather  and  Manufactures 
made  of  Leather  is  at  prefent  fo  great  and  growing,  that  perhaps  it  is  requifite  to  change  our 
Meafures,  however  prudent  when  adopted,  and  not  only  to  difcontinue  the  Drawbacks  on  Ex- 
portation, but  alfo  to  take  off  the1  Duties,  or  perhaps  even  to  give  a  Bounty,  on  the  Importation 
of  raw  Hides,  at  leaft  from  Ireland.  In  order  to  judge  the  better  in  a  Matter  of  fuch  Import- 
ance, I  have  inquired  as  to  the  Amount  of  both,  and  upon  a  Medium  of  Ten  Years  (as  I  am 
informed)  the  annual  Amount  of  the  Drawback  on  the  Exportation  of  Leather  hath  been  10,560!. 
and  the  Duty  on  raw  Hides  imported  1482 1. 

g  Abfolute  Prohibitions  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Temper  of  a  free,  and  by  no  means  fuitable 
to  the  Notions  of  a  commercial  People.  For  this  Reafon  (how  heavy  foever  the  Penalties)  they 
can  hardly  be  carried  into  Execution.  Befides,  as  the  Superfluities  of  one  Country  are  in  ano- 
ther confidered  as  Luxuries,  it  is  a  Kind  of  Breach  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  produces  counter 
Prohibitions,  and  gradually  raifes  a  Spirit  of  Rancour,  equally  repugnant  to  found  Reafon  and 
true  Religion.  But  high  Duties,  ftriclly  levied,  prevent  a  dangerous  Excefs,  and  at  the  fa 
time  furnifh  an  unenvied  Revenue.  In  no  Country  hath  this  Rclource  been  piactifed  with  more 
Addrcfs  than  in  our  own,  where  it  would  net  be  difficult  to  mention,  if  it  was  not  eifier  to 
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pedients  for  alleviating  Difficulties,  and  procuring  Advantages  in  refpect  to 
foreign  Commerce,  contribute  ultimately  to  the  augmenting  the  Value  of 
our  Lands,  for  out  of  them  thofe  Commodities  arife,  and  from  what  thev 
yield  the  Manufactures  are  produced  which  we  export.  This  though  it  was 
always  the  Fade,  yet  hath  not  been  always  fo  well  understood  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  From  hence  it  comes,  that  of  late  Years  fo  many  Statutes  have  been 
made  for  promoting  the  joint  Interefts  of  both,  and  thereby  eradicating 
that  groundlefs  Notion,  that  there  was  a  real  Difference  between  them  ". 
We  might  add  to  thefe,  many  other  Inftances  of  a  fimilar  Nature,  fuch 
as  Companies  of  Affurance,  which,  by  diminishing  the  Rifque,  fupport  a 
Spirit  of  Induftry,  encourage  Enterprize,  by  fecuring  to  Men  the  Fruits  of 
their  Skill  and  Labour,  againft  fuch  Accidents  as  Prudence  could  not  fore- 
fee,  or  Diligence  avoid '.  The  general  Tendency  of  thefe,  and  of  all  other 
Contrivances  of  the  like  Kind,  though  they  feem  primarily  calculated  for 
the  Benefit  of  Individuals,  and  thereby  to  prevent  their  fuffering  from  their 
honeft  Endeavours  to  improve  their  Property,  yet  terminate  finally  in  the 
Welfare  of  Society,  to  which  the  Endeavours  of  Individuals,  and  the  Profits 
arifing  from  them,  muft  ever  redound  k.     On  this  Account  they  become  the 

proper 

guefs,  the  Indulgence  of  a  prevailing  Tafte,  hath  fupplied  a  productive  Tax,  which,  without 
murmuring,  could  have  been  obtained  no  other  Way. 

h  We  know  from  Experience,  that  its  being  abfurd  is  not  always  a  Bar  to  an  Opinion's  gaining 
Credit.  If  it  had,  the  diftinction  between  the  landed  and  trading  Intereft  had  never  been  men- 
tioned. Wife  and  difcerning  Men  eafily  faw  and  clearly  demonftrated  the  Falfliood  of  this  Notion 
upon  the  Principles  of  Reafon.  We  have  alfo  (hewn,  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Work,  nearly  the 
fame  Thing  from  the  Evidence  of  Fails.  As  Land  was  better  cultivated,  Trade  improved,  and 
as  the  Profits  of  Trade  increafed,  it  fupplied  both  the  Lights  and  the  Means  by  which  Cultivation 
hath  been  exceedingly  diverfified  and  extended.  Before  we  conclude  this  Chapter  (which  indeed 
led  to  this  Remark). we  (hall  have  Occafion  to  (hew  this  in  a  ftill  ftronger  Point  of  View,  from  the 
amazing  Improvements  of  Land  for  the  Purpofes  of  Commerce  only. 

1  The  Practice  of  Infuring  is  ef  great  Antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  Ufe  here  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  does  not  feem  to  have  been  carried  to  any  great  Extent  till  towards 
the  End  of  the  laft,  and  Beginning  of  the  current  Century,  when  feveral  Societies  were  formed  for 
infuring  Houfes,  Goods,  Merchandizes,  &c.  againft  the  Danger  of  Fire,  and  thefe  ftill  fublift  in 
full  Efteem  and  Credit.  The  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Affurance  Companies  were  each  of 
them  eftablifhed  by  Two  Royal  Charters,  the  firft  in  June  1720,  impowering  them  to  infure  Ships, 
Goods,  and  Merchandize,  againft  the  Danger  of  the  Seas,  and  to  lend  Money  at  Bottomry  ;  the 
Second  in  April  A.  D.  1721,  allowing  them  alfo  to  afTure  Lives  ;  which  Charters  the  Crown  was 
impowered  to  grant  by  AS  of  Parliament.  Befides,  private  Terfons  infure  likewife,  by  under- 
writing of  Policies.  This,  leaving  fo  much  Liberty,  keeps  them  all  in  a  State  of  Emulation, 
prevents  raifing  the  Premium  to  an  exorbitant  Height,  and  affords  at  the  fame  Time  a  large  Field 
for  Application  and  Induftry.  In  confequence  of  this,  though  Infurances  are  well  known  in  other 
Countries,  ours  are  fuperior  in  Credit  to  any  in  Europe. 

k  All  Methods  that  can  be  divifed  for  giving  Eafe  and  Security  to  Individuals,  by  diminifhing 
Hazard,  or  removing  Apprehenfioiw,  operate  for  the  publick  Benefit  by  encouraging  Induftry. 
Where  this  is  upon  the  Principle  either  ot  publick  Spirit,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  Hofpitals  and  Infirma- 
ries fupported  by  Subfciiption,  or  from  a  Profpeift  of  very  moderate  Gains,  with  which  many 
Societies,  whofc  Managers  ferve  gratis,  are  well  enough  content,  there  is  no  Need  of  obtruding 

Authority. 
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proper  Object  of  the  Legiflature's  Attention,  and  very  juftly  merit  its  Sanc- 
tion for  their  Stability  and  Support.  In  truth,  no  Laws  can  be  more  de- 
ferring of  Praife  in  their  Intention,  becaufe  none  in  their  Operations  rc- 
fpecting  the  Publick  can  be  more  beneficial. 

These  accumulated  Advantages,  in  a  fhort  Period  of  Time,   made  great 
Alterations  not  only  in  the  Appearance  of  the  Country,  and  in  the  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  People,  but  alfo,  as  was  very  natural,    in  their  Temper  and 
Manners,  which  Alteration  was  productive  of  ffill  more  falutary  Changes. 
When  Men  faw,  or  rather  felt,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  the  genuine 
Effects  of  Induftry,  were  convinced  that  Science  and  Application  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  Eafe  and  Independence,  and  that  whatever  a  Man  acquired 
by  thefe  he  might  fecurely  enjoy,  it  quickened  their  Apprehenfions,  and  led 
them  to  look  out  for  new  Means  of  exercifing  their  Talents  for  Improve- 
ments.    Impelled  by  this  generous  Spirit,  they  applied  themfelves  freely  to 
Works  of  vifible  publick  Utility,   and    in  which  private  Emolument  was 
only  a  fecondary  Consideration.     Thefe  Undertakings   were  fuch  as   could 
not  have  been  attempted  while  our  Lands  yielded  little,  and  our  Manufac- 
tures were  not  far  advanced  ;  and  which  never  would  have  been   executed, 
if  Experience  had  not  pointed  out   their  Neceffity,   in   order  to  carry   both 
to  the  higheff  Degree  of  Perfection'.     The   Senfe  of  this  was  fufficient  to 
awaken  the  Spirit  of  the  Nation  j  and  Succefs  manifeftly  attending  their  firlt 
Endeavours,  excited  a  Refolution  of  profecuting  them  with   Steadineis  and 
Vigour.     We  have  faid  enough  to  explain  in  general  the  Nature  of  thefe 
cxtenfive  Enterprizes,  and  will  now  defcend  into  fome  Particulars,  from 
which  it  muff  appear,  that  we  have  truly  defcribed  them,   and  that  though 
they  may   be  already,   indeed  are  in  themfelves,  of  very  great  Utility  and 
Importance,  yet  they  are  flill  likely  to  become  much  more  confiderable  in 
their  Confequences. 

Authority.  But  whereever  it  does  interfere,  the  Confidence  repofed  in  Authority  mould  never 
be  deceived.  In  this  Light,  the  Satisfaction  given  to  the  Sufferers  by  the  Charitable  Corporation, 
and  the  regulating  the  Concerns  of  the  Mercers  Company  in  refpect  to  their  Annuitants,  were 
noble  Inftances  of  national  Equity. 

1  There  is  a  vifible  Progreffion  in  Improvements ;  Induftry,  like  Fame,  gathers  Strength  by 
Motion,  and,  having  gained  one  Advantage,  grafps  immediately  at  another.  The  Caufe  of  this 
is,  that  every  Acquifition  brings  with  it  a  Senfe  of  frefh  Wants,  and  this  ftimulates  to  farther 
Efforts.  By  degrees,  after  many  Benefits  gradually  gained,  an  intelligent  Nation  extends  its 
Views,  and,  perceiving  that  ftill  greater  Things  not  only  remain  unattained,  but  lie  alfo  beyond 
their  Reach,  through  the  Defect  of  Means,  they  then  fufpend  their  Endeavours,  till  either  Acci- 
dent, that  is,  fome  unforefeen  Change  of  Circumftances,  or,  which  is  the  catholick  Inftrumcnt  ia 
sll  national  Improvements,  an  Augmentation  of  Wealth,  removes  the  Defect,  and,  reviving  their 
former  Intentions,  puts  alfo  the  fuccefsful  Profecution  of  them  in  their  Power. 

Vol.  IL  K  k  Tut. 
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The  commodious  Communication  between  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  Coun- 
try by  means  of  publick  Roads,  Caufeways  where  neceflary,  and  Bridges 
over  intervening  Rivers,  is  of  general  Convenience  to  the  Inhabitants,  a 
conftant  Source  of  Opulence,  and  a  fignal  Proof  of  found  Policy.  The 
Romans  were  dininguifhed  by  their  Attention  to  the  Straitnefs,  Solidity, 
and  admirable  Difpofition  of  their  larger  and  their  leiTer  Roads,  which, 
though  uied  for  other  Purpofes,  were  chiefly  intended  for  military  Ways  j. 
and  this  wife  Oeconomy  of  theirs  was  carried  through  all  the  Provinces  of 
their  extenhve  Empire  m.  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  fcarce  in  any  of 
the  Countries  they  poilefTed  there  are  (till  remaining  more  authentic  Monu- 
ments of  thefe  ufeful  and  ftupendous  Works  than  in  Great  Britain,  which 
with  indefatigable  Pains  and  molt  extenfive  Learning  have  been  fludioufly 
traced,  accurately  defcribed,  and  the  Stations  on  them  with  as  much  Cer- 
tainty as  might  be  pointed  out  by  cur  induflrious  and  laborious  Antiquaries  ' ■„. 

m  The  Roman  Roads,  while  yet  in  a  great  Meafure  intire,  appeared  of  fuch  amazing  Grandeur 
and  Solidity,  manifefted  fnch  a  wonderful  Sagacity  in  the  Def'gn,  and  fuch  prodigious  Labour 
and  Expence  in  the  Execution,  that  it  is  no  Wonder,  in  the  barbarous  Ages  fucceeding  the  Ruin 
of  that  Empire,  we  find  thefe  noble  and  (lately  Works  confidently  afcribed  to  Giants  and  ArS 
magic.  The  Intension  of  thefe  military  Ways  was  wot  thy  of  the  Genius,  and  expreflive  of  the 
Policy,  of  that  wife  and  potent  People.  They  were  fo  many  Links  or  Lines  uniting  the  Pro- 
vinces to  the  Seat  of  Empire.  They  extended  therefore  from  Rome  to  the  Limits  (however  re- 
mote) of  her  Dominions.  To  form  fome  Idea  of  them,  the  (horteft  and  furefl  Method  is  to  con- 
fult  the  Peutingerian  Tables.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  they  were  very  numerous,  and  the 
Certainty  of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Remains  which  are  (fill  to  be  feen  in  many  Countiies.  In 
our  own,  as  Camden  obferves,  they  are  moft  vifible,  or,  in  other  Words,  beft  preferved,  and  the 
Maimer  of  their  ConftrncYion  (by  which  they  have  lafted  more  than  Twelve  Centuries)  moft  ap- 
parent in  wild  Heaths,  over  which  they  were  carried,  becaufe  near  Towns  and  Villages  they,  were 
pulled  to  Pieces  for  the  Materials.  In  the  Itinerary  afcribed  to  Antoninus  there  are  Fifteen  Roads, 
with  the  Stations  marked  upon  them,  and  the  Diftances  between  them  in  Miles,  which,  taken 
all  together,  make  a  Total  of  Two  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Seventy-nine  Miles,  the  Conflruc- 
6f  which  mutt  have  neceffaiily  confumed  much  Time,  required  much  Toil,  and  demanded 
immenfe  Treafures. 

n  Jeffery  of  Monmouth  who  tranflated,  and  thofe  who  give  any  Credit  to  the  old  Britifh  Hif- 

tot  y,  afciibe  thelc  Roads  to  the  Kings  Molmutius  and  Belinus,  who  governed  here  fome  Ages  (ao- 

they  fay)  before  the  Coming  of  J.  Ca:  far.      But  our  moft  ancient  and  authentick  Authors,  fuch 

ileas  and  Beda,  affirm,  that  they  were  made  by  the  Romans,  and  they  have  been  vciy  juftljt 

followed  by  the  Learned.     Ranulph  fligden  gives  us  an  Account  of  the  Four  great  Roads,  which 

are  alio  mentioned  in   our  old  Chronicles  in  Verfe  as  well   as  Profe.     Richard   of  Chencefter,  a 

Monk  of  Weftmiufter,  who  died  about  A.  D.  1400,   though  his  Work  hath  been  but  lately  pnb- 

ve  another  and  more  copious  Itinerary,  in  which  he  removes  the  Caftra  Alata  from  Edin- 

-,  to  Invernefs,   which  gives  a  Colour  to  the  old  Notion,  that  a  Roman  Road  once  went  frcm. 

Cornwall  to  Caithnefs.     Our  ableft   Authors  on.  our  Antiquities,  viz.  Leland,  Camden,  Somner, 

&c.   have  incidentally  treated  this  Subject.     Others  have  written  exprefs  Commentaries  on  the  Iti- 

■V  of  Antoninus,  as  Robert  Talbot,  William  Burton,  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  Dean  of  York,  and. 

.    Survey  of  England  is  a  Book  of  the  fame  Nature.     The  Itinerary- was  firft  printed 

at  Florence  A.  D.  1519,  8vo.     So  much  as  regards  Britain  was  publifhed  by  Hanifon  at  the  ( 

of  his  Defcription  of  Britain,  A.  D.  1587.  from  MSS.  and  upon  this  Edition  Burton  wrote  his 

t     Hineniary  A.  D.  1658.     F.  Jerom  Surita  publithed  his  correct  Edition,  of  the  whole  Itinerary, 

with  Ms  learned  Annotations  thereon.  Col.  Agrip.  A..D.   icco.  Svo. 
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The  Saxons,  when  they  became  Mailers  of  the  Southern  Parts  of  this  Hie, 
mewed  very  great  Refpect  to  thefe  ancient  Roads,  as  plainly  appears  by 
the  Names  they  bellowed  upon  them,  and  which  are  indeed  the  only  Names 
that  they  are  now  known  by  to  us,  and  very  probably  they  were  not  tbemfelves 
wanting,  in  their  flourifhing  State,  in  providing  in  this  refpect  for  the  pub- 
lick  Convenience  °.  ■  Cut  the  Inroads  of  the  Danes,  which  occafioned  fuch 
general  Defolation,  had  no  doubt  dreadful  EfFeds  on  thefe.  After  that, 
the  Norman  Conquer!  feems  to  have  been  attended  with  no  more  favour- 
able Confequences  in  refpect  to  the  Trade,  than  with  regard  to  the  Agri- 
culture of  this  Country.  It  may  be,  however,  that  even  down  to  this  Pe- 
riod fome  of  the  principal  Roads  were  in  tolerable  Condition,  which  might 
make  the  People  lefs  anxious  about  repairing  them,  or  providing  new. 
But  the  lone  Continuance  of  our  Civil  Wars  were  attended  with  ftill  more 
fatal  Effects ;  and  when  the  Nation  had  Time  to  breathe,  we  find  fome 
Laws  were  made  reflecting  a  Point  at  all  Times  of  fuch  apparent  Utility, 
and  which  at  that  Period  were  become  of  indifpennble  NecelTity  p. 

When  the  interior  Peace  of  this  Country  was  reftored,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that,  fome  Attention  fliewn  to  the  Encouragement  of  Induitry, 
the  Parent  of  our  domeftick  Trade,  as  this  began  to  extend,  it  from  thence 
became  requifite  to  take  more  ftable  Methods  for  a  conltant  and  regular 
Communication,  and  this  at  length  produced,  in  refpect  to  Roads,  a  Kind 
of  Syitem,  which  hath  been  altered  in  many  Particulars,  as  the  Changes 
in  the  Times  and  in  the  Circumftances  of  the  People  rendered  it  necef- 
fary<i.     Yet  this  Syitem,  and  thefe  Changes   by   no   means    anfwering   the 

Ends 

0  The  Law  De  Pace  Qua t nor  Cheminorum,  and  the  Appellation  ftill  In  Ufe,  of  the  King's  High- 
ways ,  fliew  how  much  they  were  anciently  refpedted.  The  Four  great  Roads  were,  the  Folfe, 
Watling-ltreet,  Erming  or  Ermin,  called  alfo  Beliiig-ftreet,  and  Ikeneld,  Ryknild,  or  Rykeneld- 
ftreet.  As  to  the  Etymology,  Extent,  and  Direction  of  all  which,  the  Learned  are  in  Sentiments 
much  divided.  In  their  Wars  with  the  Britons,  the  Saxons  commonly  occupied  Roman  camps. 
When  they  had  fubdued  the  Country,  in  building  their  Towns  they  made  Choice  of  B-oman 
Stations.  This  of  courfe  preferved  the  Roads.  Thefe  and. the  Camps  alfo  were  in  like  Manner 
ufed  by  the  Danes,  both  adding  to  or  altering  a  little,  as  their  Fields  of  Battle  plainly  ihew,  which, 
When  particularly  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  on  or  near  fome  of  the  Roman  Roads. 

P  By  the  Statute  of  wlnchefter,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  fome  Provifion  is  made  for  the  Se- 
curity of  Highways,  by  differing  no  Wood  to  grow  within  Two  hundred  Feet  on  one  Side  or 
other,   that  Pa  might   not  be   furprifed  by  Thieves.     In  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII.  fume 

Paws  were  enacted  for  preferving  and  amending  Caufeways,  and  for  facilitating  the  making  new 
and  more  commodious  Roads,  by  the  giving  to  fuch  as  made  them  legally  through  their  own  Lands 
Property  of  the  Soil  and  in  the  Materials  of  the  old  ones.  As  to  the  lefTer  Roads  between 
Town  and  Town,  they  were  left  to  the  Protection  of  the  common  Law  (Knyghton  de  Eventibus 
Anglix,  ap.  x.  Script,  col.  1356,  1357.)  to  which  the  prefcriptive  Right  of  Regulation  Rill  re- 
mains, where  not  exprefly  altered  by  Statute. 

1  The  Origin  of  this  Syitem  may  be  found  in  Stat.  2.  Sc  3.  Phil.  &  Mar.  cap.  8.  The  Pre- 
amble declares,  that  the  Roads  were  tedious  and  noifome  to  travel  in,  and  dangerous  to  PafTen- 
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Ends  of  a  growing  Commerce,  a  new  Mode  was  introduced  towards  the 
Middle  of  the  laft  Century,  which  hath  been  generally  followed  in  this, 
by  applying  to  the  Legislature  to  eflabliih  Tolls  for  amending  old  and 
making  new  Roads,  fo  that  by  a  gradual  Extenfion  of  thefe,  which  are 
called  Turnpike  Ways,  the  whole  Kingdom  is  become  much  more  per- 
vious than  it  was  in  former  Times ;  an  Advantage  flowing  chiefly  from 
thefe  Taxes,  impofed  indeed  by  Parliament,  but  impofed  on  a  juft  Fore- 
fight  of  the  Benefits  they  would  produce  at  the  Solicitation  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  paid  r.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  judicious,  tho' 
expenfive  Arrangement,  that  our  Roads  became  fafe,  fpacious,  and  have 
generally  fpeaking  been  kept  in  good  Order ;  and  by  the  perfifting  in  this 
Mode,  thus  recommended  by  its  good  Effects,  the  Land-Carriage  of 
this  Country  correfponds  at  prefent  in  a  great  Degree  with  its  Commerce, 
and  as  Plenty  obeys  the  Call  of  Induffry,  we  find  both  fpread  by  this 
means  into  almoft  every  Corner  of  the  Ifland.  The  Benefits  arifing  from 
thefe  Improvements  are  equally  numerous  and  obvious,  though  more  ad- 
mired perhaps,  at  leaft  more  confidered,  by  Foreigners  than  by  ourfelves. 
For  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Country,  to  which  thefe  beau- 
tiful and  commodious  Roads  add  no  fmall  Elegance  as  well  as  Convenience,. 
Land-Carriage,  which  arifes  folely  from  them,  is  a  Matter  of  prodigious 
Importance,  if  we  confider  the  Amount  of  the  Sums  it  cofts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  advert  to  the  Circumflances  connected  with  it s.     Let  us,   for 

Example, 

gers  and  Carriages.  For  the  Remedy  of  this,  it  is  enacted,  that  in  every  Parifh,  Surveyors  of 
the  Highways  {hall  be  annually  chofen,  and  the  Inhabitants  obliged,  according  to  their  refpeflive 
Properties,  to  find  Labourers  and  Carriages,  for  a  certain  Number  of  Days,  to  work  thereon. 
This  Law  was  in  almoft  every  fubfequent  Reign  reviewed,  altered,  varied,  added  to,  or  amended, 
that,  to  form  a  juft  Notion  of  tha  Subjefr,  required  no  fmall  Time,  Patience,  and  Application, 
as  the  Reader  will  perceive,  who  confults  the  Title  of  Highways  in  Burn's  Juftice.  But  all 
thefe  Afts,  for  the  Eafe  and  Benefit  of  the  Nation,  are  repealed,  and  the  Subftance  of  them  all 
reduced  into  a  fingle  Statute. 

r  As  the  great  Object  of  the  Romans,  in  their  ftupendous  Roads  and  Caufeways,  was  the  fafe- 
and  fpeedy  March  of  their  Armies,  and  preferving  a  certain  and  conftant  Communication  be- 
tween their  Stations,  fo  the  principal  End  of  ours  is,  the  promoting  Trade,  and  both  I  prefumc 
to  be  equally  well  calculated  for  the  obtaining  their  refpeiftive  Ends.  If  the  Syftem,  which 
hath  been  ftated  in  the  former  Note,  had  anfwered,  there  had  been  no  Need  of  Turnpikes,  and 
it  is  only  from  the  good  Effefts  that  they  have  produced  we  have  feen  them  fpread.  The  Atten- 
tion (hewn  by  the  Legiflature,  in  regulating  the  Commiflioners  and  other  Officers;  the  Size, 
Extent,  and  other  Circumftances  of  the  Roads,  the  Number  of  «Horfes,  the  Weight  of  Car- 
riages, the  Breadth  of  Wheels,  as  well  as  the  Rate  of  Tolls,  with  a  Multitude  of  other  Parti- 
culars, proves  an  Intention  of  approaching  at  leaft  to  Perfection  in  the  Plan.  If  this  is  lefs  viable 
in  the  Execution,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  common  Frailties  of  Men.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the 
comparative  Excellence  of  thefe  Roads,  and  the  continual  Advantages  flowing  from  them,  inconr 
tcftibly  prove  the  Truth  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  Text. 

3  That  the  Produce  of  Land  Carriage,  conftant  and  cxtenfive  as  it  is,  muft  amount  in  the 
"Whole  to  a  prodigious  Sum,  is  as  eafy  to  comprehend  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  But 
it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  and  which  is.  of  more  Confequeocc  to  the  Community,   is  coctnually 

increafing,. 
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Example,  contemplate  the  Size  and  Burthen  of  thofe  numerous  British 
Caravans,  if  the  Expreflion  may  be  permitted,.  I  mean  our  Stage  Wag- 
gons, which  are  in  conftant,  continual,  and  regular  Motion  from  one  greaS 
Town  to  another,  and  from  all  of  them  to  the  Metropolis.  Thefe  are  Ma- 
chines of  coniiderable  Price,  and  are  attended  with  almoft  daily  Expence 
in  regard  to  Repairs.  Let  us  lik.  ewife  tae  into  View  the  valuable  Cattle 
by  which  they  are  drawn,  and  which  are  alfo  maintained  with  Care  and 
Coft,  fupplying  from  their  Employment  a  very  comfortable  Subfiftence  to 
Multitudes  of  honeft  and  induftrious  Families  *.  Let  us  to  thefe  join  ths 
numerous,  commodious,  I  had  almoft  faid  magnificent  Inns,  on  all  thefe 
fpacious  well-frequented  Roads,  which  we  may  truly  fay  peculiarly  diftinguifh 
this  Country,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  maintain  and  fupport  Numbers 
in  different  Stations  u.  To  thefe  let  us  add  thofe  great  Towns  that  are 
become  fo  either  purely  or  principally  from  their  Situation  on,  and  the 
Benefits  which  they  derive  from,,  the  Roads  that  pafs  hard-by  or  directly 
through  them  w.     Neither  muff,  we  forget  the  Rife  of  Arts,  from  the  in- 

crealed 

increafing.  As  Convenience  directs,  they  in  fome  Places  employ  Pack-horfes,  fome  of  which 
carry  near  a  Quarter  of  a  Ton  ;  in  others,  Carts.  Stage-Coaches,  exclufive  of  PafTengers,  carry 
a  great  deal,  fo  do  many  new-invented  Machines  for  carrying  Fifh,  &c.  Our  Stage  Waggons 
are  retrained  by  Law  to  Six  Horfes,  and  to  a  Lading  of  Three  Tons,  which  fhews  they  could 
carry  more.  Of  all  thefe  Conveyances  near  Sixteen  hundred  fet  out  from,  and  of  courfe  return 
to  London,  fome  Six  Times,  fome  Three,  many  Twice,  and  almoft  all  of  them  Once  a  Week. 
All  this,  or  at  leaft  the  far  greateft  Part  of  this  regular  and  beneficial  Intercourfe  between  the  moft 
diftant  Parts  of  this  Ifland,  has  arifen  within  the  Compafs  of  a  Century. 

1  In  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  Infhnces  only  can  make  Things  plain.  On  this  Head,  Two  ho- 
nouiable  Perfons  have  obligingly  put  it  in  my  Power  to  give  the  following  authentick  Particulars. 
A  ftrong  complete  Stage  Waggon  (Wood  and  Iron  Work  included)  may  coft  from  Fifty  to  Se- 
venty Pounds.  The  annual  Repairs  of  fuch  a  Waggon  may  amount  from  Fourteen  to  Twenty 
Pounds.  The  firft  Coft  of  Eight  Horfes,  One  hundred  and  Sixty  Pounds ;  One  and  fometimes 
Two  die  in  a  Year.  Harnefs  for  thefe  Horfes  from  Sixteen  to  Twenty  Pounds.  Annual  Re- 
pairs at  leaft  Three  Pounds.  A  Waggon,  that  is,  the  Bed  or  Body  of  it,  «iay  iaft  fome  Years; 
if  in  conftant  Work  the  Expence  in  Shoeing,  Feeding,  Inns,  Turnpikes,  and  Driveis  Wages, 
come  to  Twenty  Pounds  a  Week.  It  will  be  evident,  from  the  Confidention  of  thefe  Circum- 
ftances,  that  all  which  hath  been  faid  in  the  Text  is  well  founded,  and  that  Land  Carriage  en- 
courages Induftry,  promotes  Circulation,  and  gives  Bread  to  many  Thoufands. 

u  It  is  a  juft  Obfervation,  that  nothing  can  afford  a  clearer  Indication  of  the  true  State  of  a 
Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  than  the  publick  Inns.  In  fome  of  the  chief  Cities  in  Germany 
v.nd  the  Low  Countries  they  are  highly  commended  ;  pafTable  in  France,  celebrated  at  Lyons, 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  Swifferland,  indifferent  in  Italy,  worfe  in  Spain,  and  ftill  worfe  in  Poland. 
In  this  Country  they  were  not  formerly  what  they  now  are.  Bufinefs  and  Pleafure  fupport  them,, 
and  conftant  Emulation  hath  made  them,  in  moft,  commodious,  in  fome  Places  fplendid.  In 
London  fome  Inns  are  a  Sort  of  Magazines  and  Warehoufes,  where  Commodities  and'  Manufac- 
tures are  depofited  till  fold.  In  both  Town  and  Country  they  are  large  coftly  Buildings,  pay 
high  Rents,  and,  befides  their  Owners  and  their  Families,  maintain  a  very  large  Number  of  Ser- 
vants and  Dependents. 

w  The  Advantages  arifing  from  fpacious  and  well-ordered  Roads  produced  an  Application  for 
Turnpikes,  the  very  Expence  of  which  is  an  incoateftable  Proof  of  their  real  and  permanent  Uti- 

4-  Hrff 
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creafed  Cultivation  of  Lands,  rendered  eafy  as  well  as  requilite  by  their 
Means,  as  the  different  Condition  in  which  they  now  are,  to  that  in  which 
they  actually  were  a  Century  paft,  fufficiently  and  inconteftably  prove  x. 
All  thefe  Circumtlances,  duly  weighed  and  maturely  meditated  upon,  fully 
demonilrate  the  Redlitude  of  that  Principle  on  which  thefe  ltupendous 
Improvements  were  undertaken,  and  which  do  fo  much  Honour  to  the 
Activity,  Vigour,  and  Steadinefs,  with  which  in  fo  fhort  a  Space  of  Time 
they  have  been  and  are  flill  carried  on,  with  fuch  evident  Advantages  to 
Individuals  and  fuch  general  Credit  to  the  Nation. 

Amonsgt  the  almoft  innumerable  Benefits  that  have  arifen  to  us  from 
the  great  and  gradual  Improvement  of  our  publick  Roads,  there  is  one 
that  deferves  more  diilinct  and  deliberate  Notice,  which  is  the  prodigious 
Convenience  it  affords,  for  the  conftant  and  regular,  as  well  as  quick  and 
certain  Conefpondence  by  the  Post  T.  This  Manner  of  conveying  Intelli- 
gence 

lity.  Tift  conftant  Facility  of  Carriage  hath  produced  Manufactures  where  there  were  none  be- 
fore, or  probably  ever  would  have  been,  but  from  this  Circumftance.  By  this  and  other  Benefits 
fevcral  Villages  have,  even  within  our  Memory,  grown  into  fubftantial  Towns.  Moft  of  the 
larger  Towns  are  likewife  increafed,  as  is  evident  from  new  Houfes  and  additional  Buildings. 
A  regular  Communication  always  effects  this  ;  we  fee  it  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  Accounts  we  have  of  China  will  feem  lefs  wonderful,  if  we  reflect  that  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  we  have  fome  Hundreds  of  Towns  on  our  great  Roads. 

1  The  Facts  afferted  in  the  foregoing  Note  will  fcarce  be  difputed,  but  the  Inference  in  the 
Text  polTibly  may.  Many  think  the  great  Increafe  of  Towns,  and  the  reigning  Inclination  of 
People  to  refide.iu  them,  hath  a  vifible  Tendency  to  depopulate  the  Country,  and  thereby  IcfTen 
its  Produce.  But  whence  does  this  Defire  of  living  in  Towns  proceed  i  Becaufe  Induftry  enables 
People  in  Towns  to  live  better.  Numbers  living  better,  muft  create  an  increafed  Consumption. 
But  of  what  :  Moft  clearly  of  the  Produce  of  the  Country.  If  therefore  the  Confumption  be 
inlarged,  the  Cultivation  muft  be  augmented  in  proportion,  and  thofe  employed   therein  be  con- 

ujently  benefited  thereby  !  The  Voice  of  Reafon  feems  loud,  but  the  Language  of  Facts  is 
fti!l  louder.  All  the  Lands  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  thefe  Towns,  from  which  Lands,  the  In- 
habitants, occafional  Vilitants,  and  Pailengers,  are  fupplied  with  Milk,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Lamb, 
Mutton,  Veal,  and  Beef,  are  much  raifed  in  their  Value,  and  not  a  little  improved  by  Plenty  of 
Manure,  which  Towns  conftantly  fupply.  It  maybe  laid,  this  regards  only  Paft u rage.  It  would 
be  I  Truth,  if  thefe  People  ate  no  Bread.     Rut  by  the  Help  of  their  Turnpike  Roads 

may  receive  Corn  and  Flour  from  even  diftant  Markets. 

y  W  n .of  Ports  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Cyrus  the  Great  ;  and  his  Succef-' 

fors  in  the  Empire  of  Perfia  appointed  One  hundred  and  Eleven  Royal  Stations  or  Foft-honfes,  to 
convey  their  Edicts  from,  and  Intelligence  to  their  capital  City  of  Suza.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans adopted  this  Perfian  Inftitution.  The  noble  Roads  of  the  latter  enabled  them  to  give  this 
ufeful  Defign  the  moft  .  lifhmcnt.     They  had  Inns  at  proper  Diftances,  and   interme- 

ges.  Charlemagne  fettled  Ports  as  Emperor  thro' 
ail  ;  Lewis  i  ..      Ail   thefe  were   chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 

for.jfhc-.S  ailated  for  ptiblick  Benefit.     It  was  fo  when  fir  ft  intro- 

duced here,  and  the  life  made  of  Poft-houfes  was  onlv  to  fiirnilh  Horfes,  the  Rate  of  which  were 
in  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI.  fixed  at  One  Penny  a  Mile.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Time,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  chief  Polt-m.dkr.  The  foreign  Merchants,  however,  chofe  their  own,  till  falling 
out  amongft  themfelves,  the  City  defircd  that  Queen  to  appoint  one.    For  fomc  time  after  the  Ma- 
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gence  was  adopted  many  Ages  ago  in  other  Countries,  and  even  in  our 
own,  but  in  a  very  rude  and  iuiperfedr.  State,  till  the  Long  Parliament  in 
the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Firft  reduced  into  fome  Order  what  had  been 
before  a  Thing  of  little  Coniequence,  and,  by  givmg  it  a  regular  and  uni- 
form Eftablifliment,  may  be  laid  to  have  ltruck  out  the  Rudiments  ot"  what 
it  new  is  •'.  This  was  much  improved  and  legally  fettled  by  Parliament 
ibon  after  the  Reiteration  ;  and  the  (everal  Branches  of  it,  foreign  as  well 
as  domcfiick,  very  judicioufly  regulated,  and  the  Rates  of  Pottage  adjufted. 
on   mc  Terms.     This   Method  was   attended   with    fuch   beneficial 

Confequences,  that  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  Plan,  with  a  few 
Alterations,  was  very  prudently  extended  to  all  the  Britilh  Dominions  in 
America  as  well  as  Europe,  the  Authority  of  the  Poft-mafter  General  in 
directing  the  Operations  of  f6  vaft  a  Correspondence,  according  to  the  Di- 
rections of  that  Law,  being  judged  effential  to  the  Unity  of  the  Britilh  Em- 
pire, and  is  considered,  in  that  Light,  as  one  of  the  moft  memorable  Acts 
in  our  Statute  Book-1. 

In  virtue  of  this  well-confidered  and  judicious  Eftablifhment,  the  Ob- 
ject of  this  important  Inllrument  of  publick  Utility  was  fo  effectually  pro- 
moted, that  it  received  continual  Augmentations,  efpecially  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  Crofs  Pofxs  ;  and  by  a  Law  in  his  prefent  Majefty's  Reign  fome 
new  Regulations  were  made  for  rendering  the  Carriage  of  Letters  cheaper 

nagement  of  Correfpondence  was  in  the  Hands  cf  private  Pcrfons,  who  carried  it  on  at  their 
own  Expence,  and  for  their  own  Advantage. 

1  In  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  this  Point  came  to  be  confidercd  in  a  proper  Light,  as  a  Thing 
that  might  be  rendered  beneficial  to  the  Crown,  and  of  infinite  Utility  to  the  Nation.  A  I). 
1635  he  published  a  Proclamation  (Fcedera,  xix.  p.  649.)  regulating  the  Rates  of  Portage, 

ing  private  Polls,  and  pointing  out  what  we  ffile  the  North  and  Weft  Roads,  fo  that  pro- 
bably if  the  Troubles  had  not  broke  out  foon  after,  the  Poft-Cfftce  might  have  been  graduallv 
brought  into  good  Order.  A.  D.  1 64 4.  the  F  tnent,  having  this  Matter  under  their  Confi- 
deration,  beftowed  the  Foreign  Offke  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Inland  on  Edmund 
Prideaux,  Efqnire,  an  cmiaent  Lawyer,  who  made  great  Savings,  and  introduced  a  regular  and 
excellent  Eftablifliment.  About  M  afterwards  it  was  farmed  to  Mr.  John  Manly,  and  when 

Cromwell  was  Pn  te&<  r  i  e  made  his  Secretary  John  Thnfloe  Poft-mafter. 

3  By  Stature  J2th  Car.  II.  Csp.  35;  the  Poft-Ofhce  is    coropl  moft   difiinc*Hy  regu- 

lated in  k  tes  as  we'l  of  Foreign  a?  Inland  Letters,   the  Revenue  arifing   from  it 

given  to  the  King,  and  .  rate  Ports  (t  Letter-C  the. Umverfi ties')  abfolc 

fuppreffed.     By  Stat,  ij  Car.  II.  Cap.  14.  th«  '  Po!i-Oihce  are  both  fettled  on 

James  Duke  of  York.     By  Stat.  9  Anna?,  Cap.  10.   the  former  L.iws  in  reference   to  e  all 

of  them  repealed,  and  a  new  Syltcrn  eftablifhed  through  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Btitiih  Empire, 
This  is  put  under  a  Poft-Mafter  General,  who  is  authorized  to  appoint  Poft-Maftcrs  at  Edinbui 
Dublin,  New  York,  Src.  and  through  all  tl  ces   on  the  Continent,  and   in  all  the  Britilh 

Hies  in  America.     Rates  arc  fettled  for  Letters  Foreign  and  inland  ;  and  in  all  Parts  of  Scotland, . 
Ireland,  and  America,  and  by  Authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  fame  Powers 
nequifiK  to  the  Execution  cf  his  Office  in  England  arc  vefted  in  him  and  his  Deputies  in  all  th 
Countries. 
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and  more  commodious,  the  Prudence  of  which  has  been  vifible  in  its  Con- 
sequences, and  in  the  amazing  Increafe  of  Correfpondence  l\  The  Reve- 
nue ariling  from  the  Poft,  the  Consideration  of  which  is  not  our  prefent 
Concern,  though  in  itfelf  very  coniiderable,  is  of  all  others  the  moSt  chear- 
fully  paid,  on  account  of  the  fingular  Benefits  that  attend  it.  The  Amount 
of  this  Revenue  Serves  as  an  Index  to  thofe  prodigious  Advantages  that 
from  it  are  derived  to  the  Community,  and  is  an  incontestable  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  otherwife  inconceivable  Intercourfe  carried  on  with  the  utmoft 
Facility,  Celerity,  and  Security,  through  the  wide  Expanfe  of  the  British. 
Dominions  c.  By  this  alfo,  which  is  an  additional  Emolument  to  Society, 
a  very  large  Number  of  Perfons  in  very  different  Situations  of  Life  find  full 
Employment,  and,  according  to  their  different  Stations,  derive  from  thence 
.a  conStant  and  fuitable  Sublicence.  We  may  alfo  from  the  State  of  the 
Poll  Office  in  Several  Periods,  which  we  can  eafily  and  certainly  know, 
.collect  a  tolerable  Notion  of  the  comparative  Progrefs  of  our  Induftry  and 
Commerce  d.     A  Thing  of  fingular  Utility  in  itfelf,  and  which   perhaps, 

with 

b  By  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  Cap.  7.  a  Claufe  in  the  lart-mentioned  Aft,  direfting  Seven  hundred 
Pounds  a  Week  to  be  paid  every  Tuefday  out  of  the  Port-Office  Revenue  into  the  Exchequer, 
for  Thirty-two  Years,  is  made  perpetual,  and  carried  to  the  General  Fund.  The  Privilege  of 
franking,  or  exempting  their  Letters  from  the  Charge  of  Portage,  had  been  allowed  to  Members 
of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  from  the  legal  Eftabliihment  of  the  Port-Office  by  Warrants  from 
the  Crown  ;  but  was  allowed,  and  put  under  proper  Regulations,  by  Stat.  4.  Geo.  III.  Cap.  24. 
In  the  fucceeding  Year  this  important  ErtaWifhment  was  again  reviewed,  and  improved  by  Stat. 
5  Geo.  III.  Cap.  25.  This  Aft,  proceeding  on  the  Bafis  of  Queen  Anne's  Law,  extends  the 
Bounds  of  the  Port-Office  in  America,  reduces  and  regulates  anew  the  Rates  of  Portage,  pro- 
vides for  the  Security  of  all  Letters  and  Packets  intrurted  to  this  Conveyance,  and  makes  many  ne- 
■ceflary  and  proper  Amendments. 

c  The  Romans,  improving  on  the  Perfian' Model,  not  only  looked  upon  their  Capital  as  Mif- 
trefs  of  the  World,  to  the  very  Limits  of  which  (according  to  their  Apprehenfions)  their  Roads 
had  been  rtretched.  They  went  yet  farther  ;  they  held  their  whole  Dominions  to  be  an  Extenfion 
oiily  of  their  City,  and  thefe  prodigious  military  Ways,  no  more  than  fo  many  lengtheaed  Streets 
of  Rome.  With  at  kaft  equal  Propriety  may  this  Idea  be  adapted  to  our  own  Country.  By 
the  Valour  of  our  People,  the  Wifdom  of  our  Counfels,  and  the  Bleffing  of  Providence  on 
both,  our  Empire  is  as  extenfive  as  we  need  wifh,  through  which  the  Directions  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  Applications  of  Subjefts  circulate  with  regular  Facility  ;  the  Correfpondence  of  all 
who  are  concerned  in  Commerce  is  carried  on  with  uniform  Freedom  and  Certainty  ;  and,  when- 
ever difpofed  to  return  from  her  mort  dirtant  Dominions,  the  Mother  Country  communicates  to 
her  Children  all  the  Rights  of  Citizens.  Britain  therefore  is  truly,  in  refpeft  to  her  Provinces, 
the  Seat  of  Empire,  the  Center  of  Commerce,  and  the  Haven  of  Repofe. 

*  The  Convenience  of  a  regular  Correfpondence  was  abfolutxly  requifite  to  Trade,  and  from 
thence  the  Condition  of  the  one  indicates  in  a  great  Degree  the  State  of  the  other.  Some  Hints 
on  this  Head  (hall  be  given  ;  but  the  Accounts  of  the  Port-Office,  which  would  fet  the  Point  in 
a  clear  Light,  are  not  in  a  private  Perfon's  Power.  When  Mr.  Edmund  Pridcaux  was  Inland  Port- 
marter,  A.  D.  1644.  he  was  fuppofed  to  colleft  about  Five  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum.  The 
Parliament  farmed  the  Ports,  A.  D.  1654.  to  Mr.  Manley  (Scobell.  358.)  at  10,000  1.  After 
the  Reftauration,  A.  D.  1664.  Daniel  O'Neale,  Efqj  farmed  them  (Stat.  15  Car.  II.  Cap..  .14.)  at 
Twenty-one  thoufand  Five  hundred  Pounds.     In  A.  D.   1674  they  were  let  (Chamberlayne's 
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with  the  fume  Clearnefs  of  Evidence,  can  fcarce  be  accomplished  any  other 

Way. 

As  fafe  and   fpacious  Roads  by  Land  are  in  many  refpects  highly  com- 
modious,   fo    thole    Conveyances,    which    the   Chinefc   call   emphatically 
Water-Ways,  are  of  equal  Utility  and  Convenience,  and  are  even  Supe- 
rior in  Point   of  Cheapnefs  and   Facility.     The  Three  famous  navigable 
Rivers  in  South  Britain,  Thames,  Severn,   and  Trent,  afforded  in  all  Ages 
fuch  apparent  Proofs  of  this,   and  the  Benefits  derived- from  them  were  lb 
numerous  and  fo  obvious,  that  thro'  a  long  Series  of  Years  they  were  con- 
sidered as  abfolutely  perfect  in  their  natural  State,  fo  that  no  farther  Atten- 
tion was  paid  to  them,  than  was  requisite  to  keep  them  free  from  Incum- 
brances, and  for  the  Prefervation  of  their  FiSh.     But  when  the  Eyes  of  the 
Nation  came  to  be  gradually  opened  in  .  refpect  to  Commerce,  it   was  dif- 
cerned  that,   fine,  pleafant,  and  profitable  as  thefe  Rivers  were,  they  might 
be  made  ftill  more  fo  by  the  removing  fome  Defects  e.     This  being  done 
with  Succefs,  occasioned  a  l'erious  Consideration  of  the  Condition   which 
other  Rivers  were  in,  from  Shallows  in  fome   Places,  the  Rifing   of  their 
Beds  from  injudicious  Cuts,   their  being  incumbered  with    Rocks,  Stones, 
or  RubbiSh,  and  other  natural  or  accidental  Impediments,  by  which  they 
were  rendered  unfit  for  Navigation. 

The  ConSequence  of  this  was,  the  forming  many  Projects  for  removing 
thefe  Inconveniencies,   as  maniteftly  appears  by  various   Conceffions  from 

Prefent  State)  at  Forty- three  thoufand  Pounds.     At  the  Acceflion  of  King  James,  A.  D. 
the  Polls  were  eftimated  (Stat,  i  Jac.  II.  Cap.  12.)  at  Sixty-five   thoufand  Pounds.     All 
feem  to  be  the  net  Produce.     At  the  Revolution,  A.  D.  1688,  the  grofs  Amount  was  Seven 
thoufand  Three  hundred  and  Eighteen  Pounds.     In  A.  D.  1697  it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Dave- 
nant,  Ninety  thoufand  Five  hundred  and   Five  Pounds.     In  A.  D.  1710  the  Stat   9  Annce  fa 
they  were  One  hundred  and  Eleven  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Sixty-one  Pounds.-     In  A.  D. 
1715  the  grofs  Amount  of  the  Inland  Office  came  to  One  hundred  and   Forty-five  thoufand  Two 
hundred  and  Twcntv- liven  Pounds.     In  A.  E>.  1744   the   fame  amounted   to  One  hundred  and 
Ninety  eight  thoufand  Two  hundred  and  Twenty-fix  Pounds.     Rut   the  total  grofs  Amount  of 
both  Inland  and  Foreign  Offices  (which  can  alone  demonflrate  the  Extenlion  of  our  Correfpond- 
ence)  was  that  Year  Two  hundred  and  Thirty- five  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Ninety-two  Pounds  ; 
and  Twenty  Years  after,  viz.  A.  D.  1764,  thegrofs  Amount  was  Four  hundred  and  Thirty-two 
d  and  Forty-eight  Pounds. 
«  In  order  to  fet  this  in  a  proper  Light,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  the  noble  River  of  Thames 
was  navigable  from  Lcchlade  to  Oxford;  and  from  Bercot,  Seven  Miles  below  Oxford,  to  London. 
In  the  Time  of  James  I.  the  removing  this  Stop  in  the  Navigation  from  Oxford  to  Beicot,  which  the 
growing  Communication  by  the  River  rendered  very  troublefome,  came  to  be  confidered  as  a  Thing 
of  Importance.    After  much  Deliberation  on  the  Means,  a  Law  was  obtained  for  this  Purpofe,  which 
however  was  not  carried  into  Execution.  But  the  great  Utility  of  the  Meafure  remaining  as  obvious 
as  ever,  the  Attempt  was  renewed,  and  the  Navigation  of  thefe  Seven  Miles  gained  in  virtue  of  the 
Powers  granted  by  St.u.  21  Jac.  I.  Cap.  32.  which  hath  proved   highly  beneficial,  by  bringing 
the  Produce  of  feveral  Counties  to  this  Metropolis,  and  making  them  Returns  of  various  Necel- 
■larics  from  hence. 
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the  Crown,  in  order  to  facilitate  fuch  Defigns ;  which  however,  from  a 
Variety  of  Caufes,  were  attended  in  general  with  little  Effect f.  In  Procefs 
of  Time  Applications  of  the  fame  Sort  (for  the  Idea  of  their  Expediency 
ftill  fubiifted)  were  made  to  the  Legiflature,  and  leveral  Laws  palled,  and 
large  Powers  were  given,  for  this  excellent  Purpofe.  But  even  thefe  were 
attended  with  rather  lefs  Succefs  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  a 
Concurrence  of  liniiter  Accidents,  to  fome  or  other  of  which  many  of  thefe 
well- intended  Undertakings  were  found  in  their  Progrefs  to  be  unluckily 
expofed  i.  But  however  fome  of  them  happily  fucceeded,  which,  by  the 
local  Advantages  they  produced,  abundantly  proved  the  wonderful  Utility 
of  fuch  Endeavours,  and  were  in  many  other  refpedb  attended  with  the 
mod  beneficial  Effecfs  K  As,  upon  reviewing  them,  it  feems  highly  pro- 
bable that  feveral  Attempts  of  this  Kind  mifcarried,  from  their  being  pre- 
maturely undertaken,  before  there  was  a  fufficient  Fund  of  Wealth  for 
the  Support  of  fuch  expenlive  Improvements,  the  Profits  of  which  were  in 
lbme  Degree  contingent,  and  perhaps  alfo  before  domeftick  Correfpondence 

f  There  are  many  Infhnces  of  thefe  in  the  roth  Tome  of  Rymer's  Foedcra,  particularly  one  in 
p.  686,  impowering  Commiffioners  to  render  the  River  Wey  navigable  to  its  Fall  into  the 
Thames.  It  is  evident  from  the  CommiiTion,  that  this  River  had  been  navigable  in  former 
Times  (which  might  be  the  Cafe  with  others)  but  was  grown  foul  and  choaked  at  this  time, 
which  Impediments  the  Commiffioners  were  directed  to  remove  This  was  effectually  done  thro' 
the  Care  and  Induftry  of  that  eminent  and  worthy  Patriot  Sir  Richard  Wefton  of  Sutton  Place, 
whom  we  have  already  celebrated  for  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Brabant  Husbandry,  which  Samuel 
Hartlib  published.  This  hath  been  exceedingly  beneficial  to  Snrry,  and  to  fome  Parts  of  the  ad- 
jacent Counties,  but  more  efpecially  to  the  ancient  Town  of  Guildford,  and  this  contributed  to 
keep  up  the  Defire  of  improving  Rivers,   notwithfhnding  fome  Attempts  failed. 

g  We  may  collect  this  from  various  renewed  Acts,  and  others  for  enlarging  the  Powers  for- 
merly granted.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  calculate  the  Expence  which  may 
be  requifite  in  fuch  Undertakings,  in  propoition  to  which  the  Duty  or  Tonage  paid  the  Proprie- 
tor or  Proprietors  is  fixed.  The  Conftruction  of  Locks  is  troublefome,  and  at  the  fame  time 
chargeable,  fubject  to  continual  Repairs,  and,  from  a  Variety  of  Caufes,  often  incertain.  From 
hence  it  hath  fometimes  happened,  that,  after  an  Act  obtained,  it  hath  been  many  Years  before 
the  Works  have  been  commenced  for  carrying  it  into  Execution.  In  the  Cafe  of  Worfley  Brook 
in  Lancafhire,  for  making  which  navigable  an  Act  faded  loGeo.  II.  Cap.  9.  nothing  was  done 
at  all  till  the  Duke  of  Briclgevvater's  Canal  was  undertaken,  and  then  this  Ciicumllance  being 
ffated  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Act,  Powers  are  granted  for  applying  the  Water  of  this  and  fome 
other  Brooks  for  making  and  fupporting  his  Grace's  then  intended  Canal  from  Worfley  to  Sal- 
ford. 

h  In  the  Firfl  Place,  we  ought  to  name  the  River  Lea,  commonly  called  Ware  River,  whicli 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  and  in  this  Point  of  Light  was  the  firft  River  diftinguifliL.l 
by  the  Care  of  the  Legiflature.  See  Stat.  1  3  Eliz.  Cap.  1  8.  Befides  this,  there  are  Twelve  other 
navigable  Streams  that  fwell  this  noble  River,  and  it  may  be  half  as  many  more,  which  Art  and 
Expence  might  alfo  render  navigable.  Inftances  of  the  fame  Kind  occur  in  other  Parts  ot  the 
Kin"dom,  as  of  the  Avon  in  the  South,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  at  Chrift  Church  in  Hampfhire. 
The  Lugg  and  Wye  in  the  Weft,  which  fall  into  the  Severn.  The  Aire  and  Calder  in  the  North, 
which,  after  their  Junction,  fall  into  the  Oufe,  and  with  it  into  the  Humber,  by  which  Rivers 
(fince  they  were  rendered  Davigable)  the  Manufactures  of  Leeds,  Wakefeild,  &c,  find*a  fpeedy, 
(afe,  and  fhoit  Pptfage  to  the  Port  of  Hull. 

2  had 
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had  acquired  fuch  a  Conliftency,  as  to  make  Plans  of  this  Nature  appear 
evidently  of  fuch  Importance  as  they  really  were.  It  is  therefore  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  feveral  of  them  may  be  again  refumed  and  carried  into 
Execution,  more  efpecially  if  we  reflect  how  much  better  thefe  Things  arc 
now  underftood,  and  how  many  new-invented  Methods  have  been  of  late 
Years  introduced,  which  may  be  applied  to  bring  them  to  Perfection,  or  at 
lead  to  that  Degree  of  Perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. 

But,  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  Conveyances  by  Water,  that  in  the 
Light  in  which  they  are  here  considered  certainly  deferve  Notice.  It  hath 
been  frequently  and  very  truly  obferved,  that  South  Britain  may  be  io  in- 
terfered in  Seven  or  perhaps  more  Places,  by  the  Junction  of  Rivers,  as  to 
produce  a  regular  inland  navigable  Correfpondence  between  the  Ports  upon 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Seas.  A  Thing  of  fuch  visible  Importance  and  Utility, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  apparently  practicable,  that  we  mayjuftly  wonder  it 
hath  continued  fo  long  in  Contemplation,  without  being  carried' into  Exe- 
cution i.  In  North  Britain,  fince  this  Work  hath  been  in  the  Prefs,  the 
Junction  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  is  actually  and  effectually  undertaken  ;  and 
the  Interfection  of  that  Part  of  the  Illand  between  Inverlochy  and  Invernefs 
is  fo  apparently  feafible,  that,  as  hath  been  already  ihewn,  it  might  with 
little  Labour  and  at  no  great  Expence  be  at  any  time  accomplished  k.     In 

»  The  Correfpondence  between  London  and  Briftol  being  very  e'xpenfive  by  Land,  and  tedious 
by  Sea,  it  was  natural  to  endeavour  at  finding  fome  Means  of  leffening  at  lealf,  if  not  removing  thefe 
Inconveniencies.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  propoied  to  make  ufe  of  the  Avon  which  runs  to  Briftol, 
and  the  Kennet  which  fells  into  the  Thames  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  this  ever  went  farther  than 
Speculation.  In  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
unite,  by  a  new  Cut  from  Lechlade,  the  Thames  with  the  Avon  that  paffes  through  Bath.  Cap- 
tiin  Yarranton  propofed  the  lame  Thing,  by  uniting  the  Thames  by  the  Charwell,  to  the  Avon 
by  the  Stour,  and  fo  to  the  Severn,  with  only  Eight  Miles  of  Land  Carriage.  It  feem'd  neceffary 
to  mention  thefe,  becaufe  it  may  become  requifite  to  review  and  fix  on  fome  one  of  them,  in  a 
future  Seafon,  when,  in  confequence  of  a  Method  to  be  hereafter  explained,  a  Communication 
fliall  be  accomplished  between  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Briftol.  For,  in  that  Cafe,  fome  fuch  Communi- 
caiion  by  Water  will  be  ncceflary  to  maintain  that  Intercourie  between  the  midland  Counties  and 
the  Capital,  which  is  of  fo  great  Confequence  to  both. 

k  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  thefe  diredr.  Canals  between  the  Two  Seas  will  be  of  great  and 
general  Ufe.  That  which  is-  now  carrying  on  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  will,  in  its  Progrefs, 
as  well  as  when  fiuilhed,  evince  this.  •  The  Number  of  People  employed  in  the  Work  mult  oc- 
cafion  a  great  Confumption,  and  of  courfe  encourage  the  railing  Proviiions,  to  the  no  fmall  Emo- 
lument of  the  Landholders.  They  will  receive  a  Confideration  for  cutting  through  their  Lands  ; 
in  other  Words,  a  Premium  for  fuffcring  their  Eftates  to  be  improved.  By  the  very  Cutting, 
the  various  Strata  will  be  made  known,  and  probably  feveral  valuable  Foffils  difcovered  that  other- 
wife  would  never  have  been  difclofed.  Many  who  come  as  Labourers,  will  fettle  there  and  be- 
come Inhabitants  ;  and  the  Sums  of  Money  which  this  great  Work  will  coll  mull  be  fpent  in  and 
gradually  circulate  through  this  Country,  which  will  have  a  very  vifible  as  well  as  beneficial 
Effect  on  the  Lands  and  the  People  by  that  time  it  is  finilhed.  A  Circumftance  of  prodigious 
Confequence  confidered  in  a  national  Light,  as  it  will  put  it  immediately  and  effectually  in  their 
Power  to  improve  all  the  local  Advantages  this  Canal  muft  necellarily  produce. 

L  1  z  reference 
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reference  to  artificial  Canals,  there  have  been  feveral,  and  thofe  too  very  corc- 
fiderable  in  this  Country,  made  at  different  Times,  for  different  Purpofes, 
and  by  different  Nations.  As  for  Inftance,  Cardike  or  Caer  Dike  by  the 
Romans;  mod  probably  in  the  Days  of  Agricola,  Forty  Miles  in  Extent, 
connecting  the  Rivers  Nyne  and  Witham,  which  the  Remains  of  it,  ftill 
vilible,  (hew  to  have  been  Twenty  Yards  in  Breadth,  and  which  lerved  for 
conveying  Corn  and  other  Proviiions  between  their  Stations  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Lincolnshire  1.  Oftdike  or  OftVs  Dike,  made  by  the  Saxons 
from  Briftol  to  Cheffer,  of  which  there  are  alio  fome  Remains,  generally 
fuppofed  to  have,  been  for  Defence  againft  the  Britons,  but  which  poffibly 
might  ferve  for  other  Purpofes  alfo.  FoiTdike,  cut  in  the  Reign  of  Henry 
the  Firff  (if  in  truth  it  was  not  Part  of  the  Cardike)  for  the  opening  a 
Communication  between  Lincoln  and  York,  by  the  Trent  and  Humber, 
which  Canal,  now  fliled  a  River,  is  about  Seven  Miles  in  Extent  m. 

Add  to  thefe,  as  we  may  veryjuffly,  the  more  modern  Navigations 
through  the  Fens,  which  are  large,  commodious,  and  extenfive,  of  the  fame 
Kind  with  thole  in  Holland,  of  fome  Canals  in  France,  and  eren  of  thofe 
in  China,  though  inferior  more  efpecially  to  the  lafl,  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Trarfick  of  that  mighty  Empire  being  carried  on,  and  that  too  with- 
much  Facility  and  Safety,   by   thefe   Water   Roads  n.     If  therefore  we 

have 

]  What  is  faid  of  this  noble  Canal,  which  does  fo  much  Honour  to  the  Romans,  in  the  Text, 
is  from  Moreton's  Natural  riiftory  of  Northamptonfhire,  p.  513 — 515.  But  the  very  ingenious 
Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Carauiius,  p.  123,  125,  138,  149,  160,  1 68,  188,  108, 
202,  gives  a  much  larger,  and  which  feems  to  be  no  improbable,  Account  of  this  Roman  Ca- 
nal, which  he  thinks  derives  its  Name  from  Caraufius,  not  from  his  making,  but  repairing,  fcour- 
ing,  and  enlarging  it  According  to  this  Gentleman,  he  founded  the  City  of  Granta,  out  of  which 
Cambridge  arofe,  and,  beginning  a  Canal  from  thence,  joined  it  to  this,  and  brought  down 
thereby  prodigious  Quantities  of  Grain,  from  the  fertile  Corn  Counties,  for  fupplying  the  Gari- 
10ns.  He  alfo  maintains,  that  he  continued  it  on  from  Lincoln  to  Torkfay,  where  falling  into  the 
Trent,  the  Navigation  was  carried  to  the  very  Extremity  of  the  Roman  Province.  Though  the 
greatelt  Part  of  this  Canal  be  either  filled  or  grown  up,  yet  in  fome  Places  it  is  flill  vifible  and: 
full  of  Water,  the  raifed  Road  running  by  it  is  alfo  very  apparent.  This  Affair,  to  which  our 
old  Antiquaries  were  Strangers,  deferves  to  be  more  exactly  inquired  into. 

'■1  It  did  not  feem  neceffary  to  take  Notice,  in  the  Text,  of  thofe  artificial, Creeks  made  by  Cuts 
iDto  Rivers,  as  at  Beverley  in  Yorkfhire,  becaufe  of  this  we  have  already  fpoken,  Vol.  I.  p.  174, 
175.  or  of  that  at  Chichefler,  which  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  this  fmall  neat  City,  which 
carries  on  a  very  great  Tra  le  in  Grain,  and  in  fome  Years  hath  exported  Thirty  thoufand  Quar- 
ters. I  will  take  this  Opportunity  of  adding,  that  a  Propofition  was  once  made  to  the  City  of 
York,  of  reftoring  its  ancient  Honour  as  a  Sea  Port,  by  cutting  a  ltrait  and  capacions  Canal  into 
the  Humber,  through  which  Veffels  of  confiderable  Size  might  have  come  up  from  the  Sea  di- 
rectly, which  muff  have  been  highly  advantageous  in  many  refpecls  to  this  ancient,  famous,  and 
well-feated  City,  which  certainly  deferves  to  be  embellifhed  and  improved,  as  well  as  refpected  and 
admired. 

n  As  our  great  Roads  over  all  Europe  came  in  the  Place  of  military  Ways  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans, fo  their  Canals  fervid  as  Modcis  for  Ours;     Suetonius  (in  Claudio,  Cap  i )  fpeaks  in  Ad- 

4  miration 
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have  been  later  in  more  generally  adopting  this  Mode,  it  may  be  afcribed  to 
a  Variety  of  Caufes  ;  fuch  as  our  having  many  other  Ways  of  Communica- 
tion, lels  adapted  to  thofe  Regions,  our  Country  being  not  of  lb  large  Extent 
as  to  render  this  Method  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and  the  cutting  fuch  Paf- 
fages  through  the  Lands  of  private  Perfons  being  lefs  agreeable  to  the  Na- 
ture and  Spirit  of  our  Government.  But  when,  through  an  Alteration  in 
the  State  of  our  Trade,  our  Manufactures,  and  our  Circumftances,  fuch 
Communications  appeared  to  be  really  neceffary,  there  could  no  reafonable 
"Poubt  be  entertained  of  their  being  found  exceedingly  practicable,  as  very 
few  Improvements  have  been  made  in  other  Parts  of  Europe,  which,  under 
proper  Management,  fupported  by  fteady  Perfeverance,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  introduce  here,  and  this  very  often  with  fuperior  Advantages  to 
thofe  which  were  our  Models.  A  Circumftance  that  ought  to  be  ever  re- 
membered as  a  juft  and  rational  Encouragement  to  new  Undertakings  of 
every  Kind,  provided  they  are  of  national  Utility  °. 

These  Obfervations  are  exceedingly  material  to  the  forming  diftinct  and 
accurate  Notions  of  our  lateft  Improvements,  which  can  never  be  obtained 

miration  of  the  Canal  made  by  Drufus,  which  diverted  the  Waters  of  the  Rhine  into  the  Yflel. 
The  Junction  of  the  Meufe  and  Rhine,  by  a  Canal  Twenty-three  Miles  in  Length,  was  made  by 
Corbulo  (Tacit.  Aunal.  Lib.  xi.)  to  avoid  a  PafTage  by  Sea,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  employ 
the  Troops.  Hence  thefe  Water  Communications  have  been  (o  much  efleemed  and  pracYifed  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  the  United  Provinces,  where  the  Making  and  Management  of  them  is 
perfectly  well  underfrood.  In  France  the  Canal  of  Briare  unites  the  Loire  aud  the  Seine.  It  is 
Thirty-three  Miles  in  Extent,  and  is  of  great  Utility  in  facilitating  the  Correfpondence  of  the  Ca- 
pital with  the  Provinces,  to  their  mutual  Benefit.  It  was  begun  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  and 
finifhed  under  the  Direction  of  Caidinal  Richelieu.  It  hath  Forty-two  Locks,  for  palling  each  of 
which  the  Proprietors  receive  a  fmall  Duty,  which  is  doubled  or  even  trebled  in  Exigencies  of 
State,  and  the  advanced  Duties  let  to  Farm  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Crown.  The  Canal  of  Orleans 
joins  the  fame  Rivers,  but  it  is  fhortcr,  and  hath  only  Twenty  Locks.  Almoft  every  City  and 
great  Town  in  China,  not  immediately  feated  on  a  Lake,  a  River,  or  a  Canal,  hath  a  navigable 
Cut  into  one  or  other  of  them,  by  which  they  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  Fiih  and  all  Kinds  of 
Water  Fowl,  and  have  a  cheap  and  conftant  Communication  with  their  Neighbours.  The  grand 
Canal  which  pafTes  from  Canton  to  Pekin  in  a  ftrait  Line  is  upwards  of  Eight  hundred  Miles  ire 
Length,  having  Seventy-five  Locks,  and  Foity-one  fine  Cities  on  its  Banks.  The  Emperor  hath 
near  Ten  thoufand  Veflels  thereon,  for  tranfporting  Provifions,  Manufactures,  and  the  Tributes  of 
the  Provinces  to  his  Courts.  Kircheii  Chin,  llluflr.  lib.  v.  Navaret.  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  Le  Comte, 
torn.  i.  p.  150.  Gemelli  Carreri,  lib.  i.  c.  5.   Du  Hilde,   torn.  ii.  p.  186. 

0  Innumerable  Inftances  might  be  produced  in  Support  of  this  Propofition  In  refpecf  to  Mi- 
nerals, a  Premium  brought  to  Light  Cobalt,  which,  without  a  Premium,  hath  been  alfo  difco- 
vered  in  North  Britain.  It  was  a  Reproach  caft  on  this  Country,  that  it  would  not  produce  Hops 
er  Corn  in  Plenty.  Experience  fhews,  without  Caufe.  It  was  faid  a  Century  and  an  Half  ago, 
that  we  could  have  no  good  Horfes  ;  we  have  now  as  fine  a  Breed  as  any  in  Europe.  In  the  for- 
mer Note  we  have  enumerated  moft  Sorts  of  Water  Communication,  and  in  the  Courfe  of  this- 
Chapter  it  will  manifeftly  appear  that  we  have  already  many,  and  may  have  them  all,  fo  far  as  is 
expedient  for  the  Size  and  Condition  of  this  Country.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  Canals  for  carrying 
on  Inland  Navigation  arc  new  and  lately  introduced,  fo  as  not  to  warrant  great  Commendations 
but  tbe  Profpcct  is  fair,  and  why  fttould  wc  not  enjoy  it  ? 

but 
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but  by  considering  maturely  the  Natures  of  them  reflectively,  the  Time 
wherein,  and  the  Circumftances  under  which,  they  were  entered  upon  or 
accomplished  j  for  thefe  will  fet  many  Things  in  a  clear  and  true  Point  of 
Light,  which  muft  have  been  otherwife  left  in  Obfcurity,  for  want  of  Room 
to  enter  into  long  Difcuflions,  by  this  means  rendered  unnecefl'ary,  becaufe 
every  Reader's  own  Reflection  will  point  out  fuch  Caufes  as  mull  effectually 
anfwer  that  End  p.  The  Superiority  of  Water  over  Land  Carriage,  where 
the  former  is  intirely  free  and  perfect  in  its  Nature,  is  fo  great,  that  it  was 
never  difputed ;  and  to  the  Advantages  arifing  from  this  alone,  feveral 
Places  owe  that  nouriihing  State  in  which  they  are  and  have  been  for 
Ages,  the  Ufe  of  this  Navigation  being  at  all  times  felf-evident.  But  the 
transferring  thefe  Benefits,  though  in  fomewhat  an  inferior  Degree,  to 
Rivers  not  navigable  in  a  State  of  Nature,  could  be  no  otherwife  effected 
than  by  the  Interpofition  of  Art,  invited  thereto  from  the  Views  of  Utility 
and  Profit  <i.  The  Fen  Navigations  were  in  a  great  meafure  the  Refult  of" 
Situation,  and  perhaps  from  that  Circumftance  held  to  be  impracticable  in  any 
other.  We  have  however  of  late  feen,  as  hath  happened  indeed  in  other 
Cafes,  that  this  was  not  a  well-founded  Conclufion  >'. 

P  It  hath  been  already  remarked,  that  one  Kind  of  Induftry,  and  one  Species  of  Improvement, 
makes  Way  for  another.  When  Property  was  rendered  fecure,  Agriculture  became  an  Art, 
•which  was  a  Drudgery  before.  When  Intereft  took  Place  of  Ufury,  Trade  reared  its  Head. 
As  the  Rate  of  Intereft  was  reduced,  it  began  to  expand.  As  Wealth  difFufed,  Manufactures  were 
every-where  introduced  ;  but  they  continued  only  to  creep,  till  Credit  gave  them  Wings.  Com- 
merce fpread  abroad,  Plantations  were  fettled,  Britain  took  the  Lead.  She  defended  the  Liber- 
ties of  Europe,  the  Nations  confided  in  her  publick  Faith  ;  her  Empire  grew,  her  Traffic^  ex- 
tended with  it.  Induftry  increafing,  required  frelh  Aids.  New  Ports  were  opened,  old  ones  im- 
proved, thefe  demanded  new  Roads ;  and  national  Vigour  flill  fwelling,  Inland  Navigations  are 
become  neceffary  to  promote  univerfal  Connection  through  the  Syftem. 

q  Thefe  cannot  be  always  intimately  and  effectually  united.  When  a  River  is  rendered  fo  far 
navigable,  as  that  Veirels  laden  can  pafs  through  it,  and  the  Freight  and  Lock  Duties  are  confi- 
derably  inferior  in  their  Amount  to  Land  Carriage,  Proprietors  feldom  incline  to  fpend  more 
Money  to  render  the  PafTage  (even  where  that  is  practicable)  ftill  more  commodious,  which  would 
be  neverthelefs  advantageous  to  the  Publick.  This,  as  Things  (land  at  prefent,  is  an  Evil  that 
fcarce  admits  of  Remedy.  On  the  other  Side,  publick  Benefit  is  fo  much  the  Object  of  the  Legif- 
lature,  that  the  Duties  are  often  fo  limited,  as  to  conftrain  the  Proprietor  not  to  carry  his  Im- 
provements beyond  what  thofe  Duties  will  bear,  and  from  one  or  other  of  thefe  many  of  thofe 
Defects  arife,  which  are,  though  very  unjuftly,  charged  in  general  upon  River  Navigations. 

'  In  China  they  have  a  Tradition,  that  in  very  early  Ages  their  whole  Country  was  overflowed, 
drained  by  Dint  of  Labour,  a  great  Part  of  the  Water  either  confined  to  Lakes,  or  carried  into 
the  Sea,  and  the  reft  difpofed  in  the  Canals  which  interfect  that  Empire.  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces the  fame  Caufe  hath  produced  the  fame  Effects,  in  refpect  to  Dikes  and  Canals.  In  Ireland 
thev  alfo  have  a  Tiadition,  that  the  Marines  arofe  there  from  an  Extravafation  of  Rivers,  which 
renders  Improvements  of  this  Kind  very  eafy  in  that  Illand.  This  being  vilibly  the  Cafe  likewife 
in  our  Fens,  might  very  well  eftabiifh  an  Opinion,  that  only  fuch  a  Soil  was  capable  of  fuch  Com- 
munications ;  and  this  once  prevailing,  prevented  any  Attempts  in  our  Inland  Counties  to  procure 
Conveniences,  of  the  Want  of  which  their  Inhabitants  were  however  fufficiently  fenfible. 

A  Noble- 
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A  Nobleman  of  the  Firft  Rank  formed  a  Dcfign  of  making  a  Canal 
from  Woriley  Bridge  to  Manchefler,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  for  the 
carrying  thither  his  Coals  ;  which  not  being  barely  for  his  own,  but  alfo 
for  the  publick  Benefit,  an  Act  of  Parliament  palled  in  Anno  Domini  1759, 
to  enable  him  to  undertake  this  Work,  with  all  the  proper  Claufes  for  fe- 
curing  the  Advantages  that  had  been  propofed  to  the  Community.  After 
the  Canal  was  actually  begun,  it  was  thought  practicable  to  carry  it  over 
the  River  Irwell  upon  Arches,  and  (o  over  Trafford  Mofs  to  Longford 
Bridge,  which  made  another  Act  neceflary ;  and  fuch  a  Law  being  ob- 
tained, this  ftupendous  Work  was  carried  into  effectual  Execution  s.  The 
Value  of  this  Mode  of  Navigation  came  from  thence  to  be  better  under- 
ftood,  and  the  very  extenlive  Ufes  to  which  it  might  be  applied  were  more 
clearly  comprehended.  In  confequence  of  thele  Difcoveries  it  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  over  the  Rivers  Merfey 
and  Bolland,  and  to  continue  it  to  that  Part  of  the  River  Merfey,  over- 
againft  the  Hemp  Stones,  in  the  County  of  Chefler,  where  that  River  is 
naturally  navigable,  and  the  Paflage  confequently  open  to  Liverpool.  The 
Powers  requilite  for  the  Performance  of  this  made  a  Third  Act  neceflary, 
which,  upon  the  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  through  which 
the  propofed  Canal  was  to  pafs,  and  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  it,  was 
likewife  obtained,  the  Duke  taking  upon  himielf  the  whole  Expence,  and 
this  without  demanding  any  Augmentation  of  Tonage  '. 

This 

s  We  owe  many  of  our  national  Benefits  to  happy  Experiments,  and  the  Canfequences  that 
have  unexpectedly  followed  them  ;  and  we  might  have  owed  more,  if  all  our  Artills  had  been 
endowed  with  Mr.  Brindley's  Sagacity,  and  their  Patrons  with  the  Perfeverance  and  publick  Spirit 
or  the  Duke  of  Bi  idgev  ater.  1  he  original  Scheme  of  the  Canal  was,  to  cany  it  from  Worfley 
to  Salford  near  Manchefler,  both  on  the  fame  Side  of  the  River  Irwell,  as  the  Firft  Aft  of  Par- 
liament (hews.  But  when  this  Defign  was  changed,  and  the  Second  Aft  obtained  for  carrying 
the  Canal  over  the  River  by  Barton  Bridge,  which  implied  a  Neceffity  of  railing  the  low  Ground 
to  preferve  the  Level,  and  to  carry  the  Canal  over  Roads,  and  in  a  Variety  of  Directions,  it  was 
by  the  People  in  the  Country  generally  concluded  impracticable.  But  when,  by  Refources  equally 
lingular  and  extraordinary,  this  was  effected,  and  the  Canal  proceeded  in  fpite  of  all  Obltruftions 
they  changed  their  Sentiments,  and  rightly  concluded,  that  by  a  due  Application  of  Skill,  La- 
bour, and  Expence,  a  Canal  might  be  carried  on  through  every  Kind  of  Soil,  to  any  Extent,  and 
without  Danger  of  meeting  any  iufurmountablc  Obftacle. 

'  Upon  peruling  this  Aft,  it  will  appear,  that,  in  granting  Powers  to  his  Grace,  the  Legifia- 
ture  kept  publick  Utility  in  View,  and  provided  that  all  the  Benefits  propofed  by  this  new  Na- 
vigation lhou Id  be  effectually  fecured.  Strift  Regard  is  paid  to  private  Property,  proper  Means 
ned  for  fpeedy  Decilion  in  cafe  of  any  Difputes,  and,  which  deferves  particular  Notice,  the 
Completion  of  the  Work  is  limited  to  a  ftiort  Term.  It  is  afferted,  that  Two  tboufand  Ton  of 
Goods  went  annually  by  Land  Carriage  from  Liverpool  to  ±Janchefter,  at  the  Rate  of  between 
Thirty  and  Forty  Shillings  per  Ton,  that  is,  to  the  Amount  of  at  leaft  Three  thoufand  Pounds 
per  Annum.  On  the  Duke's  Canal  they  mult  be  carried  for  Six  Shillings,  Freight  and  Tonage 
i;  eluded,  that  is,  the  Whole  for  Six  hundred  Pounds.  The  Firft  Bend  of  this  Canal  palling  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Akrineham  in  Cheshire,  faves  the  Carriage  of  Coals  and  other  heavy  Goods 
Thirteen  Miles  by  Land  through  very  bad  Roads.     By  the  Aft,  all  Manure  for  Lands,  and   all 
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This  unexpected  Extenfion  of  the  Canal,  which,  from  a  Thing  of  pri- 
vate Convenience,  was  now  become  a  Work  of  fo  much  publick  Utility 
both  to  Lancaihire  and  Chelhirc,  very  naturally  excited  a  Spirit  of  Emula- 
tion in  the  Inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  Counties;  the  trading  and  manufac- 
turing Part  of  which  efpecially  faw  the  Importance  of  this  new  Water- 
Carriage,  they  felt  their  own  Wants,  and,  after  mature  Confideration,  con- 
ceived they  might  in  the  fame  Way  be  relieved,  This,  upon  due  Delibe- 
ration, produced  an  Application  to  Parliament  lor  the  Powers  they  judged 
neceifary  for  cutting  a  navigable  Canal  from  Wildon  Bridge  in  Derbyihire, 
to  run  Weftward  into  Stafford/hire,  and  then  proceeding  North  to  join 
the  Duke's  Canal  at  Prelfon  Bridge,  and  to  terminate  therewith  by  falling 
into  the  Merfey  at  Runcorn  Gap  in  Chelhire u.  An  Act  accordingly 
palled  for  this  Purpoie  Anno  Domini  1766  ;  and  the  very  fame  Year,  fo 
prevalent  was  the  Defire  of  promoting  thefe  Inland  Navigations,  that  an 
Act  likewife  palled  for  the  making  another  Canal  from  between  Bewdley 
and  Tillon  Brook  in  Worcelferihire  to  Playwood  Mill  in  Staffordlhire.  By 
thefe  Canals  a  Conjunction  will  be  effected  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Trent,  and  of  both  with  the  Merfey,  fo  that  conlequently  a  Communica- 
tion will  be  opened  between   the  Ports  of  BriftpL  Liverpool,  and   Hull  w. 

A  Scheme 

Materials  for  mending  publick  Roads,  are  exempted  from  Tonage.  Thefe  Circumftanccs  fhew 
fome  of  the  Advantages  accruing  to  the  Publick  from  this  new  Navigation. 

*  u  One  cannot  expect  clearer  Evidence,  in  Confirmation  of  what  hath  been  advanced,  ns  to  the 
Facility  of  introducing  any  national  Improvements  into  this  Country  at  preient,  than  the  con- 
certing and  undertaking  this  (commonly  filled  Earl  Gower's)  Canal.  It  concerns  immediately 
the  Three  Counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Chefter,  opens  a  Communication  with  Lancafhire, 
and  may,  though  remotely,  influence  the  Trade  cf  other  Counties.  It  was  feveral  Years  in  Con- 
templaiion,  and,  after  repeated  Surveys,  Two  of  the  ableft  Judges  declared,  that  no  Tract  of 
Land  in  this  Kingdom  was  fitter  for  Inland  Navigation  ;  that  it  could  not  be  any-where  fo  bene- 
ficial, or  fo  convenient  for  eftablifhing  a  Communication  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Seas.  It 
was  effectually  to  anfwer  all  and  each  of  thefe  important  Ends,  that  it  was  refolved  to  begin  in 
the  open  Navigation  of  the  Trent,  and  to  terminate  in  like  Manner  in  the  Tide-way  of  the  Mer- 
fey. By  this  means  the  Canal  is  protracted  more  than  One  hundred  Miles,  and  carried  through 
a  Diverfity  of  Soils  with  incredible  Labour.  It  is  fiid  Mr.  Brindley  undertakes  to  purchafe  the 
Lands,  conftruct  Locks,  make  Towing  Paths,  and  erect  Bridges,  at  Seven  hundred  Pounds  a 
Mile,  to  Hare  C.iftle,  where  the  piercing  a  Mile  through  a  Hill  will  demand  Ten  thoufand  Pounds, 
and  a  Thou  find  Pounds  a  Mile  will  be-required  for  the  reft  of  the  Canal.  Taking  therefore  into 
our  View  the  important  Purpofcs  to  be  obtained,  the  great  Extent  of  the  Work,  and  the  immenfe 
Expence  which  mull  attend  ihe  Execution  of  it,  one  may  reafonably  hope  what  hath  been  laid  above 
will  be  fully  juftified. 

w  It  is  (aid  in  the  Text,  that  the  Spiiit  of  Emulation  which  produced  what  is  called  Earl 
Gower's  Caual  was  natural,  as  having  been  long  the  Subject  of  Speculation,  and  which  the  Duke's 
Undertaking  fully  proved  might  be,  if  properly  fupp-jrtcd,  leifuiely  carried  into  Execution.  But 
the  Refolution  of  joining  to  this  only  intended  Canal,  another  of  Half  the  Extent,  from  the  Se- 
vern, was  lingular  and  extraordinary;  a  true  Feature  of  that  Magnanimity  and  Spirit  of  Enter- 
,  prize  which  are  eftcntial  to  the  Englifh  Nation,  and  to  which  fo  many  great  Things  in  the  Courfe 
of  this  Work  have  been  juflly  afcribed.  They  faw  diftine'lly  the  Motives  on  which  this  extenfive 
■ind  expenfive  Defign  was  undertaken,  they  judged  from  the  Alacrity  of  the  Subfcribers  it  would  be 
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A  Scheme  that  would  have  been  thought,  and  perhaps  would  have  been 
found  impracticable  in  the  preceding  Century,  and  which,  all  its  Circum- 
itances  confidered,  mult  appear  aitonifliing   to  our   Polterity.     Thefe  pro- 
digious Works,  now  in  a  Train  of  Execution,  fhew  that  we  ought  not  to 
defpair  of  Things  of  great  national  Utility,  though  they  may  long  dwell 
in  the  Minds,  or  only  float  upon   the  Tongues  of  Men.     It  prove3  that  a 
lingle  vigorous  Attempt  will  do  much  more  than  the  mod  ferious  or  even 
the  molt  conclufive  Arguments.     For  Facts  fpeak  to  the  Senfes  and  to  the 
Feelings  of  Mankind,  as  well  as  to  their  Realbn.     As  foon  therefore  as  it 
appeared,   that  an  eafy  and  commodious  Paflage  could  be  opened  between 
Manchester    and   Liverpool,    all   Diffidence    and    all   Difficulties   vanished. 
Surveys  were  immediately  directed ;   and,  as  foon   as  they   were  perfected, 
Subfcriptions  chearfully  followed,  the  Nobility   and  Gentry  expreffing  the 
warmeft  Zeal  in  rifquing  their   private  Property  for   the  publick  Service. 
But  then  this  Zeal  was  according  to  Knowledge  ;   they  were  clearly  con- 
vinced of  the  Utility  of  the  Undertaking ;  and  they  faw,  without  fufferino- 
any  Unealinefs,  that  Time,  Labour,  and  Expence,  mull  purchafe  them 
thofe  Benefits  this  new  Navigation  was    to   beltow;  and  therefore  what  in 
Days  of  lefs  Indultry,  lefs  Commercial  Spirit,  and,  let  us   add,  lefs   Opu- 
lence, would  have   been  held  infuperable  Obstacles,    did  not  at  all  deter 
them  from  purfuing  fo  great  and  fo  glorious  a  Defign. 

What  the  actual  Advantages,  that  will  be  derived  from  thefe  Canals 
when  fmilhed,  may  be,  Time  and  Experience  only  can  determine  ;  but 
upon  what  realbnable  Expectations  they  have  been  fo  Iteadily  as  well  as 
ftrenuoufly  fupported,  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  report,  in  order  to  jultify 
the  Pains  taken  about  them  in  this  Work  x.     It  is  a  valt  Tract  of  Country 

through 

vigoroufly  carried  on  ;  3iid  they  ckarly  comprehended  all   the  Confequences  that  would   attend 
its  being  completed.     They  therefore  very   prudently  contrived  to  lofe  no  Time  in  beqinnini  a 
Canal  of  Communication,  by  which  they  might  participate  in   all  theie  Advantages,  and  at  I 
fime  Time,  to  this  free  Intercourfe  between  Liverpool,  Manchefler,  and  Hull,  add  an  open  Na- 
vigation through  StarTordlhire  and  Worcefterfhire,   by  the  Severn,  to  the  opulent  Port  of  Briftol. 

x  In  refpeft  to  Inland  Navigations,  they  are  intirely  artificial,  whereas  Rivers  made  navigable  are 
only  fo  in  part.  For  this  Reafon  the  former  are  more  expenfive,  amounting  fometimes  to  upwards 
of  a  Thoufand  Pounds  a  Mile,  and  therefore  great  Circumfpe&ion  is  requifitein  the  Choice  of  the 
Grounds  through  which  they  are  to  pafs.  It  is  alledged  in  their  Favour,  that  they  are  carried  on 
more  direclly,  by  which  becomes  the  Paffage  fhorter ;  that  they  are  free  from  Currents,  exempt  fn  in 
Floods,  are  not  impeded  by  Shallows,  which  renders  the  Navigation  more  regular  and  certain  ;  that 
fewer  Locks  are  requifite  ;  and  that  the  Ground  for  thcin  may  be  more  properly  chofen,  by  which 
Delay  is  avoided,  and  that  Horfes  draw  Boats  on  them  with  Expedition,  and  with  Eafe.  In  ic- 
fpeft  to  what  is  called  Earl  Gower's  Canal,  it  is  propofed,  that  it  fhall  be  Twelve  Feet  wide  at  Bot- 
tom, in  mofr  Places  Three  Feet,  at  the  Fords  no  more  than  Thirty  Inches  deep.  The  Boats  to  br 
Seventy  Feet  in  Length,  Six  in  Breadth,  and  to  draw  near  Thirty  Inches  Water.  Thefe  Veflels 
will  carry  about  Twenty  Tonb ;  and  are  fo  coafthicVd,  as,  by  fluffing  the  Rudder,  to  fail  with 
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through  which  they  are  to  pafs,  and  not  barely  one  or  two,  but  feveral 
Counties  that  are  to  mare  the  Benefit  of  them,  with  this  remarkable  Cir- 
cumftance  in  their  Favour,  that  in  no  Part  of  this  noble  Ifland  could  fuch 
a  Communication  be  of  more  Ufe,  the  Number  confidered  of  large,  and. 
manv  of  them  manufacturing  Towns,  in  its  Vicinity  y.  All  Kinds  of  Pro- 
visions, but  more  efpecially  Grain,  will  by  their  means  be  rendered  cheaper, 
and  kept  to  a  more  equal  Price.  For  by  furniihing  Manure  from  great 
Diftances  at  a  low  Rate,  and  giving  a  quick  Carriage  even  to  remote  Mar- 
kets, the  Canal  will  excite  an  active  Spirit  of  Cultivation,  and  rlie  Certainty 
of  obtaining  a  ipeedy  Supply  at  a  fmall  Expence  will  render  an  unreafona- 
ble  Rife  of  Corn,  where  it  has  been  in  Times  pail  frequently  and  fatally 
experienced,  for  the  future  in  a  great  meafure  impracticable.  Many  bulky, 
but  at  the  fame  time  very  ufeful  Commodities,  fuch  as  Flint,  Free,  Lime, 
Mil!,  Grinding,  and  Paving  Stones,  Marl,  Slate,  Coals  of  different  Kinds, 
Marble,  Alabailer,  Iron  Ore,  will  find  a  much  eafier  and  cheaper  Paffage, 
and  of  courfe  reach  many  more  and  thofe  too  better  Markets,  than  they  can 
be  carried  to,  circumflanced  as  they  are  at  prefent. 

Fkequent  Additions  will  probably  be  made  to  thefe  natural  Riches 
frrm  the  Difcoveries  that  mult  arife  from  the  cutting  through  a  Variety  of 
Soils  in  the  Progrefs  of  this  great  Work,,  fome  Inftances  of  which  have  oc- 
curred already.  Befides,  the  Staples  of  thefe  feveral  Counties  may  be  car- 
ried farther,  in  greater  Quantities,  and- be  notwithstanding  afforded  at  lower 
Rates,  fuch  as  Timber  from  different  Parts  of  Lancafhire,  the  Salt  and  Cheefe 

either  End  foremoff.  As  to  Equipage,  a  Man,  a  Boy,  and  a  Horfe,  are  to  belong  to  each  Boat;: 
and  as  the  Canal  will  be  fupplied  only  with  Water  fufficient  for  the  Navigation,  held  up  by  Locks, 
and  without  Stream,  the  Horfe  will  without  Difficulty  draw  a  Boat,  and  occafionally  Two  or  Three 
of  them.  From  this  Account,  the  real  Advantages  which  will  attend  this  new  Mode  of  Convey- 
ance, more  efpecially  for  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  yet  cheap  Commodities,  is  Sufficiently  apparent. 

r  The  Account  of  thefe  Canals  in  the  Tex:  will  not  convey  a  proper  Idea  of  their  Utility,, 
without  taking  in  the  Fcafibility  and  Facility  of  their  Extenfion,  upon  which  it  in  a  great  mea- 
fure depends.     Inorder  to  comprehend  this  dearly,  we  muff  recollect  the  grand  Canal  of  China,, 
the  nobleft  Model  of  Inland  Navigation  in  the  World.     The  primary  Object  of  that  is,  connecting- 
Canton  with  the  Capital ;  but  what  renders  it  of  univerfal  Benefit  are,  the  Cuts  made  into  it  from 
every  City  and  great  Town.     Our  Canals,  as  defcribed  in  the  Text,  fhew  that  their  primary  Ob- 
ject of  opening  an  Inland  navigable  Communication  between  Briffol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  fo  long 
v/ifhed  and  fo  little  expected  but  Forty  Years  ago,  will,  when  tlvey  fhall  be  completed,  be  abfo- 
lutely  attained.     A  Thing  no  doubt  of  very  fignal  and  national  Importance,  which  will,  notwith* 
{landing,  be  in  its  Value  very  much  enhanced  by  the  Canals   joining  thefe  from  numerous  trade-- 
jng  and  manufacturing  Towns,  fome  of  which  are  mentioned  above,  all  of  them  (landing  in  need  of 
fuch  a  Conveyance  to  one  or  more  of  thefe  Ports,  and  which  mufl  receive  infinite  Benefit  by  fo 
cheap,  fo  eafy,  fo  commodious,   fo  certain,  and  fo  regular  a  Correfpondence  with  each  other. 
With   great  Renfon,  therefore,    have  the  Gentlemen    of  Stafford  (hire   called    their   Canal   the 
Trunk,  in  Allufion  to  the  numerous  Branches    that  are  expected  to  fpring   from  it.     But,  be- 
fides  thefe,  may  -we  not,  without  pretending  to  fee  far  into  Futurity,  conjecture  that  this  Spirit 
of  improving  by  Inland  Canals  will  fpread  into  feveral  other  Parts  of  this  Ifland  ? 
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of  Cheflnre,  Earthen-ware  from  StafFordfhire,  numerous  Articles  from  Bir- 
mingham, and  all  the  various  Manufactures  from  Manchelter  and  other 
Places,  will  be  relieved  from  a  Variety  of  Impediments  under  which  they 
have  hitherto  laboured.  Raw  Materials  of  every  Sort  will  be  conveyed 
with  much  more  Eafe  and  Expedition  to  the  feveral  Towns  where  they 
are  wrought  up,  and,  when  manufactured,  will  with  like  Facility  be  carried 
to  the  Ports  from  which  they  are  ufiully  fhipped,  either  Coaft-ways  to  dif- 
ferent Parts  of  this,  or  into  other  Countries.  Thus  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, domeftic  Trade,  foreign  Commerce,  and  every  Species  of  In- 
dullry  fubiervient  to  all  thefe,  will  be  evidently  and  in  a  high  Degree  pro- 
moted by  this  Inland  Navigation,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Numbers  who  will 
live  and  be  comfortably  fublifted  by  it.  It  mult  however  be  acknowleged, 
that  fome  Objections  have  been  made  againft,  and  fome  Sufpicions  fug- 
gefted,  as  to  Inconveniencies  with  which  it  may  be  attended  *.  It  is  but 
Juttice  to  obierve,  that  thefe  are  in  their  Nature  far  more  incertain,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  much  lefs  Confequence,  than  the  Benefits  that  have  been 
before  ftated,  nor  would  it  be  at  all  impomble  to  find  Remedies  for  them 
even  if  they  mould  happen. 

In  the  Profecution  of  thofe  numerous  Improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Two  lafl  Centuries,  new  Inftruments  and  a  vaft  Variety  of 
Machines  became  neceflary,  and  many  fuch  have  been  invented  which  have 

z  A  fhort  View  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  Objections,  and  the  An  Avers  given  to  them, 
feetn  requifite  to  the  fetting  this  important  Object  in  a  proper  Point  of  Light.  It  is  faid,  that  cut- 
ting thefe  Canals,  and  thereby  dividing  cultivated  Lands,  as  well  as  in  other  refpects,  is  an  Injury 
to  private  Property.  To  this  it  might  be  anfwered,  that  under  all  Governments  private  Intereft 
mult  give  Way  to  publick  Utility.  But  more  fatisfactory  Anfwers  in  this  Cafe  may  be  given. 
Private  Intereft  is  here  confulted  in  the  very  Meafure  purfued  for  promoting  publick  Utility.  A 
Senfe  of  this  produced  the  Petitions  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  Suofcriptions  by  which  it 
mult  be  promoted.  Men  are  not  apt  to  miitake  their  own  Interelts,  and  never  concur  deliberately 
in  hurting  them.  Beiides,  Compenfations  are  provided,  and  every  Limitation  on  the  Powers  in- 
ferted  in  the  Acts,  that  could  be  deviled,  to  prevent  Giievances  in  this  Particular.  It  is  alleged, 
that  by  this  very  Cutting  much  Land  is  wafted  and  defiroyed.  Let  us  fee  how  fir  this  L  founded. 
A  Mile  of  Canal  takes  up  an  Acre  and  an  Half;  a  Canal  of  an  Hundred  Miles,  One  hundred  and 
Fifty  Acres,  which  is  lefs  than  a  Quarter  ot  a  Mile  fquare.  It  is  believed  it  will  very  much  di- 
minifli  Land  Carriage.  To  thofe  who  think  the  Nation  fuffers  by  our  keeping  tco  many  Horfes, 
this  will  appear  an  Advantage  ;  thofe  who  think  otherwifc,  may  doubt  as  to  the  Fact.  They  will 
own,  that,  in  the  Firft  Inftance,  Land  Carriage  between  Places  feated  on  Canals  will  be  dimi- 
nished ;  but  as  the  Trade  of  thefe  Places  will  be  increafed,  the  Land  Carriage  from  thofe  to  Places 
not  feated  on  Canals  muft  increafe  with  it  ;  in  what  Proportion,  Time  only  can  determine.  It 
is  fuggefted,  it  may  interfere  with  River  Navigation.  But  this  can  happen  but  fel  lorn,  and  only 
by  being  cheaper,  which  is  an  Advantage  to  the  Pub'ick.  It  is  not  however  impoffible  that  Means 
may  be  found  to  improve  fome  of  thefe  River  Navigations,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  Inconvenience. 
Laftly,  it  is  apprehended  thefe  Inland  Navigations  may  hurt  fhe  Cos  ft  Trade.  The  Event  may 
prove  the  very  reverie,  becaufe  by  them  greater  Quantities  of  Commodities  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  Sea-Ports,  and  of  courfe  they  muft  be  tent  to  foreign  Countries,  which  will  increafe  our  Com- 
merce, or  Coalt-wife  to  different  Parts  of  our  own. 
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been  here  and  elfewhere  employed  with  fo  much  Succefs,  as  to  raife  the 
Character  of  our  Artifts  to  the  greateft  Height  over  all  Europe.  Our  Im- 
plements in  Agriculture  are  not  more  ingenious  in  their  Construction,  than 
ftrong,  neat,  and  accurate  in  their  Execution,  fo  as  to  be  admired  and  imi- 
tated by  Foreigners,  where-ever  that  Science,  of  fuch  general  Utility,  is 
encouraged  and  efteemed  ».  What  is  now  (tiled  the  new  Hufbandry,  and 
which  has  eXercifed  the  Thoughts  and  Pens  of  the  ableft  Authors  abroad, 
was  the  Invention  of  a  practical  Farmer  here.  In  regard  to  Carriages  alio, 
Cve  at  leaft  equal  other  Nations  in  the  Beauty,  Lightnefs,  and  Convenience 
of  fome,  in  the  Strength,  Utility,  and  fkilful  Contrivance  of  others,  fuited 
for  all  the  Purpofes  in  which  they  can  be  ufed  either  for  Pleafure  or  Profit. 
In  regard  to  thofe  Machines  which  act  by  circular  Motion,  it  is  thought 
the  Dutch  excel  in  fome  Kind  of  Wind  Mills;  but  in  reference  to  thofe 
moved  by  Water,  for  preparing  Metals  which  are  to  be  ufed  in  different 
Manufactures,  as  well  as  in  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  thofe  Manufactures  of  dif- 
ferent Sorts,  we  fucceed  better  than  moft  of  our  Neighbours  by  their  own 
Confefiion  b.  In  the  feveral  curious  and  arduous  Contrivances  requifite  in 
the  Management  of  Mines,  we  have  little  Reafon  to  envy  them,  though 
thefe  are  allowed  to  be  Things  in  their  own  Nature  of  the  utmoft  Diffi- 
culty, and  where  there  is  the  greateft  Neceflity  for  abridging  Labour,  which 

a  As  there  ire  a  great  Variety  of  Soils  in  this  Country,  fo  very  different  Ploughs  have  been 
invented,  fuited  to  this  Difference  in  Soils,  which  hath  been  of  general  Utility  in  Hufbandry,  and 
is  one  great  Reafon  why,  in  proportion  to  its  Extent,  we  have  in  this  Kingdom  more  cultivated 
Land  than  in  any  other  Part  of  Europe.  On  this  Account,  feveral  of  them  derive  their  Names- 
from  the  Places  where  they  are  moft  in  Ufe,  fuch  as  the  Colchefter,  Lincolnfhire,  and  Suffex 
Ploughs,  as  alfo  the  Caxton  or  Trenching  Plough  drawn  by  Twenty  Horfes.  But  the  moft  com- 
mon are  the  Dray,  Single  and  Double-wheeled  Ploughs,  and  the  Four-Coultered  Flough,  accurately 
defciibed  and  highly  commended  by  the  celebrated  Tull.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  our  Harrows, 
Hoes,  Spades  for  feveral  Ufes,  Sec.  Yet  are  we  ftill  much  fhort  of  abfolute  Perfection,  fince  the 
worthy  Author  of  the  Effays  on  Hufbandry  gives  Defcriptions  and  Figures  of  feveral  Inftruments. 
■which  might  be  introduced  from  other  Countries,  and  fome  old  ones,  which,  having  been  inad- 
vertently difufed,  deferve  therefore  to  be  revived.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Young,  in  his  excellent- 
Farmers  Letters,  delivers  his  Thoughts  on  the  fame  Subject  with  equal  Intelligence  and  publick 
Spirit. 

b  As  Metals  are  amongfr.  the  Staple  Commodities  of  this  Country,  no  Skill  or  Pains  have  been 
{pared  in  contriving  and  improving  Machines  for  reducing  them  into  Forms  fit  for  Sale  and  Ufe, 
Of  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  Stamping  Mill  for  Tin  Ore,  the  Forging  Mills  for  making  large  Iron 
Bars,  the  Slitting  Mills  for  dividing  thefe  ;  Brafs  Battery  Works  ;  Plate  and  Flatting  Mills  for  the 
finer  Metals ;  Gold  and  Silver  and  other  Wire  Mills,  and  many  more.  Yet  thefe  great,  thefe 
ingenious,  thefe  expenfive  Pieces  of  Mechanifm,  are  only  preparatory  to  Manufactures  of  different 
Kinds,  in  every  one  of  which  very  many  and  very  curious  Machines  are  employed  with  fuch  Ef- 
fect, that  not  only  the  fineft  and  moft  ufeful  Things  are  made,  but  are  alfo  made  in  fo  fhort  a. 
Space,  with  fuch  Facility,  and  in  fuch  Quantities,  as  render  them  at  the  Firft  Hand  exceedingly 
cheap,  -which  gives  and  fecures  Subfiftence  to  Multitudes  of  induftrious  and  laborious  Work- 
men. 
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in  mofr  other  Cafes  is  unpopular  with  us-.  The  Dexterity  fhevvn  in  ad- 
apting Machines  to  a  Variety  of  Intentions,  which  have  been  introduced  in 
many  new  Undertakings,  that  might  otherwife  have  proved  impracticable, 
does  great  Honour  as  well  to  this  Country,  as  to  the  prefent  Age. 

In  nothing  hath  this  been  more  confpicuous,  than  in  the  lalt-mentioned 
of  our  Improvements,  that  is,  the  navigable  Canals,  which  have  been 
chiefly  conducted  by  one  original  Genius,  fo  fertile  in  Refources,  that  hi- 
therto no  Obifacles,  however  formidable,  have  put  a  Stop  to  his  Defigns. 
Pie  was  prepared  for  his  Operations  above,  by  his  Knowledge  in  conducting 
fchofe  under  Ground,  in  the  Coal  Mines  at  Woriley,  fo  that  the  Difficulties 
which  occurred  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Canal,  though  they  appeared  new, 
or  rather  were  fo  in  the  Sight  of  others,  were  not  beheld  in  the  fame  Light 
by  him ;  for  his  Acquaintance  with  the  Mechanic  Powers,  and  what  Ex- 
perience had  taught  him  of  their  Effects,  produced  a  Confidence  which 
was  held  for  Temerity  till  the  Event  mewed  it  was  well  founded  d.  But 
his  Works  being  publickly  carried  on,  their  Principles  were  quickly  under-, 
ftood,  his  Refources  became  known,,  and  he  readily  contributing  both  his 

c  The  Profit  of  Mines  depends  in  a  great  meafureon  the  Expence  of  working  them,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Value  of  the  Metal.  Jf  no  Engines  were  in  Ufe,  more  Men  muft  be  employed  ;  but 
then,  from  the  great  Charge  attending  this,  a  few,  and  thofe  only  the  richeflj  could  be  wrought. 
But,  as  Things  now  ftand,  Engines  diminiuYmg  much  of  the  Labour,  many  more  Mines  are 
worked,  and  of  courfe  more  People  fubfift  by  them.  For  the  raifing  Ores  out  of  the  Pits,  Win- 
laffes,  Cranes,  and  Horfe  Engines  are  employed.  For  raifing  and  carr/mg  off  Water,  they  have 
in  the  Tin  Mines  in  Cornwall  (fee  Bsrlafe's  Natural  Hiftory,  p.  169 — 175)  abundance  cf  Contri- 
vances, the  Whim,  the  Ragg  and  Chain,  the  Water  Wheel  and  Bobbs  ;  but  the  heft,  mod  effec- 
tual, and  therefore  ufed  in  Mines  of  every  Kind,  is  the  Steam  or  Fire  Engine.  This,  by  conti- 
nual Improvements,  is  now  brought  to  fuch  Perfection,  that,  though  a  very  complicated  Machine, 
it  in  a  great  meafure  regulates  itfelf.  It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  endlefs,  to  mention  the  fevefal 
Inventions  to  anfwer  different  Purpofes,  and  to  remedy  particular  Inconveniences  which  are  to  bs 
met  with  in  almofl  every  confiderable  Mine  in  thefe  Kingdoms. 

d  In  the  Coal  Mines  which  extend  very  far  under  the  Hills  at  Worfley,  he  had  praftifed  many 
of  thefe  Methods  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Canal.  For  after  bringing  the  Coals  from  the 
Places  where  they  were  hewn  in  little  Waggons,  carrying  a  Ton  each,  eafily  pufhed  by  a  Man 
down  an  inclined  Plain  to  a  flat  Stage,  he  caufes  them  to  be  fhot  from  thence  into  Boats,  on 
a  fubterranean  Canal  of  Water  raifed  out  of  the  Mine,  with  a  Rail  on  each  Hand,  by  the  Help 
of  which  a  Man  draws  Five,  Six,  or  more  of  them,  each  of  the  Burthen  of  Seven  Tons,  more 
than  a  Mile  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Mine,  and,  being  there  received  into  a  capacious  Stone  Refervoir, 
from  thence  is  conveyed,  carrying  the  Boats  with  it,  into  the  open  Canal  that  goes  to  Manchefler. 
The  vaulted  B.oof  of  this  fubterraneous  Canal  is  fupported  in  fome  Places  by  a  Brick  Arch,  but 
is  in  moft  fuftained  by  the  natural  Rock  through  which  it  is  cut.  la  the  feveral  Operations  re- 
quifite  to  the  cuttiiag  and  extracting  the  Coals,  this  great  Difciple  of  Nature  hath  (hewn  his  Sa- 
gacity in  a  Multitude  of  new  invented  or  much  improved  Machines,  fuch  as  portable  Cranes  for 
removing  of  Stones,  an  Overfhot  Mill  which  gives  Motion  to  a  Wheel  Eight  Yards  in  Circum- 
ference, which,  befides  driving  Three  Pair  of  Stones  for  grinding  Corn,  and  a  Boulting  Mill  of 
curious  Confrru&ion,  ferves  alfo  for  making  Mortar.  Add  to  all  this,  his  having  taught  a  new- 
Method  of  making  a  Fire  Engine,  by  which  Two  Thirds  of  the  Expence  is  diminifued  (ufua.ly 
Five  hundred  Pounds)  by  making  Cylinders  of  Deal  inftead  of  Caft  Metal,  aod  Chains  of  Wood, 
Which  are  found  to  anfwer  better  than  thofe  of  Iron. 
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Advice  and  his  Affiftance,  we  fee  them  extended  under  his  Direction  with 
equal  Spirit  and  Succefs.  There  is  little  Doubt  to  be  made,  that  whenever 
.theie  great  Works  {hall  be  completed,  and  their  Confequences  evidently  dis- 
played, they  will  be  imitated  in  many  Places.  As  little  Reafon  is  there  to 
queftion,  that  though  this,  like  moft  new  Undertakings,  appeared  lingular 
and  furprifing,  yet,  when  thoroughly  inveftigated,  it  may  be  difcovered,  that 
thele  Water  Conveyances  e,  or  at  leaft  foine  of  the  new  Machines  employed 
about  them,  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  advantageous  Ends,  efpe- 
.cially  in  fo  inquiiitive  and  enterpriiing  an  Age  as  this,  when  every  Attempt 
•to  promote  publick  Utility  is  not  only  fure  of  meeting  with  favourable 
Notice,  but  likewife,  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  practicable,  of  En- 
couragement and  Support. 

With  all  thefe  pregnant  Advantages,  there  cannot  furely  be  the  lead 
Doubt  made,  that  we  have  from  the  Commencement  of  the  prefent  Cen- 
tury rendered  this  noble  Country  much  better  than  it  was,  and  brought 
large  Quantities  of  Land,  which  is  the  beft  Proof  of  national  Improvement, 
into  Cultivation.  At  that  Period,  if  we  may  credit  the  beft  Judges,  it  was 
computed  that  One  Quarter  of  it  was  alrnoft  abfolutely  wafte,  and  near  Half 
as  much  more  but  in  a  little  better  Condition  f.  If  this  Kingdom  was  then 
in  that  State,  the  other  two  were  certainly  in  a  much  worfe,  though  all 
of  them,  even  then,  in  a  State  of  Improvement,  in  companion  to  what 
they  had  been  in  the  Courfe  of  the  preceding  Century,  during  which  how- 
ever considerable  Efforts  had  been  made.  Of  the  Truth  of  all  this,  there 
wanted  not  fufhxient  Evidence  to  convince  any  candid  and  confiderate  In- 
quirer.    From  the  fame  Kind  of  Evidence,  that  is,  from  the  Income  and 

e  It  is  not  improbable,  tbat  by  the  Help  of  fuch  Canals  running  on  the  Sides  of  Hills,  and 
thereby  intercepting  the  Waters  of  Springs  which  difeharge  on  the  lower  Grounds,  confiderable 
Tracts  of  iflarlhy  Lands  might  be  convened  into  fine  Meadows.  By  diverting  fuch  Springs,  and 
taking  fome  inconfiderable  Streams  into  fuch  Canals,  pollibly  a  Remedy  might  be  found  for  that 
Deficiency  of  Water,  which  is  the  chief  Cau'fe  of  the  Difficulties  occurring  in  Rivers  rendered 
navigable  by  Art,  or  at  leaft  the  Number  of  Locks  in  them  might  by  this  means  be  diminished. 
The  Junction  of  navigable  Rivers  by  the  Intervention  of  fuch  Canals  hath  been  long  cfteemed 
practicable,  and  one  may  with  a  Degree  of  Probability  conjecture,  that  in  no  great  S.pace  of  Time 
fomethirigof  this  Kind  will  be  undertaken,  for  the  Expediency  of  which  many  Reafons  might 
be  offered. 

f  In  the  Computations  by  Mr.  King,-  referred  to  in  the  Text,  the  Number 'of  Acres  in  England 
is  fixed  at  Thirty- nine  Millions,  and  no  more  than  Twenty-one  Millions  allowed  for  both  Arable 
and  Faff  tire  Lands.  Half  a  Million  is  affigued  for  High  Roads,  Foot-paths,  and  ufeiefs  Waltes  ; 
Ten  Millions  for  Heaths,  Moors,  and  barren  Lands,  valued  at  Twelve  Pence  an  Acre  ;  and  Three 
Millions  more  for  Forelts,  Parks,  and  Commons.  This  Gentleman  had  great  Opportunities  of 
making  and  of  correcting  his  Calculations,  by  having  recourfe  to  the  publick  Accounts  of  Hearth 
Money  and  other  Taxes,  which  now  no  longer  fublilt.  Dr.  Davcnant,  and  other  political  Wri- 
ters, reafon  upon  his  Computations,  and  declare  them,  as  far  as  they  could  difcern,  to  be  very 
•confiftent  and  exact ;  but  this  mud  be  underftood  with  a  Degree  of  Latitude,  as  precife  Exact- 
*cfs  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  fuch  Computations. 

Product 
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Produce  of  Eitates,  the  general  Face  of  the  Country,  the  apparent  Condi- 
tion and  Circumftances  of  all  Ranks  of  People,  together  with  the  Income 
and  Expences  of  the  Publick,  it  is  inconteltable  that  numerous  and  great 
Improvements  have  been  made,  though  it  would  be  no  eafy  Matter  to  bring 
thefe  under  any  fatisfaclory  Form  of  Calculation  S. 

But  this  wonderful  Improvement  hath  been  effected  in  different  Ways, 
for  of  what  was  then  cultivated  there  was  much  capable  of  Melioration  ; 
there  were  more  Forefts,  Woods,  Coppices,  than  there  are  now,  befides 
wide  Tracts  of  Land  that  have  been  brought  to  yield  both  Grafs  and  Corn, 
which  were  then  underftood  to  be  ufelefs  and  barren.  The  fame,  though 
in  a  lcfs  Degree,  hath  unqueftionably  happened  in  North  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, as  the  Marks  before-mentioned  appear  vifibly  in  both  Countries,  and- 
thofe  Marks  are  fuch  as  cannot  pofiibly  deceive  us  h.  Iuno-way  derogates 
from  the  Truth  of  this  Affcrtion,  that  there  are  ftill  very  large  and  confi- 
derable  Spaces  of  wild  and  wafte  Grounds,  and  feveral  Hills,  Mountains, 
and  Moors,  that  are  very  fufceptible  of  Cultivation;  for  thefe,  whatever 
their  Extent,  are  but  the  Remains  of  what  formerly  were  much  more  fre- 
quent, and  ferve  to  put  us  in  Mind  of  what  mud  have  been  the  Cafe  when 
even  this  belt  cultivated  Part  of  the  Ifland  was  in  the  State  before-mentioned  '. 

Thefe 

g  The  ingenious  Author  of  the  Eflays  on  Hufbandry,  P.  i.  p.  85.  computes,  that  (exclufiveof 
Scotland  and  Wales)  England  contains  Thirty-four  Millions  of  Acres,  and  of  thefe  he  conceives  there 
may  be  Fifteen  Millions  of  Arable  Land,  and  thinks  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  above  One  Million 
of  Acres  more  into  Cultivation.  But  if,  throwing  Wales  into  the  Calculation,  we  have  actually 
Fifteen  Millions  of  Arable  Land,  we  fhould  in  proportion  have  Twenty  Millions  of  Meadows  and 
Failures,  for  furely  our  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  Holies  are 'evidently  incieafed  as  much  as  the  Produce' 
of  our  Arable  Land;  and,  if  fo,  we  fhould  not  have  Five  Millions  of  unimproved  Acres  in  alL 
England  and  Wales.  But  whoever  confiders  the  Forefts,  Heaths,  Moors,  Commons,  and  Moun- 
tains, flill  vilible  in  different  Parts  of  the  Country,  will  probably  think  they  amount  to  more.  Thefe 
Differences  may  be  very  well  accounted  for,  if,  inflead  of  eflimated  or  common,  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  fquare  Statute  Miles  and  Acres,  for,  according  to  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew's  Calculation 
(fee  Vol.  II.  p.  6  )  there  are  of  fuch  Acres  upwards  of  Forty-fix  Millions  in  South  Britain.  After- 
all,  there  will  be  much  of  Conjecture  in  Things  of  this  Nature  ;  yet  from  Fafts,  our  having  made 
very  large  Improvements,  as  is  afferted  in  the  Text,  is  not  at  all  lefs  certain. 

h  In  reference  to  North  Britain,  we  need  only  to  look  into  rhe  Intereft  of  Scotland  confidered, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Lindfay,   Provoff  of  Edinburgh   (particularly  p.  45.  46,  47.)   to   be  in- 
formed of  the  almoft  invincible  Bars  to  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  in  that  Country  in  for* 
mer  Times,  and  the  Caufes-  of  that  Dilatorinefs  which  appeared  in  Cultivation,  even  when  thofe 
Gaufes  were  happily  removed.     In  regard  to  Ireland,   confnlt,   A  Collection  of  Tracts  relating  to- 
die  prefent  State  of  that  Ifland,   printed  for  T.  Woodward,  A.  D.  1729,    8vo.     In  thefe   may  be- 
ieen  how  this  Country  recovered  from   a  deplorable   State  of  Poverty  and  Indolence,  and   with 
what  Vigour   and  Saccefs  Improvements  of  every  Kind  were  purfued.     See  alio  the  Hiftories  of" 
feveral  Counties  in  Ireland,  that  have  been  publifhed.     Improvements  began  there  A.  D.  i6yo,  in- 
North  Britain,  about  the  Commencement  of  the  current  Century. 

1  To  form  fome  difiinct  Notion  of  this  Matter,  let  us  for  a  Moment  con fider  a  particular  In- 
stance.    The  Weald,  that  is,  the  Wild,  Forefr,  or  Chace,  extended  from  Winchelfeain-  SufTcx  10 

Rivers* 
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Thefe  Remains  ferve  likewife  to  encourage  that  active  Spirit  of  Induftry 
■which  produces  publick  Emolument,  by  ihewing  that  there  is  (till  abun- 
dant Room  for  its  Exertion.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  at  this 
Juncture  thefe  unpleafant  Scenes  ftrike  us  more  forcibly  from  the  Confide- 
ration  of  the  highly  cultivated  Lands  in  their  Vicinity,  which  not  a  little 
deepen  the  Gloominefs  of  the  Profpect,  by  feeming  to  reproach  our  Indo- 
lence k..  I  fay  feeming,  becaufe  all  Things  cannot  be  done  at  once ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  Things  are  really  in  that  improved  State  which 
we  have  anerted  them  to  be,  will  admit  of  fome  farther  Teftimonies,  which 
it  may  be  proper  therefore  to  produce. 

There  are  Two  Sorts  of  Lands,  that  appear  particularly  to  have  been 
within  this  Period  rendered  in  a  fuperior  Degree  beneficial  to  the  Commu- 
nity, from  the  fingular  Attention  that  hath  been  (hewn  to  their  Improve- 
ment. The  Firft  Sort  are  fuch  as  have  been  either  wholly  or  in  Part  over- 
whelmed by  fait  or  by  frefh  Waters,  fo  as  to  be  more  or  lefs  unprofitable 
till  by  Art  and  Induftry  recovered.  The  latter,  fuch  as  from  their  Situation 
and  Circumstances  had  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  been  in  a  lefs  advanta- 
geous State  of  Cultivation  than  that  of  which  they  were  naturally  capable, 

Rivers  Hill  in  Kent,  a  vaft  Tract  of  Land  above  One  hundred  Miles  in  Length,  and  about  Thirty  in 
Breadth,  comprehending  nearly  Two  Millions  of  Acres.  This  the  Britons  called,  as  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle informs  us,  Andrede,  i.  e.  Marvellous,  or  Coide  Andrede,  i.  e.  The  Mighty  Wood,  and  the 
Saxons  the  Wyeld.  It  was  a  rude,  uncultivated  Wafte,  overgrown  with  Wood ;  for  reclaiming 
M'hich,  the  Saxons  laid  Parcels  of  it  to  the  Farms  in  the  Neighbourhood,  for  feeding  their  Te- 
nants Hogs,  being  eiteemed  unfit  either  for  Arable  or  Pafture.  Many  of  thefe  Divilions,  being 
Vallies,  they  fhled  Denes,  and  thofe  who  brought  them  into  fome  Cultivation  gave  them  their 
own  Names,  as  Halden,  Tentcidcn,  Maiden,  &c.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  and  in  confequence  of 
the  Cuftom  of  Gavelkind,  thefe  Dens  are  become  by  Divifion  and  Subdi-vifion  very  fmall,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  were.  The  Soil  of  this  whole  Tract  is  much  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  hath 
been  chiefly  improved  by  Marl,  of  which  they  have  feveral  Kinds,  and  of  different  Colours.  The 
ioquLuuve  Reader  may  find  full  Information,  in  regard  to  this  Subject,  in  a  Treatife,  intituled, 
"  The  Inikhment  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,"  published,  but  not  written,  by  the  famous  Gervafe 
Markham. 

k  As'rich,  beautiful,  and  fertile  as  many  of  the  Lands  about  this  Metropolis  at  prefent  are, 
tTie  County  of  Middlefex  was  formerly  over-run  with  Heath  and  Wood.  Of  this,  there  want 
not  pregnant  Proofs  at  this  Day.  On  the  Eaft  lies  lipping  or  Waliham  Foreft ;  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Hackney  was  in  the  Foreft.  Stepney,  or  Stebonheath,  (hews  in  its  Name  what  once 
it  was.  If  we  crofs  the  River  Lea,  we  come  to  Tottenham  and  Edmonton,  Places  detached  from 
that  great  Wafte,  of  which  Enfield  Chace  is  the  Remains.  Cane  Wood,  Hornfey,  Highgate, 
and  Finchley  Common,  ftretch  towards  the  Woods  of  Northawand  Southaw,  and  Ihew  what  they 
once  were,  even  in  their  prefent  Condition.  The  Well  Side  of  the  County  is  compofed  of  the 
Hundreds  of  Eithorn  and  Spelthorn  ;  in  the  former  of  thefe  lie  the  Parifhes  of  Northolt  and  South- 
olt,  in  the  Saxon  Language  North  and  South  Woods ;  jhe  latter  comprehends  Hounllow  Heath, 
and  the  Warren  of  Staines.  In  the  Time  of  Henry  V.  St.  Giles's  Fields  were  a  Wood,  in  whkh 
the  Lollards  aflemblfd.  Thefe  Facts,  at  the  fame  time  they  explain  and  juftify  what  is  advance'd 
in  the  Text,  may  alio  ferve  to  convince  us,  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  all  thefe  HeatliSj  W.oods,  and 
Waftce  now  left,  will  gradually  fall  into  fome  Kind  or  other  of  Cultivation. 

and 
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and  to  which  within  this  Space  of  Time  they  have  been  happily  reftored, 
as  hath  been  demonftrated  from  the  Confequences  attending  the  Change  in 
their  Condition.  Of"  both  thefe  we  (hall  treat  fuccinctly,  as  they  are  di- 
rect and  pregnant  Instances  of  the  Truth  of  what  we  have  afferted  '.  The 
former  are  fuch  as  we  ufually  diftinguifh  by  the  Name  of  Fens,  Marfhes, 
Bogs,  ccc.  of  which  there  are  coniiderable  Quantities  both  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  Romney  Marfh  forms,  as  we  have  already  fhewn;  and 
therefore  we  ihall  not  inlilt  upon  it  here,  a  very  coniiderable  and  a  very  pro- 
fitable Tract  of  Meadow  and  Paflure  m.  The  wide  fpread  Fens  in  the 
Counties  of  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Hun- 
tingdon, and  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  make  a  very  large  Diiiricf.  Thole  in  So- 
merletlhire,  of  which  we  have  likewile  fpoken  already  n,  when  added  to  thefe, 
may  be  truly  faid,  more  efpecially  if  we  take  in  leffer  Spots  of  the  fame 
Kind  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  equal  in  Extent  to  one  of  our 
midling  Shires,  which  renders  them  in  the  ltricteft  Senfc  a  national  Ob- 
ject. 

1  Thefe  are  the  moil  diftincT:,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  inconteftible  Kinds  of  Improve- 
ment, affording,  if  the  Expreffion  may  be  allowed,  ocular  Demonfhation  of  the  Advantages  they 
produce.  The  draining  Ten  Acres  of  Fen,  or  reclaiming  Ten  Acres  of  Bog,  removes  a  Nui- 
fance,  and  adds  fo  much  Land  to  the  publick  Territory.  In  this  Light,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  Donation  of  Induftry,  and  as  real  an  Acquifition  as  if  obtained  by  Conqueft.  The  Produce, 
and  confequently  the  Value  of  Land,  raifed  in  a  coniiderable  Degree  by  the  mere  Alteration  of  the 
Mode  of  Culture,  is  a  real  Acquifition  alfo,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Prefent  of  Oeconomy. 
By  Methods  like  thefe  a  Country  may  be  extended  and  improved;  but  it  is  by  fuch  Methods  only 
that  an  Ifland  can  ever  be  extended  and  improved,  Nature  having  afligned  us  Bounds  that  we  can 
pafs  no  other  Way  ;  Bounds,  however,  by  which  we  are  not  imprifoned,  but  defended. 

m  See  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  I.  p.  404,  405.  Romney  Marfh  differs  from  the 
Fens  in  this,  that  it  was  not  recovered  but  wrefted  from  the  Sea,  and  both  is  and  mufl  be  de- 
fended againft  it  by  ftrong  Banks,  and  at  great  Expence.  This  Difference  in  their  Nature  is  the 
Reafon  that,  notwithstanding  by  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  Cap.  17.  §.  15.  all  the  Laws  of  Romney 
Marfh,  univerfally  allowed  to  be  very  wifely  and  judicioufly  fettled,  are  declared  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  thofe  of  Bedford  Level ;  yet  that  Corporation  could  never  avail  itfelf  of  fo  much  as 
One  of  them.  We  have  declared  againft  this  Manner  of  Gaining,  or,  as  the  old  Term  is,  Winning 
Land  from  the  Sea,  but  we  as  freely  own,  that  Fifty  thoufand  Acres  of  fine  Feeding  Lands,  and 
this  Marfh.  does  not  amount  to  lefs,  is  an  Acquifition,  and  an  Acquifition  of  very  great  Value, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  as  the  Lands  continually  improve,  and  the  Climate  gtows  better,  their  Value 
is  daily  increafing. 

n  We  have  fpoken  of  thefe  Somerfetfhire  Fens,  Vol.  I.  p.  331,  332,  333,  and  have  mentioned 
the  numerous  Advantages  that  would  arife  from  draining  them,  as  well  as  the  Probability 
there  is  that  they  might  be  drained  with  Facility.  As  to  leffer  Quantities  of  thefe  wet  Grounds, 
there  are  more  or  lefs  in  the  feveral  Counties  of  Derby,  Eflex,  Gloucefler,  Kent,  Middlefex,  Not- 
tingham, Surry,  Sulfex,  and  York,  as  appears  in  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Hiftory  of  Imbanking. 
Many  of  thefe  have  been  of  late  Years  recovered,  and  others  much  improved  by  Cultivation. 
Such  Grounds,  when  once  brought  into  a  State  of  bearing  Hemp,  become  highly  valuable,  and 
not  only  yield  good  Rents,  but  contribute  alfo  to  employ,  and  confequently  to  maintain,  great 
Numbers  of  induftrious  Perfons  of  both  Sexes  and  all  Ages,  as  we  have  occafionally  fhewn  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  Work. 

Vol.  II.  N  n  It 
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It  is  in  this  Light  that  the  middle  DiftricT,  that  is,  the  Morafies  in 
Northamptonshire,  &c.  ufually  ftiled  the  Fens,  have  been  confidered  from 
the  Time  of  their  original  Draining  under  the  Aufpice  of  Government0. 
The  Direction  and  Superintendence  of  this  important  Work  has  been  espe- 
cially committed  to  a  Corporation,  who  have  had  the  Powers  given  them 
by  the  Crown  confirmed,  and  all  their  Concerns  regulated,  as  to  them  feem 
mod  expedient,  and  at  their  own  Requeft,  by  Authority  of  Parliament. 
This  publick  Attention  hath  within  thefe  (ew  Years  been  extended  to  an 
entire  Review  of  their  Syftem,  making  the  requifite  Alterations  therein,  con- 
ciliating the  proper  Methods  for  Draining  and  Navigation,  which  was  a 
Point  of  equal  Difficulty  and  Importance  ;  giving  them  Powers  to  borrow 
Money,  for  making  their  Improvements,  to  a  certain  Amount,  and  with 
fingular  Advantages;  affigning  the  neceffary  Funds  for  difcharging  thofe 
Loans,  and  in  all  refpefts  affording  them  whatever  Helps  and  Affiilances 
they  thought  fit  to  demand  p.  By  thefe  Means,  and  their  conftant  Con- 
fidence 

0  Thefe  Fens  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our  antient  Civil  and  Ecdefiaftical  Hiftorians.  It 
fhould  feem,  from  their  Accounts,  that  they  were  maintained  in  tolerable  good  Order  under  the 
Direction  and  Patronage  of  the  Clergy  and  Monks.  For  in  thofe  Days  they  had  many  rich  and 
potent  religious  Houfes  fcattered  through  them,  fuch  as  Peterborough,  Ely,  Ramfey,  Croyland, 
Thorney,  <Nx.  But  after  thefe  were  diffoived,  the  Eftates  belonging  to  them  coming  into  private 
Hands,  the  Dikes  and  Drains  fell  into  Decay,  and  the  Country  confequently  was  overflowed,  and 
i educed  gradually  into  a  wretched  Condition.  It  feemed  then  neceffary  that  the  Legislature  fhould 
interpofe,  as  at  length  it  did  by  Stat.  43.  Eliz.  Cap.  xi.  in  the  Title  of  which  it  is  faid,  fome 
Hundred  thoufand  Acres  were  iis  Object ;  this  however  was  not  carried  into  Execution,  many,  and 
amongft  them  fome  fenfible  Perfons,  fuch  as  Camden,  Britan.  p.  361.  thinking  they  ought,  to  be 
left  as  they' were.  King  James  I.  who  paffed  Two  Laws  in  favour  of  Draining,  manifefced  however 
his  good  Intentions  in  this  refpect,  but  proceeded  no  farther.  Charles  I.  by  his  Charter  dated 
10th  May,  in  the  1  3 ill  Year  of  his  Reign,  incorporated  the  Undertakers  for  draining  the  Great 
Level,  with  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford  at  their  Head.  The  Troubles  having  interrupted  this  good 
Work,  when  there  were  Thoughts  of  refuming  it,  A.  D.  1653,  the  Oppofition,  which  was  never 
filent,  alledged,  that  the  Fens  produced  as  much  in  Reeds  and  Sedge  as  by  expenfive  Draining.. 
In  Anfwer  to  this,  an  Account  was  taken  that  Year,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats,  Hemp,  FJax,  &c.  on  28,000  Acres  of  drained  Land,  yielded  1 13,600  1.  After  the  Refto- 
ration,  the  Corporation  for  draining  Bedford  Level  was  legally  fettled  by- the  wife  and  well-weighed 
Statute  15  Car.  II.  Cap.  17.  on  which  folid  Bafis  this  important  Undertaking  hath  refted  ever 
.  By  Stat.  20  Car.  II.  Cap.  8.  the  Manner  of  taxing  Lands  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 
rks  is  fixed  in  the  molt  equitable  Manner.  The  Mifchiefs  occafioned  by  dividing  Commons 
was  remedied  by  Stat.  1  Jac.  II. 

P  The  Diitjnction  of  North,  South,  and  Middle  Levels  feems  to  have  been  introduced,  with  no 
Intention,  at  the  Clofc  of  the  Lift  Century,  viz.  A.  D.  1697,  but  in  Procefs  of  Time  was 
productive  of  great  Inconveniencies.  A  Debt  was  contracted  of  near  50,000  1.  which  bore  parti- 
cularly hard  on  the  North  Level,  which  owed  near  io.oool.  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln.  By  Star.  27  Geo.  II.  Cap.  19.  the  Duke  and  Earl  generoufly  conferring,  the 
Debt  due  to  them  was  remitted,  the  other  Debts  liquidated,  the  North  Level  exempted  from  the 
'Debts  of  the  Two  others,  and  they  from  thofe  of  the  North  Level.     By  Stat.  27  Geo.  II.  Cap. 

1  through  the  Fens  to  PetefbororJgh  and  Lynn  is  fettled,  which  is  a  fair  Precedent  in. 
tions.     By  Stat.   2y  Geo.  II.  Cap.  9.  a  Fund  is  fettled  for  difcharging 

' 
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fidencc  in  the  Protection  of  the  Legiilattire,  their  Affairs  within  this  Period 
have  been  brought  into  a  very  thriving  and  flourithing  Condition.  In  Proof 
of  this  we  may  fafely  appeal  to  the  advanced  Income  of  their  Lands,  the 
Growth  and  Improvement  of  their  Towns,  the  confiderable  Increafe  of 
their  People,  the  Augmentation  of  Trade,  and  the  repairing  old  and  make- 
ing  new  Roads  and  other  publick  Conveniences.  Evidences  conclufive  in 
all  Cafes,  but  particularly  fo  in  this,  as  the  Contraft  between  their  pad 
and  prefent  Condition  is  not  only  very  confpicuous,  but,  which  docs  not 
always  happen,  is  within  Memory  likewife.  We  may  add  to  thefe,  the 
feveral  Applications  made  within  thefe  few  Years  to  Parliament,  and  Acts 
procured  thereby  for  feparate  Drainings,  which  (hews  the  increafing  Vigour 
of  this  generous  Spirit,  and  a  Refolution  in  private  Perfons  to  rilque  very 
large  Sums  for  profecuting  fuch  Improvements,  by  which  many  Thoufand 
Acres  have  been,  and  many  more  will  be,  rendered  firm  Land  and  fit  for 
Cultivation  q.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  Succefs  will  excite  other  Ap- 
plications of  a  like  Kind  in  reference  to  the  Moralfes  fcattered  through  the 
reft  of  this  Kingdom  >'. 

In  North  Britain,  from  the  Extravafation  of  Rivers,  Overflowing  of 
Lochs,  the  Redundance  of  Springs,  and  other  Caufes, '  there  are  many 
Marines,  or,  as  they  ufually  itile  them,  Mofies,   in   almoft   every  Part  of 

Debts  of  the  South  and  Middle  Levels,  amounting  to  27,440  I.  Bonds  given  are  to  be  afligned 
without  Stamps.  Credit  restrained  for  the  future  to  5000I.  for  the  North  Level,  and  32,000!.  for 
the  other  Two. 

<]  It  is  of  Importance,  to  fliew  the  Truth  of  what  is  faid  in  the  Text,  to  remark,  that  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens  contains  Six  hundred  thoufand  Acres;  that  a  very  large  Quantity  of  thefe 
have  been  drained  and  rendered  firm  and  dry  Land,  to  the  great  Benefit  of  their  refpe'cTrive  Own- 
ers, and  that  there  are  (fometimes  intermixed  with  thefe)  confiderable  Tracts  nor  yet  fo  o 
pletely  drained  as  they  might  be.  The  Owners  of  thefe,  feeing  the  Regard  fhewn  to  the  Cci  - 
ration,  have  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  Powers  requisite  for  Draining  at  their  own  Expe.nce.  Id 
the  Seflions  in  the  29th  Year  of  his  late  Majefty's  Reign,  Two  fuch  Acts  were  obtained,  in  the 
30th  Four,  in  the  31ft  Two,  in  the  32d  One,  and  in  the  33d  One,  by  which  many  Thoufand 
Acres  were  to  be  recovered  and  preferved.  This  manifeftly  proves,  that  the.  Improver.:  ts  in 
Way  are  very  great  ;  that  they  are  increafing  ;  and  that  in  the  midll  of  an  expenlive  War  our 
People  had  Spirit  and  Fortune  to  purfue  them. 

'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  though,  from   the  great  Extent  and  Confeqi 
the  Fens  in  the  Great  Level,  they  occupied  fo   much  of  the   publick  Concern,  other  Places  in  a 
like  State  were  by  no  means  neglected.     This  appears  not  only  from  Sir  William  Dugdale's 
borate  Tfeatife,  but  alfo  from  feveral   Statutes,  fuch  as   37- Hen.  VIII.  Cap.  11.   7  Jac.  I.  Cap. 
20     16  &  17   Car.  II.  Cap.  n.   10  &  11  W.  III.  Cap.  16.    11  Ceo.  II.   Cap.  39.     1  ',:    J  mun- 
ftrates  the  Continuance  and  Extent  of  this  improving   Spirit,   fo  fingu  1  to  idu- 
als  and  to  the  Publick.     As  to  fmaller   Parcels  of  wet  and  marfhy  Groun    :,  of  v        1   then 
merly   were  confiderable  Quantities  in  almoft  every  County,   the  greai           it  of  them  (e: 
where  refcrved  for  Pear,  which  in  fome  Places  turns  to  great  Profit]  have   been  1 
and  improved  by  their  Owners,  which  alfo  are  fo  many  Acquifitions  to  the  Community,  and  wry 
important  too,  if,  as  fome  have  computed,  every  Ten  thoufand  Acres  of  Land  completely  drained 
-.idds  a  Million  to  the  common  Stock. 

N  n   2  the 
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the  Country,  which,  fince  a  laudable  Attention  to  the  augmenting  natural 
Advantages  and  removing  natural  Defects  hath  prevailed,  have  in  a  great 
Variety  of  Inftances  been  drained,  or  otherwife  turned  to  beneficial  Pur- 
pofes.  As  this  noble  and  publick-fpirited  Difpoiition  viiibly  increafes,  we 
may  reafonably  hope  that  a  continual  Progrefs  will  be  made  in  fo  falutary 
a  Works.  In  our  Sifter  Iile  of  Ireland,  through  the  frequent  Calamities 
of  Civil  and  Foreign  Wars,  by  which  Induftry  through  a  Series  of  Ages 
was  repeatedly  interrupted,  joined  to  the  natural  Caufes  that  have  been  be- 
fore-mentioned, this  Country  hath  been  more  obnoxious  to  thefe  Evils 
than  almoft  any  other.  Such  Moraftes,  Moffes,  or  Bogs,  are  there  not  only 
common,  but  alfo  of  large  Extent,  confequently  detrimental,  fo  as  to  be- 
come the  (landing  Reproach  of  One  of  the  fineft  Iflands  in  Europe.  Yet 
fince  publick  Tranquility  hath  been  effectually  reftored,  the  Number  of 
Inhabitants  increafed,  and  Induftry  and  Science  began  to  flourifh  as  they 
do  now,  the  People  in  general  have  every- where  more  or  lefs  applied  to 
Draining;  and  this  with  fuch  Succefs,  as  to  change  many  of  thefe  miry 
Plains  into  as  rich  and  fertile  Meadows  as  are  any- where  to  be  feenf.  It 
muft  however  be  confeffed,  that,  notwithstanding  thefe  fuccefslul  Attempts, 
there  are  yet  remaining  very  considerable  Tracts  of  unprofitable  Marlhes. 
But  the  Means  of  reclaiming  them  are  now  fo  well  understood,  the  Ad- 
vantages from  Draining  fo  generally  known,  the  Circumftances  of  the  Na- 
tion fo  happily  altered  for  the  better,  the  Value  of  Lands   fo  much  raifed, 

5  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°  330.  contains  the  Earl  of  Cromarty's  curious  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Inland  Heath  and  Peat  Modes  in  Scotland  ;  and  no  doubt  in  other  Coun- 
tries, where  they  abound,  they  were  produced  the  fame  Way.  Stagnating  Waters  caufe  them 
likewife,  and  thefe  are  apt  to  extend  their  Bounds.  Locher  Mofs,  Ten  Miles  long,  and  of  confi- 
derable  Breadth,  contains  many  Thoufand  Acres  near  Solway  Firth,  was  caufed  as  the  Fens  were 
in  Lincolnfhire,  by  the  Sea  throwing  up  Land  to  fuch  a  Height,  as,  impeding  the  Paflage  of  the 
frefh  Waters,  forced  them  to  fettle  on  the  Land,  and,  by  corrupting  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables,  gene- 
rated this  Mofs.  Many  Circumftances  formerly  concurred  to  their  being  fuffered  to  remain  in 
that  State.  There  was  no  Want  of  Land,  Peat  was  a  cheap  ufeful  Fuel,  Draining  was  little  un- 
derstood, it  was  expenfive,  and  Money  was  Scarce.  But  iince  Property  is  become  Secure,  and  Ma- 
nufactures and  Trade  flourilh,  a  new  Syftem  prevails.  Land  bears  an  high  Price,  Coals  are  ealily 
had,  the  Method  of  Draining  is  well  known,  the  Gentry  have  a  Turn  to  Improvements,  and  thefe 
have  anfwered  fo  well,  that  their  Fortunes  are  enlarged,  and  of  courfe  this  Difpoiition  daily  ex- 
tends. 

'  Sir  William  Petty,  than  whom  no  Man  knew  Ireland  better,  reckoned  1,500,000  Acres  of 
coarfe  Land,  ufually  ftiled  unprofitable,  and  as  much  more  which  (a  Century  part)  he  held  to  be 
abfolutely  fuch.  The  greateft  Part  of  this  was  Marfh,  Fen,  or  Bog.  Dr.  King,  Archbifhop  of 
Dublin,  in  the  Philofophical  Transactions,  N°  190,  hath  given  an  excellent  Account  of  their  Na- 
ture, and  the  Methods  by  which  they  might  be  recovered,  juflified  by  Experiment.  Since  the 
Time  he  wrote,  this  laudable  Work  hath  been  affiduouflj-  purfued,  and  with  fuch  Succefs,  that  it 
is  thought  One  million  of  Acres  or  more  have  been  reclaimed,  to  the  inexpreffible  Benefit  of  the 
Country.  There  is  no  Doubt  that  the  Premiums  given  by  the  Dublin  Society  have  contributed 
exceedingly  to  this,  for  they  very  wifely  propofe  Cold  Medals  to  Gentlemen,  and  offer  ready  Money 
10  Fanners;  and  this  they  have  done,  and  done  it  with  conftant  Succefs,  for  many  Years  paft. 

and 
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ani  the  publick  Encouragement  to  thefe  noble  and  necefTary  Undertakings 
(o  judiciouily  given  aud  fo  conftantly  applied,  that  without  being  fangui  ie 
we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  all  thele  fenny  Bogs  will  be  gradually  re- 
covered in  every  Place,  to  the  Ornament,  Honour,  and  Profit  of  that  fpa- 
cious,  beautiful,  and  fertile  Illand. 

In  relpeft  to  the  Second   Sort  of  Lands,  which,   though  in  themfelves 
never  totally  ufelefs  or  abfolutely  uncultivated,   were  notwithftanding  gene- 
rally efteemed  to  be   in  a   great  meafure  unprofitable,  as  well  with   refpect 
to  Individuals  as  to  the  Community,  though  the  Ben  fits  derived  from  bring- 
ing them   into   perfect  Order   may  not  have  been  larger  than   thofe  ariling 
from  the  former  Clafs,  yet  the  Quantities  of  Ground  thus   improved  have 
been  certainly  more  confpicuous  &.     For  through  the  Courfe  of  the  current 
Century  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  there  hath  feldom  been  a  Sefiions  of  Par- 
liament in  which  one  or  more  Laws  have    not    pafTed  for  the    Dividing 
and  Incloling  of  Commons,   and  this  in  almoft  every  Part  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  Method  of  obtaining  fuch  Acls  of  the  Legiflature,   when  that  is  necef- 
fary,   is  by  Petition  from  the  far  greater  Part  of  the  Perfons  interefted,  re- 
prefenting  that  what  they  defire  is   for  the   publick.  Benefit,  as  well   as  for  ■ 
their  private  Advantage™.     The  Adf,  when  it  is  obtained,  provides  that  the 
Divihon  ihall  be  made  with  general  Confent,   by  CommiiTioners  converfant 
in  the  Nature  and  Value  of  the  Lands,  who  are  impowered  to  give   a  Re- 
compence  fuitable  to  the  Claim  of  every  Individual  who  hath  any  Property 

u  As  to  the  Origin  of  Commons,  Opinions  differ  ;  and  as,  in  all  Things  of  high  Antiquity, 
Conjecfture  comes  to  have  a  great  Share  in  all  that  is  faid  about  it,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  fuppofmg  (though  there  is  no  Appearance  of  it  now)  that  Commons  were  anciently  Woods, 
which  their  Lords  affigned  to  their  Tenants,  referving  certain  Services  or  Quit  Rents,  and  that 
the  Nature  of  their  Polfeffion  arofe  from  their  clearing  it  in  common,  which  gave  them  Property 
in  regard  to  Strangers,  and  a  Community  in  this  Property  amongft  themfelves.  But  though  this 
gives  a  general  Idea  of  a  Common,  and  the  Property  of  thofe  to  whom  it  belongs,  it  by  no  means 
accounts  for  many  Circumftances  attending  Commons,  which  arife  from  local  Cuftoms  and  ancient 
Uf.ige.  Thefe,  whatever  they  are,  prove  binding  alike  on  all,  no  Individual  having  any  Power  to 
interfere  with  them.  It  is  fufficiently  clear,  that  Property  thus  retrained,  of  which  a  Man  hath 
no  DiiecYion,  and  confequently  can  make  no  Improvement,  mull  from  thence  be  expofed  to  many 
Inconveniences,  and  of  courfe  it  need  excite  no  Wonder,  that  Perfons  fenfible  of  thefe  Inconve- 
niences,  fhould  be  defirous  of  being  relieved  from  them. 

w  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  an  Aft  of  Parliament  is  not  neceflary  where  all  Parties  are 
agreed  ;  for,  in  that  Cafe,  a  Deed  of  Agreement  amongft  the  Proprietors,  confirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  is  fufficien't.  Where  this  general  Confent  is  not  to  be  attained,  the  AfTent  of  thofe 
who  hold  Four  Fifths  of  the  Property  is  fuppofed  to  warrant  an  Application  to  Parliament.  In 
the  Number  of  thele  muft  be  included  the  Lord  of  .the  Manor,  and  the  Impropriator  or  the 
Clergyman  intitled  to  Tyihes,  thefe  being  confidered  as  the  leading  and  permanent  Interefts.  In 
cafe  of  an  Impropriator,  he  either'  receives  Tythes  after  Inclofure  as  before,  or  a  proportionable 
Sum  in  Money.  In  the  latter  Cafe,  the  Clergyman  who  is  interefted  in  Tythes  hath  a  Compenfa- 
tion,  equivalent  to  their  Value,  affigned  him  in  Land,  and  of  courfe  the  reft  of  the  Lands  inclofed 
remain  thenceforward  Tythe-frte. 

in 
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i  n  the  Commons  intended  to  be  thus  inclofed.  As  all  thefe  Tranfaclions  are  in 
themfelves  of  the  moil  publick  Nature,  it  fhould  Teem  that  every  poflibk 
Precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  Surprize  in  the  Firft  Inftance,  and  to  guard 
again  ft  any  Fraud  or  private  Injuftice  in  the  fucceeding  Steps,  as  well  as  any  Im- 
pofition  on  the  Legiflature  x.  Yet  it  cannot  be  diiiembled  that  very  loud,  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  regarded,  fome  very  ferious  and  in  Appearance  weighty 
Objections  have  been  made  to  thefe  Proceedings,  tending  to  queftion  their 
Coniiftency  with  the  Maxims  of  found  Policy,  and  that  Reverence  which 
mould  be  always  paid  to  the  publick  Good.  The  chief  of  thefe  Suggef- 
tions  are,  that  Inclofing  of  Commons  occafions  Depopulation ;  that  it  alfo 
klTens  Tillage,  which  is  the  principal  Support  of  the  State;  and  that  in 
many  refpecls  it  bears  exceedingly  hard  on  the  indigent  and  at  the  fame 
time  induiirious  Part  of  the  People.  If  thefe  Points,  or  indeed  any  One  of 
them,  could  be  clearly  proved,  it  would  be  decifive;  but  being  alledged 
only  as  fimple  Suggeftions,  many  apprehend  they  have  received  latisfadtory 
Anfwers  y. 

x  The  Disadvantages  arifing  to  the  Publick  from  common  Fields  are  faid  to  be,  that  /Imply 
from  their  Condition  their  Produce  is  fmall  in  Quantity,  and  of  an  inferior  Quality  ;  that  the 
Creatures  bred  upon  them,  Horfes,  Cows,  and  Sheep,  are  (tinted  in  their  Size,  lean,  half  ftarved, 
of  very  little  Value  ;  and  that  the  Commoners  themfelves  live  meanly,  and  are  taught  to  confider 
Idlenefs  and  Indigence  as  Independency.  In  refpeft  to  Individuals,  that  of  Neceffity  fuch  Lands 
are  ill  cultivated,  and  this  too  at  a  great  Expence ;  that  they  are  more  liable  to  be  trefpafled  on 
than  any  other  ;  that  this  makes  the  Attendance  on  Cattle  in  them  very  troublefome  and  charge- 
able ;  that  the  Neceffity  of  general  Agreement,  where  the  Proprietors  are  numerous,  renders  all 
Alterations  and  Improvements  in  a  great  meafure  impracticable  ;  that  Commons,  when  fmall,  are 
of  little  Confequence ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  Incrcafe  in  Extent,  all  thefe  Inconveniences,  with 
which  they  are  attended,  increafe  likewife.  For  thefe  Evils  no  Remedy  hath  been  or  indeed  can 
te  devifed,  except  Dividing  and  Inclofing  ;  and,  as  a  Proof  of  this,  we  find  it  uniformly  recom- 
mended by  all  our  eminent  Authors  on  Hulbandry,  from  Fhzherbert  down  to  Worlidge.  A  Cir- 
cumftance  well  deferving  Attention. 

y  As  to  the  popular  Clamours  formerly  againft  Inclofures,  they  might  have  fome  Foundation, 
as  Tillage  was  then  neglected,  we  had  few  Manufactures  and  little  Commerce,  fo  that  the  common 
People  had  few  Refources.  But  this  hath  little  to  do  with  the  prefent  State  of  Things.  The 
Anfwers- given  to  the  Objections  made  in  the  Text,  are  briefly  thefe:  By  Depopulation  muft  be 
meant  a  local,  not  a  national  Lois  of  People,  which  however  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  fince 
the  Villages  and  Towns  in  the  Vicinity  of  thefe  inclofed  Commons  are  as  well  or  better  inhabited 
than  ever.  As  to  the  Nation,  the  Confumption  and  Price  of  Provifions  mew,  our  People  in  ■ 
neral  dp  not  decreafe.  In  truth,  this  Spirit  of  Inclofing  proves  it.  For  the  Intent  of  Inclofing 
i>,  to  incrcafe  the  Quantity  of  Provifions  ;  and  nothing  could  excite,  or  at  leaft  nothing  could 
-  fuftain  this,  but  an  increafed  Demand.  In  refpect  to  decreafing  Tillage,  this  alfo  is  hardly  to  be' 
proved.  It  is  certain  the  Produce  of  arable  Lands  in  general  is  greatly  augmented,  that  the  Til- 
lage of  Commons  was  inconfidcrabk-,  and  a  great  Part  of  it  Beans.  In  refpect  to  the  Poor  (to 
whom  the  greateft  Regarf]  is  due)  they  only  change  the  Kind  of  Labour,  and  this  not  to  their  Dif- 
.  for  Wages  aie  higher,  and  Employment,  in  inclofed  Countries,  more  eafily  ob- 
tained. 

6  What 
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What  feems  more  conclufive  on  this  Head  than  any  Anfwer,  is  the 
Continuance  of  the  Pra&ice  for  fo  long  a  Courfe  of  Time,  and  after  being 
fo  frequently  canvafted  in  fuccefiive  Parliaments,  to  the  Notice  of  which 
luch  flagrant,  fuch  fatal,  and  fuch  evident  Evils  as  thofe  before-mentioned, 
had  they  really  exifled,  mult  have  come,  and  would  certainly  not  have 
been  overlooked.  It  may  be,  that  an  accurate  Enquiry  by  Authority  into 
the  Confequences  which  have  actually  attended  the  Divilion  of  Commons 
in  one  or  more  Counties,  might  fet  this  Matter  in  fuch  a  Light,  as 
wholly  to  remove  thefe  Sufpicions,  which  however,  with  thole  with 
whom  in  reafon  they  ought  to  have  had  the  molt,  have  had  evidently  very 
little  Weight7.  At  all  Events,  taking  Things  as  they  (land  at  prefent, 
Commons  inclofed  being  on  all  Elands  allowed  to  increafe  in  the  Profits 
ariling  from  their  Produce,  fall  manifestly  under  this  Arrangement  of  Im- 
provements. Indeed  if  it  was  otherwife,  or  Experience  did  not  put  the 
Fad:  beyond  all  Difpute,  there  would  be  no  Inducement  whatever  to  inclofe  ; 
and  the  very  aiming  at  Improving  in  this  Way,  had  the  Error  been  but  once 
clearly  detected,  Applications  of  this  Sort  would  have  been  long  ago  dif- 
continued.  In  North  Britain,  as  anciently  the  Cuftoms  of  both  Countries 
were  much  the  fame,  they  had  and  frill  have  many  Commons,  which  are  ufed 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  here,  and  have  been  found  liable  to  the  fame  Incon- 
veniencies.  To  obviate  thefe,  a  Law  palled  not  long  after  the  Pvevolution, 
by  which  any  Perfon,  who  hath  a  Right  to  the  Enjoyment  of  a  Common, 
may,  by  a  fhort  legal  Procefs,  compel  the  Alignment  to  him  of  an  Equi- 
valent for  fuch  his  Right  in  Severalty  '.  In  Ireland  they  have  likewifer 
Commons,  which  they  confider  as  wafle  Grounds,  incapable  of  being  ren- 

2  If  vifible  ill  Confequences  attended -dividing  and  inclofing  Commons,  fo  great  a  Proportion 
of  Proprietors  in  them,  as  are  requifite  to  concur  in  the  Petitions  for  Inclofing,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, becaufe  a  fmall  temporary  Advantage  would  be  no  Equivalent  for  bringing  fuch  Evils  on 
Neighbourhood.     But,  fuppoling  them   to  be  from  Self  Intereft  capable  of  this,  would  not  the 

r  Proprietors  rcprefent  thefe  Mifchiefs,  and   undertake  the  Proof  of  them,  in  Juftification 
their  own   -  I  ?  Or  would  not  fuch  as  maintain  this  Doctrine  adJuce  Facts  in   its  Sup;;  rt, 

which  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  them,  as  It  can  be  fupported  no  other  Way  ?  It  n<  thii  •  of 
this  Kind  hath  appeared  to  publick  View,  and  fuch  Petitions  continue  to  be  every  Seflions  pre- 
fented,  is  n  t  the  Prefumption  in  favour  of  the  Practice,  and  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  both 
Individuals  find  their  .Account,  and  that  the  Publick  is  alfo  benefited,  by  bringing  fuch  Lands 
into  thorough  Cultivation  ? 

a  M'Douall's  Inftkntes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Vol.  i.  p.  682.  where  the  Reader  may  find  the  an- 
ci  't  Law  of  that  Country  upon  this  Subject.     As  alfo,  p.  219.   where  it  appears,  that  before  the 
nqntioned  in  the  Text,  there  was  no  Method  of  Dividing,  which  occasioned  much  Uneafi- 
nefs  and  m;  tiveniences,  for  the  Remedy  «>f  which- the  Law   was  made.     Scots  Acts,  Vol.  iii. 

p.  453.  bearing  Date  17  July  1695.  directing  Summons  from  the  Party  denting  a  Di\ifion  before 
the  .01  Isol  ion,  who,  for  putting  an  End  to  all  Djfeords  about  Comraonties,  are  inverted 
with  full  Powers,  to  call  fuch  as  are  in  ei  u   them,   to  hear,  adjuff,  and    to  determine 

their  refpective  Rights  to  direct  Commiflions  where  and   10  receive  the  ( 

Reports  Where  there  are  Mofles  in  Commons,  which  cannot  U  divide  I,  free  Egrefs.and  Re— 
gi  f,;  to  thefe  Mofles  to.  1  r.ved,  to  all  who  are  interelted  in  the  Common. 

deictl 
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dercd  of  the  leafl  Utility,  otherwife  than  from  Inclofures,  by  which  alone, 
and  without  any  Cultivation,  they  are  fpeedily  brought  into  good  Paf- 
ture. 

We  come  now  to  the  laft  Head  that  enters  into  this  Part  of  our  Defign, 
which  in  truth  hath  been  the  folid  Foundation  of  moil  of  the  pad,  and 
miift  continue  to  be  the  perpetual  Balis  and  Support  of  all  future  Improve- 
ments. This  is  the  fupreme  Power  and  continual  Protection  of  Parliament, 
to  which  in  all  Times  the  Nation  hath  flood  alike  indebted  for  her  Welfare 
and  her  Safety  b.  The  Authority  of  the  one,  and  the  Profperity  of  the 
other,  have  conflantly  and  uniformly  advanced  together.  In  more  remote 
Times  the  Wifdom  of  Parliament,  according  to  the  then  State  of  Things, 
was  conlpicuous  in  thofe  Occurrences  which  were  conducive  to  publick 
Benefit.  In  the  Reigns  after  the  Con  quell,  they  were  very  careful  of  our 
native  Commodities,  and  conilantly  ftruggled  to  preferve  the  Profits  of  them 
to  the  People  of  this  Country;  they  reprefied  the  Encroachments  of  the 
great  Men ;  they  frequently  affifted  Indullry  ;  they  delivered  thofe  who 
exercifed  it  from  Oppreilton ;  and  if  Improvements  were  but  few  and 
weak,  it  was  principally  owing  to  them  that  we  had  any  c.  As  Times 
mended,  and  Mankind  grew  more  enlightened,  we  meet  with  flronger 
Proofs  of  their  Attention  and  more  vifible  Indications  of  their  publick 
Spirit.  The  Conflitution  growing  more  perfect,  thefe  falutary  ErTecls  were 
more  frequently  felt,  and  became  continually  more  and  more  confpicuous. 
When  National  Advantages  were  to  be  acquired,  or  Obilacles  to  publick 
Happinefs  were  to  be  removed,  we  find  them  the  great  and  indeed  the 

b  The  candid  Reader  will  permit  me  to  ufe  the  Word  Parliament  for  National  Councils,  which 
have  been  in  ufe  with  us  ever  fince  we  were  a  Nation,  and  it  is  hoped  will  remain  fo  as  long  as 
we  continue  a  Nation,  though  this  Name  was  not  ufed  before  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  We 
fpeak  of  this  great  Council  here,  as  fuperintending  the  general  Oeconomy,  and  thereby  preferving 
and  promoting  the  publick  Welfare.  This,  in  Times  preceding  the  laft  Century,  would  have  been 
confidered  as  mere  Conjecture.  But  the  Diligence  of  our  judicious  and  laborious  Antiquaries 
Lambard,  Somner,  Salden,  &c.  have  put  the  Matter  out  of  all  Doubt,  by  refcuing  from  Duit  and 
Oblivion  very  many  of  our  ancient  Laws,  which  juflify  very  fully  what  hath  been  advanced  in  the 
Text,  of  which  we  fhall  have  Occafion  to  fay  more,  and  to  produce  fome  Inftances,  to  the  Honour 
of  our  Anceftors,  in  the  fucceeding  Book. 

c  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  though  the  Laws  after  the  Conqueft,  and  yet  prior  to  thofe  in 
our  Statute  Books,  feem  to  proceed  folely  from  the  Monarchs  by  whom  they  were  made,  yet  in 
reality  they  were  made  by  the  Advice  and  with  the  Confent  of  the  great  Councils  or  Parliaments 
of  thofe  Times.  As  to  the  Laws  immediately  fucceeding  thefe,  however  uncouth,  obfeure,  tri- 
vial, harfli,  or  even  abfurd  moft  of  them  may  appear  to  us,  yet  if  we  look  back  to  the  Cuftoms 
and  Ufages  of  thofe  Times,  in  other  Countries  as  well  as  our  own,  which  is  with  indefatigable 
Pains,  as  well  as  great  Accuracy  and  Judgment,  performed  to  our  Hands  (and  a  great  publick  Ser- 
vice it  is)  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.. Barrington,  we  fhall  certainly  and  upon  good  Grounds 
change  our  Minds,  and  admit  fuch  rough  Statutes  were  fuited  to  thofe  rough  Ages,  and  contri- 
buted to  make  Way  for  thefe  Jinoother  Times,  in  which  we  have  the  Happinefs  to  live. 

2 

only 
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only  effectual  InPruments  of"  fuch  Meafures  d.     The  Interefts  of  the  Com- 
munity, the  Concerns  of  particular  Eodies  of  Men,  and  even  the  Wants 
of  Individuals,  when  any-way  connected  with  publick  Utility,  were  repre- 
fented  to  them.     The  neceffary  Points  of  Information  were  generally,  if 
not  always,  within  their  Reach,   from  their  extenfive  Means  of  Inquiry, 
and  the  diltinguilhing  Marks  of  Truth  arifmg  from  the  Freedom  of  De- 
bate, in  which  the  natural  Diverfity  of  Men's  Sentiments,  and  fomerimes 
of  their  Intereils,  making  them   exceedingly  quick-fighted,   became   in  a 
great  meafure  certain,  more  efpecially  from  the  Forms  of  their  Proceeding, 
every  thing  being  fubjecl  not  to  a  fingle,  but  to  feveral  and  repeated  Dif- 
cuflions,  againfl   which  Falihood  or  Fallacy  are  rarely  Proof  e.     But  if  even 
in  any  Inftance  this  mould  happen,  or  from  Caufes  unobferved  or  unfore- 
feen,  or,  which   is  ftill  more  frequently  the  Cafe,  from  the  VicifTitudes  to 
which  all  Events  are  liable,  what  was  formerly  well  and  wifely  enaded 
comes  to  fraud  in  a  different  Point  of  Light,  our  Laws  are  not  or  ever  wrere 
immutable,   but  may  be  altered,  and  this  too  in  a  Variety  of  Methods,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe.     For  befides  a  direct  Repeal,   where 
from  its  Confequences  a  Statute  is  difcerned  to  be  either  noxious  or  ufelefs, 
it  is  perceived  to  be  improper  only  in  Part,  or  capable  of  being  changed  for 
the  better;  this,  according  to  the  Ufage  of  our  Legiilature,   may  be  done, 
what  is  injurious  removed,  and  what  is  beneficial  retained f. 

Neither 

d  After  Henry  the  Seventh  had  fettled  himfelf  on  the  Throne,  he  took  every  Meafure  in  his 
Power  to  promote  a  more  equal  Diftribution  of  Property  than  had  prevailed  before  his  Time. 
The  Commons  in  Parliament  from  this  Period  became  much  more  fteady  as  well  as  more  regular 
in  their  Proceedings,  which  gained  them  univerfal  Reverence  and  Refpecl.  In  later  Reigns,  if 
more  Bufinefs  came  before  them,  which  brought  on  a  Multiplicity  of  Laws,  we  muff  attribute 
this  to  the  increafing  Wealth  and  growing  Induflry  of  their  Conftituents,  and  the  univerfal  Con- 
fidence repofed  in  them  by  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  People,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad. 
This  Regard  for  the  Authority  and  Deference  for  the  Decifions  of  Parliament  is  notoi  ly  exceedingly 
honourable,  but  highly  advantageous  to  this  Country,  and  ought,  if  that  was  at  all  neceflary,  to 
be  an  additional  Argument  for  our  confidering  this  as  a  peculiar  and  a  tranfeendent  Bleffing  to  Britain. 

e  This  unreftrained  Freedom  of  examining  Propofitions  for  enacting  new,  or  repealing  or  alter- 
ing old  Laws,  hath  been  productive  of  the  moft  beneficial  Effects  in  regard  to  publick  Utility. 
Truth  is  belt  difcovered,  and  Certainty  more  eafily  found,  from  indulging  Inquiries,  and  allowing 
every  Man  to  fpeak  his  Sentiments.  It  is  by  this  means  we  have  detected  Errors,  not  barely  re- 
ceived, but  refpected  by  our  Anceftors  ;  that  we  have  emancipated  ourfelves  from  thofe  narrow 
Notions  by  which  their  Trade  was,  and  that  of  other  Nations  is  full  confined  ;  and  that  we  have 
overcome  thofe  Prejudices,  by  which  they  were  hindered  from  feeing  their  true  Interefls  for  Ages, 
and  by  which,  but  for  this  Remedy,  we  might  have  been  likewife  blinded.  By  this  Mode  of 
canvafling  thoroughly  Matters  of  publick  Importance,  we  come  to  have  enlarged  Notions,  to  rea- 
fon  clearly  from  juft  Principles,  to  pay  due  Refpect  to  Experience,  and  to  Ihew  a  proper  Regard 
in  every  Inftance  to  the  Authority  of  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  and  argue  from  it. 
Hence  our  Superiority  in  Hufbandry,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  now  not  limply  acknowleged, 
but  avowedly  copied  by  oar  moll  intelligent  Neighbours. 

f  Befides  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Text,  there  is  yet  another  Method,  which,  becaufe  it  will  re- 
quire fome  Difcuflion,  we  referred  for  this  Place.     Human  wifdom  is  fo  limited,  aad  the  politi- 
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Neither  are  thefe  Applications  for  Affiftance  or  for  Redrefs,  in  our  Days 
at  leaft,  at  all  difficult  or  dilatory.  Petitions  may  be  prefented  to  the  Par- 
liament when  fitting ;  and  this  in  modern  Times  being  annual,  whatever' 
can  contribute  to  the  Emolument  or  Eafe  of  the  Whole  or  any  Part  of  the 
Britifh  Empire,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  may  be  eafily,  fpeedily,  and  certainly  brought  to  their  Cog- 
nizance, and  fubmitted  to  their  Examination.  In  Matters  of  a  very  high 
high  Nature  and  very  extenfive  Operation,  Laws  have  been  framed  of  a 
very  comprchenfive  Nature,  and  thefe  fo  well  confidered,  and  made  with 
fuch  conlummate  Prudence,  as  to  regulate  the  mo  ft  weighty  Objects,  for  a 
long  Series  of  Years,  with  very  few  if  any  Alterations,  conciliating  thereby 
nniverfal  Efteem  and  Refpeft  s.  If,  after  weighing  well  all  thefe  Circum- 
ftances  (as  furely  they  well  deferve)  we  at  the  lame  time  advert  to  the  Force 
and  Plenitude  of  Parliamentary  Authority,  which  extends  to  all  Things, 
and  to  all  Perfons  Civil,  Ecclefiaftical,  and  Military,  within  the  wide  Li- 
mits of  the  Britifh  Dominions,  and  that  ready  and  chearful  Submiffion  which 
their  Decifions  and  Regulations  meet  with,  we  cannot  help  decerning  and 
being  convinced,  that  the  fpeculative  Idea  of  living  under  the  happieft  po- 
litical Eftablifhment,  that  of  an  abfolute  Power,  conftantly  directed  by  the 

cal  Views  even  of  the  beff  informed  and  belt  intentioned  Senates  fo  liable  to  fall  fhort  of  the  Puf- 
pofes  they  were  deligned  to  reach,  that  fcaice  any  Law  can  be  framed  with  fo  great  Prudence,  or 
grounded  on  fuch  folid  Principles,  as  not  from  a  Change  of  Circumftances  to  become  the  Source" 
of  at  lealt  temporary  Inconveniences.  For  this,  our  Parliaments  have  a  fpeedy,  fuitable,  and  ef- 
fectual Remedy,  by  fufpending  fuch  Cla-ufesof  a  Law  as  create  the  Inconvenience,  and  this  for  th« 
Space  of  Time  this  Inconvenience  may  be  fuppofed  to  fubfift.  Thus  in  refpect  to  Cochineal, 
many  Sufpenfions  of  the  Ac!  of  Navigation  have  taken  place,  on  account  of  the  Ufe  of  it  in  our 
Manufactures,  that  it  might  be  imported  (for  a  limited  Time)  from  any  Place,  and  on  board  Ships 
of  any  Nation.  Britifh-made  Gunpowder,  though  to  a  certain  Price  exported  with  a  Bounty,- 
yet  in  virtue  of  Two  Statutes  may  be  at  any  Time  prohibited  by  Royal  Proclamation,  or  an  Order 
in  Council.  In  like  Manner  the  Corn  Law  may  be  and  hath  been  fufpended,  and  Exportation' 
for  a  time  prohibited. 

6  We  have  already  mentioned  many  of  thefe  wife  and  well-confidered  Laws  in  the  Courfe  of 
this  Chapter,  and  many  more  (if  we  had  Room)  might  be  mentioned,  that  come  fully  up  to  this 
Point,  both  as  to  the  prudent  Grounds  on  which  they  were  made,  and  the  beneficial  Confeqnences 
with  which  they  have  been  attended.  Such  as-  the  Act  of  Navigation,  which  hath  been  juftly- 
efteemed,  the  maritime  and  commercial  Charter  of  Great  Britain;  The  Ait  of  Tonage  and 
Poundage,  the  Merits  of  which,  in  refpect  to-  Muhod  and  Perfpicuity,  are  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Saxby,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Britijti  Cuftonis.  The  Acts  for  recoining  our 
Silver  Money,  by  which  the  Nation  was  refcucd  from  inevitable  Ruin  by  the  Wifdom,  Steadinefs,- 
and  Authority  of  Parliament,  by  which,  in  the  Space  of  a  Year,  all  thofe  Obftacles  were  over-" 
come  which  fome  very  wife  Men  thought  almoft  infurmountable.  The  Statutes  of  the  Third  and' 
Fourth  ofWm.  and  Mary,  Chap.  8.  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  of  Win  III.  Chap.  20.  freed  many 
of  our  native  Commodities  and  Manufactures  from  all  Duties  on  Exportation  ;  and  this  falutary 
Meafure  was  farther  promoted  by  that  of  the  Eighth  of  Geo.  I.  Chap,  i  5.  and  by  the  fame  Act* 
and  a  former  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Duties  on  many  Drugs  imported  for 
Dyers  Ufe  (being  duly  entered)  are  taken  away,  to  the  great  Benefit  of  many  of  our  Manufac- 
'  1.1  res. 

4,  Dictate? 
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'Dictates  of  Wifdom,  Moderation,  and  Juftice,  is,  as  far  as  human  Contri- 
vance can  give  it  Coniiftencc,  viiible  in  the  Britiih  Conftitution  >',  from 
which  the  Liberty,  the  Power,  the  Independency,  the  Splendour,  and  Pro- 
sperity, of  all  its  Subjects  are,  and  may  they  ever  continue  to  be  derived  ! 

In  the  Three  former  Chapters  of  this  fecond  Book,  a  fuccinct:  Account 
hath  been  attempted,  of  the  native  Commodities,  the  copious  Poffefilons, 
and  genuine  Funds  of  Wealth,  which  belong  to  the  Britiih  Ifles.  In  the 
Introduction  to  this  Chapter,  the  Propriety,  and  even  Neceffity,  of  providing 
convenient  and  effectual  Inftruments  for  the  rendering  thefe  profitable, 
at  lead:  in  any  considerable  Degree,  hath  been  fully  explained.  It  hath  like- 
wife  been  (hewn,  that,  through  the  Want  of  thefe  for  a  long  Series  of  Years, 
we  were  hindered  from  availing  ourlelves  of  our  numerous  natural  Advan- 
tages, which,  if  the  Expreffion  may  be  allowed,  kept  us  indigent  in  the 
Midft  of  unemployed  Riches  '.  Thefe  Instruments,  we  have  rendered  it 
.evident,  were  gradually  and  fometimes  but  very  flowly  introduced,  becaufe, 
however  ufeful,  they  were  not  always,  merely  on  account  of  their  Novelty, 
pleafing  or  acceptable.  It  arofe  from  hence  that,  till  Prejudices  could  be 
overcome  by  Experience,  their  Courfe  was  much  impeded,  in  comparifon 
of  that  rapid  Progrefs  with  which  they  proceeded  when  once,  from  a  Senfe 
of  their  beneficial  Confequences,  they  were  fully  eitablilhed.  For,  this 
being  effected,  they  fpeedily  made,  as  we  have  had  frequent  Occalion  to 

k  As  it  is  effential  to  Government  that  abfolute  Power  fliould  refide  fomewhere,  fo  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar Felicity  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution  that  it  is  placed  in  the  Legiflature.  By  this  means  every 
attainable  Benefit  is  within  the  Nation's  Reach,  and  the  Redrefs  of  every  Evil,  where  it  is  poffible, 
may  be  obtained.  In  other  Countries,  and  under  other  Forms  of  Rule,  abfolute  Power  may  act 
quicker,  and  from  thence  appear  more  confpicuous,  but  not  more  effectually  or  more  permanently. 
This  appears  plainly  from  the  Inftances  given  in  this  Chapter,  for  all  the  falutary  Changes  in  our 
Oeconomy,  by  which  Britain  hath  been  rendered  fo  great,  and  its  People  fo  happy,  as  to  be  ac 
once  revered  and  envied  by  all  her  Neighbours,  have  been  devifed  by  the  Wifdom,  and  carried 
into  Execution  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament.  Add  to  this,  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  the  publick  Credit  of  this  Country,  by  which  fhe  hath  attracted  the  Confi- 
dence of  her  Neighbours,  was  originally  efhblifhed,  and  hath  been  in  every  Inftance  fieadily  and 
honourably  maintained  by  Parliament.  Thefe  are  fuch  Proofs  of  the  wide  Extent  and  great  Uti- 
Tity  of  this  fupreme  Puidance  of  the  Legiflature,  as  are  generally  known  through  the  Britiih  Empire, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  at  once  explain  and  juftify  what  is  afcribed  thereto  in  the  Text. 

1  In  thofe  Days  we  had  many  Commodities  which  wereuf.kfs  becaufe  unknown,  and  n:any  more 
imperfectly  known,  and  therefore  imperfectly  ufed,  for  we  wanted  that  Source  of  national  Abun- 
dance, Induftry.  This  was  not  a  natural  or  national  Defect,  that  is,  it  did  not  proceed  either 
from  our  Soil  or  Climate.  The  former  was  ever  capable  of  gratefully  repaying  the  Care  and  La- 
bour that  proper  Culture  required,  and  the  latter  through  all  our  Ifles  was  no-where  cold  enough 
to  chill,  or  hot  enough  to  debilitate  our  Bodies,  and  thereby  deprefs  our  Minds.  But  Encou- 
ragement was  wanting.  The  greateft  Part  of  the  People,  particularly  thofe  moft  ufeful  to  the 
Community,  were  in  their  Perfons  not  free,  in  their  Properties  infecure,  ufeful  Knowledge  at  a 
very  low  Ebb,  the  Country  almoit  always  either  impoverifhed  by  foreign,  or  haraffed  by  civil 
,Wars.     In  fuch  a  State,  Improvements  were  not  made,  becaufe  they  were  plainly  impracticable. 

O  o  2  remark.. 
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remark,  a  very  perceptible  Alteration  in  the  Appearance  of  the  Country j, 
and  in  the  Condition  of  its  Inhabitants  k. 

These  fuccefiive  Improvements,  by  mutually  aflifting  each  other,  en- 
larged on  every  Side,  and  fpread  their  benign  Influences  where-ever  they 
came.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  Produce  of  our  Lands  are  become  much; 
■  iuperior  to  what  they  were  heretofore,  though  our  Soil  and  Climate  remain, 
nearly  the  fame.  Inftead  of  exporting,  as  formerly  we  did,  the.  greateit 
Part  of  our  grofs  Commodities,  to  be  wrought  up  by  Foreigners,,  and  fome- 
times  re-imported  when  fo  wrought  up,  to  be  confumed  by  ourfelves,  we- 
now  reap  from  them,  together  with  their  intriniick  Value,  the  full  Profit 
of  all  that  our  own  Induftry  in  manufacturing  them  can  bellow,  and,  which. 
is  flill  more,  we  import  immenfe  Quantities  of  raw  Materials  from  many 
different  and  fome  very  diffant  Countries,  which  we  alfo  manufacture,  and. 
this  not  fimply  to  ferve  ourfelves,  but  alfo  for  the  Supply  of  other  Nations,, 
of  which,  if  it  was  at  all  necenary,  innumerable  Inftances  might  be  given  '. 

By. 

k  We  have,  in  the  former  Chapters,  according  to  the  Extent  of  our  Abilities,  and  the  befl  of 
our  Informations,  given  the  Reader  a  comparative  View  of  our  part  and  prefent  Condition  in  many 
Inftances,  which  it  would  be  equally  needlefs  and  tedious  to  recapitulate  here.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  improper  to  remark,  that  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Cornwall  had  fcarca- 
any  Refource  but  in  her  Tin,  Mines,  we  raifed  from  them  to  the  Value  annually  of  Forty  thoufand 
Pounds  at  moft,  whereas  we  have  raifed  for  many  Years  paft  annually  to  Five  Times  that  Value, 
though  the  County  now  hath  feveral  other  and  thofe  too  very  confiderable  Refources.  We  have 
before  had  Occafion  to  mention  a  Record  in  the  Exchequer,  28  Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1354.  in  which: 
the  Exports  from  this  Country  are  computed  at  294,088.1.  14  s.  8  d.  which  hath  been  held  (the 
Difference  of  the  Coin  conlidered)  to  be  equivalent  to  737,021  1.  19  s.  1 1  d.  of  our  prefent  Mo- 
ney. It  is  true  that  Tin  and  Lead  are  omitted  in  this  Account,  which  would  have  fwdied  it  con- 
siderably higher.  To  this  we  ihall  oppofe  a  fingle  Article,  of  which  we  had  then  no  Exporta- 
tion, viz.  Grain,  and  by  this  for  Nineteen  Years,  that  is,  from  A.  D.  1746,  to  1765,  there  was 
annually  gained  to  this  Nation,  that  is,  exported  and  laved  on  the  Home  Confumption,  after  de- 
ducting the  Bounty  and  the  Price  of  all  Corn  imported  within  that  Period,  947,954  1.  9  s.  7  d.. 
which  is  a  Prpof  not  only  of  the  Superiority  of  our  prefent  Circurn fiances  to  what  they  were  Four 
hundred  Years  ago,  but  alfo,  which  is  more  to  be  conlidered,  of  the  vaft  Importance  of  our. 
Agiiculture,  of  which  this  is  a  pregnant  and  indifputable  Inftance.. 

1  To  treat  this  Subject  fully  and  fairly  would  require,  as  it  moft  certainly  deferves,  an  ample 
Volume,  which  would  do  equal  Honour  to  our  Commerce  and  cur  Manufactures.  At  prefent  out 
of  innumerable  Articles,  three  only  (hall  be  recommended  to  the  candid  Reader's  ferious  Confidera- 
tion,  viz-  Flax,  Cotton,  and  Silk.  For  the  Numbers  of  ufeftil  Hands  employed  in,  and  the  Pro- 
fits thereby  accruing  from  the  firft,  we  may  refer  to  the  Linen  Manufactures  in  North  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  to  feveral  Kinds  of  it  alfo  in  South  Britain,  which,  though  kfs  in  publick  Fame, 
might,  upon  Infpcction,  be  found  not  inferior  to  either.  The  fecond  we  import  in  great  Quan- 
tities from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  Levant,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Manufactures  made  from 
thence  are  very  numerous  and  very  valuable,  giving  full  Employment  to  many  Thoufand 
indullrious  Perlons  of  both  Sexes.  The  fame  may  be  faid  with  equal  Truth  of  the  Third, 
particularly  viliblc  at  Canterbury  and  in  Spital  Fields.  Btlides,  the  Mixtures  of  them  with  each 
other  and  with  Wool  conilitutc  a  Variety  of  Manufactures,  and  are  thereby  the  Support  of  feve- 
ral of  our  moft  populous  and  opulent  Towns,  too  many  indeed,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  well 

known, 
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By  thefe  hnppy  Fruits  of  Skill  and  Induftry,  wherc-ever  they  reach,  our 
Sod  is  highly  cultivated,  our  Rents  considerably  railed,  our  People  properly 
employed  ill  a  Variety  of  ufeful  Occupations,  our  Trade  increaled,  our 
Commerce  extended,  oat  Navigation  and  of  courfe  our  Naval  Strength  aug- 
mented. Thefe  Facts  we  have  not  barely  flated,  but  at  the  fame  time  have 
Supported  them  by  Evidence,  and  illuftrated  them  by  Inftances,  that  they 
might  be  rendered  clearer  and  more  Satisfactory  to  the  Reader. 

Lkt  us  here  then  take  a  View  of  our  prefent  national  Situation,  and,  as 
far  as  the  Strength  of  human  Penetration  will  permit,  open  our  Eyes  to 
the  ProSpect.  of  what  may  be  our  future  Condition,  from  the  vigorous  Pur- 
iuit  of  our  true  Interests  with  that  Steadinefs  and  Perfeverance  they  deferve,. 
and  that  Probability  of  Succefs  which  ought  to  encourage  at  the  lame  time 
that  it  fo  viiibly  invites  us.  We  have  in  our  Hands  all  the  rich  Patrimony 
beftowed  upon  us  by  Providence,  the  fingular  Prerogatives  belonging  to 
thefe  Illands,  and  the  immenfe  T Features  of  our  numerous  natural  Pro- 
ductions. We  have  likewife  the  feveral  excellent  Instruments  invented  by 
the  Sagacity  of  our  Anceftors,  and,  together  with  them,  we  have  all  their 
Acquisitions  as  well  as  their  Example.  But  great  as  thefe  are,  and  to  the 
hi  oft  capable  Judges  they  will  furely  appear  very  great !  thefe  give  us  no 
Title  to  be  idle.  We  mult  proceed  if  we  intend  to  preferve,  for  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  any  Thing  near  the  pofiible  Summit  of  our  Grandeur.  With 
all  thefe  mighty  and  manifold  Improvements,  we  may  find  Means  to  melio- 
rate, and  that  in  a  high  Degree,  what  is  thus  fo  happily  improved  already ; 
and  we  have  fti'l,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  very  large  Tracts  of 
Land  utterly  unimproved.  Thefe  Illands  are  unquestionably  capable  of 
maintaining  more  than  twice  the  Number  of  their  prefent  Inhabitants,  and, 
which  is  more  to  the  Purpofe,  the  very  flourishing  Condition  in  which  we 
are,,  demands,  for  this  very  Reafcn,  the  utmoft  Exertion  of  our  Abilities "'.. 

The 

known,  to  be  enumerated' here.  It  might  be  thought  an  Omiffion,  if,  before  we  concluded  this 
Note,  we  did  not  obferve,  that  of  the  Fhfr  Commodity  v/e  raife  great  Quantities,  excellent  in  its 
Kind,  in  different  Parts  of  both  Wands.  Of  the  lair,  as  excellent  to  the  full  as  in  any  Part  of 
the  World  ;  in  fmall  Quantities  it  is  true,  but  enough  to  (hew  that  more  might  be  raifed  with. 
Eafe  and  Certainty,   the  Second  we  chiefly  import  from  our  Territories  alroad. 

m  All  the  great  Empires  thj  World  hath  feen  have  gradually  grown  to  an- unwieldy  Bulk,  and' 
then  as  gradually  decli.ied,  from  internal  Principles  of  Corruption.  Moftof  the  tice  Governments. 
Hiftories  record,  though  conftituted  with  much  Wifdom,  and  for  a  Time  conducted  with  great 
Virtue  and  publick  Spirit,  have  in  the  End  been  fwallowed  up-  by  Defpofifm,  or  crumbled  to. 
pieces  by  Factions.  Ours  is  become  an  ex-tenfive  and  puiffant"  Empire,  and  is  a  free  Govern- 
ment withal  ;  and  with  this  peculiar  Privilege,  that  we  have  rv  parmaoent  Prii  i  ipfe  of  Preferva- 
tson  arifing  from  our  Power  fpringing  from  Commerce,  and  this  founded  in  various  Species  of  In- 
duftry. which,  duly  cultivated  and  properly  attended  to,  w'.ll  fuppoi  t  u  i  foi  Ages  yet  to  come. 
We  h.ivs  Grandeur  and  we  have  Wealth,  but  we  are  not  ariived  to  fuch  a  Pitch,  as  that  we  - 
indulge  ourfeives-in  Luxury  aud  Lazincfs ;  L  mean  as  a. Nation;,  fur  in  every  opulent  free  Gc 
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The  Powers  of  this  Country,  that  is,  of  the  Two  Britiih  Iiles,  rauft  b« 
augmented  in  proportion  to  their  additional  Dominions,  or,  to  exprefs  my- 
felr  figuratively,  to  avoid  much  Circumlocution,  but  at  the  fame  time  I  hope 
not  unintelligibly.  The  Denfity  of  the  Center  of  our  Syflem  muft  he  fo 
increafed,  that  the  Force  of  its  Attraction  may  be  equally  felt  through  the 
wide  Expanfe  of  its  Dependencies.  The  Means  we  have  fhewn  to  be 
clearly  in  our  PolTeffion ;  and  the  Capacity  of  ufing  them  will  never  decay, 
while  the  great  political  Principle  of  Motion,  our  excellent  Constitution, 
continues  inviolate. 

try  there  will  be  many  lazy  and  luxurious  Men.  But  the  Bulk  of  this  Nation  fubfifts,  and  mud  ever  fub- 
fift,  by  a  dofe  and  vigorous  Application  to  Hulbandry,  Manufactures,  and  Trade ;  upon  thefe  our  Plenty 
and  our  Power  are  founded,  and  by  thefe  our  feemingly  disjointed  Dominions  are  firmly  connected. 
It  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  in  comparifon  of  former  Times,  all  Ranks  of  People  live  incomparably 
better.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  grudge  them  the  Fruits  of  their  Freedom  and  Induftry.  But  will 
not  this  excite  the  Jealoufy  of  our  Neighbours  ?  Yes,  certainly.  But  it  will  keep  us  alfo  upon  our 
Guard,  and  confequently  always  in  Safety.  But,  with  all  this  Parade  of  Induftry,  and  its  glo- 
rious Effects,  we  have  Multitudes  of  idle  and  indigent  Perfons  amongft  us,  the  Maintenance  of 
whom  is  One  of  the  heavieft  of  our  Taxes.  It  may  be  fo;  but  if  it  is,  we  from  thence  difcern 
the  Necefiity  and  the  Facility  of  breaking  up  frelh  Lands,  introducing  new  Manufactures,  and 
thereby  enlarging  our  Trade,  that  thefe  People  may  maintain  themfelves  and  their  Pofterity  with- 
out either  difturbing  or  diminifhing  the  Induftry  of  others.  I  am  fenfible  that  I  have  touched 
fome  of  thefe  Points  before,  particularly  at  the  Clofe  of  the  former  Volume.  But,  befides  that 
the  Importance  of  the  Subject  might  atone  in  fome  Degree  for  the  Repetition,  I  will  very  freely 
own,  nothing  affords  me  fo  much  Pleafure  as  contemplating  continually  the  Idea,  that  as  its  Li- 
mits are  already,  fo  the  Duration  alfo  of  the  Britifh  Empire  may  extend  to  ths  fame  Period  with 
*be  Globe. 
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Of  the  Condition   of  this  Country  in  the  Time  of  the  Britons^ 
as  well  before  as  after  the  Coming  of  the  Romans. 

<rTJHE  Scope  and  Defign  of  this  Book  Jlatcd  and  explained.     The  beft  Way. 

**■  of  attaining  a  dijimSt  Idea  of  the  Conflitution  is,  to  trace  the  Progrefs  of 
it  from  the  earlieft  "Times.  Very  different  and  even  contrary  Accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  Firji  Inhabitants  of  thefe  IJles.  The  Truth  in  this,  as  in 
mojl  other  Cafes,  fans  to  he  between  the  Extremes.  An  Attempt  to  form  a 
probable  Account  of  the  State  Things  were  in  before  the  Coming  of  Gcefar. 
He  found,  at  his  Arrival,  an  ejlablifoed  Form  of  Government  amongst  the 
Tritons.  They  had  a  Religion,  Prie/ls,  Ceremonies,  and  Sacrifices :  As 
dljb  a  numerous  Militia,  firong  Towns,  and  other  Places  of  Defence.  Pro- 
bable,' 
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bable,  though  not  certain,  that  they  had  likewife  a  maritime  Force.  The 
Druids  the  fole  Magijlrates,  Judges,  and  Philofophers  amongst  thefe  People. 
No  Proof  that  they  were  abfolutely  without  Arts,  becaufe  we  find  7ione  of  thefe 
mentioned  by  Ccefar.  They  had  both  a  Domejlic  Trade  amongst  themfelves, 
/2nd  a  Commercial  Intercourfe  with  foreign  Nations,  at  and  before  this  Pe- 
riod. The  ConJlruBion  of  their  Fifoing  Vefels  or  fmal/  Craft  very  fingular 
and  ingenious.  The  Emperor  Claudius  firji  reduced  Part  of  Britain  into  the 
Form  of  a  Province.  The  Romans  at  great  Pains  to  extend  and  to  improve 
their  Conquefts.  Found  it  neceffary  to  extirpate  the  Druids,  and  in  great 
Danger  from  a  general  InfurreBion.  Julius  Agricola  effectually  eftablifi:ed 
the  Roman  Power  and  the  Roman  Form  of  Government  in  Britain.  Car- 
ried their  Arms  and  Trophies  of  Victory  farther  than  any  of  their  fucceeding 
Generals.  The  Britons  adopt  the  Cufioms  and  Manners,  and  fubmit  to  the 
Laws,  of  the  Romans.  Become  xeryjerviceable  to  that  Empire,  and  from 
thence  are  very  highly  confidered.  The  Epiperor  Sever  us  came  over  hither, 
and  ended  his  Days  at  York.  A  fuccincl  Account  of  Affairs  here  till  the 
Time  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  This  Account  contmued  to  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  Julian.  Maxim  us  ajfumes  the  Purple,  and,  in  Support  of  his 
Title  and  Power,  exhaufts  in  a  great  meafure  the  Force  of  Britain.  The 
Romans,  on  the  Decline  of  their  Empire,  at  length  abandon  this  Country. 
Some  Remarks  upon  the  foregoing  Hifiory.  The  Benefits  and  Advantages 
derived  to  Britain  from  the  Refidence  of  the  Romans  here.  Some  Mifchiefs 
and  Inconveniences  occafionediy  their  Dominion.  The  dijlrefjed  and  dijir acted 
Condition  of  the  Britons  at  and  after  their  Departure.  Form  of  Govern* 
ment  adopted  by  them  after  their  Retreat  into  Wales.  Conclujive  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Contents  of  this  Chapter. 

TH  E  proper  Object  of  this  Work  was  not  by  any  means  to  add  to 
the  Number  either  of  the  Defcriptions  or  Hiftories  of  the  Britilli 
Dominions,  but  to  apply  fuch  Materials  as  could  be  found  in 
them,  or  in  our  Laws,  to  explain  what  hath  been  already,  or  what 
hereafter  may  be  done,  for  the  Improvement  of  thefe  Illes,  and  the  Emolu- 
ment of  their  Inhabitants.  In  Profecution  of  this  Undertaking,  we  have 
had  frequent  Occalions  of  mentioning  the  very  different  Circumftances  in 
which  they  have  been  in  different  Periods  of  Time,  and  fometimes  to  men- 
tion the  Caufes  ;  but  this  hath  been  done  as  briefly  as  might  be,  intending 
to  give  in  this  Book,  as  fuccinclly  as  poffible,  an  Account  of  the  feveral 
Nations  that  have  borne  Rule  in  this  Country,  and  the  Policies  they  intro- 
duced ■■».     This  leemed  to  be  indifpenfably  neceffary,  to  obviate  what  might 

otherwife 

1  It  is  by  contemplating  coolly  the  State  and  Condition  of  our  Anceftors  that  we  come  to  have 
liberal  and  enlarged  Notions,  and  to  extinguish  thofe  narrow  and  ill-founded  Opinions  which 

produce 
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ctherwife  be  taken  for  Incontinences,  to  vindicate  fome  AlTertions  that 
may  appear  but  flightly  grounded,  and  more  efpecially  to  do  that  Jultice  it 
certainly  merits,  to  our  excellent  Conftitution,  to  which  our  pall:  and  pre- 
sent Happinefs  hath  been  owing,  and  upon  which  it  mult  always  depend. 
This,  it  is  conceived,  can  never  be  fo  perfpicuoufly  performed,  as  by  fuch 
a  regular  Deduction,  from  which  the  Spirit,  Genius,  and  Manners  of  our 
refpective  Anceftors  will  be  bell:  difcerned,  the  Influence  of  Government  on 
the  Temper  and  Condition  of  the  People  rendered  evident,  and  from  thence 
the  various  Viciflitudes  thefe  Countries  have  undergone,  from  better  to 
vvorfe  and  from  worfe  to  better  again,  may  be  fo  clearly  accounted  for, 
and  fo  fully  explained,  as  to  give  the  candid  Reader  that  Satisfaction  which 
he  mult  naturally  wifh  to  have  in  relpect  to  lb  interefting  and  fo  important 
a  Subject;!'. 

It  will  appear  from  fuch  a  Deduction,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Ifles, 
even  in  the  earlielt  Ages,  when  their  Actions  firft  furnilhed  Materials  for 
Hiltory,  breathed  a  true  Spirit  of  Freedom,  had  a  juft  Notion  of  its  Ad- 
vantages, and  of  the  Miferies  attending  Subjection  to  defpotic  Power.  Upon 
this  Principle,  therefore,  they  always  ltudied  to  acquire  and  to  preferve  the 
former,  and  never  failed,  when  they  were  lb  unhappy  as  to  fall  under  the 
latter,  to  continue  ftruggling  again  it,  till  the  Yoke  was  removed.  But  at  the 
fame  time  they  were  zealous  for  Liberty,  it  was  a  rational,  practicable,  and  pro- 
fitable Liberty  they  fought.  They  judged  rightly,  that  Form  of  Rule  mult 
be  the  belt  which  enabled  the  greatelt  Number  of  People  to  live  indepen- 
dently by  their  Indultry,  and  to  draw  their  Subfiltence  from  the  Fruits  of 
their  own  Labour.     They  faw  very  clearly  that  this  was  not  to  be  obtained, 

produce  national  Prejudices.  If  there  be  any  Thing  in  Nature  certain,  it  is,  that  Mankind  'are 
defcendtd  from  the  fame  Stock;  nor  is  there  any  Thing  more  incertain,  than  the  Origin  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  feveral  Countries  of  which  the  World  confifts.  It  is  therefore  to  very  little 
Pui  pofe  to  examine  what  hath  been  written  on  fo  very  obfeure  a  Subject.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wife  in  refpecl  to  thofe  Times,  however  early,  of  which  any  probable  Hiftory  can  be  had.  In 
regard  to  our  own,  we  can  tiace  it  for  upwards  of  Two  thoufand  Years,  with  at  lead  as  much  ■ 
•AiTurance  of  Truth  as  any  Nation  in  Europe ;  and  this  is  fully  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  Ends  of 
■ufeful  Information,  which  is  all  we  can  expect  or  defire. 

b  It  is  a  Matter  out  of  all  Doubt,  that  the  Beauty  and  even  the  Fertility  of  Countries  depend 
on  the  Policy,  that  is,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Government  to  which  their  Inhabitants  are  fubjecT. 
The  Syftem  of  the  Hebrew  Republick  rendered  Palefline  the  meft  fruitful  Region  in  the  Ealr, 
now  thinly  peopled,  and,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was,  a  Defert.  Spain,  when  inhabited  by 
the  Moors,  was  a  perfedf.  Garden,  a  great  Part  of  which  at  this  Day  lies  wild  and  wafte.  The 
French  Refugees,  fettled  under  the  PiotecYion  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  raife  on 
a  frnall  Spot  more,  and  more  valuable  Productions,  than  arc  to  be  found  in  fome  Hundred  Leagues 
on  the  adjacent  Coafts  of  Africa.  In  China,  wife  [nftitu lions  make  the  Soil  fruitful,  and  the  Na- 
tion numerous  ;  now  become  fo  populous,  that  they  muft  keep  ud  to  this  high  State  of  Cultivation, 
or  ftarve.  Our  own  Illand  of  Barbadoes  (its  Size  confidered)  is  wonderful,  in  the  lich  Crops  it 
can  its,  all  ot  them  the  Fruits  of  Skill,  Indultry,  and  Experience. 

Vol.  II.  Pp  but 
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but  from  the  Force  of  Laws,  to  which  they  were  willingly  obedient,  and 
for  the  Preferving  and  Recovery  of  which  they  frequently  and  vigoroufly 
contended.  Such  a  Syftem,  or  rather  a  Syflem  of  fuch  Laws,  is  what  wc 
at  this  Day  ftile  the  Constitution,  and  a  moft  excellent  one  it  is,  as 
hath  in  fome  meafure  been  demonflrated  already,  and  the  Steps  by  which 
it  gradually  arrived  at  this  fuperior  Excellence  will  be  hereafter  traced ; 
for  ib  folid,  fo  fuperb  a  political  Structure,  required  Time  as  well  as  Sci- 
ence, and  a  Concurrence  of  many  able  and  experienced  Statefmen  and  Pa- 
triots to  conftrucl',  repair,  and,  by  gradually  improving  every  Opportunity, 
to  bring  it  to  that  perfect.  State  in  which  it  mull  be  our  Duty,  and  that  of 
our  Pofterity,  to  fupport  and  to  maintain  it  <\ 

In  refpect  to  the  Britons,  who  were  the  firft  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland, 
there  is  a  great  Variety,  and  indeed  great  Difcordance  in  Opinions,  even 
amongft  the  moft  Learned  of  our  Writers.  Some,  without  troubling  them- 
felves  about  Authorities,  treat  thefe  People  as  naked,  miferable,  illiterate 
Savages,  without  Cloaths,  without  Houfes,  except  Hovels  or  hollow  Trees, 
rude  in  their  Manners,  fierce  in  their  Natures,  without  Arts,  Civility,  or 
Knowledge  of  any  Kind.  Others,  following  the  Britifh  Hiftory,  defcribe 
them  as  a  martial,  potent,  numerous,  learned,  and  polite  Nation,  well 
known  through  a  great  Part  of  the  World,  who  fent  powerful  Armies  abroad, 
equipped  great  Fleets,  atchieved  many  Conquefts  in  foreign  Countries,  erec- 
ted ftately  Edifices,  founded  large  Cities,  inftituted  Seminaries  of  Learning 
here  at  home,  attracting  thereby  the  Efteem,  and  preferving  the  Refpect, 
of  their  Neighbours  J. 

As 

c  It  is  exceedingly  pleafant  to  confider  the  Rudiments  of  great  Empires,  to  mark  the  Progrefs 
of  their  Power,  to  trace  their  political  Improvements,  to  look  into  their  Effects  on  the  Manners  of 
the  People,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  on  the  Condiiion  of  the  Country  ;  to  contemplate  the 
Reverfes  and  Revolutions  in  their  Affairs,  and  to  diftinguilh  thofe  lingular  and  unexpected  Events 
which  they  produce.  But  when  thefe  Inquiries  affect  ourfelves,  and  refpect  the  Community  of 
which  we  are  Members,  they  become  Hill  more  pleating  and  more  fatisfaitory,  as  they  are  from 
their  Object  more  intercfting  and  instructive,  efpecially  when  fuch  Inquiries  are  conducted  without 
Prejudice  or  Partiality,  and  folely  with  a  View  of  inveftigating  and  making  known  the  Truth,  as 
far  as,  from  a  ferious  Meditation  on  the  heft  Materials  we  can  procure,  it  may  be  difcovered.j 

J  The  Tranf!ator  and  Publifher  of  this  Britilh.  Hiftory  was  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Bifhop  of 
St.  Afaph,  a  Man  of  great  Learning  for  thofe  Times.  Ik  tranllated  it  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Patron 
Robert  Earl  of  Glouccfter,  natural  Son  to  Henry  I.  His  Credit  was  attacked  by  Two  of  his  Con- 
temporaries, G.  Barry,  commonly  Ailed  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  and  William  Little,  better  known 
by  the  Appellation  of  Gulielmus  Neubrigenfis,  who  roundly  charges  him  with  inventing  or  forge- 
ing  a  great  Part  at  lc.it  of  this  Hiftory,  which  he  pretended  to  tranflate  out  of  the  Britifh,  his 
n  itive  Language,  into  Latin.  In  this  cruel  Accufation  he  is  followed  by  Polidore  Virgil,  and 
many  others.  But  this  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Book)  is  a  downright  Calumny.  The 
venerable  Kentifh  Antiquary  Lambard  had  a  lair  Copy  of  the  Britifh  Original,  older  than  the 
'lime  of  Geoffrey.  Mi.  Lewis,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Britain  (dedicated  to  Henry  Prince  of 
!es)  had  alfo  fuch  a  Copy.  But,  to  put  this  paft  Difjpute,  there  is  a  Copy,  larger  than  that 
6  which 
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As   in  mod  other  Cafes,  and  efpecially  in  fuch  as  relate  to  Matters  of 
Antiquity,   Truth  generally  lies  between  the  Extremes,    and  the  fafeft  Way 
feems  to  be,   the  rejecting  in   a   gieat   meafure  both  of  thefe  Notions,    the 
former  having  in   it  as  much  of  Prejudice,  as  there  is  of  Partiality  in  the 
latter.     The  Britilh  Hiftory   may   have,   and   indeed  probably  hath,   fome 
fmall  Ground  of  Truth  ;   but  this  is  fo  mixed  with  Fables,  fo  blended  with 
and  obfeured  by  idle  Inventions,  that  there   is  no, relying  upon  its  Autho- 
rity.     Put,  waving   this,  and  taking  to  our  Afiiftance  better  Guides,   viz. 
Keafon  and  Experience,  we  may  eaflly  difcern,  that,   though  not  a  very  po- 
tent or  polite  People,   thefe  ancient  Britons,  our  primitive  Ancestors,  need 
not    be  degraded   into  abfolute   Savages,    merely  becaufe   the    Greeks  and 
Romans  beftowed  on  them,  as  well  as  all  other  Strangers,  the  contemptuous 
Appellation  of  Barbarians. 

The  original  Inhabitants  of  this  I  fie,  even  thofe  who  are  (tiled  Aborigi- 
nes,  did  not  mod  certainly  fpring  up  here  out  of  the  Earth,  or  fly  hither 
over  the  Seas,  but  came  from  fome  other  Country  or  Countries  in  Veifels 
of  tolerable  Size,  bringing,  as  we  have  before  had  Occafion  to  mention, 
Animals  and  many  other  Things  with  them  ;  and  this  being  the  Cafe,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  brought  alio  the  Manners,  Cuftoms,  and  in  a 
certain  Degree  the  Sciences,  that  had  been  introduced  among  the  People 
they  left.  Thefe  Principles  of  Knowledge,  they  muft  have  great  and  fre- 
quent Opportunities  of  exercifing,  in  a  Country  overgrown  with  Wood, 
and  which  in  that  State  could  adminifter  but  little  to  their  Subiiftence, 
without  the  Application  both  of  Skill  and  Labour  ;  neither  is  it  likely  that 
thefe  would  have  been  found  Amply  fufficient,  without  the  Affiftance  from 
time  to  time  of  Supplies  of  different  Kinds  from  their  Parent  and  other 
neighbouring  Countries e.     Thus  far  we  have  ftated  what  feems   to  have 

which  Geoffrey  ufed,  ftill  preferved  in  the  Library  of  Jefus  College  in  Oxford.  But,  notwith- 
standing it  was  thus  decried,  we  find  an  Abridgment  of  it  was  made,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  an 
Italian  Lady  of  Britifh  Defcent,  by  Ponticus  Virrunius.  We  have  alfo  an  Engliih  Tranflation  o£ 
Geoffrey's  Britifh  Hiflory,  with  a  copious  and  very  curious  Preface  by  Mr.  Aaron  Thorn pfon. 
The  Diftaffe  taken  by  critical  Readers  againft  this  Work  induced  them  to  run  down  the  Britons, 
of  which  a  large  Specimen  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Woodward's  Letter  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren, 
printed  by  Mr.  Hearne  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Eighth  Volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary. 

e  If  a  great,  it  maybe  the  greatcft  Part  of  the  Britifh  Hiftory,  though  no  Forgery,  bu%  like 
other  Hiftories  of  like  early  Times,  compofed  fioni  what  in  Wales  they  flill  call  Hen  IVhelley, 
i.  e.  old  Stories,  fliould  be  thought  too  fabulous  to  merit  Belief,  and  for  this  good  Caufe  in  a 
great  meafure  exploded,  why  fhould  we  not  try  to  fubflitute  fomething  in  its  Room  that  may 
be  at  leaft  probable  ?  This  is  what  we  have  attempted  in  the  Text,  and  to  the  candid  Reader's 
Judgment  thereon  we  readily  fubmit.  After  laying  down  this,  as  what  might  have  been  fuppofed  the 
Cafe,  and  then  comparing  it  with  Facts  delivered  by  Authors  of  unfufpected  Credit,  we  come  to 
have  rational  Evidence  that  fo  Things  really  were.  In  refpect  to  fuch  remote  Periods,  we  are  not 
to  look  for  abfolute,  if  we  can  reach  moral  Certainty  it  is  fufficient. 
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been  probable,  and  therefore  not  very  wide  of  Truth.  Let  us  now  fee  how 
far  this  correlponds  with  Matters  of  Fact  related  by  the  moft  authentic 
Hiftorians. 

Britain  was  known  to,  and  vifited  for  the  fake  of  her  native  Commo- 
dities, by  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Nations,  as  we  have  already  had  Occa- 
fion  to  (hew,  in  very  early  Times.  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  it 
by  Name  at  lead:  Two  hundred  Years,  and  the  Romans  alfo  before  the 
Days  of  Cxfar.  There  might  therefore4  have  been  true  Hiftories  written 
ofwhatpaffed  within  this  Period,  if  there  hid  been  any  Peifons  able  to 
write  them  f.  When  Julius  came  hither,  he  found,  as  himfelf  tells  us  (and 
there  cannot  be  better  Authority  defired)  an  eftablifhed  Syftem  of  Govern- 
ment, confifting  in  a  Kind  of  princely  Ariftocracy,  compofed  of  many 
Sovereigns,  who  ruled  their  fmall  Territories  independently  in  Times  of 
publick  Tranquillity ;  but  when  Troubles  arofe,  or  when  attacked  by  a 
iuperior  Force,  they  confederated  and  chofe  a  Commander  in  Chief  to  lead 
their  united  Armies.  Upon  Caefar's  Invafion,  they  inverted  CafTibelinus  or 
Cafiivellaunus,  a  Man  every  Way  worthy  of  the  Truft,  with  this  fupreme 
Authority,  who  by  the  other  Princes,  while  the  War  lafted,  was  very  punc- 
tually obeyed  S. 

They  had  a  Religion  full  of  Ceremonies,  an  Order  of  Priefls,  and  feve- 
ral  Places  of  publick  Worfhip.  Thefe  Priefls  were  the  Druids,  who  were 
alio  Senators,  confulting  together  upon  every  critical  Occafion,  and  in  Effect 
directed  all  publick  Affairs  ;  and  thefe  Druids  were  their  Magiftrates  like- 
wife,  deciding  in  that  Quality  all  private  Controverfies,  not  arbitrarily  but 
by  fettled  Laws,  which,  though  not  committed  to  Writing,  yet  were  well 
■  and  publickly  known,  like  what  is  fliled  Common  Law  at  this  Dayl\ 

They 

# 

f  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  343.  470.  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  where  the  Authorities 
from  antient  Writers  are  cited.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  the  following  PalThge,  Ezek  xxvii. 
12.  "  Tar  (him.  was  thy  Merchant,  by  reafon  of  the  Multitude  of  all  Kind  cf  Riches  ;  with  Sil- 
"  ver,  Iron,  TIN,  and  Lead,  they  traded  in  thy  Fairs."  This  is  fpoken  of  Tyre  before  its  De- 
ft uiiTion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  v\hidi  was  more  than  Six  hundied  \eats  before  the  Coming  of 
Christ.  The  Septuagint  for  Tarfltifh  fets  down  Carthaginians,  and  all  the  Anticnts  agree,  that 
the  Carthaginians  carried  Tin  from  hence.  It  follows,  that  this  Country,  or  fome  Parts  of  ir, 
were  then  inhabited  ;  that  thefe  Inhabitants  digged  and  fold  or  exchanged  their  Tin,  for  in  thofe 
Times,  and  many  Ages  after,   there  was  none  known  but  what  came  from  Britain. 

g  C.tLtr  de  I!  Ilo  Gal.  lib.  iv.  v.  He  (peaks  often  of  thefe  Britifh  Princes  or  Chiefs  conferring 
together,  and  taking  Refolutions  in  what  we  fhould  call  Councils  of  War.  It  appears  from  the 
Meafures  they  took  to  repel  his  Firft  Invafion,  they  were  not  unfkilled  in  military  Operations; 
and  though  he  covers  it  handfomely,  yet  it  may  be  collected  from  his  Relation,  what  was  well 
known  in  his  own  Times  to  be  the  Fact,  they  obliged  him  to  rrimbark. 

h  Caefar  de  Bello  Gallieo,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  He  there  gives  it  as  his  Sentiment,  that  the  Gauls 
ed  the  religious -aad  philofophic  Inftitutions  of  the  Druids  from  the  Britons,  and  urges  as  a 

Proof 
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They  had  too  a  regular  and  well-difciplined  Militia,  compofed  of  Cha- 
riots and  Infantry.  In  the  former  rode  their  Chiefs,  each  attended  by  his 
Train  ;  and  they  are  allowed  to  have  fought,  after  their  Manner,  not  only 
with  great  Courage  and  fteady  Relblution,  but  alio  with  much  military 
Skill  and  Addrefs,  availing  themfelves  of  every  Advantage  that  could  be 
taken,  from  the  Situation  of  Ground  and  other  Circumftances.  Their 
Towns  likewife,  it  feems,  were  fortified,  which  however  muft  be  under- 
ilood  according  to  the  Manner  of  the  Times,  and  the  State  that  the  Coun- 
try was  then  in.  They  chofe  for  this  Purpofe  a  convenient  Spot  of  consi- 
derable Extent,  in  which  they  built  their  Dwellings  fuch  as  they  were ; 
and,  having  done  this,  they  encompaffed  them  with  a  Trench,  and  this 
was  furrounded  with  a  ftanding  Grove,  or  with  a  Rampart  of  felled  Wood ; 
for  in  thole  Days  they  fought  only  natural  Defences,  which  were  fully  fuf- 
ftcieht  againft  the  Arms  then  in  tJfe.  Whenever  thefe  Towns,  after  a 
long  Refinance,  were  forced,  they  provided  Means  for  their  Retreat ;  and 
if  they  found  themfelves  too  weak  to  keep  the  Field,  they  withdrew  into 
Marfhes  and  Fens,  the  Avenues  to  which  they  made  as  inacceffible  as  they 
could,  regarding  fuch  Marlhes  in  the  Light  that  we  do  Fortreffes  i. 

In  regard  to  naval  Strength,  whether  they  had  any  fuch  Thing  or  not,  is  a 
Point  ot  lome  Incertainty.  The  very  learned  and  judicious  Selden,  than 
whom  no  Man  was  a  better  Judge,  hath  taken  much  Pains  to  eftabliih  the 
Affirmative,  and  conceives  that  the  Reafon  why  Caefar  was  not  oppofed  by 
Sea,  was  the  total  Deftrudlion  of  the  Britifh  Fleet  fent  to  the  Amltance  of 
the  Veneti,  that  is,  in  the  Language  of  modern  Times,  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Diocefe  of  Vannes  in  Bretagne  ;  and  he  farther  fuggefts,  that  it  was 
their  fending  this  Aid  that  principally  induced  Caefer  to  invade  this  Illand, 
which  Politions  he  fupports  by  a  Number  of  Arguments,  that  render  it  at 
leaft  highly  probable  j  and  if  any  Reliance  could  be  made  on  our  ancient 
Hiftorians,  independent  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  there  might  be  iuffi- 
cient  Authority  brought  to  countenance  his  Opinion  K 

As 

Proof  of  this  (indeed  a  very  ftrong  IYoof  it  is)  that  they  fent  over  hither  their  Youth  to  be  in- 
ducted in  thefe  Myfteries,  which  were  comprehended  in  Poems  that  thefe  their  Diiciples  learned 
to  repeat  ;  and  fays  farther,  that  in  this  Courfe  of  Study  they  fometimes  fpent  no  leis  Time  than 
Twenty  Years. 

i  Cifar  de  Bc-llo  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  1 1  — 19.  Eutropii  Breviar.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  J.  Celfi 
Comment,  de  Vita  J.  Caefaris,  p.  73 — 87.  He  culls  the  Britilh  Monarch  Cafmellanus.  He  alio 
fays,  that  London,  though  at  that  time  the  ftrongefl  Place  in  the  whole  iiland,  furrendered  to 
Csfar,  whom  he  makes  to  have  been  always  victorious,  but  allows  he  was  expofed  to  continual 
Toil,  frequently  in  Danger,  out  of  which  he  extricated  himfelf  by  Fortitude  and  Perfeverance, 
Sgainft  an  Enemy  bra?e  in  the  Field  and  fubtle  in  their  Conduct. 

k  Crefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  Henr.  Huntingd.  Hifloriarum,  lib.  i.  Seldeni    Mare 

Claufum,  1.  ti.  c.  2.  Ca-far  e.xprefly  fays,  that  in  all  their  Wars  and  Revolts  againfl  the  Romans, 

>  the 
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As  the  Druids  were  Priefts  and  Magiflrates,  fo  they  were  alfo,  as  Phi- 
lofophers,  the  Mailers  and  Inftructors  of  thefe  People,  who  received  from 
them  implicitly  whatever  Opinions  they  thought  fit  to  divulge.  By  them 
they  were  taught  firmly  to  believe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  was 
a  rational  and^laudable  Principle  of  vigorous  and  intrepid  Courage.  They 
likewife  delivered  the  Doctrine  of  the  Seafons,  or  that  Kind  of  practical 
Aftronomy  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  profecute  their  Labours  in  the 
Field,  and  to  conduct  the  feveral  Branches  of  their  rural  Oeconomy.  That 
they  practifed  various  Superftitions,  and,  as  fome  fay,  cruel  and  nefarious 
Ceremonies,  and  had  fecourfe  to  many  delufive  Arts  to  captivate  the  Minds 
of  the  Populace,  is  not  to  be  denied.  By  thefe  they  brought  and  retained 
them  in  the  moll  exact  and  fubmiffive  Obedience,  fo  that  all  were  obliged 
to  follow  their  refpecYive  Occupations  afliduoufly,  and  contribute  thereby,  as- 
far  as  they  were  able  from  their  private  Endeavours,  to  the  publick  WeL- 
fare '. 

In  confequence  of  this,  we  find  they  had  fufficient  Quantities  of  Corn- 
for  their  own  Support,  and  their  Paftures  were  abundantly  flocked  with 
Sheep  and  Black  Cattle.  Befides  Animals  for  Food,  they  bred  Poultry, 
Geefe,  and  Hares  to  pleafe  their  Fancy.  That  they  had  Property,  appears 
from  the  Druids  deciding  all  Difputes  about  the  Limits  of  Lands.  It  is 
likewife  clear  that  they  had  a  generous  Breed  of  Horfes,  and  kmew  very 
well  how  to  break  and  manage  them  ;  and  that  they  ufed  Cavalry  as  well 
as  Chariots,  may  be  inferred  from  Csfar's  Relation  m.     They  painted  them- 

the  Gauls  were  fupported  from  Britain,  but  he  fays  nothing  of  their  naval  Force.  Henry  Hun- 
tingdon tells  us,  that  Lud,  the  Father  of  Caffebellinus,  reduced  feveral  of  the  Iflands  lying  near 
Britain,  by  a  marine  Armament.  Mr.  Selden,  laying  thefe  and  other  Circumftances  together,  con- 
cludes the  Britons,  prior  to  the  Coming  of  the  Romans,  were  Sovereigns  in  their  own  Seas. 

1  Casfar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  15,  16.  Strab.  Geograph.  lib.  iv.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib. 
vi.  Fompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  Lucan.  Pharfal.  lib.  i.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxx. 
cap.  1.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  44.  Ammian.  Marc_el.  lib.  xv.  Diogen.  Laert.  in  prasfat.  ad  lib.  de  Vit.  Phi- 
lofoph.  Molt  of  thefe  Writers  extol  their  Wifdom  and  Knowledge.  As  to  their  Crimes;  in  re- 
fpecl  to  Magick,  they  were  infamous  Impoftors  ;  and  in  offering  human  Sacrifices,  barbaroufiy  as 
well  as  impioufly cruel.  But  that  they  were  mere  Pretenders  to  Science,  which  is  a  modern  No- 
tion, and  that  they  were  as  illiterate  as  they  were  fuperftitious,  is  by  no  means  fo  certain.  See  upon 
this  Head,  which  is  very  curious,  Selden's  Analecta  Anglo-Britannica  ;  his  England's  Epinomis,. 
and  his  Notes  on  the  Ninth  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion.  Confult  alfo  Rowland's  Mona  An- 
tiqua  Rtflaurata,  where  p.  266.  a  Specimen  may  be  found  of  their  moral  Odes,  which  they  taught 
their  Pupils.  As  to  their  political  Talents,  fee  what  hath  been  already  faid  (Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  535)  as  to  the  Laws  they  eftabliihed  in  the  Me  of  Man.  The  Emperor- 
Claudius  profcribed  their  Religion,  but  Chiiftianity  prevailing  did  it  much  more  effectually,  for 
it  expofed  their  Impoflures,  and  brought  their  barbarous  Rites  into  juft  and  general  Abhorrence. 

"■  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  It 
may  be  fairly  prefumed,  that  as  they  certainly  imported  the  Animals,  fo  they  brought  over  alfo  the 
Art  of  training  them;  and  from  their  lingular  Expcrtnefs,  and  the  great  Numbers  they  brought 
ii.to  the  Field,  that  they  had  long  praclifed  this  Manner  of  Fighting. 

*  felves 
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felves  with  a  blue  Pigment  made  of  Woad,  as  we  have  already  explained 
at  large".  Now  this  Plant,  and  the  Art  of  preparing  a  Parte  and  Dye 
from  it,  they  rauft  have  brought  with  them  hither.  The  Difcolouring  of 
their  Bodies  with  it,  for  whatever  Purpofe  the  Romans  could  not  help  ob- 
ferving,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  had  not  any  other  Art  or  Ma- 
nufacture amongft  them,  becaufe  no  other  is  reported  by  Perfons  who  invaded 
them  as  Enemies,  flayed  amongft  them  but  a  fhort  time,  and  were  very 
fully  occupied  by  their  own  Affairs  during  the  Time  they  remained  here. 

In  their  Trade  with  each  other,  they  ufed  either  Rings  or  fmall  Plates 
of  Iron  tied  together,  in  the  Nature  of  Money,  which  concludes  in  favour 
of  their  Civility,  fince  no  barbarous  Nation  ever  made  ufe  of  any  Medium 
in  buying  and  felling  p.  That  they  had  likewife  foreign  Commerce,  is  not 
barely  probable,  but  certain,  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Bretagne  (as  it  is  now 
called)  traded  hither  in  large  Ships,  and  on  this  Trade,  as  Ca:far  fays  ex- 
prefly,  founded  a  very  formidable  naval  Strength.  Yet  their  Merchants 
only  were  permitted  free  Accefs  by  the  Britons,  and  none  were  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  the  Country,  fo  apprehenfive  were  they  of  a  too  great  Refort 
of  Strangers,  and  fuch  was  their  Jealouly  of  their  Freedom.  Other  Na- 
tions, as  in  different  Parts  of  this  Work  hath  been  already  fhewn,  carried 
on  confiderable  Commerce  in  other  Quarters  of  the  Ifland,  and  the  Ports 
of  Ireland  were  much  frequented,  as  well  as  generally  known  by  foreign 
Merchants  p. 

Int  reference  to  fmall  Veffels,  which  is  by  no  means  a  Proof  that  thev 
had  not  any  of  a  larger  Size,  thofe  of  their  Conftrudtion  were  fo  ingenious 
and  fo  commodious,  that  Casfar  acknowledges  his  Obligation  to  them  for 
their  Invention,  of  which  he  profited  on  another  Occafion  q ;  and  which 
Veffels  were  made  with  fuch  Facility,  and  were  of  fuch  Utility,  that  the  Ufe 
of  them  continued  in  fome  Corners  of  this  Ifland  almoft  within  the  Memory 
of  Man  r.     If  therefore  we  lay  all  thefe  Circumftances  together,  and  con- 

lider 

♦>  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  no.  It  may  be  they  had  a  ruder  and  To  a 
ftiorter  Way  of  preparing  this  Tincture,  than  that  now  in  Ufe,  but  ftill  there  mull  be  an  Art  in 
the  Preparation. 

0  Caefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  He  adds,  that  thefe  pa/Fed  by  Weight,  which  is  an 
additional  Circumftance  of  Exaclnefs  and  Juftice  in  their  Dealings. 

P  Cxfar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i8.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  iv.  Tacit,  in  vit.  J.  Aerie,  c.  24. 
but  on  this  Subject  enough  hath  been  occafionally  faid  in  other  Places. 

H  De  Bdlo  Civili,  lib.  i.  cap.  54.  Lu'can.  Pharfal.  lib.  iv.  Solin.  Polyhiftor.  cap.  35.  The 
Keel  and  Ribs  of  thefe  Veffels  were  of  light  Wood  covered  over  with  Leather. 

r  The  Veneti  ufed  thefe  Wicker  Boats  covered  with  Leather,  and  fo  did  the  Italian  Verier!, 
a  Colony  from  them,  on  the  River  Po,  as  Lucan  obferves.  But  for  all  this,  the  Veneti  in  Ganf 
•had  a  itout  Fleet  of  large  Veflels  built  of  Oak,  with  Leather  Sails;  and  if  fo,  why  might  not 
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fiuer  them  as  brought  in  Aid  of  what  Reafon  and  Reflection  fuggefb,  ire 
refpect  to  the  Firft  Settlers  of  any  Ifland,  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that 
when  the  Romans  came  over  hither,  they  did  not  find  our  Anceftors  a  Race 
of  miierable  ignorant  Savages,  but  rather  a  People,  though  widely  differ- 
ent from  them  in  Temper,  Cuftoms  and  Manner  of  Living,  in  Poffeffion 
of  all  the  Neceffaries  and  fome  of  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  and,  which  is  Mill 
of  greater  Confequence,  they  were  in  general  content  with  their  own  Condition. 

Under  the  Reigns  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  the  Britons  were  left  to 
themfelv.es,  lived  fubject  to  their  own  Kings,  and  were  governed  by  their 
own  Lawss.  The  Romans,  however,  flill  kept  up  a  Claim  to  the  Ifland, 
founded  upon  Caefar's  Expedition  ;  and  the  Britons,  for  the  fake  of  their 
Commerce  with  Gaul,  kept  Meafures  with  them,  fending  from  time  to 
time  Prefents  to  Rome,  which  were  there  received  and  accounted  for  Tri- 
butes f.  Caligula  appeared  difpofed  to  make  a  real  Conqueft,  which  how- 
ever ended  only  in  building  a  Light-houfe  on  the  oppolite  Shore,  and  in 
a  childifh  and  ridiculous  Triumph  u.  Claudius  executed  what  Caligula 
made  a  Shew  of  doing,  and,  either  by  the  Force  or  Terror  of  his  Arms, 
made  fuch  an  Impreliion  here  as  at  Rome  was  conlidered  as  a  Conqueft* 
He  left  behind  him  Aulus  Plautius,  whom  he  fent  hither  before  he  came, 
in  Perfon,  to  reduce  his  Acquilitions  into  the  Form  of  a  Province  w. 

It  was  from  this  Time  that  the  Romans  began  to  lead  Colonies,  to  fet- 
tle Magiftrates,  and  eftablifh  Jurifdiclions  in  this  as  in  their  other  Provinces. 
They  proceeded  fo  fpeedily  and  (o  fuccefsfully  in  their  Settlement,  that  in 
lefs  than  Twenty  Years  many  Emporia  or  trading  Cities  were  fixed  in 
proper  Places  ;  a  regular  Correspondence  being  commenced  with  Rome,  oc- 
cafioned  a  prodigious  Refort  of  Merchants ;  immenfe  Sums  were  fent  over 
and  lent  here  at  Intereft ;  and  in  a  Word,  as  we  have  before  fuggefted,  all 
the  Marks  appeared  of  a  lucrative  and  extenfive  Commerce  *. 

the  Britons  have  both  Sorts  of  VefTels  as  well  as  they  ?  The  principal  Advantages  of  thefe  Wicker 
Boats  were,  the  Simplicity  of  their  ConffrucTion  ;  their  Lightnefs,  fo  as  to  be  as  tafily  carried 
from  one  Place  to  another  ;  and  the  Facility  of  turning  them  up,  when  by  Accident  they  were  at 
any  time  overfet. 

8   Dio  Hift.  Rom.  lib.  liii.  in  vit.  J.  Agric.  cap.    13.   H.   Huntingd.   Hift.  lib.  i.  Yet,   as  we 
learn  from  Horace,  Carm.  lib.  iii.  v.  Auguftus  regarded  Britain  as  Part  of  the  Empire. 

'  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  Tacit.  An.  lib.  ii.  Viti  Hiftor.    Britan.   lib.  iv.  p.  265,  266.     Camden 
fays,  that  during  this  Period  Britain  was  neglected  by  the  Romans. 

«  Tacit,  in  vit.  Agricolae,  cap.  13.  Sueton.  in  C.  Calip.  cap.  44.  P.  Orof.  lib.  vii.  cap.  v.   Ta- 
citus afcribes  this  Conduct  to  the  Ficklenefs  and  Irrefolution  of  Caligula's  Temper. 

w  Dio  Hift.   Rom.  lib.   lx.  Tacit.    Ann.  lib.  xii.  Sueton.  in  Claud,  cap.  24.  Eutrop.  Breviar. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  Claudius  gave  his  Son  the  Surname  of  Britannicus. 

»  Stillingfleet  Origin.  Brftannicse,  p.  5.  in  which  Work  the  Progreis  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  are  learnedly  and  pcrfpicuoully  treated. 

7  The 
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The  greateSt  Perfons  were  the  firft  in  adopting  Roman  Manners,  and 
Kings  themfelves  Stooped  To  low  as  to  become  the  Instruments  of  inflaving 
thole  whom  it  was  their  Duty  to  defend.  But  the  Druids,  who  faw  with 
Regret  their  old  Constitution  expiring,  and  themfelves  defpifed,  did  all  they 
could  to  revive  the  ancient  Spirit  of  their  Countrymen,  and  to  render  Plenty 
odious  when  purchafed  by  Servility  ).  This  having  Some  Effects,  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  who  then  governed  here  in  the  Time  of  Nero,  refolved  to  extir- 
pate them,  and  with  this  View  marched  to  attack  their  great  Sanctuary 
of  Mona  or  Anglefey,  of  which  Expedition  we  have  fpoken  in  its  proper 
Place  '.  But  the  Vices  of  the  Romans  themfelves  proved  much  more  de- 
structive to  their  Affairs  than  all  the  Efforts  of  the  Druids.  Prafutagus, 
King  of  the  Iceni,  having  bequeathed  to  them,  that  is,  to  the  Emperor, 
all  his  Riches,  in  Hopes  of  procuring  their  Protection  for  his  Queen  and 
Daughters,  they  behaved  to  them  with  equal  Infolence,  Indecency,  and 
Inhumanity,  which  induced  his  Widow,  the  famous  Boadicia,  to  excite  a 
general  Insurrection,  which,  but  for  the  Courage  and  military  Skill  of 
Paulinus,  who  returned  with  great  Celerity  from  Anglefey  to  London,  had 
probably  compelled  the  Romans  once  more  to  quit  the  ISland*. 

She  was  overcome;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Britons  continual 
their  Struggle  for  Liberty  many  Years,  till  at  length  Julius  Agricola  was 
fent  hither  with  a  potent  Army  by  Vefpafian,  who  had  himSelf  Served 
here,  and  had  contributed  as  much  as  any  of  the  Roman  Officers  to  the 
Enlargement  of  the  Province  b.  By  this  wife  and  able  General  the  greater 
Part  of  the  Ifland  was  actually  reduced  ;  and  what  he  won  by  Force  of 
Arms,  he  alio  Secured  by  his  judicious  Policy.  By  his  disinterested  and 
equitable  Administration,  he  difpofed  the  Britons  to  a  real  SubmiSlion,  and 
a  cordial  Coalition  with  the  Conquerors.  He  reSumed  and  perfected  the 
Reduction  of  Mona,  and  the  Destruction  or  Expulfion  (if  any  Still  remained) 
of  the  Druids.  His  Affability  gained  him  the  Affections  of  the  People, 
whom  he  difpofed  to  embrace  the  Roman  Manners  by  flattering  them  with 
4he  Names  and  Privileges  of  Citizens,  receiving  them  into  his  Armies,  pro- 

t  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricolac,  cap.  i  5.  They  wanted  not  many  cogent  Arguments  to  perfuade  tha 
People  to  (hake  off  a  foreign,  and  at  this  Period  an  oppreilive  Yoke. 

1  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  490,  491,  where  the  Hiflory  of  this  Expedition, 
drawn  from  the  molt  amhentick  Writers,  may  be  found 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  31.  et  in  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  15,  where  he  declares  the  Britons  medi- 
tated no  lefs  than  a  total  Expulfion,  which  nothing  but  this  quick  March,  and  the  hard-won  Vic- 
tory which  followed  it,  could  have  prevented. 

b  Sueton.  in  Vefpafian.  cap.  4.  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  13.  Flavins  under  Claudius,  and  A. 
Plautius,  where  he  fought  many  Battles,  fubdued  Two  Nations,  and  reduced  the  Me  of  Wight. 
His  Son  Titus  ferved  under  him  as  a  Tribune  with  much  Reputation,  and  bravely  difengageJ 
him  from  a  Pofl  in  which  he  had  been  cjofely  blocked  up  by  the  Britons,  which  fhews  they  nobly 
defended  their  Freedom. 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  vidiu  r 
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viding  for  the  Education  of  their  Youth,  living  amongft  them  with  much 
Familiarity,  and  commending  and  rewarding  their  Valour,  their  Learning, 
and  their  Politenefs  c. 

In  a  Word,  this  truly  great  Man  was  properly  fpeaking  at  once  the 
Conqueror,  and  in  fome  Degree  the  Legislator,  of  Britain,  of  which  he 
acquired  a  thorough  Knowledge.  He  penetrated  into  Countries  not  known 
fo  much  as  by  Name  to  his  Predeceffors,  and,  there  are  good  Grounds  to 
affert,  even  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Murray,  after  defeating  the  whole  Force 
of  the  Caledonians  under  the  Command  of  their  Monarch  Galgacus;  an 
Expedition  unequalled  by  any  of  the  fucceeding  Emperors,  or  their  Gene- 
rals d.  The  Roman  Territory,  thus  enlarged,  was  in  different  Periods  di- 
vided into  different  Provinces,  in  which  the  People  lived  intirely  after  the 
Roman  CuStoms,  fpoke  at  leaff.  many  of  them  the  Latin  Language,  had 
Prelidents  over  moft  of  the  Provinces,  Magistrates  in  all  the  great  Towns,, 
who  adminiftered  Juftice  according  to  the  Roman  Law  e.  The  Temples, 
Palaces,  Houfes,  Baths,  and  in  a  Word  all  Buildings,  whether  publick  or 
private,  were  after  the  Roman  Model :  Facts  not  barely  Supported  by  Hif- 
tory,  but  which  the  Remains  of  thefe  ancient  Edifices  and  Antiquities  of 
every  Kind,  that  have  been  and  are  daily  digged  up  in  a  Multitude  of 
Places,  inconteftably  prove  f. 

This  Change  in  the  Manners  and  Difpofition  of  the  Inhabitants  was  fo 
complete  and  fo  iiniverfal,  that,  considering  themfelves  as  Romans  and  then- 
Country  as  a  Part  of  the  Empire,  they  made  no  Scruple  of  calling  fuch  of 

c  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  21,  where  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  Britons,  in  adopting. 
Roman  Manners,  only  prefTed  forward  into  Servitude,  and  rivetted  their  own  Chains. 

d  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  whole  Map  of  Roman  Britain  Dr.  Stukeley  prefers  to  that  of  Cam- 
den, places  the  Arse  Finium  Imperii  Romani,  the  Altars  erected  on  the  Limits  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, near  that  Frith.  Mr.  James  Frafer,  Minifter  at  Kirkhill  near  Invernefs,  havirg  examined 
Beaulieu  Frith,  found  that,  though  now  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  it  was  once  firm  Land,  and  that  great 
Works  had  been  erected  there.  On  opening  a  Cairn,  or  large  Heap  of  Stones,  Urns  were  found  in 
the  very  Middle  of  the  Frith.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  254.  p.  231.  But  to  put  out  of  Doubt  this  Point 
of  the  Romans  b.-ing  thus  far  North,  at  Cafile  Bean  in  the  Heart  of  Murray  (the  ,Banatia  of 
Ptolemy)  there  were  found  A.  D.  1460  a  Marble  VefTel  finely  wrought,  and  full  of  Roman  Coins. 
As  to  Richard  of  Cirencefier  (Ricardus  Corinenfis)  he  was  a  Monk  of  Weftminfter,  who  died 
about  A.  D.  1400,  his  MS.  was  difcovered  at  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  printed  there  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bertram. 

e  As  to  the  Provinces,  they  were,  Britannia  Prima,  containing  the  Southern  Part  of  England  ; 
Britannia  Secunda,  Wales  ;  Flavia  Caefarienfjs,  the  middle  Part  of  England  ;  Maxima  Caeiarien- 
iis,  the  Northern.  Part  ;  and  Vcfpaliana,  all  Agricola's  Conquefts  in  Scotland  as  far  as  Murray 
Frith.  But  thefe  being  foou  loft,  Theodofius,  when  he  commanded  here,  recovered  a  Part, 
which  he  formed  into  a  Province,  and  this  he  called  Valentia,  in  Honour  of  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tiniau. 

(  As  to  this  Point,  the  Reader  may  find  competent  Satisfaction  by  confulting  Camden,  Battely, 
Mufgrave,  Bearae,  Horfeley,  and  the  Tranfactions  of  the  P.oyal  Society . 

2  their 
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their  Countrymen,  who  frill  remained  free,  by  the  opprobrious  Name  of 
Barbarians;  which  they  in  fome  meafure  merited,  by  their  continual  Ih- 
curfions  into  a  Country  better  cultivated,  and  of  couri'e  much  richer  than 
their  own  S.  To  fecure  them  from  thefe  destructive  Invafions,  their  Go- 
vernors, instead  of  adting  offenlively  againft  the  Northern  Nations,  had  re- 
courfe  to  well  constructed  and  well  fortified  Intrenchments,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  original  Defignation,  we  Stile  Walls  ».  The  great  Tract 
of  Country  behind  thefe  was  highly  improved,  fully  inhabited,  and  in  a 
moft  flourishing  Condition  ;  but  thefe  Inhabitants,  though  Natives,  were 
Provincial  Subjects,  who  had  no  Views  or  Interefts,  but  thofe  of  their 
Matters,  employing  their  Subftance  and  their  Swords  for  their  Emolument, 
and  lor  their  Defence,  and  this  according  to  their  Directions  i. 

These  Meafures  were  not  only  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Officers  of 
every  Rank  refiding  here,  but  were  alfo  in  many  Refpects  of  the  greateffc 
Utility  to  the  Empire.  Britain  was  on  this  Account  much  coniidered,  and 
very  carefully  attended  to,  more  especially  by  the  belt  and  wife  ft  of  their 
Emperors.  Trajan  particularly  took  care  that  the  Roads  in  all  Parts  mould 
be  completed,  and  put  into  the  beft  Order  poffible,  that  the  Correspondence 
between  all  the  Stations  might  be  regular,  Safe,  and  commodious '<.  Adrian 
came  over  in  Perfon,  remained  here  fome  time,  and  provided  effectually 
for  the  Security  of  the  Frontier  I.  Antoninus,  following  his  Example, 
made  additional  Provisions  for  the    Safety  of  the  Ifland  both  by  Land  and 

s  In  this  Sketch  of  Britifh  Hiftory,  only  fuch  Circumftances  are  touched  as  may  beft  ferve  to 
point  out  the  Changes  which  their  Condition  made  in  the  Manners  of  the  People.  Thofe  Sub- 
ject to  the  Romans  were  in  Love  with  their  Situation,  and  the  Comforts  attending  it.  The  un- 
reduced Britons^  in  the  Midftof  their  Indigence,  boafted  their  Freedom.  Thus  they  had  a  reci- 
procal Contempt  and  Hatred  for  each  other,  which  contributed  to  the  Diftiefs  and  Deftruclion 
of  both.  The  Chain  of  Roman  Troops,  by  permitting  no  Correfpondence,  rendered  impractica- 
ble any  Accommodation. 

h  Thefe  Walls,  to  give  a  fuccincT:  Account  of  them,  are,  i.  That  afcribed  to  Agrkola  between 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  A.  D.  81.  2.  Adrian's  Wall,  between  Nevcaftle  and  Carlisle, 
i.  e.  between  the  Rivers  Tine  and  Eden,  A.  D.  121.  3.  By  Lollius  Urbicus,  under  Antoninirr, 
between  Clyde  and  Forth,  A.  D.  138.  4.  By  the  Emperor  S.  Severus,  where  Adrian's  was  A.  D. 
210.  5.  By  Caraufius,  between  Clyde  and  Forth,  A.  D.  290.  6.  By  Theodofius,  in  the  fame  Place, 
to  cover  his  Province  of  Valentia,  A.  D.  367.  7.  By  the  Command  of  Stilicho  this  Wall  was 
repaired,  A.  D.  308.  8.  Again  repaired  by  the  Britons  with  Turfs,  A.  D.  426.  9.  Gallio  Ra 
venna's  Strong  Stone  Wall,  between  Tinmouth  and  Solway  Frith,  A.  D.  426. 

»  They  confidered  themfelves  as  Part  of  the  Empire,  to  the  Iritereft  and  Glory  of  which   they 
thought  it  their  Duty  to  facrifice  all  other  Confiderations,  and  in  this  they  perfifted. 

k  Galen  de  Method.  Medendi,  lib.  ix.  cap.  8.  .  Under  Trajan  the  Empire  attained  to  the  Sum- 
mit of  Power,  which  by  wife  Constitutions  he  laboured  to  eftablifh  and  fecure. 

1  Spartian.  Vit.  Adriani.     His  Coins  Shew  how  high  he  rated  his  Exploits  lis  re.  which  intitled 
him  to  be  regarded  as  the  Reftorer  of  Britain,  in  his  own  Time  ;  though  in  Succeeding  Ag< 
Conduct  hath  been  cenfured  for  leffening  the  Roman  Territory,  and  abandoning  Fourlcore  . 
of  Country  to  the  Caledonians. 

Q^q  2  Sea, 
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Sea,  and  his  Succeflbr  was  no  lefs  adive  and  attentive  to  the  Welfare  of  Bri- 
tain m.  Under  Commodus,  Htlvius  Pertinax  commanded  in  this  Ifland  with 
great  Reputation,  which  raifed  him  after  the  Deceafe  of  Commodus  to  the 
Empire.  He  fent  hither  Clodius  Albinus,  who,  during  the  Confufions  which 
enfued  en  the  Demife  of  Pertinax,  aflumed  the  Purple,  and  carried  over  a 
numerous  Army  of  Britons  into  Gaul,  to  maintain  his  Title  againft  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  where,  after  gaining  a  Victory,  they  were  through  his  ill 
Condud  routed,  and  himfelf  ilain  n. 

To  compofe  the  Troubles,  and  to  protect  the  Inhabitants  in  the  Roman 
Provinces  againft  their  Enemies,  Severus  came  over  hither,  and,  from  his 
glorious  Exploits  here,  aflumed  the  Sirname  of  Britannicus  Maximus.  He 
died  at  York,  where  the  famous  Lawyer  Papinian  prefided  in  the  Britilh. 
Court  of  Juftice.  Plis  Two  Sons,  Bafianus  (afterwards  ftiled  Aurelius  An- 
toninus Caracalla)  and  Geta,  took  each  of  them  the  Name  of  Britannicus  °. 
In  the  fubfequent  Troubles  of  the  Empire,  diftraded  and  torn  to  Pieces 
by  ambitious  Men,  Britain  had  a  very  large  Share ;  and  feveral  of  thofe  who 
are  ftiled  Tyrants  in  the  Roman  Hiftory  aflumed  the  Title  of  Emperors  here, 
as  many  of  their  Coins  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious  plainly  (hew.  When 
thefe  deftructive  Difturbances  were  compofed,  the  Emperor  Probus  per- 
mitted, as  we  have  ellewhere  obferved,  the   Planting  of  Vines  in  Britain. 

New  Diflenfions  arifing  after  his  Demife,  Caraufius,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  Native  of  St.  David's,  a  Man  of  fuperior  Abilities,  and  an  excellent 
Officer  both  by  Land  and  Sea,  aflumed  the  Imperial  Title,  and,  as  we  have  had 
t-ccafion  more  than  once  to  mention,  held  it  for  feveral  Years,  rending  chiefly 
in  Britain,  though  the  Sea  Coafts  of  Gaul  made  likewife  a  Part  of  his  Do- 
minions. He  did  many  great  Things,  and  was  exceedingly  careful  in  pro- 
viding for  the  Safety  and  Profperity  of  his  Subjects,  till  he  was  flain,  fome 
fay  in  Battle,  others  through  Treachery,  by  Ailed  us  p,  who  likewife  ftiled 
himfelf  Emperor,  and  held  that  Title  a  little  While.  Againft  him  came 
Conftantius  Chlorus,  after  reducing  the  Maritime  Parts  of  Gaul  with  a 
great  Fleet  and  Army,  and  Alledus  being  routed  and  killed,  Conftantius 
reftored  the  Peace  and  Profperity  of  Britain,  where  he  had  reflded  in  his 
Youth  with  great  Credit,  and  is  faid  to  have  married  a  Britifh  Lady.     He 

18  Jul.  Capitol,  in  Vit.  Amonin.  In  his  Time,  Seius  Saturninus,  under  the  Title  of  Archigu- 
beinus,  commanded  the  Roman  Fleet  on  the  Coaft  of  Brirain. 

n  Spartian.  in  Vit.  Sever.  Xiphiiin.  Vit.  Sevcri.  Eutrop.  Breviar.  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  Almoft 
the  Whole  of  the  Army  of  Albiaus  was  maflacred,  which,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  confilted  chiefly 
of  Britons. 

"  Herodian.  Hi  ft.  lib.  ii.  iii.  Aurel.  Victor,  de  Caefaribus.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  17.  Rufi. 
Fcfti  Breviar.  Digeft.  lib.  xxviii.  Tit.  6. 

P  Zonar.  Hift.  Rom.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  25.  Eutrop.  Breviar.  lib.  ix.  cap.  13,  14.  Dr. 
4>tukcley  publifhed  the  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Caraufius  in  Two  Volumes  410. 

7  breathed 
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breathed  his  lafl:  at  York,  having  been  fome  time  before  called  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  in  that  City  his  Son  Conftantine,  afterwards  firnamed  the  Great, 
being  come  to  vifit  his  Father,  was  upon  his  Death  faluted  Emperor  by  the 
Army,  and  in  confequence  of  thofe  happy  Events,  no  Province  during  their 
Reigns  was  more  cherifhed  by  them,  or  more  celebrated  by  their  Orators 
than  Britain  1. 

At  his  Demife  he  bequeathed,  amongft  other  Provinces,  Britain  to  his 
Son  of  the  fame  Name,  who  quarrelling  through  Ambition  with  his  Brother, 
loir,  to  him  both  Life  and  Empire.  This  Brother,  whofe  Name  was  Con- 
ftance,  came  over  hither  in  the  Winter,  a  Thing  fo  unufual  that  we  find 
it  mentioned  in  very  high  Terms  in  a  Panegyrick  on  that  Prince  r.  He 
was  foon  after  fucceeded  by  his  other  Brother  Conftantius,  in  whofe  Time 
Gratian,  who  was  the  Father  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  commanded  here. 
On  his  being  recalled,  Magnentius  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  for  a  few  Years 
reigned  with  great  good  Fortune,  but  was  at  length  fubdued  ?.  Julian, 
while  he  bore  the  Title  of  Caefar,  and  commanded  with  much  Reputation 
in  Gaul,  drew,  as  we  have  (hewn  in  another  Place,  immenfe  Supplies  of 
Provisions  from  this  Ifhnd,  for  the  Reception  of  which  he  conftructed  pro- 
digious Granaries  F.  When  he  became  Emperor,  knowing  the  Importance 
of  this  Bland,  he  lent  over  considerable  Forces  to  reprefs  the  Incurlions  of. 
the  Nations  from  the  Northern  Part  of  the  Me. 

Under  Valentinian,  Theodofius,  Father  of  the  Emperor  of  the  fame 
Name,  came  hither,  and  by  his  Military  Exploits  gained  great  Reputa- 
tion, following  the  Example  of  Agricola,  a&ing  oftenlively  againft  the  Ene- 
my, and  eflablifhing  a  new  Province,  compofed  of  the  Territory  out  of 
which  he  expelled,  them u.     When  afterwards  the  Son  of  this  victorious 

i  Zofim.  Hi  ft.  lib.  ii.    P.  Orofii  lib.  y'u.  cap.  27.     Sext.  Aurel.  Vi&or  de  Carfiribus.     But  he 
was  cenfured  for  withdrawing  the  Legions  from  the  Frontiers,  for  making  many  Alterations  in  the 
Military  Eftabliihment,    and  for  changing  the  Seat  of  Emp'nc,  by  which  the  Weflern  Provinces, 
were  rendered  lefsfecure 

r  Zonar.  Hill.  lib.  iii.-  Zofrm.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  Eutrop.  Breviar.  lib.  x.  cap.  5.  The  Panegyrift  was 
Julius  Firmicus.  But  Conftans  himfelf  ft  ruck  a  Medal  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  this  Paffiige 
(Spanheim  in  Jul.  Csefar.  p.  134.)  with  his  Effigies  on  one  Side,  and  on  the.Reve.fe.  an  armed 
Man  on  Shipboard,  with  an  Image  of  Victory.  The  Infcription,  Bononia  Ocean,  which  fliews  he 
embarked  at  Bologn.  This  Expedition  was  A,  D.  343.  It  is  mentioned  by  Aromianus  Marcel-, 
linus  lib.  xx.  c.  1. 

s  Zonar.  Hill.  lib.  i".  Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  29.  The  Defeat  of  Mag- 
nentius, who,  though  born  in  Gaul,  was  the  Son  of  a  Briton,  was  accompanied  withfuch  Slaughter 
as  exceedingly  exhaufted  the  Force  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

*  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xx.    Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  iii.     Eutropii  Breviar.  Jib.  x.  cap.  7.     He  alfct' 
fent  over  Lupicinius  hither  to  reprefs  the  Northern  Invaders. 

"Ammian.  Marcel,  lib   xxviii.     This  new  Province,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  was. 
•nly  a  Part  of  Agricola's  Vefpafiauia,  the  Reft  was  never  .recovered. 

General 
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General  was  declared  Emperor,  it  fo  dilguftcd  Maximus,  who  was  at  tire 
Head  of  the  Army  here,  that  he  fet  up  for  himfelf,  aiTumed  the  Purple, 
and  carried  into  Gaul  a  numerous  and  potent  Army  compofed  chiefly  of 
Britons,  of  whom  few  if  any  returned  w.  He  was  at  firft  very  fuccefsf  ul, 
and  poflefling  himfelf  of  Part  of  Germany,  fixed  his  Capital  at  Triers : 
But  marching  afterwards  into  Italy,  he  was  there  defeated  and  flain.  This 
Tyrant,  as  he  is  frequently  ftiled  by  the  Latin  Writers,  contributed  very 
much  to  extenuate  the  Roman  Power  in  this  Ifle  x. 

After  his  Death  there  followed  fuch  a  Scene  of  Confufion,  that  it 
would  require  much  more  Room  than  we  have  to  fpare,  mould  we  attempt  to 
difcufs  the  difcordant  Accounts  of  the  feveral  Revolutions  that  with  great 
Bloodfhed  and  horrid  Devastation  happened  here  Y.  The  Empire  haften- 
ing  to  its  Decline,  was  miferably  harrafled  on  all  Sides  by  the  barbarous 
Nations,  which  was  alfo  the  Fate  of  Britain ;  and  the  Inhabitants,  having 
beeirhitherto  protected  by  the  Romans,  looked  continually  to  them  for  Re- 
lief, which  they  obtained  fo  long  as  they  were  able  to  afford  it.  Gallio  Ra- 
vennas  was  the  la  ft  of  their  Generals  who  came  hither,  and  who  having 
with  great  Spirit  and  Succefs  repelled  the  Scots  and  Picls,  repaired  and  for- 
tified the  Wall,  which  he  exhorted  the  Britons  to  defend,  and  fo  left 
them  z  after  the  Romans  had  held  this  Country  Four  hundred  and  Seventy- 
fix  Years,  according  to  Camden's  Computation,  though  others  fay  more  than 
Five  hundred  Years a.     . 

w  Zonar.  Hift.  lib.  iii.  Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  iv.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  34,  35.  Chron.  Saxon.  A.  D. 
381.     Nennius  and  Geofrey's  Kritilli  Hiftory  mention  this,  and  the  Fatt  feems  unquestionable. 

x  Vit.  Hilt.  Brit.  lib.  vi.  Gildae  Hift.  de  excidio  Biitan.  cap.  10.  Galfrid.  Monmuth.  Hift.  Brit, 
lib.  v.  cap.  10 — 16.  He  calls'  him  Maximian,  and  makes  him  a  near  Relation  to  Conftantine 
the  Great  by  the  Side  of  Helena  his  Mother.  Zofimus  fays  he  was  a  Spaniard  by  Birth,  though 
he  had  ferved  with  the  Character  of  a  good  Officer  in  Britain,  and  covered  the  Sea  with  his 
Navy  when  he  came  from  thence.  The  Poet  Aufonius,  however,  calls  him  by  no  better  Name 
than  the  Rhutupian  Thief,  which  fome  think  implies  his  being  a  Briton,  which  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  affirms. 

y  Zofim.  Hift.  lib.  vi  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  40.  42.  Pauli  Diaconi  lib.  xiii.  xiv.  Gildae  Hift. 
de  excidio  Biitan.  Nennii  Hift.  Britonum.    Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  i.    Galfrid.  Monmuth. lib.  vi.  vii}. 

z>  It  feems  to  be  certain,  that  Aetius  and  not  Agitius  (as  it  is  in  Gildas)  was  the  Conful  to 
whom  the  Batons  applied  for  Succour;  and  it  appears  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  Romans  were 
rather  unable  than  unwilling  to  comply  with  their  Requcft,  for  at  this  Time  their  weftern  Pro- 
vinces were  daily  fajling  into  the  Hands  of  thofe  ftiled  by  them  barbaious  Nations,  which  could 
never  have  happened  if  they  had  tonftantly  kept  up  their  Forces  and  Fleets  in  Britain. 

a  It  fecms  probable  the  lafl  Number  comes  neaicft  the  Truth.  The  judicious  Dr.. E.  Halley 
(Miifcel.  Curiofa  vol.  iii.  p.  423)  clearly  proves  that  Julius  Cafar  landed  here  Auguft  26  A.  A.  U.  C. 
699  A  A.  C.  55.  according  to  Gildas  compared  with  the  Roman  Hiftories,  that  Na  ion  finally 
relinquifhed  this  [fland  about  A.  D.  444.  and  confequently,  if  we  put  thefe  together,  their  Domi- 
nion lafl  !(ears.  Put  if  we  reckon  from  Claudius's  Expedition,  they  were  not  here  fo 
long;  the  t..:-.oii  Chronicle  fays  470  Years. 

When- 
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When  the  provincial  Britons  found  that  they  were  thus  deferted,  it  exceed- 
ingly deprefled  their  Spirits,  and  they  quickly  difcoyered  they  were  utterly 
unequal  to  the  Talk  of  defending  themfelves.  We  have  no  Reafon  to 
wonder  at  this,  fince  all  their  hardy  and  bold  fpirited  Youths  had  been  gra- 
dually carried  out  of  the  Country,  fo  that  the  far  greater  Part  of  thofe  left 
behind  were  either  old  and  infirm  or  loofe,  luxurious,  profligate,  and  withal 
turbulent  and  feditious  People,  alike  incapable  of  refilling  their  Enemies 
or  of  fubmitting  for  any  Length  of  Time  even  to  Governors  of  their  own 
Choice  h.  In  this  Ad  Situation,  being  without  any  Order  or  Difcipline,  and 
attacked  on  all  Sides  by  foreign  Foes,  they  had  Recourfe  through  Infa- 
tuation and  Deipair  to  the  very  worfl  of  all  Expedients,  in  which  how- 
ever they  only  copied  their  old  Mailers  c,  that  of  calling  in  One  barbarous 
Nation  to  drive  out  another,  which  brought  them  under  a  new  and  heavier 
Yoke.  Thefe  are  Facls  fully  attefted  by  tneir  own  Hiftorians  Gildas  and 
Nennius,  who  are  indifputable  Authorities,  and  whofe  Accounts  are  not 
fimply  Relations,  but  Pictures  alfo  of  thofe  truly  miserable  Times,  drawn 
by  Men  who  write  as  if  they  had  been  Eye  Witnefles,  and  as  if  they  fpoke 
or'  what  they  faw  and  felt  in  a  Language  Suitable  to  their  Circumflances  d. 

It  is  the  Remark  of  a  very  judicious  and  learned  Prelate,  that  the  great 
Source  of  the  Misfortunes  of  the  Britons  was  the  Error  committed  by  the 
Romans  in  not  making  an  entire  Conqueft  of  the  Illand.  This  was  plainly 
the  Delign  of  Julius  Agricola,  and  the  Caufe  of  thofe  dreadful  Apprehen- 
sions of  the  Caledonians  when  they  faw  his  Fleet  fleering  for  the  Orkneys1-'. 
If  Domitian  had  Suffered  him  to  have  effected  what  he  was  fo  near  accom- 
plishing, there  would  have  been  no  Need  of  Walls ;  and  if  the  Romans  had- 
been  obliged  to  quit  this  Country,  they  would  have  left  all  the  Britons  in 
general  in  the  fame  Condition,  and  of  courfe  they  would  either  have  united, 
under  One  Monarch,  or  have  recurred  to  their  old  Form  of  Government, 
and  which  ever  had  been  their  Choice,  they  would  have  had  Strength, 
enough,  when  free  from  intefline  Divilions,  to  have  repelled  any  foreign  In- 
vasion,  as   this   could   never  have  been  made  with  fuch  a   Force  as  Ca>far 

b  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  40.     Gild.  cap.  2,  3,  4.     Nennil  Hift.  Bnton.  c?.p.  27.     Ga'frid.  Mof- 
numct.  Hift.  Brit.  lib.  vi.     Gulielm.  Malmefb.  d'e  geftfcs  Regn.  Angl.  lib.  i. 

L  Zo/im.  Hift.   lib.   iv.  p.  760.  who  cenfures  Gratian  for  his  Propensity  to  the  barbarous  Na- 
tions.    Some  fay  that  Gratian  and  Valentinian  lent  Part  of  their  Fleet  to  tranfport  the  Pius  in 
rs  into  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  Province  in  their  War  againft  Maxiraus,  that  they 
;ht  oblige,  him  to  return  into  Britain  out  of  GauJ ;   and  not  Succeeding,  employed  the  Hunns 
inft  him  on  the  Continent.     At  leaf!:  this  was  charged  upon 
St.  Ambrofe,  whom  this  Emperor  employed  to  negociate  with  Maximire. 
''•  Both  thefe  Writers  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Gale's  Collection  of  our  ancient  Hiftorians.    Sififas, 
from  his  complaining  Invectives,  obtained  the  Sirname  of  Querelus. 

e    Tacit  in  vit.  Agrjcolae,  c;p.  25.     Britannos  quoque,  ut  ex  captivis  aadtebarur,  vlfa    ( 
.'faciebar,  tarn  qtum  aperto  maris  fui  fecreto  ultimam  viftis  peffugiutn  clauderetnr. 

brc 
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brought  over,  and  with   which,  when   in  a  worfe  Condition,    they  found 
themfelves  able  to  ftruggle  with  Succels  f» 

Our  famous  antiquary  Camden  obferves,  that  if  our  Anceftors  thought 
it  fo  great  an  Honour  to  derive  themfelves  from  the  Trojans,  they  might 
have  done  it  from  their  Incorporation  with  the  Romans,  who  valued  them- 
felves on  the  like  Defcent.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that 
it  was  not  barely  the  Romans,  but  all  the  Nations  who  were  fubject  to 
them,  and  in  confequence  of  that  ferved  in  their  Legions  here,  who  in- 
termixed with  the  Native  Britons,  and  even  numerous  Colonies  from 
diftant  Countries  were  tranfported  hither,  and  had  Lands  given  them  to 
fettle  upon  and  cultivate  here  &  It  is  alio  highly  probable  that  very  many, 
if  not  molt  of  thefe  People,  when  they  found  Refiitance  vain,  fubmitted  to 
ind  intermixed  with  the  Saxons. 

In  fo  long  a  Series  of  Years  as  the  Romans  remained  and  ruled  here,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  introduced  many  Ulages  which  were  highly 
advantageous  to  the  Natives  :  They  brought  them  from  a  rude  and  rough  to 
a  civil  and  orderly  Manner  of  Life,  and  gradually  to  a  Tafte  for  Urbanity 
and  Politenefs.  This  was  much  facilitated  by  the  Practice  of  thofe  bodily 
Exercifes  to  which  the  Romans  were  addicted,  and  ftill  more  by  their  Ap- 
plication to  Letters  and  Sciences.  They  likewife  made  them  acquainted 
with  many  ufeful  Occupations,  to  which,  from  their  different  Mode  of 
Living,  they  had  been  utter  Strangers.  They  inftructed  them  in  a 
Multiplicity  of  mechanick  Arts,  fome  of  more  and  fome  of  lets  Impor- 
tance;  all  of  which  contributed  to  that  Eafe,  Affluence,  and  Splendour  in 
which  it  is  certain  they  lived  in  thofe  Days  h.  Their  Intercoufe  with  fo- 
reign Nations,  and  of  courfe  their  Commerce  was  extended  through  mod 
Parts  of  the  Empire.  But  the  moft  permanent  as  well  as  the  moil  pro- 
fperous  of  their  Improvements  confiffed  in  bringing  over  and  naturalizing 

'  Dion.  Hift.  Rom.  lib.  xxxix.  Where  he  fays  plainly,  that  except  the  Glory  of  coming 
hither,  Caefar  gained  nothing  either  for  himfelf  or  the  Republick. 

S  It  was  the  Policy  of  the  Romans  to  form  Corps  of  Horfe  (Ala?)  and  Foot  (Cohortes)  out  of 
the  Nations  they  fubdued,  and  thefe  they  fent  into  diftant  Provinces,  where  from  being  Strangers, 
having  different  Cuftoms,  and  not  fpeaking  the  Language  of  the  Country  in  which  they  were 
flationed,  they  were  lefs  likely  to  form  Cabals.  In  this  Ifland,  as  the  Noritia  Imperii,  and  many 
Infcriptions  (hew,  befidcs  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  we  had  Dalmatians,  Sarmatians,  and 
other  Nations. 

*  The  Roman  Soldiers  were  moft  of  them  Artificers,  which  enabled  them  to  inftruet  the 
People  amongft  whom  they  were  ftationed.  That  they  actually  did  fo  here,  appears  from  the 
Potteries,  Founderies,  and  other  Manufactories,  the  Relicts  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  dif- 
ferent Places.  Theimmenfe  Quantities  of  Utenfds  of  divers  Materials  dug  out  of  the  Ruins  of 
their  Towns  and  Fortrcfles  for  a  long  Series  of  Ages,  affords  an  additional  Proof.  To  all  this 
we  may  add,  that  the  Emperors  had  au  Officer  here  who  was  Director  of  the  Looms. 

to 
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to  our  Soil  and  Climate  many  Things  which  we  had  not  before,  and  by 
this  the  Country  itfelf  was  enriched  as  well  as  its  Inhabitants.  They 
likewile  extended  and  improved  our  Agriculture,  and  thereby  not  only 
a  much  greater  Number  or  People  were  maintained  and  fupported,  but 
maintained  and  fupported  alfo  in  a  better  Manner''. 

They  likewifeeitabliihed  Cities,  Towns,  and  Fortreffes,  which  were  ge- 
nerally fo  properly  difpofed,  and  their  Situation  fo  well  chofen,  as  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Credit  through  all  fucceeding  Times  k.  Thefe  they  connected, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  by  fpacious  and  ftately  Roads,  and  in  fome  Places 
by  Canals  for  conveying  fure  and  fpeedy  Supplies  to  their  remoteft  Gar- 
rifons.  We  may  add  to  thefe,  though  calculated  folely  for  their  own  Se- 
curity, the  Sagacity  of  their  Eitablifhments  for  the  Protection  of  their 
Dominions,  both  by  Land  and  Sea,  againft  Invafions  from  the  Northern 
Nations  within  the  Ifland,  and  the  piratical  Depredations  of  the  Saxons 
from  the  oppolite  Continent1  j  which  Precautions  of  theirs  have  ever  ap- 
peared moft  worthy  of  Admiration  to  thole,  who  by  examining  them 
clofely,  have  not  barely  obferved  Facts,  but  difcovered  alfo  their  Motives, 
and  the  true  Principles  of  that  found  Policy,  by  which  they  retained  fo  wide 
an  Empire,  inhabited  by  fo  many  different  Nations,  under  fuch  ftric~r.  Obe- 
dience, through  the  Courfe  of  a  long  Series  of  Years.  A  Policy  fo  com- 
pleat  and  perfect,  that  if  it  had  been  fteadily  adhered  to,  might  have 
fubfifted  much  longer  than  it  did.  But  the  Luft  of  Power  in  private  Men, 
joined  to  that  Luxury  attendant  on  Profperity,  unhappily  excited  fuch 
continual  Convulfions,  as  at  length  brought  on  the  DifTolution  of  that  So- 

1  Bradley's  Survey  of  Ancient  Hulbandry  and  Gardening,  p.  104.  290.  It  is  faid  in  fome  of 
the  Southern  Counties  feveral  Roman  Terms  of  Art  are  in  ufe  amongft  Hufbandmen  at  this  Day. 
Their  Mode  of  Cultivating  was  practically  taught  the  Saxons  by  the  People  who  fubmitted  to 
them.  It  is  alfo  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome  of  the  Writings  of  the  Romans  on  Agriculture 
were  preferred  in  the  Monaft eries ;  for  we  know  that  in  thofe  Days  the  Monks  were  not  only  the 
great  Patrons  of  this  Art,  but  the  greateft  Proficients  in  it. 

k  In  Gildas  and  Nenuius  we  have  a  Lilt  of  Twenty-eight  Cities  that  were  here  in  the  Time  of 
the  Romans,  upon  which  we  have  an  excellent  Commentary  by  the  learned  Archbifhop  Uilier. 
Richard  of  Cirencefter  tells  us  that  there  were  Ninety-two,  and  that  of  thefe  Thirty-three  (the 
Names  of  which  he  hath  given)  were  the  moft  eminent.  Camden  and  others  have  obferved  that 
the  Saxons  built  upon  the  old  Foundations.  Speed  fays  very  juftly,  that  the  Roman  Stations 
were  the  Seed  Plot  of  our  Englifh  Cities. 

1  At  fome  Times  there  were  Four  or  more  Legions  here,  but  conftantly  Three.  According  to 
Conftantine's  Regulation  the  Comes  Britanniae  commanded  a  fmall  Force  in  the  inteiior  of  the 
Roman  Territories.  The  Dux  Biitanniarum  commanded  the  Reft  and  all  the  fortified  PoAs  along 
the  Wall.  But  the  Sea  Ports  and  their  Garrifons  obeyed  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Sho.ir  or  Comes 
Traclus  Maritimi.  They  had  alfo  a  competent  Sea  Force  to  protect  the  Coalts,  and  a  conve- 
nient Number  of  arraed  Veffels  ftatioaed  in  the  Friths  and  upon  great  Rivers, 
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vereignty  which  had  triumphed  over  the  bed  Part  of  what  was  then  eiteemed 
the  habitable  World". 

It  mufl:  on  the  other  Hand  be  allowed,  that  there  refulted  from  the 
Roman  Government  not  a  few  Inconveniencies  to  the  provincial  Britons. 
Before  they  were  totally  fubdued,  prodigious  Numbers  were  deftroyed  in 
making  Caufeways,  cutting  down  Woods,  draining  Morafies,  and  ere&ing 
Fortifications.  Labours  fo  much  the  more  grievous  and  galling,as  they  were 
at  once  the  Inftruments  as  well  as  the  Badges  of  Subjection  r.  They  were 
likewife  expofed  to  much  Rigour,  Extortion,  and  Injuftice  of  every  Kind 
from  the  Avarice,  and  even  Caprice  of  the  Roman  Governors,  efpecially  before 
they  obtained  the  Benefit  of  the  Laws  which  afforded  them  Protection,  and 
even  this  they  purchafedattheExpenceofTaxesandTribute.  They  afterwards 
felt  the  Burthens,  and  experienced  all  the  Diflreffes  that  arofefrom  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  fome  and  the  Violence  of  other  Prefidents  and  inferior  Magiftrates. 
They  paid  largely  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  {landing  Army,  compofed  chiefly 
of  foreign  Troops,  the  Military  Eftablifhment  here  being  very  high0,  and 
the  Naval  alio,  though  we  have  nodiftinct  Account  of  it,  was  alfo  confider- 
able.  The  Youth  were  encouraged  to  affect,  a  Military  Life,  enrolled  and 
preferred  in  the  Legions,  and  of  courfe  went  abroad  with  them,  efpecially 
when  the  Commanders  inclined  to  fet  up  for  themfelves,  from  a  llrange 
Perfuafion,  that  by  fupporting  thefe  bold  Adventurers  they  did  Honour  to 
Britain  p.     The  Nation  was  befides  exceedingly  exhaufted  by  fending  con- 

m  The  Seeds  of  civil  Polity  and  the  Principles  of  the  Chriflian  Religion  were  fown  in  all  the 
Countries  fubjecT:  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  thefe  were  not  fo  rooted  out  by  the  Irruptions  of  the 
barbarous  Nations  as  never  to  fpring  up  any  more.  On  the  contrary,  the  Countries  which  had 
been  under  their  Dominion  were  earlier  and  more  effectually  civilized  than  thofe  which  never 
fell  under  their  Power.  This  is  very  confpicuous  in  other  Countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  thefe 
Ill.inds,  and  is  a  Point  worthy  of  being  well  confidered. 

"  Thefe  Wo.ks,  as  they  rendered  the  Country  more  open  and  more  advantageous  to  the 
Romans,  fo  it  rendered  it  lefs  ferviceable,  beemfe  lefs  defenfible  to  the  Britons;  it  is  no. 
Wonder  therefore  they  went  about  it  unwillingly  and  by  Compulfion.  Tacitus  therefore  with 
equal  Elegance  and  Propriety  puts  this  Complaint  into  the  Mouth  of  Galgacus  Monarch  of  the 
Caledonians,  Corpora  ipfa  ac  manus,  Silvis  ac  Paludibus  emuniendis,  Verbera  inter  ae  coi> 
Uimelias  conterunt.     In  vit.  Agricol.  cap.  xxxi. 

o  Pancirollus  computes  the  Number  of  Roman  Troops  ftationed  here  at  Nineteen  thoufand 
Two  hundred  Foot,  and  One  thoufand  Two  hundred  Horfe.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  in  his  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  p.  179,  180,  rates  the  Pay  of  a  Foot  Soldier  at  Six  Pence  per  Diem,  and  the 
Horfe  at  One  Shilling  and  Six  Pence.  According  then  to  this  Calculation  the  annual  Eftimate  of 
the  Roman  Forces  amounted  to  upwards  of  One  hundred  and  Sixteen  thoufand  Pounds,  exclufive 
of  Officers  Pay,  Military  Stores,  and  other  Contingencies. 

p  As  unreafonable  and  abfurd  as  this  Notion  was,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  unnatural,  if 
we  co'nfidcr  the  Habit  of  a  Soldier's  Obedience,  and  the  Share  he  takes  in  the  Succefs  and  Glory 
1  f  his  General.  But  the  Armies  carried  from  hence  in  fo  fhort  a  Space  of  Years  under  Clodius 
Albinus,  Cuuufius,  Magnetitins,  Mtximus,  and  Confbntine,  who  was  chofen  by  the  Britons  for 
the  Sake  of  his  Name,  we  may  eafily  conceive  mufl  exhaufl  even  a  populous  Country,  more  efpe- 
:!y  when  joiae  1  with  a  Variety  of  other  Caufes. 

tinual 
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tinual  Recruits  to  keqp  thofe  BritilTi  Corps  compleat  that  were  difperfed  in 
Garrifons  all  over  the  Empire,  as  the  'foreign  Forces  were  here  <i.  Add  to 
all  this  the  immenfe  Supplies  of  Corn,  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnif'h 
for  the  Subiiftence  of  the  Legions  in  Gaul  and  in  Germany,  who  could  not 
otherwife  be  maintained  there,  as  evidently  appeared  when  the  barbarous 
Nations,  gaining  PoiTefiion  of  the  Coafts,  interrupted  that  Correfpondence, 
and  thereby  obliged  the  Romans  to  abandon  thofe  Provinces.  But  the 
worft  of  all  Evils  was  the  ftifling  all  Senfe  of  publick  Spirit,  by  diverting 
to  the  Roman  Empire  that  Difpofition  which  mould  have  rendered  them 
zealous  for  the  Interests  of  their  own  Country,  and  by  which  the  Bulk  of 
the  Nation  were  rendered  indolent  and  inactive;  a  Circumftance  that,  from 
the  fame  deftructive  Policy,  proved  not  only  fatal  to  them,  but  to  the  In- 
habitants alfo  of  all  the  other  Provinces,  and  rendered  them  an  eafy  Prey  to 
their  fierce  and  barbarous  Enemies r. 

As  to  thofe  dark,  perplexed,  and  doubtful  Times  that  fucceeded  this  Ca- 
taftrophe,  the  Stories  of  them  have  baffled  the  Induftry  and  Judgment 
even  of  our  ableft  Writers.  But  the  Subftance  of  what  can  with  Certainty 
be  collected  is  limply  this:  The  Romans  were  no  fooner  withdrawn,  and 
the  unha;.  py  Britons  left  to  themfelves,  than  their  Weaknefs  and  Inability 
appeared  s.  The  Scots  and  Picts  penetrated  the  Wall ;  feveral  Parts  of 
which,  that  they  might  enter  with  the  greater  Freedom,  they  utterly  ruined, 
facking  the  Cities  that  were  neareft  it,  fpoiling  the  adjacent  Lands,  and  by 
repeated  Incuriions  fpreading  fuch  a  general  Defolation  as  produced  a  Fa- 
mine'.    Vortigern,  who  was  then  King,  unable  to  refift  his  Enemies,   and 

at 

1  It  appears  from  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  from  Infcriptions,  that  there  were  at  leaft  Twelve 
diftincl  Corps  of  Britifh  Troops,  fome  Horfe  and  fome  Foot,  not  only  in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  in 
Spain,  but  in  Illyria,  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  Provinces,  from  whence  lew  returned 
hither.  Befides  thefe  there  were  no  Doubt  confiderablc  Numbers  that  ferved  on  Board  the  Fleets 
which  were  withdrawn  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Legions,  fo  that  the  Country  was  Itripped  en- 
tirely of  all  her  Strength  both  by  Land  and  Sea. 

r  In  the  Time  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III.  the  Romans  quitted  Britain,  and  in  the  fame 
Reign  the  Franks  feized  the  belt  Part  of  Caul ;  the  Burgundi  too  fixed  themfelves  in  thofe 
Countries  which  bear  their  Name •,  the  Goths  fettled  themfelves  in  Spain;  the  Hunns  occupied 
Pannonia,  now  called  from  them  Hungary,  and  afterwards  took  and  facked  Rome.  The  Pro- 
vinces when  the  Legions,  being  their  Protectors',  were  once  withdrawn,  having  no  Force  or  Spirit 
of  their  own,  were  with  little  or  no  Refilhnce  over-run  by  thefe  Inundations  of  the  barbarous 
Nations. 

*  Fordun  Scotichron.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  We  have  the  Fact  afcertained  by  Gildas,  Nennius,  and 
other  Writers ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  clear  in  Relation  to  Time.  However  it  appears  from  them 
to  have  been  but  a  very  fliort  Space.  Fordun  generally  took  his  Accounts  from  old  Chronicles, 
which  for  the  molt  Part  he  cites;  and  from  him  we  may  collect,  that  in  the  Space  of  Four  or 
Five  Years  the  Scots  and  Picts,  whom  Gallio  with  a  fingle  Legion  had  repelled  (fuch  hath  been 
always  the  Superiority  of  regular  Troops)  renewed  their  Incuriions. 

'  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Britannic:?,  p.  301.  This  Wall,  built  by  the  Labour  of  the  Briton', 
though  under  the  Direction  of  the  Rooms,  is  a  noble  Monument  of  their  Skill  in  Military 
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at  the  fame  Time   afraid  to  truft  his  own  Subjects,  had  Recourfe  to  the 
Saxons  for  Affiftance.     Thefe  on  their  firft  Coming  repelled  the  Northern' 
Invaders,  but   not  thinking  themfelves   properly  rewarded  for  fo  great  a 
Service,  they  compromifed  Matters  with  the  Scots   and  Pitts  in  order  to 
turn  their  Arms  upon  the  Britons.    At  that  Time  they  were  a  fierce,  cruel, 
and  rapacious  People,   unreftrained  by  any  Senfe  of  Humanity  or  Principles' 
of  Religion ;  and  being  inflamed  with   an  infatiable  Thirfl  of  Dominion, 
they  plundered,  burned,   and  ruined  wherever  they  came  without  refpecl- 
to  the  Confequences  that  mufl  neceflarily  attend  fuch  horrid   and  wide 
fpread  Devaluations  u. 

The   Britons,  conftratned  by  Neceffity  to  take  up  Arms,    were  often 
victorious,  though  their  Succefs  is   fo  magnified  in  their  own  Hiftory,   as 
not  only  to  furpafs  all  Credibility,  but  even  to  render  the  very  Exiftence  of 
thofe  Heroes  who  commanded  them  in  fome  Degree  problematical.     The 
Truth  of  the  Matter  however  feems  to  be,  that  if  they  could  have  forborne 
their  inteitine  Difputes,  and  united  thoroughly  in  the  Caufe  of  their  Coun- 
try, they  might  have  recovered  and  preferved  it™.     But  this  was  a  Leffon 
they  could  not  be.  taught  either  from  Prudence  or  Experience,  infomuch, 
that  whenever  they  had  the  lead  Refpite  from  their  foreign  Enemies,  they 
relapfed  into  civil  Wars,  by  which  their  Strength  was  not  barely  exhaufted, . 
but  they  were  likewife  diverted  from  purfuing  the  Methods  they  might . 
otherwise  have  taken  to  prevent   the  Return  of  their  Enemies,  or  to  have 
put  themfelves  into  a  State  of  Security. 

So  far  was  their  Conduct  from  this,  that  they  fuffered  the  Saxons  to 
fettle  in  different  Parts  of  the  Ifland,  and  thereby  gave  them  an  Oppor- 

chirecture  ;  fo  well  conftructed,  and  the  Forts  for  its  Defence  fo  properly  difpofed,  as  to  render- 
it,  if  well  defended,  impregnable;  fo  ftrong,  that  when  deferted,  the  Scots  could  not  demolifh 
it,  or  even  Time  and  the  Efforts  of  Men  in  fo  many  Ages.  Beda  fays  it  was  Eight  Feet  broad 
and  Twelve  Feet  high,  which  what  Hill  remains  proves  to  be  exactly  true. 

w  Gild.  cap.  24,  25.  Bed.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  15.  The  Britifh  Hiftorian  and  the  Saxon  agree  exactly 
in  their  Accounts.  They  fay  that  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Habitations  were  confumed  from  the 
Eaft  Sea  to  the  Weft ;  Churches,  and  all  other  publick  Edifices  fhared  the  fame  Fate  ;  the  People 
alfo  who.  refitted  were  maffacred  without  refpect  to  Sex  or  Age  :  In  a  Word,  the  Deftruction 
was  fo  univerfal  in  order  to  compel  the  Britons  every  where  to  retire,   that  at  length  the  Saxons 

and  Sublicence  fo  fcarce,   that  Numbers  of  them  were  for  the   prefent  forced   to  quit  the 

nd. 

w  The  great  Kings  or  Chieftans  of  the  Britons  againft  the  Saxons  were  Vortimer,  Aurelius- 
Ambrofius,  and  Arthur;  but  the  chief  Difficulty  is  as  to  the  laft  :  He  is  not  mentioned  by  Gil- 
d.is  or  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  yet  the  Britilfi  Hiftory  makes  him  not  only  victorious  over  the- 
is  and  Picts,  but  alfo  over  the  Gauls,  Romans,  &c.  which  being  manifeftly  falfe,  created  a 
Doubt  with  fome  whether  fuch  a  Perfon  ever  exirted.  Leland  and  Sir  John  Price  have  con- 
futed this,  and  from  them  and  Bifhop  Stillingfleet  the  Sentiment  delivered  in  the  Text  hath 
been  adopted. 
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timity  of  receiving  continual  Recruits  from  the  Continent,  by  which 
Means  they  were  at  length  overwhelmed  by  Numbers  x.  In  thefe  Facts 
the  Britifh  and  Saxon  Writers  upon  the  Whole  agree  tolerably  well,  and 
it  is  of  little  Confequence,  at  leaft  to  our  Purpofe,  to  trouble  the  Reader 
with  Circumftances  in  regard  to  which  they  do  not  agree  at  all.  From  this 
State  of  Things  we  fee  clearly,  that  on  the  One  Side  they  fought  to  acquire, 
and  on  the  other  to  preferve  Territory.  In  the  Courfe  of  this  furious 
Conteft,  the  Country  in  general  was  hud  wafte,  the  Cities  and  Towns  de- 
populated and  deftroyed,  Induftry  in  a  Manner  tot  >lly  extinguiihed,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  Monuments  of  the  Magnificence  and  Grandeur 
of  the  Romans  and  their  Britifh  Subjects,  the  very  Memory  of  their  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Polity  buried  in  Oblivion  ;  and  thus  this  Revolution  left 
both  the  Territory  and  its  Inhabitants  in  the  mod  dreary  and  defolate 
Condition  y. 

At  the  very  Beginning  of  thefe  Troubles,  as  well  as  during  the  Con- 
tinuance of  them,  beiides  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  Saxons  and  the 
the  Scots,  great  Numbers,  to  preferve  their  Lives  and  Freedom,  tranfported 
themfelves  and  their  Effects  into  other  Countries,  more  efpecially  into 
Armorica,  Bretagne  or  Britanny,  in  which  Diflrict  their  Countrymen  were 
fettled  before,    though  at  what  Time  is  a  Point  far  from  being  clear, 

Others 

*  If  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  Conduit  of  the  Saxons  in  thus  burning  and  deflroying  the 
Midland  Country  which  they  defigned  to  inhabit,  it  may  look  at  leaft  fomewhat  like  a  Reafon  tc 
fay,  that  they  meant  to  render  it  untenable  by  the  ancient  Inhabitants  while  their  Countrymen 
were  coming  over  daily  and  fettling  on  the  Sea  Ccafts.  By  this  Policy  they  had  Time  to  rein- 
force their  new  formed  States,  .and  by  continual  Acceflions  of  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  to 
prefs  upon  and  to  curtail  the  feveral  Territories  ftill  in  the  PolTeffions  of  the  Britons. 

y  The  intelligent  Reader,  by  contemplating  this  fhort  Account,  will  gain  a  competent  Idea  of 
the  Change  wrought  in  this  Country  by  its  falling  into  the  Hands  of  thefe  new  Mailers.     They 
deftroyed  at  once  in  a  Tranfport  of  barbarous  Rage  what  the  wifeft  and  politeft  Nation  in    the  : 
World  had  been  whole  Ages  in  raifing.     The  Romans   knew  the  Value  of  this   noble  Ifle,  and 
fpared  no  Pains  to  improve  it.     How  far  they  fucceeded  we  learn  from    their  Hiftorians,    their  ■ 
Poets,  and  their  Fanegyrifts,  much  more  we  fhould  have  known  if  their  Works  had  come  down  < 
to  us  entire,  or  had  we  any  Authors  of  our  own  within  that  Period.     That  the  Britons  in  thofe 
Days  lived  in  Plenty,  Eafe,  and  Luxury,  Gildas  informs  us,  andas  to  the  Riches,  the  Splendor,  . 
and  Elegance  of  the  Romans,  the  Treafures,  Pavements,  Altars,  Statues,  Moveables  of  all  Sorts 
digged  up  for  more  than  One   thoufand  Two  hundred  Years,  are  fo  many  finking  and  incon-' 
tellable  Proofs. 

z  Armorica  in  the  Celtic  and  in  the  Britifh.  Language  fignifie's  a  Country  on  the  Sea  Coaft.  In 
all  Times  there  was  (as  we  have  already  mentioned)  a  clofe  Connection  between  the  Inhabitants  ■ 
of  that  Country  and  this.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  diftinguHh  the  Time,  when  from  a 
Colony  fent  from  hence,  it  came  to  be  called  Britannia  cifmarina  and  Britannia  minor.  Some 
fay  that  Conftantine  the  Great  fetdeel  there  the  Invalids  amongft  the  Troops  he  carried  from 
hence.  Others  that  it  was  a  Colony  compofed  of  the  Retrains  of  the  Britifh  Armies  carried  over 
by  Magnentius  and  Maxknus.  Some  believe  that  thefe  Exiles  who  fled  from  the  Saxons  feized  on 
and  fubdued  this  Country,  which  is  not  barely  improbable  but  hupoflible.     Hiftory  mews  thefe  • 
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Others  took  Shelter  in  the  mountainous  Fart  of  the  North  of  England, 
and  from  the  Strength  of  the  Situation,  and  the  occafional  Affiftance  of  fome 
of  their  Neighbours,  defended  themfelves  for  a  coniiderable  Space  againfl 
all  the  Efforts  of  their  Enemies.  Many  from  the  fame  Motives  fixed  them- 
felves in  Cornwall  and  Part  of  Devonshire,  of  which  Region  Exeter  con- 
tinued long  the  Capital;  and  this  Britilh  independant  Sovereignty  fub- 
fifted  for  fome  Ages.  Bat  the  mod  confpicuous  and  permanent  Seat  of 
their  Power  was  in  thofe  Countries,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  Di- 
meta3,  and  Ordovices,  called  by  the  Saxons  Wales;  and  as  Cornwall  was 
inhabited  by  the  fame  People,  and  lay  next  the  Kingdom  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  they  bellowed  upon  that  the  Name  of  West  Wales3. 

In  thefe  Times  of  Confufion,  the  Remains  of  our  original  Anceftors 
having  fcarce  any  Refpite  from  War,  lived  without  a  regular  Syftem  of 
Government,  conforming  in  fome  Refpects  to  their  old  Cuftoms,  and  in 
others  were  directed  by  the  Will  and  Wifdom  of  their  Chiefs,  and  of  their 
Clergy,  who  long  adhered  to  the  Principles  of  primitive  Chriftianity  un- 
corrupted  by  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  b.  At  length,  when  their 
Affairs  were  better  fettled,  Hoel  Dda,  that  is  Howel  the  Good,  who 
was  in  Ponefllon  of  all  Wales,  by  the  Advice  of  the  mod  knowing  of  his 
Subjects,  and  with  the  Confent  of  his  Great  Council,  compofed  about 
A.  D.  943.  a  compleat  Body  of  Laws,  in  the  Prefaces  to  which  he  fays 
cxpreily,  that  they  had  none,  or  at  leaft  none  that  were  fit  to  be  obferved 
before.  Thefe  Laws  in  our  Times  have  been  carefully  collected  and  pub- 
lished c.    They  are  divided  into  Five  Books  ;    the  Firft  regards  Minifters  of 

tranfmarine  Britons  were  both  a  potent  and  martial  Nation  at  this  Time,  to  whom  their  Country- 
men from  hence  relorted  for  Protection. 

a  The  Saxons  bellowed  the  Name  of  Wales  on  thefe  Countries,  and  called  the  People  Welfli- 
men.  But  why  ?  It  is  commonly  faid  that  WalJJ}  in  German  means  a  Stranger,  and  that,  as  unlike 
their  Conquerors  in  Speech  and  Cuftoms,  they  were  fo  ftiled  from  thence.  Others  that  the  Saxons 
meant  from  their  Conformity  in  Language  and  Manners  to  denominate  them  Gauls.  But  the 
judicious  and  very  learned  Sumner  obferves  they  did  not  call  thefe  People  fo  till  they  had  expelled 
them,  that  the  Saxon  Verb  -wcalLin  fignifies  to  wander,  and  that,  by  impofing  this  Appellation, 
they  meant  to  ftile  tri.m  Fugitives. 

b  Gildas,  who  inveighs  with  equal  Bitternefs  againfr  the  Vices  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  allows 
that  the  former,  touched  with  fo  fevere  a  Chaflifement,  gave  fincere  Teftimonies  of  Repentance, 
and  laboured  to  reform  their  Countrymen  by  Preaching  and  by  Example.  Selden,  who  was  no 
Friend  to  their  Order,  highly  extols  the  Britifh  Monks  for  their  Piety,  Charity,  and  Induftry, 
cultivating  their  Grounds  with  their  own  Hands,  by  which  themfelves  and  their  Lands  were 
rendered  beneficial  to  the  Community. 

«  This  Work,  magnificently  printed  in  Folio,  and  dedicated  to  his  late  Royal  Highnefs  Fre- 
derick Prince  of  Wales,  is  entituled,  CYFREITHJEU  HYWEL  DDA  AC  ERAILL,  feu  Leges 
Walliae  Ecclefiaftiae  et  Civiles  HOELI  BONI,  et  aliorum  Waliix  Principum,  quas  ex  variis  Co- 
dicibus  Manufcriptis  eruit,  Interpretatione  Latina,  Notis  et  Glofiario  illuftravit  Gulielmus  Wot- 
tonus,  S.  T.  P.  adjuvante  Mofc  Gulielmio,  A.  M.  R.S.  Soc.  c^ui  et  Appendiceal  adjecit.  Londini 
1     jCCXXX. 
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State  and  principal  Officers  of  the  Houfhold  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
delcribes  their  Functions,  and  afcertains  their  Privileges  and  Emoluments. 
The  Second  refpects  civil  Actions.  The  Third  contains  their  criminal  Law, 
together  with  many  ceconomical  Regulations.  Thefe  Three  are  authentic, 
and  had  the  full  Sanction  of  Authority.  The  Fourth  comprehends  the  Ele- 
ments of  their  Jurifprudence  digehxd  in  a  very  peculiar  Manner ;  and  the 
Fifth  confifts  of  the  Method  of  Proceeding  in  their  Courts,  with  Decifions 
and  Reports.  Altogether  they  exhibit  a  Angular  and  curious  Plan  of  their 
political  Inftitution,  as  well  as  a  jufl  Picture  of  the  Customs  and  Manners 
of  that  People  at  that  Period  J. 

These  Britifh  Statutes  intermix  with  their  ancient  Maxims  many  Things 
that  have  plainly  a  Connection  with  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  their 
Neighbours.  The  Houfholds  of  their  Princes,  for  fometimes  they  had 
feveral,  were  numerous,  and  muft  have  been  burthenfome  upon  the  People. 
Their  Lands,  except  fuch  as  were  given  to  the  Church,  were  fubject  to 
many  Services.  They  were  equally  divided  amongft  the  Heirs  Male,  and 
were  not  liable  to  Forfeitures.  The  Property,  if  it  could  be  called  fo,  of 
the  common  People  was  very  precarious,  and  yet  it  is  certain  the  Inhabi- 
tants ot  thefe  Countries  were  numerous,  had  for  thofe  Times  a  consider- 
able Share  of  foreign  Commerce,  and  probably,  if  they  had  been  lefs  tur- 
bulent, might  have  become  more  potent,  and  have  preferved  themfelves 
longer  in  a  State  of  Freedom e. 

It  may  be  not  amifs  to  fhew,  as  we  have  mentioned  their  feveral  Re- 
treats, the  different  Periods  at  which  they  were  expelled  or  fubdued.  As  • 
to  the  Remnant  of  the  Britifh  Nation  that  continued  in  the  Northern  i 
Parts,  they  maintained  themfelves  with  great  Spirit  and  Intrepidity  for  al- 
moft  Five  hundred  Years  ;  but  being  then  attacked  by  feveral  Enemies,  . 
but  efpecially  the  Danes,  the  greateit  Part  of  them  quitted  their  old  Seats  > 
and  came  into  North  Wales,  then  under  Prince  Anarawd,  who  affigned  . 
them  the  Country  between  Chefter  and  the  River  Conway,  if  they  could  1 

H  To  this  fplendid  Edition  of  the  Laws  of  Wales,  there  is  prefixed  a  large  and  learned  Preface 
by  William  Clarke,  in  which  a  curious  and  copious  Account  is  given  of  the  Contents  of  the  Work, 
and  of  the  Care  and  Accuracy  employed  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  poflible.  In  this  Work,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  19.  p.  1  55.  occurs  a  Law  of  Mulmutias  Dunwallo  with  an  IntrodutTion  plainly  taken  out  of 
the  Britiih  Hiftory,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.  which  Law  in  the  Preface  and  in  the  Notes  is  acknowledged  to 
be  fpurious. 

e  This  Conduct,  though  manifeflly  impolitic k,  was  by  no  Means  unnatural,  conddering  the 
Manners  of  the  Times,  the  fharp  Senfe  they  had  of  their  Misfortune  in  the  Lofs  of  their  Country 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  the  unfriendly  Difpofition  of  thefe  People  towards  them. 
We  might  perhaps  underftand  thefe  blatters  more  clearly  if  we  had  a  better  Hiftory  of  thofe 
Princes  ;  but  the  Britifti  Writers  are  fo  attentive  to  Genealogies,  that.  in.  lefpeit  to  liiliory  and 
Chroaology  they  are  rather  defecTive, 
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drive  out  the  Saxons  who  had  lately  feized  it.  This  they  gallantly  per- 
formed, and  by  his  Affiftance  defeated  them  in  a  decilive  Battle  A.  D. 
£80,  and  fo  feated  themfelves  there  f.  Thofe  who  were  fettled  in  Corn- 
wall held  that  Country  fomewhat  longer,  though  continually  harraffed 
therein  by  the  Weft  Saxons.  To  revenge  this,  without  weighing  the  Con- 
fequences,  they  opened  their  Ports,  afforded  Suhfiftence  to,  and  fometimes 
concurred  with  the  Danes  in  their  predatory  Incurfions.  This  fo  provoked 
the  Saxons,  that  after  depriving  them  of  Exeter,  and  that  DiftricT;  of 
Devonshire  which  they  had  poffeffed,  they  made  them  tributary,  till  at 
.length  they  were  totally  reduced  by  King  Athelftan  g. 

In  Wales  they  continued,  though  in  a  State  of  Vafialage  to  the  Saxon  Mo- 
•narchs,  till  they  were  themfelves  fubdued  fir  ft  by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Normans.  The  old  Britifh  Cuftom  of  dividing  and  fubdividing  their 
Dominions,  which,  though  ufually  afcribed  to  Roderic  the  Great  h,  who 
made  his  Three  Sons  Princes  of  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  Powis 
Land,  was  certainly  of  a  more  ancient  Date,  and  thefe  Princes  fometimes 
more  in  Number  \,  contributed  greatly  to  their  Decline,  which  proceeded 
very  rapidly  after  the  Norman  Conqueft,  every  One  of  our  Kings  feizing 
fomething ;  (o  that  South  Wales  and  Powifland  being  detached  from  their 
Dominions,  North  Wales,  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Lhewelin  ap  Gruffyth 

f  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  83.  Afler.  vit.  Alfredi,  p.  27.  Camden's  Britannia,  p.  So;,  where  this 
Account  is  given  from  a  judicious  Antiquary,  Mr.  Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwyrt.  Bifhop  Gibfon 
obferves  thefe  Cumbrian  Britons,  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Britons  of  Straeclekwealas,  who 
were  driven  out  A.  D.  875.  by  the  Danifh  King  Halfden,  did  not  derive  that  Name  from  their 
old  (as  many  have  imagined)  but  from  their  new  Poifeffion  in  the  Yftrad  Klwyd  or  Vale  of  Cluyd 
in  North  Wales. 

8  The  People  of  Cornwall  maintained  a  conftant  and  clofe  Correfpondence  with  the  Inhabitants 
of  Biitanny,  and  were  aflifted  by  them  in  all  their  Struggles  againft  the  Saxons.  Their  Loft 
deferves  fome  Notice,  as  having  a  greater  Reach  of  Policy  than  was  common  in  thofe  Times. 
They  entered  into  a  Confederacy  formed  againft  King  iEthelfhm  by  the  Scots,  Danes,  Irifli,  &c. 
The  Army  and  the  Fleet  of  the  Confederates  were  very  formidable,  and  the  Battle  was  fought  at 
Brunanburhe,  a  Place  not  well  afcertained,  of  which  A.  D.  938,  there  is  a  pompous  Account  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  this  drew  him  upon  the  Cornifh,  whom  he  fubdued  foon  after. 

11  This  Rodri  Vaur  or  Roderic  the  Great  had  Three  Sons,  Mervin,  Cadelh,  and  Anarawd. 
Thefe  were  ftiled  the  Three  crowned  Princes  of  Wales,  becaufe  each  of  them  wore  a  golden 
Band  or  Fillet  about  his  Bonnet,  which  is  properly  a  Diadem.  His  Son  Anarawd  fubmitted  to 
King  Alfred.  The  Son  of  Anarawd  was  Howell  Dda  the  Legiflator,  in  whom  the  Three  Princi- 
palities were  again  united.  See  more  upon  this  Subject  in  the  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  i.  p.  491,  492. 

>  Dr.  Powell  admits  this,  and  indeed  there  are  unquestionable  Proofs  of  it.  Gildas  declaims  againft 
no  fewer  than  Five  Britifh  Princes  as  Monfters  in  Wickednefs,  and  thefe  were  all  cotemporaries 
reigning  in  different  Difhi<3s.  Roderic  himfelf  acquired  Part  of  his  Dominions  by  Marriage  of  an 
Heirefs  Befides  the  Three  crowned  Princes  he  left  Three  others  who  were  alfo  ftiled  Princes, 
and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  Alfred  before  Anarawd  took  that  Resolution.  After.  Menevenf. 
p.  49.  5°- 
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was  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  England  by  that  great  and  fuccefsful  Mo- 
narch Edward  the  Firit,  A.  D.  1282,  or  thereabouts. 

It  was  neceflary  to  treat  this  Subject,  which  hath  been  hitherto  but 
very  (lightly  regarded,  more  at  large,  that  the  Obfervations  thereupon 
might  be  the  better  understood.  In  the  original  State  of  this  ISland,  the 
Tribes  or  Nations  who  poSfeSTed  it,  and  of  courfe  their  Rulers,  Princes,  or 
Kings  were  very  numerous,  and  confequently  lefs  potent k.  This  had 
{bme  favourable  Effects,  as  it  confined  their  Attentions  to  particular  Dif- 
tricls,  kept  them  upon  their  Guard,  and  obliged  each  of  them  to  keep  up 
fuch  Forces,  as  when  collected  were  considerable  enough  to  prevent  One 
from  f wallowing  up  another.  How  long  this  Constitution  had  lailed  we  can- 
not fay;  but  much  longer  it  might  have  laSted,  if  the  Spirit  of  it  had  fub- 
fiSted,  and  the  Refentment  of  private  Injuries  had  not  tempted  particular 
Chiefs  to  forget  what  was  due  from  them  to  the  Publick  '. 

The  Druids,  who  by  interpofing  had  often  extinguished  civil  Wars,  when 
thefe  exafperated  Chiefs  had  Recourfe  to  the  Romans,  could  apply  no  Re- 
medy to  that  Evil,  which  proved  the  Ruin  of  this  SyStem.  The  Powers 
thefe  PrieSts  had  over  the  Manners  or  rather  the  Temper  of  the  People 
fupported  the  Authority  of  their  Princes  when  duly  exerted,  and  when 
otherwife,  ferved  very  frequently  to  restrain  it.  Thus  the  Bulk  of  the  Na- 
tion were  mere  Engines  in  their  Hands,  and  that  Influence  which  Super- 
itition  gave  them  by  distributing  and  directing  their  Labours,  produced 
the  fame  Effects  that  would  have  naturally  flowed  from  Principles  of  In- 
dustry™. Under  the  Romans  the  common  Sort  of  People  were  instructed 
how  to  exercife  their  Abilities,  and  were  encouraged  as  well  as  permitted, 
after  they  became  their  Subjects,  to  exert  them  for  their  own  Benefit.  This 

k  In  Camden  we  find  Sixteen  Nations  in  England,  and  Five  more  in  Scotland.  Marcianus 
Haradeotus  fays,  that  in  Albion  there  were  Thirty-three.  But  it  is  highly  probable  there  were 
many  more,  or  that  numerous  Tribes  lived  under  different  Chiefs,  fince  Csefar  names  no  fewer  than 
Four  in  Kent ;  and  if  fo  many  in  One  County,  it  is  improbable  that  any  Monarch  ruled  over  Four 
or  Five.  There  muff,  have  been  at  leaft  a  tolerable,  though  not  an  exact  Equality,  otherwife  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  how  thefe  Kentifh  Tetrarchs  could  have  fubfiited. 

1  The  Firft  Invafion  by  Julius  Caefar  had  amongft  other  Caufes  the  Inftigations  of  Androgens  or 
Mandrubatius,  a  Britifh  Prince  who  came  over  with  him  in  that  Expedition.  Caligula  was  ani- 
mated to  his  abortive  Attempt  by  the  Solicitations  of  Adminius  the  Son  King  of  Cunobeline.  In 
the  Reign  of  Claudius  the  gallant  Caradtacus  King  of  the  Silures  was  after  Nine  Years  War  betrayed 
to  the  Romans  by  Cartifmandua  Queen  of  the  Brigantes. 

m  Inftead  of  thinking  meanly  of  the  Abilities  or  Knowledge  of  the  Druids,  we  have  more 
Reafon  to  fufpefl  them  of  that  Want  of  Philanthropy  which  is  but  too  common  with  Politicians. 
They  were  themfelves  free  from  all  Services  in  Peace  and  War,  living  in  Plenty  and  Eafe.  The 
Princes  and  Nobles  they  educated  in  manly  and  generous  Sentiments.  But  indulging  a  Community 
of  Women  and  other  Senfualities  to  the  Vulgar,  difpofed  them  thereby  to  implicit  and  boundlels 
Obedience  to  their  Dictates. 

Vol.  II.  S  s  changed 
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changed  the  Face  of  the  Country,  and  made  fo  favourable  an  Alteration  in 
the  Condition  of  the  Bulk  of  its  Inhabitants,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  they 
parted  fo  reluctantly  with  fuch  Matters  n. 

In  the  general  Wreck  that  followed  there  were  few  Principles  of  civil 
Oeconomy  preferved,  and  the  little  that  was  preferved  feems  to  have  re- 
mained amongft  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  Conquerors,  or  who  retired  to 
put   themfelves    under  the  Protection   of  their   Neighbours.       As  to   the 
Relicks   of  the  Britifh  Nation    who  continued  under  their  own   Chiefs, 
they  recurred  in  a  great  Meafure  to  their  old  Constitution,  which  fprung  up 
again  with  all  its  Defects.     Their  Princes  had  great  Power  and  narrow 
Territories.     The  Gentry  or  Freeholders  had  indeed,  as  we  have  Shewn, 
Inheritances,     but   thefe   were    encumbered     with    numerous   Services  °. 
The   common  People  were  in  all  Refpects  very  little  confidered,   which 
damped  their  Spirits  and  excluded  Induftry.     No  Regard  was  paid  to  the 
Change    of   Times  and   Alteration    of    Circumstances,    though    ever    fo 
apparent.     When    the    Saxons  were    united,  and   they   had    their   whole 
Power  to   combat,  the   British    Princes  Still  continued  dividing   their  al- 
ready too  fmall  Dominions,  and  thereby  rendered  that  ReSiftance,  which 
was  before  very  difficult,  altogether  impracticable.     If  the  riercefr.  Courage, 
or  the  moft  obftinate  Intrepidity  without    the   Affiftance  of  milder  Mea- 
sures, or  a  more  extenfive  Plan  of  Policy  could  have  preferved  them,  they 
were  certainly  not  deficient    in  either.     Offa's  Dike,    a  moft  Stupendous 
Entrenchment,  formed  for  the  Defence  of  the  Saxon  Territory  againft  the 
perpetual  Incurfions  of  thefe  martial  People,  is   a  direct  and  a  full  Proof 
of  what  we  have  advanced  p.     But   in  Succeeding  Times,  as  the  Saxons 
grew  in  Power,  they  began  to  make  Encroachments,  the  Britons  in  the 

n  This  Matter  is  clearly  and  judicioufly  difcufled  in  the  valuable  Preface  to  the  Laws  of  Howell: 
Dda.  Speaking  of  the  Condition  of  the  Britifh  Nation  when  fubjeft  to  the  Romans,  he  fays, 
"  Legum  fuarum  jafturam  patienter  ferre  poterant,  cum  per  hanc  Antonini  Conftitutionem  ad 
"  fummos  Republics  Honores  patuit  jam  perviam  et  honeftum  iter:  Nee  amplius  eorum  animis 
•'  ulla  ineffit  veteres  Difciplinae  cupiditas,  quando  in  fenatu,  in  exercitu,  non  togati  folum,  fed 
"  trabeati  etpurpurati  inciderent." 

6  The  candid  and  inquifitive  Reader  may  find  thefe  enumerated  and  explained  in  Rowland's  - 
Mona  Antiqua  Reftaurata,  chap.  x.  where  it  is  remarked  that  many  of  thefe  had  a  clofe  refem- 
blance  to  the  Cuftoms  of  the  old  Iriih,  whence  he  concludes  that  they  were  Remnants  of  the  old 
Britifh  Conftitution.  This  agrees  exactly  with  what  Richard  of  Cirencefier  fays,  that  when  the 
Romans  formed  this  Country  into  a  Province,  the  Cangi  and  Brigantes  went  over  to  Ireland  and 
fettled  themfelves  there. 

p  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  who,  as  Selden  fays,  made  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  greateftPart  of  England, 
to  fecure  his  Dominions  from  the  Incurfions  of  that  reftlefs  Nation,  cut  this  Dike  from  Wye  to 
Dee,  which  fhews  the  Bounds  of  Wales,  about  the  Middle  of  the  Eighth  Century.  Two  hundred 
Years  after  Harold,  who  gained  great  Victories  over  thefe  People,  made  an  Ordinance  to  keep  them 
quiet,  that  if  any  Welch  Man  was  found  armed  on  this  Side  OfFa's  Dike,  he  fhould  lofe  his 
Hand. 

mean 
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mean  Time  declining  daily  in  Strength,  and  weakened  even  by  their  Vic- 
tories. Inftead  of  teaching  them  Prudence,  their  Diftreffes  only  heightened 
their  Refentments,  to  gratify  which  they  fometimes  fided  with  the  Danes; 
but  they  foon  found  to  their  Cofls  that  thefe  were  worfe  Neighbours,  and 
were  like  to  prove  worfe  Matters  than  the  Saxons  <i.  When  their  Affairs 
grew  vifibly  irretrievable,  Numbers  quitted  their  Country  to  feek  Safety  in 
ibme  other.  Amongft  thefe  Princes  Madoc,  who,  as  we  have  already 
fhewn,  is  fuppofed,  not  altogether  without  a  Colour  of  Reafon,  to  be  in 
Fadl  the  firft  Difcoverer  of  America  r. 

Into  thefe  Extremities  they  were  apparently  brought  by  the  Means  fo 
often  mentioned,  the  Divifion  of  their  Dominions  under  fo  many  Princes 
and  Lords,  their  inteftine  Quarrels  which  put  them  upon  purfuing  different, 
and  of  courfe  neglecting  their  common  Intereft,  and  the  little  Regard  fhewn 
in  their  political  Syftem  to  the  Welfare  of  the  common  People,  who  living 
dependent  on  the  Will  of  their  Chiefs,  followed  them  in  their  predatory 
Expeditions.  By  this  Mode  of  Life  War  became  their  great  and  almoft 
their  fole  Objecl,  and  they  feem  to  have  had  no  Idea  that  either  Safety  or 
Power  could  be  otherwife  obtained.  This  Contempt  of  the  Arts  of  Peace 
was  the  Reafon  that  they  built  few  or  no  new  Towns,  but  on  the  con- 
trary fuffered  their  old  Ones  to  decay  and  fall  to  Ruin.  In  moft  Parts  of 
their  Country  there  were  fcattered  Villages  compofed  of  fmall  Huts  in- 
termixed with  many  little  Churches  and  Chapels,  Convents  and  Hermi- 
tages, which  were  the  Retreats  of  fuch  as  were  not  difpofed  to  Military 
Exploits  s. 

q  It  feems  juft  to  attribute  this  rather  to  Refentment  than  Policy.  If  Wales  had  remained  under 
One  Sovereign,  and  his  Subjects  had  been  true  to  his  Interefts  and  their  own,  they  might  have 
maintained  their  own  Independency,  and  have  been  courted  by  the  Saxons  for  their  Affiftance. 
The  Dines  were  Pagans,  the  moft  barbarous,  and  of  all  Invaders  the  moft  cruel,  the  Saxons 
Chriftians  and  civilized,  fo  that  the  Welfli,  to  revenge  old  Injuries,  paved  the  Way  to  new  ; 
and  their  Paffion  to  facritice  their  Enemies  was  fo  ftrong  as  to  hinder  them  from  perceiving  that 
they  were  alfo  facrificing  themfelves.  This  is  a  capital  Inftance  to  fhew  how  much  this  Ifland 
fuffered  by  being  divided  into  different  States,  and  of  courfe  how  much  its  Power  is  increafed 
by  having  all  its  Parts  directed  bv  One  Government,  and  comprized  under  One  Legiflature. 

r  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  492.  To  the  Authorities  there  mentioned,  we 
will  take  this  Opportunity  of  adding,  that  a  Perfon  of  unqueftioned  Veracity  found  many  Words 
(See  Wafer's  Voyages,  p.  186.)  in  the  Language  of  the  Darien  Indians  which  refembled  the  Erfe 
or  Irifli,  but  which  are  plainly  much  nearer  the  Welfli,  and  he  alfo  afferts  a  S  milarity  in  the 
Pronunciation,  which  is  ftill  more  remarkable.  The  fame  Obfervation  hath  been  made  in  Re- 
ference to  fome  other  Indian  Nations. 

s  Caefaris  de  Bello  Callico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  In  omni  Gallia  eorum  Hominum,  qui  aliquo  funt 
numero  atque  honore,  genera  funt  duo  :  nam  Plebi  pene  fervorum  habetur  loco  ;  quae  per  fe  nihil 
audet,  et  nulli  adhrbetur  concilio.  In  the  fame  Chapter  he  afferts  the  fame  Cuftoms  prevailed  in 
Britain  and  in  Gaul,  whence  all  Power  centered  in  the  Priefts  and  in  the  Chiefs,  to  whom  the  Com- 
mons were  fubfervient.  Thus  we  fee  this  was  an  original  Error  in  their  Government,  and  as 
Luch  remained  unaltered  and  indifputed, 
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We  may  from  hence  difcern,  that  though  this  Inattention  to  Labour  was 
in  fome  Meafure  balanced  by  the  irrefiftible  Influence  of  the  Druids,  yet 
being  freed  from  this  Superftition,  and  having  little  Relifh.  for  any  other 
than  a  martial  Life,  they  continued  refilling  as  long  as  they  were  able,  and 
brooked  Subjection  very  ill,  even  when  at  laft  reduced r.  It  is  therefore  ob- 
vious, that  to  the  Well-being  of  any  Community  it  is  abfolutely  requiiite 
that  due  Refpect  be  paid  to  all,  and  more  efpecially  to  the  lower  Ranks  of 
People,  fo  as  that  Individuals  may  have  the  free  UCe  of  their  Faculties  for 
their  own  Emolument,  by  which  an  univerfal  Spirit  of  Induftry  being 
diffufed,  Multitudes  in  purfuing  their  private  Interefts  will  moft  effec- 
tually promote  the  Power,  Safety,  and  Profperity  of  the  Publick,  upon 
the  Stability  of  which  their  own  mufl  ever  depend. 

'  It  may  be  proper,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  learned  and  inquifuive  Reader,  and  to  con- 
vince him  we  have  fairly  and  without  Exaggeration  ftated  FacTrs,  and  truly  afligned  the  Caufes 
of  the  DilToIution  of  this  Syftem,  to  refer  to  the  Teftimonies  of  Two  celebrated  Britim  Anti- 
quaries, One  who  flourifhed  while  his  Countrymen  were  (till  free,  the  other  living  after  they 
were  become  fubject  to  the  Englilh,  zealous,  yet  judicious  Writers  both.  Girald.  Cambrens. 
Cambriae  Defcript.  cap.  viii.     H.  Lhuyd  Fragment.  Britan.  Defcript.  fol.  49. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  State  of  this  Country  under  the  Saxons,   and   of  their 

Conftitution. 

cfHE  Hi/lory  of  the  Saxons,  though  clearer  than  that  of  the  Britons,  yet 
-*  not  altogether  free  from  Objcurities.  Some  Particulars  relative  to  this 
Nation  before  their  coming  over  hither.  Hengiji  and  Horfa  their  principal 
Leaders  at  their  arrival.  The  Title  of  Monarch  of  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
•what  it  implied  and  whence  it  rofe.  The  Settlement  of  the  Kenti/Jj  King- 
dom, and  the  Converfion  of  its  Inhabitants  to  Chriftianity \  A  Jhort  Ac- 
count of  the  principal  Events  regarding  it  while  in  that  State.  The  Si- 
tuation, Size,  and  Boundaries  of  the  Territories  of  the  South  Saxons.  Their 
Hijlory  very  obfcure  to  the  Time  of  their  being  fubdued.  The  Origin,  Ex- 
tent, and  I  imits  of  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom.  A  fuccincl  Hijlory  thereof 
to  the  AcceJJion  of  Egbert,  who  put  an  End  to  the  Heptarchy.  Origin,  Size, 
and  Situation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons.  The  Hifory  of  this 
little  State  to  its  Extinction.  Defcription  of  the  fpacious  Kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Several  of  its  Monarchs  the  moft  potent  in  the  IJland. 
Often  divided,  weakened  by  Faclions,  and  at  length  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
Weft  Saxons,      Origin,    Situation,   and  Boundaries  of  the  Eaft  Angles. 

The 
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The  Cornier  port  of  that  Nation   to  Chriflianity,  and  the  Troubles  enfuing 
thereon.     Declenfwn  of  their  Power  till  they  became  a  Province  to  Mercia. 
The  Hijlory  of  their  laft  King  St.   Edmund  martyred  by  the  Danes.     The 
Rife,  Extents  and  Limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia.     The  Military  Ex- 
ploits of  its  Fir  ft  Sovereign  Penda.     Converfion  of  its  Inhabitants  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  Hijlory  continued  to  the  Extinction  of  that  Kingdom.  'The 
feveral  Periods  of  the  Saxon  Hijio'y,  withfome  Remarks  upon  them.     This 
Sub] eel:  farther  continued.     The  Probability  of  their  having  Manufactures 
and  Commerce  among  them,  even  in  thefe  very  early  Times.     The  Reign  of 
Egbert,  reputed  the  Fvjl  Monarch  of  England.     The  Reigns  of  Ethelwulf 
and  his  Brethren.     The  difmal  Deviations  committed  by  the  Danes.     The 
Acceffion  of  Alfred  the  Great.     Co* f  rained  by  the  Danes  to  take  Shelter  in 
the  Fens  of  bomerfetjhire.     He  recovers  his  Kingdom  by  his  Courage,  and 
re/lores  it  by  his  Conduct.     A  fuccinct   Review  of  the  Remainder  of  his 
Reign.    Alfred  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablefl  fudges  to  have  been  the  Author 
of  the  Engliflo  Con/I  i tut  ion.  Arguments  adduced  in  Support  of  this  Affertion. 
The  Pillars  of  his  Syflem,  a  proper  Dljlribution  of  his  Dominions,  ajid  a 
due  Regulation  of  his  Subjects.     Jujiice  every  where  adminiflered  with  the 
utmof  Punctuality.     Al! poffible  Refpect  foewn  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Sub- 
ject.    Regulations   relative  to  Cities,  Commerce,    and  Navigation.     Pro- 
vijion  made  for  a  /landing  Militia,    and  a  con /I  ant  naval  Force.     His 
Care  in  refpect  to  general  Affhnblies  or  great  Councils.     The  peculiar  Ex- 
cellencies of  this  admirable  Inflitution.     The  Acceffion  and  Character  of  his 
Son,  and  Succeffor  Edward  the  Elder.     His  Attention  and  IViflom  in  the 
building  new  Towns.     A  general  View  of  the  Remainder  of  his  Reign. 
Ethel  ft  an  fucceeds  his  Father,   and  Jleadily  projecutes  his  Meafures.    A  deep 
and  dangerous  Confederacy  formed  againji  him.     Defeated,  after  which  he 
reigns  with  equal  Prudence  and  S[lendour.      His  Brother  Edmund  fucceeds 
him  in  the  Throne.     He  after  a  glorious  Reign  is  unfortunately  murdered 
by  a  Ruffian.     Eared  his  younger  Brother  Jucceeds,  and  after  him  his  Ne- 
phew Edwy.   The  Accefjion  of Edgar  fur  named  the  Peaceable.  He  proves  the 
great ejl  and  moji  potent  of  all  the  Saxon  Monarchs.     His  mild  and  moderate 
Maxims,  and  the  happy  Confequences  attending  them.  A  brief  Detail  of  the 
Remander  of  his  profperous  Reign.   Succeeded  by  his  Sou  Edward,  fur  jia  me  d 
the  Martyr,  who  was  cruelly  murden  d.      His  Brother  Ethelred  fucceeds, 
and  the  Count' y  inferably  deflroyed  by  the  Danes.     He  is  obliged  to  abandon 
the  Kingdom  to  Swaine.     Returns  upon  his  Death,  and  is  equally  unfortu- 
nate during  the  Remainder  of  his  Reign.     Succeeded  by  his  Son  Edmund, 
Jurnamed  Irou/ide.     Count  us  crowned  King  of  England ;  acquires  the  Sur- 
name of  Great  from  his  Wifdom  and  Succejs.     The  fhort  opprefjive  Reign  of 
his  Son  Harold.     Hardiknute  fucceeds  his  Br?;  her.     Edward  the  Confe/for 
advanced  to  the  Throne  upon  his  Demije.     Hh   Virtues  too  much  magnified 
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by  the  Monks.     On  his  Death  Harold  the  Son  of  Earl  Godwin  feats  him- 
felf  in  the  vacant  Throne.     Defeats  his  Brother  Tcfli,  and  Harold  King  of 
Norway.     Lofes  the  fatal  Battle  of  Ha/lings,    and  with  it  his  Life  and 
Crown.     The  Condition  and  Application  of  this  long  Chapter. 

AS  the  Saxon  Story  is  later  in  Point  of  Time,  it  is  of  courfe  more  cer- 
tain, and  confiderably  clearer  than  what  was  the  Subject  of  the 
former  Chapter.  For  in  reipec~t  to  this  we  have  furer  and  lefs  fufpected 
Authorities,  fuch  as  the  Eccleiiaftical  Hiftory  of  Beda,  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, and  many  of  our  old  Hiftorians  who  are  allowed  to  have  drawn  their 
Materials  from  contemporary  Writers  a.  Add  to  thefe  the  Cities,  Fortreffes, 
Cathedrals,  and  other  publick  Edifices  ere&ed  in  thofe  Days,  and  remaining 
indifputable  Monuments  of  their  Founders.  The  Charters  and  Records 
of  thofe  Ages,  whether  exifting  or  authentically  proved  to  have  once  fub- 
fifled,  are  further  Evidences  that  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  their  juft 
Weight.  But  notwithstanding  all  thefe,  there  want  not  fome  obfcure 
Points  even  in  Reference  to  this  Nation,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  their 
Entrance  into  this  Ifland. 

The  moft  learned  of  our  Writers  differ  very  much  in  their  Sentiments 
as  to  the  Part  of  the  Continent  from  which  they  came  hither  b.     They 

are 

3  The  Work  of  venerable  Beda,  entituled,  An  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  Englidi  Nation,  hath 
been  always  very  defervedly  efteemed  as  One  of  the  moft  ancient  and  authentick  Monuments  of  the 
Deeds  of  our  Saxon  Anceftors.  He  was  a  Saxon  himfelf,  a  Man  of  very  confiderable  Learning  for 
thofe  Times,  dedicated  his  Work  to  Ceonulph  King  of  Northumberland,  and  had  the  Honour  to 
have  his  Book  tranflated  into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  of  which  Dr.  Gib- 
fon  late  Bifhop  of  London  publifhed  an  excellent  Edition,  is  with  good  Reafon  fuppofed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  Peterborough,  derives  its  Name  from  its  being  written  in  that  Lan- 
guage, and  is  cited  with  great  Refpeft  by  Florence  of  Worcefter,  and  other  ancient  Writers.  In 
Ecclefiaftical  Affairs  it  agrees  with  Beda,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  tranferibed  from  his 
Book.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  Simplicity  of  the  Stile,  and  the  Orthography  which  agrees 
exactly  with  the  ancient  Coins,  the  former  Part  of  it  feems  to  be  of  an  earlier  Date.  There  is 
rot  any  Doubt  that  it  was  written  by  various  Hands,  and  the  Stile  plainly  fhews  it;  but  this  by  no 
Means  diminifhes  its  Authority,  which  hath  been  always  highly  confidered  by  our  ableft  and  moft 
accurate  Writers. 

b  We  find  fome  Writers  fetching  thefe  Anceftors  of  ours,  not  only  out  of  the  Heart  of  Ger- 
many, but  even  from  the  moft  diftant  Parts  of  the  North.  Olaus  Rudbeck  affi  tns.  that  the  Saxons 
and  Angles  both  came  originally  out  of  Sweden;  many  are  for  bringing  them  Iror.i  Jutland  and 
the  Banks  of  the  Elbe.  Ubbo  Emmius  afllgns  very  probable  Reafons  to  (hew  that  wherever 
they  came  from  originally,  they  paffed  over  hither  immediately  from  Fiiedand,  and  that  a  great 
Part  of  Hcngift's  Recruits  were  compofed  of  Frifians ;  in  Support  of  which  he  hath  One  very 
ilrong  Argument,  which  is,  that  the  Language  fpoke  in  that  Country  comes  the  nearcft  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon,  infomuch  that  when  Priefts  went  from  hence  to  convert  the  Natives  to  Chi  if- 
tianiiy,  they  preached  to  them  without  the  Affiftance  of  any  Interpreter.  There  may  be  a  De- 
gree of  Truth  in  thefe  feemingly  contradictory  Notions,  for  thefe  Northern  Nations  pufhed  one 
another  out  of  their  ancient  Seats,  to  which  however  they  left  their  Names,  till  at  length  fome 
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are  not  much  better  agreed  as  to  the  precife  Time  of  their  coming,  or 
whether  it  was  at  rirft  by  Accidnit  or  by  Imitation.  To  fay  nothing  of 
the  Size  of  their  Ships  in  which  fuch  Multitudes  of  them  were  trans- 
ported, or  of  the  Tale  of  the  fair  Rouena,  whole  Beauty  was  no  lefs  fatal 
to  Britain  than  that  of  Helen  to  Troy.  The  cruel  MaiTacre  at  Stone- 
henge  is  a  Fact  that  has  been  controverted,  as  are  fome  others  relative  to 
thele  early  Times  : ;  but  thefe  are  little  or  nothing  to  our  Purpofe,  and 
therefore  to  have  mentioned  them  is  Sufficient. 

The  Saxons  were  a  numerous  German  Nation,  well  known,  and  not  a 
little  formidable  to  the  Romans  while  they  continued  in  Poffeffion  of  this 
Country ;  they  were  compofed  of  many  Tribes,  and  in  different  Periods 
were  equally  famous  for  their  Incurfions  by  Land,  and  their  Piracies  by 
Sea.  Their  Neglect  of  Agriculture,  and  their  fuperabounding  with  People, 
obliged  them  to  frequent  Migrations,  and  thefe  having  gradually  brought  them 
down  to  the  Sea  Coafts,  induced  them  to  undertake  maritime  Expeditions. 
Tacitus  with  equal  Elegance  and  Exactnefs  hath  defcribed  their  Manners 
and  their  Policy  while  they  continued  in  their  old  Seats ;  and  his  Rela-  - 
tions  agree  perfectly  with  their  Conduct  after  their  Arrival  in  this  Ifle  d. 

The  Charadteriftics  of  this  potent  and  hardy  People  were  their  Love  of 
Freedom  and  of  Arms.  Their  whole  Policy  turned  on  thefe  Two  Points. 
In  Time  of  Peace  their  Princes,  who  were  all  defcended  from  their  deified 

of  them  came  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Countries  adjacent,  from  whence  they  had  a 
fhort  Paflnge  hither.  If  the  inquifitive  Reader  defires  to  fee  this  Matter  further  difculTed, 
he  may  confult  the  learned  Bifhop  Stillingfleefs  Fifth  Chapter  of  his  Antiquities  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Churches. 

c  The  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  the  Arrival  -of  Ilengift  and  Horfa  A.  D.  449,  which  is  at  leaft 
as  probable  a  Date  as  any.  As  to  the  Daughter  of  Hengift,  who  is  called  Rowena,  Roxena, 
and  Ronix  by  different  Authors,  we  may  have  leave  to  doubt  of  her  Exifrence.  Nennius  is  the 
Firit  who  tells  the  Story,  after  him  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  from  whom  the  Monkilh  Writers  bor- 
rowed it.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  never  mentions  her.  The  Murder  of  Four  hundred  and  Sixty 
Britifh  Noblemen  at  Stonehenge  is  almoft  as  improbable  as  Merlin's  bringing  <  ver  that  Mo- 
nument for  them  by  his  magic  Art  from  Ireland.  Inigo  Jones  has  very  fully  refuted  that  wild 
Relation.  The  Truth  of  the  Matter  is,  that  the  Saxon  Hiftorian  tells  exactly  the  ft  me  Adven- 
ture between  the  Saxons  and  the  Thuringians,  from  whence  this  was  in  all  Probability  copied.  . 
Whitikind  de  Geft.  Sax.  lib.  i. 

d  The  Treatife  of  Tacitus  referred  to  in   the  Text  is  his   Difcourfe  of  the  Manners  of  the  • 
Germans,  and  the  Saxons  being  a  German  Nation,  were  of  courfe  included  therein      The  very 
learned  and  judicious  Selden  in  feveral  of  his  Works,   but  particularly  in  the  Third  Chaptei  of 
what  he  entitles  England"s  Epbomis,  enters  into  this  Matter,  and  by  comparing  feveral  Paflages  in .1 
the  Roman  Author  with  the  Uftges  of  our  Saxon  Anc<.ftors,(hews  very  clearly  their  ConfifUncy, 
and  from  thence  deduces  the  original  Grounds  of  thofe  legal  Inftitu tions   that  prevail  and    con--  - 
tinue  in  Force  even  at  this  Day.     In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  many  able  Writers,  who  have 
illuftrated  this  Matter  by  an  Addition  of  In  fiances  of  the  like  Nature,,  by  which  the  Tiuth  of  the  . 
Thing  is  rendered  equally  certain  and  clear. 
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Chieftain  Wodin,  had  very  limited  Authority,  whereas  in  War  they 
were  intrufted  with  full  Powers.  In  their  Military  Expeditions  feveral 
Tribes  joined  their  Forces  together  under  One  Chief,  but  fo  long  as  thefe 
lafted  there  was  no  Divifion  of  Command,  though  each  Chief  of  the  Con- 
federates was  at  the  Head  of  his  own  Troops,  and  particularly  attentive  to 
their  Advantage.  This  was  the  more  reqiulite,  as  they  were  refponfible 
for  their  Conduct  in  their  General  Aflemblies,  which,  fo  long  as  they 
remained  in  Germany,  were  held  annually  at  leaft,  and  therein  all  their 
publick  Concerns  were  openly  difcufled  e. 

The  Heptarchv,  which  was  the  Firft  Form  of  the  Saxon  Government 
here,  was  not  either  eftablifhed  at  once  or  by  Defign,  but  took  Place  gra- 
dually, and  in  a  great  Meafure  by  Accident.  Hkngist  and  Horsa,  who 
came  over  firft,  were  employed,  as  we  have  already  feen  by  the  Britons, 
againft  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  left  feveral  fmall  Bodies  behind  them  to 
keep  thofe  Parts  of  the  Country  in  Order  which  had  been  voluntarily 
abandoned  to  them,  at  fuch  Time  as  they  returned  to  Kent  to  receive  frefh 
Supplies,  being  now  at  Variance  with  the  Britons ;  and  in  One  of  the 
Firft  Actions  Horfa  was  flain.  Upon  this  Hengift  was  obliged  to  call  in 
other  Saxon  Chiefs  to  his  Affiftance,  and  upon  the  Report  of  his  Succeftes 
they  very  readily  came.  In  thefe  Circumftances  it  may  be  eafily  conceived, 
that  though  in  Procefs  of  Time  thefe  Chiefs  acquired  Territories  for  the 
Auxiliaries  they  commanded,  yet  fo  long  as  he  lived  they  acknowledged  a 
Supremacy  in  Hengift,  to  whole  great  Courage,  Military  Skill,  and  long 
Experience  they  in  a  great  Degree  owed  their  Acquisitions  f. 

The 

e  As  in  their  own  Country  the  Saxons  were  aim  oft  continually  in  a  State  of  War,  fo  when  a 
young  Man  was  arrived  at  an  Age  fit  for  Service,  he  was  brought  into  the  AfTembly,  and  having 
there  received  his  Arms,  had  thence  forward  a  Right  to  Admiflion.  To  thefe  Aflemblies  they  came 
always  armed ;  for  with  them  a  Citizen  and  a  Soldier  were  fynonimous  Terms.  It  was  not  law- 
ful to  fpeak  of  publick  Affairs,  but  in  thefe  Councils,  which  for  lefTer  Matters  were  frequently 
held,  at  the  New  and  Full  Moons.  But  as  they  feldom  refided  above  a  Year  in  One  Place,  to 
the  Regulation  of  what  was  to  be  done  during  their  Continuance,  that  is,  the  Quantity  of  Land 
that  was  to  be  cultivated,  the  Divifion  of  its  Produce,  and  the  Direction  of  their  next  Removal, 
was  regulated  in  a  General  AfiTerribly  held  for  that  Purpofe.  Thefe  Cuftoms  the  Saxons  brought 
with  them  hither,  as  was  very  natural,  for  thefe  and  their  Arms  were  all  they  had  to  bring,  and 
when  their  Circumftances  afterwards  changed,  they  very  rationally  accommodated  thefe  Cuftorns 
to  the  new  State  of  their  Affairs. 

f  It  is  requifite  to  difcufs  fome  Points  here  to  prevent  an  Appearance  of  Contradiction.  Hen- 
gift gained  Three  great  Victories,  though-  not  without  much  Expence  of  Blood,  over  the  Britons 
at  Ailesford,  Crayford,  and  Wippedsfleet,  by  which  he  acquired,  fecured,  and  fettled  his  King- 
dom of  Kent,  with  which  he  feems  to  have  been  fatisfied  ;  and  therefore  it  is  improbable  that 
he  mould  be  killed,  as  fome  Wi  iters  lay,  by  Aurelius  Ambrofius  near  Doncafler.  He  preferved 
no  Doubt  a  Gorrefpondence  with  the  Chiefs  of  his  own  Nation,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
U!  iblifh  themfelves  in  diffuent  Parts  of  the  Ifle,  and  feems  to  have  contributed  to  the  Settling  of 
2  Ella 
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The  Stream  of  our  Hiftorians  fpeak  of  this  as  a  Meafure  thence  forward 
adopted,  fo  that  One  amongft  thefe  Princes  had  always  a  Primacy,  and  was 
ftiled  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  But  they  do  not  tell  us  either  how  he 
was  elected,  what  were  the  Functions  of  his  Office,  or  what  Utility  refulted 
from  it.  That  venerable  Code,  intituled,  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  gives  a  very 
different  Account  of  this  Matter;  for  though  it  allows  there  were  fuch  Mo- 
narchs,  yet  it  neither  affigns  this  Honour  to  Hengift,  or  admits  a  conftant 
Succeffion,  but  rather  infinuates  that  it  was  affumed  by  Princes  when  they 
became  very  powerful,  and  afferts  that  of  thefe  there  were  but  Eight  in  all. 
It  is  however  on  all  Hands  agreed,  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  So- 
vereignty of  the  other  Princes,  each  of  whom  was  independent  in  his  own 
Dominions,  and  with  the  Confent  of  his  Affembly  or  Great  Council  made 
Laws  for  his  Subjects.  The  Nature  of  our  Defign  obliges  us  to  give  a  fuc- 
cinct  Account  of  thefe  Kingdoms,  in  order  to  explain  their  Effects  in 
Reference  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country,  and  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Conftitution  g. 

Kent  was  the  Firft  Kingdom  founded  by  the  Saxons  in  this  Ifland, 
and  this  about  A.  D.  457.  In  regard  to  Extent  it  was  the  fmalleft  of  the 
Seven,  but  pleafant,  fertile,  and  well  fituated,  having- in  thofe  Days  many 
excellent  Ports,  which  facilitated  the  receiving  conftant  Supplies  of  frefli 
Adventurers  from  the  Continent.  Hengist,  was  the  Firft  King,  and  feems 
to  have  fixed  the  Bounds  of  his  Dominion  with  great  Prudence.  On  the 
North  it  had  the  Thames ;  the  Sea  on  the  Eaft ;  on  the  South  and  Weft 
the  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons.  He  reigned  Eleven  Years  after  af- 
firming the  Regal  Dignity.  In  his  own  Territories  he  was  fucceeded  by 
his  Son  Esc  or  Osc,  but  not  in  the  Monarchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fup- 
pofing  that  he  ever  enjoyed  it.  This  Honour  however  was  recovered  by 
his  Great  Grandfon  Ethelbert,  who,  according  to  the  common  Compu- 
tation, was  the  Sixth  who  held  that  Title,  and  the  moft  famous  Prince  of 
his  Pofterity ;  for  he  was  the  Firft  King  who  embraced  the  Chriftian  Re- 
Ella,  for  his  own  Convenience  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons.  This  might  give  him  a 
Kind  of  Supremacy,  but  not  in  the  Manner  that  the  other  Kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  fuppofed 
to  have  exercifed  it ;  becaufe,  except  Ella,  there  was  no  other  King  but  himfelf  over  whom  he 
could  exercife  it. 

"  We  have  (hewn,  that  before  the  Romans  arrived  this  Country  was  not  a  Wildernefs,  or  its 
Inhabitants  Savages,  and  that  under  them  the  Land  was  better  cultivated,  and  the  People  be- 
came more  polifhed.  Upon  their  Retreat,  and  the  Confequcnces  attending  it,  Devaflation  and 
Defoliation  enfued.  The  feveral  Nations  that  came  hither  from  the  Continent  brought  with  them 
military  Prowefs,  and  the  Luft  of  Conqueft,  but  proceeded  therein  with  great  Ferocity,  and 
fcarce  any  Tincture  or  Civility.  Yet  to  thefe  People  we  owe  the  Recovery  of  this  Country  to  a 
State  of  Improvement,  and  the  Fundamentals  of  the  beft  Conititution  that  perhaps  the  World 
hath  ever  feen.  It  is  to  give  the  Reader  a  jult  Idea  of  this,  and  of  courfe  the  Obligations  we 
are  under  to  our  Saxon  Anceftors,  that  we  have  dedicated  this  Chapter. 

Vol.  II.  T  t  ligion, 
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ligion,  being  baptized  by  Auguftine  the  Monk  A.  D.  597  h.  He  was  alfo 
the  Firft  Legiflator  among  the  Saxon  Princes,  and  his  Laws  are  ftill  ex- 
tant, which  afford  a  (linking  Picture  of  the  Manners  of  thofe  Times.  He 
was  in  all  Refpects  a  very  extraordinary  Perion,  but  withal  very  ambitious, 
exercifing  his  Authority  over  the  other  Princes  in  a  Manner  far  from 
being  fatisfaclory. 

The  Kingdom  of  Kent  after  his  Deceafe  had  an  Honour  which  none  of 
the  Reft  could  boaft,  that  of  having  Two  other  Legiflators  amongft  their 
Princes.  The  Firft  of  thefe  was  Lothaire,  who  made  his  Code  about 
A.  D.  676.  The  Second  Withred,  who,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Great 
Council,  publifhed  his  Conftitutions,  A.  D.  696  '.  This  little  Kingdom, 
after  a  Succeffion  of  about  Seventeen  Princes,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Bald- 
red,  was  annexed  to  that  of  the  Weft  Saxons  A.  D.  823,  when  it  had  re- 
mained an  independent  State  for  the  Space  of  366  Years  ,c.  It  is  however 
true,  that  it   was  long  after  this   reputed  a  Kingdom,  and  Ethelflane  the 

h  Upon  the  Introduction  of  Chriflianity,  King  Ethelbert  erected  an  archiepifcopal  See  at  Can- 
terbury, which  was  his  Capita),  and  the  See  of  Rochefter  in  his  own  Dominions.  He  liken  ifo 
prevailed  upon  his  Nephew  Sebert  King  of  the  Eaft  Saxons  to  liften  to  the  Inflructions  of  his 
Clergy,  and  upon  his  Converfion  dedicated  and  endowed  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  making  it  the 
Cathedral  of  the  See  of  London,  contributing  alfo  to  the  Building  of  St.  Peter's  Weftminfter,  be- 
fides  feveral  Convents  in  his  own  Dominions.  We  mention  thefe  as  very  great  publick  Advan- 
tages, for  the  Clergy  during  the  Saxon  Times  were  very  induftrious  in  improving  of  Lands ; 
and  as  after  their  Converfion  there  was  a  great  Spirit  of  Piety  among  thefe  Princes,  fo  in  all  their 
Wars  the  PofTemons  of  the  Church  were  refpeffed,  and  of  confequence  Cultivation  revived,  and 
fpread  itfelf  in  a  very  high  Degree.  There  was  likewife  even  in  thofe  Days  a  Proportion  of 
foreign  Commerce,  otherwife  this  Monarch  would  not  have  married  a  French  Princefs,  which 
'{hews  a  friendly  Communication  mull  have  long  fubfifted  between  their  respective  Subjects. 

i  Thefe  Laws  were  fhort,  precife,  written  in  the  Saxon  Language,  and  though  they  afford  preg- 
nant Proofs  of  the  Rudenefs  of  the  Times,  yet  they  very  plainly  appear  calculated  to  reform  and  refine 
the  Manners  of  the  People ;  and  this  was  another  Advantage  fpringing  from  Christianity,  before 
the  Introduction  of  which  the  People  were  governed  according  to  their  ancient  Cuftoms  and 
the  Will  of  the  Prince  and  his  Nobility.  The  Names  of  thefe  Princes  in  the  Titles  of  their 
Laws  agree  in  Orthography  with  their  Coins,  and  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  confirms  the 
Antiquity  of  thofe  valuable  Annals.  iEtbelbirth's  Conftitutions  were  Eighty-nine  in  Number ; 
thofe  of  Hlothair  and  Eadric  his  Nephew,  who  reigned  with  him  jointly,  were  Sixteen ;  thofe  of 
Wihtred  are  not  numbered.     Wilkins  Leges  Anglo- Saxonicre,  p.  1  — 13. 

k  In  the  former  Volume  we  have  endeavoured  to  fliew  in  feme  Meafure  the  Beauty,  the  Ad- 
vantages, and  the  Importance  of  this  Country,  to  which,  confidered  in  the  Light  of  a  Kingdom,  we 
ought  to  add  fomething  here.  The  Power  of  Ethelred  gave  him  an  Influence  over  all  the  Coun- 
try as  far  as  the  Humber  ;  and  this  is  fufficient  to  (hew,  that  his  Dominions  furniflied  him  with 
Men  and  Money.  Another  Teftimony  arifes  from  the  People  of  Kent's  being  able  many  Yeais 
after  to  compromife  their  Quarrel  with  Ina  King  of  Mer.da,  by  paying  him  down  Thirty  thoufanJ 
Pounds  of  Silver,  which  they  mult  have  gained  by  Trade.  Long  after  this  the  barbarous  Danes 
deftroyed  Canterbury,  and  by  the  molt  cruel  Decimation  favc.l  but  One  of  the  Inhabitants  out  of 
Ten ;  from  which  bloody  Slaughter  it  appears  that  there  were  at  that  Time  in  the  City  near  Fifty 
thoufand  Souls.  It  was  then  a  Province,  and  we  may  reafonably.  conclude,  that  when  it  was  the 
Capital  of  a  Kingdom,  its  Citizens  were  not  fewer. 

7  Son: 
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Son  of  Ethclwulf  and  Grandfon  of  Ecbert,  who  put  an  End  to  the  Hep- 
tarchy, had  this,  together  with  other  Dominions,  afiigned  him  by  his  Father 
the  better  to  protect  them  againfl  the  Devaftation  of  the  Danes,  from 
whence  this  Prince  is  ltiled  by  the  Saxon  Writers  King  of  Kent,  which 
Country  however  his  Father  again  refumed  upon  his  Demife. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons  was  in  Point  of  Time  the  Second,  in 
regard  to  fize  the  Sixth  of  the  Heptarchy,  being  a  little,  and  but  a  little 
larger  than  the  former ;  it  was  compofed  of  what  are  now  called  the 
Counties  of  SufTex  and  Surry,  and  was  founded  by  Ella  or  ^Ella,  who, 
with  his  Three  Sons  and  a  numerous  Band  of  Followers,  came  over  at  the 
Requeft  ofHengift,  and  fought  gallantly  againfl:  the  Britons,  who  notvvith- 
ftanding  defended  themfelves  for  fome  Years  with  equal  Courage  until 
overpowered  by  Numbers.  When  Ella  perceived  that  he  had  Space  fuf- 
ficient  to  form  an  Eftablifhment  for  his  People,  he  afiumed  the  Title  of 
King  of  the  South  Saxons,  making  the  Thames  his  North  Boundary  ; 
having  the  Kingdom  of  Kent  on  the  Eaft ;  the  Sea  on  the  South,  and  his 
Countrymen  then  fighting  againfl  the  Britons,  who  not  long  after  erected 
another  new  Kingdom  on  the  Weft.  Ella  was  a  Prince  of  fuch  Spirit  and 
good  Fortune,  that  all  the  other  Saxon  Chiefs  then  Arriving  to  eftabliih 
themfelves  in  this  Ille  owned  his  Supremacy,  and  hence  he  is  ufually  called 
the  Second  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
aflerts  he  was  the  Firft  '. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Cissa,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time  Edilwach, 
or  rather  ADELWALD,.came  to  the  Pollefiion  of  this  Sovereignty,  who  be- 
ing defeated  was  made  Prilbner  by  Wulher  King  of  the  Mercians.  He 
was  during  his  Captivity  baptized  by  Wilfrid  Archbilhop  of  York,  Wul- 
her being  his  Godfather,  who  afterwards  reftored  him  to  his  Dominions, 
and  gave  him  the  Ille  of  Wight  A.  D.  6b\.  Of  all  the  Saxon  Princi- 
pahties  we  have  the  flighted:  Account  of  this,  for  except  the  Names  of  a 
very  few  Kings,  and  the  Facts  already  mentioned,  we  know  nothu  •; 
more  than  that  after  having  been  long  dependent  upon  the  Kingdom  of  the 

Chron.  Saxon,  p.  71.  A.  D.  827,  where  the  Reader  wil  .    Lift  of  thefe  Anglo-Saxon 

Monarchs.     This  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  r.3  hath   been  i  in  the  Text,  was  of 

no  great  Extent,  and  yet  fo  woody  and  wild  a  Country  that  it  was  but  thinly  inhabited. 
and  his  younger  Son  Cifla,  who  fucceeded  him,  are  faid  (o  >ut  a  Century  ;  the 

latter  dilVinguilhed  himf.lf  :.  g  a  City,  and  a  royal  Seat  or  Refi  1  both  of  which  he 

lefr  his  Name.  The  Firff  was  Ciflacea'ftre  now  Chlchefter,  the  latter  Cil  the  Ruins  <■■ 

and  the  Marks  of  the  Moat  which  furronnded  it,  are  ftill  vifible.  He  was  a  Prince  very  ftudiotfs 
of  Peace,  and  therefore  chofe  10  pay  an  annual  Subfioy  or  Tribtite  to  his  Neighbour  the  Mo- 
narch of  the  Weft  Saxons,    by  whofe  Power  he  was  defended  from  the  Inroads  or  the  Britons. 

T  t  2  Weft 
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Weft  Saxons,  it  was  at  length  united  thereto  by  their  victorious  King  Ina 
A.  D.  725  "'.  It  is  true  that  the  People  afterwards  made  many  Struggles 
for  the  Recovery  of  their  Liberty,  which  however  they  were  not  able  to 
effedt 

The  Kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  the  Third  both  in  refpecl  to 
Time  and  to  Extent.  It  was  conlidered  in  every  Light  a  moft  noble,  fpa- 
cious,  and  well  feated  Country,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  Two  be- 
fore-mentioned  Kingdoms  taken  together,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
River  of  Thames ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons ;  on 
the  South  by  the  Sea ;  and  on  the  Weil  by  Cornwall,  which,  for  a  Reafon 
we  have  already  aifigned,  they  (tiled  Weft  Wales,  and  when  this  fell  under 
their  Power,  comprehended  no  lefs  than  Seven  of  our  faireft  and  fineft 
Counties0.  It  was  founded  by  Cerdic  and  his  Son  Cynric,  ufually 
called  Kenric,  after  fpending  about  Fifteen  Years  in  driving  the  poor 
Britons  out  of  this  Part  of  the  Country.  Cerdic  affumed  the  Royal  Title 
A.  D.  519,  and  reigned  afterwards  Sixteen  Years,  was  a  very  brave  and 
fortunate  Prince,  and  our  Hiftories  make  him  the  Third,  and  his  Son  Cyn- 
ric  the  Fourth  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
owns  neither  of  them,  though  it  allows  that  Honour  to  Ceawlin  his 
Grandfbn,  who  was  a  very  diftinguiihed  and  fuccefsful  Captain,  but  at  the 
fame  Time  of  fo  turbulent  a  Difpolition,  and  fo  imperious  in  refpedr.  to  his 
fellow  Princes,  that  entering  into  a  League  they  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  Dominions. 

m  There  is  fome  Confiifion  in  the  Hiftory  of  this  Conversion,  which  it  is  no  Way  Eieceflary 
for  us  to  difcufs.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
die  King  of  Mercia  gave  his  Godfon  the  Peninfula  of  Selfey,  that  is,  the  Ifle  of  Seals.  This 
the  Monarch  of  the  South  Saxons  bellowed  on  Wilfrid  Archbifliop  of  York,  then  in  Exile,  who 
founded  a  Monaftery  and  a  little  Town  here,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  taught  by  him  the 
Art  of  Fiihing,  and  this  Place  became  the  See  of  the  Bifhop  of  the  South  Saxons,  which  long 
after  was  transferred  to  Chichefter.  The  Improvements  made  in  this  Country  were  after  it  be- 
came a  Province,  for  as  a  Kingdom  it  feems  to  have  been  very  inconfiderable. 

■  It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  fo  great  a  Kingdom  as  this  could  not  be  fo  quickly  formed 
and  eftablilhed,  as  thefe  fmaller  Ones  of  which  we  have  fpoken.  It  owed  its  Grandeur  chiefly 
to  the  warlike  Princes  Ceawlin  and  Ceolwulf,  the  former  had  been  victorious  feparately  again!! 
all  his  Neighbours,  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Scots,  till  they  all  united  againft  and  dethroned  him, 
A.  D.  591,  and  Two  Years  after  he  died  in  Exile.  The  latter  was  alfo  a  great  Captain,  and  en- 
larged his  Dominions,  fo  that  they  comprehended  the  Counties  of  Berks,  Wilts,  Hants,  Dorfef, 
Somerfet,  and  Devonshire,  which  for  thofe  Times  was  a  very  potent  Sovereignty,  equal  in  Ex- 
tent to  the  Province  of  Munfler  in  Ireland,  not  inferior  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  very 
little  lefs  than  the  United  Provinces,  with  the  fignal  Advantage  of  having  the  Brillol  Channel 
on  One  Side,  and  the  Britifh  Channel  on  the  other,  whence  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  how  it  grew 
to  be  fuperior  to  the  other  Principalities,  bringing  fiift  the  South  Saxons,  then  the  Kingdom 
of  Kent  into  Dependency,  and  fwallowing  up  at  length  the  Remainder  of  the  Heptarchy. 

The 
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The  Sixth  King  of  the  WeftSaxons  was  Cynegils,  who  was  baptized  by 
Byrin  Bifhop  ot  Dorcheller,  A.  D.  635  °.  The  Eleventh  Prince  who  wore- 
this  Crown,  and  wore  it  with  great  Glory  was  Ina,  who,  with  the  Advice 
of  his  Great  Council,  publiihed  a  Body  of  Laws  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Sub- 
jects A.  D.  696,  which  are  llill  extant.  He  was  a  fuccefsful  General,  of 
a  liberal  and  munificent  Difpofition,  and  at  the  fame  Time  an  able  States- 
man. After  a  long  and  prosperous  Reign  he  thought  fit  in  the  Decline  of 
Life,  according  to  the  Notions  of  Piety  which  prevailed  in  thofe  Times,  to 
refign  his  Crown,  and  when  he  had  done  fo  went  to  Rome,  and  becoming 
a  Monk  died  there  when  he  had  fwayed  the  Sceptre  Thirty- feven  Years  p. 
After  his  Death  much  Confuiion  happened  in  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom, 
till  at  length  the  Throne  was  filled  by  Bithrick,  who  efpoufed  Eadburga 
the  Daughter  of  Oft  a  the  potent  King  of  Mercia,  and  the  lame  Year, 
A.  D.  787,  Three  Danifli  Ships  entered  One  of  the  Ports  in  his  Dominions, 
being  the  Firft  of  that  Nation  which  had  ever  infefted  this  Illand.  Bith- 
rick had  great  Sufpicions,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  of  a  young  Prince 
of  the  Royal  Line,  whofe  diftiiigiiifhed  Qualities  made  him  the  Delight 
of  the  People.  His  Name  was  Ecbert,  and  to  avoid  the  Effects  of  this 
Monarch's  Jealoufy,  he  retired  for  his  own  Safety  into  foreign  Parts, 
remaining  there  till  the  Death  of  the  King,  A.  D.  800,  when  he  returned 
and  fucceeded  him,  becoming  in  Procefs  of  Time  the  Eighth  Monarch  of 

°  Ofwald  the  potent  King  of  Northumberland  was  Godfather  to  Cynegils  at  his  Baptifm,  and 
both  the  Kings  concurred  in  creeling  Dorchefter  within  Eight  Miles  of  Oxford,  which  at  that 
Time  it  feems  was  in  the  Hands  of  the  Weft  Saxon  Monarch,  into  a  Bilhop's  See,  where  Birinus 
was  placed  ;  and  thus  at  once,  as  embracing  the  Whole  of  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom,  it  becama 
the  largeft  in  England,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Lincoln.  Succeeding  Monarchs  how- 
ever erefted  many  others  out  of  Zeal  for  the  Chriftian  Faith.  Cynegils  himfelf,  as  fome  fay,  but 
as  others  affert  his  Son,  raifed  the  Cathedral  at  Winchefter.  Their  Succeffors  proceeded  in  the 
fame  Track.  Ina  not  only  removed  his  own  Refidence  from  Congerfbyry  in  Somtrfecfhire,  but  the 
Bilhop's  See  alfo  from  the  fame  Place  to  Wells.  Succeeding  Princes  eftabliflied  Sees  at  Sherburne 
in  Dorfetlhire,  Crediton  in  Devonfhire,  St.  Germains  in  Cornwall,  and  Ramtbury,  the  Saxon  Name 
is  Ravenfbyrye,  in  Wilts;  Crediton  and  St.  Germains  were  afterwards  united  to  Exeter,  Sherburne 
abforbed  R.amfbury,  and  afterwards  the  See  was  transferred  from  Sherburne  to  Salifbury.  By 
this  Means  feveral  new  Towns  were  erected,  and  fome  old  ones  reilored. 

P  This  Monarch  was  in  his  Day  the  molt  potent  in  this  Bland,  and  equally  diftinguifhed  by  his 
Valour  and  Sticcefs  in  War,  his  Magnificence  in  his  Foundations  and  Buildings,  particularly  the 
great  Church  at  Glaftonbury,  which  he  furnilhed  with  Plate  and  other  Ornaments  at  a  vaft  Ex- 
pence,  and  for  his  Love  of  Juftice.  In  the  General  Afftmbly  in  which  he  made  his  Laws,  he  was 
aflilted  by  the  Bifhops  of  Winchefter  and  London,  as  well  as  the  Nobility  and  Senators  or  Alder' 
men  of  his  Kingdom.  Thefe  Laws,  Seventy-feven  in  Number,  are  expreffed  more  elegantly, 
and  at  large,  than  thofe  which  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  and  very  evidently  prove,  as  well  as 
the  many  liberal  Acts  of  this  Prince,  that  the  Saxons  were  grown  more  wealthy,  as  well  as  more 
polite,  than  at  the  Firft  Founding  of  their  refpective  Kingdoms.  In  the  Conclullon  of  thefe  Laws 
there  is  a  very  diftinft  and  particular  Account  of  the  Fire  and  Water  Ordeal,  or  Mode  of  Pur- 
gation, then  in  Ufe.     Leges  Anglo-Saxonicas,  p.  14 — 27. 

the 
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the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Firft  who,  after  having  extinguished  the  Luftre 
of  the  Heptarchy,  affumed  the  Title  of  King  of  England. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  though  not  very  confiderable  from 
its  Extent,  being  in  that  RefpecT:  the  Fifth,  as  it  was  in  Dale  the  fourth, 
of  the  Saxon  States,  was  however  very  remarkable  from  its  having  for  the 
Seat  of  its  Monarchy,  that  which  is  at  this  Day  the  Capital  of  the  Britilh 
Empire,  and  was  then,  as  Beda  informs  us,  diftinguiihed  by  its  Trade, 
and  the  Refort  of  Foreign  Merchants.  This  little  Kingdom  was  compofed 
of  Countries  equally  fertile  and  pleafant,  being  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  River  Stoure;  by  the  Ocean  on  the  Eaft  ;  on  the  South  by  the  River  of 
Thames  ;  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  Colne  <].  It  was  founded  under  the 
Protection  of  Efc  the  Second  King  of  Kent,  by  a  Saxon  Captain  whofe 
Name  was  Erchenwine,  about  A.  D.  527. 

His  Son  Sledda,  and  the  fucceeding  Kings,  were  dependent  on  and 
clofely  allied  to  the  Ken  ti  ill  Monarchs,  fo  that,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ierved,  Ethelbert  laboured  the  Converhon  of  his  Sifter's  Son  Sebert,  and 
was  the  joint  Founder  with  him  of  the  epifcopal  See  of  London,  and 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Weftminfter,  A.  D.  604.  Mellitus  was  the  Firft 
Bifhop,  who  after  the  Deceafe'  of  Sebert,  being  expelled  by  his  Three" 
Sons,  who  reigned  jointly,  and  apoftatized  from  the  Chriftian  Religion,  he 
fled  firft  into  France,  and  tben  returning  into  Kent  became  the  Third  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury.  Afterwards  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  reftored, 
and  firmly  eftabliihed  by  King  Sebba  and  Cedda  Bifhop  of  London,  both 
highly  applauded  for  their  Wildom  and  Virtues.  The  remaining  Princes 
make  no  great  Figure,  and  indeed  the  Hiftory  of  this  little  State,  which 
was  almoft  always  dependent  either  on  the  Kingdom  of  Kent  or  on  that 
of  Mercia,  is  equally  obfeure  and  incertain  even  to  its  Period,  under  Sutu- 
red the  laft  of  Fifteen  Kings,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Dominions  of 
the  Weft  Saxons  by  the  great  Eccert,  when  it  had  borne  the  Title  of  a 
Kingdom  for  the  Space  of  about  Three  hundred  Years  >". 

The 

<?  This  Kingdom  contained  only  the  Counties  of  Middlefcx,  EiTex,  and  a  Part  of  Hertford  '  ire\ 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  Policy  of  the  Kentifh  Monarchs  Hengift  and  Efc  to  cover  their  own  Do- 
minions, by  fettling  other  Chiefs  between  them  and  their  Enemies,  which  gave  rife  to  the  South 
Saxon  and  Eaft  Saxon  Kingdoms.  This  laft  was  however  equal  in  Size  to  the  Province  of  Hol- 
land, in  which  the  grand  PenGonary  de  Wit  computed,  that  in  his  Time  there  were  Two  Millions 
and  a  Half  of  Inhabitants,  which  (hews  that  Power  and  Wealth  do  not  always  d<  p  nd  upon  Ex- 
tent of  Territory.  The  Eaft  Saxon  Kings  were  in  general  of  a  peaceable  Difpofition,  and  not  at 
all  inclined  to  encroach  upon  their  Neighbours,  to  which  their  Want  of  Force  and  the  Difpofition 
of  their  People  to  Commerce  might  probably  contribute. 

'  In  the  Time  of  the  Britons  London  was  an  Archbifhoprick,  and  Bifhop  Godwin  allures  us, 
that  the  Title  was  kept  up  even  after  the  Saxons  were  in  PoiTeffioa  of  the  Country.  When  Se- 
bert 
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The  Kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  in  Point  of  Time  the  Fifth 
of  the  Heptarchy,  but  in  regard  to  Size  the  Second.  It  was  indeed  a 
noble  and  fpacious,  and  though  in  ibme  Parts  of  it  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, yet  upon  the  Whole  it  might  be  juftly  (tiled  a  fair,  a  fruitful,  and 
a  well  feated  Country.  It  was  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Territories 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  by  the  Irifli 
Sea  on  the  Weft;  and  on  the  South  by  the  Plumber  and  the  Merfeys.  It 
hath  been  before  obferved,  that  Hengift  left  a  coniiderable  Body  of  his 
Troops,  fome  fay  under  the  Command  of  his  Brother  Otho.  and  his  Son  in 
thefe  Parts,  and  bclides  them  there  were  other  Saxon-  Chieftains  ;  but 
having  many  warlike  Nations  to  deal  with,  and  this  in  a  Country  very 
capable  of  Defence,  the  fubduing  them,  and  reducing  it,  took  up  a  long 
Courfc  of  Years  to  accomplifh.  But  this  being  at  length  in  a  great  iMeafure 
effected,  Two  noble  Saxon  Captains  Ida  and  Ella  affumed  the  Regal 
Title.  The  former  in  Bernicia,  which  was  the  Northern  Part  between 
the  Tine  and  the  Dominion  of  the  Scots  and  Pidts.  The  latter,  Ella, 
fixed  himfelf  in  Deira,  which  lay  between  the  Tine  and  the  Humber. 

The  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Principalities  were  involved  in  continual 
Quarrels.  Sometimes  they  were  united  and  then  feparated  again.  But 
the  moft  powerful  of  thefe  Monarch s,  when  either  in  abfolute  PoffeiTion 
of  the  Whole,  or  having  the  other  Prince  dependent  upon  him,  always 
affumed  the  Title  of  King  of  Northumberland;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  thefe  inteftine  Divilions,  they  might  have  bid  fair  for  the  Poffeffion  of 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  England.  Edwin  King  of  Northumberland  hav- 
ing efpoukd  the  Sifter  of  the  King  of  Kent,   was  converted  to  Chriltianity 

bert  advanced  Mellitus  to  the  epil'copal  Dignity,  he  was  ftiled  Bifhop  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  and  what 
wasat  that  Time  the  Extent  of  theKingdom,  now  forms  the  Diocefe  of  London.  Smallas  this  Prin- 
cipality was,  Sebba  enjoyed  originally  only  a  Part  of  it,  though  he  became  afterwards  Monarch 
of  the  Whole,  and  after  a  long  and  peaceable  Reign  refigned  his  Crown,  and  lived  fome  Time  a 
Monk  in  St.  Paul's,  where  was  then  a  Convent,  and  at  his  Death  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 
His  Tomb  remained  to  the  great  Fire,  A.  D.  1666,  and  the  Prim  thereof  and  the  Infcription 
thereon  are  preferved  in  Dugdale's  Hiilory  of  S?.  PmPs,  p.  46 — 92,  93. 

'  This  ample  Sovereignty  comprehended  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weft- 
moreland,  Durham,  York,  and  Lancafter,  all  of  them  Maritime,  and  befides  thefe  fome  of  the 
Southern  Parts  of  Scotland.  It  was  larger  than  Wales,  or  than  any  of  the  Provinces  of  Ireland,  equal 
to  all  the  Dominions  of  the  States  General,  little  inferior  to  all  (he  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and 
to  the  full  as  big  as  the  Ifland  of  Sicily.  It  was  exceedingly  well  watered,  with  feveral  good  Ports 
on  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  Irith  Sea,  finely  diverfified,  and  in  all  Refpects  a  very  pleafing  and 
plentiful  Country.  The  Capital  of  the  Northern  Part  called  Bernicia,  was  a  ftrong  Fortrefs'  now 
called  Bamberrow  CafUc,  faid  to  be  built  by  King  Ida,  though  fome  effeem  its  Foundations  Ro- 
,  at  firft  furrounded,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us,  with  a  Hedge,  afterwards  with  ftrong 
Walls.  The  chief  City  in  the  Southern  Parts  or  Deira  was  Voik,  then,  what  it  might  be  made 
again,  a  Sea  Port.  The  Frontiers  were  well  fecurcd,  and  the  Country  for  thofe  Times  remark- 
populous. 

by: 
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by  Paulinus,  who  attended  that  Princefs  into  his  Dominions,  and  who 
was  by  him  made  Archbifhop  of  York,  A.  D.  626  t.  This  King  Edwin 
was  fo  potent  as  to  attain  the  Title  of  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
Diftinction  (a  Thing  that  never  happened  in  any  of  the  other  Kingdoms) 
was  enjoyed  by  his  immediate  SucceiTbrs  Oswald  and  Oswv,  both  very 
great  Princes  in  their  Days.  The  laft  of  thefe  defeated  and  killed  Penda 
the  Pagan  King  of  Mercia,  by  whom  both  Ofwald  and  Edwin  had  been 
flain. 

It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  with  thefe  Two  great  Monarchs  who  held  all 
Northumberland,  the  Power  of  this  Kingdom  ended,  though  after  them 
Ceonulph,  to  whom  Beda  dedicated  his  Eccleliaftical  Hiltory,  and  Eg- 
bert were  diftinguifbed  by  their  Piety  and  Love  of  Peace,  as  well  as  by  the 
Number  of  their  publick  Foundations  u.  The  fucceeding  Kings,  for  in  the 
Whole  there  were  upwards  of  Twenty,  did  not  either  enjoy  any  Quiet 
themfelves,  or  were  able  to  procure  it  for  their  Subjects;  fine'e  as  alter- 
nate Factions  prevailed  they  were  let  up,  depofed,  and  fometimes  mur- 
thered,  which  kept  Things  in  a  continual  Confuiion  j  fo  that  at  length 
the  Strength  of  the  Kingdom  was  fo  entirely  exhaufted,  as  to  fall  at  fir  ft 
tinder  the  Protection,  and  at  laft  to  become  a  Province  to  the  Weft  Sax- 
ons, though  not  till  the  Reft  of  the  Heptarchy  had  been  by  them  fubdued. 

•  The  Princefs  married  by  King  Edwin  was  Ethelburga  the  Sifter  of  Eadbald  King  of  Kent. 
Paulinus  before  his  Departure  was  confecrated  Bifhop  of  the  Northumbrians  at  Canterbury,  and 
in  his  Favour  Edwin  revived  the  See  of  York,  which  had  been  an  Archbiihoprick  in  the  Time  of 
the  Britons.  After  the  Deceafe  of  this  Monarch,  when  Penda  had  made  a  Conqueft  of  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Kingdom,  Paulinus  fled  with  the  Queen  back  into  Kent,  where  he  was  made  Bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  and  there  he  died.  Ofwald  lent  for  Aidan  out  of  Scotland  to  preach  the  Gofpel 
to  his  Subjects,  and  he  became  Bifhop  of  Lindisfarn,  now  Holy  Ifland.  In  fucceeding  Times  there 
was  a  Bifhop  at  Hexham.  The  Danes  deftroying  Holy  Ifland,  the  Bifhop  and  his  Clergy  re- 
moved to  Conchefter,  now  called  Chefler  in  Strete,  and  from  thence  the  See  was  finally  tranf- 
ferred  to  Durham,  where  it  has  fince  remained.  Carlifle,  an  ancient  Roman  City,  was  given  to 
the  Church  in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons,  though  not  erected  into  a  Bilhop's  See  till  after  the 
Conqueft. 

u  The  Building  of  Churches  and  of  Monafteries,  when  Chriftianity  was  firft  received  in  any  of 
thefe  Kingdoms,  was  a  neceflary  Work,  as  the  Converfion  of  the  People  could  no  otherwife  be 
carried  on,  ami  the  Hiftories  of  thofe  Times  (hew  us  that  they  were  very  poor  and  mean  Edi- 
fices. Afterwards  when  fome  Kings,  and  many  PrincefTes  retired  into  them,  it  is  no  Wonder  that 
they  were  improved  ;  and  whoever  confiders  the  continual  Wars  and  Confufions  in  thofe  Days, 
will  as  little  wonder  that  fcrious  and  religious  Perfons  chofe  inch  Retreats.  They  were  ufually  in 
defart  and  folitary  Places,  and  if  in  conlequence  of  thefe  Foundations,  and  the  Care  and  Atten- 
tion of  thofe  who  dwelt  in  them,  Towns  grew  up,  as  they  ufually  did,  in  their  Neighbourhood, 
this  only  proves  that  fuch  Foundations  had  a  g>'od  Effect.  Indeed,  whoever  reads  with  Candour 
and  Conlideration  the  Annals  of  thefe  Ages,  cannot  fail  of  being  convinced  that  they  were  the 
principal  Caufes  of  fpreading,  promoting,  and  prtferving  Civility  and  Cultivation.  A  political 
Writer,  like  an  Hiftorian,  mould  be  free  from  all  religious  Prejudices,  and  (peak  his  Mind  with 
Freedom  and  Candour,  which  is  the  fole  Motive  to  thefe  Remarks. 

2  The 
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The  Kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  in  Order  of  Time  the  Sixth,  but  in 
regard  to  Extent  the  Fourth,  was  a  plentiful,  and  in  many  Parts  of  it  a 
very  pleafant,  and  at  the  fame  Time  well  fituated  Country.  It  had  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  North  and  on  the  Eaft  j  the  Kingdom  of  the  South 
Saxons  on  the  South,  and  the  potent  Kingdom  of  Mercia  on  the  Weft  v-. 
As  this  Country  lay  conveniently  for  receiving  continual  Supplies  of  new 
Adventurers  from  the  Continent,  fo  Numbers  of  Angles  came  over  under 
many  Chiefs,  and  fettled  themfelves  therein.  Thefe  Captains,  fo  long  as 
they  lived,  would  bear  with  no  Superior  ;  but  on  their  Demife  Uffa  took 
the  Title  of  King  A.  D.  5J5,  and  eftablifhing  himfelf  thoroughly  in  his  new 
Dominions,  left  them  to  his  Pofterity. 

His  Grandfon,  Redwald,  proved  a  wife  and  generous  Prince,  an  In- 
ftance  of  which  is  his  obtaining  the  envied  Honour  of  being  ftiled  King  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  it  was  who  protected  Edwin,  and  at  length  placed 
him  on  the  Throne  of  Northumberland.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian, but  kept  fuch  Meafures  with  his  Pagan  Subjects,  as  rendered  it  fome- 
what  doubtful.  Plis  Son  and  Succeffor  Erpemwald,  being  fupported  by 
Edwin  King  of  Northumberland,  declared  himfelf,  and  was  baptized  A.  D. 
632,  and  his  Example  was  followed  by  fomeof  the  Nobility.  The  i'jlkof  the 
People  however  remained  Pagans,  and  a  Confpiracy  being  formed  againffc 
him  by  One  of  their  Chiefs,  he  was  deprived  both  of  his  Life  and  Crown. 
After  the  Troubles  this  occafioned  fubfided,  Sigibert  his  Coufin,  who 
was  Brother  by  the  Mother's  Side  to  Erpenwald,  coming  over  from  France 
feated  himfelf  on  the  vacant  Throne  *.  He  was  a  Prince  of  great  Learning, 
and  effectually  reftored  and  re-eftablifhed  Chriftianity,  which  that  he  might 
fix  on  a  firmer  Foundation,  he  erected  Seminaries  for  the  Education  of 

w  This  fmall  Territory  was  compofed  of  what  are  now  ftiled  the  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridgefhire,  and  the  Kle  of  Ely,  much  inferior  to  fome  of  the  other  States,  but  feparately 
confidered  by  no  Means  inconfiderable,  as  being  about  Half  the  Size  of  Wales,  equal  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  Picardy,  and  very  little  inferior  to  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  It  was  naturally  fortified  on 
Three  Sides  by  the  Sea  and  the  Fens  ;  and  on  the  Weft,  where  it  lay  open,  there  were  Three  ar- 
tificial Ramparts  with  Ditches,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  ftill  very  confpicuous  near  New- 
market called  Rech  Ditch,  from  the  little  Market  Town  of  Rech  where  it  begins,  but  better 
known  by  the  vulgar  Appellation  of  the  Devil's  Ditch,  intended  to  flop  the  Incurfions  of  the 
Mercians.  We  have  followed  in  the  Text  the  Defcription  given  by  Abbo  Floriacenfis,  a  very  an- 
cient Writer,  who  compofed  the  Life  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr. 

x  When  King  Sigibert  returned  out  of  France,  he  brought  with  him  a  Prieft  named  Fcelix,  who 
was  confecrated  Bifliop  of  the  Eaft  Angles.  His  See  was  fixed  at  Dommoc,  now  Dunwich,  a 
Place  formerly  of  great  Extent  and  Conlideration,  as  we  have  fhewn,  vol  i.  p.  277,  278.  In 
Procefs  of  Time  this  Diocefe,  being  thought  too  large,  was  divided  into  Two,  the  other  epifcopal 
See  being  placed  at  Helman,  the  Uleturn  of  Beda,  now  North  Elmham,  a  very  fmall  Place  in 
Norfolk.  It  was  from  thence  transferred  to  Thetford,  once  the  Capital  of  this  Kingdom,  and  a 
very  large  and  ffately  Place.  When  this  was  ruined  by  the  Danes,  and  Dunwich  by  the  Sea,  both 
Bilhopricks  were  again  united  and  fixed  at  Norwich  foon  after  the  Conqueft. 

Vol.  II.  U  u  the 
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the  rifing  Generation,  whence  we  find  him  accounted  by  many  for  the 
Founder  of  the  University  of  Cambridge y. 

After  no  very  long  Reign  he  refigned  his  Crown,  and  became  a  Monk. 
But  when  Penda  the  furious  King  of  Mercia  invaded  the  Country,  the  People 
compelled  him  to  quit  his  Convent,  and  with  them  to  take  the  Field,  where 
with  his  Succefior,  Ecrick,  he  was  (lain.  After  thefe  we  find  the  Names, 
and  very  little  elfe  of  Eight  Kings  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  though  their  Power 
was  much  reduced.  The  laft  of  thefe  was  Egilbert,  or  as  fame  call  him 
Ethelbert,  exceedingly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Gifts  of  Nature,  being  very 
wife  and  prudent  in  his  Conduct,  as  well  as  remarkably  comely  in  his  Per- 
fon.  He  was  invited  to  the  Court  of  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  under  Colour 
of  concluding  a  Marriage  with  his  Daughter,  and  was  there  treacheroufly 
feized  and  beheaded  by  the  Orders  of  that  ambitious  Monarch,  who 
thereupon  feized  his  Dominions,  and  annexed  them  to  his  own  A.  D.  792. 
Yet,  though  in  him  the  Monarchy  was  for  the  prefent  extinguished,  his 
Heir,  whofe  Name  was  Offa,  efcaped  to  the  Continent,  where  he  was 
very  kindly  received  by  One  Alkmund  at  Nurembergh,  whofe  Son  he  ad- 
opted, ancj.  dying  in  his  Return  from  Rome  fent  him  his  Ring. 

The  Name  of  this  young  Adventurer  was  Edmund,  who  with  a  fmall 
Force  landed  on  the  Coaft  of  Norfolk  A.  D.  855,  was  joyfully  received  by 
the  People,  who  owned  him  as  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  and  he  proved  a 
very  wife  and  pious  Prince.  He  governed  with  great  Tranquillity  till 
A.  D.  870,  when  the  Danes  breaking  in  like  an  Inundation  harraffed  and 
deftroyed  his  Country,  and  after  deceiving  him  by  various  infidious  Nego- 
tiations, attacked,  routed  his  Forces,  and  having  made  him  Prifoner,  put 
him  to  Death  with  the  moft  horrid  Circumftances  of  Barbarity,  whence 
he  was  honoured  with  the  Title  of  a  Martyr.  The  pleafant  Town  of  St. 
Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk  ftill  preferving  his  Name,  where  a  moft  fump- 
tuous  Monaftery  was  erected  to  his  Memory2. 

Mercia, 

y  We  are  aflured  by  Beda,  that  Sigibert  built  a  School  for  the  InftrucVion  of  Youth,  but  he 
does  not  fay  where.  Some  think  it  was  at  Thetford,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  was  in  ancient 
Times  a  very  great  School  there.  But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  at  Cambridge,  and  upon 
this  a  great  Controverfy  has  arifen,  and  feveral  learned  Works  have  been  written  to  (hew  that  he 
was  the  Founder  of  that  famous  Univerfity.  But  the  Truth  feems  to  be,  that  Sigibert  erecled  his 
School  in  Imitation  of  what  had  been  before  done  at  Canterbury,  and  fuch  we  find  alfo  at  other 
Places  where  there  were  either  Cathedrals  or  Monafkries,  as  at  Malmelbury  in  Wiltfhire,  and 
at  Jarrow,  where  Beda  refided ;  all  which  tends  to  fhcw  that  the  Saxons  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
Power  were  Encouragers  of  Literature  from  the  Time  or  their  Conversion  to  the  Chrillian 
Religion. 

1  We  will  take  this  Opportunity  of  (hewing  the  Methods  pr  icYifed  by  the  Saxons  in  preferving 
the  Memory  of  great  Events,  by  raifnig  to  them  Monuments  of  different  Kinds.     The  Promontory 

of 
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Mercia,  though  the  lateft  formed,  was  the  largeft  of  the  Saxon  King- 
doms. It  grew  by  Degrees,  by  the  Prudence  and  Prowefs  of  feveral  in- 
dependent Chiefs  of  that  warlike  Nation,  who,  from  their  Situation  and 
Defcent,  were  at  firft  ftiled  Mid-Angles.  The  Bounds  of  their  Acqui- 
fitions  were  exceedingly  enlarged  by  the  Valour  and  Succefs  of  Crida  and 
his  Son  Wibba,  who  laid  the  Foundations  of  this  fpacious  and  potent  So- 
vereignty, which  was  at  length  fo  far  fpread  as  to  be  divided  on  the  North 
by  the  Humber  and  the  Merfey  from  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
On  the  Eaft  it  was  bounded  by  the  Sea,  and  by  the  Territories  of  the 
Eaft  Angles  and  Eaft  Saxons ;  on  the  South  by  the  River  of  Thames  ; 
and  on  the  Weft  by  the  River  Severn  and  Dee;  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  was  more  confiderable  from  Extent,  or  from  the  Ferti- 
lity of  the  Country  it  comprehended  ». 

Penda  is  regarded  as  its  Firft  Monarch,  and  the  Kingdom  is  thought 
to  derive  its  Name  from  the  Saxon  Word  Merc,  which  fignifies  a  March, 
Bound,  or  Limit,  becaufe  the  other  Kingdoms  bordered  upon  it  on  every 
Side,  and  not  from  the  River  Merfey  as  fome  would  perfuade  us.  Penda 
aflumed  the  regal  Title  A.  D.  626,  and  was  of  the  Age  of  Fifty  at  the  Time 
of  his  Acceffion,  after  which  he  reigned  near  Thirty  Years.  He  was  of  a 
moft  furious  and  turbulent  Temper,  breaking  at  different  Times  with  al- 
moft  all  his  Neighbours,  calling  in  the  Britons  to  his  Affiftance,  and  fhedding 
more  Saxon  Blood  than  had  been  hitherto  fpilled  in  all  their  inteftine  Quarrels. 
He  killed  Two  Kings  of  Northumberland,  Three  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  and 
compelled  Kenwall  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons  to  quit  his  Dominions.  He 
was  at  length  (lain  with  moft  of  the  Princes  of  his  Family,  and  a  Multi- 

of  Norfolk,  which  was  the  firfl  Land  made  by  this  Prince  in  his  Voyage  hither,  took  the 
Name  of  St.  Edmund's  Cape.  Near  it  he  built  a  Royal  Tower  at  Hunflanton.  The  Port  into 
which  his  little  Navy  came  was  Maiden  Bower,  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  Lynn.  He  was  folemnly 
anointed  and  crowned  at  a  little  Place  in  Norfolk  called  Buers,  by  Bifhop  Humbirftry  or  Huni- 
bert.  He  was  (lain  by  the  Danes  at  Hegilfden,  now  Hoxton,  and  his  Body  was  removed  to  Bury, 
where  a  fmall  Monaflery  was  firfl  erefted,  which  was  deflroyed  by  the  Danes  under  King  Swane, 
whofe  Son  Canutus  repaired  that  Injury,  by  building  a  much  larger,  in  the  great  Church  of  which 
he  folemnly  offered  his  Crown. 

a  This  fplendid  and  opulent  Kingdom  comprehended  well  nigh  Seventeen  of  our  modern  Coun- 
ties, being  equal  in  Size  to  the  Province  of  Languedoc  in  France,  very  little,  if  at  all  lefs,  than  the 
Kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  and  fuperior  in  Size  to  that  of  Bohemia  in  Germany.  No  Country 
could  be  more  finely  diveriified,  or  better  watered,  abounding  with  whatever  could  render  it  either 
rich  or  pleafant,  fine  Woods,  fair  Downs,  excellent  Paftures,  Plenty  of  arable  Land,  and  Mines  of 
the  moft  valuable  Metals.  Having  feveral  navigable  Rivers,  and  befides  the  Maritime  Counties 
of  Gloucefler  and  Somerfetfhire,  all  the  Ports  on  the  extended  Ccafl  of  Lincolnshire,  which  were 
then  in  a  much  better  State  than  they  are  now,  from  the  Confideration  of  which  the  Reader  will 
be  induced  to  believe  we  have  not  at  all  exceeded  the  Truth  in  what  is  faid  of  it  in  the  Test. 

U  u  2  tudc 
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tude   of  his  Subjects,   in  a  Battle  fought  not  far  from  Leeds,  by  Ofwy 
Kins  of  Northumberland  b. 


*e> 


His  Son  Peada,  who  married  the  Daughter  of  that  Conqueror,  became 
a  Chriflian,  and  was  not  long  after  murthered,  as  is  faid,  by  the  Malice 
of  his  Mother.  His  Brother  Wulfher,  becoming  King  of  Mercia,  em- 
braced in  Procefs  of  Time  the  Faith  of  the  Gofpel  s  and  proved  a  very 
victorious  and  potent  Monarch,  and  is  with  no  fewer  than  Seven  of  his  im- 
mediate Succeflbrs  commonly  ftiled  Kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though 
none  of  them  are  owned  in  that  Quality  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  But 
though  pofiibly  none  of  them  might  enjoy  this  Honour,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly very  puiffant  Princes,  maintaining  great  Wars,  and  obtaining 
many  Advantages  over  the  Sovereigns  of  other  Saxon  States,  and  efpecially 
the  Eaft  Angles,  whom  they  reduced,  as  hath  been  already  mention  d. 
The  Extent  of  the  Mercian  Territories  was  fo  ample  as  to  admit,  and  fo 
fituated  as  to  require,  the  conftituting  fubordinate  Rulers  in  feveral  Pro- 
vinces, to  whom,  efpecially  if  they  were  of  the  Royal  Line,  they  gave 
the  Title  of  Kings,  which  occafions  fome  Confufion  in  their  Hi/lory  d. 

At 

•>  This  Battle,  which  the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  was  fought  at  Winwidfield  A.D.  655,  made  a. 
great  Change  in  the  Saxon. Affairs,  which  the  unbridled  Fury  of  Penda  had  thrown  into  great 
Confufion.  He  had  the  Year  before  killed  Anna  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles  in  Battle,  whofe  Bro- 
ther Ethelred  notwithstanding  took  Part  with  Penda.  On  the  other  Hand,  Peada  the  el  deft  Son 
of  Penda,  to  whom  his  Father  had  given  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  the  Mid- Angles,  had  Two  Years 
before  married  the  natural  Daughter  of  King  Ofwy,  and  had  been  baptized  at  his  Court.  At 
that  Time  it  mould  feem  that  Ofwy  and  Penda  were  upon  good  Terms ;  but  after  the  latter  had 
conquered  the  Eaft  Angles,  he  refolved  to  turn  his  Arms  againfi  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
Ofwy  by  no  Means  had  provoked  this  Rupture ;  on  the  contrary  Beda  tells  us,  that  he  offered 
large  Sums  of  Money  and  Jewels  of  great  Value  to  purchafe  Peace :  1  hefe  Offers  being  re- 
jected, he  was  reduced  to  the  Neceffity  of  deciding  the  Quarrel  with  the  Sword.  The  River  near 
which  the  Battle  was  fought  overflowing,  there  was  more  drowned  than  killed.  Amongft  thefe, 
as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays,  there  were  Thirty  Princes  of  the  Royal  Line,  fome  of  whom  bore 
the  Title  of  Kings,  and  alfo  Ethelred  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  who,  as  hath  been  hinted  in  the 
Text,  fought  on  the  Side  of  Penda  againft  his  Family  and  Country. 

c  Ofwy  King  of  Northumberland,  after  his  Victory  over  Penda,  affected  the  Rule  over  Mercia, . 
yet  without  difpofleifing  his  Son-in-law  Peada.  On  the  contrary  he  joined  with  him  in  the  Foun- 
dation of  a  noble  Monaftery  at  Peterborough,  and  caufed  Diuma  to  be  confecrated  BUhop  of  the 
Mercians,  who  had  been  hitherto  under  the  Jurifdiftion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Dorcheftei".  Wulfher, 
who  futceeded  his'I-rother  Peada,  when  he  became  a  Chriftian  finifhed  the  fine  Monaftery  at 
Peterborough,  and  fixed  the  epifcopal  See  at  Litchfield.  His  Brother  Ethelred  divided  his  Do- 
minions into  feveral  Diocefes.  One  See  was  at  Sidnaceftre,  but  where  that  was  is  very  uncer- 
tain, fome  fiy  at  Stow,  others  near  Gainfborough;  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Linco'n. 
Another  Bifhop  was  placed  at  Lcicefler,  and  another  at  Worcefter.  Hereford  became  afterwards 
an  Epifcopal  See.  Offa,  jealous  of  the  Power  of  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  procured  by  the 
Tope's  Authority,  who  fent  upon  that  Occafion  the  Fiift  Legates  hither,  Litchfield  to  be  raifed  to 
an  Archbilhopi  ick,  which  Title  continued  but  a  few  Years. 

d  Befidcs  the  eftablilhing  Epifcopal  Sees  and  Convents,  the  Saxon  Monarchs  took  other  Me- 
thods for  improving  and  adorning  their  Dominions,  and  as  Mercia  was  the  largeft,  fo  thefe  Me- 
thods 
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At  length  the  Crown  devolving  fome times  on  Minors,  and  fometimes 
en  weak  Princes,  interline  Factions  alio  prevailing,  the  Force  of  this  hitherto 
mighty  Kingdom  began  fenlibly  to  decline.  This  falling  out  in  the 
Days  of  Ecgbert,  the  moft  prudent  as  well  as  potent  Monarch  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  he  took  Advantage  of  thefe  Circumftances,  aud  having  en- 
couraged the  Eaft  Angles  to  make  an  Attempt  for  the  Recovery  of  their 
Independence,  he,  in  a  Conjuncture  every  way  favourable  to  his  Defign, 
broke  with  the  Mercians,  and  after  a  fhort  War  obliged  them  to  fub- 
mit;  but  this  was  not  an  abfolute  Conqueft,  the  Kings  of  Mercia  being 
allowed  by  him  and  his  SucceiTors  to  retain  their  Titles  and  Dominions 
till  the  Invalion  of  the  Danes  put  an  End  to  their  Rule,  when  this  King- 
dom had  fubfifted  above  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Years  ;  and  when  the 
Danes  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Weft  Saxons,  it  funk  into  a  Pro- 
vince, or  rather  was  divided  into  many. 

The  Reader  hath  now  feen  a  very  fuccinct  Reprefentation  of  the 
Saxon  Sovereignties,  from  whence  it  appears  that  from  the  Time  of  their 
Coming  into  this  Ifland  to  the  complete  Eftabliihment  of  the  Heptarchy, 
there  elapied  about  One  hundred  and  Seventy  Years.  In  this  Period  the 
War  was  carried  on  with  very  great  Vivacity  againft  the  unhappy  Britons, 
and  but  very  fmall  Attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  any  Thing  elfe.  It 
does  not  indeed  appear,  that  till  after  the  Introduction  of  Chriilianity, 
Laws,  Civility,  Cultivation,  or  any  Arts,  except  fuch  as  were  absolutely 
neceflary  to  Subfiftence,  had  made  any  Progrefs.  In  the  Space  of  about 
Sixty  Years  from  the  Time  of  its  Firft  Entrance,,  the  Faith  of  Chrift 
prevailed  throughout  all  thefe  little  States,  and  therewith  a  Spirit  of  Hu- 
manity and  Regard  to  rational  Policy,  and  the  general  Welfare  of  the 
People  f.  From  the  Settlement  to  the  Subverfioa  of  the  Fleptarchy  we 
may  reckon  about  Two  hundred  Years. 

J.  HE 

thods  were  moft  conspicuous  therein.  Coventry,  as  being  fitHated  in  the  Center,  was  ufually,  but' 
not  always  the  Royal  Refidence.  Penda,  who  was  almoft  continually  in  a  State  of  War,  lived  as 
his  Military  Operations  direcled  in  fome  great  Town  on  the  Frontiers.  Wulf  her  built  a  Caftle  or 
fortified  Palace  for  his  own  Refidence,. which  bore  his  Name.  Offa  kept  his  Court  at  Sutton 
Walls  near  Hereford.  In  each  of  the  Provinces  there  refided  a  chief  Magiftrate,  and  it  he  was  of 
the  Royal  Blood  had  ufually  the  Title  of  King.  Peada  at  the  Time  he  married  Ofwy's  Daughter 
had  the  Title  of  King  of  Leicefler.  Ethelred  made  his  Brother  Mero.vald  King  of  Hereford,  who 
dying  without  [fljie  bequeathed  it  to  his  younger  Brother  Mercelm.  The  like  Honours  were  fome- 
times conferred  upon  the  Princdles,  and  hence  in  Mercia  elpecially  we  occafionally  read  of  Vice 
Queens.  By  this  Means  the  Laws  were  better  executed,  the  Obedience  of  the  Subjects  mors.- 
eftecfrually  fecured,  and  the  Splendour  of  thefe  Refidences  conftantly  kept  up  and  augmented. 

c  It  hath  been  generally  thought  that  the  Saxons  had  not  the  Ufe  of  Letters  before  the  Tims 
of  Auguftine's  Arrival.  But  the  learned  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd  proves  the  contrary,  and  that  thole 
which  are  ufually  efteemed  Saxofl  were  really  Britifh  Characters;  h  that  probably  even  befor    rh 

7-  J&rivald 
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The  Extent  and  Situation  of  each  of  thefe  Kingdoms  have  been  very  briefly 
fhewn,  fome  Veftiges  of  which  are  ftill  vifible  in  our  modern  Diviiions. 
We  have  compared  them  one  with  another,  that  their  reciprocal  Propor- 
tions in  refpedt  to  Strength  and  Size  might  be  rendered  evident.  We  have 
adventured  alfo  to  make  a  Comparifon  of  them  with  fome  foreign  Pro- 
vinces and  Principalities,  the  better  to  illuftrate  their  Importance,  which 
in  thofe  Ages,  when  other  Countries  were  in  a  like  Manner  divided,  was 
much  more  apparent  than  without  fome  Reflection  they  can  be  to  us. 
The  capital  Events  in  their  Hiftory  have  been  pointed  out  for  the  fame 
Purpofe.  We  have  laboured  alfo  to  trace  out  fome  at  leaft  of  the  feveral 
Modes  of  Policy  by  which  they  fought  to  improve  and  adorn  their  Coun- 
try, and  which,  confidered  with  an  impartial  Eye,  will  in  the  Sequel  be 
found  to  have  had  far  greater  and  more  beneficial  Confequences  than  have 
been  commonly  imagined  f. 

We  have  given  alfo  fome  Inftances  in  refpect  to  the  Commerce  which 
they  certainly  had  even  in  thefe  early  Times,  the  Reality  of  which  evi- 
dently appears  in  the  Riches  employed  in  their  religious  Edifices,  in  the 
Pilgrimages  of  feveral  of  their  Kings  to  Rome,  and  other  Circumftances 
neceffarily  productive  of  Expence,  which  muft  have  been  defrayed  from  the 
Exportation  and  Sale  of  their  native  Commodities  in  foreign  Parts,  fince 

Arrival  of  that  Monk,  fome  Converts  had  been  made  to  Chriftianity  by  the  Britons.  But  after  it 
became  the  eftablifhed  Religion  in  Kent,  we  find  great  Alterations  made  in  the  Manners  of  this 
Nation.  The  firft  Laws  plainly  (hew  the  Rudenefs  of  the  Times,  which  they  are  chiefly  calculated 
to  reprefs,  and  in  fucceeding  Ages  there  are  vifible  Marks  of  their  becoming  more  polilhed  and 
better  acquainted  with  ufeful  Arts.  All  this  was  chiefly  due  to  their  Clergy,  who  took  great 
Pains  to  inftruct  and  improve  them,  of  which  from  their  own  Learning  and  Abilities  they  were  very 
capable,  as  appears  from  the  Catalogue  that  Leland  has  given  us  of  "more  than  Fifty  of  their 
Writers.  In  Reference  to  the  Progrefs  of  Humanity  amongft  them,  we  need  only  mention  One  of 
the  Laws  of  King  Ina,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  if  a  Briton,  or  as  they  called  him,  a  Wel/h- 
man,  was  (lain,  who  poifefled  an  Hide  of  Land,  the  Compenfation  mould  be  One  hundred  and 
Twenty  Shillings ;  if  he  had  only  Half  a  Hide,  Fourfcore  Shillings  ;  if  he  had  none,  Sixty  Shil- 
lings. This  fhews  that  the  Welfli  were  not  only  allowed  to  live,  but  to  acquire  Property  amongfl: 
them.  As  to  Cultivation,  befides  many  Laws  refpefting  Agriculture  and  Paflurage,  we  find 
One  particularly  for  the  Protection  of  Vineyards. 

1  After  thefe  People  became  civilized,  they  appear  to  have  had  a  great  Inclination  to  Building, 
and  to  have  ftudied  every  Method  of  promoting  it  that  was  in  their  Power.  At  firft  by  creeling 
Towers  and  Fortrefles,  Royal  Houfes,  and  repairing  Roman  Stations ;  afterwards  by  fixing  Bi- 
fhops  Sees, erecting  Monafteries  and  Nunneries:  All  thefe  produced  gradually  other  Buildings 
near  them.  Every  Cathedral  had  a  Number  of  Clergy,  and  many  of  them  Schools.  The  Abbics 
had  their  Monks,  together  with  Villages  and  Farms  in  their  Neighbourhood.  The  Refidenccs  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  of  which  there  were  many,  attracted  Numbers:  Thefe  required  the  Culti- 
vation of  confiderable  Tracts  of  Land  for  their  Subfiflence;  and  thus  by  Degrees  the  Country  was 
pverfpread  with  Towns  and  Villages,  which  however  mean  at  firft  were  continually  increasing,  and 
many       •         :  ually  large  and   populous  Places.     In   the  fhort  Memoirs  written  by 

Afler  of  the  Life  of  King  Alfn  :.  there  are  more  then  One  hundred  and  Twenty  Cities,  Boroughs, 
and  Villages  occafionally  mentioned  from  Occurrences  relating  to  them  therein  recorded. 

Bullion 
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Bullion  could  no  otherwife  be  procured  ;  in  the  PofTeflion  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  inconteftably  appears  they  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  their  Neigh- 
bours. We  may  in  like  Manner  conclude  from  their  Buildings  after  they 
began  to  repair  the  old  and  to  erect  new,  from  their  Cloaths,  their  Arms, 
their  Shipping  of  feveral  Sorts,  their  Furniture  and  other  Conveniencies, 
that  they  mult  have  had  a  Variety  of  Manufactures.  It  mud  be  confeffed, 
that  it  would  have  been  more  fatisfactory  if  we  could  have  entered  into  a 
clearer  Detail  of  thefe  Matters ;  but  this  our  Materials  would  not  allow. 
The  ancient  and  authentic  Annals  of  thefe  Times  are  very  fhort,  the  Ac- 
ceflions  and  Deaths  of  Princes,  their  Wars  and  their  religious  Foun- 
dations, are  almoft  the  only  Things  that  are  remembered  in  them :  Yet 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Facts  we  have  laid  down,  though  lefs  fatisfac- 
tory, are  not  at  all  lefs  certain  S. 

Ecgbert,  or  according  to  the  Saxon  Orthography  Ecgeryht,  from 
the  Time  of  his  Accefhon  to  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom  had  the  Conquelt 
or  the  Coalition  rather  of  all  the  other  States  constantly  in  View.  At  the 
beginning  however  he  attacked  none  of  them,  but  commenced  his 
Military  Operations  by  falling  upon  what  they  ftiled  Weft  Wales,  the  In- 
habitants of  which  he  reduced  A.  D.  813.  Ten  Years  after  this,  when 
he  had  broke  the  Power  of  the  Mercians,  by  inftigating,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  the  Eaft  Angles  to  affert  their  Independency,  he  openly  invaded 
that  great  Kingdom  and  fubdued  it,  though  from  a  Mixture  of  Equity  and 
Policy  he  reftored  Wilaf,  who  then  governed  it,  as  his  Vaffal.  A.  D.  8:7 
he  put  an  End  to  the  Heptarchy  by  the  Reduction   of  Northumberland. 

6  There  were  long  and  great  Difputes  about  the  Sources  of  the  River  Nile,  but  the  Overflowing 
of  that  River,  as  it  produced  thofe  Difputes,  fo  it  left  no  Doubt  that  thefe  Source?,  whatever  they 
were,  muft  be  adequate  to  their  Effects.  King  Ina,  as  the  ancient  Records  of  Cl.iftenbury  affirm, 
employed  Fifteen  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Eighty-four  Pounds  Weight  of  Gold  in  decorating  the 
Church  of  that  Monaftery,  in  Vefiels  for  the  Altar,  in  Images,  &c.  befides  Silver  and  precious 
Stones.  Without  Doubt  other  Princes  were  in  like  Manner  liberal  according  to  the  Devotion  of 
thofe  Times  in  other  Places.  We  cannot  neveftEelefs  but  incline  to  think,  that  however  pious, 
their  Magnificence  was  not  wholly  confined  to  religious  Places,  but  that  Gold  and  Silver  were  like- 
wife  to  be  found  in  their  Palaces,  and  in  the  Purles  of  .their  Subjecls.  The  Lands  of  this  Coun- 
try in  thofe  Days,  as  the  Laws  clearly  (hew,  produced  abundantly  all  the  NtcelTaries  of  Life, 
and  therefore  we  may  well  fuppofe,  or  rather  affirm,  that  this  Wealth  arofe  from  the  Exportation 
of  Corn,  Wool,  and  other  native  Commodities,  the  rather,  becaufe  we  find  foon  after  this  Period 
the  Exportation  of  Horfes  prohibited  by  Law,  except  for  Piefents  :  Other  Things  therefore  might 
be  exported  for  Sale.  King  Ina  likewife  endowed  Schools  at  Rome,  and  fettled  an  annual  Reve- 
nue for  their  Support,  to  be  remitted  from  hence-,  other  Princes  made  the  like  |ourneys,  and  left 
Mai ks  of  their  Munificence  in  foreign  Countries,  which  they  could  not  have  done  if  there  had 
not  been  Plenty  at  leaft,  if  not  Opulence,  at  Home.  The  Port  of  London,  and  no  Doubt  other 
Ports,  were  frequented  by  Merchants  ;  and  therefore  taking  all  thefe  i  hiugs  together,  though  we 
have  no  diftinct  Memorials  of  our  Traffic,  yet  it  cannot  poffibly  be  denied,  that  the  Pofleffion  of 
what  it  produces  is  a  ftifficient  Proof  that  it  actually  exhied. 

2  The 
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The  next  Year  he  fubdued  the  Britons  frill  remaining  in  the  Northern 
Parts,  and  having  thus  accomplished, his  whole  Defign,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  given  a  regular  Form  of  Rule  to  his  now  extenlive  Dominions. 
It  was  with  this  Intention,  as  is  fuppofed,  that  he  called  a  General  Af- 
fembly  at  Winchester,  and  there  directed  that  his  Realm  fhould  for  the 
future  be  called  England,  and  his  Subjects  Englishmen.  But  before  he 
could  proceed  farther  his  Deliberations  were  interrupted  by  the  Danes  in- 
vading different  Parts  of  his  Territories.  A.  D.  833  he  fought  their  Army 
at  Carrum,  a  Place  not  certainly  known,  but  with  great  Lois.  A.  D.  835  he 
totally  defeated  them  and  the  Cornilh  Britons  who  had  revolted,  and  joined 
them  at  Hengftone  Hill.  This  Victory  gave  him  fome  Hopes  of  Quiet, 
which  however  he  enjoyed  not  long,  for  the  next  Year  he  fell  ill,  died, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchefter  K 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ethelwulf,  a  Prince  of  a  religious  Turn 
of  Mind,  who  notwithstanding  by  the  Affiftance  of  his  Son  Ethehtan,  whom 
as  we  before-mentioned,  he  had  declared  King  of  Kent,  repelled  the  In- 
vafions  of  the  Danes,  and  fo  far  reftored  Peace  to  his  Kingdom,  as  to  find 
an  Opportunity  for  making  Two  Vifits  to  Rome,  and  being  a  Widower 
when  he  went  thither  lair,  in  his  Return  from  thence  he  efpoufed  Judith  the 
Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  and  about  Two  Years  after 
deceafed.  Ethelftan  his  eldeft  being  dead,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  Se- 
cond Son  Ethelcald,  who  enjoyed  the  Regal  Dignity  but  a  Short  Time, 
and  was  fucceeded  in  their  Turns  by  his  younger  Brothers  Ethelbert  and 
Ethered  i. 

The 

h  It  may  be  Satisfactory  to  the  Reader  to  obferve,  that  this  great  Prince  paOed  his  Three  Years 
Exile  in  the  Court  of  Charlemagne,  who  maintained  a  clofe  Correfpondence  with  many  of  the 
Princes  in  this  Ifland.  Ecgbert  could  not  have  been  bred  in  a  better  School  either  with  refpect  lo 
Arms  or  Politics,  and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  was  fo  much  Superior  in  both  to  the 
Princes  his  Contemporaries,  or  that  he  (hould  have  fuch  extenfive  Ideas,  and  profecute  them 
with  fo  great  Propriety.  He  commenced  his  Reign  over  the  Weft  Saxons  the  very  fame  Year 
that  Charles  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome.  Though  his  Edict  for  giving  the  Name  of  Eng- 
land to  his  Dominions  is  current  in  our  beft  Hi  (lories,  yet  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle. To  fay  the  Truth,  the  Title  was  of  an  older  Date,  and  the  Reafon  commonly  affigned 
is,  that  the  Angles  were  a  greater  People  than  either  the  Saxons  or  the  Jutes,  for  the  End  Angles, 
the  Northumbrians,  and  the  Mercians  were  all  of  the  fame  Stock.  It  may  be  the  King  chofe  or 
continued  this  Title  to  conciliate  the  Affection  of  his  new  Subjects.  But  after  all  we  do  not 
find  that  it  was  either  permanent  or  conflant ;  for  though  A  (Tlr,  who  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Alfred, 
and  dedicated  them  to  that  great  Prince,  fliles  him  Monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  yet  Alfred 
himfelf  was  content  with  the  Title  of  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  as  appears  in  many  of  his  Writ- 
ing", and  moll  authentically  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Laws. 

1  The  Intent  of  this  Chapter  is  to  give  the  Reader  a  competent  Idea  of  this  Country  under  the 
Saxons,  and  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Conftitucion  in  their  Time.  As  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out entering  into   their  Hiltory,   we  have  puilued  that   too  as  briefly  as  we   could,  and  take; 
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The  Danes  during  the  Government  of  thefe  Princes  ravaged  all  Parts 
of  England,  putting  an  End  to  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  Kingdoms, 
killing  Two  Monarchs  of  the  former,  and  expelling  Burherd,  who  was 
tributary  to  and  had  married  Ethelfwitha  the  Sifter  of  thefe  Kings,  out  of 
the  latter,  obliging  both  the  King  and  Queen  to  fly  into  Italy,  where  they 
died.  They  likewife  placed  a  King  of  their  own  in  the  Country  of  the 
Eaft  Angles,  as  they  had  done  before  in  Northumberland,  fpreading  De- 
flation and  Deftruction  where-ever  they  came.  For  their  Mode  of  making 
War  was  this,  they  feized  upon  fome  tenable  Place,  and  iffuing  from 
thence  compelled  the  People  to  furniih  them  with  Hoifes,  which  enabled 
them  to  make  Excurfions  on  every  Side,  and  when  they  had  amaiTed  all 
the  Booty  they  could  they  decamped,  and  either  took  up  fome  frefh 
Station  or  returned  Home  with  their  Plunder.  Thefe  Events,  by  which  the 
whole  Country  was  in  a  Manner  rendered  defart,  fell  out  in  the  Space  of 
about  Thirty-five  Years  k. 

At  this  Period,  A.  D.  871,  Alfred,  according  to  the  Saxon  Ortho- 
graphy, /Elfred,  in  Latin  Writers  called  Aluredus,  the  youngeft  Son 
of  Ethelwulf,  came  to  the  Crown,  or  rather  the  Cares  of  it,  which  he 
had  hitherto  only  fhared  with  his  Brethren,  devolved  now  folely  upon 
him'.     He  proved  One  of  the  wifeft,  braveft,   and  beft:  Princes  that  ever 

fat 

fome  Pains  to  render  it  not  unintelligible  or  unpleafant.  This  leads  us  to  fay  fomething  as  to  the 
Names  of  thefe  Piinces,  which  the  Language  of  our  Forefathers  being  now  forgotten,  found  not 
a  little  harfh  in  our  Ears,  though  to  them  they  wereequally  grateful  and  pleafing.  Neither  were  they 
fingular  in  this  Refpec~r,  for  in  mod  ancient  Nations  proper  Names  were  fo  framed  as  to  exprels 
the  Excellence  of  the  Perfon  to  whom  they  were  given.  Thus  in  Hebrew  Ilrael  is  the  Prince  of 
God.  In  the  Perlian  Language,  which  is  that  of  the  Court  in  the  Indies,  Auriti  Zcbe  is  the 
Ornament  of  the  Throne.  In  like  Maimer  the  Saxon  Names  were  in  their  Langur.ge  equally  fig- 
nificaot.  Ecgbert,  implied  ever  fplendid ;  Ethelwulf,  a  noble  Support  ;  Ethelbald,  princely 
Courage;  Ethelbert,  princely  Lv.fl.re  ;  and  Ethelred,  noble  Counfel.  Ethel  w^s  noble  or  princely, 
and  in  the  fuperlative  Degree,   Ethelrtan,  moll  noble. 

k  The  Danes,  as  we  have  often  obferved,  were  of  all  the  Scourges  this  Country  ever  met  with 
the  mofl  heavy  and  the  mofl  fevere.  We  have  fucciniflly  reprefented  this  in  the  Text,  but  it  feems 
BecefTary  to  be  more  explicit.  They  did  not  make  a  regular  or  conftant  War,  but  acted  by  re- 
peated and  fudden  Defcents.  Wherever  they  came  they  proceeded  with  the  iitmoft  Cruelty,  not 
fparing  either  Sex  or  Age,  and  being  Pagans,  refpecfed  neither  Churches  or  Religious  Houfes,  which 
in  the  Saxon  Wars  were  accounted  facred,  and  this,  confidered  in  a  political  Light,  was  no  finall 
Advantage,  as  it  preferved  the  mofl  cultivated  Parts  of  the  Country  from  the  Horrors  of  War. 
The  Object  of  the  Danes,  at  the  Beginning,  was  not  Conqueft  but  Plunder;  they  carried  away 
whatever  was  valuable,  and  defhoytd  the  Reft.  In  a  Courfe  of  Years,  therefore,  they  not  only 
impoverifhed  the  Inhabitants  to  the  lalf  Degree,  but  harrafTed  them  alfo  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to 
)>tL.  k  their  Spiiits  and  deprive  them  of  Hope.  They  made  Treaties,  but  with  a  View  only  to 
Extortion,  and  having  fold  a  Peace,  broke  it  as  foon  as  they  had  received  the  Price. 

1  This  great  and  good  Monarch  was  born  at  Wantage  in  Berkdiire,  A.  D.  849.  His  Father 
fent  him  at  Five  Years  old  to  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth. 
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fat  on  this  or  any  other  Throne.  The  Country  was  then,  as  it  had  beens 
for  many  Years  before,  over-run  by  the  Pagan  Danes,,  againft  whom,  in^ 
the  Courfe  of  that  very  Year,  he  fought  Nine  Battles  with  different  For- 
tune. In  the  fucceeding  Seven  Years  his  Forces-  were  fo  miferably 
exhaufted,  and  thofe  inhumane  Invaders  had  made  fuch  Progrefs,  and 
brought  over  fuch  Multitudes  of  their  Countrymen,  that  he  was  con- 
ftrained  for  his  own  Safety  to  retire  into  the  Fens  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  to 
take  Shelter  in  the  Ifie  of  Athelney  m. 

Here  he  had  Leifure  to  plan  thofe  wife  Meafures  he  afterwards  pur- 
fued,  and  having  at  length  found  Means  to  arTemble  an  Army  with  which- 
he  furprized  and  routed  the  Enemy  at  Ethandune,  he,,  to  fpare  the  Effu- 
fion  of  human  Blood,  made  a  Treaty  with  Gothrun  the  Danifli  King,  who 
with  Thirty  of  his  principal  Nobility  were  ba-  tized,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  affigned  them  the  Countries  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Eafb 
Angles,  of  which  they  were  already  in  Poffeffion,  that  therein  they  might 
fettle  and  procure  a  Subfiftence  for  themfelves  agreeable  to  the  Conditions 
of  that  Convention  n. 

He  went  thither  a  Second  Time  with  his  Father,  and  remained  there  a  full  Year.  He  derived 
from  Nature  a  molt  exteniive  Capacity,  which  was  improved  by  the  beft  Education  that  Age  could 
give.  He  applied  himfelf  afliduoufly  to  Learning,  and  gradually  acquired  every  Branch  of  ufeful 
Knowledge.  He  not  only  underftood  the  Principles  of  the  Art  Military,  Architecture,  and  other 
Branches  of  the  Mathematicks,  but  ftudied  likewife  Mechanicks.  He  had  very  free  and  liberal 
Notions,  took  great  Delight  in  the  Converfation  of  Men  of  Parts  and  Learning,  at  the  fame  Time 
addicting  himfelf  to  all  manly  Exercifes,  as  well  as  to  the  Sports  of  the  Field.  It  is  indeed 
amazing,  that  in  an  Age  like  this  there  mould  have  been  a  Prince  of  fuch  Accomplishments  ;  but 
if  he  had  not  been  a  Prince  of  fuch  Accomplifhments,  he  could  neither  haTe  performed  what  he 
did,  or  have  furniflied  the  Materials  for  thofe  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,  which  were  written 
in  them  by  himfelf  and  others. 

m  The  Name  of  this  Ifland  in  Saxon  is  jEthelinga — yge,  by  Contraftion  Athelney,  that  is,  the 
Ifle  of  Nobles.  It  lies  in  Somerfetfhire  (fee  Vol.  i.  p.  333.)  furrounded  by  the  Waters  of  the 
Thone  and  Perrot,  fome  Miles  North-eaft  from  Taunton,  and  South-eaft  from  Bridgewater. 
It  was  a  Place  very  ftrong  by  Situation,  being  furrounded  by  Morafles.  There  had  been  before 
his  Time  a  Monaftery  in  it,  where,  for  his  own  Security,  he  conftrucled  a  Caftle,  but  in  fucceeding 
and  better  Times  he  again  erefled  a  Monaftery  there.  In  the  Leifure  which  this  Retreat  afforded 
him,  it  is  believed  that  he  framed  not  only  the  Project  of  attacking  and  difpeifmg  the  Danes,  but 
alfd  that  Syftem  of  Government  which  he  afterwards  eftablifhed.  He  was  a  Prince  of  a  moft  firm 
and  undaunted  Spirit,  whom  Succefs  never  elated,  and  whom  no  Difficulties  could  deprefs. 

«  In  the  Saxon  Laws  we  find  Two  Treaties  with  this  Danifli  King  Gothrun,  and  though  the 
One  is  ftiled  a  Treaty  between  him  and  King  Edward,  yet  in  Reality  both  weie  made  with  Al- 
fred, who  furvived  the  Daniih  Prince  Ten  Years.  The  Scope  of  thefe  Treaties  was  to  eftablifh  the 
Chriftian  Religion  amongft  the  Danes,  to  conciliate  as  far  as  poflible  the  Differences  between 
both  Nations,  and  to  prevent  their  harrafling  and  pillaging  each  other.  The  Fiift  feems  to  be 
a  fhort  Convention,  and  the  Second  a  more  elaborate  Treaty,  in  which,  for  the  greater  Security  of 
the  Danes,  Edward  was  joined  with  his  Father,  and  hath  alfo  the  Title  of  Kiug  given  him,  but 
|he  Danes  were  to  remain  Subjects  to  them  both. 
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The  King  profecuted  his  Enterprizes  afterwards  with  fo  much  Dili- 
gence, and  his  Endeavours  were  attended  with  fo  great  Succefs,  that  having 
recovered  London,  and  many  other  Places  of  Confequence,  out  of"  the 
Hands  of  the  Danes,  he  at  length  brought  his  Affairs  into  fuch  a  fettled 
Situation,  that  A.  D.  893,  he  enacted  a  Body  of  Laws  for  the  Ufe  of  his 
Subjects,  and  foon  after  executed  feveral  other  arduous  Undertakings  for 
their  Benefit.  In  this  noble  and  publick  fpirited  Courfe  he  perfifted  with 
unremitting  Vigour,  notwithflanding  the  continual  Interruptions  he  met 
with  from  repeated  Invafions,  performing  fo  many  and  fo  great  A&ions,  as 
nothing  but  the  mod  authentkk  Evidence  could  render  credible  °. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Fortreffes  he  repaired,  the  Country  facked  and 
pillaged,  he  repeopled  and  refettled.  His  perfonal  Induftry  and  Example 
animating  and  forming  his  Court  and  his  People.  He  raifed  up  wife 
Minifteis,  able  Generals,  pious  and  learned  Prelates,  inftituted  publick 
Schools,  founded  Univerfity  College  and  other  Places  of  Learning  in  Ox- 
ford, fent  for  the  moft  famous  ProfefTors  from  foreign  Parts,  and  eftab- 
lifhed  them  in  his  own  Dominions.  He  held  a  clofe  Correfpondence  with, 
and  was  much  admired  by  the  greateft  Princes  on  the  Continent,  difpatched 
frequent  MefTengers  with  Alms  to  Rome,  and  even  to  the  Chriftians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Earl  Indies,  from  whom  he  received  fome  Prefents  in  re- 
turn. He  mewed  great  Attention  to  Trade,  revived  and  extended  Navi- 
gation, and  encouraged  and  rewarded  every  Species  of  Induflry.  In  this 
glorious  Career,  unblemifhed  by  any  Kind  of  Vice  or  Weaknefs,  he  kept  a 
lteady  Progrefs,  beloved  at  Home,  refpecled  abroad,  and  having  eftab- 
lifhedan  immortal  Reputation  by  his  Actions,  he  deceafed  A.  D.  901,  after 
a  Reign  of  Thirty-years,  and  in  the  Fifty-fecond  of  his  Age. 

*  This  great  Monarch  wrote  himfelf  many  Things,  fome  of  which  are  come  down  even  to  our 
Times,  and  thefe  are  inconteftable  Evidences  of  his  Temper  and  Intentions,  as  well  as  of  his 
Abilities.  In  his  Preface  to  Gregory's  Paftoral,  he  hath  given  a  very  plain,  but  a  very  pathetic 
Account  of  the  low  State  to  which  Learning  was  reduced  by  the  Devaluations  of  the  Danes.  In 
his  Englifh  Tranfiation  of  Orofius,  we  have  a  more  full  and  perfect  Account  of  the  Voyage  made 
by  his  Orders,  byOctherand  Wolflaninto  the  North  Seas,  than  that  in  Hakluyt's  Collection,  In  a 
Word,  we  have  abundant  Teftimony  from  himfelf,  that  he  "was  really  fuch  a  Man  and  fuch  a 
Prince  as  we  have  reprefented  him.  The  Memoirs  of  his  Life  by  his  Chaplain  Afferius  Mene- 
veulis,  written  in  his  own  Time,  and  addrefkd  to  himfeif,  are  of  indifputable  Authority,  and 
though  they  relate  his  great  Actions,  yet  the  Stile  is  plain  and  fimple  like  the  Manners  of  the 
Age  in  which  he  lived.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Ethelwerdus,  and  In- 
gulphus  Abbot  of  Croyland,  lived  at  no  great  Diftance  from  his  Times,  and  agree  perfectly  well 
with  thefe.  Florence  of  Worcefter  and  William  of  Malmelbury,  though  later  in  Point  of  Time, 
Item  to  have  collected  their  Hiftories  from  good  Materials.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Laws  of  his 
SuccefTors  bear  Witnefs  to  his  Wifdom,  Piety,  and  Juflice,  and  we  might  likewife  mention  an- 
cient inferiptions  that  corroborate  the  Truth  of  what  we  find  recorded  "in  our  Hiftories:  It  was 
neceflary  to  apprize  the  Reader  of  the  Certainty  there  is  of  the  Facts  delivered  in  the  Text. 
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If  we  may  place  any  Truft  in  the  general  Opinion  of  our  ableft  Writers, 
this  famous  Monarch  was  the  great  Legiflator  of  this  Country,  and  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Author  of  the  Saxon,  or  rather  of  the  Englifh  Con- 
ftitution  p.  This  Sentiment  will  feem  to  be  the  more  juftly  founded,  if  we 
reflect  that  he  was  the  fole  Ruler  of  the  whole  Nation,  not  only  as  the 
Grandfon  and  SuccefTor  to  Ecgbert,  who  put  an  End  to  the  Heptarchy,  but 
as  the  Defender  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  againft  the  Danes,  who  were  Mailers 
of  a  great  Part  of  the  Country,  and  had  over-run  and  ruined  the  Reft. 
What  therefore  he  held  he  had  recovered  at  leaft,  if  not  acquired,  and 
had  no  Competitor  or  Rival  to  difpute  his  Right.  But  as  he  tells  us 
himfelf  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Laws,  he  diligently  wrought  the  old 
into  the  new  Syftem,  preferving  fuch  of  his  Anceftor's  Inftitutions  as  were 
fit  to  remain,  and  aiding  and  fupplying  by  his  own,  what  the  Altera- 
tion of  Times  and  Circumftances  rendered  necefiary,  recommending  the 
like  Care  and  Conduct  to  his  Succeffors. 

As  his  Situation  maile  this  requifite,  fo  it  alfo  made  it  practicable;  for 
having  none  to  controul  him,  and  having  likewiie  the  entire  Confidence  of 
his  Subjects,  founded  in  the  Superiority  of  his  Abilities  and  the  Purity  of 
his  Intentions,  of  both  which  they  had  equal  Experience,  his  Inflitu- 
tions of  every  Kind  met  with  a  willing  and  universal  Obedience.  That 
this  is  a  true  Reprefentation  of  Fads,  the  Confequences  will  inconteftably 
£hsw,  for  this  Arrangement  evidently  prevailed  in  fucceeding  Times, 
though  no  Veftip-es  appear  of  its  Introduction,  and  it  is  no  lefs  plain  that  it 
could  not  be  made  before  his  Time<l.     Belides  there  are  many  and  exprefs 

Proofs 

P'  It  is  requifhe  to-apprehend  thefe  Matters  clearly,  that  we  fhould  explain  in  what  Senfe  he  is 
t<o  be  underftood  to  give  Laws  to  this  Country.  It  mail  be  allowed  he  was  not  the  Inventor  of 
the  Divifion  into  Shires,  or  perhaps  of  Hundreds;  the  former,  at  leaft,  being  certainly  known 
before  his.  Time,  AiTer  having  told  us,  that  he  was  born  in  Berkfhire,  and  mentions  feveral  other 
Shires  in  the  Coujfe  of  his  Work.  It  may  be  likewife  f.iid,  that  he  could  not  poffibly  compleat 
tdiis  Divifion,  the  Countries  North  of  H umber,  and  thofe  poffefled  by  the  Eaft  Angles,  being  in 
his  Time  in  the  Hinds  of  the  Danes  It  is  alfo  true,  that  there  were  Earls  before  his  Time.  But 
all  this  does  not  derogate  from  what  the  Reader  will  find  hereafter  afTened  in  refpe£t  to  him. 
Tor  retaining  the  old  Name?,  and  in  a  great  Meufure  perhaps  the  old  Divifions,  he  adapted  them 
to  new  Purpofes.  Shires  before  his  Ti  ne  were  only  in  the  Weft  Saxon  Kingdom  and  its  De- 
pendencies;  but  he  introduced  them,  fixed  their  Limits,  and  fubdivided  them  into  Hundreds  and 
lings  through  all  his  Dominions.  He  made  the  Earls  or  Aldermen  civil  Officers,  and  intro- 
duced oilier  infeiior  Officers  under  them,  upon  which  Model  his  SucccfTors  proceeded  ;  and  it  is  in. 
this  Senfe  that  he  is  very  truly  faid  to  be  the  Author  of  thefe  Inflitutions. 

i  I  bough  nothing  can  be  more  exact  or  more  uniform  than  Alfred's  Plan  of  Governmeit,  yet 
i.i  r  I  ;reto,  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  laid  down  an  exprefs  Syftem  or  Code  ol  Laws,. 

or  a>  k-aft  there  is  none  fuch  come  down  to  us  :  Tra.'.iti  n  indeed  reports  many  Things  that  carry 
an  Appearance  of  this,  and  there  can  be  no  Doubt  that  many  of  his  Laws  and  legal  Judgments 
we  loft,  as  it  is  liKewife  true,  that  in.  modern  Times  feveral  Pieces  relative  to  this  gre.it  Moi 

natch 
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Proofs  that  feveral  efTential  Parts  of  it  were  brought  in  by  Alfred,  to  whom 
therefore  we  may  rationally  afcribe  the  Whole,  efpecially  as  the  Plan  is 
fimple,  regular,  and  connected.  It  mufl  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
it  was  gradually  carried  into  Execution  by  his  Succelibrs,  and  of  courfe  the 
E rrefts  of  it  were  moftconfpicuous  in  their  Reigns,  though  the  Out-line  of 
the  Syftem  was  undoubtedly  his.  It  is  our  Duty  to  give  a  Plan  of  this 
Conflitution,  to  explain  the  Spirit  of  it,  and  to  (hew  wherein  the  Excel- 
lency of  it  confifis. 

This  wife  and  judicious  Monarch  provided  firfl:  for  the  complete  Refli- 
tution  of  Religion,  which  was  then  far  lefs  tainted  with  the  Errors  of  Po- 
pery than  in  fucceeding  Ages,  looking  upon  it  as  the  only  folid  Balis  of  civil 
Obedienc-,  and  when  he  had  accomplifhed  this,  he  proceeded  in  like 
Manner  to  reftore  the  State.  He  oblerved  the  numerous  Mifchiefs  that 
arofe  from  Diforder  and  the  Want  of  a  regular  Diftribution  of  the  feveral 
Parts  of  his  Dominions,  and  this  induced  him  to  divide  the  Realm  into 
Counties  or  Shires,  every  County  into  Hundreds,  and  every  Hundred  into 
Tithings.  By  this  Divifion,  and  the  Circumilances  attending  it,  he 
thoroughly  provided  for  the  publick  Tranquillity.  Every  Houfeholder  was 
anfwerable  for  his  Family,  and  any  Stranger  who  Maid  with  him  more  than 
Two  Nights.  The  Towns  were  accountable  for  every  Houfeholder  re- 
nding in  them;  the  Hundred,  for  every' Town  comprehended  therein;  and 
the  County,  for  the  Inhabitants  in  all  the  Hundreds  it  contained  r. 

By 

narch  have  been  recovered,  that  were  formerly  buried  in  Oblivion.  But  ftill  this  Difficulty  is  not  re- 
moved, we  have  no  lufficient  Authority  to  affirm,  that  he  ever  laid  down  or  enacted  any  fuch  Svlleni. 
How  then  is  he  a  Legiilator  :  Why  is  any  Syftem  attributed  to  him  ?  Or  how  if  he  did  frame 
without  publiftiing,  came  it  to  prevail !  The  Truth  feems  to  be,  that  as  he  recovered  his  Do- 
minions by  Degrees,  fo  in  Proportion  as  he  recovered  them,  he  eilablifhed  a  certain  and  pe- 
culiar Mode  of  Government,  the  Model  of  which  he  had  framed  in  his  own  Mind  during  the  Time 
of  his  R.etreat  in  the  Ifle  of  Athelney.  The  Conveniencies  arifing  from  it,  and  the  advantageous 
Coufequcnees  with  which  it  was  attended,  together  with  the  Reverence  that  was  long  paid  to  his 
Memory,  cftabiiffied  it  effectually,  and  the  Saxons  by  Habit  grew  to  have  a  jufl  Seine  of  the  Ex- 
cellency, and  from  thence  an  unalterable  Affection  for  this  Conflitution. 

>'  The  State  of  Things,  and  the  Nature  of  his  Inftitutions  duly  confidered,  they  will  appear  to 
any  candid  Judge,  as  well  and  as  wifely  contrived  as  any  of  the  boafted  Syfteths  of  Antiquity  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  Means  probable,  that  Alfred  derived  much  Help  from  conlulting  and  comparing 
fuch  ConlVuutions  :  Though  this,  to  do  him  Honour,  hath  been  affl-rted  by  ion.e  of  our  Hil? 
torians.  It  is  much  more  likely,  that  they  were  entirely  of  his  own  Conception  ;  neither  is  his 
Sagacity  in  forming  to  be  more  admired,  than  his  Dexterity  in  introducing  them.  \\  lien  he  firft 
began  to  fet  I  hings  in  Order,  he  found,  among  many  other  Calamities,  that  the  Saxons  were 
frequently  plundered  by  wicked  Men  of  their  own  Nation,  difguifed  in  the  Habit  of  Danes.  The 
Divifion  therefore  of  the  Country,  and  the  feveral  Subdivifions  of  its  Inhabitants,  was  the  ouly 
adequate  Remedy  that  could  be  applied  to  this  Evil.  The  People  therefore  readily  fubmitted  to 
it  from  a  Principle  of  Intereff,  and  when  once  it  was  efb.blifhed,  the  Convenience  was  fo  great 
and  fo  apparent,  that  they  had  no  Temptation  to  alter  or  comp lain,  of  it.     Indeed   the  Conit- 

queuces 
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By  this  fimple  Regulation  every  Individual  became  refponfible  for  his 
Conduct,  as,  for  their  own  Security,  his  Neighbours  in  cafe  of  Delinquency 
"were  bound  to  bring  him  to  Juftice.  That  this  might  be  done  fpeedily, 
certainly,  and  with  Facility,  fettled  Courts  and  proper  Judges  were  ap- 
pointed in  all  thefe  Diftricts,  f(  that  Offences  againft  the  Publick,  as  well 
as  private  Wrongs,  were  quick  *y  and  effectually  redreffed,  and  this  by  the 
Confentof  thePeople  themfelvcs,  who  compofed  the  Juries  in  thefe  Courts  s. 

The  Earl  was  the  King's  Lieutenant,  the  Shire  Reeve,  whom  we  by 
Contraction  ftile  Sheriff,  was  the  minifterial  Officer  in  every  County.  This 
Divifion  ferved  alfo  for  maintaining  a  conftant  Force  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Country.  The  feveral  Orders  of  People  were  in  fuch  a  Manner  dif- 
pofed,  as  to  anfwer  moft  effectually  the  great  Ends  of  Society.  The  Earls 
were  to  difcharge  their  Duties  in  their  refpective  Counties  with  Exactnefs 
and  Fidelity,  on  Pain  of  Punifhment,  being  deprived  of  their  Offices,  and 
lofing  the  Royal  Favour.  The  King's  Thanes,  who  were  the  next  Clafs 
of  Nobility,  the  Under,  or  as  fometimes  called  Middle  Thanes,  who  were 
poffeffed  of  Manors,  and  the  Cheorls  or  Yeomen,  the  loweft  Clafs  of  Free- 
holders, having  all  their  legal  Rights  and  Privileges ;  and  as  an  Encou- 
ragement to  Virtue  and  Induftry,  if  any  by  Agriculture,  Merchandize,  or 
other  honeft  Profeffion,  fb  improved  his  Property,  as  to  be  able  to  fupport 
the  Dignity,  he  came  into  the  Rank  of  Thanes.  Vaffals  or  Servants,  though 
not  Freemen,  were  protected  from  ill  Ufage,  their  Mafters  being  bound 
to  regard  them  as  God's  People,  and  the  King's  Subjects  £, 

Cities 

qnences  were  very  extraordinary,  for  from  the  Roads  being  fo  infefted,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
go  from  One  Place  to  another,  they  became  in  a  fhort  Space  fo  fafe,  that  Ingulphus  tells  us, 
Men  might  leave  their  Money  in  them  at  Night  and  find  it  in  the  Morning,  or  as  others  affirm, 
Gold  Bracelets  were  hung  upon  Trees  and  Bufhes  without  any  Body's  offering  to  touch  them. 

5  The  Courts  by  him  efcablifaed  ware  conformable  to  and  coeval  with  thefe  Divifions.  In  the 
County  Court,  both  the  Earl  and  the  Bifliop  fat  originally,  till  the  latter  was  removed  by  Law, 
and  the  former  gradually  neglefted  it :  This  was  the  great  Court  in  which  Elections  were  made, 
all  publick  Bufinefs  was  tranfac"ted,  as  well  as  Caufes  heard,  and  Wrongs  redreffed.  The  Hundred 
Court  relembled  that  of  the  County.  The  Court  Baron  was  more  limited  in  Jurifdiction,  and 
the  Court  Leet  or  View  of  Frankpledge  was  molt  frequently  held,  that  the  Freeholders  might 
have  a  diftincl:  Knowledge  of  each  others  Behaviour,  and  Once  a  Year  the  Sheriff  prefided  therein, 
which  was  thence  ftiled  the  Sheriff's  Turn.  In  criminal  Cafes,  Juries  prefented  all  Breaches  of 
the  Law,  and  thofe  charged  with  committing  them  were  tried  as  to  the  Fa<ft  by  a  Jury ;  thus, 
as  we  have  often  remarked,  Juftice  was  brought  to  their  own  Doors,  and  every  Man  had  Right 
done  him,  was  acquitted  or  (o  ind  Guilty  by  his  Peers  or  Equals,  Men  of  the  Vicinity  or  Neigh- 
bourhood, who,  of  all  others,  were  like  to  be  beft  informed,  and  for  their  own  Sakes  would  be 
mod  wary  in  their  Decifions :  Yit,  as  Infallibility  was  not  to  be  expected,  thefe  Judgments 
were  expofed  to  the  InfpecYion  ai,d  Controul  of  the  King's  own  Courts,  which  were  then  Iti- 
nerant, following  his  Perfon  in  his  Progrefs  through  different  Paris  of  his  Dominions. 

1  The  Saxons  Ailed  thofe  who  had  JurifdicYions  under  the  King  Ealdormen,  the  Word  Ealdor- 
,man  meaning  the  fame  with  Senator,  or  a  grave  Couufellor.     In  Procefs  of  T'me,  the  Danifh 

Title 
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Cities  and  Towns  had  their  Magistrates,  and  proper  Mode  of  manag- 
ing their  Concerns,  as  by  the  Saxon  Terms  for  their  feveral  Councils  and 
Ailernblies  ftill  remaining  in  Ufe,  plainly  appears.  Publick  Markets  were 
affigned,  Laws  were  made  for  preventing  Frauds  in  Dealing,  and  other 
Steps  were  taken  for  a  free  and  fafe  Intercourfe  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade. 
In  refpect  to  foreign  Commerce,  Merchants  were  not  only  protected  and 
honoured,  but  the  King  for  their  Encouragement  lent  them  Ships.  He 
few  the  Neceffity  of  having  a  Naval  Force,  and  he  faw  that  this  was  no 
Way  attainable,  but  either  by  the  Practice  of  Piracy,  which  was  the  Me- 
thod taken  by  the  Danes,  or  by  the  promoting  Commerce,  which  was  the 
Mode  he  chofe.  He  fo  much  affected  Navigation  as  to  fend  experienced 
Seamen  to  examine  the  Northern  Fifheries,  and  to  explore,  as  many  be- 
lieve, a  PalTage  that  Way  to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  Things  that  would  fcarce 
meet  with  Credit,  if  the  Reports  of  thefe  Mariners  in  the  Saxon  Lan- 
guage were  not  flill  extant  u. 

In  regard  to  Military  Affairs,  he  was  equally  prudent  and  methodical, 
for  in  every  County  there  was  a  trained  Militia,  muftered  at  flated  Times, 
and  readv  for  Service  when  Need  required ;  fo  that  where-ever  an  Enemy 
landed,  Refinance  might  be  immediately  made;  and  if  the  Power  of  One. 
County  was  not  fufficient,  they  were  aflifted  by  the  Counties  adjoining. 
The  Naval  Force  was  alfo  properly  regulated,    Rationed  in   convenient 

Title  of  Eorle  was  adopted,  from  whence  our  modern  Word  Earl.  In  Alfred's  Days  they  admi- 
niftred  JulVice  in  their  refpe&ive  Diftri&s,  whence  we  find  them  ftiled  Shiremen.  The  Thanes, 
or  King's  Thanes,  were  his  Officers  who  held  Lands  in  Right  of  their  Offices.  The  Middle  or 
Under  Thanes,  were  Men  of  Property,  and  thofe  of  an  inferior  Rank  who  could  acquire  Five  Hides 
of  Land,  had  a  Church  or  Chapel,  a  Manor  Houfe  for  the  Entertainment  of  their  Tenants,  and 
a  Court  in  which  they  met  to  decide  petty  Caufes,  became  from  thence  a  Thane,  and  enjoyed 
all  his  Priviliges. 

«  The  Cities  and  great  Towns  that  had  been  mined  by  the  Danes,  he  very  carefully  repaired, 
directing  them  to  be  walled  and  fortified,  to  prevent  fuch  Misfortunes  for  the  future.  He  alfo 
built  fome  new  Places,  particularly  Shaftefbury,  in  the  Eighth  Year  of  his  Reign,  as  appeared  by 
an  Infcription  on  a  Stone  dug  up  there  long  after.  The  fame  Scheme  of  Government  prevailed  in 
his  Cities  as  in  the  Country';  for  inftead  of  Shires  they  were  divided  into  Wards,  with  Magi- 
fh-ates  in  each  ;  he  eftabUfhed  in  them  publick  Markets,  to  prevent  the  felling  in  them  clandes- 
tinely Cattle  or  Horfes  that  were  ftolen.  He  encouraged  the  Refort  of  Foreigners  to  his  Court, 
which  is  a  fufficient  Proof  of  the  Intercourfe  at  that  Time  between  this  and  other  Nations. 
His  Aftions  like  wife  demonflrate,  that  he  mud  have  been  diligent  in  his  Enquiries,  and  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  his  Intelligence  ;  he  could  ncft  otherwife  have  had  any  Reafon  to  have  directed 
an  Expedition  into  the  Northern  Seas,  the  Journal  of  which,  from  his  own  Preface  to  Orofius, 
is  printed  in  Saxon  and  in  Latin,  in  the  'Appendix  to  Walker's  Tranflation  of  Sir  John  Spelman's 
Life  of  this  Monarch,  and  is  a  very  curious  Piece,  as  it  (hews  that  Whale  and  Seal  Fifhing  were 
pracYifed  in  thofe  Times,  and  that  the  Fins  and  Laplanders  placed  their  chief  Riches  in  Skins, 
Eurs,  and  Rain  Deer,  as  they  do  at  this  Day. 

Ports,. 
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Ports,  and  kept  in  conftant  Repair".  The  King  himfelf  examined  the 
Ships  of  the  Danifh  Pirates,  and  finding  them  longer  and  better  built  than 
n,  he  contrived  and  conftru£i.ed  Veflels  that  were  full  larger,  ftronger, 
and  higher  than  thefe,  which  in  a  fhort  Space  he  ftationed  on  both  Sides 
the  Iflandi  by  which  the  Danes  were  frequently  attacked  at  Sea,  and  tbofe 
on  Board  having  no  Quarter  given  them,  were  lb  exceedingly  intimidated, 
dial  they  ventured  feldom  within  their  Reach. 

Bur  as  the  Changes  of  Circumftances  made  a  Change  of  Meafurcs 
fometimes  requifite,  and  that  the  State  of  publick  Affairs  might  be  better 
underftood,  it  was  fettled  that  General  Affemblies  mould  be  held  Twice  a 
Year,  in  which  the  Monarch  affifted  by  the  Advice  of  the  Prelates,  Earls, 
Thanes,  and  other  Counfcllors,  Ailed  in  general  wife  Men,  decided  on 
Matters  of  the  higheil  Importance,  and  in  which  new  Laws,  when  ne- 
aelfary,  were  enacted;  which  Affembly  was  the  Reprefentative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Nation,  and  in  which  alone  the  iupreme  legiflative  Autho- 
rity reiided  x. 

The  Excellency  of  this  Syftem  might  be  fhewn  in  a  great  Variety  of 
Particulars,  but  a  few  Inftances  may  fuffice.  In  the  Firft  Place,  from 
the  Difbibution   of    the    Inhabitants,     no    Man    could    be  idle    unfeen, 

v  It  was  the  lingular  Prudence  of  this  able  Monarch  to  convert  Miferies  into  Mercies,  and  by 
making  his  Subjects  fenfible  of  the  Caufes  of  their  Misfortunes,  infpiring  them  with  Courage  and 
Perfeverance  in  the  Application  of  proper  Remedies.  The  Saxons  to  his  Time  had  built  but 
flightly,  and  though  their  Towns  were  many  of  them  great,  yet  the  Houfes  were  moft  of  them 
Timber.  He  convinced  them  of  the  Neceffity  of  fortifying  them,  and  taught  them  how  to  do 
it.  He  plated  tegular  Garrifons,  and  fixed  the  Manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  relieved. 
He  firft  inflituted  a  regular  Squadron  of  armed  Veficls  for  the  Protection  of  the  Coafts,  and 
appointed  Guardians  of  the  maritime  Parts  of  the  Country,  with  extraordinary  Powers  for  af- 
fembling  Forces  on  the  Firft  News  of  an  Invafion.  He  ferved  in  Perfon  as  well  on  Board  his 
tihips  as  in  his  Armies;  and  as  to  all  thefe  Regulations  we  have  Accounts  of  them  either  in 
Wiitcrs  of  his  own  Time,  or  very  near  it,  for  whofe  Fidelity  we  have  this  lingular  Pledge, 
that  though  they  might  eafily  record  thefe  Fa<fb,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impoflibie, 
for  them  to  have  invented  them. 

*  Thefe  great  Conncils  had  various  Names  in  the  Saxon  Language,  but  are  commonly  ftilcd 
Witcna  Gemotes  or  AJJemblus  of  Wifemen.  In  them  fat  the  Prelates,  Earls,  Thanes,  and  what 
in  Saxon  are  ftile.1  JVitcs,  about  which  there  hath  been  fome  Controverfy  ;  but  by  comparing 
the  Saxon  Laws,  it  very  clearly  appears,  that  they  were  Men  of  approved  judgment  and  Know- 
ledgc  in  the  Laws.  The  Members  in  thefe  great  Conncils  had  a  deliberative  Voice  in  the  making 
or  repealing  of  Laws,  and  a  judicial  Voice  in  refpect  to  the  Caufes  Civil  and  Criminal,  that 
were  either  heard  or  reviled  before  them.  (Selden's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  666.)  Alfred  was  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  this  Particular,  for  his  Hiftorian  AfTer  informs  us,  that  he  repiimanded  very 
fevercly  his  Fails  and  other  Juflkcs  for  their  Errors  in  the  Decilion  of  Caufes,  telling  them 
I  '  iinly,  that  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Laws  they  ought  to  refign  their  Offices,  and  to  pre- 
sent Inch  Evils  in  (uccceding  Times,  lie  directed  every  Man  who  had  a  competent  Eftate  to  breed 
up  his  Sons  in  fuch  Learning,  as  might  qualify  them  for  the  Service  of  their  Country  in  thefe 
Cilices. 

or 
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or  fupply  the  Wants  that  his  Idlenefs  occafioned  by  any  Aft.  of  Violence 
or  Wickednefs  unpunished.  In  the  next  Place,  though  PunHhments  were 
fettled  by  the  Law,  and  declared  by  the  Judge,  yet  this  was  in  virtue  of 
a  Prefentmer.t  or  Verdict  by  a  Jury.  Laftly,  the  Wifdom  of  the  Laws, 
not  the  Will  of  the  Magiftrate,  regulated  the  Subject's  Actions,  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Prince  and  the  Freedom  of  the  People  being  fo  equally  ad- 
j ufted,  and  fo  intimately  interwoven,  as  to  contribute  alike  to  the  Happinefs 
of  Individuals,  and  to  the  publick  Honour  and  Safety. 

Edward,  commonly  ftiled  by  our  Hiftorians  Edward  the  Elder,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  Father  in  his  Dominions,  whom  by  his  Military  Talents  he  had 
long  amlled  in  the  Field,  and  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  full  Vigour  of  his 
Years.  The  Nation  reaped  from  hence  great  Advantages,  as  the  Danes 
who  ftood  in  Awe  of  Alfred,  would  not  have  failed  to  have  tried  their 
Strength  afrefh  againft  a  Succeffor  of  lefs  Spirit.  As  it  was,  he  had  fcarce 
entered  on  the  regal  Office  before  his  Courage  and  his  Prudence  were  put 
to  the  Trial  by  a  Civil  War  raifed  againft  him  by  his  Coufin,  who,  being 
obliged  to  fly,  had  Recourfe  to  the  Danes  for  Affiftance,  who  received  him 
willingly,  and  this  brought  on  a  War  which  was  attended  with  much 
Danger,  Bloodfhed,  and  Trouble)". 

Edward  fupported  himfelf  againft  all  his  Enemies  with  equal  Firm- 
nefs  and  Temper,  purfuing  fteadily  his  Father's  Maxims,  which  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  make  their  Excellency  better  known  and  underftood. 
He  fought  a  great  many  Battles,  and  moft  of  them  with  Succefs;  yet  in  the 
Midft  of  his  Victories  he  liftened  willingly  to  any  Overtures  for  Peace, 
which,  when  concluded,  he  kept  religioufly,  and  employed  to  the  beft  Pur- 
pofes.  Fie  repaired  many  old  and  built  not  a  few  Cities  and  Towns,  Study- 
ing carefully  all  the  Advantages  of  Situation,  and  peopled  them  promifcu- 
oully  with  Saxons  and  Danes,  who  being  once  brought  to  practife  Induftry, 

y  This  Prince,  when  )'oung,  was  bred  up  under  his  Brother-in-law,  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
who  married  his  Sifter,  Etheifleda,  both  very  extraordinary  Perfons,  to  whom  many  of  the  Monks, 
without  Ceremony,  give  the  Title  of  King  and  Qjjeen  of  Mercia,  though  the  chief  Place  of  their 
Refidence  was  London.  The  Truth  is,  that  Ethelred  was  a  great  Captain  and  a  great  Statef- 
man,  and  Alfred,  when  he  recovered  London  from  the  Danes,  committed  it  to  his  Care,  and  after- 
wards gave  him  the  Government  of  fo  much  of  Mercia  as  he  had  recovered.  In  his  laft  Will 
he  bequeathed  him,  by  the  Title  of  his  Commander  in  Chief,  Two  thoufand  Marks.  Ethelred 
deceafed  A.  D.  912,  upon  which  Etheifleda  lunendered  to  her  Brother  London  and  Oxford,  but 
retained  Mercia,  which  file  governed  with  great  Wifdom  and  Spirit,  commanding  her  Armies  in 
Perlbn,  with  which  fhe  invaded  Wales  and  took  Brecknock.  She  afterwards  turned  her  Arms 
againft  the  Danes,  from  whom  the  took  Derby  by  Storm,  in  which  (lie  loft  Four  of  her  great  Cap- 
tains; fhe  likewife  reduced  Leicefter,  built  and  fortified  Stamford,  Tovvcefter,  Cherbury,  and 
other  Places.  She  alfo  repaired  Warwick,  and  dying  A.  D.  920,  was  interred  with  her  Lord 
in  the  Abby  of  Gloucefter,  which  was  founded  by  them  both. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  as 
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as  conducive  to  the  Acquifition  of  Property,  became  both  ufeful  and  faith- 
ful Subjects2. 

By  this  Policy  he  not  only  repeopled  and  improved  his  Country,  but  by 
Degrees  fo  won  upon  the  Danes,  who  inhabited  the  Territory  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Eaft  Angles,  that  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  and  owned 
him  for  their  Monarch.  Thofe  in  Northumberland  he  rendered  tributary 
by  Force  of  Arms,  treating  them  with  great  Gentlenefs  and  Humanity. 
He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots  and  Welch,  whom  he  treated 
with  like  Moderation,  lb  that  he  grew  more  to  be  efteemed  for  the  Ufe  he 
made  of  it,  than  feared  from  the  Increafe  of  his  Power.  His  conftant  Aim 
was  the  perfecting  that  regular  Eftablifhment  which  his  Father  had  fo 
wifely  planned,  and  by  the  Execution  of  which  he  fo  evidently  extended 
his  own  and  diminilhed  the  Strength  of  the  Danes,  who  were  more  hum- 
bled  by  his  judicious  Conduct  than  they  had  been  by  his  repeated  Vic- 
tories. By  this  Manner  of  Proceeding,  though  great  Part  of  his  Time 
was  (pent  in  the  Field,  he  constantly  cultivated  the  Arts  of  Peace,  and 
rendered  them  known  and  acceptable  to  his  Subjects  n.  He  reigned  with 
great  Reputation  Twenty-four  Years,  and  left  by  Three  Wives  a  nume- 
rous Posterity,  feveral  of  his  Sons  Succeeding  him  in  the  Throne,  and  Three  • 
of  his  Daughters   matched  with   the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of 

z  This  Monarch,  taught  by  the  Examples  of  his  Father  and  Brother-in-law,  fpent  a  great  Pare 
of  his  Time  in  repairing  and  fortifying  old   Cities  and  great  Towns,  fuch   as  Hertford,  Leicefter,, 
and  other  Places,  and  building  new  Ones  where  they  might  befl  ferve  to  bridle   his  turbulent 
Neighbours.     The  Method  he  took  was  this :    He  cantoned    his  Army  in   the  Summer  in  feme 
convenient  Quarters,  fo  as  to  cover  completely  thofe  who  were  employed  in   building  the  new 
Town    he  marked  out.     Thus  for  Inflance,  he  lay  One  Summer  at  Wkham  in  EiTex  with  his 
Forces,  while  he  built  and  fortified  Maiden.     He  had  not  long  retired  from  thence  before  it  was 
inverted  by  the  Danes;   but  the  Piople  knowing  the  Strength  of  the  Place,  and  that  they  fiioukl 
be  quickly  relieved,  defended  it  vigaccufly,  and  when   the  King  with  his  Army  attacked  the 
Enemy,  they  fell  fuiiouily  upon  their  Rear  and  deftroyed  Numbers.     In  the  interior  Part  of  the 
Country  he  peopled  the  Towns  and  Villages  with  Saxons  and  Danes,  relying  upon  the  Wifdora  . 
of  his  Father's  Laws,   which,  by  rendering  the  Inhabitants  of  every  Tithing  refponfible  for  the 
Conduct  of  each  other,  kept  the  new  Subjects   in  good  Order,  till  for  the  Security  of  the  Sub-  . 
fiance  they  had  attained,  :t  became  their  own  IntereA  to  perfifi  in  their  Duty. 

a  This  Monarch  alfo  made  feveral  good  Laws,  and  particularly  enjoined  the  holding  Once 
•within  every  Month  the  County  Court.  We  find  in  thefe  Mention  made  of  the  Dombec,  but 
what  that  was  Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  take  it  for  a  Regifrer  of  original  Writs, 
others  for  a  Collection  of  Judgments,  and  fome  for  a  Book  of  Statutes  :  Whatever  it  was,  it 
plainly  fnews  that  the  Judges  in  thofe  Times  had  a  certain  Rule  of  Action,  which  was  known  , 
likev.ife  to  the  People,  according  to  which  they  were  bound  to  act,  and  in  cafe  of  Tranfgref- 
fion  were  liable  to  be  puniflred.  He  was  very  ftriit  in  the  Execution  of  jultice,  though  very 
tender  of  creating  new  Crimes.  It  appears  from  his  Laws,  that  if  Men  were  guilty  of  Of- 
fences for  which  they  were  unable  themfelvcs  to  pay  the  Penalty,  and  their  Relations  would  not 
do  it  for  them,  they  loft  their  Liberty,  and  this  feems  to  be  the  Source,  or  at  leaft  the  principal 
Source  of  Bondage  among  the  Saxons, 
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France,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,   who  was  Son  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Third. 

Kiseldeft  SouEthelstan  fucceeded  him,  who  was  in  the  Flower  of  Lis 
Age  in  A.  D.  925,  and  was  with  great  Solemnity  crowned  at  Kingfton 
upon  Thames.  Some  Troubles  are  laid  to  have  clouded  the  Dawn  of  his 
Reign,  which  were  however  compoied  without  Bloodfhed.  He  held 
feveral  Synods  and  General  Affemblies,  in  which  many  excellent 
Laws  were  enacted  for  eftablifhing  Peace  and  good  Order,  promoting 
the  due  Adminiftration  of  Juftice,  preventing  Frauds,  and  regulating  the 
feveral  Mints  throughout  the  Kingdom,  all  of  them  agreeable  to  and  in 
Support  of  Alfred's  Plan  h. 

Hr.  was  diverted  from  his  Attention  to  civil  Affairs  by  the  Incurfions  of 
the  Northumbrian  Danes  in  Conjunction  with  the  Scots,  againft  whom, 
acting  with  great  Vigour  and  Succefs,  he  brought  them  to  demand  a  Peace, 
which  he  granted  upon  very  eafy  Terms.  This  was  far  from  being  at- 
tended with  fuch  an  Effect  as  he  might  reafonably  have  expected.  For 
perceiving  that  his  Power  was  continually  increaiing,  the  Welch,  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, the  Iriih  Danes  under  their  King  Anlaff,  with  the  Scots, 
formed  a  general  Confederacy  againft  him,  and  aiiembled  a  numerous  Army 
and  a  prodigious  Fleet  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  Uland,  from  whence 
they  intended  to  have  invaded  him  in  the  Heart  of  his  Dominions,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  to  have  made  Defcents  on  different  Parts  of  the  Coaft. 

But  Ethelftan  prevented  this  by  marching  againft  them  with  a  potent 
Army  and  a  competent  Naval  Force,  with  which  he  gained,  though  not 
without  great  Bloodfhed  and  Difficulty,  a  moft  decifive  Victory,  in  which 
the  Slaughter  was  greater  than  in  any  Battle  before  that  Time  fought  in 
this  Ifland.  This  iignal  Event  happened  A.  D.  938,  and  we  have  a  very 
pathetiek,  though  poetical  Account  of  it  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  fo  much 
the  more  remarkable,  as  though  delivered  .in  a  moil  pompous  Stile,  yet  it  is 
not  intermixed  with  any  of  thofe  fabulous  Miracles,  that,  to  do  Honour  to 

b  The  Laws  of  King  Athelftan  breathe  a  true  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  and  are  calculated  for 
the  public  Benefit  of  the  yhoie  Community.  He  mews  bimfelf  particularly  anxious  for  preferving 
"the  public  Peace,  that  is,  an  unil  >rra  ..n d  univerfai  Submiffion  to  the  Laws.  He  is  remarkably 
fevere  againft  Judges  departing  from  their  Duty.  He  ordains  that  all  Pieces  of  Money  of  the 
lame  Value  mould  be  of  the  fame  Weight  and  Fineuef,  where-ever  coiaeift  and  adjudges  the 
Mailer  of  the  Mint  guilty  of  Fraud  therein,  to  lofe  his  Hand,  In  his  Statutes  there  are  man)  Pro- 
vifions  againft  Fraud  and  Oppofition,  and  it  is  very  eafy  to  diftinguifli  from  the  whole  Tenor  of 
Them,  that  they  were  made  wheij  the  Condition  of  the  Subject  was  in  refpeft  to  part  Days  become 
fefe  and  eafy,  the  Provilions  in  them  plainly  declaring,  that  through  the  Operation  of  Alfred's 
Syllem  theie  were  become  thriving  Times. 

y  y  2  this 
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this  great  Prince,  have  been  invented  and  inferted  in  their  Accounts  by  other 
Monkiih  Hiftorians  c.  The  King  after  this  Succefs  turned  his  Arms,  as  in 
other  Places  we  have  already  mentioned,  againft  Weft  Wales,  difpoiTefling 
the  Cornilh  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  driving  them  beyond  the  River  Tamar, 
and  feizing  the  Illes  of  Scilly  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  Rendezvous 
of  the  Irifti  and  Danifh  fleets.  A.  D.  941  he  deceafed  in  the  Fifteenth 
Year  of  his  Reign,  unmarried,  and  of  courfe  without  Iflue. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  Edmund,  a  young  Prince  of  a  mar- 
tial Spirit,  and  of  a  very  active  Temper.  Againft  him  the  Danes  be- 
gan to  ftir  on  all  Sides,  which  afforded  him  Ground  to  difpoflefs  them  of 
feveral  great  Towns  which  they  had  hitherto  held  in  Mercia,  and  which 
he  now  fortified  and  peopled  with  Saxons.  Afterwards  on  frefh  Provoca- 
tion he  entered  into  and  fubdued  great  Part  of  Northumberland,  but  on 
the  humble  Submiffion  of  Two  of  their  Kings  he  concluded  a  Peace  on 
Condition  that  they  embraced  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  became  Sponfor  at  their  Baptifms.  But  they  quickly  apoftatized 
and  the  War  broke  out  afrefh,  on  which  he  attacked  them  with  a  nume- 
rous Army,  and,  by  the  Aihftance  of  a  Prince  of  South  Wales,  reduced  the 
beft  Part  of  their  Dominions.  In  this  War  alfo  he  made  himfelf  Mafter 
of  Cumberland,  then  an  independent  Sovereignty,  which  he  generoufly  be- 
ftovved  on  Malcolm  King  of  Scots,  upon  Condition  that  he  defended  the 
Northern  Parts  of  England  againft  any  future  Attempts  of  the  Danes* 
by  which  Tenure  it  was  held  by  him  and  his  SucceiTorsd. 

This 

c  In  the  Chronicles  written  fince  the  Conqueft,  we  have  fome  ftrange,  not  to  fay  incredible 
Stories  of  this  Prince's  Piety.  In  his  March  Northwards  it  is  faid,  that  he  went  to  pay  his  De- 
votions at  the  Shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverly,  where  he  promifed,  that  if  he  obtained  Victory,, 
by  the  Interceflion  of  the  Saint,  he  would  make  large  Donations  to  his  Church,  in  Token  of 
which  he  pawned  his  Knife,  which  on  his  Return,  with  Victory,  he  redeemed  by  the  full  Per- 
formance of  his  Promife.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  being  near  Dunbar,  he  prayed  for  fome  fignal 
Proof  that  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  dependent  upon  his,  and  thereupon  ftruck  his 
Sword  an  Ell,  or  as  fome  fay  Three  Ells  deep  into  a  Rock.  But  the  more  ancient  Chronicles,  though 
they  mention  his  Victories,  are  filent  as  to  the  Miracles.  It  is  however  true,  that  he  rcftored 
Lands  that  had  been  taken  from  the  See  of  Durham,  and  by  his  Charter  granted  largely  to  the 
Church  of  Beverly,  as  in  reality  he  did  to  almoft  every  great  Monaflery  in  the  Kingdom.  It 
may  not  be  ami  fs  to  add,  that  like  his  Grandfather  he  was  a  very  learned  and  ftudious  Prince. 

d  It  feems  very  certain,  that  at  this  Time  Cumberland  was  an  independent  Kingd.om,  but  per- 
haps it  is  not  quite  fo  certain,  who  were  its  Inhabitants.  Camden  inclines  to  think  they  were 
the  Remains  of  the  ancient  Biitons ;  but  from  Circumftances  it  may  admit  of  fome  Doubt 
whether  they  were  not  Danes.  Whoever  they  were,  Edmund  by  the  Affift.ince  of  Leolin  King 
of  South  Wales  entirely  fubdued  them,  and  beftowed  this  Kingdom,  as  the  Scots  Chronicles 
admit,  on  a  Prince  of  their  Nation,  whofe  Name  was  Malcolm,  the  Englifh  Hiftorians  make  him 
King  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  fay  he  was  their  Prince  and  Heir  apparent.  It  fhould  feem,  that 
this  was  a  very  wife  Conctffion,  for  by  this  Means  the  Scots  were  interefted  in  keeping  out  the 
Danes,  with  whom  they  had  often  leagued  before.     The  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us,  that  Cnmber- 
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This  great  Monarch  was  an  able  Statefman  as  well  as  a  gallant  Captain, 
as  from  the  Laws  made  by  him  evidently  appears,  affording  the  ftrongeft 
Proofs  of  his  Zeal  for  the  public k.  Good,  his  Affection  for  his  Subjects, 
and  his  Regard  to  the  Conltitution.  It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  to  thefe 
Principles  he  facrificed  his  Life,  for  fitting  at  Table  on  a  Feafl  Day,  and 
feeing  One  who  had  been  outlawed  for  his  Crimes  enter  the  Hall,  he  rofe 
and  feized  him  :  A  Struggle  between  them  enfuing,  they  fell  together, 
when  the  Villain  drawing  a  Knife,  thruft  it  into  the  King's  Bowels,  and 
killed  him  on  the  Spot,  to  the  general  Grief  of  the  People,  in  the  Seventh 
Year  of  his  Reign.  He  left  his  Dominions  much  enlarged,  and  his  Sub- 
jects in  great  Profperity  e. 

But  his  Two  Sons  being  Infants  at  the  Time  of  his  Deceafe,  he  was 
fucceeded  in  the  Throne  by  his  Brother  Edred,  a  Prince  of  great  Prudence, 
whoreduced  the  Northumbrians,  awed  the  Scots,  and  maintainedhis  Kingdom 
in  much  Tranquillity  during  a  Reign  of  between  Nine  and  Ten  Years.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  the  eldeft  of  his  Nephews  Edwy,  Edwic,  or  Edwin,  the 
Son  of  King  Edmond,  a  Youth  of  whom  the  Pvlonkilh  Writers  report  many 
Things  very  dishonourable  in  refpect  to  his  Manners,  which  however  arehardly 
credible,  fince  at  the  Time  of  his  Accefiion  he  was  fcarce  Fourteen.  The 
Truth  feems  to  be  their  Profperity  had  corrupted  the  Bulk  of  the  Clergy, 
great  Diffenfions  having  arifen  between  the  Monks  headed  by  Dunftan, 
afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  whom  this  King  banilhed,  and  the 
fecular  Priefts  whom  he  fupported.  In  confequence  of  the  Animoiities 
which  thefe  Difputes  occalioned,  his  Brother  Edgar  was  inverted  with 
Regal   Authority    over    the    Countries    of  Mercia  and    Northumberland, 

land  was  given  to  Malcolm  to  be  Confederate  with  the  Kftig  by  Sea  and  by  Land.  This 
Conce/fion  had  its  EfFeift: ;  the  Scots  held  Cumberland  till  the  Norman  Couqueft,  and  the  Heir 
of  their  Crown  was  ftiied  Lord  of  Cumberland,  and  often  according  to  the  Mode  of  thofe  Times 
King. 

e  The  Reduction  of  Northumberland,  which  Term,  according  to  the  Acceptation  of  thofe 
Times,  comprehended,  as  hath  been  (hewn,  Two  Kingdoms  exclufive  of  that  of  Cumberland, 
was  a  very  considerable  Acquifition,  and  having  coft  much  Blood  and  Trouble,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  King  Edmund  laboured  by  every  Method  to  preferve  it  to  his  Succeflbrs.  It  was  with 
this  Intent,  that  he  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  the  Saxon  Policy  in  thofe  Northern  Countries,  and 
no  Doubt  to  promote  the  general  Tranquillity,  he  n  fe  Laws  which  are  (till 

extant,  and  which  are  entirely  calculated  to  promote  that  Harmony  and  1  er  ol  Living,, 

which  Alfred  made  the  Bafis  of  his  Conftitution.     It  was  not  ho  i    fy  to  fubdue  that  fierce 

and  quarrelfome  Difpofitior*-  which  ftill  prevailed,  notwithftanding  the  goo.!  Laws  mad':  to  reprefs 
it.  All  we  know  of  the  Perfon  who  killed  the  King  is  his  Nam?,  which  was  Leof,  and  from  his 
intruding  himfelf  into  the  Royal  Prefence,  as  well  as  his  being  per]  I  nowri  to  !  we 

may  conclude  that  he  was  not  of  the  Dregs  of  the  People. 

which 
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which  Edwy  could  not  prevent,  or  with  Patience  endure  j  £o  that  in  the 

Space  of  Two  Years  he  died  in  Difcontent f. 

j. 

By  his  Demife  Edgar  became  King  of  all  England,  A.  D.  957,  at  the 
Age  of  Sixteen.  He  was  a  Prince  of  a  firm,  generous,  and  intrepid 
Temper,  accompanied  with  an  Attention  and  a  Degree  of  Prudence  far 
above  his  Years.  He  was  equally  active  and  vigilant,  knew  perfectly  the 
Superiority  of  his  own  Strength  to  that  of  his  Neighbours,  ftudied  to  maintain 
and  increafe  it,  but  except  the  adjacent  Iflands  and  fome  Part  of  Ireland, 
he  made  no  Conquefts,  contenting  himfelf  with  that  Submifiion  which, 
without  extorting  it,  was  readily  paid  to  his  Power.  By  this  wife  Con- 
duct he  acquired  the  glorious  Surname  of  the  Peaceable  g.  He  con- 
verted the  Tribute  of  Wales  into  the  Delivery  of  a  certain  Number  of  the 
Heads  of  Wolves,  and  thereby  in  a  great  Meafure  extirpated  them. 

He  treated  all  the  other  Princes  of  the  Iiland  with  equal  Kindnefs  and 
Refpect,  encouraged  a  Refort  of  Foreigners  to  his  Court,  and  thereby 
extended  his  Reputation  through  all  Chriftendom.  He  kept  his  Garrifons 
complete,  his  Forces  in  good  Order  arid  in  conftant  Motion,  and  all  his 
Cities  and  great  Towns  in  a  State  of  Defence.  His  naval  Force,  which 
was  very  confiderable,  he  divided  into  Eaft,  Weil,  and  North  Squadrons, 
and  vifited  them  annually  after  Eafter,  by  which  the  Coafts  were  equally 
fecured  againft  Pirates  and  Invalions.  In  the  Winter  he  went  in  Progrefs 
through  his  Dominions,  infpecting  the  Behaviour  of  his  Officers  Civil  and 
Military.     He  was  much  in  the  Intereft  of  the  Clergy,  and  efpecially  of 

f  The  People  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Humber  being  long  ufed  to  another  Kind  of  Life,  and 
not  at  all  relifhing  the  Reftraints  impofed  by  Edmund's  Laws,  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  called  back 
Anlaff  a  Daoifli  Prince,  who  had  formerly  ruled  them:  But  growing  very  foon  weary  of  him, 
they  drove  him  out  and  fet  up  another,  againft:  whom  Edred  came  with  an  Army,  and  in  a 
fhort  Time  difpoffeffed  him,  rcftored  the  Saxon  Polit)',  to  which,  tired  with  repeated  Revolu- 
tions, the  People  now  more  willingly  fubmitted.  It  is  not  impoffible  that  upon  the  Death  of  Ed- 
red  the  Saxon  Nobility  might  think  it  good  Policy  to  elect  Prince  Edgar  to  the  Kingdoms  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland,  as  the  moll  probable  Means  of  keeping  the  People  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned Country  in  due  Obedience,  leaving  Weft:  Saxony,  Kent,  and  the  Eaft  Angles  to  King  Edwy, 
who  is  faid  to  have  banifhed  Dunftan,  for  not  rendering  him  an  Account  of  the  Treafure 
which  his  Uncle  Edred  had  committed  to  his  Charge. 

8  As  this  Monarch  was  very  young,  his  wife  Conduct  mod  be  attributed  to  good  Advice. 
This  feems  to  have  been  given  him  by  Dunftan,  whom  he  recalled,  and  who,  whatever  his  Cha- 
racter in  other  Refpccts  might  be,  was  certainly  a  great  Politician.  He  was  a  Man  of  Quality  by 
Birth,  had  an  excellent  Education,  came  early  into  the  Management  of  publick  Affairs,  and  had 
conducted  them  with  Succefs.  He  fixed  in  his  Mailer's  Mind  the  Love  of  Peace,  as  moft  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  Situation  of  his  Affairs,  the  conciliating  the  Affections  of  his  Subjects,  and  the 
Maintenance  of  his  own  Greatnefs  and  Glory.  His  Neighbours  obferving  this  Difpofition,  were 
the  lefs  alarmed  at  his  Power,  and  faw  their  own  Intereft  in  Living  wiih  him  upon  good  Terms, 
■as  on  the  other  Hand  his  People  felt  the  good  Effects  of  his  Policy  in  their  own  Happinefs. 

the 
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the  Monks,  building  or  repairing  upwards  of  Forty  religious  Houfes  in  dif- 


ferent Parts  of  the  Kingdom  h. 


He  raifed  alfo  feveral  other  Structures,  and  his  Nobility  imitating  his 
Example,  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Embellilhment  and  Improve- 
ment of  his  Dominions,  to  which  no  Prince  ever  (hewed  more  fteady 
Attention,  His  Laws  Eccleliaftic  and  Civil,  as  from  the  flourifhing 
Condition  of  his  Subjects,  they  were  more  numerous  than  any  of  his 
Predecelfors,  fhewed  plainly  what  good  Effects  had  arifen  from  Alfred's 
Syftem,  and  as  well  as  the  whole  Tenor  of  his  Conduct,  were  plainly  cal- 
culated to  extend  and  carry  it  to  the  higheft  Perfection.  He  was  A.  D.  973 
crowned  with  great  Solemnity  at  Bath  on  Whitfunday  K 

He  proceeded  from  thence  to  Chefter,  where  he  was  attended  by  feveral 
of  his  tributary  Princes.  His  uninterrupted  Profperity  induced  him  to 
affume,  as  his  Charters  mew,  the  Name  of  Emperor,  and  other  lofty  Titles 
unclaimed  by  his  Anceflors  k.     Yet  with  all  thefe  mining  Qualities,  which. 

rendered. 


h  The  Saxon  Chronicle  afierts,  that  never  any-  Prince  looked  more  attentively  than  he  did  to 
all  the  different  Duties  of  his  Station,  and  that  he  had  a  more  potent  Fleet  than  any  of  his  Pre- 
deceflbrs.  Florence  of  Worcelrer  and  Roger  Hoveden  fpeak  of  Three  Squadrons  of  Twelve 
hundred  yieflels  each  ;  John  Brompton  makes  them  Four  thoufjnd,  and  others  have  gone  frill 
er.  But  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  our  belt  Guide,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  that  he 
could  man  io  great  a  Fleet,  or  provide  for  the  Support  of  his  Seamen,  if  his  Subjects  had  not 
carried  on  a  very  extenfive  raul  lucrative  Commerce,  of  which  the  flourifhing  State  of  all  Things 
iu  his  Reign  is  another  Argument  not  to  be  controverted. 

i  Some  Writers  fay,  that  Edgar  was  crowned  as  ufual  at  Kingfton  at  the  Entrance  of  his 
Xeign,  by  Odo  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  lhew,  is  improbable  at  leaft. 
Others  fay  his  Coronation  was  deferred  as  a  Penance  enjoined  by  Dunitan.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicles dilfer  in  the  Year,  for  fome  Copies  make  it  Nine  hundred  Seventy-two,  others  Nine  hun- 
dred Seventy-three;  but  fpeak  of  it  as  done  with  extraordinary  Solemnity,  and  with  a  great 
Relort  to  Bath  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy.  Leland  in  his  Itinerary,  vol  ii.  fol  39,  hath  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  Paffage.  "  King  Eadgar  was  crounid  with  much  Joy  and  Honor  at  St.  Peter's 
"  in  Bath,  wherapon  he  bare  a  gret  Zeale  to  the  Towne,  and  gave  very  great  Fraunchefea  and 
"  Privilges  onto  it.  In  Knowlege  wherof,  they  pray  in  al  their  Ceremonies  for  th^.Soule  of 
"•  King  Eadgar.  And  at  Whitfunday-tyde,  at  the  which  Tyme  Men  fay  that  Eadgar  there  was 
"  crounid,  ther  is  a  King  eleclid  at  Bath  every  Year  of  the  Townefmen  in  the  joyful  Remem* 
**  braunce  of  King  Edgar,  and  the  Privileges  gyven  to  the  Toun  by  hym.  This  King  is  fellid 
*'  and  his  Adhertntes  by  the  richeft  JMcnne  of  the  Toun."  The  Saxon  Chronicle  fays,  that  he 
vent  from  hence  to  Chefter,  where  he  was  met  by  Six  Princes.  Our  other  Chronicles  tells  us  of 
F/ght  tributary  Kings,  viz.  thofe  of  ScotlanJ,  Cumberland,  Man,,  and  Five  Sovereign  of  Wales, 
who  rowed  him  in  his  Barge  on  the  River  Dee. 

k  As  to  the  lofty  Stile  of  this  Prince,  the  Reader  may  find  what  is  advanced  in  the  Text 
proved  in  the  learned  Sclden's  Titles  of  Honour  (in  his  Works)  Vol.  v.  col.  141,   142,  Inftanceu 
might  be  alfo  given  from  our  ancient.  Hiftoiians.     But  the  learned  Writer  we  have  mentioned  • 
hath  produced  (Mare  Claufum  feiude  Dominio  Maris,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.)  another  Charter,  the  Begin- 

\S>t  which,   though  we   hay.t:  little  Room,  we  muft  tranjeribe,  bscaufe  authenticated  by. the.: 

Sentimeni 
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rendered  him  the  Delight  of  his  People,  he  wanted  not  many,  and  fomc 
of  thefe  great  Vices.  His  Lewdnefs  was  inexcufable,  and  attended  with 
the  moft  fatal  Confequences.  The  Luxury  of  his  Court  was  exceffive. 
He  was  too  laviih  of  his-  Favours  to  Strangers,  gave,  as  his  Saxon  Sub- 
jects thought,  too  great  Encouragement  to  the  Danes,  and  was  very  par- 
tial to  the  Monks  from  a  Mixture  of  Superftition  and  Policy,  who  in  Re- 
turn were  very  ufeful  Instruments  to  him  while  Living,  and  in  their  His- 
tories after  his  Death  magnified  his  Virtues  and  extenuated  his  Failings. 
After  a  Reign  of  Glory  and  Peace,  he  died  at  laft  in  the  Arms  of  Vic- 
tory. For  the  Welfh  having  raifed  fome  Commotions  on  the  Frontiers, 
he  entered  Glamorganfhire  with  a  puiffant  Army,  and  triumphing  over  his 
Enemies,  fuffered  his  Forces  to  plunder  the  Country ;  but  being  ftruck 
with  the  Mifery  of  the  People,  he  ordered  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Booty 
to  be  reftored.  In  his  Return  from  this  Expedition,  he  died  after  a  mort 
Illnefs  in  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  and  to  the  univerfal  Sorrow  of  his  Sub- 
jects, A.  D.  075-. 

His  eldeft  Son,  Edward,  was  advanced  to  the  Throne  by  the  Credit  of 
Dunftan,  who  by  his  Father  had  been  made  fucceflively  Bifhop  of  Worcefter 
and  London,  and  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager, Elfrida,  endeavouring,  though  ineffectually,  to  place  the  Crown  on 
the  Head  of  her  own  Son,  though  an  Infant.  The  young  King  himfelf 
was  but  Fourteen  at  his  Accefiion,  and  under  the  Tuition  of  Dunftan, 
behaved  very  well  during  his  fhort  Reign,  affording  great  Hopes  to  his 
Subjects  that  he  would  refemble  his  Father;  but  before  he  had  enjoyed 
the  regal  Dignity  Four  Years,  he  was  cruelly  murthered,  fome  fay  by 
the  Command,  others  by  the  Hand  of  his  Stepmother,  and  from  an  Opi- 
nion of  his  Innocence  and  Virtue,  is  filled  in  our  Hillories  Edward  the 
Martyr. 

Sentiments  of  thofe  excellent  Judges  of  our  Hiftory  and  Laws,  Mr.  Camden,  Primate  Uftier,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Jufti.ce  Coke;  thus  it  runs,  "  By  the  abundant  Goodnefs  of  Almighty  God,  who  is  the 
"  King  of  Kings,  I  Edgar  King  of  England,  and  of  all  the  Kings  of  the  Iflands,  and  of  the 
"  Ocean  lying  round  about  Britain,  and  of  all  the  Nations  that  are  included  within  the  Cir- 
"  cuit  thereof.  Supreme  Lord  and  Governor,  do  render  Thanks  to  the  fame  Almighty  God  my 
"  King,  who  hath  enlarged  my  Empire  thus,  and  exalted  it  above  the  Royal  Eftate  of  my  Pro- 
"  genitors,  who  although  they  arrived  to  the  Monarchy  of  all  England,  ever  Jince  the  Time  of 
"  Athelftan  (who  was  theFirft  that  by  Force  of  Arms  fubdued  the  Englifh  and  all  the  Nations  that 
"  inhabit  Britain)  yet  none  of  them  ever  attempted  to  extend  their  Empire  beyond  the  Bounds 
"  thereof.  But  the  Divine  Goodnefs  hath  favoured  me  fo  far,  as  befide  the  Engliih  Empire,  to 
"  enable  me  to  fubdue  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Ocean,  with  their  moft  flout 
"  and  mighty  Kings  even  as  far  as  Norway,  and  the  greateft  Part  of  Ireland,  together  with 
"  their  moft  famous  City  of  Dublin.  All  which  (by  God's  Grace  and  Affiftance)  I  have  fubdued, 
"  and  made  their  Necks  to  ftoop  under  the  Yoke  of  my  Command."  This  finely  is  a  clear  Con- 
firmation, and  a  decifive  Proof  as  to  this  Monarch's  maritime  Power. 

His 
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His  Brother  Ethelred  fucceeded  him  A.  D.  978,  being  at  that  Time 
about  Twelve  Years  of  Age,  and  proved  One  of  the  mod  unhappy  Princes 
who  ever  wore  a  Diadem.  His  Kingdom  at  the  Time  of  his  Accemon 
enjoyed  a  profound  Peace,  and  was  in  the  mofr  flourifhing  Condition  '.  But 
this  State  was  quickly  and  difmally  altered,  for  the  Danes  renewed  their  In- 
Vafions,  from  whence  the  molt  dreadful  Confequences  enfued.  Luxury 
prevailing  through  all  Ranks  of  People,  excited  fuch  an  Appetite  for  Riches, 
as  corrupted  the  Morals  and  enervated  the  Minds  of  the  whole  Nation. 
The  Nobility  already  become  too  powerful,  grew  equally  profligate  and 
ambitious;  Avarice  and  a  Defire  of  Rule  grew  general  among  the  Clergy, 
while  the  Commons  became  poor  and  oppreffed,  being  expofed  to  the  Arts 
and  Infolence  of  both.  The  King  was  conftantly  and  fhamefully  betrayed, 
fo  that  his  Armies  and  Fleets,  though  very  great,  were  frequently  difllpated 
without  coming  to  Action,  or  defeated  when  they  did.  The  victorious 
Danes  with  their  ufual  Fury  took  and  deftroyed  nioft  of  the  Cities  and 
great  Towns  except  London,  plundering  the  Villages  and  open  Country 
without  Mercy,  and  fhedding  the  Blood  of  Multitudes  without  the  fmalleft 
Reipedt  to  Age,  Sex,  or  Condition,  after  exhaufiing  by  repeated  Subfidies, 
fo  well  known  by  the  Name  of  Dane-gelt,  whatever  the  poor  People 
had  left  m. 

1  From  the  Time  that  the  Northumbrians  were  totally  fubdued  by  King  Edred  to  the  firft  De- 
predations by  the  Danes  in  the  Reign  of  Ethelred,  there  elapfed  about  Thirty  Years,  during 
which  Space  the  Kingdom  of  England  enjoyed  uninterrupted  Felicity.  During  this  Period  the 
Saxon  Conftitution  was  fettled  and  perfected,  fo  that  the  People  enjoyed  every  Thing  they  could 
with,  ftricF  Juftice,  Trials  by  Juries,  and  equal  Diftribution  of  their  Lands  on  the  Demife  of 
the  Father  of  a  Family,  no  Forfeitures  but  for  Treafon,  great  Encouragement  given  to  In- 
duftry,  in  confequence  of  which  the  Country  was  thoroughly  cultivated,  and,  from  the  Export  of 
its  native  Commodities,  blefled  with  a  lucrative  Commerce.  In  order  to  form  fome  Idea  of  the 
State  and  Circumftances  of  the  Saxons  in  their  different  Periods,  the  Reader  may  compare  King 
Alfred's  Teftament  in  the  Edition  of  Afler's  Annals  by  Wife,  p.  73,  with  that  of  Prince 
jEthelftat)  eldeft  Son  to  King  Ethelred,  in  the  Appendix  to  Somuer's  Treatife  of  Gavelkind, 
p.  197. 

m  The  firft  Raifing  of  this  Tribute  to  procure  a  temporary  CefTation  of  the  Danim  Depreda- 
tions is  fixed  by  our 'Chronicles  to  A.  D.  99 1,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  advifed  by  Sirictis  Arch- 
bimop  of  Canterbury,  the  Sum  then  given  was  Ten  thoufand  Founds.  In  the  Space  of  Twenty 
Years  this  Dane-geld,  or  Money  for  the  Danes,  was  Five  Times  collected,  and  amounted  in  the 
■\\  hole  to  One  hundred  Thirty-four  thoufand  Pound?,  which  wo.ild  coin  into  about  Four  hundred 
thoufand  of  our  Money.  This  Tribute  was  raifed  by  the  Confent  of  General  Councils,  and  mult 
therefore  have  been  levied  according  to  certain  Proportions  through  the  Kingdom.  This  great 
and  genual  Tax  was  exclufive  of  what  Rinjbms  the  Danes  extorted  from  particular  Places. 
After  their  Cruelties  and  Oppreffion  at  Canterbury,  they  carried  away  the  then  Aichbifhop  Elphe- 
gus,  and  after  keeping  him  Prifoner  on  board  their  Fleet  for  a  Year,  they  put  him  on  Shore 
at  Greenwich,  where,  on  his  refufiog  to  levy  Three'  thoufand  Pounds  upon  his  Tenants  for  his 
Ranfora,   they  put  him  to  Death  wan  molt  barbarous  Cruelties,  A.  D,  1012. 

Vol.  II.  Z  z  These 
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These  Miferies  occafioned,  though  they  could  by  no  Means  juftify,  the 
general  Maffacre  of  the  Danes  that  were  fettled  through  the  Kingdom, 
which  was  perpetrated  A.  D.  1002,  a  bloody  Expedient!  that  did  not  in 
any  Degree  anfwer  its  Intention.  Swaine  King  of  Denmark  revenged  it  by 
a  frefh  Invafion,  and  though  he  met  with  much  Refiftance  and  ibme  De- 
feats, yet  perfifting  fteadily  in  profecuting  the  War,  and  receiving  con- 
tinually frefh  Supplies  of  his  Countrymen,  he  at  length  drove  Ethelred  to 
fuch  Straits,  that  after  fending  his  Queen  and  her  Children  to  her  Brother 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  conftrained  for  his  own  Safety  to  follow 
them.  Upon  this  Swaine  was  generally  fubmitted  to,  and  is  confidered  as 
the  firft  Danifh  King  ruling  here  ". 

But  upon  his  fudden  Death  Ethelred  returned  and  refumed  the  Govern- 
ment, though  with  no  better  Fortune  than  before,  the  Danes  ftill  labour- 
ing to  eftablifh  their  Conqueft,  and  the  Saxons  to  repel  their  Attacks ;  and 
thus  the  Strength  of  the  Nation  was  daily  exhaufted  by  unfuccefsful 
Struggles.  The  Current  of  our  Hiftories  attributes  all  thefe  Dilafters  to  the 
Weaknefs  and  Inactivity  of  the  Prince,  whom  they  ftile  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  yet  the  Facts  they  relate  point  out  plainly  other  Caufes  more 
adequate  to  the  Effect,  and  that  feem  to  exculpate  him  ;  but  above  all,  his 
Laws,  of  which  there  are  many,  fpeak  quite  another  Dilpofition,  and  as  it 
alio  appears,  that  he  acted  generally  by  the  Advice  of  his  Great  Council, 
he  could  not  be  efteemed  an  arbitrary  Prince,  and  therefore  it  feems  unjuft 
to  throw  the  whole  Blame  upon  him  °.  In  this  Manner,  often  in  the  Field 
expofed  to  continual  Dangers,  and  with  very  few  Intervals  of  Reft,  Ethel- 
red wore  out  a  forrowful    and   diftracted  Reign    of  Thirty-feven  Years, 

»  The  Maflacre  of  the  Danes  was  on  November  the  Thirteenth  A.  D.  1002,  not  long  after  the 
King's  Marriage  to  Emma  Daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  Carnage  was  no  Doubt  very 
great,  though  it  might  not  be  univerfal.  Several  Reafons  have  been  given  for  it,  but  the  moll 
probable  is  that  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  the  King  had  Intelligence  of  their  having  formed 
a  Defign  to  murder  him  and  all  his  Nobility.  King  Swaine,  for  the  Space  of  about  Ten  Years, 
wafted  almoft  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  with  Fire  and  Sword,  destroying  many  Cities,  Towns, 
and  Villages,  and  plundering  others,  fo  that  this  is  looked  upon  as  the  Second  general  Devaftation 
by  the  Danes,  and  is  attefted  not  only  by  our  own,  but  by  foreign,  and  even  by  the  Danifh 
Chronicles. 

0  This  King  Ethelred  came  to  the  Crown,  as  we  have  fhewn,  when  a  Child,  and  was  from  the 
beginning  hated  by  Archbifhop  Dunftan  and  the  Monks,  who  were  now  become  rich,  felf-in- 
terefted,  and  in  all  Refpects  exceedingly  degenerated.  They  forgot  the  Obligations  they  were 
under  to  his  Father  Edgar,  and  to  himfelf,  and  their  Lands  being  exempted  by  the  Laws,  they 
would  contribute  nothing  voluntary,  even  in  the  Depth  of  their  Diftrefs,  to  the  Support  of  their 
Sovereign  or  fellow  Subjects.  It  appears  plainly  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  the  King  fre- 
quently confulted  his  Nobility  and  his  Bifhops,  whofe  Advice  he  followed,  and  it  is  alfo  no  lefs 
plainly  faid,  that  he  was  as  frequently  deceived  and  betrayed  by  thofe  he  confulted  ;  fo  that  inftead 
of  being  branded  with  the  ignominious  Epithet  of  Unready,  he  ought  in  Juflice  to  have  been 
ililed  Ethelred  the  Unfortunate. 

dying 
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dying  poffeffed  of  but  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Kingdom,  which  was  inherited 
by  the  eldeft  of  his  furviving  Sons. 

Edmund  was  a  Prince,  who,  as  our  Hiftories  report,  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent Difpofition  from  his  Father,  info  much  that  from  his  Strength,  his 
Courage,  and  indefatigable  Activity  in  War,  he  had  obtained  the  Surname 
of  Ironside.  This  gallant  Monarch  fought  with  different  Succefs  Six 
feveral  Battles  againft  the  Danes,  and  on  the  Point  of  fighting  the  Seventh, 
after,  as  fome  fay,  a  fingle  Combat  he  came  to  an  Agreement  with  his 
Competitor  Canutus,  by  which  the  Kingdom  was  divided  between  them. 
Not  long  afterthis  hedeceafed  fuddenly,  or,  as  fome  affirm,  was  bafely  mur- 
dered at  Oxford  by  the  Traitor  Eadric,  or  at  lea  ft:  by  his  Procurement, 
who  had  lb  often  betrayed  both  him  and  his  Father  p,  whom  this  King 
outlived  only  a  few  Months. 

Canutus,  Cnute,  or  Knut,  the  Son  ofSwaine,  thereupon  feized  the 
whole  Kingdom  A.  D.  1016,  though  Edmund  left  behind  him  both  Bre~ 
thren  and  Children ;  but  the  Nation,  tired  out  with  a  Series  of  Calamities, 
teniiied  by  a  very  numerous  Danifh  Army,  and  defirous  of  enjoying  Peace, 
fubmitted-and  fuffered  him  to  be  crowned.  He  fhewed  himfelf  in  many 
Refpects  at  leait  worthy  of  this  good  Fortune,  behaving  with  great  Pru- 
dence and  Moderation,  adhering  to  the  Conftitution,  by  calling  general 
Councils,  acting  by  their  Advice,  making  many  good  Laws,  as  appears  by 
thole  that  are  ltill  extant.  He  laboured  diligently  to  incorporate  the  Two 
Nations,  and  with  this  View  efpoufed  Emma  the  Dowager  of  Ethelred. 
By  her  Advice  he  fent  back  a  large  Body  of  his  Danifh  Troops  into  their 
own  Country,  rewarding  them  liberally  for  their  Services  with  Englifh 
Money  q. 

He 

P  This  Eadric  was  a  Man  of  great  Quality  by  Birth,  nobly  allied,  and  very  potent,  fo  that  the 
King  was  obliged  to  ufe  him  in  his  Councils  and  in  his  Armies.  He  was,  as  all  our  Hiftorians 
agree,  an  artful,  intriguing,  infidious  Man,  and  withal  very  avaricious,  whence  he  was  filled  in 
Saxon  Eadric  Strcona,  that  is  Eadric  the  Gatherer,  from  the  great  Eftates  he  acquired,  and  the 
immenfe  Wealth  he  amafled.  Ethelred  to  render  him  faithful  made  him  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  gave 
him  his  Daughter  in  Marriage.  In  Edmund's  (hort  Reign,  he  Twice  hindered  him  from  gaining 
complete  Victories,  and  is  laid  by  moft  Hiftorians  to  have  procured  his  Death,  and  to  have  boaftcd 
of  this  Service  to  Canute,  who  caufed  him  to  be  flain.  This  is  veryfimply  told  by  the  Saxon, 
Chronicle,  Twice  by  Ingulphus  (Hill.  p.  57,  58)  and  with  the  Addition  of  a  Variety  of  Circum- 
flances  by  other  Hiftorians. 

^1  The  Danifh  Troops  were  fent  back  A.  D.  10  iS,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fays  they  had  a 
Sublidy  given  them  of  Seventy-two  thoufand  Pounds,  and  belides  this  Eleven  thonfand  from  th« 
City  of  London.  Some  other  Writers  fay  Eighty  thoufand  from  the  Kingdom,  and  Fifteen  thou- 
fand from  the  City,  which,  confidering  the  vaft  Sums  that  had  been  formerly  levied,  iufiiciently 
■demonitrates  the  Wealth  of  the  Kingdom,  and  in  Proportion  thereto  the  Wealth  of  the  City. 

Z  z  2  Sooa 
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He  made  feveral  Voyages  into  his  Northern  Dominions,  where,  on 
more  than  One  Occafion  he  employed  very  fuccefsfully  his  Saxon  Troops 
ao-ainil  his  Enemies.  It  is  not  clear  from  what  Motive,  except  that  of  dis- 
playing his  Grandeur,  he  made  a  Journey  to  Rome,  where  he  appeared  with 
great  Splendour,  was  received  there  with  great  Refpect,  and  had  very  high 
Honours  paid  him  by  foreign  Princes  in  his  Paffage.  At  his  Return  he 
acted  fuccefsfully  againft  the  Scots.  He  had  the  Title  of  Great  beftowed 
on  him,  as  well  on  account  of  his  Juftice,  Magnanimity,  and  Love  of 
his  Subjects,  as  for  the  many  Victories  he  gained,  and  the  wide  Extent 
of  his  Dominions  r.  He  fpent  the  laft  Years  of  his  Life  in  Peace,  and  in 
performing  many  Works  of  Piety,  deceafing  A.  D.  1036  at  Shaftibury  in 
the  Twentieth  Year  of  his  Reign. 

His  Son  Harold  furnamed  Harefoot,  as  is  faid  from  his  Swiftnefs, 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  Oppo- 
fition  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  headed  by  their  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  and 
the  Intrigues  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  whom  he  afterwards  banifhed. 
This  Prince  made  no  very  great  Figure  either  in  War  or  in  Peace,  though 
he  raifed  feveral  heavy  Impolitions  on  his  Subjects  during  his  fhort  Reign  of 
Four  Years. 

Hardacknute  or  Hardiknute,  the  Son  of  Canutus  by  Queen  Emma, 
afcended  the  Throne  upon  his  Demife,  recalled  his  mother,  and  invited  over 
his  Brother  Edward,  which  were  the  beft  Actions  of  his  Life.  His  R  eign,  like 
that  of  his  Brother,  was  rendered  odious  by  the  heavy  Taxes  that  he  levied 
upon  his  People,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Worcefter  killing  Two  of  the  Col- 
lectors, he  caufed  that  City  to  be  facked  and  deftroyed.  In  other  Refpects  he 
was  an  indolent  and  a  luxurious  Prince,  whence  it  is  no  great  Wonder  that  he 

Soon  after  the  King  held  a  General  Affembly  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  agreed  his  Subjects  fhould 
enjoy  the  Laws  made  by  King  Edgar.  Afterwards  he  publifhed  a  very  full  and  excellent  Code  of 
Laws  Ecclefiaftkal  and  Civil  at  Winchefter,  which  were  to  be  obeyed  alike  by  his  Danifli  and 
Saxon  Subjects. 

t  It  mujft  be  allowed,  that  with  all  his  good  Qualities,  Canute,  either  from  Difpofition  or  Policy, 
exercifed  fome  AcTrs  of  great  Severity.  For  belides  the  Traitor  Eadric,  he  put  to  Death  fome, 
and  banifhed  others  of  the  Engliih  Nobility,  and  this  early  in  his  Reign  (Chron.  de  Mailros,  A.  D. 
1018.)  and  foon  after  he  had  advanced  them,  perhaps  for  their  Perfidy,  to  great  Empl  i  tits. 
He  likewife  fent  Abroad  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood  with  an  Intention,  as  fome  fay,  to  hive 
them  deftroyed,  which  however  is  far  from  being  certain.  Edward  and  Edmund,  Sons  of  King 
Edmund  lronfide,  went  into  Hungary,  where  Edmund  died,  but  Edward  returned  into  England 
;r  the  Reign  of  his  Father's  Brother,  Edward  the  ConlefTor,  yet  did  not  furvive  long,  hut 
left  behind  him  an  only  Son  Edgar  Alluding,  the  laft  Prince  of  the  Saxon  Line.  After  his  Re- 
turn from  Rome,  A.  D.  103 1,  Canute  feemed  intent  on  effacing  from  the  Minds  of  his  People  the 
Memory  of  part  Calamities,  and  to  contribute  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power  to  the  reltoriug  Tran- 
quillity and  good  Order  throughout  his  Dominions. 

was 
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was  not  either  efteemed  or  beloved  by  his  Subjects,  or  his  Death,  which 
happened  iuddenly  at  a  Banquet  in  Lambeth,  at  all  regretted  :  He  fcarce 
reigned  Two  Years.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  thefe  Princes  attempted 
any  Thing  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Conftitution,  the  great  Excellence  of 
which  made  it  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the  Danes  long  fettled  here  than  to  the 
Saxons  themfelves*,  and  fome  Amends  had  been  made  for  the  great  Sums 
levied  by  the  Difiipation  of  their  Father's  Treafures. 

He  was  fuceeded  by  his  Brother  Edward,  who  is  ftiled  ufually,  it 
beino-  the  Cuftom  of  the  Saxons  to  didin^uilh  their  Kines  of  the  fame 
Appellation  by  the  Addition  of  Surnames,  The  Confessor.  He  proved 
a  weak  fuperilitious  Prince,  whom  the  Monks  reprefent  as  a  Saint,  though 
his  Ufage  of  his  Mother  and  his  Queen  feem  not  to  entitle  him  to  any 
fuch  Diitinction.  His  Dominions  were  fometimes  infulted  by,  but  oftener 
threatened  with  foreign  Invasions,  yet  fuffered  much  more  through  the 
predatory  Depredations  of  his  rebellious  Subjects  ;  fo  that  thefe  Calamities, 
joined  to  inclement  Seafons,  prevented  in  a  great  Meafure  the  Repair  of 
thole  Places  that  had  been  in  the  preceding  Troubles  either  injured  or 
deitroyed  f. 

'  It  appears  very  ftrange,  efpecially  to  modern  Hiftorians,  that  the  Danes  fhould  make  no  Efforts 
on  the  Demife  of  Hardiknute,  to  fet  up  fome  One  of  their  own  Nation,  confidering  their  grear. 
Power  ;  jet  the  Wonder  will  be  much  lefTened,  if  we  conflder  that  Canutns  laboured  inceflantly 
to  conciliate  the  Minds  of  his  Subjects,  and  as  fall  as  was  poflible  to  incorporate  them  into  One 
Nation,  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  fliew  from  the  moll  ancientand  authentick  Hiftories  of  thofe 
Times,  he  in  a  great  Meafure  effected  by  Intermarriages,  efpecially  amongft  the  great  Families. 
Befides  this,  Edward  was  on  the  Spot,  and  the  Danes  had  no  Prince  of  their  own,  whofe  Title 
they  could  fupport.  We  mult  alfo  remember  that  the  Danilh  Fleets  and  Armies  were  gone. 
There  is  therefore  no  Reafon  to  credit  what  Pontanus  (in  vit.  Magn.  Boni  lib  v.)  reports,  that  Ha- 
rold, under  Pretence  of  celebrating  the  late  King's  Funeral,  drew  out  the  Danifh  Forces,  and 
caufed  them  in  One  Night  to  be  all  martacred.  As  little  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  John  Bromton's 
Story,  ap.  decern  Script,  col.  934,  that  at  this  Period  the  Englifh  expelled  the  Danes  and  tl  en 
railed  Edward  to  the  Throne.  The  Truth  is,  he  owed  his  Advancement  to  Earl  Godwin, 
HUE  Ingulphi,  p.  62,  who  had  conftantly  adhered  to  his  Mother  Queen  Emma,  the  Widow  of 
Canu'e. 

1  We  have  already  (hewn  the  Methods  taken  by  the  Saxons  to  found  new  Towns,  and  to  en- 
large old  Ones,  which  is  fulficient  to  explain  the  Alterations  that  mull  have  happened  in  mai 
them,  from  the  Change  of  the  Heptarchy  into  a  Monarchy-  In  the  Wars  before  the  Tims  cr  Al- 
fred and  during  his  Reign  and  after,  great  Devaftaticns  happened,  and  though  from  the  Time  of 
Edgar  the  Saxon  Princes  were  very  ailiduous  in  reltoring  and  rebuilding,  yet  from  the  E eg 1 1  1 
of  Etheibert's  Reign  to  the  Clofe  of  it  there  was  a  new  Scene  of  Confufion,  Defolation,  and 
Bloodihed.  We  may  therefore  very  eafily  conceive  that  a  great  Change  was  made  in  the  Face  of 
the  Country,  and  in  the  Condition  of  the  People,  and  of  this  we  have  Two  very  ltrong  Proofs, 
viz.  the  Famines  that  prevailed  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  through 
the  Want  of  Cultivation,  and  the  Exhortation  of  the  Pope  foon  after  the  Norman  Conqueft,  to  re- 
nt >ve  epifcopal  Sees  out  of  mean  and  decayed  Towns  into  thofe  that  were  more  flourlfbing  and 
litter  to  become  Cities* 

HowEVEa 
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However  he  is  faid  to  have  remitted  the  galling  Tax  of  Dane- 
gelt  «,  and  to  have  framed  a  Code  of  Laws  with  a  View  to  the  bring- 
ing the  feveral  Cuftoms  prevailing  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom 
into  One  general  Syftem,  which  in  Part  had  been  attempted,  but  never 
accompliihed  by  any  of  his  Predeceffors.  His  long  Relidence  in  their 
Country  filled  him  with  firong  PrepoffefTIons  in  favour  of  the  Normans, 
which  was  a  Circumftance  highly  difpleafing  to  the  Nation  ;  fo  that,  not- 
withstanding what  is  written  by  the  Bulk,  of  our  Hiftorians  fmce  the  Con- 
queft,  he  was  far  from  being  lb  highly  or  fo  generally  reverenced  and  ef- 
teemed  as  they  would  reprefent  him.  He  fpent  a  large  Sum  of  Money  in 
building  the  Ifately  Structure  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  which  was  hardly 
compleated  and  confecrated  before  it  became  the  Place  of  his  Sepulture. 
He  died  on  the  Eve  of  the  Epiphany,  A.  D.  1066  w. 

Harold  the  Son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  during  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  chief  Conduct  of  his  Affairs,  ftepped  into  the  vacant  Throne,  was 
acknowledged  for  their  King  by  the  Nobility,  and  crowned  by  the  Arch- 
bifliop  of  York,  though  Edgar  Atheling  the  Grandfon  of  Edmund  Iron- 
fide,  and  Grand  Nephew  to  the  deceafed  Edward,  was  in  the  Court,  and 
had  been  conlidered  by  the  Clergy  and  People  as  his  Heir.  Harold  had 
fcarce  aifumed  the  regal  Title  before  he  found  himfelf  threatened  with  an 
Invaiion  from  Normandy,  and  while  he  was  making  Preparations  for  re- 
pelling this,  his  own  Brother  Tofly,  who  had  been  banifhed  by  King  Ed- 

u  Mr.  Selden  very  judicioufly  diftinguifhes  two  different  Kir.ds  of  Danc-gelt  :  The  One  was  a 
Tribute  which  was  paid  to  procure  a  Refpite  from  their  Depredations,  the  latter  was  a  conftant 
annual  Tax  to  protect  the  Country  and  the  Coafts  from  their  Invafions,  which  was  raifed  in  the 
Nature  of  a  Land  Tax,  and  was  employed  in  fitting  out  Ships  of  War,  and  in  the  Maintenance 
of  Seamen.  This  was  alfo  very  frequently  paid  to  the  Danes,  both  before  and  after  the  Ac- 
ceflion  of  Canute,  as  they  were  ready  to  hire  themfelves  for  this  Purpofe,  and  it  was  this  laft  Tax, 
which,  as  fome  of  our  Hiftorians  fay,  amounted  to  about  Thirty-eight  thoufand  Pounds  per  An- 
num, that  was  remitted  by  Edward  the  ConfefTor  when  it  had  fubfifted  for  Thirty-eight  Years, 
and  in  that  Space,  if  their  Accounts  be  right,  amounted  to  about  Four  Millions  of  our  Money. 

w  It  is  aliened  by  John  Bromton  in  his  Chronicle,  ap.  decern  Script,  col.  056,  957.  Henr.  de 
Knyghton,  col.  2338,  that  Edward  the  ConfelTbr  made  fucha  Code  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Text,  and 
he  gives  us  fome  Saxon  Terms  from  it,  which  he  explains  in  Latin  and  in  Fiench.  In  the  Saxon 
Laws  there  are  thefe  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  faid  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror  ;  but  they 
are  a  ftrange  perplexed  Compilation,  and  even  in  thefe  it  is  (aid,  that  they  were  not  called  his  Laws, 
becaufe  he  made  them,  but  becaufe  he  obferved  them.  It  is  likewife  infinuated,  that  from  the 
Acceflion  of  Canutus  the  Saxon  Laws  had  been  buried  in  Oblivion,  and  that  the  great  Merit  of 
Edward  lay  in  his  reviving  thofe  of  King  Edgar,  which,  as  the  Reader  hath  already  feen,  is  not 
conformable  to  Truth,  though  well  calculated  for  the  Purpofes  of  thoie  Times  when  all  In- 
quiries into  Saxon  Learning  was  difcouraged.  As  to  the  Laws  of  King  Edward,  infeittd  by  In- 
gulphus  in  his  Hiftory,  p.  88,  to  which  fome  Additions  were  made  from  MSS.  by  the  learned 
Selden  in  his  Notes  and  Obfervations  upon  Kadmerus,  p.  173 — 194.  thefe  are  published  in  Wil- 
kins's  Collection,  p.  211,  with  a  Latin  Tranflation,  for  the  Conqueror  pubJifhed  them  in  French, 
tho.gh  under  the  Name,  and  as  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confefibr. 

7  ward, 
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ward,  came  with  a  piratical  Squadron,  harrafled  the  Coafts  on  the  Weft 
and  South  Sides  of  the  Ifland,  and  at  length  failed  to  the  North,  landed 
his  Forces,  and  endeavoured  to  repoflefs  himfelf  of  Northumberland,  of 
which  he  had  been  Earl ;  but  Morcar,  then  in  Pofleflion  of  the  County, 
aflifted  by  the  Earl  of  Chefter,  gave  him  Battle,  beat  his  Forces,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  few  Ships  into  the  Ports  of  Scotland. 

As  he  met  with  no  Affiftance  there,  he  was  compelled  to  put  to  Sea 
again,  and  arriving  in  Norway,  perluaded  the  King  to  join  him  with 
a  Fleet  of  fome  Hundred  Sail,  with  which  they  entered  the  Humber,  and 
hnded  a  numerous  Army.  The  Two  Earls  before-mentioned  ventured  to 
fight  them  with  an  inferior  Force,  but  were  beat  with  considerable  Lofs. 
The  News  of  this  Misfortune  obliged  Harold  to  march  Northward,  and 
meeting  his  Enemies  at  Strangford  Bridge,  he  gained  a  complete,  though  a 
very  bloody  Victory,  in  which  Tofty,  and  fome  fay  Harold  Harfager  the. 
Monarch  of  Norway  was  alfo  (lain,  their  whole  Force  deftroyed,  and  only 
a  few  VeSTels  of  their  numerous  Fleet  cfcaped.  At  this  very  critical  Junc- 
ture William  Duke  of  Normandy  landed  in  SuSTex. 

Harold,  who  was  returned  to  London,  and  had  difmifled  Part  of  his 
Army,  marched  immediately  to  oppole  him,  and  after  perfo  ming  all 
that  could  be  expected  from  a  brave  Man,  and  a  very  experienced  Officer, 
was  flam  in  that  fatal  and  decifive  Battle  fought  on  Heathfield  near 
Haflings  on  the  Fourteenth  of  October,  when  he  had  reigned  Forty 
Weeks  and  One  Day.  With  him  fell  the  Saxon  Power,  and  with  it  the 
Spirit  of  the  Saxon  Constitution  was  well  nigh  extinguiftied,  after  that 
Nation's  flourishing  in  this  Ifland  about  the  Space  of  Six  hundred  Years  *.  . 

It  is  hoped  that  upon  Reflection  the  Reader  will  fee  no  juft  Caufe  to 
complain  of  the  Trouble  given  him  in  going  briefly  through  the  Saxon 
Hiftory,  which  at  the  fame  Time  it  exhibits  and  explains  the  memorable 
and  laudable  Actions  of  our  Anceftors,  fhews  alfo  the  Grounds,  the  Growth, 

*  It  hath  been  by  fome  thought  ftrange,  that  the  Fate  of  fo  great  a  Nation  flioulJ  be -decided 
by  a  fingle  Battle  :  A  little  Confideration  will  diminifli  at  leaf!,  if  not  take  away  the  Wonder. 
The  People  had  been  long  harrafled  by  Wars,  and  thereby  their  Numbers  leflerted.  J  a  this  very 
Year  there  were  noJefs  than  Three  very  bloody  and  hard  fought  Battles,  in  which,  as  fome  com- 
pute, there  fell  not  lefs  than  One  hundred  thoufand  Men.  In  the  next  Place,  the  Norman  gave 
them  no  Time  to  breathe,  but  marched  directly  with  his  victorious  Army  to  London.  Add  to 
this,  that  he  immediately  compromifed  Matters  with  the  Clergy,  who  being  very  attentive  to 
their  own  Interefts,  and  being  allowed  their  own  Terms,  acknowledged  William  for  their  King, 
and  the  Archbilhcp  of  lork  crowned  him  at  Chrillmas,  Ten  Weeks  and  Two  Days  after  the 
Battle  of  Mailings,  and  when  there  were  Eleven  Days  wanting  to  complete  the  year  in  which 
Edward  the  ConfefTor  died. 

and 
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and  the  Changes  of  ourConftitution,  as  well  asthe  different  Faces  this  Country 
hath  worn  in  different  Periods.  The  Saxons  brought  with  them  from  Ger- 
many a  rational  Love  of  Liberty,  and  a  juft  Senie  of  the  propereft  Means 
of  preferving  it  in  the  fundamental  Principles  of  their  political  Syftem.  The 
Ferocity  fhewn  at  their  Arrival,  and  which  fubfifted  alio  for  fome  Time 
after,  flowed  from  the  Errors  of  Paganifm.  The  native  Rectitude  of  their 
Minds  appeared  in  that  Docility  with  which  they  embraced  the  Christian 
Religion. 

The  fettling  themfelves  in  fmall  Principalities  was  likewife  conformable 
to  their  ancient  Cuftoms,  and  as  we  have  obferved,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  Territories  which  compofed  thefe  Principalities  being  thoroughly  and 
quickly  peopled.  But  though  their  Sovereignties  were  feparate  and  indepen- 
dent, yet  the  Spirit  of  their  Laws  was  everywhere  the  fame,  which  fhewed 
an  inflexible  Attachment  to  their  original  Notions.  Alfred  difcovered 
his  great  Wifdom  in  working  thefe  into  his  own  Syftem,  and  by  retaining 
and  eftablithing  thofe  Forms  of  adminiftering  Justice  to  which  they  had 
been  ever  accuftomed,  when  divided  into  fmall  States,  through  every 
County,  Hundred,  and  even  Tything,  preferved  the  fame  Order  and 
Harmony  through  the  whole  Monarchy  that  fubfifted  in  thofe  fmaller  Prin- 
cipalities. The  Inftitution  of  the  View  of  Frank-pledge,  which  he  fuper- 
induced  from  the  Circumstances  of  the  Times,  was  a  wonderful  Proof  of 
his  Sagacity,  as  it  eftabliihed  Peace,  encouraged  Induftry,  and  became  a 
Principle  of  national  Probity  7.  He  with  equal  Prudence  formed  a  regular 
and  ftanding  Militia,  and  wifely  distributed  the  maritime  Force  he  created 
in  feparate  Squadrons  on  the  different  Coafts  of  his  Dominions. 

His  Succefibrs  invariably  adhering  to  his  wife  Maxims,  gradually  com- 
pleated  his  great  Defign,  which  appeared  in  its  full  Lustre  under  the 
peaceable  and  propitious  Reign  of  Edgar,  when  the  Power,  the  Riches, 
and   the  Superiority  of  this  Nation  over  all  its  Neighbours,  was   in  every 

y  It  is  judicioufly  obferved  by  Mr.  Seldcn,  that  it  is  only  by  pieeeing  together  Fragments, 
2nd  comparing  them  with  our  ancient  Cuftoms,  that  we  gain  any  Idea  of  the  Saxon  Confti- 
Pution,  which  notwithstanding  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  complete.  The  Divifion  of  the 
Kingdom  was  perfectly  regular.  The  Rights  of  the  feveral  Orders  of  People  exactly  fettled 
from  the  Crown  to  the  Clown,  and  none  deprived  ol  their  Freedom,  but  fuch  as  had  {hewn 
themfelves  unworthy  and  incapable  of  it.  There  was  a  due  Diiliibution  of  JiifUce,  quick,  ea 
and  equal  I  Parts  oi    'he  Realm,  by  which   the  King's  Peace,   which  was  their  Phi 

for   a  perfect  Submiifion  to  Go^  was  conftantly  maintained  :  A  (landing  Provifion  made 

I  try  and  Naval    Force,   Idlenefs  prevented,  and  as  for  the  real  Poor,  who  were, 

pro;  ts  of  Com  1,    Cat  ta         61   them  by  the  religious   Houfes,  who  by  their'. 

;;i  this   R    .       ,         -  fuch  Eafe  to  the  Publick,  as 'certainly  procui'ed,  and  in 
feemed  to  juffiry  t'l  .ions  ihcy  leceived. 

2  Circumfiance 
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Circumftance  carried  to  Demonftration.  This  feems  to  be  a  Tiling 
not  hitherto  fufficiently  confidered,  otherwife  no  Doubt  could  have  ever 
arifen,  whether  this  regular  and  connected  Scheme  of  Government  was  as 
well  fuited  to  an  extenfive  Empire,  as  to  a  new  Eftablifhment  of  a  mo- 
derate Extent L. 

It  was  not  through  any  Defect  in  the  Syftem,  but  from  the  Neglect 
thereof,  and  the  Breaches  therein,  that  the  Saxon  Monarchy  declined.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Firmnefs  of  its  Materials,  and  Excellency  of  its  Con- 
ftruction  became  more  vifible  from  thence,  and  rendered  it  more  worthy  of 
Refpect  and  Veneration.  The  Perfian  Empire  was  overthrown  merely  by 
fuperior  Force  of  Arms.  That  of  the  Romans  by  inteftine  Divifions,  and  the 
Inroads  of  barbarous  People,  without  any  Veftiges  remaining  of  their  priftine 
Form.  The  Saxons  experienced  like  Calamities,  torn  by  dome  die  Fac- 
tions, invaded  by  numerous  Swarms  of  lavage  Nations  from  Abroad, 
they  were  not  conquered,  but  difpoled  to  Submifiion  :  They  incorporated 
with  the  Danes,  and  acknowledged  Danifli  Princes  for  their  Kings,  but 
they  preferved  in  a  great  Meafure  their  religious  and  civil  Conftitution,  and 
in  Procefs  of  Time  recovered  the  Monarchy.  The  Danes  ceded  that  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Intereft  in  this  Country  and  in  the  Protection  afforded  by  its  Laws. 

The  Normans,  though  their  Duke  pretended  a  Claim  of  Right,  gave  us 
in  this  Refpect  a  far  harfher  Shock  :  But  the  Foundation  was  too  deeply 
laid  to  be  fubverted.  The  People  fhewed  not  only  an  Attachment  to, 
but  alfo  a  paflionate  Love  for  their  Laws,  by  continually  demanding  them, 
they  were  often  promifed,  and  in  fome  Meafure  were  at  laff,  indeed,  gra- 
dually and  partially  reftoied.  At  this  very  Day  they  are  the  Bafis  of  the 
moft  valuable  Parts  of  our  Conftitution,  in  the  fame  Manner  that  the  Ger- 
man Maxims  were  of  the  Saxon  Form  of  Rule,  and  the  ableft  Judges  have 
declared  it  their  Opinion,  that  we  very  eflentially  fufYer  through  the  Want  of 

2  The  Contents  of  this  Chapter  being  maturely  confidered,  it  will  not  certainly  appear  fur- 
prizing,  and  much  lefs  incredible,  that  under  fuch  a  Conftitution,  the  Country  ffiould  be  tho- 
roughly peopled,  and  confequcntly  every  where  improved.  But  we  do  not  barely  lay  this  down 
as  an  Opinion,  but  affert  it  alfo  as  a  Fact.  R.  Higden  the  Monk  of  Chefter  affirms,  that  in 
virtue  of  a  Commiffion  granted  in  the  Fourth  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  is  precifely  Seven 
hundred  Years  ago,  there  were  then  found  in  this  Kingdom  Fifty-two  thoufand  Towns  and  Vil- 
lages, and  Forty-five  thoufand  and  Two  Pariflies.  A  Thing  looked  upon  as  very  certain  in  the 
lleign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  appears  by  the  Teftimony  of  Mr.  Harrifon,  who  wrote  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Britain,  and  that  learned  Antiquary  Mr.  Jofeph  Holland  (Hearne's  Collection  of  curious 
Difcourlef,  p.  62.)  though  at  that  Time  the  Numjber  of  Towns  and  Villages  were  funk  to  Seven- 
teen thoufand.  Now  if  we  conlider  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  that  thefe  Cities,  Towns,  Vil- 
lages, Hamlets,  and  Pariflies  muff  have  contained,  we  cannot  doubt  that  England  at  the  Time  of 
the  Conqueft  was  very  well,  though  before  the  Danifli  War  it  muft  have  been  better  peopled, 
and  as  the  Number  of  People  infer  Subiiftence,  fo  muft  that  have  aiifsa  from  Cultivation. 
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fome  of  thofe  Parts  of  their  Syftem  that  we  have  loft.  Thefe  are  Points 
that  certainly  deferve  to  be  univerfally  known,  to  be  maturely  confidered, 
and  to  be  had  in  perpetual  Remembrance. 


CHAP.     III. 

The  Nature,  Progrefs,  and  Improvement  of  the  Norman  Con- 
futation. 

rHE  Reafins  that  induced  the  Continuance  of  this  Enquiry.  The  ObjecJs  there- 
of, and  the  Manner  of  treating  it  in  this  Chapter  briefly  fated.  William 
the  Conqueror  transferred  in  a  great  Meafure  both  Power  and  Property  in 
this  Country  to  the  Normans.  Other  Innovations  made  by  this  Monarch. 
The  wretched  State  to  which  the  Natives,  and  more  ejpecially  the  midling 
and  meaner  Sort  were  reduced  by  thefe  Meafures.  William  furnaiiied 
Rufus  governed  with  lefs  Policy  and  equal  Severity.  Henry  the  Firjl 
made  a  Shz'w  of  Mildnefs,  and  an  Intention  of  redrefjing  Grievances.  The 
feeming  Be?iignity  and  Moderation  of  his  Laws.  Thefe,  though  never  formally 
abrogated,  were  hardly,  if  at  all  objerved.  The  turbulent  and  difiraSled 
JJdminiflration  of  Stephen.  Injurrecfions  and  foreign  Wars  brought 
heavy  and  repeated  DiJlrefJ'es  on  the  People.  Thefe  Miferies,  notwithjlanding 
fome  fair  Prom'fes,  in/lead  of  dimin'fiing  are  increafid.  The  Face  of  the 
Country  changed,  and  its  Value  impaired.  Facets  that  evince  the  Reality  of 
thefe  Affertions.  The  Normans  labour  to  efface  all  Memory  of  the  Saxon 
Policy.  The  Second  Period,  beginning  with  the  Reign  of  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet.  His  laudable  Endeavours  tofet  Bounds  to  the  exorbitant  Power 
of  the  Clergy.  Many  wife  and  good  Laws  and  Regulations  made  by  this 
Monarch.  Succeeded  by  his  Son  Richard  the  Firjl.  His  Expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  theConfquences  thereof  in  rejpecf  to  this  Country.  King 
John  by  his  ill  Conducl  plunged  the  Nation  into  a  civil  War.  He  is  com- 
pelled by  his  Barons  to  grant  Magna  Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter  of 
Liberties.  The  Remainder  of  his  diflurbed  and  unfit  tied  Reign.  Henry 
the  Third  fuccceded  his  Father  in  his  Nonage.  The  Miferies  and  Con- 
fujions  of  his  long  Reign,  which  were  however  compofid  before  his  Deceafe. 
The  Condition  of  the  Commons  fill  very  low  and  indifferent  during  this 
Period.  Yet  fome  Sparks  of  laduftry  and  Commerce  began  therein  to  appear, 
but  were  unfit  tied  and  confined  while  Cultivation  in  general  remained  in  a  very 
low  State.  Edward  the  Firjl  fucceeded  his  Father  with  the  univerfal 
Jlpplavfe  of  his  Subjccfs.     His  entire  Conquefl  of  Wales  and  frequent  Dif- 

putes 
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putes  •with  "France,  He  claimed  the  Superiority  over  Scotland,  reduced 
it  thrice,  and  died  in  his  Fourth  Expedition  againft  that  Country.  As  a 
State/man  he  acled  with  very  great  Sagacity  and  Penetration.  Shewed 
wonderful  Abilities  in  managing  the  Tempers  of  all  Ranis  of  his  Subjects. 
Provided  Remedies  for  the  internal  Diforders  of  the  Nation.  His  fmgular 
Attention  to  the  proper  Adminijlration  of  fujlice.  Confirmed  the  great 
Charter,  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forejls  with  very  Jalutary  Additions  and  Im- 
provements. Succeeded  by  Edward  the  Second,  who  profecutes  the  War 
againjl  the  Scots  without  Succefs.  The  Remainder  of  his  unfortunate  Reign 
to  his  Depofition.  Edward  the  Third  with  different  Fortune  renews  the 
War  againjl  the  Scots.  His  Claim  to  their  Crown,  and  repeated  Succejfes 
againjl  the  French.  The  principal  Events  of  his  long  Reign.  The  Condition 
and  Circumflances  of  the  People  during  this  Third  Period  confidered.  The 
Progrefs  of  Indujlry  and  the  Caufes  of  the  Want  of  Cultivation.  A  curfory 
Review  of  the  Fourfucceeding  Reigns.  The  like  in  rejpeSl  to  thofe  s/Edw^5  r  d 
the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third.  Afuccincl  Account  of  the  Devajlatwn 
and  Depopulation  of  this  Country.  The  State  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  at  the 
Conclufion  of  this  Fourth  Period.  The  Accejjion  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  a  brief  Detail  of  his  Reign.  The  good  Confequences  attending  the  wije 
Meafures  and  jettled  Syjlem  of  Policy  which  he  introduced  and  maintained. 
Gradual  Recovery  and  Improvements  of  every  Kind  from  his  Time.  Remarks 
and  Reflections  on  the  Contents  of  this  Chapter. 

IT  feemed  neceffary  to  go  through  the  Britim  and  the  Saxon  Hiftories 
more  diftindtly  and  at  large,  as  they  had  not  been  very  fully  confidered  be- 
fore in  that  Point  of  View  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  them. 
But  from  the  Entry  of  the  Normans,  our  publick  Tranfatftions  have  been, 
efpecially  of  late,  more  amply  related,  and  more  critically  examined,  as 
being  fuppofed,  from  their  being  nearer  in  point  of  Time,  to  have  a  ilronger 
Operation  upon  and  a  clofer  Connection  with  the  immediate  Caufes  of  fub- 
fequent  Events.  For  thefe  Reafons,  and  becaufe  our  Antiquaries,  Law- 
yers, and  political  Writers,  as  well  as  our  Hiftorians,  have  difculled  many 
of  thefe  Matters  very  fully,  we  are  by  no  Means  tied  to  fo  regular  and 
circumftantial  a  Detail  in  this  as  in  the  former  Chapters  a.     Befides  we 

have 

*  It  is  a  Point  perfe&ly  well  known  to  all  who  have  attentively  confidered  our  publick  Concerns, 
that  they  have  been  much  amfted  by  the  fedulous  and  indefatigable  Refearches  of  our  ableft  Anti- 
quaries. For  this  the  Names  of  Leland,  Talbot,  Camden,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  John  Spelman, 
Somner,  Lambard,  and  Burton  will  be  ever  held  in  grateful  Remembrance.  Much  hath  been  like- 
wife  done  by  fome  eminent  Sages  in  the  Law,  particularly  Glanvillc,  Braclon,  Fortefcue,  Sir 
William  Fleetwood,  Selden,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  many  others.  Our 
Clergy  have  likewife  contributed  their  Labours  in  a  Manner  that  will  ever  do  them  thegreatdl 
Honour,  fuch  as  the  Archbifhops  Parker  and  Uflier,  Bifhops  Fell,  Stillingfleet,  Fleetwood,  and 
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have  already  in  many  Places,  and  in  the  laft  Book  more  efpecially,  been 
obliged  to  enter  in  fome  Refpects  on  this  Subject,  which  Particulars  we 
(hall  be  careful  not  to  repeat. 

Yet  to  prcferve  the  neceflary  Connection,  and  to  give  a  greater  Perfpi- 
cuity  to  various  AfTertions  already  ingidentally  delivered,  we  ihali,  as  fuc — 
cin&ly  as  may  be,  profecute  the  fame  Method,  fo  as  to  mark  the  mod 
fignal  Changes  in  the  Conftitution,  and  endeavour  to  trace  their  Effects 
on  the  State  of  the  People,  and  the  Condition  of  the  Country.  Circum- 
stances not  always  attended  to  in  general  Hiftories,  but  which  are  the  proper 
Subjects  of  the  Political  State  of  Britain.  In  order  to  execute  this  ar- 
duous Taik  intelligibly,  it  will  be  requifite  to  range  thefe  Fads  and  Ob- 
fervations  in  diftinct  Periods,  by  which  they  will  be  more  naturally  digefted, 
and  their  Correfpondence  better  difcerned  b. 

We  have  at  the  Clofe  of  the  laft  Chapter  remarked,  that  the  Normans,, 
when  they  became  Matters  here,  gave  a  great  Shock  to  the  Saxon  Syftem,. 
whereby  many  Alterations  were  wrought,  and  it  will  be  the  Bulinefs  of  our 
Firft  Section  fo  to  explain  that  Matter,  as  to  make  this  Aflertion  good.  Wil- 
liam the  First,  or  as  we  are  accuflomed  to  call  him,  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  a  very  penetrating,  refolute,  and  auftere  Prince,  much  at- 
tached  to  his  own  Subjects,  and  ftrongly  addicted  to  their  Cuftoms.  He- 
provided  molt  nobly  for  thofe  who  came  over  with  him,  by  making  large 
Grants  to  them  of  Lands  taken  from  the  Natives  under  feudal  Tenures,, 
according  to  the  Manner  of  their  own  Country,  by  which  a  numerous, 
potent,  and  permanent  Military  Force  became  eftabliihed,  not  only  without 
any  Expence,  but  incidentally  with  very  considerable  Profit  to  the  Crown  <\ 

The 

Gibfon,  Dr.  Gale,  Batteley,  Stukeley,  and  very  many  others.  Some  of  our  great  IMorians  have 
thrown  Light  upon  them  in  many  Refpecls,  fuch  as  the  Vifcount  St.  Albans,  Lord  Herbert,  Bifhops 
Godwin,  Kenner,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Sir  Roger  Twyfden,  &c.  To  thefe  wc 
may  add  our  learned  hiflorical  Poet  Michael  Drayton.  It  would  have  been  unpardonable  not  to 
have  paid  this  Trihute  of  Refpeft  to  thefe  great  Names,  fince  from  them,  if  any  Merit  (hall  be  al- 
lowed to  this  Work,  it  was  derived. 

b  The  candid  Reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  confider  the  Want  of  Dates,  or  of  a  Multitude  of 
material  Fafts,  as  Omiffions  or  Defects  in  this  Chapter,  fince  our  Intention  therein  is  by  no 
Means  to  compofe,  but  to  apply  Hilrory.  A  regular  Deduction  was  necelfary  to  render  this 
intelligible  and  perfpicuous ;  but  the  Whole  is  directed  to  a  fingle  Point,  that  of  (hewing  how 
the  Circumitances  of  the  People  have  been  altered  by  the  Changes  in  our  Government,  keeping 
alfo  always  thi'.  Pofition  in  View,  that  the  beft  Conftitution  is  that  which  hath  the  Subject's  Happi- 
r;efs  for  its  Object,  and  that  this  is  beft  adminiftered  when  the  greateft  Number  of  People  of  all 
Ranks  are  made  happy. 

c  At  the  very  Beginning  of  his  Reign  he  made  Fitz  Olborn  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Hereford,  and 
gave  him  vaft  Poflefiions.  In  like  Manner  Alan  Earl  of  Bretagne  he  made  Earl  of  Richmond, 
beftowing  on  him  Four  hundred  Forty-two  Manors.     To  Robert  Earl  of  Morton  in  Normandy 

In 
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The  more  effectually  to  fecure  the  Clergy  in  his  Interest,  he  indulged  them 
in  a  Kind  of  Independency  on  the  Civil  Power,  by  permitting  the  Pre- 
lates to  withdraw  from  the  County  Courts  in  which  hitherto  they  had 
preiided  with  the  Earls,,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fuffered  them  to  connect 
themfelves  clofely  with  the  Papal  See,  by  the  Authority  of  which  his 
Title  was  fupported,  and  to  fiuifh  the  Whole  filled  every  Englifh  Bifhop- 
rick  as  it  became  vacant,  either  with  his  own  Countrymen  or  foreign 
Prelates  d.  By  taking  thefe  Steps  he  had  in  a  very  fhort  Space  the  fpiritual 
as  well,  as  the  Temporal  Proprietors  of  Lands  entirely  at  his  Devotion. 

Instead  of  the  fimple  and  plain  Mode  of  the  Saxons  in  distributing 
Juftice,  he  introduced  Appeals  to  the  King's  Court,  where,  as  they  were 
to  be  determined  by  a  Norman  Magistrate  (tiled  Jufticiar  or  Chief  Juftice, 
the  Laws  and  the  Pleadings  were  neceflarily  in  French,  and  this  brought 
in  all  that  Refinement  and  Chicane  for  which  the  Normans  were  ever 
famous.  He  alfo  directed  the  judicial  Decifion  by  Combat,  in  Addition  to 
the  Modes  of  Ordeal  and  Juries,  which  had  been  till  then  in  ufe  =\  Forefts, 
and    the  fanguinary  Laws  refpecling  them,  came  in  with  him  alfo,   and 

he  gave  the  County  of  Cornwall  here  with  Seven  hundred  Ninety-three  Manors,  and  was  equally 
liberal  to  many  others.  The  Truth  is  he  came  in,  and  was  to  be  kept  in  by  their  Affiftance, 
which  was  the  Reafon  that  he  parcelled  out  mod  of  the  Lands  of  the  Kingdom  to  his  own  Country- 
men, and  to  the  French,  Flemings,  Anjouvins,  Bretons,  and  Poitouvins.  All  thefe  held  by  the 
Norman  Tenures,  which  were  attended  with  doing  Homage  at  their  Entrance,  paying  Reliefs 
when  they  came  in  by  Succeffion,  becoming  Wards  while  under  Age  ;  and  if  the  Fief  defcended 
to  a  Female,  he  gave  her  in  Marriage.  Befides  which  they  were  fubject  to  Efcuage,  Aids,  &c. 
and  yet  with  all  thefe  Burthens,  thefe,  and  thefe  Tenures  only  were  reputed  free,  becaufe  thofe 
who  held  them  were  tied  only  to  Military  Services. 

d  He  was  always  jealous  of  the  Saxons,  and  on  his  Firft  Return  to  Normandy  carried  feverrdof 
the  principal  Nobility  with  him  as  Hofhiges.  His  Severities  provoked  many  to  rebel,  and  this 
afforded  a  frefh  Opportunity  of  giving  away  their  Lands.  Stigand  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury  he 
crmfed  to  be  deprived  to  make  Way  for  Lanfranc  a  Norman.  Alfred  Archbiihop  of  York, 
who  fet  the  Crown  tipon  his  Head,  died  in  Difgrace  for  reproaching  him  with  the  Breach  of  his 
Promifes,  and  Thomas  a  Monk  of  Bayonne  fucceeded  him.  This  was  the  uniform  Tenor  of  hi3 
Policy,  fo  that  as  his  Secretary  Ingulphus  tells  us,  by  the  End  of  his  Reign  there  was  hardly 
any  Englifhman,  an  Earl,  Baron,  Bifhop,  v  in  fhort  trufted  with  any  Office  of  Dignity  or  Power 
throughout  the  Realm. 

c  The  Duel,  confidered  as  a  judicial  Deiifion,  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife  among  the  Bur- 
gundi;  but  it  was  praftifed  alfo  by  the-  Lombards,  and  amongft  the  Northern  N.itions  Some 
incline  to  think  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Sax.  i  s.  but  Lambard  and  Selden  are  clearly  of  another 
Opinion,  and  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Normans.  In  the  Reign  oi  William  Rufus,  Wil- 
liam de  Owe  was  accufed  of  Treafon,  and  bein;  >vereotne  in  C  ;nbr.r.  he,  according  to  the  Con- 
queror's Law,  was  deprived  of  his  Eye  Sight  and  of  Ids  Tefticles.  Malmefb.  de  reb.  geft.  R. 
Angl.  lib.  iv.  Flor.  Wigornienfis,  p.  647.  The  referring  both  civil  and  criminal  Cafes  to  the  , 
Trial  by  Combat  continue  1  ng  to  be  Law.  Yet  the  Cafes  wherein  it  was  p-acYifed  are  bur  rare 
in  our  Hooks,  though  there  are  Inflances  enough  to  (hew,  that  it  was  as  jneertain  a;J  barbarous 
as  it  was  inhuman  and  irreligious.  The  learned  Selden  hath  an  expre.fi  Tictife  on  this  Sub-- 
jeci  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  his.  Works. 
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were  intolerably  grievous.  Thus  the  Sword;  the  Land,  and  the  Law  were 
transferred  exclufively  into  the  Hands  of  thefe  Strangers,  by  whofe  Af- 
fiftance  he  acquired  his  Power;  and  Labour  and  Submiffion  only  were  the 
Lot  of  the  Englifh  f.  As  thefe  Hardships  muft  neceffarily  exafperate  any 
People,  fo  to  prevent  their  meeting  and  caballing  in  Cities  and  great 
Towns,  they  were  obliged  on  the  Ringing  the  Curfeu,  that  is  Couvre  Feu 
Bell  at  Eight  in  the  Evening,  to  put  out  their  Lights,  and  rake  out  their 
Fires.  A  Plan  of  Subjection  this,  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay, 
whether  it  was  more  fubtile  in  its  Contrivance,  or  oppreffive  in  its 
Operations. 

'William  the  Second,  ufually  filled  William  Rufus,  was  of  a  vio- 
lent, cruel,  and  rapacious  Difpofition.  He  came  to  the  Crown  under 
Colour  of  his  Father's  Will,  and  by  the  Affiftance  and  Influence  of 
Lanfranc  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  his  Tutor.  As  his 
Title  was  none  of  the  cleared,  and  as  he  was  rather  feared  than  beloved 
by  moft  of  the  great  Men,  he  was  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  fair  Pro- 
mifes,  which  had  a  great  Effect  in  railing  the  Hopes  and  reviving  the  Spi- 
rits of  an  oppreffed  People.  Thefe  he  fometimes  renewed  when  dange- 
roufly  ill,  or  in  deep  Diftrefs,  but  never  performed  ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
refpect  to  the  Forefts,  he  adled  with  even  more  Rigour  than  his  Father  g. 

He 

f  We  might  well  infer  from  the  Conqueror's  Generofity  to  the  Normans,  that  the  Engliflt,  and 
more  efpecially  the  common  People,  funk  into  a  mifenible  and  diftreffed  Condition.  But  we  like- 
wife  know  this  from  the  beft  Authority.  Such  as  had  been  in  Arms  under  Harold,  or  at  any 
'lime  afterwards,  let  their  Condition  be  what  it  would,  loft  thereby  all  Claim  and  Title  to  their 
Eftates,  and  they  were  thought  to  be  mercifully  dealt  with  if  they  efcaped  with  their  Lives. 
Thofe  who  had  been  neuter  were  employed  in  the  Drudgery  of  farming,  or  cultivating  their  own 
Eftates  for  the  Benefit,  and  at  the  Will  of  their  Lords.  In  this  Situation  they  found  themfelves 
fo  much  opprelfed  as  to  reprefent,  that  if  they  were  not  relieved,  they  muft,  as  others  had 
done,  leave  their  Country  and  go  and  feek  Subfiftence  elfe-where.  Upon  this  it  was  declared, 
that  whatever  Conditions  they  could  by  their  Submiflion  and  Services  obtain  from  their  Lords, 
they  Ihould  fafely  and  fecurely  enjoy.  Dialog,  de  Scaccario,  cap.  x.  We  call  this  the  bell 
Authority,  whether  written  by  Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  as  is  commonly  faid,  or  Richard  Fitz  Neal 
Bifliup  of  London,  who  was  Treafurer  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

6  Forefts,  though  common  in  other,  and  efpecially  in  Northern  Countries,  were  here  the  Works 
of  Art  and  Power.  For  the  making  New  Foreft  in  Hampfhire,  which  was  the  Firft,  many  Vil- 
lages, and  not  a  few  Churches  were  deftroyed.  The  King  only  could  make  them,  and  this  was 
doe  wit  h  many  Ceremonies,  in  virtue  of  a  CommifTion,  the  Lands  thus  converted,  were,  though 
not  inclofed,  exactly  limited,  and  the  Bounds  proclaimed,  and  this  was  ftiled  Affbrefting ;  and 
numerous  Officers  were  appointed  for  their  Prefervation.  All  the  Game  in  the  Kingdom  belonged 
to  the  Prince,  and  none  had  the  Liberty  of  killing  even  on  his  own  Lands,  to  whom  he  did 
not  giant  Chace  and  free  Warren.  The  Punifliments  inflicted  on  Offenders  were  terrible  ;  for 
killing  a  Deer  or  a  Boar  a  Man  had  his  Ej'es  put  out,  or  loft  his  Privities.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle fays  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  he  was  rather  a  Parent  to  the  wild  Beafts  than  a 
lather  to  his  People.     Yet  his  Son,  contrary  to  all  his  Piomifes,  was  more  fevere  in  this  Refpecl 

than 
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He  impofed  heavy  Taxes,  levied  them  with  great  Severity,  and  under 
Colour  ofNeceiTity  prevailed  on  a  great  Council  to  extend  thefe  Impa- 
ctions to  the  Lands  of  the  Clergy,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  Laity 
upon  other  Occafions,  he  exacted  immenfe  Sums  by  downright  Violence. 

Henry  the  First,  furnamed  Beauclerck,  had  no  better  Title  to  the 
Crown  than  his  PredecerTor,  however,  being  upon  the  Spot,  being  born 
here  after  his  Father's  Accefiion,  ihewing  much  feeming  Attention  to  the 
Englifh,  being  fupported  by  fome  of  the  Norman  Barons,  and  ftanding 
well  with  the  Clergy,  Maurice  Bifhop  of  London  ventured  to  crown  him 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  Thurfday,  on  which  his  Brother  was  fhot  in 
the  New  Foreft.  His  Situation  made  it  requifite  to  make  a  Shew  of  a 
better  Temper  than  he  really  pofTelTed,  and  therefore  he  not  only  promifed 
great  Things  at  his  Coronation,  but  was  alfo  induced  to  publifh  with  much 
Solemnity  a  Charter  of  Liberties,  and  fome  fay  with  the  Advice  of  a 
Great  Council,  a  Body  of  Statutes,  in  Hopes  of  conciliating  the  Affections 
of  all  his  Subjects,  upon  which  he  could  not  help  feeing  that  his  Sove- 
reignty mud  depend  k. 

This  is  by  far  the  mod  complete  Code  of  Laws  hitherto  given  by  any- 
ofour  Norman  Kings,   milder  in  many  Refpects  than  thofe  of  his  Father;, 
the  Military  Tenures   in  Favour  of  the  Normans  were  in  many  Inftances 
foftened,    and  the    Services    rendered   more    certain.      Some  Regulations- 
there  are  in  reference  to  Succeffions.  Theft  during  his  Reign  was  for  thefirft 
Time  made  Capital,   and  he  likewife  fixed  the  Punifhments  that  were  to  be 
inflicted  for  other  Crimes.     The  Civil  and  Eccleliaftical   Courts  were  alfo> 
by  him  rejoined,  which  however  did  not  continue  long.     He  left  the  Elec- 
tion of  Biihops  free,   and  in  other  Matters  fhewed  plainly,  that  the  whole 
was  contrived  to  give  as  far  as  pofiible  univerfal   Satisfaction,   which  very 
probably  would  have  followed,  if  thefe  Laws  had  been  fteadily  adhered  to. 

than  he,  putting  Fifty  of  the  better  Sort  of  Englifh  r.t  One  Time,  on  Sufpicion  of  killing  Deer,  to. 
the  Ordeal  of  Fire,   that  is  the  handling  red-hot  Irons,  from  which  when   they  had  efcaped,  the 
King  was  not  fatisfied.     In  Procefs  of  Time  Forefts  became  Sixty-eight  in  Number. 

k  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  England,  either  from  the  natural  Fiercenefs  of  their 
Temper,  or  being  flirred  up  by  their  Nobility,  made  feveral  vigorous  Attempts  to  make  off  the.- 
Norman  Yoke.  In  order  to  this  Edgar  Atheling  procured  them  the  Affiftance  of  the  Scots,  and 
a  Fleet  of  Three  hundred  Sail  of  Danilh  Ships  came  with  the  like  View  into  the  Humber.  The 
Conqueror  judging  the  moft  violent  Remedies  requifite  to  defeat  thefe  repeated  Revolts,  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  Country  between  the  Humbtr  and  the  Tees,  wafted  all  the  Sea  Coaft,  drove  away 
the  Cattle,  burned  all  Inftruments  of  Hulbandry,  and  fo  effectually  depopulated  this  great- 
Region,  that  for  the  Space  of  Nine  Years  it  lay  totally  wild  and  without  Culture,  Multitudes  of" 
People  perifhing  through  Want,  and  the  wretched  Remains- of  the  Inhabitants  were  cbliged  to. 
fubfift  on  Dogs,  Cats,  and  other  Vermin. 

7  Bun 
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But  Henry  was  in  fact,  though  more  fpecious  in  his  Behaviour,  yet  as 
arbitrary  and  ambitious  in  his  Nature  as  his  Brother;  and  therefore,  fo 
foon  as  the  State  of  Things  permitted,  though  he  never  pretended  to 
abrogate  his  Laws,  he  (hewed  not  the  leatt  Regard  to  them,  but  acted  as  if 
they  had  never  been  made,  One  Inftance  only  excepted,  which  was  taking 
away  that  odious  and  molt  glaring  Badge  of  Slavery  the  Corfeu  k 

Henry  dying  in  Normandy,  his  Nephew  Stephen  Earl  of  Blois, 
-making  all  poffible  Hafte  hither,  Hepped  into  the  vacant  Throne  by  the 
Afliftance  of  William  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  his  own  Brother  Henry 
de  Blois  Bifhop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Chancellor  Roger  Bifhop  of  Salis- 
bury, though  they  had  all  of  them  folemnly  fworn  to  maintain  the  Suc- 
ceffion  of  the  Emprefs  Maud,  the  only  Child  of  King  Henry.  At  his  Co- 
ronation, Stephen  promifed  upon  Oath  to  maintain  the  Liberties  of  the 
Church,  to  mitigate  the  Severities  of  the  Foreft  Laws,  and  abfolutely 
to  aboliih  Dane-gelt,  which  had  been  levied  annually  as  the  ordinary 
Revenue  of  the  Crown;  with  not  One  of  which  Promifes  he  complied  k. 

Yet  he  granted  Charters  from  time  to  time  full  of  very  gracious  Con- 
■ceffions,  which  had  very  little  if  any  Effect,  as  indeed  his  Power  was  never 

5  Hereward  a  noble  Saxon  took  Shelter  with  his  Followers  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  foon  after  a 
Danilh  Fleet  landed  a  Number  of  Forces  to  fupport  them.  Thefe  Men  plundered  mofl:  of  the 
Monafteries  in  the  low  and  fen  Country  of  immenfe  Riches,  and  the  Conqueror  is  faid  to  have 
difpofed  them  to  retire,  by  giving  them  large  Sums  of  Englifh  Money.  Githa,  the  Mother  of 
Harold,  excited  the  People  of  Exeter  to  fliut  their  Gates  againfl  the  Normans,  which  brought  an 
Army  into  Devonshire,  by  which  that  rich  Country  was  harraffed  and  deftroyed.  The  like  Fate 
befell  Cornwall  and  Somerfetfhire,  and  at  length  the  fevereft  Punithments  being  found  ineffectual, 
to  prevent  the  Killing  of  Normans,  when  it  could  be  done  fccretly  or  by  furprize,  a  Law  was  made 
to  punifh  the  Hundred  wherein  fuch  a  Murther  was  committed  by  a  heavy  Fine  from  Thirty  to 
Forty  Pounds,  which  was  attended  with  Succefs.  As  to  the  Domefday  Book  it  was  made  about 
the  Twentieth  Year  of  the  Conqueror's  Reign,  and  obtained  that  Name,  as  the  Author  of  the 
Dialogue  of  the  Exchequer  fays,  from  its  decifive  Authority  in  all  Cafe?.  If  we  credit  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  the  Annals  of  Waverly,  and  other  Authors  of  that  Age,  we  mull  believe,  that 
not  only  the  Land  was  furveyed  and  regiftered,  but  the  Subflance  alfo,  and  even  the.  Cattle 
that  every  Man  poflefled.  See  upon  this  Head  the  Conclusion  of  the  Firft  Volume  of  Dr.  Gale's 
Collection  of  Englifh  Hilrorians. 

*  William  Rufus  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious.  His  Wars -on  the  Continent  required 
continual  Supplies,  fometimes  obtained  by  heavy  Taxes,  fometinies  extorted  by  Violence.  By 
thefe  grievous  Impofitions  the  Nation  was  doubly  impoverifned  :  Firft  by  depriving  the  Indul'- 
trious  of  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour,  and  next  by  carrying  all  this  Wealth  out  of  the  Kingdom  to 
be  ipent  amongfl  Foreigners.  The  Truth  of  thefe  Obfervations  may  be  verified  from  a  tingle 
Fact.  This  King,  though  according  to  his  Father's  Example  he  levied  Taxes  equally  on  the 
Lands  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  by  which  his  Revenues  fhould  have  much  furpaffed  thofe  of  the 
Saxon  Monarchs,  found  it  fo  difficult  to  raife  the  Sum  of  Ten  thoufand  Marks,  for  which  his 
Brother  Robert  mortgaged,  and  in  Effect  fold  to  him  the  Dutchy  of  Normandy,  (hat  he  defpoiled 
the  Churches  of  their  Plate,  and  reduced  Multitudes  of  the  middle  Sort  of  People  to  downright 
^Beggary. 

great, 
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great,  or  his  Government  well  eflabliflied.  He  held  likewife  many  General 
Councils,  chiefly  in  refpect  to  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs.  At  this  Time  the 
Clergy  began  to  introduce  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  into  their  Courts, 
though  the  King  oppofed  it,  and  at  this  Time  likewife  we  firft  hear  of 
Appeals  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  Confulion  ariling  from  a  long  Civil 
War  had  the  mo  ft  pernicious  Erfecfs,  and  of  thefe  One  of  the  word:  was, 
that  (0  lonp  as  this  unliable  Reign  lafted  there  could  be  no  Hope  of  a 
Reformation1. 

The  people  of  England  under  thefe  Norman  Kings,  during  upwards  of 
Fourlcore  Years,  were  brought  into  a  State  much  eaiier  to  be  conceived 
than  to  be  ddcribed.  It  is  true,  as  we  oblervcd  at  the  Clofe  of  the  laft 
Chapter,  that  they  made  no  Stand  after  the  unhappy  Battle  of  Haftings, 
yet  were  they  fo  impatient  under  the  immediate  Confequences  of  lb  great 
and  univerfal  a  Change,  as  to  break  out  into  many  and  lharp  Infurrections, 
which  ineffectual  Rilings  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  Nobles  who  excited, 
and  to  the  unhappy  Commons  who  were  by  them  (educed  into  thefe  una- 
vailing Revolts.  In  the  Northern  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  the  Danes  and 
the  Scots  interpofed  in  thefe  Quarrels,  which  occasioned  infinite  Blood  1 
and  Defolation  m.  In  thelfle  of  Ely,  and  through  the  Fens,  the  like  Events 
brought  on  the  fame  Miieries,  and  in  other  Places ;  indeed  whereever 
Woods,  Mountains,  and  Mar  flies  afforded  them  Shelter,  many  of  the  def- 
perate  Saxons  endeavoured,  as  Opportunities  offered,  to  Iclicn  the  Number 
of  their  Oppreflbrs,    which  lerved  only  to   increafe   the   Severities  of  the 

1  In  the  Time  of  Henry,  not  only  his  foreign  Wars  but  his  Alliances  and  Negotiations  on  the 
Continent,  of  which  he  had  man;-,  were  very  expenfive.  The  Wars  with  Scotland  hindered  the 
Northern  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  from  recovering,  as  their  ruined  Condition  had  p^  vented  their 
being  iaferted  in  the  Conqueror's  Survey.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  latter  Part  of  his  Reign  the 
Regulations  which  have  been  before  mentioned  gave  feme  Eafe  to  the  People.  But  in  the  Days 
of  his  Succelfor,  Stephen,  when  this  Country  was  fplit  into  more  than  a  Thoufand  'rincipalities 
under  l'o  many  petty  Tyrants,  the  Diftrefs  brought  on  the  People  was  exceflive,  as  authentically 
appears  in  the  Articles  of  Accommodation  between  him  and  his  Competitor  Henry. 

n>  The  Claim  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  found  Favour  in  rhe  Eyes  of  many  of  his  Coun- 
trymen who  had  great  E (fates  in  England,  and  to  pleafe  them  the  King  made  fome  ConcelTions, 
fiich  as  that  Reliefs  which  feem  to  be  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  with  Herriots]  mould  be 
unable  and  certain,  that  Relations  mould  have  the  Wardships  of  Minors,  that  Marriages  mould 
be  left  free,   and  that  perfonal  Eftates  might  be  left  by  Will.     His  Chart  ferted   in   the 

Textus  Rofienfis,  there  are  Two  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  w  is  i ;  A'ife  lent  into 
every  County.  It  ftands  as  a  Preface  alfo  to  his  Laws,  in  which  there  are  man}  .  ,  lital  i  Regu- 
lations  in  favour  of  the  common  People.  The  Whole  is  in  a  great  Meafure  a  Compilation  from 
the  Saxon  Laws,  though  intermixed  with  fome  Norman  Cuftoms,  which,  according  to  the  Mode 
of  his  Anceftors,  he  ifiled  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  the  better  to  co!  iui  this,  an 
Opinion  was  vented,  that  the  Norman  Laws  were  framed  by  St.  Edward,  and  given  by  him  to 
William  when  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  caufed  them  to  be  obferved  in  that  Country  before  he 
-came  to  the  Pofleffion  of  the  Kingdom  of  England. 
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Laws,   and  at  length  brought  on  that  indelible  Record  of  their  Subjection 
the  Doomfday  Book  n. 

In  the  fucceeding  Reign  of  Rufus,  though  fometimes  carefTed  in  Words, 
their  Condition  was  not  at  all  better,  for  here  at  Home  Numbers  fell  in 
the  Field  againft  the  Norman  Lords  who  fought  to  raife  Duke  Robert  to 
the  Throne ;  and  they  fuffered  no  lefs  when  thefe  hoftile  Difputes  were 
transferred  into  Normandy.  When  thefe  were  compromifed  by  Money,  it 
came  out  of  their  Purfes,  fo  that  thofe  who  efcaped  the  Sword  were  im- 
poverifhed  to  the  laft  Degree  °.  In  the  Time  of  Henry  his  Wars  with 
the  Normans,  the  French  and  the  Scots  exhausted  their  Blood  and  Treafurc 
The  fame  may  be  faid  in  regard  to  the  civil  Wars  in  the  Time  of  King 
Stephen,  in  a  Word  they  were  continually  diminifhed  and  diftreifed  by  all 
without  deriving  the  fmalleft  Benefit  from  the  Termination  of  any  of  thefe 
Quarrels  p. 

It 

*  We  have  not  only  the  Authority  of  contemporary  Writers  to  prove  that  the  King  fhewed 
little  Regard  either  to  his  Charter  or  Laws;  but  we  have  alfo  the  itrongeft  of  all  Proofs,  Facts, 
Jince  thefe  Grievances  flill  continued  during  his  Reign,  and  thofe  of  his  SuccefTors  which  he  pro- 
mifed  to  redrefs.  His  Intereft  dictated  thofe  Promifes,  and  it  feems  he  thought  it  his  Intereft 
afterwards  to  break  through  them.  In  fome  Cafes  he  fhewed  another  Spirit.  He  granted  many 
Immunities  by  Charter  to  the  City  of  London,  as  alfo  the  Farm  of  the  County  of  Middlefex 
for  Three  hundred  Pounds  pec  Annum.  The  Produce  of  the  Manors  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Crown  was  often  levied  in  fo  oppreffive  a  Manner  as  to  ruin  the  Farmers.  He  applied  a  Re- 
medy to  this  by  converting  thofe  Rents  into  a  certain  Sum  of  Money.  He  likewife  gave  a  Check 
to  the  Grievance  of  Purveyance,  which  however  revived  again  in  the  Reigns  of  his  Succelfors. 
The  Curfew  once  removed  could  not  eafily  be  again  impofed  ;  and  though  it  is  certain  he  had 
no  great  Love  for  his  Englifh  Subjects,  yet  in  a  Point  of  this  Nature  he  was  too  prudent  to 
excite  their  Averfion. 

"  At  the  fame  Time  he  feized  the  Crown  he  feized  the  Treafures  alfo  of  the  deceafed  King, 
and  by  the  Difhibution  of  thefe,  and  his  fair  Promifes  procured  for  fome  Time  a  quiet  Sub- 
miflion,  more  efpecially  after  he  had  ratified  King  Henry's  Charter,  and  bound  himfelf  to  ful- 
fil its  Contents.  It  was  within  this  Period  that  he  violated  the  Conditions  ftipulated  at  his 
Coronation.  When  therefore  his  Troubles  began  by  the  Revolt  of  the  Nobles,  they  juftified 
their  own  Conduct,  by  alledging  that  ihey  had  fvvorn  to  him  as  King  fo  long  as  he  kept  his 
Faith,  and  that  he  by  breaking  his  Engagements  had  freed  them  from  the  Obligation  of  their 
own  Oaths. 

p  The  great  Lords  having  by  their  own  Power  feated  Stephen  upon  the  Throne,  drew  from 
him  fuch  Conceflions  as  enabled  them  to  become  little  lefs  than  Kings.  For  they  fortified  their 
Cafrles,  laid  the  Country  near  them  under  Contributions,  coined  Money,  and  acted  in  all  other 
Rcfpects  with  the  utmoft  Contempt  for  Law  and  Juilice.  The  King  unwittingly  increafed 
thefe  Mifchiefs,  by  creating  many  new  Earls,  who  very  loon  acted  like  the  Reft.  The  Church- 
men too,  in  thefe  Times  of  publick  Confufion,  alTumed  unwarrantable  Powers,  and  the  King's  Bro- 
ther Henry  Bilhop  of  Winchefter,  prefiding  as  the  Pope's  Legate  in  a  Synod  held  Anno  Domini 
1  i  c>9,  fumrnoned  that  Monarch  before  him,  who  condefcended  to  fend  Aubrey  de  Vere  to  plead 
his  Caufe.  In  this  dreadful  State  of  Things  all  Ranks  of  People  were  brought  into  the  mod:  pe- 
rilous Situation,  the  Greatelt  living  in  continual  Danger,  and  the  Poor  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
Uiiery.     Such  were  the  Effects  of  Arirtocracy,  which  was  then  the  Government,  if  indeed   there 

was 
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It  may  be  juftly  inferred  from  this  true  Picture  of  the  State  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  the  Appearance  of  this  Country  muft  be  much  altered,  and  the 
Value  of  it  exceedingly  lelfened  by  fuch  a  Series  of  unifier  Events.  The 
Introduction  of  new  and  harrti  Tenures,  frequent  Forfeitures,  and  con- 
tinual (hifting  of  Property  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  moft  dif- 
mal  Effects.  Thefe  were  rendered  manifeft  by  inconteftible  Inftances. 
Several  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  were  at  different  Times,  and  on  different 
Occafions,  harraffed,  diftreiTed,  and  laid  totally  Wafte.  Several  great 
Cities  and  large  Towns  were  ruined  or  reduced  to  Allies,  and  the  Lands 
round  them  depopulated  ;  a  Thing  fometimes  purpofely  pra&iled  for  the 
Sake  of  converting  wide  Tracts  into  Chaces  and  Forefls  1. 

These  Calamities,  deftructive  of  all  Principles  of  Induftxy  and  publick 
Spirit,  were  attended,  as  might  reafonably  be  expected,  with  frequent  Fa- 
mines, and  thefe,  as  is  commonly  the  Cafe,  followed  by  dangerous  epi- 
demic Difeafes,  produced  the  Flight  of  many,  and  the  Lofs  in  different 
Ways  of  fuch  Multitudes,  as  made  it-  neceffary  to  bring  over  Numbers 
of  Foreigners  to  fupply  their  Places,  and  more  'efpecially  to  fecure  the 
Frontiers  againit  the  Inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Welch,  who,  from  a  Variety 
of  Motives,  were  by  no  Means  difpofed  to  live  upon  good  Terms  with 
thefe  Intruders r. 

The 

was  any  Government,  and  very  natural  Effects  they  were,  if  we  confider  the  Nature  of  Men  when 
free  from  the  Reftraint  of  Laws. 

1  The  cruel  Punifhments  inflicted  by  thefe  Princes  muft  have  filled  the  Englifh  with  Horror, 
who  under  the  Saxon  Government  atoned  for  their  Offences  by  the  Lofs  of  Money,  or  at  moft 
of  Freedom,  not  of  Blood.  Earl  Waltheof  beheaded  at  Winchefter  A.  D.  1076,  was  the  Firft 
.Perfon  who  fuffered  forTreafon.  But  for  much  lefs  Offences  the  Normans  punilhed  Men  by  dis- 
membering, putting  out  their  Eyes,  or  depriving  them  of  their  Tefticles.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
under  the  Year  1 124,  tells  us  with  Horror  of  Forty-four  Perfons  hanged  at  One  Time  at  Huncot  in 
Leicefterfhire,  adding  that  the  Nobility  (Normans)  acted  cruelly  by  the  poor  People,  defpoiling 
them  of  what  they  had  for  Taxes,  and  when  fo  ftripped  leaving  them  to  ftarve.  In  A.  D.  1 125, 
by  Command  of  King  Henry,  almoft  all  the  Mint  Mafters  in  England  loft  their  Right  Hands  and 
their  Tefticles.  The  fame  Monarch  made  the  Firft  Park  at  Woodftock,  Seven^Miles  in  Extent, 
and  walled  round,  for  which  many  Villages  were  deftroyed,  and  in  his  and  in  fucceeding  Reigns 
many  of  the  great  Nobility  followed  this  Example.     J.  RolTi  Hift.  Reg.  Angl.  fol.  122  b. 

'  The  Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  no  lefs  than  Five  general  Famines  in  the  Space  of  Fifty-five 
Years,  moft  of  which  were  fucceeded  by  grievous  Mortalities  of  Men  and  Beafts.  A  fignal  In- 
ftance  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Margan  A.  D.  1094.  It  is  therefore  no  Wonder  that  Num- 
bers fled  from  fuch  a  Scene  of  Bloodfhed,  Horror,  and  Devaluation,  fome  to  Norway,  fome  to 
Denmark,  fome  to  Ireland,  but  the  greateft  Part,  and  thofe  of  the  higheft  Quality,  to  Scotland, 
by  which,  fays  an  old  Author,  and  the  Fact  is  very  true,  that  Country  was  bepurpled,  that  is  his 
Expreffion,  with  the  Blood  of  the  primitive  Nobility  of  England.  To  re-people  Places  thus  de- 
ferted,  Recruits  were  drawn  from  different  Parts  of  the  Continent,  and  William  Rufus  fettled 
Numbers  of  Flemings  in  the  defolate  Parts  of  the  North,  efpecially  about  Carlifle.  Many  of  thefe 
were  again  transferred  by  Henry  the  Firft  to  the  Borders  of  Wales,  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Rofs 
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The  Contemplation  of  thefe  melancholy  Circumftances  particularly  af- 
fected thofe  who  remembred  the  Saxon  Government,  of  which  there  mud: 
have  continued  many,  in  Convents  more  efpecially,  through  the  greater!: 
Part  of  this  Period.  Thefe  Facts  were  recorded  at  the  Time  they  hap- 
pened, by  living  Witnefles,  though  not  fo  fully  by  fome  as  by  others,  and 
as  Facts  were  tranfmitted  by  them  to  Poflerity.  The  Apprehenfion  of  this, 
am  ngft  other  Caufes,  induced  thefe  Princes  to  labour  by  every  pofTible 
M  :thod  to  bury  all  the  Monuments  of  Saxon  Polity  in  Oblivion,  and  by 
obliging  all  Child reh  to  be  taught  French  in  Schools,  they  manifefted  a 
Defire  to  obliterate  the  very  Language,  in  which  however  they  might 
flatter  themfelves,  from  their  Succefs  at  the  Beginning,  they  were  very  far 
Irom  fucceeding  s. 

We  come  now  to  the  Second  Period,  beginning  with  the  Reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  the  Son  of  the  Emprefs  Maud,  and  the  Firft  of  the 
Houfe  ef  Plantagenet.  He  was  a  Prince  who  came  to  the  Throne 
with  very  great  Advantages,  and  from  whofe  Conduct  his  People  had  very 
high  Expectations.  He  availed  himfelf  of  the  former  in  fulfilling  the 
latter.  At  his  Coronation  he  prom i fed,  as  was  ufual  with  his  Predecef- 
fors,  that  he  would  do  many  good  Things  for  his  Subjects,  and  which 
was  not  very  common  with  them,  he  in  a  great  Meafure  kept  his  Word, 
He  revived  and  confirmed  his  Grandfather's  Charter  of  Liberties  by  One 
of  his  own.  He  difmifled  the  foreign  Mercenaries  brought  over  by 
King  Stephen,  he  renamed  many  of  that  King's  Grants,  by  which  he  had 
impoverished  the  Crown.     He  deprived  the  new  Earls  he  had  created,  and. 

and  Denbigh,  the  Wekh  Inhabitants,  as  fome  fay,  being  tranfported  in  their  Stead  to  the  North; 
Certain  it  is  that  thefe  Flemings*introduced  new  Manufactures  of  Wool  in  both  Places. 

a  The  Humour  of  fending  Children  over  to  Monasteries  in  France  for  Education  is  of  a  very 
ancient  Date.  But  in  the  Time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  it  became  exceedingly  common,  as  be- 
laboured in  all  Things  to  recommend  the  Norman  Manners  and  Language.  Immediately  after  the 
Conqueft  the  Saxon  Writing  was  difcountenanced  for  the  French,  under  Pretence  that  it  was 
fairer  and  more  legible.  There  feems  therefore  to  have  been  no  great  Occalion  for  Force,  and 
yet  we  are  allured  that  Children  were  enjoined  to  be  taught  nothing  but  French  in  Schools,  and 
having  acquired  this  they  were  taught  Latin.  Rob.  Holcof.  Left.  2.  fuper  fapient.  This  and 
other  Practices  of  a  like  Nature  filled  the  Brealts  of  the  Saxons  with  the  molt  difmal 
Apprehenfions,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ingulphus,  who  was  himfelf  Secretary  to  William  Duke 
of  Normandy  before  he  came  hither.  Hift.  p.  62,  71,85,  98.  This  put  him,  and  no  Doubt 
others,  upon  tranflating  their  old  Saxon  Charters  into  Latin,  in  which,  that  they  might  be  better  un- 
derftood  by  the  Normans,  they  made  Ufe  of  their  Law  Terms,  from  which  they  have  been  fome- 
times  very  falfely  fuppofed  to  be  forged.  But  to  preferve  the  Knowledge  of  the  Saxen,  we  know, 
that  in  the  Abbeys  of  Crowland  and  Taviftock  there  were  Leftures  inftituted.  When  therefore 
we  fay  in  the  Text,  that  thefe  Princes  did  not  fucceed  in  extinguifliing  the  Language,  we  only 
mean,  that  they  were  not  able  to  render  French  the  popular  Tongue;  but  that  the  People  con- 
tinued to  ufe  that  Sort  of  Dialed  which  fucceeded  the  pure  Saxon,  and  frcm  their  Ufige  of  it 
is  Ailed  Englifb. 

cau  fed 
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caufed  a  Multitude  of  the  new  erected,  fliled  in  thofe  Days  adulterine 
Cullies,  to  be  demolifhed '. 

The  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  thus  reftored  and  fecured,  he  held  it  expe- 
dient to  fettle  the  Bounds  between  the  Civil  and  Ecclefialrical  Powers  in 
order  to  reprefs  the  Encroachments  the  Clergy  had  made  in  the  late  un- 
fettled  Times.  This  he  with  great  Prudence  and  Firmnefs  performed  by 
the  Constitutions  made  in  the  Great  Council  held  at  Clarendon', 
to  which  the  Clergy  were  not  only  obliged  to  fubmit,  but  to  the  Obfer- 
vance  of  which  they  were  fworn.  They  were  not  long  after  abfolved 
from  their  Oatljs  by  the  Pope,  on  which  very  high  Difputes  arofe,  and 
though  in  this  Quarrel  Archbifhop  Becket,  the  Firft  Englishman  advanced 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury  fince  the  Conqueft,  loft  his  Life,  for  which  the 
King  fuffered  a  mod  humiliating  Punilhment;  yet  thofe  Constitutions  (till 
remained  Law  u» 

When  his  foreign  Wars  allowed  him  any  Refpite,  he  endeavoured  bf 
prudent  and   beneficial  Regulations  to  give  Eafe   and  Security  to  his  Sub- 

f  King  Stephen  died  at  Canterbury  on  the  25th  of  October  11  54.  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, made  all  the  Hafte  he  could  into  England  by  Advice  of  the  Emprefs  his  Mother  ;  but 
being  detained  by  contrary  Winds  did  not  arrive  till  the  7th  of  September,  and  Ten  Days  after 
was  crowned  at  Weftmlnfter  by  Theobald  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  thought  extraordi- 
nary in  thofe  Days,  that  no  Troubles  arofe  even  in  this  fhort  Time  ;  for  accoiding  to  the  Notion 
that  then  prevailed,  a  Monarch  was  fcarce  efteemed  fuch  till  after  his  Coronation.  He  was  in 
refptft  to  his  foreign  Dominions  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  PredecefTors,  for  he  inherited 
Aojou  from  his  Father,  Normandy  by  the  Refignation  of  his  Mother,  Poitou  and  other  Coun- 
tries in  Right  of  his  Queen  Eleanor.  Yet  thefe  Dominions  were  fo  far  from  being  advanta- 
geous that  ihey  were  a  Burthen  upon  England,  the  greater  Part  of  the  Taxes  railed  in  his  Reign 
being  on  their  Account,  and  of  courfc  the  Produce  of  them  fpent  out  of  that  Country  in  which 
they  were  raifed. 

d  Henry  affigued  various  Reafons  for  enacting  thefe  Laws,  the  Scope  of  which  was  tD  fubjecl:  the 
Clergy  in  civil  and  criminal  Cafes,  where  they  had  Difputes  with  the  Laity  to  have  their  Caufes 
heard  in  the  King's  Courts ;  to  reftrain  them  from  going  out  of  the  Kingdom  without  Licence  - 
to  prevent  Appeals  without  Licence  -,  to  hinder  the  wanton  Ui'e  of  Excommunications,  and  other 
Things  of  a  like  Kind  :  Becaufe,  as  he  faid,  thefe  were  no  new  Reftrictiqns,  but  Avita  L:gas,  agree-  - 
able  to  the  Laws  of  his  Grandfather  ;  that  they  were  become  abfolutely  neceffar;  ,  no  lefs  than  3 
Hundred  Murthers  having  been  committed  by  the  Clergy  in  his  own  Reign,  for  which  none  of 
them  had  fuffered;  and  that  without  them  he  was  in  effect  no  King,  as  not  beii  gable  to  protect 
One  Part  of  his  Subjects  againft  another.  After  much  Altercation  and  a  long  Exile  Becket  was 
reconciled  to  the  King  in  France.  The  Monarch  performed  his  Pjromifcs  to  the  Archbifhop^  but 
he  upon  his  Return  to  England  excommunicated  the  Archbifhop  of  Y  >rk,  t  e  Bifhops  or  Lon- 
don, Salisbury,  and  others,  the  News  of  which  put  the  King  into  a  violent  Pa/lion,  in  which  fome 


...ipi'vd  by 
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jedts.  He  eftablithed  in  civil  Cafes  another  Method  of  Trial  than  that 
by  Combat  w.  He  inilituted  Juftices  in  Eyre,  that  is,  itinerant  Judges  who 
paffed  through  the  feveral  Counties  to  hear  and  determine  Caufes  accord- 
ing to  the  Cultoms  and  Laws  of  the  Realm,  and  they  were  fworn  to  do 
Right  in  their  Proceedings.  This  was  recurring  to  the  old  Saxon  Prin- 
ciple of  carrying  Juftice  home  to  the  People's  Doors.  The  State  of  the 
Engliih  Jurisprudence  in  his  Reign  is  more  clearly  and  fully  reprefented 
than  in  former  Times,  ib  as  to  afford  much  Light  into  the  Principles  of 
our  legal  Proceedings  even  at  this  Day  x.  In  his  Time  the  Mode  of  com- 
muting perfonal  Service  by  a  pecuniary  Equivalent  was  introduced,  which 
was  of  confiderable  Eafe  and  Advantage  to  thofe  who  held  by  Military 
Service,  and  in  his  Time  alfo  the  odious  Tax  of  Dane-gf.lt,  which,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  had  been  revived  after  the  Conqueft,  fell  into 
Difufe).  He  likewife  obtained  from  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Engliili- 
man,  a  Donation  by  his  Bull  of  the  Ifland  of  Ireland,  which  was   after- 

w  Glanvil  lib.  ii.cap.  7.  where  fpeaking  of  this  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  an  Aft  of  Royal  Bene- 
ficence, flowing  from  the  Clemency  of  the  Prince,  with  the  Advice  of  his  Nobility,  by  which  the 
Duel  was  avoided  in  certain  civil  Cafes,  and  a  legal  Procefs  fubftituted  in  its  Stead.  But  the 
Trial  by  Combat  ftill  remained  in  reference  to  criminal  Points,  but  more  efpecially  in  Cafes  of 
Treafon,  and  was  held  for  Law  even  fo  late,  as  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Firft. 

x  In  A.  D.  11  76,  the  King  in  a  Great  Council  at  Nottingham  divided  the  Realm  into  SixCircuits, 
when  Ranulphus  de  Glanville  was  appointed  One  of  the  Juftices  Itinerant,  as  he  was  again  1179, 
when  there  were  Four  Circuits  only.  In  the  fucceeding  Year  he  was  made  Jufticiary  or  Chief 
Jullice  of  England.  Under  his  Name  we  have  a  Collection  of  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Realm,  divided  into  Fourteen  Books.  It  hath  however  been  difputed,  whether  this  belonged  to  him 
or  not.  Selden  fays  that  fome  of  the  Manufcripts  afcribed  it  to  E.  de  N.  i.  e.  Edward  de  Nar- 
brough,  and  there  is  a  Manufcript  extant  in  which  it  is  attributed  to  Henry  the  Second.  Some  Quef- 
tions  have  been  moved,  whether  it  was  penned  before  or  after  his  Time,  and  whether  the  Rcgia 
Majejias,  a  Book  of  great  Authority  in  the  Scots  Law,  be  not  taken  from  it.  It  pafles  however 
commonly  under  the  Name  of  Glanville,  and  contains  a  clear,  regular,  and  diftinct  Account  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Law'in  his  Time.  It  was  firft  printed  by  the  Care  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanford  A.  D.  1557,  Duodecimo. 

y  It  is  very  difficult  to  underftand  clearly  the  Mode  of  raifing  Money  in  thefe  Days,  our  ablefl 
Lawyers  and  moft  penetrating  Antiquaries  differing  with  each  other  upon  the  Subject.  All  our 
Aim  here  is  to  fhew  what  Change  was  made  by  this  Monarch,  and  how  it  operated.  The  Dane- 
gelt  was  levied  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  but  never  afterwards;  from  whence  it  mould  feem 
that  the  Efcuage  or  Scutage  Came  in  its  Room.  This  alfo  had  probably  been  levied  before  his 
Time,  but  not  with  that  Exaclnefs  which  it  was  afterwards.  He  caufed  a  very  ftrict  Account  to 
be  taken  of  the  Knight's  Fees  in  his  Realm,  which  amounted  to  Sixty  thoufand  Two  hundred 
and  Sixteen  ;  fo  that  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  fays  the  Tax  was  certain  as  to  the  Method,  though  incer- 
tain  as  to  the  Sum,  for  fometimes  it  was  Ten  Shillings,  fometimes  One  Mark,  fomctimes  Two 
Marks ;  but  in  Truth  it  was  not  in  any-wife  certain,  fince  if  the  Knightsferved  in  Perfon  they  did  not 
pay,  and  befides  there  were  certain  Tenures,  fuch  as  Cornage  and  Caftle-guard,  which  were  ex- 
empted from  Scutage.  The  Ufe  made  of  the  Money  thus  levied,  was  to  hire  Mercenaries, 
which  were  more  fei  viceable,  and  could  be  kept  longer  on  Foot  than  an  Army  raifed  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Feudal  Tenure. 

2  .  wards 
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wards  conquered  by  his  Subjects,  and  hath  continued  ever  fince  a  Part  of 
he  Dominions  of  his  Succeilbrs 7. 

On  the  Demife  of  this  wife  and  great  Prince,  his  Son  Richard,  his 
elder  Brother  Henry,  who  had  been  crowned  in  the  Life-time  of  his  Father, 
dying  before  him  without  IiTue,  fucceeded  to  the  Crown,  was  inaugurated 
with  much  Solemnity  and  with  univerlal  Approbation,  promifing  to  obierve 
all  the  good,  and  to  annul  all  the  oppreffive  Laws  made  by  his  PredecefTors,  as 
they  likewife  had  done.  He  was  a  Monarch  of  a  high  and  martial  Spirit,  and 
was  from  thence  furnamed  Coeur  de  Lion.  From  the  Turn  of  his  own 
Temper,  as  much  as  from  the  Mode  of  the  Times,  he  undertook  an 
Expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  E  pence  of  which  he  put  Honours, 
Offices,  his  Royal  Demefnes,  and  whatever  elfe  would  produce  any  Thing 
to  open  Sale,  and  thereby  equally  impoverifhed  himfelf  and  his  Kingdom  ». 

Before  his  Departure  he  removed  Ranulph  de  Glanvil  from  the  Office 
of  Judiciary,  and  made  Hugh  Pufar  Bifliop  of  Durham,  and  William 
Longchamp  Bifhop  of  Ely,  Judiciaries,  appointing  them  to  govern  the 
Kingdom  in  his  Abience.     They  were  both  of  them  Normans,  but  the 

1  Pope  Adrian's  Grant  of  the  Ifland  of  Ireland  hath  in  it  fome  Particulars  worthy  of  Notice. 
In  the  Firft  Place  his  own  Title  is  fomewhat  fingular.  He  fays  it  was  well  known,  that  all  the 
Iflands  on  which  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  had  rifen  were  undoubtedly  the  Pati  imony  of  St. 
Peter.  The  Motive  of  granting  is  no  lefs  ftrange,  which  was,  that  the  King  had  a  pious  Defire 
of  introducing  and  fpreading  the  Chriftian  Faith  in  a  Country,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  al- 
ready Chriftians.  But  the  Rent  which  was  to  arife  to  the  Holy  Father  was  very  intelligible,  the 
King  was  to  pay  a  Penny  for  every  Houfe,  and  to  preferve  the  Rights  of  the  Hcly  Church 
throughout  the  Ifland.  It  is  wonderful  that  fo  wife  a  Prince  fhould  delire  fuch  a  Bull  as  this, 
by  which  he  was  to  gain  nothing.  Giraldi  Cambrtnfis  fays,  he  had  a  better  Claim  derived  to  him 
from  the  Conqueft  made  of  fome  Parts  of  it  by  the  Saxons.  Certain  it  is,  that  by  recognizing 
fuch  Powers  as  thefe  in  the  Pope,  Princes  raifed  Opinions  in  the  Minds  of  their  Subjects,  that 
were  frequently  attended  with  very  troublefome  Confequences. 

a  This  Monarch  was  born  at  Newhall  in  the  City  of  Oxford,  and  being  of  very  quick  Parts, 
knew  perfectly  well  how  to  manage  the  Tempers  of  Men,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  his  Purpofcs.  His 
Expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  was  One  of  the  molt  expensive  that  was  ev'er  undertaken  by  an 
Englifh  King,  and  our  Defign  requires  that  we  fhould  point  out  fome  Inflances  of  this.  He  took 
out  of  his  Father's  Treafury  at  Winchefter  Nine  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  in  Silver.  He  fold 
many  of  the  Crown  Lands  cheap  enough;  but  many  of  thefe  at  his  Return  he  refumed.  To 
Hugh  Pufar,  Bilhop  of  Durham,  he  told  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  for  his  Life,  and  the 
Earldom  of  Scdbergh,  which  Lambard  thinks  fhould  be  wrote  Sacbeorh,  which  comprehended 
the  bcft  Part  of  what  is  now  called  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham,  to  him  and  his  SuccefTois  for 
Eleven  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Firft  of  thefe  he  refumed  at  his  Return,  and  forced  the  Bifliop  to 
pay  him  thirteen  thoufand  Pounds  more  for  the  latter.  The  Taxes  in  his  Reign  were  numerous 
and  heavy,  levied  on  all  Sorts  of  People,  aud  fome  under  Denominations  that  were  never  heard 
before,  Archbifhop  Hubert  alTerted,  that  in  the  Space  of  Two  Years  he  drew  out  of  his- 
Kingdom  Eleven  hundred  thoufand  Marks.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  the  railing  thefe 
immenfe  Sums  tmift  have  been  very  grievous,  yet  the  Nation  fuffered  much  more  from  the  Money 
being  fpent  Abroad,  which  furficiently  proves  the  Truth  of  what  is  afferted  in  the  Text. 

latter 
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latter  immediately  feized  all  the  Authority,  and  made  himfelf  fo  odious 
through  his  Opprefllons,  that  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  Kingdom  clan- 
deflinely  to  fave  his  Life.  In  his  Return  through  Germany  the  King  was 
infidiouily  made  Prifoner  by  the  Duke  of  Auftria,  delivered  to  and  bar- 
barously treated  by  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  extorted  One 
hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Marks  for  his  Ranfom,  the  Raifing  of  which 
brought  great  Diftrefs  upon  the  Nation.  After  he  came  back  from  Cap- 
tivity his  Neceihties  compelled  him  to  employ  many  harm  Methods  to 
obtain  Money.  He  appointed  Juilices  in  Eyre,  as  his  Father  had  done, 
and  directed  the  Points  of  their  Procedure  in  regard  to  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  Forefts  b.  Fie  alfo  made  fome  Regulations  in  reference  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  then  very  numerous  here.  In  his  Voyage  to  the  Le- 
vant he  initituted  Rules  and  Orders,  afterwards  modelled  into  thofe  famous 
Marine  Laws,  which  from  the  liland  wherein  they  were  made,  are  fliled 
the  Laws  of  Olfronc.  He  was  certainly  a  Prince  who  had  many  gocd 
as  well  as  great  Qualities,  had  a  fincere  Love  for  the  Englim,  who  repaid 
it  by  a  ftrong  Affection,   as  well  as  an  high  Efleem  for  him,   though  of 

b  The  Laws  of  the  Forefts  were  in  themfclves  fo  harfh  and  fevere,  and  were  often  executed 
with  fuch  StricTrnefs,  as  to  excite  much  Difcontent  in  the  Minds  of  People  of  all  Ranks,  for  all  felt 
and  flittered  by  them  in  their  Turns.  Moft  of  the  Kings  promifed  at  their  Acceflion  to  mitigate 
their  Severity,  and  this  they  fometimes  did  ;  but  it  was  only  when  the  Situation  of  their  AfTairs  re- 
quired it.  King  Stephen  was  a  particular  Inftance  of  this.  He  gave  great  Indulgences  for  fome 
time  after  he  came  to  the  down,  when  no  ill  Humours  appeared.  It  was  this  Calm,  though  of 
no  long  Continuance,  which  tempted  him  to  break  his  Word,  and  proved  One  of  the  firft 
Sources  of  his  Troubles.  King  Richard  was  a  great  Lover  of  Hunting,  and  the  Inftruftions  he 
gave  for  the  Prefervations  of  his  Forefts  are  preferved  in  R.  Hoveden.  Yet  if  we  may  credit  a 
Writer  of  great  Authority,  Mat.  Faris,  A.  D.  1232,  p.  373.  he  was  the  Firft  of  the  Norman 
Princes  who  abolifhed  the  cruel  Puniihments  of  putting  out  the  Eyes,  depriving  Men  of  their 
Tefticles,  or  cutting  off  their  Hands  or  Feet  for  their  Offences  againft  thefe  Laws.  His  Motive 
was  worthy  of  fo  great  a  Fiince ;  he  thought  it  impious  to  deface  the  Image  of  his  Maker  for  the 
Prefervation  of  Beafts  naturally  wild,  and  as  fuch  every  Man's  Property  by  the  Law  of  Nature.  He 
{till  puniflied,  but  it  was  by  Fine,  Imprifonment,  or  Banishment,  with  an  exprefs  Prohibition  of 
any  Man's  lofing  eithei  Life  or  Limb. 

c  Thefe  Laws  received  their  Name  from  a  little  Iftand  at  the  Mouth  cf  the  River  Charente, 
belonging  to  the  D  itchy  of  Aqnitain.  It  was  anciently  called  Uli.mis,  afterwards  Oliario,  at 
len<nh  Olcron;  Three  Leagues  long  and  Two  broad,  very  plentiful  in  Corn  and  Pafture,  and 
fo  pk-afant,  that  Queen  Eleanor  caufed  a  Caftle  to  be  built  there,  in  which  ftie  often  refided.  At  her 
Return  from  the  Voyage  (he  made  with  her  Son  to  the  Holy  Land,  (lie  came  hither,  and  by  the 
Advice  of  fuch  as  were  (killed  in  thefe  Matters,  caufed  the  Firft  Draught  of  thefe  Laws  to  be  made 
from  the  Regulations  htr  Son  caufed  to  be  olferved,  which  were  afterwards  enlarged  and 
publifhed  by  the  Authority  of  .King  Richard.  They  were  chiefly  formed  on  the  Model  of 
the  old  Rhoclian  Laws,  and  gradually  grew  iuto  Efteerh  and  Authority  with  all  who  frequented 
the  Sea.  From  thefe  in  Procefs  of  Time  fprung  theJLaws  of  Wifby  and  the  Hanfe  Towns.  The 
French  Lawyers  have  publillied  fome  ufetul  Commentaries  upon  them,  and  becaufe  they  are 
written  in  French,  and  becaufe  there  is  no  Mention  in  them  of  England  or  Ireland,  would  arro- 
them  to  themfelves ;  but  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  not  to  them,  is  proved  by  Selden, 
Marc  Claufum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  24. 

1  the 
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the  Ten  Years  that  he  reigned  he  did  not  fpend  fo  many  Months  in  this 
Kingdom. 

John  fucceeded  his  Brother,  and  was  crowned  by  Hubert  Walter  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury  with  great  Solemnity,  when  he  fwore,  as  ufual,  to 
govern  his  Subjects  with  JuStice  and  Equity.  His  Firft  Actions  fuited 
well  enough  with  thefe  Promifes ;  but  the  Monks  of  Canterbury,  by  a 
clandestine  Election  on  the  Demife  of  Archbifhop  Hubert,  gave  a  Begin- 
ing  to  thole  Diforders,  which,  in  a  Short  Space,  threw  all  Things  into  Con- 
fuiion.  The  boundlefs  Ambition  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  the  In- 
trigues of  the  Clergy,  the  Difcontents  of  the  Nobility,  the  DiStreSTes  of 
the  People ;  but  above  all  thefe,  the  King's  perfonal  ill  Conduct  kindled 
and  rekindled  a  civil  War,  through  the  Fury  of  which  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Kingdom  was  almoSt  ruined  d. 

It  was  notwithstanding  in  the  Midft  of  the  Tumults  and  Troubles  of 
this  difturbed  and  distracted  Reign,  that  the  Ground-work  was  laid  of 
what  may  be  with  Propriety  enough  (tiled  our  Norman  Constitution.  The 
Barons  by  the  Advice  of  Stephen  Langton  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  a£- 
fembled  fuddenly  great  Forces,  and  obliged  the  King  to  grant  them  at 
Runemfde,  a  Place  near  Stanes,  that  is,  in  the  Saxon  Language,  the  Mea- 
dow of  Council,  what  hath  been  ever  fince  ifiled  from  its  Importance 
the  Grfat  Charter.  By  this  the  Clergy  gained  all  they  could  defire, 
the  Nobility  obtained  Security  for  their  Honours  and  PoffeSfions,  their 
Undertenants  were  likewife  relieved,  and  the  People  in  general  defended 

d  What  is  afferted  in  the  Text,  as  to  the  Source  of  King  John's  Troubles,  is  exactly  true.  The 
Kin,«  had  Reafon  enough  to  be  difpleafed  with  Hubert  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  fo 
to  huh  a  Degree,  that  when  he  heard  of  his  Death  he  faid,  Now  I  begin  to  feel  myfelf  a  King. 
The  Monks  of  Canterbury  with  great  Secrecy,  and  without  the  King's  Leave,  chofe  their  Sub 
Prior  Reginald,  Archbifhop,  and  fent  him  to  Rome  with  Inftructions  not  to  divulge  his  Election 
•  till  he  obtained  the  Confent  of  the  Pope,  which  he  did  not  obferve,  but  as  foon  as  he  was  be- 
yond the  Seas  took  the  Title  of  Archbifhop  Elect,  which  expofed  his  Brethren  to  the  Refentment 
of  the  King.  To  pacify  him  they  chofe  on  his  Recommendation  John  Gray  Bifhop  of  Norwich, 
and  molt  of  them  went  to  Rome  to  Support  one  or  other  of  thefe  Elections.  Innocent  the  Third 
was  at  this  Time  Pope,  a  Man  of  itrong  Parts  and  boundlefs  Ambition.  He  quafhed  both  Elec- 
tions, and  terrified  the  Monks,  who  were  totally  in  his  Power,  into  a  Third  in  favour  of  Stephen 
Langton  an  Eriglifhman  born,  but  who  had  been  brought  up  and  palled  all  his  Life  in  France,  and 
was  at  that  Time  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  and  alfo  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  See. 
The  King  was  exceedingly  exafperated,  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  Archbifhop,  and  Seized  his 
Temporalities.  The  Pope  as  obftinate  as  he,  interdicted  the  Kingdom,  and  raife'd  up  So  many- 
Enemies  at  Home  and  Abroad,  that  the  unhappy  King  was  forced,  not  only  to  acknowledge 
the  Archbifhop,  but  meanly  to  reiign  his  Crown  to  the  Pope,  and  to  accept  it  again  under  * 
yearly  Tribute. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  c  from 
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from  Oppremon  e.  For  the  full  Performance  of  its  Contents,  as  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  King  was  faid  to  require,  he  was  forced  by  the  Surrender 
of  feveral  ftrong  Caflles,  and  other  Means,  to  evince  the  Sincerity  of  his 
Intentions,  to  which  on  other  Terms  they  would  not  trufl. 

He  very  foon  by  his  own  Conduct  juflified  theirs,  for  having  before 
this  refigned  his  Crown  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it  again  from  him  as 
his  Vaifal,  he  now  complained  to  the  Pontiff  as  his  fuperior  Lord  of  the 
Charter  he  had  been  conftrained  to  grant.  The  Pope  upon  his  Reprefen- 
tation  abfolved  him  from  his  Oath,  and  he  bringing  over  a  numerous  Army 
of  foreign  Mercenaries  made  a  cruel  War  upon  his  Barons,  whom  he 
diftrelfed  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  invited  over  Lewis,  Son  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  after  ftipulating  certain  Conditions  with  him,  fwore 
Fealty  to  and  owned  him  for  their  Monarch.  The  foreign  Mercenaries, 
or  at  leaft  the  greatefr  Part  of  them,  very  quickly  revolted  to  Lewis,  i'o 
that  in  a  fhort  Time  the  King  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  Diftrefs,  when 
happily  for  the  Nation  and  for  his  Family,  which  furely  is  an  unufual  Cafe,  he 
was  .removed  by  Death,  and  thereby  made  Way  for  his  Son,  then  a  Child  f^ 

e  This  famous  Charter,  of  which  we  have  now  an  accurate,  learned,  and  fatisfactory  Hiflory, 
bears  Date  the  Fifteenth  of  June,  A.  D.  12 15,  and  the  Seventeenth  of  the  Reign  of  King  John  ;  in 
the  Preface  to  it  the  King  fays,  that  he  granted  it  by  the  Advice,  and  with  the  Concurrence  of 
the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  Dublin,  and  the  Biihops  and  Barons  of  his  own  Party.  The 
Liberties  of  the  Church  are  therein  granted  full  in  very  full  but  in  very  general  Terms,  which  no 
Doubt  was  acceptable  to  the  Clergy,  who  knew  well  how  to  explain  them.  All  Things  relating 
to  Baronies  and  Tenures  in  Capite,  Reliefs,  Wards,  Marriages,  are  therein  fettled  with  Plainnels 
and  Precifion.  The  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  London,  and  of  other  Cities  and  Borcughs,  are 
fecured  to  them ;  and  the  Perfons  and  Properties  of  Freemen  are  protected  from  being  feized  or 
diftrained  otherwife  than  by  the  Verdict  of  a  Jury  and  the  Law  of  the  Land.  The  Manner  of 
calling  great  Councils  is  alfo  regulated  therein,  and  by  their  Confent  only,  Taxes  are  to  be  raifed, 
the  Three  feudal  Aids  excepted,  viz.  for  the  Redemption  of  the  King's  Perfon,  the  Knighting  of 
his  eldeft  Son,  and  the  Marriage  of  his  eldcft  Daughter.  The  King  and  the  Barons  both  fwore 
to  the  due  Obfervance  of  this  Charter,  and  the  King  confents,  in  cafe  of  its  being  infringed  by 
him,  that  he  may  be  compelled  thereto  by  Twenty-five  Barons. 

f  It  is  certainly  a  very  difficult  Thing  to  gain  a  clear  or  diftinct  Knowledge  of  the  Reigns  of 
thefe  Norman  Princes  arifing  from  their  Tranfactions  with  refpect  to  their  foreign  Dominions, 
their  Difputes  with  the  Clergy  here  at  Home,  and  their  Altercations  with  the  Roman  See,  by 
which  it  becomes  neceflary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Conduct  of  the  French  Monarchs,  the 
Temper  of  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  and  other  leading  Ecclefiafticks,  and  the  Difpofitions 
and  Policy  of  the  Popes  in  their  Time.  If  this  be  true  of  them  in  general,  it  is  particularly  fo 
with  regard  to  King  John,  who  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  alike  under  the  Difpleafure  of  almoft 
all  of  thofe  from  whom  the  Hiftory  of  his  Reign  is  to  be  expected,  which  is  the  Reafon  that  no 
entire  Dependance  can  be  placed  on  their  Accounts.  The  only  Method  of  coming  at  Truth, 
which  is  the  Soul  of  Hiftory,  is  by  comparing  Facts,  as  related  by  different  Writers,  looking  into  . 
the  State  Papers  and  Letters  that  are  ftill  prei'erved,  and  paying  a  due  Attention  to  the  Characters 
of  the  principal  Actors  in  thefe  bufy  Times,  a  Tafk  very  arduous,  and  which  is  thought  to  have, 
been  Left  performed  by  Dean  Barcharn  and  the  laborious  William  Prynne. 

Henry 
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Henry  the  Third  was  very  little  more  than  Nine  Years  of  Age  when 
crowned  at  Gloucefler,  and  was  very  happy  in  having  for  his  Protector  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whofe  Advice  he  twice  renewed  the  Great 
Charter,  and  brought  to  a  Conclufion  a  mod  dangerous  Civil  War  s.  In 
the  Ninth  Year  of  his  Reign,  he  again  renewed  the  Grand  Charter, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  granted  the  Charter  of  the  Forests,  which  hath 
been  ufually  attributed  to  his  Father  King  John,  which  wife  Meafure  had 
many  great  and  good  Effects  h.  But  after  the  King  difgraced  his  Judiciary 
Hubert  de  Burgh  Earl  of  Kent,  he  was  feduced  by  foreign  Flatterers  and 
and  Favourites  to  fquander  away  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  ;  and  by  this 
and  other  Acts  of  equal  Imprudence  brought  himfelf  and  his  Subjects  to  the 
lowefl  Ebb  of  Mifery  and  Diftrefs >. 

The 

g  King  John  died  19th  October  A.  D.  1216.  His  Son  Henry  was  crowned  on  the  28th 
of  the  fame  Month  in  the  Prefence  of  Walo  the  Pope's  Legate,  by  the  Bifliops  of  WinchefVer  and 
Bath,  and  the  Concurrence  of  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  had  remained  faithful  to  his  Father. 
Whatever  the  common  People  might  be,  the  Princes  and  great  Men  of  thefe  Times  were  many  of 
them  fo  far  from  being  fuperftiticus  Bigots,  that  they  feem  rather  to  hare  been  felt-interefled  Po- 
liticians without  regard  to  Morals  or  any  Tinfture  of  Religion.  Philip  of  France,  though  he  had 
folicited  and  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  Gift  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  when  John  was  in 
Difgrace  with  him,  now  maintained  that  John  had  no  Right  to  refign  his  Crown  to  the  Pope,  or 
the  Pope  to  accept  it,  and  yet  held  it  clear,  that  his  Son  Lewis  might  take  it  from  the  Barons 
in  fpite  of  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Langton,  ever  devoted  to  France,  though  he  had  prevailed  upon 
ihe  Pope  to  lay  the  King  and  Kingdom  under  an  Interdict  for  many  Years  in  his  Quarrel,  yet 
contemned  the  Papal  Excommunication  when  threatened  with  it  for  taking  Part  againft  the  King, 
doing  Homage  to  Lewis,  and  becoming  his  Chancellor.  He  failed  however  in  his  Attempt  to 
make  his  Brother  Simon  Langton  Arehbiihop  of  York,  and  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Pope's 
Sufpenfion  from  his  Archiepifcopal  Dignity,  and  after  all,  when  reftored  to  it,  made  no  fcruple 
of  crowning  King  Henry  a  Second  Time.  Lewis  of  France,  whom  the  Barons  owned  for  their 
King,  never  expected  that  they  would  prove  his  loyal  Subjects,  and  therefore  put  all  the  ftrong 
Places  which  he  rook  by  their  AiTittance  into  the  Hands  of  French  Captains,  upon  whom  he 
thought  he  might  more  fafely  depend,  which  difguiling  them  fent  them  gradually  back  to  their 
Duty, 

h  The  very  learned  and  accurate  Author  of  the  Hiflory  of  thefe  Charters,  feems  to  have  fully 
proved,  that  the  Charter  dated  at  Weitminlter  the  I  ith  of  February  1224,  the  Ninth  of  Henry  the 
Third,  is  that  very  Charter  of  the  Forefls  which  had  been  heretofore  unanimoufly  afcribed  to  King 
John.  It  is  indeed  a  full  and  ample  Detail  of  what  from  this  Time  was  to  be  the  Law  of  the 
Foreft,  and  fliews  clearly  in  a  great  Variety  of  Infbnces  the  Grievances  that  were  to  be  removed, 
and  the  Security  that  was  to  be  given  by  it.  The  Penalty  of  ftealing  Venifon  is  however  fuffi- 
citinly  fevere,  though  the  Offender,  according  to  the  Law  of  King  Richard  formerly  mentioned,  is 
exempted  from  the  Lofs_of  Life  or  Limb,  fince,  if  able,  he  was  to  pay  a  heavy  Fine,  if  unable,  to 
f-jfFer  Impriibnmtnt  for  a  Year  and  a  Day,  and  to  put  in  Pledges,  or  if  he  could  not  do  that, 
to  abjure  the  Realm.  The  Charter  itfelf  contains  internal  Marks  of  its  be'onging  to  Henry 
not  to  John,  as  in  his  Magna  Charta  there  are  Claufes  relative  to  the  Forefts,  which  would  have 
been  equally  needlefs  and  improper,  if  he  had  alfo  made  this  Charter,  and  which  Claufes,  for 
this  very  Reafon,  are  omitted  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry.  A  Copy  of  this  Charter  was  fent 
to  every  County  in  which  there  were  Forefls,  and  the  Great  Charter  into  every  Diocefe. 

'   This,   as  it  was  the  longeit,  fo  it  may  be  truly  ftiled  One  of  the  rr.oft  unfortunate  Reigns  in 
the  Engliih  Auaals,  not  from  any  Malignity  in  his  Nature,  but  from  the  Eafinefs  and  luftabir 
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The  Rage  of  Civil  War,  under  a  Variety  of  Pretences,  rofe  in  confe* 
ouence  of  this  general  Poverty  and  Diffraction,  even  higher  than  in  the 
Time  of  King  Stephen,  fo  that  King  Henry  himfelf  and  his  gallant  Son 
Prince  Edward,  being  made  Prifoners  by  the  Barons  in  the  fatal  Battle  of 
Lewes,,  were  long  detained  and  treated  with  great  Severity.  At  length 
however  thefe  Troubles  fubiided,  and  what  is  truly  wonderful,  the  Confti- 
tution  which  had  been  in  a  Manner  overturned,  not  only  recovered,  but 
became  alio  more  regular,  ftable,  and  uniform,  than  it  feems  to  have 
been  before  by  the  occasional,  and  at  length  conftant  Admifiion  of  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Commons  into  Parliament i;.  In  the  latter  Part  of  his 
long  Reign,   the  King  enjoyed  Qmet,   and  his  People  their  juft  Rights  in 

lity  of  the  King's  Temper,  prone  to  gratify  his  Favourites  rather  thnn  to  fapport  his  Minifters.. 
His  foreign  Dominions,  from  which  he  received  little  or  no  Benefit,  kept  him  always  craving  from 
his  Subjects.  His  Attachment  to  his  foreign  Relations,  Courtiers,  and  Clergy,  excited  to  and 
kept  them  in  ill  Humour.  His  lillening  to  papal  Councils,  and  his  permitting  their  Extortions, 
continually  drained  the  Kingdom.  Through  the  greater  Part  of  his  Time  he  drew  no-Advantage 
from  the  Experience  of  his  Father's  Sufferings  and  his  own.  His  Meafures  were  fometime3  timid, 
always  feeble,  and  yet  on  particular  Occafions  he  was  drawn  to  aft  with  too  much  Rigour. 
The  Diforders  arifing  from  this  ill  Management  produced  univerfal  Poverty  and  Difcontent,  arid  as 
for  the  King  himfelf,  after  wafting  his  Demefnes,  pawning  his  Plate,  taking  unworthy  Meth  >ls 
to  obtain  temporary  Supplies,  he  was  driven  to  break  up  his  Court,  to  live  upon  Abbies,  to  fo- 
licit  private  Perfons  for  Support,  and  even  to  alledge  that  it  was  greater  Charity  to  relieve  him  and 
his  Family,   than   to  give  Alms  to  a  Beggar  in  the  Street. 

k  The  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  being  in  great  Diftraftion,  and  the  King  having  called  a  Par- 
liament at  Midfummer  1258  at  Oxford,  the  Barons  came  thither  with  their  Retinues  well  armed, 
and  fettled  there  what  were  called  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  by  which  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  was  devolved  upon  Twenty-four  Perfons,  who  were  impowered  to  chufe  the  great  Of- 
ficers of  State,  and  all  Aliens  were  to  be  bammed,  except  fuch  as  the  Barons  chofe  fliould  re- 
main. Amongft  thefe  was  Simon  Montfort  Earl  of  Leicefter,  once  the  King's  Favourite,  married 
to  his  Sifter  the  Widow  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  now  their  Chief.  To  the  Obfervance  of 
thefe  Provifions  the  King  and  his  Son  Prince  Edward  were  compelled  to  fwear.  Many  of  the 
Nobility  feeing  juft  Reafon  to  diflike  this  ftrange  Settlement,  reconciled  themfelves  to  the  King, 
who  endeavoured  by  their  AlTiftance  to  recover  his  Power;  but  being  defeated  in  the  Battle  of 
Lewes,  19th  of  May,  A.  D.  1264,  himfelf  and  his  Family  taken  Prifoners,  Simon  Montfort  made 
fome  new  Alterations,  by  which  the  whole  Power  was  devolved  upon  him,  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter, 
and  the  Bifliop  of  Chicefter.  Richard  King  of  the  Romans  the  King's  Brother  he  kept  Prifoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  his  Son  Henry,  and  Prince  Edward  he  put  into  the  Caftle  of  Dover  ;. 
carrying  the  King  about  with  him  in  Triumph.  In  this  State  of  Things  he  obliged  the  Prince 
10  refign  to  him  the  Earldom  of  Chefter ;  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter  obtained  the  Eftates  of  John  de 
Warrene.  Earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been  always  faithful  to  the  King;  and  Peter  de  Montfort  fe- 
cured  in  like  Manner  a  good  Eftate.  Thefe  Proceedings,  and  the  Haughtinefs  of  the  numerous 
Family  of  Montfort,  difgufted  many  of  the  Nobility;  fo  that  being  apprehenfive  that  what  had 
happened  to  the  King  in  the  Pai  liament  of  Oxford,  might  poflibly  happen  to  himfelf  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, he  obliged  the  King  to  call  on  the  20th  of  January  49  Henry  HI.  at  London,  he  direfted 
Writs  to  a  great  Number  of  the  Clergy,  Deans,  Abbots,  and  Priors,  as  well  as  Bifhops,  to  a  very 
few  of  the  Nobles,  and  thofe  only  of  his  own  Faftion,  and  likewife  commanded  the  Sheriffs  to 
fend  Two  Knights  out  of  their  refpeftive  Counties,  and  Citizens  and  Burgeffes  from  the  Cities 
and  Boroughs,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  popular;  which  Mode,  though  thus  introduced,  being* 
r]  .  uentlyjuft  and  teafonable  in  itfelf,  was  afterwards  purfued,  as  we  (hall  have  Occafion  to- 
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confequence  of  many  wife  and  good  Laws,   and  of  a  new  Confirmation  of 
both  Charters  by  Statute  in  the  Fifty-fecond  Year  of  his  Reign'. 

This  Period  comprehends  near  Six  Score  Years,  during  the  greateft  Part  of 
which,  Multitudes  were  deftroyed  in  foreign  and  in  Civil  Wars,  and  the  People 
were  alfo  grievouily  harraned  by  heavy  and  repeated  Impofitions,  the  better 
Part  of  what  they  produced  being  fent  to  other  Countries,  and  there  fpent 
without  procuring  any  national  Advantage.  It  is  true,  that  in  lb  long  a  Space, 
there  was  fuch  a  blending  by  Marriages,  as  at  length  made  them  in  lb  me  Degree 
but  one  People,  and  belides  moft  even  of  the  great  Barons  being  born  here  be- 
gan to  diflike  Foreigners,  and  to  confider  themfelves  as  Anglo-Normans m. 

Yet  the  Bulk  of  the  old  original  Engliih  remained  ftill  but  in  a  low  and 
fervile  State,  occupied  in  cultivating  the  Grounds  for  their  Lords,  or  work- 
ins;  at  Trades  in  Towns  or  Cities  under  theirs  or  the  King's  Protection. 
However  if  lefs  conndered,  they  were  alfo  fomewhat  lefs  expofed,  and  con- 
fequently  grew  more  numerous  in  the  Villages,  and  by  their  Induftry  of 
evcvy  Kind,  and  more  efpecially  by  their  Vv  oollen  Manufactures,  fuch  as 
we  then  had,  and  muff,  have  long  had,  began  to  thrive  in  other  Places. 
The  conftant  Intercourfe  with  the  Continent  could  not  but  introduce  new 
Arts,  and  by  the  Knowledge  neceffarily  acquired  from  the  Expeditions  into 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  Numbers  were  employed,  Navigation  muft  have- 
been  enlarged  and  Commerce  revived  and  extended  n» 

This 

1  Statutum  de  Marleberge,  cap.  v.  This  Parliament,  we  ma}'  affirm,  on  the  Authority  of  that 
great  Antiquary  Lambard,  was  held  at  Marlborough,  A.  D.  i  267.  In  this  theold  Kingdifcovered  his 
true  Difpolition,  by  palling  many  wife  and  good  Laws.  Indeed  through  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign, 
as  often  as  it  was  in  his  Power,  he  lhewed  a  Zeal  for  Juftice,  and  an  earned  Defire  to  prevent  the 
People  from  being  opprefied  by  the  Barons,  which  it  is  not  irhpoffible  might  be  in  Part  the  Canfe 
of  his  Misfortunes.  He  had  before  this  Five  Times  confirmed  the  Great  Charter,  and  now  he 
directed  that  both  Charters  fhould  be  held  for  Law  in  his  Courts,  and  that  fuch  as  tranfgreffed 
them  fhould  be  punilhed.  The  introducing  the  Claufeof  Non  Obftante  in  his  Charters,  alter  the 
Mode  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  very  bad  in.  itfc-lf,  and  of  moft  pernicious  Tendency  in  its 
Confequences,  by  efhblifhing  a  difpenfing  Power  in  the  Crown.  We  have  a  Syftem  of  the  Laws, 
as  they  flood  in  his  Time  by  One  of  his  Juftices  Itinerant  Henry  BracTon,  which  was  firft  printed 
at  London,  A.  D.  1569  Fol.  and  again  at  the  fame  Place,  A.  D.  1640.  4tc.  it  was  abridged  by 
Gilbert  de  Thornton,  Chief  juftice  in  the  fuccceding  Reign. 

m  The  great  Owners  of  Land,  as  appears  by  the  Record  of  Dotnefday,  in  Number  were  about- 
Seven  hundred,  but  every  great  Baron  had  under  him  his  Friends  and  Clients,  to  whom  he  dis- 
tributed Knight's  Fees,  to  be  held  from  him  by  the  ufnal  Set  vices.  In  Procefs  of  Time  t1  - 
Knight's  Fees  were  fplit  and  divided,  without  altering  the  Nature  of  the  Tenure,  fo  that  even  he- 
who  held  a  Twentieth  Part  was  confidered  as  Liver  Hcmo,  a  Freeholder  or  a  Gentleman.  It  is 
ealily  to  be  conceived  from  hence,  that  many  of  the  native  Engliih,  more  efpecially  the  Brothers, 
Nephews,  and  near  Relations  of  Bifhops,  Abbots,  and  other  rich  Clergymen,  rofe  gradually  into 
ihefe  Ranks,  as  appear?  from  the  Dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer  and  other  Authorities.. 

"  It  was  in  the  Villages,  and  among  the  common  Sort  of  People,  that  the  Engliih  Language 
was  picferved;  for  in  thofe  Days  all  who  affected  Preferment,  or  affected  to  firms  in  fuperior 
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This  is  to  be  understood  only  of  certain  Times,  as  during  the  former 
and  middle  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  at  the  Clofe  of  that 
of  Henry  the  Third,  and  alfo  of  certain  Places,  as  London,  Briftol,  Bof- 
ton,  and  Lynn,  then  the  moft  frequented  Ports  in  the  Kingdom.  But  in 
general  the  greateit  Part  of  the  Country  remained  very  ill  cultivated  for  the 
Reafons  formerly  affigned,  and  the  frequent  Civil  Disturbances,  by  which,  at 
different  Times,  all  Parts  of  the  Realm  fuffered  exceedingly.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  Spirit  of  Licentioufnefs  incident  to  weak  Governments,  and 
which  more  efpecially  difcourages  Agriculture,  from  whence,  as  our  Annals 
ihew,  proceeded  a  great  Fluctuation  of  Prices,  frequent  Scarcities,  and 
fometimes  Famines  °. 

Besides,  hitherto  the  Importance  was  not  difcerned  of  thofe  from  the 
Labour  of  whofe  Hands  the  Earth  was  made  to  produce,  and  by  whole  Di- 
ligence and  Skill  the  Value  of  its  Productions  were  enhanced  ;  but  they  were 
left  unheeded  in  a  Kind  of  flavim  Subjection,  even  in  thofe  Times  when 
Liberty,  as  our  Hiftories  report,  feemed  to  be  the  great  national  Object. 
But  gradually,  and  as  Experience  opened  Men's  Minds,  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient for  the  common  Benefit  to  cherifh  Induftry,  that  noble  Principle  of 
Virtue  2nd  focial  Happinefs  p. 

Come 

Spheres  of  Life  made  ufe  of  French.  In  regard  to  Induftry  and  Trade,  we  have  already  frequently 
vindicated  the  Antiquity  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  England.  The  Statute  of  the  Ninth  of 
Hen.  III.  cap.  25.  which  enjoins  that  certain  Cloths  mould  be  Two  Yards  Broad  within  the  Lifts, 
fully  juftifies  our  Sentiment,  as  the  Art  could  be  by  no  Means  in  its  Infancy  when  Cloths  of  this 
Breadth  were  made.  In  refpect  to  Commerce,  Henry  II.  made  Laws  for  preventing  the  Plunder- 
ing of  Wrecks.  The  Laws  of  Oleron  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  Magna  Charta  we  find 
Proviilon  made  for  the  fafe  going  and  coming  of  foreign  Merchants  ;  a  Circumftance  very  juftly 
applauded  by  foreign  Writers.  Thefe  Precautions  muff,  undoubtedly  have  produced  great  Effects, 
Jince  King  John  was  enabled. to  employ  a  Fleet  of  no  ltfs  than  Five  hundred  Sail  againft  the 
French,  over  whom  he  gained  a  great  Victory. 

0  The  Hiftory  of  thefe  Times  fufficiently  points  out  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Difafters.  The  Barons 
in  Time  of  Peace  were  very  feverc  Landlords,  in  Times  of  Civil  War  fpoiled  each  others  Lands, 
■without  any  Tenderaefs  for  the  Inhabitants  :  Robberies  alfo  were  fo  frequent,  that  we  are  told 
Henry  the  Third  adjudged  fome  of  his  own  Servants  upon  Detection  to  be  hanged.  No  Won- 
der therefore  that  Agriculture  was  neglected  when  there  was  not  either  Security  or  Encourage- 
ment for  thofe  who  ihould  have  exercifed  it.  The  Ciffercians,  an  Order  of  Monks  eftablifhcd 
here  in  the  Reign  of  William  the  Second,  turned  their  Views  to  the  Feeding  of  Sheep,  and  we 
find  that  all  their  Wool  was  feized  towards  the  Payment  of  King  Richard's  Ranfom.  Matthew 
Paris  tells  us  of  a  dreadful  Famine  and  Mortality  from  thence  in  A.  D.  1258,  when  Multitudes 
did,  and  more  would  have  perifhed,  if  the  King's  Brother,  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  King  of 
the  Romans,  had  not  fent  Fifty  VefTels  laden  with  Corn  to  London,  when  the  King  by  an  Edict  pre- 
vented the  Citizens  from  buying  it  up  (as  had  been  formerly  practifed)  and  retailing  it  at  extra- 
vagant Rates.     Chron.  Johan.  Abbatis  S.  Petri  de  Eurgo,  p.   115. 

P  It  is  exceeding')'  difficult  to  difcover  with  abfolute  Certainty,  how  Things  of  the  greateft 
Moment  were  conducted  in  thefe  Times,  and  therefore  the  beft  Judges  ever  fpeak  of  them  dif- 
fidently, and  with  a  Degree  of  Caution.     It  has  been  thought  that  Kings  in  thefe  Times  fum- 
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Come  we  now  to  the  Third  Period. 

Edward  fucceeded  his  Father  with  all  the  Advantages  a  Prince  could 
v.vll  poiTefs.  In  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  with  high  Reputation  and  much 
Experience.  The  great  Expectations  thefe  Circumftances  excited,  were 
bv  his  fucceeding  Conduct  amply  fulfilled.  In  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign 
his  Actions  juilly  gained  him  the  Character  of  an  able  and  fuccefsful  Ge- 
neral, a  wife  Statefman,  and  a  prudent  Legislator.  His  Country  deriving 
from  him  many  fignal  Benefits  in  all  thefe  Qualities,  hath  defervedly 
rendered  his  One  of  the  molt  diftinguimed  Reigns  in  our  Hiftory  q.  His 
perfonal  Valour  and  his  Military  Skill  he  difplayed  during  his  Father's 
Reign  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  noble  Exploits  he  atchieved  in  the  Eaft,. 
and  in  the  Feats  of  Arms  he  performed  in  his  Return  Home  r. 

After 

moned  inch  Barons,  and  fuch  only  to  Parliament  as  they  thought  fit;  and  there  is  a  great  Appear- 
ance of  thib  being  true.  Yet  Mr.  Elfynge,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  in  his  learned  Treatife,  p.  41, 
advances  another  Doctrine  :  He  la)s  the  Barons  were  always  fumrnoned  in  tight  of  their  Nobility, 
but  that  others  were  capable  of  being  fu  noned  in  virtue  of  their  Tenures,  who  were  femetimes  fum- 
rnoned and  fometimes  omitted,  and  th  i  e  were  not  Barons  but  Peers,  that  is,  Barons  Peers.  In 
like  Manner  the  Mode  of  Summoning  the  Commons  was  nut  exactly  the  fame  from  the  Beginning. 
Nay,  even  in  refpect  to  Juries,  Doubts  have  been  raifed  when  they  commenced,  and  very  learned 
Peifons  have  been  of  different  Opinions,  f  me  having  affirmed,  that  they  were  not  eltablilhed  till 
the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second;  Yet  thefe  Opinions  may  be  reconciled  by  confidering  Juries  in 
different  Lights,  for  they  might  be  more  or  fewer  in  feveral  Periods,  and  impannelled  in  a  dif- 
ferent Manner.  Upon  the  Whole,  we  want  fufficient  Authorities  to  fix  any  of  thefe  Points  abfo- 
liuely,  and  all  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  Power  followed  Property  then  as  it  does  now,  and 
that  in  Proportion  as  Men  acquired  the  latter,  they  afpired  to  and  gradually  attained  the  former. 

q  This  great  Prince  was  boin  at  Weftminfter  the  28th  of  June,  A.  D.  1230.  Chron  Thomas 
Wlkts.  He  married  Eleonora  Daughter  to  Alphonfo  the  Tenth  King  of  Caftile,  from  whom  he 
received  the  Honour  of  Knighthood,  A.  D.  1254.  Henry  the  Third  died  16th  November  1272, 
having  fir  fworn  Gilbert  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  fecure  his  Son's  peace-able  Polieffion.  He  accord- 
ingly with  the  Advice  of  the  Queen  Mother  andfomeof  the  principal  Nobility  and  Prelate?, 
caufe  '.  Prince  Edward  to  be  fo'.emnly  proclaimed,  and  kept  his  Dominions  in  perfect  Quiet,  till 
Upon  rn  he  was  with  his  Queen  crowned  at  Wefrminfler  10th  Auguft  1274,  by  Robert 

Kilv  ihbifhop  of  Canterbury,  amidft  the  joyful  Acclamations  of  the  People.  Annales  Wa- 

verlienfes,  p.  227,  229. 

1  Hi?  e  ility  in  the  Art  of  War  was  acknowledged  by  Simon  de  Montfort  Earl  of  Lei- 

cefter,  wh  feeing  his  Order  of  Battle  at  Evcfham,  Augufl  6th  1265,  when  he  was  juft  entered 
into  the  Twe.v; -feventh  Year  of  his  Age,  faid,  God  receive  our  Souls,  for  our  Bodies  will  be  at 
their  Mercy.  Sir  Adam  Gurdon,  who  was  reputed  the  flouteft  and  mod  accomplifhed  of  the 
Malecootents,  and  remained  after  that  Defeat  in  Arms  about  Farnham  in  Surry,  Prince  Edward 
engaged  in  fingle  Combat,  and  having  obliged  him  to  yield,  gave  him  his  Life  and  Fortune. 
Trivttt  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  227.  In  Syria  he  was  equally  beloved  by  the  Chriftians,  and  admired 
by  the  Saracens.  As  he  was  coming  Home  the  Count  de  Chalons  in  Burgundy  invited  him  and 
his  Retinue  to  a  Tournament,  and  being  perfonally  worfted  by  the  King,  his  Knights  attacked  the 
Engiilh,  who  repidfed  them  with  fuch  Slaughter,  that  this  was  called  the  little  Battle  of  Chalons- 
He  viiited  the  Pope  at  Lyon?,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  excommunicate  Guy  Montfort  the  Son  of 
Simon,  who  had  bafely  murthered  his  Coufin  the  Son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  at  the  Al- 
tai.    He  fettled  his  own  Affairs  in  Guienne,   went  to  Paris,  and  did  Homage  to  Philip  the 
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After  he  came  into  his  own  Dominions  he  looked  circumfpectly  into 
the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  made  the  neceflary  Difpolitions  for  its  Settle- 
ment in  (lead  of  entering  immediately  into  a  War,  which  he  choie  rather  to 
have  iii  Appearance  forced  upon  him  by  Lewellyn  the  lafl  Britifh  Prince  in 
Wales,  whom  he  more  than  once  defeated,  and  who  in  the  Courfe  of  the 
War  being  killed,  he  reduced,  though  not  without  repeated  and  obilinate 
Struggles,  the  whole  Country  and  its  Inhabitants  under  his  Obedience s. 
He  was  frequently  involved  in  Difputes  with  France  on  account  of  his 
foreign  Dominions,  which  coll  him  very  dear  in  Reference  both  to  Men  and 
Money,  producing  many  Difficulties,  much  Vexation,  little  Honour,  and 
no  Profit  1 . 

Hardy  in  thefe  remarkable  Words,  T  do  you  Homage,  Sir.  for  the  Lands  I  hold  and  ought  to  hold 
of  you.  After  this  he  returned  with  great  Reputation  to  England.  We  have  given  fo  great  a 
Character  of  this  King  in  the  Text,  that  it  impofes  a  Kind  of  Obligation  to  make  it  good  for  the 
Reader's  Satisfaction. 

s  At  his  Coronation  the  King  fummoned  Prince  Lewellin  to  do  him  Homage,  who  refufed  to 
come  unlefs  he  had  Hoftages  given  him  for  his  Security.  He  hid  certainly  Grounds  for  his 
Apprehenfions,  as  he  had  been,  during  the  Courfe  of  the  Civil  War,  the  principal  Support  of  Simon 
Montfort.  Hi's  Widow  about  this  Time  fent  over  her  Daughter,  accompanied  by  her  Brother  a 
Pried  who  was  to  marry  the  Prince.  They  were  taken  at  Sea  and  carried  into  England.  Lewel- 
lin on  this  broke  out  into  a  War,  to  which,  finding  his  Forces  unequal,  he,  A.  D.  1277, 
fubmiued  to  a  Peace  on  very  hard  Conditions.  His  intended  Wife  however  was  reftored,  and 
the  Marriage  folemnized  with  great  Magnificence  in  the  King's  Prefence,  and  at  his  Expence  ; 
but  (lie  did  not  furvive  long.  A.  D.  1281,  at  the  Perfuafion  of  his  Brother  David,  whom  after 
many  KindnefTes  received,  and  redding  long  in  his  Court,  the  King  had  reconciled  to  him  ;  he  re- 
newed the  War,  in  which  he  was  the  next  Year  flain.  David  then  afTumed  the  Title  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  in  1283  was  taken  and  executed.  A.  D.  1295  tne  Welcn  broke  out  into  Rebel- 
lion under  feveral  Princes,  againft  whom  the  King  went  in  Perfon,  reduced  them  effectually,  and 
to  bridle  them  built  feveral  FortrefTes  on  the  Sea-coaft,  which  were  lading  Monuments  of  his 
Sk'.ii  in  Military  Architecture,  as  well  as  of  his  Policy.  Camdeni  Britan.  p.  553.  He  alfo  declared 
his  Son  Edward,  who  was  born  at  Carnarvon,  Prince  of  Wales.  Triveti  Annal.  W.  Heming. 
Walfingham.     Powell's  Hiftory  of  Wales.     Selden. 

Philip  the  Fair,  who  fucceeded  his  Faiher  Philip  the  Hardy  in  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
though  a  very  young,  was  a  very  artful  and  defigning  Prince.  He  fufFered  a  War  to  be  kindled 
A  D  1293  on  account  of  fome  Difputes  between  Englifh  and  Norman  Seamen,  which  gave 
him  an  Opportunity  of  invading  Guienne.  Edward  defifous  of  Peace,  fent  over  his  Brother 
Edmund,  who  had  married  the  Mother  of  the  French  Queen,  and  by  thofe  Two  PrinceiFes  he  was 
r-rolly  deceived,  and  through  him  his  Brother,  who  at  his  Inftance  put  Guienne  into  the  Hands 
of  Philip  upon  a  Promife  of  immediate  Reftitution.  Inffead  of  this,  Philip  fummoned  him 
to  appear  as  his  Valla!,  and  for  Non-appearance  declared  him  a  Felon,  and  all  his  foreign 
Dominions  efchcated  to  the  Crown  of  France.  The  King  endeavoured  to  recover  Guienne  by 
Force;  but  failing,  he  entered  into  a  grand  Confederacy  with  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the 
Eirls  'of  Flanders,  Guelders,  and  other  Princes,  at  a  moft  immenfe  Expence,  as  our  Records 
fhew.  But  perceiving  the  Remedy  to  be  worfe  than  the  Difeafe,  he  confented  to  a  Truce, 
and  admitted  of  the  Mediation  of  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  decided,  that  the  King, 
who  was  then  a  Widower,  mould  efpoufe  the  Siller  of  Philip,  and  Prince  Edward  that  Mo- 
narch's Daughter.  Accordingly  1299  the  King  married  the  Princcfs  Margaret  of  France  at  Can- 
terbury, and  had  his  own  Dominions  in  France  (which  had  ever  been  a  Burthen)  reftored  as  her 
Dowry.     Triveti  Annul,  vol.  i.  p.  274.  277.  316. 

He 
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He  was  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots,  compelled  John  Baliol  to  re- 
fign  the  Crown  which  he  had  adjudged  to  him,  and,  in  confequence  of 
that  RefignationtookPofTefTionof  hisDominions.Thefehe  reduced  a  Second 
Time,  when  the  famous  William  Wallace  endeavoured  to  reftore  his 
Countrymen  to  Freedom,  and  penetrated  a  Third  Time  to  the  very  Ex- 
tremity of  the  Kingdom,  when  Robert  Bruce  had  affumed  the  Regal 
Title.  Againfl  him,  in  fpite  of  Age  and  Infirmities,  he  made  another  Ex- 
pedition, in  which  he  died  at  a  Place  not  far  from  Carlifle u.  Where- 
ever  he  was  prefent  he  was  in  all  his  Wars  victorious,  and  this  continued 
Profperity  rendered  him  alike  revered  at  Home  and  dreaded  Abroad. 

As  a  Politician  he  feemed  to  act  on  the  Principles  of  his  royal  Predecef- 
for  Egbert  in  aiming  at  the  Sovereignty  of  the  whole  Ifland,  which  he  very 
nearly  acquired,  and  like  him  appears  to  have  meditated  the  bringing  all 
its  Inhabitants  to  live  under  one  fettled  Form  of  Laws,  towards  the  ac- 
complifhing  of  which  he  bent  all  his  Endeavours,  and  (hewed  very  great 
Sagacity  in  every  Step  of  his  Proceedings.  Pie  took  Care  to  act  with  much 
feeming  Moderation  towards  the  Welch  for  a  long  Time,  that  his  Reduc- 
tion of  them  might  appear  as  a  Work  of  Neceflity  the  lefs  opprefiive™. 

In 

■  Alexander  the  Third  King  of  Scots  had  efpoufed  Margaret  the  efdeft  Daughter  of  Henry  the 
Third,  in  confequence  of  which  he  had  conftantly  affifted  him  in  all  his  Troubles,  and  in  the 
like  Manner  adhered  to  his  Brother-in-law  King  Edward.  By  his  Queen  he  had  a  Son,  Alexan- 
der, who  died  before  him,  and  a  Daughter  Margaret,  who  married  Eric  King  of  Norway,  who 
by  her  had  a  Daughter  of  the  fame  Name  with  her  Mother.  Alexander  died  by  a  Fall  from  his 
Horfe,  A.  D.  1289,  and  his  Grand-daughter  was  acknowledged  Heirefs  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland. 
Edward,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Nobility  of  Scotland,  contracted  his  Son,  Prince  Edward,  to 
Margaret,  as  appears  by  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  482  ;  but  (he  d\ing  in  her  PafTage  Home,  great  Dif- 
putes  arofe  as  to  the  Right  of  Succeflion.  The  Decifion  by  the  free  Confent  of  the  Nobility  of 
that  Kingdom  was  left  to  Edward,  who  previous  thereto  engaged  them  to  own  his  Superiority, 
and  in  confequence  of  the  unanimous  Refolution  of  Twenty-four  Commiffioners,  Twelve  of  each. 
Nation,  pronounced  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  who  in  A.  D.  1292  did  him  Homage.  Yet,  con- 
ceiving himfelf  afterwards  ill  ufed,  he  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  Philip  of  France,  and  in  con- 
fequence of  that  invaded  England.  Edward  turning  his  Arms  againft  him  compelled  him  to 
refign  his  Crown  A.  D.  1296,  and  foon  after  held  a  Parliament  at  Berwick,  where  moft  of  the 
Scottifh  Nobility  did  him  Homage.  The  very  next  Year  they  rofe  in  Arms  under  Wallace,  by 
which  a  new  War  was  commenced,  terminated  by  a  Second  Conqueft  A.  D.  1304.  The  next  Year 
Robert  Bruce  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  King,  who  with  Variety  of  Fortune  maintained  his 
Pretenfions  till  in  an  Expedition  againft  him,  this  great  Prince  died  at  a  fmall  Village  called 
Burgh  on  Sands  the  Seventh  of  July  1307,  the  Memory  of  which  is  preferved  by  a  Pillar  erected 
on  the  Spot  by  Henry  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

w  The  laft  ofthefe  Britilh  Princes,  Lhewelin  apGruffyth  ap  Lhewelin  ap  Jorwerth,  was  little 
if  at  all  inferior  either  in  Parts  or  Prowefs  to  Edward.  He  acceded  to  his  Dominions,  A.  D. 
1246,  which  was  the  Thirty  -mil  of  Henry  III.  and  from  political  Motives  had  connected  him- 
•&-lf  clofely  with  Simon  Montfort,  to  whom  he  conftantly  adhered.  Polydor  Virgil  fays,  that 
King  Henry  created  his  Son  Edward  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  Record  Pat.  38  Hen.  III.  Vafc 
ill.  8.  11.  25.  gives  him  only  the  Conquefts  in  Wales,  together  with  Gafcony,  but  without  any 
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In  regard  to  the  Jews,  whom  his  PredeceiTors  had  protected,  by  liftening 
to  the  Complaints  of  his  Subjects,  who  loaded  them  with  the  Imputation 
of  adulterating  the  Coin,  and  the  Practice  of  intolerable  U fury,  he  rendered 
the  banifhing  of  them  not  more  lucrative  to  himfelf  than  acceptable  to 
the  Nation  *. 

His  Claim  to  and  Conqueft  of  Scotland  was  conduced  with  infinite 
Addrefs,  as  well  as  profecuted  with  indefatigable  Vigour.  His  French 
Wars  were  fo  very  expenfive,  that  he  thought  himfelf  warranted  to  lup- 
ply  his  Wants  by  the  moft  arbitrary  Methods.  But  even  in  thefe  he 
acbed  with  fuch  feeming  Reluctance,  was  fo  ready  in  framing  Excufes 
and  promifing  Reftitution,  that  he  got  over  Steps  by  which  a  Prince  of 
another  Character  would  have  been  undone.  According  as  his  Qccafions 
required  he  fhewed  either  Firmnefs  or  Complacency,  and  by  a  proper 
timing  of  thefe  he  frequently  brought  his  Clergy,  his  Nobles,  and  his 
Commons  to  his  Will  7.     His  Severity  and  his   Clemency,  for  he   gave 

fignal 

Title.  It  appears  indeed  by  another  P.ecord,  Pat.  52  Hen.  III.  membr.  9.  that  Edward  was  Lord 
of  Ireland.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  Reafon  to  Ihnd  in  Fear  of  him  upon  his  Return  ;  but  his 
Refufal  to  pay  him  Homage  without  having  Hoftages  was  not  a  little  haughty.  7'he  Terms  im- 
pofed  on  his  Submiflion  were  hard,  but  Edward  did  not  infill  upon  them  ftrictly.  He  gave  him 
for  his  Wife  Eleanor  the  Daughter  of  Montfort,  who  was  his  own  Niece,  and  treated  him  with 
great  Deference  and  Refpeft.  When  he  was  again  difcontented  he  fent  his  Relation  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  to  receive  his  Complaints,  and  the  Archbifhop  at  his  Return  excommuni- 
cated him.  After  his  Death  Edward  canfeda  famous  Law,  entitled  Statutum  Walliae,  or  the  Statute 
of  Rotheland,  from  the  Town  ofRhydland  in  Flintshire,  to  be  enacted,  which  is  one  of  the  wifeft 
and  belt  confidered  of  any  Aft  palled  in  his  or  in  any  other  Reign,  as  it  contains  an  entire  Plait 
for  the  Administration  of  Julcice  in  the  greateft  Part  of  this  Principality,  and  may  be  feen  at 
large  in  Wilkins's  Appendix. 

x  The  miferable  jews,  though  faid-  to  be  protected  here,  were  expofed  to  perpetual  Indignities-,, 
obliged  to  wear  a  Mark  of  Distinction  on  their  Garments,  confidered  as  the  King's  Slaves  while 
they  remained  Jews,  deprived  of  all  they  had  if  they  turned  Christians,  and  fent  to  live  in  a. 
Building  afiigned  to  fuch  Converts,  which  many  Years  after  this  King  gave  for  the  Refidence  of 
the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls.  The  fole  Reafon  of  their  remaining  here  was  becaufe  they  were  no 
better  treated  elfe-where.  In  former  Reigns  they  had  been  often  fleeced,  in  this  twice  fo,  and  at 
length  they  were  Head.  A.  D.  1278  Multitudes  were  hanged  for  clipping.  A.  D.  1290  they  were 
all  feized  m  One  Day,  their  Goods  confifcated,  and  themfelves  banifhed.  Matthew  of  Weftminf- 
ter  computes  their  Numbers  at  One  hundred  Sixty-five  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Eleven,  for 
this,  exclufiveof  what  he  gained  by  the  Confifcation,  the  Commons  gave  the  King  a  Fifteenth  of 
their  Moveables,  and  the  Clergy  a  Tenth.     Walt.  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

1  It  is  amazing,  confidering  what  happened  to  his  Grandfather  and  Father,  that  this  Monarclr 
was  able  to  act  for  more  than  Twenty  Years  as  he  did.  The  Clergy  to  fcreen  themfelves  pro- 
cured a  Bull  from  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  forbidding  them  under  Pain  of  Excommunication 
to  pay  any  Tax  impofed  without  his  Confer)  t,  which  they  pleaded  in  Bar  to  the  King's  Commands.. 
He  gave  them  Time  to  confider,  and  on  their  perfifting  put  them  out  of  his  Protection,  which 
obliged  them  to  comply.  He  had  before  feized  the  Money  collected  for  the  Holy  War,  and  aft  :>  - 
wards  confiderable  Sums  depofited  in  their  Hands.  His  .Barons  he  curtailed  in  Power  by  his- 
JLiws,  kept  them  in  contiDu.il  Employment,  and  gratified  them  fomedmes  with  Lauds  and  Ho- 
nour 
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Ggnal  lnilances  of  both,  were  never  the  Effects  of  Paffion  or  of  Caprice, 
but  were  dictated  by  what  Politicians  call  Rcafons  of  State*. 

He  was  ftill  much  greater  as  a  Legislator  than  as  either  a  Hero  or  a 
Statefman.  In  a  very  ihort  Time  alter  his  Coronation  lie  held  a  Parlia- 
ment for  reforming  the  Abufes  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  un- 
fettled  Times  of  his  Father's  Reign,  and  which  was  a  Work  of  equal  Ne- 
ceflity  and  Difficulty'.  In  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign  he  held  frequent  Par- 
liaments, and  made  in  them  many  and  good  Lawsb  for  the  fecuring  Men's 

Perfons, 

nours.  He  once  feized  all  the  Wool  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  fold  it  forwhat  bccould ,  and  for  Repay- 
ment fixed  a  fhort  Price  and  a  long  Day.  Inftcad  of  the  a-ccuflomed  Duty,  he  afterwards  i  aifed  Forty 
Shillings  a  Sack  on  Wool,  and  took  befides  what  ever  Commodities  were  requifite  for  the  Supply 
of  his  Forces.  In  order  to  keep  the  People  quiet  he  dealt  with  them  feparately,  giving  them  always 
very  fair  Words,  by  which  he  levied  Money  on  the  inferior  Clergy,  from  the  Merchants,  and  fi  om  the 
Burgeffes,  all  of  whom  he  careffed  and  encouraged  in  their  Turns.  But  at  length  the  Meafure 
being  full,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  People  all  concurred  in  an  Expostulation  when  he  was  upon 
the  Point  of  going  ov;er  to  Flanders  with  an  Army,  and  yet  were  pacified  on  his  promifing  them 
full  Satisfaction  on  his  Return.  Such  were  the  Effects  of  his  Reputation,  his  Succefs,  his  pub- 
lick  Liberalities,  his  Frugality  in  his  Court,  and  his  wonderful  Addrefs,  by  which  he  wound 
himfelf  out  of  every  Difficulty. 

2  The  Body  of  Prince  Lhewelin  being  known  after  his  Death,  his  Head  was  cut  off  and  brought 
to  the  King,  who  directed  a  Silver  Coronet  to  be  put  thereon,  fent  it  up  to  London,  where, 
after  being  carried  in  Triumph  through  Cheapfide,  it  was  placed  on  the  Battlements  of  the  Tower 
of  London  to  fliew  the  Fallacy  of  a  Welch  Prophecy.  Walteri  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  n.  His 
Brother  David  was  proceeded  againft  in  Parliament,  condemned  as  a  Traitor,  and  fuffered  as 
fnch  A.  D.  1282.  Thomas  de  Turbeville,  who  had  confpired  with  the  French  King  to  raife  new 
Commotions  in  Wales,  met  with  the  like  Fate  A.  D.  1295,  s'r  William  Wallace  fufFered  in  like 
Manner  A.  D.  1305.  Adam  Murimuth,  p.  36.  Three  Brothers  of  King  Robert  Bruce  were 
treated  in  like  Manner,  as  was  alfo  the  Earl  of  Athol,  Sir  Chriftopher  Seton,  and  others.  On 
fouie  Occafions  Edward  fhewed  a  different  Spirit,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Sir  Adam  Gurdon.  Gafto  dc 
Bicrna  rebelled  againft  him  in  Gafcony,  and  when  he  was  upon  the  Point  of  taking  hira  in  his 
CaiHe  he  appealed  to  Philip  of  Fiance  as  his  fuperior  Lord.  Edward  acquiefced  in  this.  When 
Philip  heard  the  Caufe  he  fent  him  over  to  England  with  a  Halter  about  his  Neck.  He  was  con- 
fined for  fome  Time,  then  fet  at  Liberty  and  reftored  to  his  Eftate.  He  fpared  Madoc,  who  had 
allurned  the  Title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  He  fet  at  Liberty  Henry  Montfort,  who  was  taken  Pri- 
foner  with  his  Sifter  ;  and  in  like  Manner  enlarged  John  Baliol,  and  fuffered  him  to  lsve  and  die 
.quietly  .in  .France. 

s  This  Parliament  was  held  in  the  Third  Year  of  his  Reign,  A.  D.  127c,  and  in  our  Law 
Books  is  ftiled  Wtftminfter  the  Firft.  The  Statute  made  therein  is  digefted  into  Fifty  Chapters, 
relating  to  a  great  Variety  of  Subjecls,  fuch  as  carrying  good  Laws  already  enacted  into  Execution, 
providing  againft  Extortions  and  Oppreffions  of  every  Kind,  and  by  all  Sorts  of  Perfons  ;  for  pu- 
nifliing  falle  and  coll u five  Verdicts  ;  for  raifing  the  Hue  and  Cry,  and  ufing  other  Methods  for 
bringing  Robbers  and  notorious  Felons  to  Juftice  ;  for  reftraining  immoderate  Punifhments; 
for  iupporting  the  Rights  of  the  Clergy  in  fome  Cafes,  and  putting  them  under  proper  Regulations 
in  others.     In  this  Parliament  the  Commons  afTifted. 

fa  It  was  the  wife  Policy  of  this  Prince  to  hold  frequent  Parliaments,  and  thefe  too  in  different 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in  which  he  made  fuch  prudent  Statutes  as  might  compenfate  to  his 
•Subjects  by  their  Effects  for  the  large  Sums  which  he  exacted  from  them.  On  this  Head  T. 
Wikes,  p.  113,  fays  that  it  was  Edward's  Cuftom  to  awaken  fuch  good  Laws  as  had  long  flept, 
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Perfons,  by  inftituting  Watch  and  Ward  in  Cities,  and  by  various  Regu- 
lations for  their  Safety  in  travelling  the  great  Roads. 

He  was  no  lefs  attentive  in  refpect  to  the  Prefervation  and  Recovery  of 
Property  of  every  Kind.  Thus  the  Goods  of  Perfons  dying  Inteftate,  which 
being  left  to  the  Care  of  the  Church,  the  Ordinary  applied  to  pious 
Ufes,  were  directed  by  Statute  to  be  liable  to  anfwer  the  juft  Debts  of 
the  Deceafed,  which  gave  rife  to  Adminiftrators.  He  eftablilhed  that  new 
Kind  of  Security  called  a  Statute  Merchant  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade,  gave 
an  Elegit  for  fubjedting  Lands  as  well  as  Moveables  to  the  Demands  of 
the  juft  Creditor,  regulated  the  Operations  and  Effects  of  Fines,  which  be- 
fore were  very  intricate  and  perplexed,  rectified  feveral  Inconveniencies  in  re- 
fpect to  Tenures,  and  fettled  the  legal  Modes  of  Entails  c  and  of  Aliena- 
tion. He  for  the  common  good  fixed  the  Standard  and  eitablifhed  Means  for 
preferving  the  Purity  of  Money,  fettled  Weights   and  Meafures,  directed 

to  bring  back  to  their  proper  Objects  fuch  as  had  been  abufed,  and  as  Occafion  required  to  make 
new  for  the  publick  Good.  After  refiding  a  long  Time  in  Gafcony,  he  found  at  his  Return  a  ge- 
neral Murmur  through  the  Nation  againft  the  Judges,  on  which  he  caufed  ftricl  Enquiry  to  be 
made  into  their  Behaviour  in  full  Parliament,  where  he  removed  and  fined  moft  of  them  feverely. 
It  mould  feem  that  their  great  Wealth  was  the  ftrongeft  Proof  of  their  Iniquity  ;  for  though  the 
Salary  of  the  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  but  Forty  Pounds,  and  that  of  a  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  but  Twenty,  yet  Adam  de  Stratton,  One  of  the  latter,  was  fined  Thirty-two 
thoufand  Marks,  near  Twenty  thoufand  being  found  in  ready  Money  in  his  Houfe,  and  the  Chief 
Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas  loft  his  whole  Eftate  both  real  and  perfonal,  and  was  banifhed. 
Walteri  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  T.  Walfing,  p.  54.  H.  Knyghton,  apud  x.  Script,  col.  2466. 
A.  D.  1305  there  were  great  Diforders  in  the  Kingdom  occafioned  by  People  of  fome  Confe- 
quence  confpiring  to  difturb,  diftrefs,  beat,  wound,  and  under  falfe  Suggeftions  to  procure  thofe 
a"ainft  whom  they  had  Malice  to  be  imprifoned.  For  the  Punifhment  of  fuch  Offences,  there 
was  a  Law  made  33  Ed.  I.  Stat.  2.  and  upon  this  the  King  iflued  a  Commiflion  for  enquir- 
ing after  and  bringing  fuch  Offenders  to  Juftice,  of  which  much  has  been  faid,  as  if  they  had 
proceeded  in  a  fummary  Way,  and  not  according  to  the  ufual  Forms  of  Juftice,  the  contrary  of 
which  will  appear  from  the  King's  Writ  ftill  extant,  Placita  in  Parliamento  3^  Ed.  I.  n.  10.  How- 
ever Adam  Muiimuth,  p.  36,  fays,  Ordinavit  Juftitiarios  de  Traylebaftone,  per  totam  Angliam,  ad 
caftigandum  malefa6tores,  per  qnos  fuerunt  Muki  puniti,  et  Regis  SRiarinm  valde  ditatum.  He 
ordained  Juftices  of  Traylebaftone  throughout  all  England,  for  chaftizing  Malefactors,  by  whom- 
many  were  punifhed,  and  the  King's  Treafury  well  replenished.  Traylebaftone  was  only  a  vulgar 
Appellation  given  to  thofe  Judges,  for  nothing  like  it  occurs  in  the  Commiflion. 

c  The  Statute  of  Weftminfter  the  Second,  made  in  the  Thirteenth  of  this  King's  Reign,  con- 
tains Fifty  Chapters  relative  to  a  great  Variety  of  Objects,  and  made  with  great  Care  and  Cir- 
cumfpettion.  The  Firft  of  thefe  is  very  famous  under  the  Title  of  de  Donis  conditionalibus.  It 
is  very  much  blamed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  the  Preface  to  his  Fourth  Part  of  his  Reports  for 
introducing,  as  he  fays,  an  Eftate  Tail.  This  however  feems  not  to  be  ftrictly  the  Cafe,  fince  it 
rather  revived  or  confirmed  them,  there  being  plain  Mention  of  fuch  an  Eflate  in  the  Laws  o£ 
King  Alfred.  This  Law  was  made  for  removing  certain  Inconveniencies  then  felt  and  recited 
therein.  In  fucceeding  Times  it  is  true  it  produced  many  and  greater  Inconveniencies,  as  having 
a  ftrong  Tendency  to  create  Perpetuities,  which  very  probably  were  not  then  forefeen.  But  for 
the  Purpofes  intended  it  was  fo  well  made,  as  for  a  Time  to  b'e  highly  commended,  and  a  Re- 
medy,  though  a  better  is  to  be  wifhed,  hath  been  found  for  the  Evils  it  occafioned. 

the 
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the  careful  Collecting  and  fafe  Keeping  ofpnblick  Records.  He  reprefled  the 
exorbitant  Power  of  the  Church,  by  limiting  the  Bounds  of  eccleliaftical 
JuriiUieii  reftrained   the  granting  Lands  fo  Monafteiies    hv   repeated 

Statutes  of  Mortmain,  and  prohibited  the  Convents  depending  upon  religious 
Houfes  in  i  <rign  Parts  from  fending  the  Wealth  of  this,  at  the  Com- 
mand of  their  Superiors,  into  other  Countries,  and  provided  againft  the 
Opprcfiion  of  vlonafteries  by  great  Lords  and  Prelates,  that  they  might  the 
better  anfwer  the  Ends  of  their  Inftitution. 

He  (hewed  his  Concern  for  Trade  by  deciding  the  Complaints  made  by 
the  Citizens  of  London  againft  foreign  Merchants,  provided  for  the  Pay- 
ment of  Debts  arifing  in  Commerce,  and  fixed  the  Staple  of  Wool  at  Sand- 
wich. Ke  gave  up  as  unjuft  the  heavy  Cuftoms  he  had  laid  upon  Wool, 
and  difclaim^d  all  Right  ot  doi.ig  the  like  again  under  Pretence  of  Pre- 
rogative. In  reference  to  publick  Juilice,  and  whatever  regarded  the  Ad- 
miniftration  thereof,  on  which  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  the  Subject  fa 
much  depended,  no  Prince  was  evermore  attentive.  He  reftrained  County, 
Hundred,  and  Manor  Courts  within  fuch  Bounds  as  in  thofe  Days  were 
proper.  He  fettled  alio  the  Jurifdiction  of  fuperior  Courts  in  order  to 
prevent  their  interfering  with  each  other.  He  directed  original  Writs  to 
be  formed  for  every  Species  of  Actions,  provided  that  the  Pleadings  upon, 
thefe  fhould  be  fimple,  fuccinct,  and  perfpicuous.  In  a  Word,  he  did  as 
much  as  poitible  to  remove  Fraud,  to  extirpate  Chicane,  and  to  prevent 
Delay  in  judicial  Proceedings,  for  which  in  his  own  and  in  fucceeding 
Times  he  hath  been  juftly  celebrated  by  the  greateft  Sages  of  the  Long- 
robe,   which  will  do  equal  Honour  to  his  Memory  and  to  theirs  d. 

Thk  enterprising  Valour,  the  profound  Policy  and  profefTed  publick  Spirit 
of  the  King,  hough  they  rendered  him  highly  revered  by  the  Nation,  could 
not  howevei  reconcile  them  to  thofe  high  Acts  of  Power,  and  thofe  bold 

*  The  Characters  of  Princes  are  with  much  greater  Certainty  learned  from  the  Tenor  of  their 
Laws  than  from  either  Tradition  or  Hiftory.  This  Obfervation  may  mod  Jftrictly  be  applied  to 
this  great  Prince,  who  undoubtedly  had  a  very  large  Share  in  the  Framing  and  Contrivance  of 
thofe  that  were  paffed  in  his  Reign,  infomuch  that  fome  have  conlidered  him  as  the  Author  of 
them  (Seldeni  Opera,  vol.  ii.  col.  1043).  It  is  no  Wonder  therefore  that  in  his  Time  there- 
flourifhed  fo  many  learned  Lawyers,  fuch  as  the  Author  of  the  Book  entitled  Fleta,  from  its 
being  written. in  the  Fleet  Prifon,  probably  by  one  of  the  great  Lawyers  difgraced  and  confined 
there.  SirGilbert Thornton,  who  abridged  Bra.lon,  Sir  Ralph  Hengham,  Breton  or  Briton,  generally- 
thought  to  have  been  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  but  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Judge,  and  we  may  add, 
though  not  with  like  Certainty,  Andrew  Home.  After  his  Deceafe  his  Memory  was  in 
the  higheft  Credit  with  the  ableft  Men  of  the  Profeffion,  fuch  as  Sir  W.  Herle,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  all  of  whom  have  concurred  in  giving  him  the  Character  of  one 
of  the  wifeft  of  our  Kings,  and  the  ableft  of  our  Legiflators,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Commen- 
dations in  our  own  Times  bellowed  upon  him  by  Black/tone  and  Barrington. 

Stretches 
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Stretches  of  royal  Authority,  by  which,   though  ever  under  the  fpecious 
Pretence  of  publick  Utility,  he   fupplied  his  Neceffities  in  fuch  Wavs  as 
feemed  to  him,  the  mod  fpeedy,  and  in  fuch  Proportions  as  h    judged  to  be 
moft  expedient.  The  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  Commons  laying  hold  theref<  re 
of  a  favourable  Opportunity,  itated  to  him  their  Grievances;   temanded  Rj- 
drefs,  together  with  the  Renewal  and  Confirmation  in  Paili;  ment  of  the 
Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  Forefls,   which  was  granted  accordingly  in  a 
Parliament  held  by  his  Son,   the  King  being  then  abroad,   and   confirmed 
by  his  Charter  dated  at  Ghent.     But  fome  Jealoufies  it il I  remaining,  he 
again  confirmed  them  in  Parliament.      However  after  all  this  he  procured 
the   Pope's  Abfolution    from   all   his  Engagements  by  a  Suggeftion,  that 
they  were  extorted  from  him.    He  then  freely  and  of  his  own  Accord  con- 
firmed both  Charters,  fo  ftrengthened  as  to  prevent  future  Infringements, 
and  with  fuch  Additions  as  proved  to  the  full  as  beneficial  to  the  Subject  as 
the  Charters  themfelves  e  ;    which  from  this  Time  became  the  fettled  and 
immutable  Bafis  of  publick  Liberty  and  the  Conifitution. 

Edward  the  Second,  at  the  Time  of  his  AccefTion  to  the  Throne,  was 
in  the  Twenty-fourth  Year  of  his  Age.  He  was  a  Prince  handfome  in  his 
Perfon,  and  very  adroit  in  his  Exercifes,  of  an  open  generous  Turn  of  Mind, 
but  without  thofe  Qualities  that  were  requiiite  to  his  Station,  and  more 
efpecially  in  thofe  Times.  He  began  his  Reign  with  difgracing  the  Bifhop 
of  Coventry,  his  Father's  Treafurer,  and  a  very  wife  Man.  He  recalled 
Peter  Gavefton,  whom  his  Father  had  banifhed  for  mifleading  him  in  his 
Youth,  and  intrufted  him  with  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  when 
he  went  over  to  do  Homage  for  his  foreign  Dominions  to  King  Philip, 
and  to  marry  his  Daughter  Ifabella,  who  was  then  about  Twelve  Years  of 

e  Thefe  Difputes  began,  as  hath  been  before  hinted,  A.  D.  1297,  anc^  notwithstanding  in  the 
Parliament  held  at  London  in  the  fame  Year  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  of  the  Age  of  Thirteen, 
the  Charters  were  confirmed,  and  all  the  great  Lords  who  had  refufed  to  follow  the  King  into 
Flanders  were  pardoned,  this  did  not  give  entire  Satisfaction.  New  Sufpicions  arofe,  and  to  re- 
move thefe  the  King  directed  Writs  to  the  Sheriffs,  directing  them  to  inform  his  People  by 
Proclamation  of  his  finccre  and  good  Intentions  towards  them.  In  Confirmation  of  this  he  again 
confirmed  (hem  at  Carlille  the  next  Year,  and  directed  Perambulations  to  be  made  of  the  For  efts. 
A.  D.  1300  he  confirmed  both  Charters  and  granted  thofe  Extenfions  of  them  mentioned  in  the 
Text,  directing  Writs  to  every  County  for  the  electing  Three  Knights  as  Commiflioners  to  fee 
thofe  Charters  fully  executed,  and  to  punifli  Offenders  againft  them  by  Fine  and  Ranfom,  com- 
manding them  to  be  publifhed  Four  Times  every  Year  in  the  County  Courts.  After  the  Abfo- 
lution he  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  he  in  1306,  by  a  Statute  introduced  by  a  very 
pathetick  Preamble  exprciling  his  great  Care  and  deep  Concern  for  the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  his 
People,  provided  Remedies  for  all  the  Grievances  relative  to  the  Forefts.  At  the  ftime  Time  that 
he  was  fo  attentive  to  his  Subjects  here,  he  likewife  extended  his  Protection  to  tl.ofe  in  his  other 
Dominions  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  Oppreflions  which  they 
fuffeved  from  the  papal  Authority* 

4  Ag«- 
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Age  r.  On  their  Return  they  were  crowned  together  with  great  Solem- 
nity, in  which  Gavefton  bore  fo  great  a  S.>are  as  not  a  little  heightened 
that  Enmity  which  the  Nobility  had  conceived  againft  him. 

They  quickly  compelled  the  King  to  fend  him  again  into  Exile,  which 
however  he  foftened  by  giving  him  an  honourable  Employment  in  Ireland, 
where,  as  the  ancient  Annals  of  that  King  om  fhew,  he  acquired  fome  Re- 
putation. It  was  not  long  before  the  Kii  g,  after  making  great  Conceffion9 
to  his  capital  Enemies,  brought  him  back,  and  married  him  to  the  Sifter 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  his  Niece,  having  before  honoured 
him  with  the  Titles  of  Lord  of  Man  and  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Upon  this  new 
Murmurs  were  raifed,  and  the  King  obliged  to  confent  in  Parliament  to  a 
Commiffion,  which  devolved  almoft  the  Whole  of  his  Authority  on  Four 
Bilhops,  Four  Earls,  and  Four  Barons,  Gavefton  being  again  banifhed,  and 
declared  a  publick  Enemy  if  he  returned.  In  Hopes  of  giving  a  new  Face 
to  his  Affairs,  Edward  affembled  an  Army  in  the  North,  where  he  had 
Gavefton  quickly  with  him,  who  was  privately  returned,  and  whom  he 
employed  in  his  War  againft  Robert  Bruce.  In  this  however  he  had  little 
Succels,  and  the  Barons  having  recourfe  to  open  Violence,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  leave  Gavefton  with  a  Garrifon  in  Scarborough,  which  he  was 
foon  compelled  to  furrender,  and  w?s  not  long  after,  with  many  Circum- 
ftances  of  Indignity,  beheaded  by  the  Command  and  in  the  Frefence  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafter,  and  other  great  Lords. 

The  King,  though  much  offended  with  this,  was  forced  on  the  pretended 
Submitlion  of  the  Barons  to  pais  an  Act  of  Indemnity  in  favour  of  then* 
and  their  Adherents,  The  War  againft  the  Scots  was  renewed,  and  Ed- 
ward marching  with  a  numerous  Army  to  the  Relief  of  Stirling  Caftle, 
was  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  where  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cefter and  fome  other  Perlbns  of  Note  were  (lain,  and  many  more  taken  Pri- 

f  In  the  Account  of  the  former  Reign,  it  was  principally  intended  to  fhew  in  what  Manner 
the  Norman  Cuftoms  were  fo  altered  and  amended,  as  to  be  formed  in  fome  Meafui  e  into  a  Syftem, 
chiefly  by  the  Wifdom  and  Application  of  the  Sovereign.  In  fpeaking  fo- largely  of  this  Reign,  our 
Defign  is  to  let  the  Reader  fee  how  eafily  that  Syftem  was  again  broken  and  thrown  intoDiforder 
tinder  a  Sovereign  of  lefs  Abilities,  and  confequently  of  lefs  Attention.  The  Second  Edward,  from? 
the  Beginning  to  the  Clofe  of  his  Reign,  aimed  at  pleafing  himfelf,  and  left  the  Care  of  his  Bufi- 
nels  to  others.  The  principal  Sources  of  his  Misfortunes  were  the  too  great  Power  of  the  prin- 
cipal Nobility,  who  were  in  Effe£t  fo  many  Princes,  defirous  of  conducting  all  Things  in  their  own 
Way,  and  according  to  their  own  Wills,  in  which  they  did  not  always  regard  either  the  Letter  or 
the  Spirit  of  the  Laws.  The  afpiring  and  intriguing  Difpofition  of  the  principal  Churchmen, 
many  of  whom  abetted  the  Barons,  arid  in  their  Difputes  with  the  Crown  frequently  added  tc* 
their  Military  Force  that  of  fpiritual  Cenfures.  Laftly,  the  Want,  of  Prudence  and  Policy  i,n 
the  Prince,  who  often  provoked  them  ra(h!y,  fubmitted  when  he  wanted  Power  to  refill,  and  when. 
its  had  Power  ufed  it  with  too  great  Severity. 

loners 
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foners.  In  confequence  of  this  Misfortune,  and  fome  other  Caufes,  there  en- 
lued  many  Calamities;  great  Scarcity  of  Provifions,  Mortality  of  Cattle,  and  a 
Peftilence;  which Diftreffes  excited  a  general  Spirit  of  Difcontent.  This  was 
fomented  by  the  potent  Nobility,  who,  or  atleaftmoft  of  them,  had  conceived 
a  ftrong  Hatred  againft  the  Spencers,  Father  and  Son,  though  originally 
placed  about  the  King  by  themfelves,  becaufe  they  were  grown  highly  into 
his  Favour.  Thefe  great  Lords  coming  armed  to  Parliament  procured  their 
Banilhment,  though  .  abfent,  which  the  King  in  lifted  was  againft  the 
Great  Charter,  and  the  more  effectually  to  cruih  them  thefe  potent  Lords 
at  the  fame  Time  plundered  their  Eftates. 

The  Spencers  came  back  in  no  long  Space,  and  the  King  having  col- 
lected a  fmall  Force,  refolved  to  chaftife  the  Infolence  of  the  Lord  Bad- 
lefmere,  the  Queen  having  been  refufed  Entrance  into  his  Caftle  of  Leeds  in 
Kent.  After  reducing  that  Caftle,  finding  his  Force  increafe,  he  marched 
Weftward,  humbled  fome  of  the  Barons  who  had  Eftates  there  and  on 
the  Borders  of  Wales,  after  which  he  turned  fuddenly  Northward  againft 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafter,  who  was  already  in  the  Field  with  a  consider- 
able Army.  The  Earl  retiring  from  Burton  upon  Trent,  endeavoured  to 
get  into  Yorkfhire,  but  at  Borough  Bridge,  after  a  ihort  Difpute  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  killed,  himfelf  and  moil  of  his  Followers  were 
made  Prifoners  by  Sir  Andrew  Harklay,  and  was  very  quickly  after  con- 
demned and  executed  with  many  Marks  of  Ignominy,  notwithftanding  his 
high  Quality.  About  Twenty  Perfons  of  great  Rank  were  alio  put  to 
lhameful  Deaths  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  many  of  their 
Forfeitures  given  to  the  Spencers. 

This  excited  a  general  Spirit  of  Difaffection,  not  a  little  heightened  by 
another  unfuccefsful  Expedition  againft  the  Scots  §.     Charles  the  Fourth, 

who 

8  It  will  throw  great  Light  on  the  Hiftory  of  this  Period,  to  give  a  fuccincT:  Detail  of  the  Dis- 
putes between  Edward  and  the  ccots.  At  the  Time  of  his  Father's  Dtmife  ;  the  belt  Part  of 
that  Country  was  in  his  Hands,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Nobility  adhered  to  him,  as  they  did 
afterwards  to  his  Son.  But  Robert  Bruce  taking  Advantage  of  the  King's  Abfence  recovered  moft 
of  the  North,  and  made  Excurfions  into  the  South.  This,  as  we  have  (hewn  in  the  Text,  Induced 
Edward  to  make  an  Expedition  againft  him,  A.D.  13  10,  when  Gavcfton  penetratedas  far  as  Perth; 
tut  the  Country  was  fo  ruined,  that  the  Englilh  Army  could  not  fubfift.  The  great  Defeat  at 
Eannockburn  happened  the  24th  June  A.  D.  13 13,  where  the  King,  as  on  many  other  Occalions, 
gave  great  Proofs  of  perfonal  Courage.  Four  Years  after  Berwick  was  taken  ;  for  the  Recovery 
oPwhich  important  Place  the  King,  as  foon  as  his  Affairs  would  permit  him,  made  another  Expe- 
dition, but  without  Succefs;  and  A.  D.  1322  he  made  a  Truce  for  Thirteen  Years.  TheLoffcs 
fuftained  in  thefe  Aclions,  added  to  the  continual  Iccurfions  of  the  Scots,  occafioned  the  utmoft 
Mifery  to  both  Countries,  where  the  People  at  Times  were  reduced  to  feed  upon  Dogs,  and  even 
viler  Food.  Many  of  the  Barons  in  the  Northern  Parts,  under  Colour  of  defending  themfelves, 
became  petty  Tyrants,  and  were  guilty  of  great  Cruelties.  At  the  Trial  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lan- 
cafter the  Proceedings  iu  which  are  preferved  by  John  Trckelowe,  the  Treaty  between  him  and 

Robert 
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who  had  lately  afcended  the  Throne  of  France  raifed  fomc  Difputes,  to  ac- 
commodate which  the  King  fent  over  firft  feveral  AmbalTadors,  then  his  Bro- 
ther Edmund  Earl  of  Kent,  and  to  facilitate  the  Negotiation  ftill  protracted, 
the  Queen  at  her  own  Defire  was  permitted  to  go  likewife.  In  confe- 
rence of  an  Agreement  (he  made  that  her  Son  Prince  Edward  fhould  do 
Homage  inftead  of  the  King  ;  he  alfo  by  the  King's  Permiflion  followed 
her  thither.  But  Edward  being  informed  of  what  was  contriving  agaihft 
him  by  the  Queen  and  the  Exiles,  efpecially  Roger  Mortimer,  who  had 
made  his  Efcape  out  of  the  Tower,  declared  them  publick  Enemies,  as  our 
Hiflorians  fay,  though  the  King  denies  it  in  his  Letters,  and  endeavoured 
by  a  naval  Force  to  prevent  their  landing  in  any  Part  of  his  Dominions  h. 
Thefe  Precautions  proved  however  vain,  for  the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and 
Roger  Mortimer,  with  a  fmall  Body  of  Flemings,  found  means  to  debark  fn 
Safety  at  Harwich,  and  were  received  with  ib  general  a  Welcome,  that 
the  King  clearly  perceiving  he  could  not  refill,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  Paf- 
iage  to  Ireland,  fled  to  Wales. 

The  Queen  having  reduced  Briitol  into  which  the  King  had  put  a  Gar- 
rifon,  and  executed  there  with  great  Circumftances  of  Cruelty  Hugh  Spen- 
cer the  Father,  whom  the  King  had  created  Earl  of  Winchefter,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  after  to  Hereford,  and  there  hanged  Hugh  Spencer  the 
Son,  (tiled  Earl  of  Gloucefter  in  Right  of  his  Wife,  with  many  Marks  of 
Infamy.     Others  alfo  both   of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  fuffered  in  the  fame 

Robert  Bruce  found  in  the  Pocket  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  produced.  The  very  next  Year 
Sir  Andrew  Harklay,  who  for  his  good  Service  in  taking  Lancafler  Prifoner,  Edward  had 
made  Earl  of  Carlifle,  was  convicted  and  executed  for  the  like  Treafon,  into  which  he  had  been 
drawn  by  his  Hatred  of  the  Spencers,  and  the  Hopes  of  marrying  the  Siller  of  Robert  Bruce  ; 
which  Facts,  if  attentively  confidered,  will  fufficicntly  (hew  the  true  Caufe  of  this  King's  re- 
peated Defeats. 

h  This  Queen,  Ifabella,  was  the  Daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  Sifter  to  Lewis  Hutin, 
Philip  tht  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  all  of  them  fucceflively  Kings  of  Fiance.  This  laft  came 
to  the  Crown  A.  D.  1322,  and  had  many  Altercations  with  his  Brother-in-law  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  very  delirous  to  avoid  coming  to  a  Rupture,  which  induced  him  to  lend  fo  many 
Embaifies,  and  at  length,  on  a  Suggeftion  from  the  French  Court  that  it  would  be  acceptable, 
he  fent  his  Queen,  with  whom  went  the  Bilhop  of  Exeter.  This  Prelate  perceiving  her  fecret 
Dellgns,  and  the  Countenance  which  (he  gave  to  Roger  Mortimer,  who  Two  Years  before 
had  efcaped  out  of  the  Tower,  where  with  his  Uncle  he  had  been  imprifoned,  and  had  been 
Twice  pardoned,  very  honourably  returned,  and  acquainted  the  King  with  the  whole  Intrigue, 
which  induced  him  to  write  to  the  Queen  to  come  Home,  who  excufed  herfelf  from  her  Fear 
of  Hugh  Spencer  the  younger.  In  Anfwer  to  this  the  King  exprefled  his  Surprize,  as  (he  had 
(hewn  great  Civility  to  him  at  parting,  and  wrote  to  him  in  Terms  of  Friendship  while  in  France. 
Her  Brother,  to  whom  her  Practices  could  not  be  unknown,  pretended  to  difcountenanceher,  on 
which  (he  left  his  Court  and  went  into  Hainault,  where  (lie  contracted  her  Son  the  Prince  to  the 
Frincefs  Philippa,  the  Earl  of  Hainault's  Daughter,  and  engaged  his  Brother  John  to  come  over 
with  her,  with  a  fmal!  Body  of  Flemings,  and  with  thefe  die  landed  about  Michaelmas  A.  D. 
5325. 
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Caufe.  At  length  a  Parliament  being  called  in  his  Name,  the  King  already 
taken  and  impriibned,  was  with  much  Solemnity  depofed,  andinnolongTime 
afterwards  moft  barbaroufly  put  to  Death  i.  Whatever  the  Temper  of  this 
Prince  might  be,  or  however  he  is  reprefented  in  our  Hiftories,  his  Laws  furnifh 
no  Proofs  either  of  a  cruel  Difpofition  or  a  Spirit  of  Defpotifm,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  for  they  chiefly  define  the  Liberties  of  the  Church,  provide 
that  Sheriffs  and  other  Officers  fhall  be  Men  of  Property,  explain  fome 
former  Statutes  that  were  obfcure,  and  give  Eafe  in  many  Cafes  to  fuch  as 
held  of  the  Crown  by  Military  Tenures. 

Edward  the  Third  affumed  the  regal  Title  by  his  Father's  Confent,  as 
he  affured  the  Nation  immediately  after  that  Prince's  Depofition,  and  was 
foon  after  crowned  at  Weftminfter  by  Walter  Reynolds  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  being  in  the  Fifteenth  Year  of  his  Age.  A  Council  of  Re- 
gency was  appointed  by  Parliament,  but  it  does  not  appear  they  ever  ailed, 
and  a  very  large  Proviiion  was  made  for  the  Queen  Mother.  The  young 
King,  on  the  Scots  breaking  the  Truce,  marched  againft  them  with  a 
numerous  Army  ;  but  the  Enemy,  inured  to  the  Chicane  as  well  as  Fatigues 
of  War,  were  too  hard  for  them,  and  the  King  himfelf  was  in  the  ut- 
moft  Danger  of  being  furprized,  though  he  had  the  good  Fortune  to 
efcape  unhurt.  Upon  this  the  Negociation  which  had  been  before  upon 
the  Carpet  was  renewed,  and  terminated  in  a  Peace,  the  Articles  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  a  Parliament  held  at  Northampton.  The  King 
in  his  Return  folemnized  his  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Philippa  of 
Hainault  at  York. 

In  a  Parliament  held  at  Salifbury,  John  of  Eltham,  the  King's  Brother* 
was  made  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Roger  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  and  Ed- 
mund Butler  Earl  of  Ormond.  Edward  being  fummoned  went  over  to 
France,  and  did  Homage  to  Philip  de  Valois  as  King  of  France  for  his 

*  The  State  of  this  Country,  by  a  Train  of  deplorable  Difafters,  was  fadly  changed  in  a  very 
Ihort  Space ;  for  in  lefs  than  Twenty  Years  after  the  Death  of  Edward  the  Firft  the  major  Part 
of  the  great  Nobility  either  fell  by  the  Sword  or  perifhed  on  Scaffolds.  In  confequence  of  civil 
Feuds,  their  Eftates  had  been  reciprocally  wafted  and  deftroyed  ;  while  in  the  Midft  of  thefe 
Miferies,  all  Ranks  of  People  were  opprefted  with  Aids,  Taillages,  Increafe  of  Cufloms  and  Impo- 
sitions of  every  Kind.  Yet  from  its  being  fertile  in  furprizing,  though  moft:  of  them  finifter  Events; 
this  Reign  hath  found  many  Hiftorians  to  record  them.  The  principal  of  theft  are  Sir  Thomas* 
de  la  Moor,  who  lived  in  the  Courts  of  the  Three  Edwards,  John  de  Trokelowe,  and  Henry 
de  Blaneford,  Monks  of  St.  Albaa's.  An  anonymous  Writer,  fuppofed  to  be  a  Monk  of  Malmef- 
bury,  all  of  them  Contemporaries.  Yet  we  want  perhaps  the  beft  Hiftorian  of  them  all,  Stephen 
Eiton,  a  Yorkfhire  Monk,  who,  Leland  fays,  Wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Edward  with  Candour  and 
Fidelity.  The  Chronicle  of  Robert  Bofton  of  Peterborough,  the  Continuation  of  Trivet's  An- 
nals, Adam  Murimiuh,  Walter  of  Hemingford,  Thomas  Walfingham,  Ralph  Higden,  and  Henry 
Knyghton,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Rccoids  that  have  efcaped  the  Wreck  of  Time,  and  the 
State  Papers  preferved  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Volume  of  Rymer's  Collection. 
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*oreign  Dominions,  though  he  held  the  Right  to  that  Crown  to  be  in 
im  elf,  his  Sifter  Joan,  purfuant  to  the  Treaty,  efpoufed  David  King  of 
Scots,  who  was  then  a  Child.  Some  of  the  great  Lords  had  already 
taken  Umbrage  at  the  enormous  Power  of  the  Earl  of  March,  who  by 
an  infamous  Intrigue  betrayed  the  King's  Uncle  Edmund  Earl  of  Kent  into 
a  Plot,  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  Parliament  and  executed.  This 
quickly  produced,  what  it  was  contrived  to  prevent,  the  Ruin  of  the  Queen 
Mother  and  Mortimer.  He  was  dreaded  and  detefted  by  all  who  remained 
of  the  old  Courtiers,  envied  and  hated  by  the  new,  who  rendering  him 
fufpected  to  the  King,  he  went  in  Perfon  to  furprize  him,  which  not 
without  Bloodlhed  was  effected,  in  the  Caflle  of  Nottingham,  fenthim  from 
thence  Prifoner  to  London,  where  being  condemned  unheard  by  his 
Peers,  he  was  hanged  upon  the  common  Gallows  k. 

In  the  fame  Parliament  Edward  declared  that  he  would  for  the  future  ma- 
nage his  own  Affairs,  though  he  was  then  only  turned  of  Eighteen,  confined 
the  Queen  his  Mother  to  the  Caftle  of  Riling,  and  reduced  her  Revenue  to 
Four  tkoufand  Pounds  a  Year.  The  Repulie  he  had  met  with  from  the 
Scots  fat  ill  upon  the  young  King's  Mind;  the  Peace  was  generally  difa- 
greeable  becaufe  held  dishonourable  to  the  Nation,  and  therefore  he  meditated 
a  Stroke  on  that  Side  as  foon  as  an  Opportunity  offered.     He   did   not 

k  The  Faffs  delivered  in  the  Text  are  of  fuch  Moment,  that  for  this  and  other  Reafons, 
it  is  necelTary,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  fix  the  Dates.  Some  Writers  fay  that  Edward  the  Third  be- 
gan his  Reign  on  the  Twentieth,  others  on  the  Twenty-feventh  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  Re- 
cords place  it  January  the  a;th,  A.  D.  1327.  His  Father  was  murdered  on  the  21  ft  September 
in  the  fame  Year.  The  Parliament  at  Northampton  was  aifembled  in  March  1328,  the  Earl  of  Kent 
was  beheaded  March  19th  1330,  the  Parliament  affembled  at  London,  4  Edw.  III.  on  Mon- 
day after  the  Feaft  of  St.  Catherine,  that  is  25th  November  1330,  when  Roger  Earl  of  March 
was  arraigned,  ex  parte  Domini  Regis,  and  upon  the  Notoriety  of  the  Faffs  of  which  he  was 
accufed,  condemned  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  the  Thurfday  following,  that  is,  No- 
vember the  29th,  though  Barnes  fays  the  26th.  At  the  fame  Time  the  Lords  gave  Judgment 
upon  Sir  John  Mautrevers,  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  beheaded  for  feducing  Edmund  Earl  06 
Kent  the  King's  Uncle,  and  thereby  bringing  him  to  Death,  promifing  a  Reward  of  a  Thoufand 
Marks  for  taking  him  alive,  and  Five  Hundred  for  bringing  his  Head  ;  they  gave  the  like  Judg- 
ment upon  Sir  Thomas  Gurnay  and  William  Ogle,  for  being  concerned  in  the  Murder  of  the  late 
King.  Gurnay  was  feized  in  Spain,  and  being  fent  from  thence  to  Bayonne,  was  there  embarked 
on  board  a  Ship  for  England,  but  beheaded  in  his  PafTage  to  prevent  further  Difcoveries.  Mau- 
trevers was  fome  Years  afterwards  pardoned.  The  Peers,  upon  Recollection,  were  by  no  Means 
fatisfied  with  their  own  Judgment  upon  the  Earl  of  March,  and  therefore  in  the  very  next  Par- 
liament befought  the  King  in  Favour  of  his  Son  Edward  Mortimer,  that  he  might  be  reftored  to  his 
entailed  Eftatcs,  which  was  granted  5  Ed.  III.  n.  13;  afterwards  Roger  Mortimer  applied  in  Parlia- 
ment to  reverfe  the  Judgment,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  he  reflored  to  his  Honours  and 
Hereditaments,  28  Edw.  III.  n.  8.  There  were  many  Mot'ves  both  private  and  public  to  this 
Proceeding.  The  Family  of  Mortimer  was  allied  to  moil  of  the  great  Houfes  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  on  the  other  Hand  the  Judgment  againft  him  was  of  fuch  a  Nature,  and  fo  dircftly  contrary 
to  Law,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  the  Commons  joined  in  procuring  it  to  be  reverfed. 
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wait  for  this  long;  Edward  the  Son  of  John  Baliol  came  over  from  France, 
revived  his  Father's  Claim,  and  by  the  Connivance  of  the  King  raifed  and 
tranfported  an  Army  into  Scotland.  He  proved  fuccJsful  in  this  Enter- 
prize,  and  on  his  doing  Homage  the  King  marched  to  his  Afliftance,  and 
gave  the  Scots  one  of  the  moft  fatal  Defeats  at  Hallidown  that  they  ever 
fuftained.  David  Bruce  and  his  Queen  were  conveyed  to  France,  and 
there  royally  entertained.  Baliol  was  crowned  at  Scoon.  Edward  made 
feveral  Expeditions  for  his  Support,  took  Berwick,  reduced  the  Southern 
Provinces,  and  penetrated  farther  North  than  his  Grandfather  had  ever 
done.  David  Bruce  returning,  remounted  neverthelefs  his  Throne,  and 
in  order  to  make  a  Diversion  in  favour  of  the  French  invaded  England  in 
the  Abfence  of  Edward,  when,  notwithstanding  his  Superiority  of  Numbers- 
and  the  fignal  Proofs  he  gave  of  perfonal  Courage,  he  was  not  only  de- 
feated but  taken  Prifoner,  and  remained  a  long  Time  in  that  Condition. 
His  Captivity  however  did  not  put  an  End  to  the  War,  his  Subjects  con- 
tinued ftill  in  Arms,  and  fought  obftinately,  though  often  without  Succefs. 
Edward  Baliol,  tired  with  the  empty  Title  of  King,  reiigned,  as  his  Father 
had  done,  all  his  Rights  to  Edward,  and  lived  and  died  in  Yorkihire  a 
private  Man,  with  a  very  moderate  Penfion  for  his  Subfiftence.  The  Eng- 
lish Monarch  at  length  releafed  his  Brother  David  on  Condition  that  he 
paid  him  in  Ten  Years,  a  Ranfom  of  Ninety,  which  the  Agreement  not  im- 
mediately taking  Place,  was  increafed  to  One  hundred  Thoufand  Marks,  and 
when  more  than  Half  that  Sum  remained  due  offered  to  the  Scots  a  Treaty 
of  Union,  fo  advantageous,  that  it  appears  flrange  they  did  not  accept  it  J. 
On  the  Demife  of  David  Bruce  fucceeded  Robert  the  Firft  of  the  Houfe 
of  Stuart,  and  though  no  open  War  followed  thereon  between  the  Two 
Nations,  yet  the  predatory  Excurfions  on  the  Frontiers  continued. 

1  The  Aft  by  which  Edward  the  Third  renounced  his  Claim  of  Sovereignty  over  the  Kingdom 
«f  Scotland,  bears  Date  March  ift  1328.  Edward  Baliol  was  invited  over  from  France  by  the 
Englifh  Noblemen  who  had  Eftates  granted  them  by  Edward  the  Firff,  and  John  Baliol  in 
Scotland.  Edward's  Paflport  for  his  coming  over  bears  Date  October  10th  1330.  The  great 
Victory  of  Hallidown  Hill  was  obtained  July  19th  1333.  David  Bruce  then  retired  into  France, 
•where  he  continued  Nine  Years.  He  was  made  Prifoner  at  the  Battle  of  Durham  the  17th  of 
October  1346.  Edward  Baliol  refigned  all  his  Rights  by  an  Inftrument,  dated  the  12th  of 
March  1356,  and  had  a  Penfion  granted  him  of  Two  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year;  and  fuch  was 
the  State  of  King  Edward's  Finances,  that  he  was  forced  to  poflpone  the  Second  quarterly  Pay- 
ment. David  Bruce  was  fet  at  Liberty  in  1357,  and  died  in  1371.  This  ruinous  War  con- 
tinued with  a  few  Interruptions  for  Seventy  Years,  and  was  attended  with  the  moil  difmal 
Confequences  to  both  Nations.  Edward  the  Third  purfued  his  Grandfather's  Maxims,  and  left 
no  Method  untried  of  annexing  Scotland  to  his  Dominions  either  by  Conquefl  or  by  Treaty. 
The  Scots  feem  to  have  dreaded  the  becoming  a  Province  to  England,  and  this  Apprehenfioa 
hindered  them  from  perceiving,  that  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  it  they  became  in  Effect  Subjects 
to  France. 

The 
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The  War  which  this  great  King  entered  into  with  France  was  more 
fticcefsful,  and  by  far  more  fertile  in  great  Events  than  that  of  Scotland. 
Philip  de  Valois  not  content  with  prevailing  againft  Edward  in  their  Dis- 
putes for  the  Crown,  and  obliging  him  to  do  Homage  for  his  hereditary 
Territories,  gave  him  many  other  Marks  of  Ill-will,  which  induced  Ed- 
ward to  form  a  Confederacy  with  the  Emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  many 
of  the  Princes  on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  great  Cities  of  Flanders, 
which  were  then  a  Kind  of  Republicks.  To  content  the  former  he  ac- 
cepted the  Title  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  and  topleafe  the  latter  he  aflumed 
the  Title  of  King  of  France.  In  order  to  join  his  Allies  the  King  failed 
with  a  potent  Fleet,  and  gained  in  Perfon  the  decifive  Victory  at  Sluys  over 
the  French  and  their  Allies,  or  in  other  Words  over  almoft  the  whole  naval 
Force  of  Europe.  His  Confederates  furnimed  him  with  two  numerous 
Armies,  One  of  a  Hundred,  and  the  other  of  Fifty  thoufand  Men,  and  both, 
in  his  Pay,  with  which  however  he  was  able  to  perform  little,  fo  that  the 
French  dilcouraged  by  their  great  Lofs  at  Sea,  and  the  King  finding  his 
Finances  exhauited  by  the  enormous  Charge  of  his  Alliance,  concluded  a 
Truce  ni» 

The  War  broke  out  afrefh  a  few  Years  after  on  account  of  the  dif- 
cmted  Title  to  the  Dutchy  of  Bretagne.  Edward  carried  over  a  puifTant 
Army  into  France,  with  which  he  ipread  Terror  and  Defolation  through, 
the  moll  fertile  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Philip,  though  he  had  a  far  fuperior 
Army,  wifely  declined  a  Battle ;  but  on  Edward's  Retreat,  confiding  in  his 
Numbers,  he  altered  his  Conduct,  and  though  he  found  the  Engliih  Mo- 
narch well  ported  and  ready  to  receive  him,  attacked  his  Forces  at  Creci  in 
Normandy  with  all  that  Impetuoiity  which  is  natural  to  his  Nation,  and 
with  great  Lofs  was  ablblutely  defeated.  Edward  after  this  Victory  formed. 

m  The  Title  which  Edward  formed  to  the  Crown  of  France  was  in  Right  of  his  Mother.  He 
admitted  neverthelefs  the  Salic  Law,  which  excluded  Females ;  but  according  to  his  Conltrudtion 
did  not  exclude  a  Male  defcending  from  them.  He  knew  by  Experience  that  a  War  againft- 
France  muff  be  carried  on  with  great  Difadvantage  from  the  Side  of  Guienne,  and  this  induced 
him  to  enter  into  a  Confederacy  with  the  Emperor  and  other  Princes.  A.  D.  1338  he  had  an. 
Interview  with  that  Prince  at  Cologne,  the  mofc  fplendid  that  had  been  ever  feen,  and  was  there 
created  Vicar  of  the  Empire  with  much  Solemnity.  The  next  Year  he  made  a  Campaign  with, 
fmall  Succefs  on  the  Side  of  Flanders.  He  then  returned  to  England,  to  procure  frefh  Supplies,, 
and  would  have  embarked  on  board  a  very  fmall  Squadron,  if  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,. 
John  Stratford,  had  not  fent  him  Intelligence  that  the  French  had  affembled  a  Fleet  of  Five 
hundred  Sail  to  intercept  him.  Edward  with  equal  Induftry  and  Vigour  drew  together  Three 
hundred  VefTels,  embarked  his  Forces  on  board  them,  and  attacked  the  Enemy  in  the  Harbour 
of  Sluys  the  24th  of  June  1340.  Robert  de  Avefbury,  p.  54 — 56-.  After  this  Victory  he  un- 
dertook the  Siege  of  Tournay,  in  which  finding  himfelf  baffled  he  concluded  a  Truce,  and  at 
his  Return  endeavoured  to  throw  the  Blame  on  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  as  if  through  his 
Fault,  in  not  affording  him  the  Money  he  wanted,  his  Schemes  had  .failed,  whereas  the  Truth 
,feems  to  be,  that  the  Demands  made  upon  him  by  fo  many  hungry  Piiaces  were  beyond  the 
Abilities  .of  his  Subjects  to  defray, 
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the  Siege  of  Calais,  and  though  Philip  again  collected  a  fuperior  Army, 
and  the  Place  made  a  vigorous  Defence  for  more  than  Eleven  Months,  it 
was  taken,  and  remained  long  Part  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Englifh  Crown. 
This  Succefs  did  not  hinder  Edward  from  making  foon  after,  at  the  Re- 
queft  of  the  Pope,  a  Truce  with  Philip,  whom  he  (tiled  his  Adverfary  of 
France,  that  he  might  have  Time  to  recruit  his  Treafury  n. 

This  Truce,  from  the  miferable  State  both  Nations  were  in,  was  con- 
tinued for  fome  Years.  At  length  the  War  broke  out  with  redoubled 
Violence,  John  having  fucceeded  in  the  Throne  of  France  to  Philip  his 
Father.  Againft  him  out  of  Guienne  marched  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
better  known  by  his  Sirname  of  the  Black  Prince,  with  a  Corps  of  Ve- 
teran Troop?,  ravaging  the  Provinces  of  Auvergne,  Limouiin,  and  Poitou. 
King  John,  who  faw  this  with  infinite  Concern,  collected  the  whole  Force 
ot  France,  and  by  quick  Marches  overtook  the  Prince  in  a  very  difadvan- 
tageous  Situation.  Edward  feniible  of  his  Condition  offered  to  abandon 
all  his  Conquefts,  and  to  conclude  a  Truce  for  Seven  Years  j  but  John  in- 
iifted  upon  his  rendering  himfelf  and  One  hundred  of  the  principal  Perfons 
in  his  Army  Prifoners,  which  Propofition  the  Prince  rejected  with  Difdain, 
and  having  gained  a  little  Time  by  the  Negotiation,  made  the  heft  Difpo- 
fition  he  could  to  receive  the  Enemy.  John  relying  on  the  Inequality  of 
Numbers,  having,  as  the  French  Writers  own,  Eighty  to  Eight  thouiand 
Men,  refolved  to  decide  the  Difpute  by  the  Sword,  the  Prince  on  the 
other  Hand  confiding  in  the  Courage  and  Difcipline  of  his  Army,  received 

■  The  Competitors  for  the  Dutchy  of  Bretagne  were  John  de  Montfort  and  Charles  de  Blois. 
The  former  was  the  Heir  Male,  and  yet  was  fupported  by  Edward.  The  latter  claimed  in 
Right  of  his  Wife  the  Heir  Female ;  but  being  his  Nephew  was  protected  by  Philip  de  Valois, 
who  procured  a  Decree  of  the  Peers  of  France  in  his  Favour.  Edward  by  this  Means  gained, 
as  he  conceived,  an  eafier  Entrance  into  the  Heart  of  France,  and  therefore  fent  over  Sir  Wal- 
ter Manny,  and  afterwards  followed  in  Perfon,  but  was  not  able  to  make  any  great  Impreilion, 
and  therefore  returned  to  England.  Philip  to  be  revenged  fent  his  Son  John  C  ;ike  of  Normandy 
with  a  great  Army  into  Guienne.  Edward,  to  fave  that  beloved  Country,  alkmbled  a  Fleet  of 
One  thoufand  Sail,  embarked  a  great  Army,  and  putting  to  Sea  was  Twice  driven  back,  and 
at  length  debarked  at  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  from  thence  carried  on  the  War,  as  is  (hewn 
in  the  Text.  The  Battle  of  Crefiy  was  fought  26  Auguft  1346.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  re- 
mark, that  this  and  the  fubfequent  Battle  of  Poitiers  pretty  clearly  (hew  how  little  the  Feudal 
Syftem  was  ferviceable  even  in  War.  Edward's  Army  confided  chiefly  of  Troops  in  his  Pay, 
long  difciplined  and  inured  to  Service.  Philip  had  with  him  the  Flower  of  the  French  Nobility, 
and  their  feudal  Tenants,  Men  much  fuperior  in  Number,  and  not  deficient  in  Courage,  but 
lefs  under  Command,  and  after  the  Firft  Charge  eafily  defeated.  Calais  furrendered  Auguft  3, 
1347.  Edward  had  before  it  a  Fleet  of  Seven  hundred  Sail  of  his  own  Ships.  His  Army  was 
cantoned  in  good  Barracks,  and  befides  large  Magazines  of  Military  Stores  and  Provifions,  there 
■were  Two  great  Markets  or  Fairs  for  the  Sale  of  Wool,  Cloth,  and  other  Englifh  Goods  and  Ma- 
nufactures, and  yet  the  Expence  was  fo  heavy  as  to  difpofe  the  King  to  conclude  a  Truce.  David 
King  of  Scots  was  taken  during  this  Siege. 
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the  French  with  fuch  Order  and  Intrepidity  as  threw  the  Firft  Line  into  great 
Confuiion,  and  then  charging  them  before  they  could  recover,  after  a  warm 
and  bloody  Struggle  gained  a  decifive  Victory,  in  which  King  John,  who 
had  behaved  with  the  utmoft  Bravery,  was  taken  Prifoner,  with  feveral 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  fome  of  the  Firft  Nobility  of  France  °. 

He  was  treated  with  all  imaginable  Refpect  and  Courtefy  by  the  Black 
Prince,  who  conducted  him  to  Bourdeaux,  and  from  thence  brought  him 
over  hither.  He  was  ufed  with  the  like  Regard  and  Kindnefs  by  the 
King,  who  neglected  nothing  that  could  add  Luilre  to  an  Event  the  moll 
glorious  of  his  Reign.  The  Two  Kings  having  entered  into  a  Negotia- 
tion, agreed  upon  a  Treaty  which  the  States  of  France  refufed  to  ac- 
cept. This  obliged  Edward  on  the  Expiration  of  the  Truce  concluded 
by  his  Son  to  renew  the  War,  and  to  tranfport  a  frefh  Army  into  France. 
The  Progrefs  he  made  in  this  Expedition  was  fuch,  by  his  advancing  to  the 
Gates  of  Paris,  in  which  the  Regent  fhut  himfelf  up,  and  the  Confe- 
quences  of  the  War  continuing  became  fo  apparent,  that  both  Sides  were 
equally  difpofed  to  Peace,  which  was  at  length  concluded  at  Bretigni,  on 
Terms  fo  highly  honourable  to  Edward,  that  in  Consideration  of  the  Cef- 
fions  made  thereby,  he  laid  aiide  the  Title  of  King  of  France  p. 

As 

°  King  Edward  feems  never  to  have  had  any  fanguine  Notions  of  his  own  Title  to  the  Crown 
of  France,  and  therefore  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Difpute  had  repeatedly  intimated  to  fuc- 
celfive  Popes,  his  Inclination  to  accept  of  an  Equivalent,  and  upon  this  Bafis  it  was  that  upon  the 
Waking  of  a  Truce,  a  Negotiation  for  a  Peace  was  commonly  fet  on  Foot  under  the  Papal  Me- 
diation. The  French  Kings  Philip  and  John  feem  to  have  been  lefs  ferious  in  this  Matter,  and  having 
the  Popes  in  their  Intereft,  amufed  Edward  from  time  to  time  with  illufory  Propofitions,  fometimes 
offering  to  reftore  all  they  had  taken  from  him  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Guienne,  holding  out 
at  others  the  Celfion  of  an  ample  Territory  about  Calais.  At  length  Edward  looked  upon  the 
Peace  to  be  as  good  as  concluded,  when  King  John  declared  his  Son  Charles  Duke  of  Aquitain, 
and  fent  him  to  take  PoflefTion  of  it.  Edward  upon  this  loll  all  Patience,  gave  the  fame  Title  to 
the  Black  Prince,  and  fent  him  thither  with  fome  Forces  to  maintain  it.  He  was  very  acceptable 
to  that  People,  as  having  been  born  at  Bourdeaux,  and  very  eallly  levied  an  Army  of  Twelve 
thoufand  able  and  experienced  Men,  not  One-fourth  of  which  were  Englifli,  and  with  thefe  he 
made  the  Expedition  mentioned  in  the  Text.  King  John  came  up  to  him  on  Sunday  the  iSth 
of  September  1356  at  Maupertuis  near  Poitiers,  in  the  Midft  of  Vineyards.  If  the  French  Mo- 
narch had  engaged  him  that  Day  inltead  of  deferring  it  to  the  next,  or  if  he  had  contented  him- 
felf with  funounding  him,  he  had  probably  carried  his  Point.  But  the  warm  Temper  of  the 
King,  and  the  Vivacity  of  the  Trinces  and  Nobility  who  were  with  him,  led  him  to  attack  the- 
next  Morning,  and  produced  that  decifive  Defeat. 

P  King  Edward  in  his  Return  from  his  Excurfions  towards  Paris  met  with  a  violent  Storm  of 
Thunder  and  Lightening,  by  which  fome  Thoufands  of  Horfes,  not  a  few  of  his  Soldiers,  and 
fome  Perfons  of  Note  in  his  Army  were  flain,  on  which  the  King  made  a  Vow  to  grant  the 
French  Peace.  This  Vow  however  hath  been  fuppofed  to  be  no  more  than  a  political  Colour  ; 
but  it  is  very  likely  to  have  been  a  real  Motive  from  the  Nature  and  Moderation  of  the 
Terms.  It  was  concluded  near  Chatties  on  the  8th  of  May  A.  D.  1360.  The  original  Treaty 
eonfiikd  of  Forty  Articles,  (cme  of  which  were  leviied  and  alteied  before  they  were  f%crn  to. 
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As  his  Victories  very  juflly  gained  him  the  Reputation  of  a  great  and 
fortunate  General,  lb  the  whole  Tenor  of  his  Conduct  fhewed  him  to 
be  a  very  able  and  refined  Politician.  None  of  our  Monarchs  difplayed 
more  Skill  in  the  Management  of  Parliaments,  or  pradlifed  it  with  more 
Succefs.  He  confulted  them  freely  on  the  Meafures  of  his  Government, 
and  availed  himfelf  to  the  full  as  much  of  their  Advice  as  he  did  of  their 
Grants.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  feeming  Compliance  and  Condefcenfion 
he  carried  his  Authority  at  leait  as  high  as  any  of  his  PredecelTors  q.  He 
was  very  careful  in  cultivating  a  good  Correfpondence  and  eftablifhing  a 
great  Chara&er  with  mod  of  the  Princes  of  Europe,  proceeding  with  equal 
Penetration  and  Sagacity  in  moft  of  his  Negotiations,  which  notwith- 
standing  did   not  always  anfvver  his  Expectations  r.     The  Popes  of  his 

Time, 

by  the  Two  Kings.  Edward  by  this  Peace  obtained  the  Addition  of  fome  confiderable  Coun- 
tries to  Guienne.  A  Diftridt  about  Calais,  together  with  the  County  of  Ponthieu  in  Pi- 
cardy.  John  was  to  pay  a  Ranfom  of  Three  Millions  of  Gold  Crowns,  which  amounted 
to  about  Half  a  Million  Sterling  Money  of  thofe  Days,  and  a  great  Number  of  Hoftages 
were  given  for  the  due  Performance  of  thefe  Conditions.  At  firfl  Sight  it  mould  feem  that 
the  Englifh  Monarch  was  a  great  Gainer  by  Acquilitions,  which  taken  together  were  not 
much  inferior  in  Extent  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  yet  more  clofely  confidered,  thefe  Terms 
will  appear  what  we  have  ftiled  them,  very  moderate,  for  in  Return  he  not  only  renounced  his 
Title  to  the  Crown  of  France,  but  his  Claims  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  other  Countries,  and 
except  Calais  and  its  Diftrict,  he  gained  nothing,  the  Sovereignty  excepted,  but  what  he  had  a 
juft  Title  to  before.  In  refpect  to  the  Englilh  Nation  they  were  certainly  no  Gainers,  for  the 
King  foon  after  erected  Guienne  and  its  Dependencies  into  the  Principality  of  Aquitain, 
which  he  gave  to  his  Son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  kept  his  Court  at  Bourdeaux,  aud  the  Main  - 
tenance  of  this  Principality  coft  the  Kingdom  Twenty  Thoufand  Pounds  a  Year.  Calais  alfo 
was  a  great  and  conftant  Charge.  Little  more  than  One  Third  of  the  Ranfom  was  in  his 
Time  paid,  and  moft  of  the  Hoftages  made  their  Efcape. 

<J  When  he  firft  took  upon  him  the  Government  he  complained  of  Corruption  in  Elections  by  the 
Administration  immediately  preceding.  He  afked  the  Advice  of  the  Commons  as  to  his  Conduct 
in  refpecl  to  Scotland.  He  did  the  fame  with  regard  to  his  War  with  France,  adding  in  full 
Parliament  a  Proteltation,  which  was  to  have  the  Effect  of  a  Statute,  that  he  and  his  Succeflbrs, 
Kings  of  France,  mould  have  no  Claim  as  fuch  to  the  Obedience  of  the  People  of  England,  and 
promifed  to  make  no  Peace  without  their  Confent.  In  confequence  of  their  advifing  his  Mea- 
sures he  took  all  Sorts  of  Provifions,  as  his  Occafions  required,  at  all  Times  for  the  Support  of 
his  Fleets  and  Armies.  He  took  up  Ships  for  his  Service  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  he  thought  beft. 
He  obliged  the  rich  Merchants  of  London  to  fend  out  armed  Ships  at  their  own  Expence.  He 
borrowed  of  the  wealthiest  People  in  his  Realm,  according  to  their  Abilities,  from  a  thoufand 
down  to  Forty  Pounds  apiece.  He  feized  the  Goods  of  the  Ciftertians,  and  of  fome  other  Orders. 
He  became  the  fole  Merchant  of  all  the  Tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  He  levied  by  his 
own  Authority  an  additional  Tax  of  Forty  Shillings  on  a  Sack  of  Wool,  which  amounted  to 
Sixty  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum  for  many  i'ears.  Other  Inftances  might  be  given  ;  but  it  is 
Sufficient  to  add,  that  he  declared  a  Statute  granting  him  conditional  Aids  to  be  void,  becaufe 
he  confented  to  it  from  the  Neceflity  of  his  Affairs,  and  not  of  his  own  free  Will. 

1  The  Negotiations  of  his  Reign  were  as  numerous,  directed  to  as  various  Ends,  and  managed 
with  as  much  Addrefs  as  in  that  of  any  One  of  our  Monarchs  ancient  or  modern.  With  the 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  Edward  contracted  a  Strict  Alliance,  in  confequence  of  which  he  fo- 
Jicitcd  him  to  raife  Imbert  Dauphin  of  Vienne  to  the  Rank  of  King,  in  order  to  detach  him. 
from  the  French  Intereft.  He  entered  into  Treaties  ofSubfidy  with  moft  of  the  EccleSiaStical 
q  aad 
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Time,  though  generally  in  the  French  Intercft,  he  rendered  in  many  In- 
stances fublervient  to  his  Views,  expreffing  the  higheit  Refpccl:  and  Ve- 
neration towards  their  Stations  and  their  Perfons,  which  did  not  hinder 
his  diminishing  gradually  their  Power  and  Influence  in  his  Dominions, 
which  Conduct  of  his  was  highly  beneficial,  as  well  as  acceptable  to  his 
Subjects  s. 

The  Nobility  he  kept  firm  to  his  Interefl  by  treating  them  with  lingu- 
lar Courteiy,  conferring  on  them  high  Employments,  introducing  new 
Titles,  inftituting  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  bellowing  on  them 
continual  Marks  of  Favour  and  Confidence.  The  Commons  he  constantly 
careffed,  encouraged  their  Complaints  by  Petition  in  Parliament,  by 
which  he  knew  at  all  Times  the  true  State  and  Temper  of  the  Nation, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  make  thofe  open  and  legal  Declarations  of  Griev- 
ances prevented  Murmurs  and  Tumults,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
Number  and  Weight  of  their  Taxes,  there  were  few  or  none  in  the  Courfe 

and  fecular  Princes  of  the  Empire,  which  gave  him  fuch  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  them,  that 
when  the  Imperial  Crown  was  offered  him  he  refufed  it.  To  rivet,  if  poflible,  the  molt  ufeful  of  thefe 
Foreigners  firmly  to  his  Side,  he  gave  fome  of  them  Efhites  and  Peerages  in  England.  The  Mar- 
quis of  J uliers  he  made  Earl  of  Cambridge.  John  Duke  of  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  Ingel- 
ram  de  Coucy,  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  whom  alfo  he  gave  in  Marriage  One  of  his  Daughters.  He 
made  Treaties  of  Commerce  with  the  Maritime  Cities  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal,  with  the  Doge  of 
Cenoa,  with  feveral  of  the  Princes  of  Italy,  with  the  King  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  and  with  the 
King  of  Portugal.  But  what  in  this  Refpect  does  his  Memory  the  greatefl  Honour  was  the 
friendly  Vifit  made  him  A.  D.  1363  by  John  King  of  France,  David  Bruce  King  of  Scots,  who 
had  been  both  his  Prifoners,  and  the  King  of  Cyprus  drawn  hither  by  his  high  Reputation  for 
Magnanimity  and  Magnificence. 

•  The  Papal  Tyranny  at  this  Juncture  was  very  feverely  felt,  and  generally  refented  in  this  King- 
dom. Many  Bifhopricks,  and  moft  of  the  rich  Benefices  were  given  by  the  Popes  frequently 
to  It.ilians,  and  thefe  bafe  and  illiterate  Perfons.  Expcnfive  Suits  were  continually  depending  at 
Avignion  or  at  Rome,  and  immeafe  Sums  drawn  annually  under  a  Variety  of  Pretences  into  the 
Purle  of  the  Pope  and  his  Creatures.  Thefe  Enormities  bore  alike  hard  on  all.  The  King  felt 
himfelf  injured  in  his  Prerogative,  the  fupcrior  and  inferior  Clergy  were  oppreffed,  the  Lords 
and  other  Perfons  of  DiftincYion  loft  their  Patronages,  and  the  Commons  were  pillaged  and  im- 
p  tverifhed.  This  railed  an  univerfal  Discontent,  from  whence  proceeded  a  Spirit  of  Enquiry. 
The  famous  John  Wickliffe,  amongft  others,  had  met  with  ill  Ufage,  and  began  to  point  out 
m  my  of  thofe  Errors  which  were  evident  enough  to  a  difcerning  Eye.  In  a  Word,  there  was 
fuch  a  Difpofuion  to  Reformation,  that  if  Edward  had  been  difpofed  to  it  he  might  eafily  have 
freed  the  Nation  from  Papal  Slavery.  He  concurred  with  the  Temper  of  his  People  fo  far  as  to 
write  very  grave  and  liharp  Letters  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  when  thefe  Reprefentations  proved 
ineffectual,  he  by  the  Advice  and  with  the  Confent  of  Parliament  made  fome  fevere  Laws  for  the 
Redrefs  ot  many  of  thefe  Grievances.  But  he  concurred  only  to  a  certain  Degree,  and  this  not 
limply  becaufe  of  the  Ufe  he  made  of  the  Pope's  Interpofition  in  his  Negotiations  with  foreign 
Princes,  but  alfo  iii  procuring  Bifhopricks  and  other  Benefices  to  be  conferred  by  him  at  his 
Recommendation,  and  therefore  though  he  made  Laws  to  reftrain  the  papal  Power,  which  intimi- 
dated the  Court  of  Rome,  he  connived  at  their  Breaches  of  them  for  his  own  Convenience,  which 
in  fome  Cafes  kept  his  Clergy  in  Awe,  and  in  others  enabled  him  to  .gratify  the  Requelts  of 
his  Nobility  in  the  conferring  ecclcliaftical  Preferments. 

Vol,  II.  F  f  f  of 
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of  his  long  Reign.  He  was  more  attentive  and  gave  greater  Encourage- 
ment to  Induftry  than  molt  of  his  PredeceiTors ;  which  in  fome  Meafure 
arofe  from  his  conftant  Intercourfs  with  the  Flemings,  very  many  of 
whom  he  invited  to  fettle  here,  and  to  improve  our  Woollen,  and  alio 
our  Linnen  Manufactures.  He  like  wife  regulated  the  Herring  Filhery. 
He  granted  great  Privileges  to  feveral  Cities  and  Boroughs,  but  efpecially 
thole  of  London  and  Briitol,  incorporated  new  Companies,  and  afforded 
his  Countenance  to  fuch  Undertakings  as  had  an  Appearance  of  publick 
Utility  t. 

He  made  Treaties  of  Commerce  with  moft  of  the  great  Powers  in 
Chriftendom,  and  when  the  Spaniards,  prefuming  on  their  naval  Power, 
infultedour  Traders,  he  went  in  Perfon  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  board  a 
Fleet  to  avenge  the  Injuries  done  to  his  Subjects.  He  favoured  and  pro- 
tected foreign  Merchants  who  fettled,  or  who  traded  here,  and  granted  an 
extenfive  Charter  to  thofe  afterwards  (tiled  Merchant  Adventurers.  His 
Title  to  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  he  openly  avowed,  and  vigoroufly  main- 
tained a.     He  regulated  his  Silver  Coinage  according  to  the  Standard  of 

other 

1  In  this  Fourteenth  Century,  Induftry,  Arts,  and  Commerce  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  State  in 
different  Parts  of  Europe.  The  whole  Trade  of  the  North  was  driven  by  the  Hanfe  Towns,  that 
of  the  Levant  by  the  Maritime  States  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Inland  Provinces  of  that  fair 
Country  the  richeft  Manufactures  were  carried  on  with  equa'l  Vigour  and  Succefs.  The  Fle- 
mings lying  in  the  Middle  had  a  great  Intercourfe  with  both,  and  drew  much  Wealth  to  them- 
felves  befides  by  their  Woollen  and  Linnen  Goods.  We  may  form  fome  Idea  of  the  compa- 
rative Riches  of  thefe  States,  by  confidering  that  the  Fortune  of  lfabella  the  Daughter  of  a 
King  of  France,  and  the  Sifter  of  Three,  was  but  Eighteen  hundred  Pounds;  and  the  Payment 
of  One  Million  of  King  John's  Ranfom  fo  exhaufted  that  Kingdom  that  they  were  forced  to-. 
makeUfe  of  Leather  Money  ;  while  JohnVifconti  Dukeof  Milan,  gave  with  his  Daughter  to  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence,  King  Edward's  Son,  to  the  Amount  of  Two  hundred  Thoufand  Florins  in 
Gold,  which  was  between  Sixty  and  Seventy  thoufand  Pounds  of  the  Money  of  thofe  Times, 
and  about  Two  hundred  Thoufand  of  ours.  Edward  had  an  intimate  Correspondence  with  all 
thefe,  and  very  probably  borrowed  fome  ufeful  Inventions  from  the  Subjects  of  every  One  of 
them  as  we  may  gather  from  the  Companies  which  he  incorporated,  viz.  the  Goldfmiths,  Skinners, 
Carpenters,  and  Pepperers,  afterwards  ftiled  Grocers.  Healfo  brought  over  fome  Clockmakers,  and 
fettled  them  here.  In  the  Fivft  Year  of  his  Reign  lie  granted  a  moft  ample  Charter  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  annexed  Southwark  to  their  Jurifdiction,  which  gave  him  fuch  an  Intereft  in. 
the  Citizens,  as  to  borrow  large  Sums  of  them  on  his  Revenues.  The  City,  of .  Briftol  he  made  a 
County  of  it  (elf,  and  granted  Privileges  to  other  Towns. 

u  In  the  Tenth  Year  of  his  Reign,  King  Edward  by  a  folemn  Inftrument  afferted  the  Seve- 
rn ignty  of  the  Sea,  as  an  indubitable  Right  tranfmitted  to  him  by  the  Kings  his  PredeceiTors.  Rot. 
ScoticE  io  E.  III.  ii.  16.  The  fame  was  vouched  by.  Parliament  towards  the  Clofe  of  it.  Rot. 
Pari.  46  E.  III.  11.  20.     It  was  farther  demonftiated  by  the  Conceffions  of  foreign  Powers,  as 

ears  by  Licences  for  Fifhing,   for  palling  through  the  Englifh  Seas,   and  other  Circumitances 
recorded  by  Selden  and  by  Ryiner.     As  a  clear  Manifeftation  of  this,  the  King  (truck  that  beau- 

1  Coin  filled  his  Rose  Noble.     On  this  the  King  is  reprefented  Handing  in  a  Ship  crowned,, 
folding  a  Sword  upright  in  hiaJAightHaod,  aod  a  Shield  on  his  Left  with  the  Anns  of  France  and 

England 
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other  Nations  to  prevent  Money  from  being  exported  ;  and  Gold  Coin  was 
firft  minted  here  in  his  Reign.  He  was  a  Patron  of  Englifh  Literature  in 
the  Perfon  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  removed  by  Law  that  Badge  of  fo- 
reign Slavery,  our  pleading  in  French. 

In  his  Reign  alfo  many  wife  and  good  Laws  were  enacted,  Co  that 
he  has  been  juftly  regarded  as  one  of  our  greateft  Legiilators,  confirming 
in  almoft  every  Parliament  the  Great  Charter,  and  that  of  the  Forefts,  and 
confenting  to  fome  additional  Statutes  for  rendering  both  more  effectual  in 
many  Refpects.  But  of  the  numerous  Laws  paffed  in  his  Time,  the  Necefiity, 
Fitnefs,  and  Operation  of  many,  from  the  Diftanceof  Time,  the  Alteration 
of  Manners,  and  Change  of  Circumftances,  we  cannot  fo  properly  judge. 
Yet  that  they  were  both  ufeful  and  falutary,  we  may  fiifely  conclude  from 
their  being  made  at  the  Inftance  of  the  Commons,  who  alfo  exerted  their 
Influence  in  procuring  fuch  Statutes,  as  upon  Trial  were  found  inexpe- 
dient to  be  repealed.  As  a  Proof  of  thefe  Aifertions  there  are  Three  of  his 
Laws  of  fuch  Confequence  as  require  particular  Notice.  The  Statute  of 
Treafons,  which  is  fo  much  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Subject,  and  continues 
Law  at  this  Day.  That  of  Provifors,  which  curtailed  the  exorbitant  and 
oppreflive  Power  of  the  Pope  in  collating  Strangers  to  Benefices,  by  which 
moft  of  the  Churches  were  filled  with  Foreigners,  which  Law  had  fuch  an 
Effect  in  opening  the  Eyes  of  the  People,  that  it  may  be,  and  indeed  hath  been 
confidered  as  the  Firft  Step  to  the  Reformation.  Add  to  thefe  the  conftitut- 
ing  Juftices  of  Peace  in  every  County,  which  was  of  great  Confequence  in 
carrying  the  Laws  into  Execution,  took  away  the  Necefiity  of"  Special 
Commiflions,  which  were  frequently  abufed,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
by  the  Maintenance  of  good  Order  to  the  public  Tranquillity.  We  come 
now  to  the  Conclufion  of  this  Reign.  Prince  Edward  refiding  at  Bour- 
deiux,  received  into  his  Protection  Peter,  King  of  Caftile  and  Leon, 
whom  his  baftard  Brother  Henry,  by  the  Afiiftance  of  the  French,  had 
deprived  of  his  Dominions,  to  which  the  Prince  by  his  fuperior  Military 
Talents  and  the  happy  Succefs  of  his  Arms  fpeedily  reftored  him.  But 
Peter  thus  reftored,  moft  bafely  broke  his  Faith  with  him  in  refpecl  to 
the  Expences  of  the  War,  which,  as  was  highly  reafonable,  he  had  en^?ged 
to  defray.  This  obliged  the  Prince  to  impofe  a  Chimney  Tax  upon  his 
Subjects   in  the  Dutchy  of  Aquitain  to  cticharge  the  Pay  of  his  Soldiers; 

England  quarterly,  the  Arms  of  France  Semi  delis,  Three  Lions  pafTint,  and  Three  Fleurs-de- 
lis  upon  the  Side  of  the  Ship.  Reverfe  in  a  large  Rofe,  a  Crofs  Fleuri,  with  a  Fleur-de-lis 
at  each  Point,  and  a  Lion  paffant  under  a  Crown  in  each  Quarter,  the  Letter  E  ia  a  Rofe  in 
the  Center.  Thefe  were  coined  ac  different  Times  of  different  Weights,  but  of  the  fame  Standard, 
the  lowed  weighed  One  hundred  and  Twenty  Grains,  about  the  Value  of  our  Guinea,  though 
current  then  only  for  S;\  Shillings  and  Eight  Fence.  The  Proportion  of  Gold  to  Silver  at  this 
Time  bung  as  Sixty-feven  to  Six. 
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which  Imposition  raifed  great  Difcontents,  and  thefe  were  artfully  fomented 
by  the  Intrigues  of  the  French.  At  length  the  French  King  Charles  the 
Fifth  (notwithftanding  all  the  Places  ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  were 
yielded  in  Sovereignty)  fummohed  the  Prince  to  Paris  to  anfwer  for  his 
Conduct,  and  under  Pretence  of  Contumacy  declared  War". 

The  County  of  Ponthieu  on  One  Side,  immediately  revolted,  and  a 
general  Defection  enfued  in  Guienne  on  the  other.  Upon  this  Edward 
by  the  Advice  of  his  Parliament  returned  the  Title  of  King  of  France,  and 
endeavoured  by  tranfporting  Armies  thither  to  maintain  his  Rights,  going 
over,  old  as  he  was,  in  Perfon.  But  all  his  Attempts  failed,  the  Black 
Prince  returned  in  an  ill  State  of  Health  from  Aquitain,  and  died  not 
long  after  of  a  Diftemper  that  through  the  extreme  Heat  he  had  contracted 
in  Spain.  The  French  rather  by  Policy  than  Prowefs  were  fo  fuccefsful  as 
to  recover  almoft  all  they  had  loft,  except  Bourdeaux  and  Calais.  The  King, 
after  lofino-  much  Blood  and  Treafure,  found  himielf  obliged  to  conlent  to 
a  Truce  *. 

w  Charles,  who  from  the  Succefs  of  his  political  Arts  the  French  furname  the  Wife,  meditated 
the  Breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  from  the  Time  of  his  Acceifion,  if  not  before.  Under  Pre- 
tence of  railing  Money  for  the  Ranfom  therein  ftipulated,  he  obtained  great  Subfidies  from  the 
States  of  his  Kingdom.  Part  of  this  Money  he  employed  in  hiring  the  Companies  as  they  were 
ililed,  which  were  the  mercenary  Soldiers  employed  in  this  long  War,  and  which  now  fer  up  for 
themfelves  under  feveral  Commanders,  fome  of  whom  were  Engliflimen.  Thefe  he  fent  to  join  the 
Forces  of  Henry  the  Brother  of  the  King  of  Caftile,  and  thofe  of  the  King  of  Arragonhis  Protector. 
It  was  by  thefe  Forces  that  Peter  was  driven  out  of  his  Kingdom,  whofe  Quarrel  the  Black  Prince 
had  many  Reafons  for  efpoufmg.  In  the  Firft  Place  he  had  been  contracted  to  his  Sifter,  who 
died  at  Bayonne  in  her  PafTage  into  Spain.  In  the  next,  the  Caufe  of  his  Antagonift  Henry  was 
cfpoufed  by  the  French.  Laftly,  if  that  Prince,  thus  fupported,  had  remained  the  quiet  PofTeflbr. 
of  Caftile  and  Leon,  the  Principality  of  Aquitain  muft  have  been  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Confe- 
derates. On  the  March  of  the  Prince  into  Navarre  many  of  the  Companies  revolted  to  him  as 
to  their  old  General,  and  it  was  by  their  AfTiftance  he  gained  the  Battle  of  Najara  ;  thefe  were 
Men  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  upon  Peter's  refufing  to  pay  them,  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  fell 
his  Plate  for  their  Subfiftence.  The  Chimney  Tax  was  impofed  by  the  Confent  of  the  States  of 
Guienne  for  Five  Years  only.  The  Troops  being  difmifted  by  the  Prince  fell  into  the  French 
Dominions,  which  Charles  affected  to  call  an  Invafion  by  the  Engliuh,  and  upon  the  Appeal  of 
the  difaffecled  Nobles  declared  Guienne  forfeited  in  A.  D.  1369. 

x  In  a  former  Note  it  hath  been  fuggefted,  that  Edward's  Moderation  induced  him  to  accept 
of  thofe  Countries  to  which  he  had  a  juft  Title  independent  of  the  Succefs  of  his  Arms.  In 
doing  this  he  feems  to  have  made  a  great  political  Miftake,  for  the  Principality  of  Aquitain  lay 
at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  England,  as  rendered  the  fending  Succours  thither  not  only  very  ex- 
penfive,  but  their  Arrival  alio  very  incertain,  of  which  Edward  had  fome  Experience  before,  and 
thefe  Countries  were  abfolutely  loll  by  it  now.  For  the  Englifh  Fleet  under  the  Command  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  beat  by  the  fnperior  naval  Force  of  the  new  King  of  Caftile,  and  Rochelle,. 
which  it  was  fent  to  relieve,  was  thereupon  betrayed  to  the  French.  Another  potent  Fleet  com- 
manded by  the  King  in  Perfon  was  driven  from  the  Coafts  by  tempeftuous  Weather.  The  Prince 
at' the  Beginning  of°thc  War,  feeling  himfelf  unable  to  undergo  its  Fatigues,  refigned  Aqui- 
tain to  his  Father,  returned  Home,  aad^died  here  8th  June  1.376,.  and  was  interred  at  Canter-. 
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Tins  Reverfe  of  his  Affairs  made  an  Impreflion  on  the  Minds  of  his 
Subjects,  who  no  longer  endured  with  their  former  Patience  the  heavy 
Burthens  that  were  laid  upon  them,  but  expoftulated  roundly  in  regard 
to  the  King's  Meafures,  and  accufed  in  Parliament  fome  of  the  great 
Perfons  in  his  Council  and  about  his  Perfon.  Thus  the  Decline  as  well  as 
the  Dawn  of  this  glorious  Reign  was  overcaft  by  dark  Clouds  of  foreign 
Calamities  and  domeftic  Difcon tents,  which  plainly  prefaged  that  Storm 
which  fell  upon  the  Head  of  his  unhappy  Succeffor.  All  this  might 
probably  have  been  prevented,  if  this  great  Prince  had  applied  his  preg- 
nant Abilities  to  the  promoting  the  true  Interefts  of  his  Kingdom,  inftead. 
of  following,  in  too  many  Initances,  the  Dictates  of  his  Ambition,  and 
preferring  his  own  Glory  to  the  Welfare  and  Good  of  his  People  Y. 

The  R?igns  of  thefe  Three  Edwards  have  been  the  more  fully  confi- 
dered,  becauie  they  very  clearly  reprefent  the  gradual  Arrangement  of  our 
political  Syftem ;  ib  that  by  a  due  Attention  to  the  Accounts  given  of 
them,  we  may  with  Certainty  difcover  from  what  Caufes,  in  what  Manner, 
and  by  what  Degrees  it  affumed  the  Form,  at  leaft,  of  a  limited  Mo- 
narchy. At  the  Beginning  of  this  Period  we  have  feen  the  Power  of  the 
Barons  ariling  from  their  e  .tenlive  Property,  and  the  Confequences  ne- 
ceiiarily  attending  it,  the  great  Bulwark  againft  Defpotifm  in  the  Crown,, 
and  the  Commons  melterin£  themfelves  under  it.  In  the  next  Rei°;n  the 
clashing  either  of  their   Interefts  or  their  Humours  brought  on   general. 

1  It  hath  been  fhewn  from  various  Initances  that  Edward  had  great  Abilities,  and  on  many 
Occasions  difcovered  much  Zeal  for  the  Interefts  of  his  Subjects.     But  his  Ambition  milled  him 
in  man}'  more.     In  this  he  exceeded  all  his  PredecefTors,   having  formed  in  his  own  Mind  Pro- 
jects for  reducing  Scotland,  France,   and  Flanders,  in  all  of  which  he  made  no  inconfiderable 
Progrefs,  and  yet  fucceeded  in  none.     His  War  with  Scotland  totally  ruined  that  Kingdom,  and 
had  almoft  the  fame  Effect  with  refpect  to   the  Northern  Parts  of  England.     In  his  War  with 
France  he  fpent   much  more  Money  than  King  John's  Ranfom.     His  Intrigues  in  Flanders  pro- 
duced the  Murder  of  James  Arteville  his  molt  active  and  almoft  only  faithful  Ally.     His  fo- 
reign Expeditions  exhaufted  the  Treafure  of  the  Nation,  diminifhed  the  Number  of  his  Sub- 
jects, and  in   a  great  Meafure  deftroyed   the  Shipping  and   Commerce  of   the  great  Ports.     He 
thought  to  repair  this,  by  encouraging  the  Rcfort  of  foreign  Merchants  hither,  which  had  indeed 
a.  good  Effect  in  refpeiTr  to   his  Cuftoms,  but  in  other  Refpects,  inftead  of  alleviating  increafed'; 
the  Evil.     His  removing  the  Staple  to  Calais  was  another  wrong  Step      His  confenting  to  a 
fumptuary   Law  for  retraining  the  Bulk  of  the  Nation   to  wear  coarfe  Cloths  directly  counter- 
acted what  he  had  done  in   Favour  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture.     His  temporary  Prohibitions 
of  exporting  Wool  were  mere  Contrivances  to  enhance  the  Price  of  what  was  exported  on   his 
own  Account.     The  State  of  the  Nation  fir  ft  opened   the  Eyes,   and  at  length  the  Lips  of  the  ■ 
Houfe  of  Commons.     He    himfelf  at  Times  felt  great   Difrrefles.     He   pawned   his  own  and 
his  Confort's  Crown  Abroad.     He  afterwards  pawned   the  Queen  aud   her  Children,  while  he 
came  Home  to  ra-ife  Money  for  h'13   hungry  Allies.     He   after  this  pawned   his  Crown,  twice  to- 
Sir  J  >hn  Wefeaham,  with  whom  it  remained  Eight  Years  before  he  could  redeem  it.     Yet  with 
all  his  Faults  aud  Failing  lis  was  One  of  the  greateit  Princes  that  ever  fat  on  this  or  any  ov 
-•ae,. 
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Confullon,  to  redrefs  which  it  became  neceffary  to  have  RecourSe  to  the 
Commons *. 

The  laSl  Edward,  following  the  Example  of  his  Grandfather  through 
the  Courle  of  his  long  Reign,  gave  both  Strength  and  Conliftency  to  the 
'Legislature.  It  was  from  hence,  and  from  the  perfonal  Abilities  of  the 
firSt-and  lafl:  of  thefe  Kings,  that  we  Stand  indebted  for  the  Reformation 
and  Regulation  of  our  municipal  Laws,  the  Introduction  of  fettled  Magi- 
strates for  maintaining  the  public  Peace,  the  Encouragement  given  to  and 
Regulations  made  in  Manufactures,  the  Protection  afforded  to  Commerce, 
and  whatever  elfe  could  contribute  to  excite  a  Difpofition  to  call  out  by 
Induftry  the  internal  and  natural  Riches  of  this  Country  for  the  Benefit  of 
its  Inhabitants;  which  for  thofe  Times  had  greater  Effects,  all  Circum- 
stances considered,  than  can  well  be  imagined.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Refourccs  which  thefe  Methods,  however  imperfect  they  may  feem  in  our 
Eyes,  mofl  unquestionably  produced,  it  would  have  been  impoihble  for 
the  Nation  to  have  fupported  the  exorbitant  Expences  of  foreign  Wars, 
and  to  thefe  Methods,  Such  as  they  were,  we  alfo  owe  all  the  fubfequent 
Improvements  which  would  mach  iboner  have  taken  Place,  if  freSh  Com- 
motions at  Home,  and  the  old  inveterate  Evil,  a  Propensity  to  foreign  Wars, 
had  not  retarded  them  a. 

We 

1  It  may  not  be  amife  to  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  the  Poffeffions,  Wealth,  and  In- 
fluence of  thefe  potent  Barons.  Many  of  them  had  a  hundred  or  more  fpacious  Manors,  moll  of 
which  they  held  in  their  own  Hands,  and  managed  by  their  Bailiffs.  Hugh  Spencer  the  Elder, 
when  recalled  from  his  Exile,  complained  that  his  Enemies  had  pillaged  Seventy-fix  of  his  Ma- 
nors, that  they  had  driven  away  Twenty-eight  thoufand  Sheep,  Twenty-two  thoufand  Head  of 
Black  Cattle,  Six  hundred  Horfes,  and  deftroyed  Two  Crops  of  Corn,  One  in  the  Barn  and  the 
other  on  the  Ground.  He  eftimated  his  Damages  at  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds.  His  Son  Hugh 
the  younger  rated  his  Lodes  at  Two  Thirds  of  that  Sum.  At  this  Time  thefe  great  Lords  granted 
Subfidies  by  themfelves,  as  the  Knights  of  Counties  likewife  did,  and  the  Citizens  and  BurgelFes 
by  themfelves.  In  the  Time  of  tdward  the  Second  the  Number  of  thefe  Lords  fummoned  to 
Parliament  amounted  to  about  Fourfcore.  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafter,  the  g-eate(t  Peer  in  that 
Reign,  had  in  his  own  an  1  his  Wife's  Right  Six.  Earldoms.  Sir  Adam  Banifter  having  fome  Dif- 
ference with  him,  the  Quarrel  was  ended  by  the  Sword,  whereby  Banifter  and  his  Aflbciates 
perilled.  His  Heirs  ...Her  the  Earl's  Deceafe  applied  to  Parliament  for  fome  Compenfation,  al- 
ledging  that '  Powei  was  fo  gre  it,  that  no  Redrefs  could  be  had.      Sir  Robert 

Holland,'   1  :,  is  branded  as  a  Traitor  for  having  joined  the  King's  Army  with 

fivehundre  unhel     I  raifed  for  his  Lord's  Service.  Many  of  thefe  Barons  in  all  the  Three 

Reigns  were  vei  y  great  ppreflbrs,  and  interpofed  their  Authority  fometimes  to  protect,  and  at 
others  to  procure  Pardons  roi  the  Inftrumeats  of  their  liijuftice,  of  which  frequent  Complaints 
were  made  by  I  ...li.nnent 

a  'i  he  gr,eat  Alterations  made  in  this  Country  by  the  Norman  Conqueff.  occafioned,  as  we  have 

already  ftiewn,  a  g         (  in  the  Management  of  Eitates,  and  of  courfe  this  was  quickly  fol- 

v  >'..  ts.     The  mofl:  confiderable  of  thefe  was  a  fudden  and  general  Turn 

;  v,  which  mult  have  begiin  very  early,   fince  the  Ciflertian  Order  of  Monks,  eftabliftied 
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We  fee  likewife  in  thefe  Reigns  the  Acquisitions  made  by  the  Addition 
of  Wales,  which,  befides  ridding  us  of  very  troublefome  and  dangerous 
Enemies,  added  at  the  fame  Time  to  the  Strength  of  our  Armies.  Ireland 
alio  was  more  effectually  fubdued,  and  from  thence  likewife  Ships  and  Sol- 
diers were  procured.  The  Experience  of  thefe  Benefits,  the  Dclire  of  in- 
creasing them,  joined  to  a  quick  Senfe  of  the  Inconveniencies  ariiing  from 
the  Vicinity  of  the  Scots,  while  they  remained  a  fepaiate  People,  induced 
all  thefe  Princes  to  exert,  as  Occalions  offered,  both  Power  and  Policy 
to  reduce  them  to  their  Obedience,  in  which,  though  they  fometimes  came 
very  near  it,  yet  was  it  never  accomplished.  The  Wars  that  fo  frequently 
broke  cut  between  them  on  this  Account  were  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  true  Interefts  of  both  Nations,  which  in  their  cooler  Moments  they 
difcerned,  and  this  produced  fhort  Intervals  of  Peace,  or  rather  Ceilaticns  of. 
Arms  b. 

The 

towards  the  Clofe  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  became  the  greated  Sheep-maders  in  England,  and  all 
their  Wool  was  feized  as  a  Fund  for  King  Richard's  Ranlom.  We  find  from  that  Time  this 
Commodity  and  its  Manufactures  (for  notwithstanding  all  that  is  faid  to  the  contiary,  we  exported 
Cloth  as  early  as  we  did  Wool)  became  the  great  Staples  of  this  Country.  This  was  collected  in 
the  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Dealers  who  were  itiled  Wool-staplers,  and  carried  by 
them  to  the  Ports  from  which  it  was  allowed  to  be  exported,  thence  diled  Staples  ;  and  thofe  wher 
exported  it  Merchants  of  the  Staple.  The  Flemings  then  manufactured  the  fined  Cloths,  and  were 
our  principal  Cultomers  for  thefe  Staple  Commodities,  the  Sale  of  which  gradually  incieafed-,"  till 
in  trie  Twenty  eighth  Year  of  Edward  III.  the  Export  of  Woo],  Woolfells,  Cloths,  and  Worded?,, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  Seven  hundred  ihoufand  Pounds  of  our  Money.  According  to  fome  Ac- 
counts, in  the  latter  Part  of  that  Reign,  the  Exports  were  dill  larger.  We  need  not  wonder 
therefore,  confidering  alio  that  Leather  was  another  Staple  Commodity,  that  the  great  Landholders 
relied  almod  wholly  upon  Grazing,  as  a  Proof  of  which  we  find  the  following  Account  of  the 
Stock  belonging  to  the  Bithoprick  of  Wincheder  A.  D.  1366,  1556  Head  of  Neate  or  Black  Cattle, 
3876  Weathers,  4717  Ewes,  3521  Lambs,  and  127  Swine. 

b  In  the  ciul  Contentions  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Scots  had  given  him  all  the  Aflid- 
ar.ee  in  their  Power,  and  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  the  King  of  b'cots  marched 
a  conliderable  Body  of  Forces  to  his  Affillance  againd  the  Welch,  for  which  Edward  made  him 
the  mod  cordial  Acknowledgments  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  if  that  Prince  had  not  died  without 
Iffue,  Edward  would  have  cultivated  by  every  Means  a  good  Understanding  between  the  Two 
Nations.  It  is  mod  evident  that  the  Scots  relied  upon  this  in  making  him  the  Arbiter  of  their  de- 
puted Succession.  T:.e  Opportunity  this  gave  him,  awakened  his  Ambition,  and  his  fubfequenc 
Conduct  excited  an  uncurable  Aversion  towards  each  oilier  between  the  Two  Nations.  His  De. ;'  , 
in  the  Opinion  of  many,  prevented  the  entire  Conqued  of  Scotland.  Under  the  3.eigti  of  his  Son, 
Robert  Bruce  intrigued  with  the  malecontent  Lords,  and  thereby  defeated  all  his  Endeavours  to- 
p  ofecute  his  Father's  Plan.  After  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn  it  should  feem  that  the  Parliament  at 
Northampton  approved  the  Treaty  made  with.  Robert  Biuce,  andthe  Marriage  of  the  Pdncefs 
1  to  his  Son,  with  a  View  to  conciliate  all  Differences,  and  to  redoie  a  good  f.Tr,  lerftandtng 
streen  the  Two  Nations.  Edward  III.  fnH  of  Refentment  and  Ambitii 
he  profecuted  with  Ardour  and  Succefs,  but  fo  managed  it  by  totally  defti  oying  the  w  hole  Country, 
as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  maintain  Forces  numerous  enough  to  hold  e  in  Subjec- 

tion.    At  length  it  feems  he  difcovered  his  own  Mid. ike,  and  as  his  Brother-in-law  David  had  no. 
iffue,  changed  his  Gtouad,  and  projected  an  amicable  Composition  of  all  Di  thej 
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The  Motives  to  and  the  Confequences  refulting  from  foreign  Wars, 
with  a  View  to  the  Acquifition  of  foreign  Territories,  have  been  impar- 
tially Hated,  and  as  a  Repetition  of  the  lame  or  of  like  Events  conftitute 
in  a  great  Meafure  the  Hifto-ies  of  fucceeding  Reigns,  it  is  by  no  Means 
requilite  to  the  Plan  of  this  Work  to  enter  as  fully  into  them,  which 
could  only  lead  to  the  like  Remarks  with  thofe  that  have  been  already 
made,  the  Propriety  and  Weight  of  which  muft  be  left,  as  moft  willingly 
they  are,  to  the  Judgment  of  the  candid  Reader. 

This  Period  comprehends  fomewhat  more  than  a  Century,  in  which 
great  Alterations  were  made,  and  fome  confiderable  Improvements  in- 
troduced, to  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  Juftice,  The  fame  Dif- 
polition  obliges  us  to  obferve,  that  notwithstanding  many  of  our  Writers 
have  reprefcnted  Four  Fifths  of  this  Time,  as  the  molt  profperous  and 
glorious  in  our  Annals,  yet  in  fact  the  Nation  was  through  the  Whole 
of  it  declining  and  decaying  in  its  moft  effential  Interests,  for  which  the 
Eclat  of  Vi&ories,  the  Splendour  of  Triumphs,  or  the  Acquisition 
of  foreign  Territories,  neither  did  or  could  make  any  Com^enfation.  It 
would  be  very  unfair,  as  well  as  unfatisfactory,  to  advance  this  on  Con- 
jecture only,  or  even  upon  the  mere  Bafis  of  political  Arguments,  though 
ever  fo  foecious. 

But  what  hath  been  affirmed  is  founded  on  fuch  Evidence  as  is  not  to 
"be  either  doubted  or  denied.  For  through  this  whole  Space  of  Time  the 
Number  of  the  Inhabitants  was  continually  decreasing  from  the  Multi- 
tudes that  were  daily  destroyed  in  foreign  or  in  civil  Wars,  by  the  fre- 
quent Return  of  peftilential  Diftempers,  and  by  a  Variety  of  Difcourage- 
rnents  to  Population,  the  Two  laft  generally  occafioned  either  by  the 
Want  or  the  Unwholefomenefs  of  Provifions.  As  the  natural  Confequence 
of  this,  Cities  and  Towns  declined,  and  Numbers  of  Villages  funk  into 
Hamlets,  and  at  laft  perifhed.  This  was  the  Cafe  in  the  Midland  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  while  the  Dread  and  Apprehensions  of  hoftile  Detcents, 
which  were  very    far   from  being  imaginary  Terrors,    depopulated   in    a 

States  of  Scotland  would  confent  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  Monarch  en  the  Demife  of  David. 
To  facilitate  this,  an  Indenture  was  drawn  up  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Two  Kings,  dated  27th 
November  1363,  in  which  lie  promifed  to  reftore  all  the  Places  he  then  held,  to  give  ample  Com- 
penfations  to  the  Englilh  Barons  for  their  Claims  to  Lands  granted  by  his  Grandfather,  to  re- 
mait  what  was  remaining  of  David's  Ranfom,  to  restore  the  Marble  Chair,  and  to  be  crowned  on 
it  at  Scoon,  to  govern  Scotland  by  its  own  Parliament,  to  beflow  all  Employments  Ecdefiallical 
and  Civil  on  Natives  only,  to  allow  a  free  Trade  to  the  Scots  Merchants  in  England,  and  many 
other  Things  equally  advantageous.  Rymer's  Feed.  torn.  vi.  p.  426,  427.  This  Propofition  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  States  and  rejected,  notwithstanding  which  Edward  perfilled  in  the  mod 
gracious  Behaviour  to  David  and  his  new  Queen,  and  to  the  Clergy  and  Nobility  of  Scotland  fo 
Jong  as  he  lived. 

great 
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great  Meafure  the  Weftern  Sea  Coafts,  notwithftanding  the   many  Pre- 
cautions that  were  taken  to  prevent  it  <\ 

The  Generality  of  our  Hiftorians,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  fay  very- 
little  on  thefe  Subjects,  which  notwithftanding  their  Silence  are  neverthelefs 
certain.  They  were  too  much  taken  up,  and  too  well  pleafed  with 
the  Glare  of  thofe  great  Events,  of  which  thefe  were  however  the  Confe- 
quences,  to  afford  them  any  Notice.  There  may  likewife  appear  fome 
Inconliftency  in  admitting  that  Manufactures  were  encouraged,  and  Com- 
merce increafed,  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Nation  is  reprefented  to  be  in  fo 
low  and  fo  diftreffed  a  State.  In  refpec"t  to  this  we  mull  obferve,  that  the 
Policy  of  thefe  Times  was  very  often  improperly  directed,  in  confequence  of 
which  fome  Ranks  of  Men  lived  even  in  thofe  Days  in  Affluence  and  Luxury, 
while  the  Bulk  of  the  People,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  who  deferved  beft 
of  the  Community  by  their  Labours,  were  diftreffed  and  depreffedd.     Add 

to 

=  In  the  Whole  of  this  Period  there  were  farce  Ten  Years  of  Peace.  The  numerous  Armies 
which  Edward  the  Firft  led  into  Scotland,  were  chiefly  compofed  of  Welfh  and  Irifh.  In  his 
Wars  with  France  he  hired  Foreigners  at  a  vafi  Expence.  Edward  the  Second  had  Recourfe  to 
the  moil  violent  Meafures  for  railing  his  Armies.  There  was  during  his  Reign  almofl  a  con- 
tinued Scarcity  of  Provifions,  and  in  confequence  of  this  a  moft  dreadful  Peftilence.  There  were 
Three  great  Plagues  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Thefe  Calamities  occafioned  fuch  a  Di- 
minution of  People,  that  many  Cities  and  Towns  applied  for  an  Abatement  of  their  Fee-farms. 
Funds  were  affigned  by  Parliament  for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Towns,  and  fome  of  thefe  defired  to 
be  excufed  from  fending  Burgeffes  to  reprefent  them.  In  the  Thirtieth  Year  of  Edward  the  Third, 
the  Sheriff  of  Lancafhire  certified,  that  there  were  no  Boroughs  in  his  County  in  a  Capacity  to 
fend  Members.  To  put  this  Matter  beyond  all  Doubt,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Year  of  his  Reign  the 
Commons  granted  him  an  Aid  of  Fifty  thoufand  Pounds  by  way  of  Land-tax,  to  be  levied  on  the 
feveral  Parifhes :  at  the  Rate  of  Twenty-two  Shillings  and  Four  Pence,  which  fhews,  that  they 
proceeded  on  the  Survey  of  the  Conqueror  already  mentioned,  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 
But  upon  the  Return  into  Chancery  it  appeared  fo  iflfufficient,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
new  AiTefTment  of  Five  Pounds  Ten  Shillings,  the  Number  of  Parifhes  being  reduced  from  Forty- 
five  thoufand  to  Eight  thoufand  Seven  hundred.  Cotton's  Abridgement,  p.  ni,"ii2.  In  the  Be- 
ginning of  his  Reign  the  French  burned  Southampton,  and  made  frequent  Defcents  upon  the 
Coaft,  which  frighted  the  People  from  their  Habitations,  and  to  engage  them  to  return,  Meafures 
were  taken  by  Parliament,  and  the  Commons  frequently  preffed  the  King  to  fee  them  ftridlly 
executed. 

a  We  have  already  fliewn,  that  upon  the  Parcelling  out  of  the  Kingdom  into  large  Eftates  be- 
ftowed  on  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Churchmen,  grazing  came  to  be  efteemed  the  beft  Oeco- 
nomy,  as  producing  the  moft  faleable  Commodities,  and  this  by  employing  the  fmalleft  Number  of 
Hands.  Wool,  Cloth,  and  Leather  exported,  being  fubjecl  to  Cuftoms,  our  Monarchs  encou- 
raged Trade  for  the  Sake  of  their  Revenues  ;  and  Cities  and  great  Towns  from  the  Profits  they 
received  by  Fee-farm-rents,  and  other  Means.  It  is  eafy  to  difcern  from  hence,  that  the  Legifla- 
ture  as  it  then  food;  might  have  very  little  Regard  to  the  Bulk  of  the  People  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for 
thofe  who  got  their  Bread  by  the  Sweat  of  their  Brows.  Thefe  martial  Times  brought  forth 
another  Evil.  The  feudal  Svftem  was,  from  Experience,  found  unfit  for  foreign  Wars,  and  our 
Kings  hiring  Scldiers  and  Commanders  alfo  at  a  fettled  Pay,  War  became  a  Trade,  and  a  profi- 
table Trade  iiktwife  ;  for  the  Pay  of  an  Archer  was  Six-pence  a  Day,  when  that  of  a  Mailer  Car- 
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to  this  that  feveral  of  thofe  wife  and  falutary  Laws  made  in  this  Pe* 
riod  were  not  yet  fo  thoroughly  eftablifhed  as  to  have  their  Effects  uni- 
formly and  univerfally  felt  through  all  the  Degrees  of  the  People. 

This  plainly  appeared  in  the  Difcouragement  of  Agriculture,  the  great 
and  general  Source  not  only  of  Plenty  but  of  Population.  Sometimes, 
which  (hews  our  Soil,  when  cultivated,  retained  its  Fertility,  Harvefls  were 
fo  copious  as  to  render  Corn  much  too  cheap,  more  frequently  it  was  too 
dear,  fometimes  extravagantly  fo,  and  never  for  any  Length  of  Time  at  a 
middle  and  reafonable  Price  e.  Exportation  was  in  thofe  Days  far  from  be- 
ing unknown ;  but  it  was  an  unprofitable  Exportation.  The  Grain  fent 
Abroad  being  taken  up  by  the  King's  Purveyors  for  the  Subfiftence  of  his 
Forces  in  Foreign  Parts,  or  for  that  of  his  Subjects  in  Guienne,  and  paid 
for  at  a  very  low  Price  here. 

Richard  the  Second  fucceededhis  Grandfather  at  Eleven  Years  of  Age,. 
With  the  Approbation  and  Affection  of  his  Subjects.  The  Beginning  of 
his  Reign  however  was  clouded  by  the  Depredations  committed  by  the 

penteror  Mafon  was  but  Three-pence,  and  his  Servant  had<but  Half  as  much.  In  confequence 
of  this,  and  of  the  Succefs  of  our  Arms  abroad,  the  Soldiers  of  all  Ranks  who  returned  brought 
in  Money  and  in  Spoils,  what  enabled  them  to  make  a  Figure,  and  introduced  a  Kind  of  Luxury,  to 
reprefs  which  fumptuary  Laws  were  made,  which  fell  heavy  upon  Induftry,  and  fome  other  Laws  ftill 
heavier.  For  the  Peftilence  having  thinned  the  People,  Acts  were  paiTed  to  regulate  Labour,  by 
which  a  Man  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  himfelf,  was  compelled  to  go  to  Service,  if  he 
refufed,  to  Prifon,  and  the  fame  was  his  Lot,  if  he  did  not  work  at  the  old  Wages.  Much  more 
might  be  faid  on  this  Head,  if  we  had  Room,  but  this  furely  is  fufficient  to  /hew  the  Truth  of 
what  is  aliened  in  the  Text,  and  how  hardly  the  Many,  who  by  the  Exercife  of  their  Hands  pro- 
cured Wealth,  were  treated  by  the  comparatively  Few,  who  by  the  then  State  and  Difpofition  of 
Things  were  intitled  to  poffefs  it. 

c  If  we  confider  the  Number  and  Extent  of  Forefts  in  thefe  Times,  the  great  Quantity  of 
wafte  and  common  Grounds,  the  Numbers  of  Black  Cattle,  and  prodigious  Flocks  of  Sheep  that 
were  then  kept,  and  add  to  thefe  the  continual  Supplies  of  able-bodied  Men  that  were  required 
for  the  Wars,  we  may  eafily  conceive  that  Agriculture,  which  demands  much  Land,  continual  La- 
bour, and  of  com  fe  many  Hands,  could  be  but  in  a  very  imperfect  State.  We  have  however  flronger 
Proofs  than  thefe,  nrifing  from  the  continual  Incertainty  and  amazing  Variations  in  the  Price 
of  Wheat,  rifing  fometimes  to  One,  Two,  and  if  the  Authority  may  be  depended  upon,  to 
Four  Pounds,  at  other  Times  falling  to  Four,  Two,  and  in  fome  Places-  to  One  Shilling  a 
Quarter.  This  in  our  Hiflories  is  frequently  referred  to  bad  Seafons,  to  Plagues,  and  to  great 
Scarcity  of  Money.  But  certainly  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  owing  to  bad  Husbandry,  and 
the  miferable  State  of  the  poor  People,  compelled,  if  they  did  not  become  Soldiers,  to  work  at  a 
low  Price,  and  under  great  Difeouragements  from  their  Tenures.  Ic  is  poffible  that  the  Prelates,. 
Albots,  and  other  rich  Clergy,  and  the  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  other  Men  of  landed  Pro- 
perty, might,  without  going  to  Market,  provide  for  the  Subfiftence  of  their  refpeftive  Houfe- 
holds,  and  if  fo,  the  very  high  Prices  of  Corn  were  chiefly  felt  by  thofe  who-  were  Ieaft  able  to» 
bear  them.  What  corroborates  this  Reafoning  is,  that  though  there  were  Alterations  in  the  Prices  of 
Flefh  and  Fifh,  yet  they  were  not  fo  difproportionate,  and  it  may  be.  that  Living,  when  Corn  was 
very  dear,  on  Salt  Mutton,  foufed  Swine's  Flefh,  and  Fifli,  might  contribute  not  a  little  to  epi- 
demic Difcafes. 

French 
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French  on  our  Coafls,  who  burned  the  Town  of  Rye  and  feveral  other 
Places,  the  Invalion  of  the  Scots,  and  fome  other  unifier  Events,  which 
made  considerable  and  conflant  Supplies  neceflary.  Thefe  were  in  Part 
raifed  by  a  Poll-tax,  which  though  no  higher  than  Twelve  Pence,  yet  being 
a  Mode  unufual  and  odious  to  the  lower  Sort  of  People,  already  labouring 
under  the  galling  Yoke  of  VafTalage,  they  fuddenly  rofe  in  prodigious  Mul- 
titudes, and  in  their  Proceedings  at  leafl,  if  not  in  their  Purpofes,  manifefled 
Intentions  deftrudtive  of  all  Government.  Their  Motions  were  quick  and 
irrefiflible,  fo  that  ieizing  London  and  entering  the  Tower,  they  beheaded 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Robert  Hales  High  Treafurer,  and 
feemed  abfolutely  bent  on  overturning  the  Conflitution,  if  their  Progrefs 
had  not  been  flopped  by  the  gallant  Behaviour  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
killed  their  Leader,  and  their  Rage  at  this  diverted  by  the  King's  Courage 
and  Prefence  of  Mind,  though  he  was  then  but  Sixteen. 

At  this  Time  his  Uncle  Jchn  Duke  of  Lancafler,  who  was  then  on  the 
Borders  of  Scotland,  wifely  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Pacification,  and  then 
retired  to  Edinburgh,  from  his  Apprehenfion  of  the  Commons,  by  whom 
he  was  exceedingly  hated.  The  next  Parliament  declared  the  Manumif- 
' lions  which  the  King  had  granted  in  order  to  difperfe  the  Rebels  to  be  null 
and  void,  reduced  thofe  who  rofe  again  by  Force  of  Arms,  and  then 
by  the  Sword  of  Juflice  deflroyed  about  Fifteen  hundred  of  iuch  as  were 
mod  guilty.  The  Wars  with  Scotland  and  France  continued  during  a  great 
Part  of  this  Reign,  and  though  nothing  decifive  happened  in  either,  yet 
were  thefe  Difputes  attended  with  no  fmall  Expence  of  Blood  and  Treafure. 
The  King's  Minifters  being  accufed  of  many  Mifdemeanours,  were  removed 
from  him  by  the  Credit  of  his  Uncle  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  Arundel,  and  Nottingham  ;  but  they  were  foon  recalled, 
and  declared  innocent  by  the  King.  Afterwards,  by  Authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  the  latter  of 
whom  railing  fome  Forces  had  been  beaten  at  Radcote  Bridge  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  eldefl  Son  to  the  Duke  of  Lancafler,  were  banifhed,  and  Sir 
Simon  Burley,  who  had  been  the  King's  Tutor,  and  fome  other  Perfons 
put  to  Death  as  Traitors. 

When  the  King  became  of  full  Age  he  changed  his  Miniflers  and  his 
Meafures,  and  having  by  no  very  honourable  Means  got  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefler  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel  into  his  Power,  he 
proceeded  againfl  them  in  Parliament,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  who, 
had  been  ftirled  at  Calais,  was  condemned,  though  dead,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del executed,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  banifhed.  All  that  had  been 
done  in  and  by  the  former  Parliament,  was  at  the  fame  Time  declared  void 
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and  illegal.  John  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had  compounded  his  Claim 
in  Right  of  his  Wife  to  the  Crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  amafting  thereby 
an  immenfe  Tr~afure,  was  at  this  Time  returned  and  concurred  in  thefe 
violent  Proceedings.  His  Son  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  alio  very  active,  in 
Acknowledgment  of  which  the  King  beftowed  on  him  the  Title  of  Duke 
of  Hereford,  which  he  had  not  long  enjoyed,  before  he  acculed  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  of  High  Treafon,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  both  ba- 
niihed,  the  former  for  Ten  Years,  and  the  latter  for  Life. 

In  the  Abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  his  Father  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter died,  upon  which  the  King  feized  his  Inheritance,  contrary  to  his 
Promife.  Richard  going  over  to  Ireland  to  fettle  the  Affairs  of  that  King- 
dom after  the  Death  of  Roger  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  who  had  been  his 
Governor  there,  he  behaved  as  he  had  done  in  a  former  Expedition  with 
great  Spirit,  and  met  with  much  Succefs,  many  of  the  petty  Princes  in 
that  Ifland  fubmitting  to  him,  whom  he  treated  with  great  Kindnefs.  In 
the  mean  Time  the  Duke  of  Hereford  landed  with  a  fmall  Retinue  in 
Yorkfhire,  declaring  he  came  with  no  other  Defign  than  to  claim  his  own 
Title  and  Eftate.  But  being  quickly  joined  by  fome  of  the  Nobility,  and 
his  Forces  greatly  increafed,  he  began  to  form  other  Pretenfions.  The 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  Uncle  both  to  him  and  to  the  King,  being  left  his 
Lieutenant,  raifed  an  Army,  and  made  at  firffc  a  Shew  of  Refiftance. 

But  they  very  quickly  came  to  an  Agreement,  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
advanced  with  a  very  numerous  Army  towards  Wales,  where,  after  being 
long  detained  by  contrary  Winds,  the  King  was  at  length  landed.  Richard 
meeting  with  much  Treachery  from  thofe  in  whom  he  mod  confided,  retired 
to  Conway,  from  whence  being  feduced  by  the  fair  Promifes  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  by  him  carried  to  Flint  Caftle,  he  was  delivered  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  brought  him  to  London.  A  Parliament  being  fum- 
moned,  upon  his  owning  his  Incapacity  for  Government,  and  refigning  his 
Crown,  Articles  were  therein  exhibited  againft  him,  upon  which  he  was 
depofed,  and  after  an  Imprifonment  of  no  long  Duration  at  Pomfret  ended 
his  unfettled  and  unhappy  Reign  by  a  violent  Death,  as  to  the  Manner  of 
which  there  is  great  Incertainty  f. 

It 

1  This  unhappy  Prince  was  born  during  his  Father's  Adminiitrarion  in  Aquitain  A.  D, 
1366,  and  from  the  Place  of  his  Birth  Ailed  Richard  of  Bourdeaux-  He  Carrie  to  the  Crown  by 
the  Death  of  his  Grandfather  21ft  of  June  1377.  The  Rifmg  of  the  Comrnors  was  in  1381,  the 
Archbifl. op  of  Canterbury  being  beheaded  by  them  on  the  14th  of  June.  The  .^rchbifhop  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  Michael  de  la  Poole  Earl  of  Suffolk  fled  the  Kingdom,  A.  D.  1387, 
and  all  died  in  Exile.  The  Archbifhop  became  a  Par!'!)  Pried  for  Bread  in  the  City  of  Louvain, 
where  the  Duke  of  Ireland  died  alfo  very  poor,  though  the  Earl  ot  Suffolk,  who  died  at  Paris, 

kfc 
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It  is  cafy  to  difcern,  that  in  Times  like  thefe,  in  the  Midfl  of  lb  many- 
Commotions,  and  when  Property  was  fo  very  precarious,  the  State  of  the 
Nation  mutt.  beofConfequence  very  indifferent,  and  the  Minds  of  the  People, 
from  their  being  oppreffed  and  impoverished,  equally  difturbed  and  un- 
eafyg.  Yet  great  as  this  Evil  was,  the  Events  of  which  it  wis  productive 
were  {till  more  calamitous,  and  entailed  upon  them  and  their  Poiterity,  for 
a  long  Series  of  Years,  fucceilive  Scenes  of  Difcord,  Bloodfhed,  and  Con- 
fufion  <>. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  as  he  afcendetl  the  Throne,  partly  by  Force  and 
partly  by  Favour,  fo  for  a  great  Part  of  his  Time  his  Se.it  there- 
on   was   very    uneafy   and    inlccure.     In    his   Firft    Parliament,     having 

left  him  what  little  he  had.  A.  D.  1394  the  King,  attended  by  his  Uncle  the  Du'<e  of  GIou- 
cefter  and  other  great  Lords,  went  into  Ireland,  where,  as  FroifTart  lays,  he  with  great  Solemnity 
knighted  Four  Irifh  Kings.  A  D.  1397  the  Duke  of  Lane-after,  as  Lord  High  Steward,  fat  in 
Judgment  on  the  Earls  ot  Arundel  and  Warwick.  A.  D  1399  the  King  went  a  Second  Time  to 
Ireland,  and  after  his  Return  was  dethroned  the  30th  of  September  in  the  fame  Year.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  A.  D.  1400,  he  breathed  his  laft  at  Pomfret ;  his  Body  was  brought  up  to  London, 
and  interred  afterwards  without  Ceremony  at  Langley.  This  Act  of  Cruelty  was  far  from  an- 
fwering  the  End  for  which  it  was  perpetrated,  Henry  being  haunted  by  living  Apparitions  of  pre- 
tended Richards  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Reign. 

s  The  Wafte  of  Men,  the  true  Riches  of  every  Country,  muft  have  been  very  great  during  this 
Reign.  Armies  were  frequently  marched  into  Scotland,  and  once  the  greateft  Force  that  had  ever 
been  raifed  in  this  Kingdom.  Great  Succours  were  fent  into  Flanders,  and  confiderable  Bodies 
of  Men  tranfported  at  feveral  Times  into  France.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge  went  with  a  great 
Fleet  and  a  numerous  Army  to  Portugal.  A  much  greater  Force  went  with  his  Brother  the 
Duke  of  Lancafter,  to  after t  his  Title  to  the  Crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  of  which  very  few  re- 
turned Home,  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  were  loft  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  in  thofe  of  Ireland. 
Yet,  as  if  we  had  ftill  a  Superabundance  of  People,  fuch  was  the  Rage  for  foreign  Expeditions, 
or  fo  much  better  the  Life  of  a  Soldier  than  that  of  a  Clown,  that  Henry  Spencer  the  warlike 
Bifhop  of  Norwich,  levied  a  numerous  Army  in  the  Caufe  of  the  Pope,  of  whom  he  brought  not 
many  back  The  Earl  of  Derby  went  with  a  confiderable  Force  into  Pruffia,  and  a  Third  Army 
was  fent  to  the  Affiftance  of  the  Genoefe  againft  the  Infidels.  In  this  Reign  there  was  a  great 
Earthquake,  and  a  Waterquake,  a  deftructive  Peftilence,  more  efpecially  in  the  North,  frequent 
Scarcities  and  a  continual  Fluctuation  in  the  Price  of  Grain.  Thefe  Miferies  would  have  beer* 
more  felt,  and  the  Poverty  of  the  People  much  greater,  but  for  the  predominant  Paffion  for  Graz- 
ing, and  the  prodigious  Exportation  of  Wool,  which  however  was  at  certain  Times  very  cheap 
at  Home.  The  Woollen  Manufactory  alfo  increafed,  and  fpread  itfelf  through  different  Parts  of 
the  Country.     But  Agriculture  continued  very  low. 

h  The  difaftrous  Conclufion  of  this  Monarch's  Reign  was  productive  of  innumerable  Cala- 
mities to  his  People.  The  Parliament,  attentive  to  theSucceflion,  had  engaged  Edward  the  Third  to 
declare  his  Grandfon  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  own  Life-time,  and  with  the  like  Precaution  declared 
Roger  Earl  of  March  preemptive  Heir  to  Richard  the  Second.  This  Roger  was  the  Son  of  Ed- 
mund Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  by  Philippa  the  only  Child  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  Second  Son 
to  Edward  the  Third.  In  Right  of  his  Mother  he  had  a  large  Eftate  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  the 
King's  Lieutenant,  and  was  ilain  A.D.  1399  by  the  Rebels,  and  it  was  the  Defire  of  aveng- 
ing his  Death,  that  induced  Richard  to  go  over  into  that  [(land.  This  Roger  left  a  Son  Edmund 
Earl  of  March,  and  Two  Daughters.  Edmund  died  without  Iftue,  but  his  eldeft  Sifter  Ann 
married  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York,  which  Marriage  produced  the 
fatal  Difpute  between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 

fixed 
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fixed  the  Succeffion  for  his  Son,  he  to  gratify  the  Commons,  degraded 
his  Ccufin  the  Duke  of  Aumarle,  eldefl  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  his  former  Title  of  Earl  of  Rutland  ;  the  Dukes  of  Surry  and  Exe- 
ter, Brothers  by  the  Mother's  Side  to  the  late  King,  being  deprived  of 
thofe  Dignities,  were  Ailed,  as  before  their  Promotion,  Earls  of  Kent,  and 
Huntingdon,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter  reduced  to"  his  old  Title  of  Lord 
Spencer.  Thefe  Noblemen,  combining  with  others  who  were  equally  full 
of  Difcontent,  confpired  to  furprize  and  murther  the  King  at  Windfor, 
where  he  kept  his  Chriftmas,  taking  their  Meafures  fo  well,  that  in  all 
Probability  they  had  fucceeded,  if  Henry  had  not  been  informed  of  their 
Defign  Time  enough  to  make  his  Efcape.  They  came  notwithstanding  to 
the  Palace,  but  finding  him  gone,  they  betook  themfelves  to  Arms.  In 
this  they  were  equally  unfortunate,  being  routed  feparately,  and  without 
Ceremony  executed  in  feveral  Places. 

The  Infurre&ion  of  Owen  Lord  of  Glendour  (Owen  Glyn-Dwr)  who 
railed  a  Rebellion  in  Wales,  gave  him  much  Trouble,  more  efpecially  as 
he  was  owned  and  aflifted  as  Prince  of  that  Country  by  the  French,  and 
clofely  connected  with  all  the  Malecontents,  who  were  very  numerous  in 
England.  Yet  great  as  this  Mifchief  was,  it  proved  favourable  to  him  in  one 
Relpect,  inafmuch  as  Owen  in  the  Courfe  of  the  War  took  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  and  his  Nephew  the  young  Earl  of  March,  and  kept  them 
Prifoners  for  feveral  Years.  The  Percys,  who  had  been  very  ufeful,  as 
well  in  the  fupporting  him  upon,  as  in  aflifting  him  to  afcend  the  Throne, 
thinking  their  Services  not  fo  well  requited  as  they  deferved,  or  at  leaffc 
as  they  expected,  broke  out  into  open  Rebellion,  and  being  in  full  March 
-with  a  confiderable  Strength  towards  Wales  were  met  by  the  King  at 
Shrewfbury,  and  after  a  vigorous  and  bloody  Difpute  totally  defeated. 
Sir  Henry  Percy,  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Hotfpur,  being  flain  in  the 
Field,  and  his  Uncle  the  Earl  of  Worcefler  taken  and  beheaded. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  coming  to  their  Afliftance, 
retired  back  into  the  North,  and  for  a  Time,  by  an  humble,  though 
feigned  Submiffion,  made  his  Peace  with  the  King.  The  Quiet  this 
procured  lafted  not  long.  Richard  Scroop,  Archbifhop  of  York,  and 
Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltfhire  who  had  been  beheaded  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  King  Richard's  Troubles,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, Son  to  the  deceafed  Duke  of  Norfolk,  raifed  new  Troubles ; 
♦  but  being  over-reached  and  feized  by  the  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  the  King 
by  a  fummary  Proceeding  condemned  and  put  them  both  to  Death.  He 
then  turned  his  Arms,  though  not  with  great  Succefs,  againft:  Owen 
Glendour,  and  while  thus  employed,  a  new  Infurrection  broke  out  in  the 
3  North, 
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North,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Bardolph;  but 
before  they  could  affemble  any  confiderable  Force,  they  were  routed  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Yorkfhire,  the  Earl  being  killed  upon  the  Spot,  and  Lord  Bar- 
dolph dying  foon  after  of  his  Wounds ». 

Thus  in  the  Space  of  Seven  Years  the  King  quelled  as  many  Rebellion?, 
detecting  alfo  many  fecret  Confpiracies  befides,  and  not  long  after  by  the 
Defeat  and  Flight  of  Owen  Glendour,  who  at  length  perifhed  by  Hunger 
in  the  Mountains  of  his  own  Country,  was  freed  from  any  farther  Troubles 
on  that  Side.  Thefe  domefKc  Difturbances  obliged  him  to  act  with  fo- 
reign Potentates  rather  by  Policy  than  Prowefs,  and  it  fell  out  very  oppor- 
tunely for  him,  that  the  State  of  their  Affairs  was  in  fome  Meafure  limilar  to- 
his  own.  The  Imbecility  of  Robert  the  Third  King  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Confinement  of  his  eldeft  Son  James,  after  his  Deceafe,  though  it  did 
not  entirely  prevent,  yet  rendered  the  Inroads  from  thence  rather  trouble- 
fome  than  dangerous.  In  refpect  to  France,  the  Infanity  of  Charles  the 
Sixth,  and  the  Factions  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  were  no  lefs  favourable 
to  him,  and  though  Calais  was  once  befieged,  and  fome  Impreflions  made 
at  different  Times  upon  Guienne,  as  well  as  fome  Depredations  on  our  own 
Coaftsj  yet  on  the  Whole  the  Loffes  fuftained  were  not  confiderable,  and 
by  the  Mode  of  his  Alliances  and  Negotiations  the  Means  were  pointed, 
out  to  his  more  enterprizing  Son,  by  which  he  brought  that  great  King- 
dom to  the  very  Brink  of  Ruin. 

< 

1  At  the  Entrance  of  his  Reign,  the  King  found  himfelf  furrounded  with  open  and  fecret 
Enemies,  and  with  very  few  fincere  and  cordial  Friends.  Amongft  the  latter  however  he  counted 
Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  at  firfl  joined  him  upon  his  Return  from  Exile,  and 
Ralph  Nevil  Earl  of  Weirmoreland,  who  had  married  his  Sifter  Joan.  Thefe  Two  Lords  were 
exceedingly  powerful  in  the  North,  and  gave  Proofs  of  it  by  keeping  the  Scots  in  Awe.  Nor* 
thumberland  defeated  them  at  the  Battle  of  Homeldon  near  Wooler  in  Northumberland,  where, 
he  took  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Earl  Douglas,  and  other  Perfons  of  Diftinction  Piifoners,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  King's  Thanks,  and  yet  upon  this  grew  the  apparent  Ground  of  their  Quarrel.  Henry 
had  beftowed  upon  him  the  high  Office  of  Conffable  of  England,  and  had  given  him  the  Ifland 
of  Man,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltfhire.  But  after  this  Victory  he  demanded,  for 
Reafons  of  State,  the  Scots  Lords  who  had  been  taken  Piifoners,  and  to  whofe  Ranfoms  Nor- 
thumberland had  a  Right.  Befides  there  were  fome  other  Grounds  of  Difcontent  on  both  Sides. 
Northumberland,  though  he  concurred  in  depofmg,  was  very  zealous  in  Parliament  for  preferving 
the  Life  of  Richard  the  Second.  Henry  Percy  the  Earl's  Son  had  prefled  the  King  to  ranfom  the 
Earl  of  March,  and  had  been  refu fed.  The  Earl  of  Worcefter,  Northumberland's  Brother,  who 
knew  the  Difpofitions  of  the  Nobility,  planned  that  Infurreftion  which  toft  him  his  Plead,  after 
the  Defeat  at  Shrewsbury,  when  the  Body  of  Henry  furnamed  Hori'pur  was  dragged  out  of  the^ 
Grave,  and  beheaded  likewife.  Northumberland,  though  pardoned,  could  never  digeft  this;  yet 
he  did  not  join  Scroop  Archbifhop  of  York  or  Mowbray  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  their  Rebellions, 
from  the  Feuds  fubfifting  between  their  Families,  and  it  was  thefe  Feuds  that  gave  Henry  an  Op- 
portunity of  defeating  ail  his  Enemies  in  Detail,  as  the  ftating  of  thefe  CircumfUr.ces  gave  Oc- 
caiion  to  this  Note 

His 
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His  Adherence  to  the  Church  againft  the  Attacks  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, fecured  to  hirii  the  Affiftance  of  the  Clergy  to  the  utmoft  of  their- 
Power  k,  and  his  Compliance  in  other  Refpecls  with  the  Commons,  pro- 
cured as  compleat  an  Entail  of  the  Crown  in  his  Family  as  he  could 
defire.  The  latter  Fart  of  his  Life,  though  far  enough  from  being  free  from 
Uneafinefs,  allowed  him  fome  Relaxation,  till  a  flow  and  lingering  Difeafe 
brought  him  at  length  to  his  Grave '. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  furnamed  Henry  of  Monmouth  from  the  Place  of 
his  Birth,  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  in  the  Flower  of  his  Youth.  He  had 
however  acquired  great  Reputation  for  Courage  by  his  gallant  Behaviour 
in  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  for  Conduit  by  his  quathing  the  formi- 
dable Rebellion  of  Owen  Glendour,  for  which  he  received  the  Thanks  of 
Parliament.  His  juvenile  Sallies  were  repaired  by  a  fteady  and  manly 
Repentance.  The  Magnanimity  of  his  Mind  appeared,  by  his  removing 
the  Corps  of  Richard  the  Second  from  Langley,  and  caufing  it  to  be  in- 
terred with  that  of  his  Firfl  Queen,  Ann  of  Bohemia,  purfuant  to  that 
Prince's  Will,  with  great  Solemnity  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.     He  alfo  re- 

k  This  Monarch,  from  the  Time  of  his  being  firfl:  feated  on  the  Throne,  had  fliewn  great  At- 
tention to  Churchmen,  and  had  fuffered  them  to  profecme  the  Lollards  as  Hereticks,  even  to  the 
Flames.  But  this  was  by  no  Means  acceptable  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Nation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Commons  knowing  their  own  Circumflances,  and  being  opprefled  with  continual  Demands  for 
the  Supply  of  the  King's  NecelTities,  reprefented  to  him  and  to  the  Lords,  the  great  Opulence  of 
the  Clergy,  who  poffeflcd  OBe  Third  Part  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom,  which,  if  properly 
diftributed,  might  be  more  ferviceable  to  the  Community,  as  it  would  afford  to  Fifteen  Earls, 
Three  thoufand  Marks  annually ;  to  Fifteen  hundred  Knights,  One  hundred  Marks  ;  to  Six  thou- 
fand Two  hundred  Efquires,  Forty  Marks  each  ;  to  One  hundred  Alms  Houfes  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  One  hundred  Marks  each;  to  Fifteen  thoufand  Priefts,  Seven  Marks  each;  and  to  the 
King  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds.  This  Propofition  was  rejected,  but  it  deferves  neverthelefs  to 
be  remembered,  as  it  acquaints  us  with  many  Particulars  worthy  of  Notice,  and  (hews  that  the 
annual  Rents  of  the  Kingdom  were  upwards  of  a  Million  of  Money  in  thofe  Days. 

t  In  the  Second  Year  of  Henry's  Reign,  A.  D.  140 1,  one  William  Sawtree  a  Prieft  was  burned 
in  Smithfield  for  Herefy.  The  Battle  of  Shrewfbury  was  fought  Twenty-firft  July,  A.  D.  1402. 
The  Archbifhop  of  York  was  beheaded  at  Pomfret  the  Eighth  of  June,  A.  D.  1405,  being 
Whitfunday.  A.  D.  1410  the  laft  Attempt  was  made  for  depriving  the  Church  of  its  Revenues. 
A.  D.  1413,  March  the  Twentieth,  Henry  the  Fourth  died.  The  Civil  Wars,  the  continual  In- 
curfions  of  the  Welch  on  the  Weffern,  and  of  the  Scots  on  the  Northern  Co-unties,  the  Depreda- 
tions of  the  French  whoburned,Plymouth  and  ravaged  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  muff  have  occafioned  great 
Confufions,  and  a  coniiderable  Lofs  of  People,  to  which  we  may  add  fome  foreign  Expeditions 
and  a  Peftilence,  which  happened  in  this  Reign.  The  Taxes  therein  were  very  heavy  and  grie- 
vous an.l  One  in  particular  fo  much  fo,  that  Walfingham  fays,  the  Commons  directed  the  Ac- 
counts of  its  Amount  to  be  burned,  after  being  examined,  that  it  might  not  remain  a  pernicious 
Precedent  on  Record.  There  feems  to  have  been  a  Decay  of  foreign  Trade,  to  remove  which 
the  King  made  feveral  Treaties  of  Commerce,  and  paflld  a  Law  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Cnftoms.  The  DiftiacYions  before  fp^ciried  were  detrimental  to  Agriculture,  as  the  Fluctuation  of 
the  Prices  of  all  Kinds  of  Grain  plainly  fhew,  which  indeed  were  fcarce  and  dear  through  the 
.  of  his  Time. 

ftored 
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reftored  the  noble  Family  of  Percy  in  Honour  and  Estates,  and  (hewed  a 
Difpofition  to  receive  into  his  Favour  without  any  Distinction  fuch  as  flu- 
died  to  deferve  it. 

He  followed  his  Father's  Example  in  giving  his  Countenance  to  the 
Clergy,  to  which  he  was  the  more  inclined  from  a  Prejudice,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded  is  incertain,  againft  the  Lollards,  now  grown  very  numerous, 
as  People  difaffecSted  to  his  Perfon  and  Government.  Upon  this  Principle 
they  were  left  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Church,  or  rather  to  that  of  Church- 
men, by  whom  they  were  treated  with  extreme  Rigour.  It  was  from  the 
fame  Caufe,  that  is,  from  the  Prevalence  of  the  Clergy  in  the  King's  Coun- 
cil, that  he  had  turned  his  Views  entirely  to  a  War  with  France,  from 
which  he  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  large  Offers  that  were  made  on  the 
Part  of  that  Crown,  or  by  the  Difficulties  that  he  found  in  providing  the 
Means  neceffary  for  accomplishing  fo  arduous  an  Undertaking,  to  which 
neither  his  own  Revenues,  or  the  Supplies  his  Subjects  could  afford,  were 
fully  adequate «". 

However  by  {training  every  Nerve,  he  at  length  drew  together  a  nume- 
rous Army,  and  affembled  a  great  Fleet  at  Southampton.  His  Embarkation 
was  however  a  little  delayed  by  the  Difcovery  of  a  deep  Confpiracy,  and 
this  too  by  Perfons  in  whom  he  had  the  greateft  Confidence,  and  of  whom 
he  had  of  courfe  the  lead  Sufpicion.  Thefe  were  his  Coulin  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  Brother  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Lord  Scroop  of  Math  am  then 
Lord  Treafurer,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gray.  Their  Defign  was  to  carry  away 
the  Earl  of  March  into  Wales,  and  to  declare  for  King  Richard  in  cafe  he 
was  alive,  of  which  it  feems  there  was  ftill  a  Strong  Belief,  and  at  all 
Events  againft  Henry.  The  Delinquents  were  immediately  fcized,  brought 

■"  The  War  with  France  was  the  great  Object  of  this  Reign,  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to 
enquire  a  little  into  the  Motives  upon  which  it  wns  begun  and  profecuted.  The  King  himfel£ 
was  of  a  martial  Difpofition,  which  difpofed  him  to  liften  to  Propofitions  of  this  Sort.  Thefe 
are  faid  to  have  come  firfl  from  his  Father,  who  thought  it  the  beft  Expedient  for  attaching  the  No- 
bility to  his  Perfon  and  Fortunes,  and  by  finding  them  Employment  Abroad,  to  prevent  their  ca- 
balling at  Home.  They  were  countenanced  by  the  Clergy,  as  appears  by  the  Speeches  in  Par- 
liament by  his  Uncle  the  llilhop  of  Wini  he  fter  as  High  Chancellor.  The  Nobility  were  er.ger  for 
this  Meafure,  on  the  King's  promifing  them  Lands  in  France  and  other  Rewards,  b-it  the  Cir- 
cnniftance  that  gave  the  greateft  Encouragement  to  this  arduous  Enterprize  was  the  Diflenfions  in 
France,  of  which  the  old  King  had  avail*  i  himfelf  by  fiding,  as  his  Intereft  directed,  fometimes 
with  the  Faction  of  Burgundy,  fometimes  with  that  of  Orleans,  deceiving  in  their  Turns,  and  in 
their  Turns  being  deceived  by  both  Amongft  all  thefe  Motives  we  find  nothing  of  national  Ad- 
vantage, whii  h  in  the  Policy  of  thoie  Times  was  but  little  confidered,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
be  furprifed  at  the  Conferences,  that  in  this  Refpeft  attended  the  carrying  the  Glory  of  the 
Englilh  Arms  higher  than  it  had  been  ever  carried  before. 
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to  Trial,  condemned  and  executed,  notwithstanding  the  Earl's  near  Rela- 
tion to  the  King,  his  ample  ConfelTion,  and  his  humble  Submiflion  to  the 
King  in  a  Letter  ftill  extant. 

This  Affair  over,  he  Tailed  with  the  Flower  of  his  Nobility  for  Nor- 
mandy, where  having  debarked  his  Troops,  he  laid  Siege  to  Harfleur, 
which,  though  well  fortified  and  gallantly  defended,  he  at  length,  not 
without  Difficulty  reduced.  The  Time  fpent  therein,  Sicknefs,  and  the 
Garrifon  it  required  when  taken,  much  diminifhed  his  Forces,  and  his 
Fleet  being  returned,  he  determined  to  march  from  thence  through  Pi- 
cardy  to  Calais.  The  French  had  a  great  Army  in  the  Field  under  the  Com- 
mand of  their  High  Conftable  Albert,  who  harraffed  the  King  exceedingly, 
and  at  length  brought  him  into  fuch  Straits  through  Want  of  Provifions, 
and  the  Flux  that  prevailed  in  his  Army,  that  he  flood  in  need  of  all  his 
Courage  and  military  Skill  to  difengage  himfelf  fromfo  perilous  a  Situation,, 
which  however  he  effected  by  attacking  the  French  with  Nine,  or  at  moft 
Eleven  thoufand  Men,  though  they  were  Fifty  thoufand  in  Number,, 
gaining  a  complete  Victory,  in  which  fell  the  Conftable,  many  of  the 
prime  Nobility,  and  Ten  thoufand  Men,  and  as  many  were  taken  Prifoners. 
This  is  the  famous  Battle  of  Agincourt,  or  as  the  French  flile  it,  Azincourt ; 
which,  except  the  Duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  Vanguard,  and  was- 
killed  in  the  Charge,  the  King's  Lofs  was  inconsiderable;  and  he  after- 
wards continued  his  Route  to  Calais  unmolefled,  from  whence  he  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  Prifoners,  and  entered  the  City  of  London  in 
Triumph. 

The  French  ufed  every  Method  that  was  in  their  Power  to  recover  their 
Reputation,  hiring  Ships  from  feveral  Powers,  but  more  efpecially  the 
Genoefe,  and  with  a  potent  Fleet  appeared  on.  the  Coafts  of  Hampfhire, 
and  attempted  to  land  at  Southampton  and  on  the  lile  of  Wight,  but  were 
repulfed,  and  at  the  fame  Time  they  befieged  Harfleur  by  Land  and  Sea. 
The  King  fent  his  Brother  John  Duke  of  Bedford'  with  a  great  naval 
Strength  and  Twenty  thoufand  Men  on  Board,  by  whom  their  Fleet  was 
vanquithed,  and  their  Army  compelled  to  retire.  The  next  Year  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  beat  the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Genoa,  funk 
fome,  and  took  feveral  large  Ships  with  a  confiderable  Sum  of  Money  oa 
Board. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  King  having  made  an  Alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  France,  and  having  obtained 
by  Loans  and  by  other  Means  a  large  Supply  of  Money,  paffed  over  again 
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into  Normandy  with  a  royal  Fleet  and  Army  p,  where  he  carried  on  the 
War  fuccefsfully.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  notwithstanding  his 
Treaty  meant  to  have  dclerted  him,  in  an  Interview  which  for  that  Pur- 
pufe  he  had  with  the  Dauphin,  was  killed  in  his  Prefence,  to  revenge 
which  treacherous  Action  his  Son  Philip,  Grnamed  the  Good,  joined  cor- 
dially with  the  EnglilTi,  which  gave  them  fo  great  an  Afcendancy,  that 
the  French  King  Charles  was  driven  to  yield  to  a  Treaty,  as  honourable 
to  Henry  as  he  could  wifh.  His  Title  was  acknowledged,  himfelf  de- 
clared Succeffor  to  the  Crown  of  France  on  the  Demife  of  Charles,  and 
Regent  during  his  Life-time,  the  Princefs  Katherine  given  to  him  in  Mar- 
riage, the  Dauphin  Charles  declared  a  public  Enemy,  and  all  this  with  the 
Confent,  or  rather  through  the  Intrigues  of  his  own  Mother  the  French 
Queen,  Ifabel  of  Bavaria. 

The  Two  Kings  and  the  Two  Queens  lodged  in  the  fame  Palace  at 
Paris,  till  Henry  found  it  requifite  to  go  into  Normandy,  and  after  hold- 
ing an  Affembly  of  the  States  there,  to  Calais,  from  whence  with  his 
young  Queen  he  came  over  to  England.  On  his  Return  a  Parliament  was 
held  in  order  to  furnifh  him  with  the  necelfary  Supplies  of  Men  and  Mo- 
ney, in  which,  though  he  met  with  the  molt  chearful  Concurrence,  yet 
the  Chancellor  could  not  help  reprefenting  the  diftreffed  and  exhaufted 

B  The  Firft  Army  tranfported  into  France,  taking  in  fuch  as  attended  thereon,  amounted  to  Fifty 
thoufand  Men.  Twenty  thoufand  were  employed  the  next  Year  for  the  Relief  of  Harfleur,  and 
fome  Thoufands  on  Board  the  Fleet  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  Second  Royal 
Expedition  was  at  leaft:  equal  and  the  Third  not  inferior  in  Force  to  the  Firff ;  fo  that  upon  the 
Whole  Two  hundred  thoufand  Men  at  the  leaft  were  carried  out  of  this  Country,  the  Lofs  of 
which  mud  have  been  feverely  felt.  That  it  was  fo  in  Faff, "appears  from  the  higheft  Authority, 
Stat.  9.  H.  V.  cap.  5.  which  recites,  that  in  the  Fourteenth  of  Edward  III.  that  is,  about  Fourfcore 
Years  before,  every  County  being  replenimed  with  Gentlemen  of  Subfrance  and  Fortune,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  Sheriff  fhould  ferve  more  than  One  Year,  whereas  at  this  Time,  through  Peiti- 
lence,  and  foreign  Wars,  the  Number  and  the  Circumftances  of  the  People  were  fo  leflened,  that 
the  King  was  empowered  to  continue  Sheriffs  for  the  Space  of  Four  Years.  In  refpect  to  the 
general  State  of  the  Nation,  it  may  be  collected  from  the  Royal  Revenue,  of  which  a  diftinct  Ac- 
count was  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  amounting  to  Fifty  five  thoufand  Seven  hundred 
Fifty-four  Pounds  and  a  few  Shillings ;  whereas  in  the  Twentieth  of  Edward  III.  though  then 
greatly  reduced,  it  amounted  to  One  hundred  and  Fifty-four  thoufand  One  hundred  Thirty-nine 
Pounds ;  add  to  this,  that  King  Henry  had  been  obliged  to  coin  Thirty  Shillings  out  of  the  Pound 
of  Silver  ;  whereas  in  that  Year  of  King  Edward  he  coined  no  more  than  Twenty- two  Shillings 
and  Sixpence.  In  fuch  a  State  of  Things  he  was  compelled  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  voluntary 
Loans  of  fuch  as  could  afford  it,  to  heavy  Impofitions  upon  the  foreign  Merchants  fettled  here, 
grounded  on  the  Wealth  obtained  by  their  Commerce,  through  the  Favour  of  the  Crown,  and  by 
large  Sums  levied  on  the  Places  he  reduced  in  France.  All  thefe  could  not  hinder  his  falling 
into  fuch  Neceffity,  that  befides  borrowing  a  large  Sum  upon  his  Crown,  from  his  Uncle  the 
rich  Bifhop  of  Winchester,  he  was  con/trained  at  different  Times  to  pawn  his  Jewels  to  feveral 
Perfons  for  Sums  even  fo  low  as  One  hundred  Marks.  Circuraltances  hardly  credible,  if  we  had 
not  the  moft  authentick  TefUmonies  to  prove  them. 
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State  of  the  Nation;  which  induced  the  King  to  promife  he  would  accom- 
modate all  Things  as  foon  as  he  mould  find  it  poffible.  He  then  returned 
with  a  great  Fleet  and  Army,  leaving  the  Queen  behind  him,who  was  pregnant, 
with  a  full  Intention  of  profecuting  the  War  with  Vigour.  His  Prefence 
was  indeed  become  neceffary  by  a  Check  his  Army  had  received  through 
the  Forwardnefs  of  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  loft  his  Life  ia 
the  Action.  This  Misfortune  was  occafioned  by  a  Body  of  Scots  fent  over 
by  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Albany,  under  the  Command  of  his  Son  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  to  the  Affiftance  of  the  Dauphin,  which  was  a  Stroke  not  pro- 
vided againft  by  the  Policy  of  the  King,  who  had  hitherto  kept  the  Regent 
from  giving  much  Difturbance  to  his  Meafures,  and  was  really  owing  to 
the  Nobility  of  Scotland,  who  concluded  their  own  Ruin,  as  an  indepen- 
dent Nation,  muft  necenarily  follow  that  of  France.  To  remedy  this 
Evil,  he  took  with  him  James  King  of  Scots,  fuppofing  that  at  his  Com- 
mand his  Subjects  would  quit  the  French  Army ;  which  however,  cou- 
ntering him  as  a  Prifoner,  they  did  not. 

Yet  Henry's  Prefence  reftored  the  State  of  his  Affairs,  the  Dauphin  con- 
tinually retreating,  and  avoiding  by  every  Means  poffible  coming  to  any 
Action  that  might  be  decifive.  Henry  having  the  beft  Part  of  the  Country, 
and  all  the  Appearance  of  legal  Government  in  his  Power,  went  on  re- 
ducing all  the  ftrong  Places  that  held  for  that  Prince;,  and  on  the  Queen's 
coming  over,  who  had  been  delivered  of  a  Son  at  Windfor,  remained  with 
her  fomeTime  at  Paris,  where,  though  in  the  Name  of  his  Father-in-law, 
he  exercifed  all  the  Functions  of  Sovereignty.  The  Seafon  calling  him  again 
into  the  Field,  he  through  Fatigue  found  himfelf  fo  much  indifpofed,  that 
he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Bois  des  Vincennes,  where  he  died,  fome  fay  of 
a  Fever,  others  of  a  Flux,  and  fome  of  a  Fiftula  °.  He  was  a  Monarch  of 
confummate  Abilities,  confidered  either  as  a  Soldier  or  as  a  Statefman.  He 
bid  fair  for  the  Conqueft  of  France,  fo  far  as  Courage  and  martial  Skill 
could  accomplifh  it.  He  took  on  his  Death-bed  the  wifeft  Meafures  for 
preferving  it,  as  fully  appeared  fo  long  as  they  were  purfued,  and  ftill  more 
plainly  as  foon  as  they  were  neglected. 

o  The  Dates  moft  neceflary  to  the  Undeiftanding  the  Facts  mentioned  in  this  Reign,  are  fhefer 
A.  D.  14 1 5,  the  King  being  at  Southampton,  made  his  laft  Will,  dated  the  24th  of  July,  failed 
in  the  next  Month,  became  Matter  of  Harfleur  September  the  Tenth,  and  gained  October  the 
Twenty-fifth  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  A.  D.  1416,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  obtained  his  great 
naval  Victory  in  July.  A.  D.  1417,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  his  Treaty,  by  which  he 
acknowledged  the  King's  Title  to  the  Crown  of  France.  A.  D.  1418,  Rouen  and  the  beft  Part 
of  Normandy  was  fubdued.  A.  D.  14 19,  Auguft  18th,  John  Duke  of  Burgundy  murthered. 
A.|;D.  1420,  May  20th,  the  Peace  figned  at  Tioyes;  2d  June  the  King  married  the  Princefs  Ka- 
therine  of  France.  A.  D.  1421  he  held  his  laft  Parliament  in  the  Month  of  May  ;  returned  to- 
Fraace  in  June  ;  Prince  Henry  born  the  Sixth  of  December.    A.  D.  1422  he  deceafed. 
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Henry  the  Sixth  fucceeded  his  Father,  when  little  more  than  Eight 
Months  old,  and  in  lefs  than  Two  Months  after  on  the  Demife  of  Charles 
the  Sixth  was  proclaimed  Kingof  France  at  Paris.  The  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land declared  his  Uncle  John  Duke  of  Bedford  Protector  of  the  Realm  when 
prefent,  and  in  his  Abfence  his  other  Uncle  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  Care  of  the  King's  Education  was  committed  to  their  Uncle  the 
Bifliop  of  Winchefler.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  agreeable  to  his  Brother's 
Will,  acted  with  great  Prudence  and  Spirit  as  Regent  of  France,  while  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  governed  here  at  Home.  The  Regent  profecuted  the 
War  with  Vigour  and  Succels,  gaining  foon  after  his  Brother's  Death  the 
Battle  of  Crevant,  and  the  next  Year  that  ofVerneuil,  in  which,  amongfl 
other  Perfons  of  Rank,  fell  the  Conftable  (Stuart)  Earl  of  Buchin,  and 
(Douglas)  Duke  of  Touraine,  which  was  a  terrible  Blow  to  Charles  the 
Seventh,  who  now  poflcffed  only  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France  be- 
yond the  Loire  p. 

In  this  Situation  of  Things  it  was  judged  expedient  by  the  Englifh  Ad- 
ministration, that  the  King  of  Scots  mould  be  difcharged  from  his  long 
Captivity,  which  was  done  on  very  advantageous  Terms.  He  was  to  pay  for 
the  Expence  of  his  Entertainment  and  Education  in  England,  Forty  thou- 
fand  Pounds.  He  married  alfo  the  Daughter  of  the  deceafed  Earl  of  So- 
merfet,  who  was  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  this  Event  was  in  many 
Refpects  favourable  to  both  Nations ;  yet  this  Alliance  fcarce  ba- 
lanced the  Mifchiefs  occalioned  by  that  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucefter 
with  Jaqueline,  who  was  the  Heirefs  of  Holland,  and  other  Provinces  in 

p  There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  Proof  of  the  low  and  wretched  Condition  into  which  both  Eng- 
land and  France  were  reduced  than  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Armies  on  both  Sides,  feldom  more 
than  Ten  or  Twelve,  hardly  ever  Twenty  thoufand,  and  thefe  on  either  Side,  in  a  Country 
wafted  anddeftroyed,  with  much  Difficulty  fubfifted.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  though  a  wife  and  a 
juft  Prince,  was  forced  to  raife  fuch  Sums  in  the  Provinces  under  his  Jurifdiction,  as,  added  to 
the  Circumftance  of  their  being  Foreigners,  made  the  Yoke  of  the  English  odious  and  infupport- 
able  to  the  French.  When  Edward  the  Third  held  King  John  Prifoner,  the  Dauphin,  in  order  to 
obtain  Supplies,  aflembled  the  States  of  France,  and  by  their  Liberality  was  enabled,  after  he  became 
King,  to  recover  the  Dominions  that  he  had  loft.  Eut  this  War  was  as  fatal  to  the  Liberties  of 
France,  as  that  was  favourable  ;  for,  upon  the  Pretence  of  vifible  Neceffity,  Charles  the  Seventh 
raifed  Money  by  his  Edicts  ;  and  by  large  Grants  to  his  Nobility,  which  were  requifite  to  retain 
them  in  his  Intereft,  rendered  them  very  potent,  and  alike  formidable  to  the  People  and  to  the 
Crown.  In  England  the  War  had  a  very  different  Effect ;  for,  as  it  could  be  only  fupported  by 
Supplies  of  Men  and  Money  raifed  by  Authority  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  extended  and  eft  ab- 
lifhed  their  Authority.  The  Character  of  the  French  King  Charles  was  very  problematic, 
and  though  late  Writers  have  reprefented  him  as  a  Prince  of  great  Virtues  and  Abilities,  yet 
in  his  own  Time  he  was  certainly  efteemed  a  weak  Man,  and  all  his  Succeffes  attributed  to 
his  Generals  and  Statefmen  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  French  furnamed  the  Charles  the  Fifth  the 
Wife,  they  bellowed  the  Surname  of  Fortunate  or  Victorious  on  Charles  the  Seventh. 
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the  Low  Countries,  already  efpoufed  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  her 
Right  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler  pretended  to  and  endeavoured  to  gain  by 
Force  of  Arms  PoffefTion  of  thofe  Territories,  which  equally  difgufted  and 
alarmed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  her  former  Hufband  was  nearly 
related,  and  who  had  Interefl  enough  with  the  Pope  to  prevent  the  Di- 
vorce which  fhe  endeavoured  to  obtain.  This  produced  many,  and  would 
have  produced  ftill  more  fatal  Confequences,  but  for  the  Prudence  and 
Moderation  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  married  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's Sifter,  and  who  to  promote  his  Nephews  Interefts  would  have  de- 
clined in  this  Duke's  Favour  the  Regency  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter, who  was.  of  a  very  warm  Temper,  quarrelled  alio  with  his  Uncle 
the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  their  Difputes  had  fuch  an  Influence  on 
publick  Affairs,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  conftrained  to  come  over  to 
fettle  thefe  Differences,  and  to  procure  Supplies  of  Men  and  Money,  which 
not  without  Difficulty  he  accomplished,  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Lei- 
cester. 

On  his  Return  he  revived  the  War  with  fuch  Vigour  and  Succefs,  that 
Charles  found  his  Affairs  in  a  very  critical  Situation.  But  the  Siege  of  Or- 
leans, undertaken  without  the  Regent's  Direction,  being  raifed  by  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  a  bold  Pretender  to  Divine  Infpiration,  threw  a  great 
Damp  on  the  Englifli  Arms,  more  efpecially  after  the  Coronation,  or 
rather  Undlion  of  Charles  the  Seventh  at  Rheims,  which  gave  a  new  Turn 
to  his  Affairs.  The  Regent  however  exerted  himfelf  with  great  Firmnefs, 
and  having  caufed  Henry  to  be  brought  over,  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter 
crowned  him  at  Paris  with  great  Solemnity.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  being 
taken  by  the  Forces  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  delivered  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Englifh,  who  proceeded  againft  her  before  an  eccleliaftical 
Tribunal,  by  the  Sentence  of  which  fhe  was  burned  as  a  Witch  at  Rouen. 
But  though  for  the  prefent  thefe  Incidents  revived  a  little  the  Affairs  of 
England,  they  very  foon  fell  again  into  a  Decline.  This  arofe  from  the  Death 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Bedford,  and  the  precipitate  Marriage  of  the  Duke  to  Ja- 
quetta  the  Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  which  gave  great  Umbrage  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  by  whofe  fteady  Adherence  to  their  Caufe  the  Englifh 
were  fo  much  obliged.  Soon  after  followed  the  Congrefs  at  Arras,  to 
which,  from  a  Defire  of  Peace,  or  rather  from  an  extreme  Wearinefs  of 
the  War,  the  Englifh  were  induced  to  confent,  and  fend  Ambaffadors,  who 
found  themfelves  deluded  and  deceived.  There  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
took  the  Opportunity  of  reconciling  himfelf  to  the  French  King  by  a  very 
advantageous  Treaty,  which  proved  fuch  a  Blow  to  the  Regent's  Interefts 
as  he  did  not  long  furvive. 

The 
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The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  give  the  ftrongeft  Proof  his  great  Power,  as 
well  as  to  fhew  his  Attachment  to  his  new  Friends,  laid  Siege  to  Calais 
with  a  numerous  Army.  This-  alarmed  the  Nation,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  coming  with  a  Fleet  and  Forces  to  its  Relief,  and  the  Flemings' 
being  little  inclined  to  a  War  with' England,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  retire  with  fome  Difgrace.  The  Duke  of  York,  Son  to 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Nephew  and  Heir  to  the  Earl  of  March,  fucceeded 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  Regent,  and  notwithstanding  that  at  his  Arrival 
he  found  Paris  in  the  Hands  of  the  French,  and  through  the  Diffraction 
of  publick  Councils  was  able  to  draw  but  little  Affiftance  from  home,  yet 
acted  in  a  Manner  that  gained  him  much  Reputation.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  the  EarL  of  Warwick,  wholikewife  fuftained  the  Honour  of  the  Engliffr 
Arms  fo  long  as  he  lived.  On  his  Demife  the  Duke  of  York  went  again 
to  France,  where  he  found  that  Country  and  the  Englifh  Intereft  in  molt' 
miferable  Circumftances.  The  Confequences  of  a  long  and  lingering  War 
had  brought  innumerable  Evils  on  the  former,  and  the  fame  Caufes  had 
gradually  reduced  the  Strength  of  the  latter;  fo  that  inftead  of  making- 
new  Acquisitions,  they  were  hardly  able  to  prefer ve  the  little  that  was 
left. 

Things  however  might  have  gone  better,  but  for  the  DifTenfions 
among  themfelves,  and  the  Factions  that  reigned  at  Home.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucefter,  full  of  the  martial  Spirit  of  his  Brethren,  endeavoured  all  he 
could  to  fupport  the  War ;  whereas  the  Cardinal  of  Winchefter  was  much 
more  inclined  to  Peace.  It  was  with  thefe  Views  that  he  advifed,  and  at 
length  procured  the  Liberty  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  a  large  Ranfom, 
notwithftanding  the  folemn  Proteft  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  againft  it. 
This  made  Way  for  the  Negotiation  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  after  mak- 
ing a  Truce  with  the  French,  ventured  to  conclude  a  Marriage  for  his 
Mafter  with  Margaret  Daughter  to  the  titular  King  of  Sicily.  This  Princefs 
had  great  Abilities  and  a  mafculine  Spirit,  by  which  (he  abfolutely  go- 
verned Henry,  a  meek  and  pious,  but  by  no  Means  either  an  active  or  an 
able  Prince.  This  Marriage,  and  its  Confequences,  were  difagreeable  to 
the  People,  with  whom  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  in  great  Credit,  and 
from  an  Apprehenfion  of  his  overturning  their  Meafjres,  the  Queen  and- 
her  Party  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted  on  his  coming  to  Bury  to  the  Meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  he  was  foon  after  found  dead,  or  as  is  generally  fuppofed 
murthered  in  his  Bed.  His  Uncle  and  great  Rival  the  Cardinal  did  not 
furvive  him  many  Days  q. 

These 

q  As  the  Kingdom  of  France  was  loft  and  ruined  by  the  Diflenfions  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
fi>  the  like  DiiUnlious  and  Miftakes  of  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter  were  the  princi'pa 

Caufes 
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These  old  Statefmen  removed,  new  and  more  violent  Commotions  en- 
ured. The  Nobility,  long  accuftomed  to  War,  returned  Home  reftlefs  and 
impatient  of  Rule,  lbme  of  them  by  Defcent  and  Marriage  poffeffed  of 
great  Eflates,  and  of  conicqucnce  of  great  Power  j  the  Clergy  envied  and 
hated  for  their  Riches  and  their  Pride;  the  Commons  poor,  diftreffed,  and 
from  thence  difpoied  to  Sedition.  In  fuch  a  State  of  Affairs  no  fettled  Order 
or  permanent  Stability  was  to  be  expected,  more  efpecially,  considering  the 
Want  of  Genius  in  the  King,  and  the  haughty  and  intriguing  Temper  of 
his  Confort.  Suffolk,  her  Favourite,  who  was  advanced  to  the  Title  of 
Duke,  was  become  the  Object  of  publick  Odium;  the  King  to  fave  him 
fent  him  into  Exile  for  Five  Years.  The  Ship  in  which  he  embarked  was 
taken  at  Sea  by  his  Enemies,  who  cut  off  his  Head.  The  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet  fucceeding  to  Power,  fucceeded  alio  to  that  Envy  which  attends  it,  and 
the  Clamour  againft  him  was  the  louder,  becaufe  he  had  fuperfeded  the 
Duke  of  York  in  his  Government,  and  commanded  in  Normandy  when  it 
was  loft.  A  popular  Infurrection  in  Kent  under  an  obfcure  Leader  Jack 
Cade,  who  affirmed  the  Name  of  Mortimer,  after  much  Mifchief  done, 
was  with  Difficulty  lupprerfed. 

The  potent  Duke  of  York,   who  had  been  fent  to  reduce  fome  Com- 
motions in  Ireland,  where  he  did  great  Service,  on  his  Return  from  thence 

Caufes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Englifh  Intereft  there.  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  though  a  very  able 
Prince,  and  ever  ftriftly  loyal  to  his  Nephew,  yet  committed  fome  great  Faults.  The  Taking  of 
Orleans  was  on  many  Accounts  a  Point  of  the  laft  Confequence,  and  the  Befieged  would  have 
rendered  it  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  not  permit.  This 
gave  no  fmall  Difguft  to  that  Prince,  and  allowed  Time  to  the  French,  after  the  Death  of  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Salisbury  before  the  Place,  to  fuccour  and  to  relieve  it.  This  Duke's  fudden 
Marriage  wirh  Jaquetta  of  Luxemburgh  (afterwards  Mother-in-law  to  Edward  the  Fourth) 
added  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Difpleafure,  which  poffibly  might  have  been  appeafed  by  an 
Interview  to  which  they  both  came,  but  which  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
infilling  on  the  Firft  Vifit,  and  foon  after  the  French  King  gained  that  Prince,  by  allowing  him 
to  dittate  the  Terms  of  their  Reconciliation.  The  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  though  he  alfo  was 
very  zealous  for  his  Nephews  Interefts,  occafioned  great  Detriment  to  them  by  his  Attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  Hopes  of  rendering  himfelf  Mafter  of  Part  of  the  Lo%v  Countries,  to 
which  Idea  he  was  fo  obftinately  wedded,  that  upon  the  Duke's  making  Peace  with  the  French. 
King  he  procured  a  Grant  from  his  Nephew,  as  King  of  France,  of  the  Earldom  of  Flanders 
on  the  fuppofed  Forfeiture  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,:asa  Traitor  (Rot.  Franc.  14  Ken.  VI.  n.  1.) 
His  repeated  iffere  ce s  with  the  Cardinal  of  Winchcfter,  whom  he  accufed  [in  Parliament  of 
Treafon  againft  his  Father  and  his  Brother,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his 
Bifhoprick,  were  alio  very  injurious  to  the  publick  Intereft.  The  Cardinal  was  crafty  and  cove- 
tous, hut  li.nl  b  ith  Spirit  an  I  Parts.  He  raifed  an  Army  at  the  Expence  of  the  Clergy,  for  the 
Service  of  Po]  an  n  the  Fifth,  againft  the  Bohemians,  but  employed  thefe  Forces  at  a  very 
critical  Con  rein  I.  ince,  in  Support  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     He  had  as  great  Credit 

with  the  Parliament,  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  with  the  People,  and  their  Difputes,  which  lafted 
as  long  as  their  Lives,  caufed  a  continual  Divilion  in  the  publick  Councils,  and  this  too  at  a. 
Time,  when  Unanimity  was  moft  requifite. 

being 
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being  fufpected  of  ambitious  Defigns,  purged  himfelf  by  a  folcmn  Oath. 
Things  were  pacified  for  a  little  Time;  but  from  a  Concurrence  of  un- 
lucky Circumftances,  civil  Diffenfions  broke  out  again  with  greater  Vio- 
lence. The  King  being  indifpofed,  the  Adminiftration  was  vefted  in  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  a  Parliament  being  called  declared  him  Protector,  which 
Office  he  difcharged  with  much  Prudence  and  Moderation.  But  Henry 
recovering  his  Health,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Queen  and  Somerfet 
refumed  his  Authority.  To  this,  though  at  firft  he  did,  the  Duke  of 
York  could  not  long  i'ubmit,  and  withdrawing  from  Court  betook  himftlf 
to  Arms  for  his  own  Security,  as  he  faid,  and  to  remove  his  Enemies.  The 
King  likewife  affembled  an  Army,  which  was  beaten  by  the  Duke  at  St. 
Albans,  and  the  King  wounded  and  taken  Prifoner.  He  was  brought  to 
London,  where,  a  Parliament  being  called  in  his  Name,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  again  declared  Proteclor,  and  in  no  long  Space  again  difmifled  by  the 
King,  in  which  he  quietly  acquiefced  r. 

r  While  the  War  with  France  continued,  the  great  Expences  attending  it  occafioned  a  Defire 
of  its  Conclufion.  But  this  by  no  Means  reconciled  the  Nation  to  the  Manner  in  which  it  was 
brought  about.  The  Duke  of  Armagnac,  who  was  in  Poffeffion  of  the  greatefl  Part  of  what 
is  properly  called  Aquitain,  offered  all  his  Territories  with  his  Daughter  in  Maniage  to  King 
Henry  :  The  Offer  was  accepted,  and  the  King  actually  betrothed  to  her.  The  French  irritated 
at  this,  deprived  him  of  his  Dominions,  and  Henry's  Minifters,  inflead  of  giving  him  any  Support, 
fent  over  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  concluded  the  Marriage  with  the  Princcfs  Margaret,  who,  in- 
flead of  bringing  any  Thing,  was  bought  by  the  giving  up  Maine  to  her  Family,  which  laid  open 
Normandy  to  the  French.  Notwithstanding  this,  Suffolk's  Negotiation  was  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  King  gave  him  all  the  Help  that  he  could  :  But  being  confidered  as  the  Author  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucefter's  Murther,  he  was  profecuted  by  the  Commons,  as  is  related  in  the 
Text.  The  fubfequent  Difputes  between  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Somerfet  were  in  a  great 
Meafure  perfonal.  They  were  both  very  powerful,  in  confequence  of  their  refpeclive  Properties ; 
but  more  fo  from  their  Alliances.  The  Duke  of  York  having  married  the  Daughter  ot  the 
Earl  of  Weflmoreland,  was  fupported  by  the  Earls  of  Salifbury  and  Warwick,  both  of  the  Houfe 
of  Nevil,  and  by  feveral  other  great  Lords  connected  with  them.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  not 
inferior  to  him  in  this  Refpeft  ;  fo  that  when  a  Meeting  was  propofed  at  London  for  concili- 
ating their  Difputes,  every  One  of  thefe  Lords  brought  a  Number  of  his  Retainers  in  his  own 
Liveries  and  Badges,  fo  that  in  Effect  the  Two  Parties  had  with  them  each  an  Army  ready  to 
take  the  Field,  fome  Lords  having  Four  hundred  of  thefe  Dependants,  and  fome  many  more, 
which  from  the  idle  Courfe  of  Life  they  led,  as  a  Diminution  of  Induftry,  operated  with  great 
Detriment  in  many  Refpects  to  the  Nation.  The  incidental  Circumftances  that  iritated  the  Minds  of 
the  People,  were  the  continual  Jealoufy  of  the  Cnteen's  Correfpondence  with  the  French  Court,  of 
which  her  Father  had  been  ever  a  zealous  Pai  tizan.  The  Revolt  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Guienne, 
after  it  had  been  fubdued  by  the  French  in  Favour  of  their  old  Mailers  the  Englifh,  for  the  Sup- 
port of  which  the  brave  old  Earl  of  (Talbot)  Shrewsbury,  with  fome  Thouiand  Men,  were  fent 
over,  and  though  at  firft  victorious,  yet  being  unfufhuned,  all  perifhed.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  a 
Defcent  made  upon  the  Coafts  of  Kent  by  the  French,  who  plundered  and  burnt  the  Town  of 
Sandwich,  which,  as  well  as  an  Irruption  of  the  Scots,  were  attributed  to  the  Intrigues  of  the 
Queen. 

Vol.  II.  I  i  i  New 
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New  Stirs  arifing,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  interpofed,  and  ail 
Parties  coming  together  to  London,  they  were  there  with  little  Sincerity,. 
but  with  much  Solemnity  publickly  reconciled.  This  feeming  Calm  did 
not  lad  long.  New  Difturbances  arofe,  and  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  having 
gathered  fome  Troops,  marched  to  join  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow,  and 
in  his  Way  defeated  Lord  Audley,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  Junc- 
tion. This  Succefs  was  but  of  Short  Continuance,  the  Duke  and  his  Ad- 
herents being  conftrained  to  difperfe.  The  Duke  for  his  own  Security  re- 
tired to  Ireland;,  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  did  to  Calais.  The  King  went  to 
Coventry,  and  in  a  Parliament  held  there  attainted  the  Duke  of  York  and 
all  his  Adherents.  This,  though  intended  for  their  Deftruction,  was  but 
a  fhort  Interruption  of  their  Defigns ;  for,  in  no  long  Space  after,  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  Salifbury,  and  March  ailembled  an  Army  in  Kent, 
madethemfelves  Mafters  of  London,  continued  their  Progrefs  to  Northamp- 
ton, where  having  defeated  the  Army  of  King  Henry,  and  made  them— 
felves  Mafters  of  his  Perfon,  they  returned  with  him  and  called  a  Par- 
liament at  Weftminiter ;  the  Firft  Step  taken  therein  being  to  annul  all  the 
Proceedings  of  that  held  at  Coventry.  In  this  Affembly  the  Duke  of  York 
being  returned  from  Ireland  appeared.,  and  openly  {fated  his  Title  to  the 
Crown,  which  after  mature  Deliberation  was  acknowledged,  and  he  de- 
clared Heir  and  Succeflbr  to  Henry,  to  whom  however  the  Regal  Title 
was  preferved  for  Life,  and  both  Parties  bound,  upon  Pain  of  forfeiting, 
the  Advantages  they  were  to  reap  from  it,  to  a  ftrict  Obfervance  of  this 
Agreements. 

Queen. 

s  The  Number  of  People  in  this  Kingdom  feems  Slill  to  have  been  dirn'mifhing,  even  before  the 
Devaluation  and  Destruction  occaiioned  by  the  Civil  Wars.  The  conStant  Supplies  fent  over  to 
the  feveral  Regents  in  France,  the  Croifade  of  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  into  Germany,  and  the 
Pilgrimages  that  were  then  in  Fafhion  into  foreign  Countries,  muff  have  carried  away  Numbers. 
It  feems  to  be  a  Proof  of  this,  that  Provifions  were  made  in  almoft  every  Parliament  for  the  Relief 
of  decayed  Towns.  The  Grants  for  the  publick  Service,  the  Circumftances  of  the  Nation  confi- 
dered,  were  alfo  very  large,  and  befides  the  accuflomed  Manner  of  railing  them  by  Duties  upon 
Wool,  Recourfe  was  more  than  once  had  to  the  old  Practice  of  taxing  Land  by  Knight's  Fees, 
and  fome  new  MoJes  were  alfo  introduced.  Thefe  were  foupd  requifite  from  the  extreme  Necef- 
fity  of  the  Crown,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  Methods  ufed,  a  Debt  was  contracted  of  between 
Three  and  Four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  on  the  Faith  of  Parli  imenr,  in  order  to  difcharge  which 
the  King,  at  the  Requeft  of  the  Commons,  confented  to  Three  feveral  Refumptions,  with  fome  Ex- 
ceptions in  favour  or  particular  Perfons.  But  notwithstanding  all  thefe, and  fomeother  Misfortunes,, 
our  political  Syftem  was  fo  much  improved,  and  the  Subjects  Property,  at  leaft  fcr  thofe  Times,  fo 
well  fee  urcd,  as  we  learn  from  the  clear  Teftimony  of  Chief  Juftice  Fortefcue  (de  laudibus  legum* 
Angl'iae,  cap.  18.)  that  conliderable  Improvements  were  made.  A  Law  paffed  in  the  Reign  of 
Richard  II.  for  permitting  the  Exportation  of  Corn,  when  Wheat  was  no  more  than  Six  Shillings 
and  Ei^ht  Pence  a  Quarter,  was  renewed',  and  after  feveral  temporary  Trials,  rendered  perpetual, 
which  mult  have  been  very  beneficial,  Since  in  fome  Years  the  Price  fell  fo  low  as  one  Shilling. 
Another  Law  was  made  for  promoting  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Lee.  For  enabling  the  Chan- 
cellor  to  grant  (JonunifHoDS  for  Sewers,  which  had  been  done  before  by  royal  Prerogative.  Ano- 
ther 
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Qxjef.n  Margaret,  who  was  bufy  in  the  North,  cohered  more  fpeedily  a 
Body  of  Forces  than  was  expected,  on  the  Firft  Intelligence  of  which  the 
Duke  of  York  moved  Northwards  to  oppofe  her,  where  very  imprudently 
quitting  with  an  inferior  Force,  a  ftrong  Situation,  he  with  his  Second  Son 
was  flain  near  Wakefield.  This  Victory  railed  exceedingly  the  Spirits  of 
the  Queen  and  her  Party,  though  they  knew  that  the  Earl  of  March,  now 
become  Duke  of  York,  was  levying  Troops  on  the  Frontiers  of  Wales  to 
fupport  his  Father's  Caufe.  To  intercept  him  the  Queen  fent  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Ormond,  who  came  behind  him  with  their  Army,  but 
he  fuddenly  turned,  and  after  a  {harp  Difnute  routed  them,  and  refumed 
his  Progrefs  towards  the  Capital.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  re- 
mained there  with  King  Henry,  being  informed  that  the  Queen  was 
marching  towards  him,  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  at  St.  Albans  the 
Armies  engaged,  where  through  the  Defection  of  fome  of  his  Troops  he 
was  totally  defeated,  and  King  Henry  recovered  his  Liberty  l.     On  the 

other 

th er  Law  for  preventing  the  Importation  of  fome  Sorts  of  wrought  Silks,  which  the  Statute,  a 
Circumftance  worthy  of  Notice,  recites  to  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  Induftryof  Women  em- 
ployed in  that  Manufacture.  Several  Laws  were  alfo  made  for  fecuring  the  Freedom  of  Elec- 
tions, and  reftraining  the  Votes  for  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  fuch  Freeholders  only  as  were  pof- 
feffed  of  Forty  Shillings  per  Annum.  Various  Treaties  were  made  with  foreign  Powers  for 
promoting  Commerce,  more  efpecially  with  the  Flemings,  with  whom  we  had  a  great  Inter - 
conife,  to  the  mutual  Advantage  of  both  Nations,  and  from  whom,  as  hath  been  largely  fhewn, 
we  borrowed  feveral  Inventions  of  publick  Utility. 

1  The  great  Number  of  Fails  mentioned  in  the  Text,  render  it  requifite  to  fupply  the  Dates 
for  the  Sake  of  Perfpicuity.     A.  D.  1423  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Crevant ;    King  James  was 
releafed   September  the  Tenth.    The  Duke  of  Bedford  married  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Sifter. 
A.  D.  1424,  Auguft  17th,  the  Battle  of  Verneuil  near  Auxerre.     A.  D.  1426,  the   Parliament  at 
Leicefter,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  fat  as  Regent.    The  Bifhop  of  Winchefter  made  Car- 
dinal.    A.  D.  1429,  May  8th  Siege  of  Orleans  raifed.     November  Sixth   the  King  crowned  at 
Weflminftcr.  A.  D.  143 1,  the  King  crowned  at  Paris,  December  17th.  A.  D.  1435,  l^c  Duke  of 
Bedford  died  September  14th,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Treaty  with  the  French  King  pub- 
Fifhed  the  2 2d  of  the  fame  Month.    A.  D.  1444,  May  30th,  Margaret  of  Anjou  crowned  at  Weft- 
minfter.     A.  D.  1447,  Feb.  24th,  the  Duke  of  Glouceftcr  murthered  at  Bury.     April  14th  died 
the  Cardinal  of  Winchefter.    A.  D.  1450,  in  the  Month  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  beheaded, 
and  his  Body  cart  afhore  at  Dover.     Jack  Cade's  Rebellion.     A.  D.  14^1,   the  Dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy loft.     A.  D.  1453,  the  Dutchy  of  Guienne  recovered  and  loft  a  Second  Time.     A.  D„ 
1455,  May  22d,  the  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  which   the  Duke  of  York  was  victorious,  and  Ed- 
mund Duke  of  Somcrlet,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,   and  Lord  Clifford  were  flain.     A.  D. 
1459,  September  23d,  the  Battle  of  Bloreheath  in  Staffordihire  on  the  Frontiers  of  Chclhire,  in 
which  James  Lord  Audley,   who  commanded  the  King's  Forces,   was  flain,  and  with   him  the 
Flower  of  the  Gentry  of  that  County  Palatine.  A.  D.  1460,  July  10th,  the  Battle  of  Northampton 
gained  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  March,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  the  Lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont  loft  their  Lives.     December  24th,  the  Battle  of 
Wakefield,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  was  killed,  the  Earl   of  Rutland,   a  Youth  of  Twelve 
Years  of  Age,  murthered  by  Lord  Clifford,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Father    to    the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  being  taken,  was  beheaded  by  the  Queen's  Orders.     A.  D.  1461,  Feb.  2d,  the  young 
Duke  of  York  gained  the  Victory  at  Mortimer's  Crofs,  between  the  Counties  of  Hereford  and 

I  i  i  2  Salop. 
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other  Hand  the  Duke  of  York  availing  himfelf  of  his  late  Succefs  entered 
London  with  his  vi&orious  Army,  and  taking  Advantage  of  that  Joy  and 
Alacrity  which  was  expreffed  on  his  Appearance,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pro- 
claimed King. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  fo  he  was  now  ftiled,  had  no  Time  to  lofe  in 
maintaining  that  Title  which  he  had  fo  boldly  affumed.  He  marched 
therefore  with  all  his  Forces  Northward  againft  Henry  and  his  Queen,  who 
had  drawn  together  a  very  numerous  Army  in  thofe  Parts,  and  had  been 
joined  by  moil:  of  the  Nobility  who  adhered  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter 
from  all  Quarters  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  fhort  Space  of  Three  Weeks 
Edward  reached  his  Enemies  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfnire,  where, 
on  Palm  Sunday,  after  a  very  hard  fought  and  bloody  Engagement  he  gained 
a  compleat  Victory.  Henry,  his  Queen,  and  Son  retired  into  Scotland, 
and  to  procure  a  good  Reception  there  furrendered  the  important  Town  and 
Caftle  of  Berwick.  Edward  made  a  triumphant  Entry  into  York,  where 
he  kept  his  Eafter,  caufed  the  Heads  of  his  Father  and  the  Earl  of  Salif- 
bury  to  be  taken  down,  and  then  returned  to  the  Palace  of  Sheen  till  the 
necefiary  Preparations  could  be  made  for  his  Coronation,  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  Solemnity.  He  then  held  a  Parliament,  in  which  his 
Title  was  recognized,  and  a  Law  paffed  for  the  Settlement  of  the  King- 
dom. At  the  Clofe  of  it  he  made  his  Court  to  the  Commons  by  a  very 
gracious  and  familiar  Speech. 

Queen  Margaret  leaving  her  Hufband  in  Scotland  went  over  to  follicit 
Succours  in  France,  and  having  obtained  fome  Affiftance,  returned  from 
thence,  and  excited  new  Disturbances  in  the  North,  where  fhe  was  joined 
by  her  Hufband.  Thefe  were  fpeedily  fupprefTed  by  the  Activity  of  the 
Lord  Montacute,  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  for  this  fingular 
Service  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Some  Time  after  the  un- 
fortunate King  Henry  was  betrayed,  made  Prifoner,  and  fent  up  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  Flame  thus  extin- 
guiihed,  and  domeftick  Tranquility  in  fome  Meafure  reftored,  gave  the 
young  King  an  Opportunity  of  turning  his  Thoughts  to  the  fettling  the 
Affairs  of  the  State  at  Home  and  Abroad,  in  refpedl  to  which  he  fhewed. 
both  Abilities  and  Application. 

Salop,  where  Sir  Owen  Tudor  the  Grandfather  of  Henry  VII.  was  taken  and  beheaded.  Feb. 
17th,  the  Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  the  Queen  was  victorious  and  Lord  Bonvile  and 
Sir  Thomas  Kiriel  Knight  of  the  Garter,  remaining  with  King  Henry  at  his  Requeft,  were  not- 
withftanding  beheaded  by  the  Queen's  Command. 

His 
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His  Prudence  however  in  his  moft  important  perfonal  Concern,  overcome 
by  his  PafTion,  engaged  him  in  a  Marriage,  that  proved  not  a  little  unfortu- 
nate to  himfelf,  his  Family,  and  his  Subjects.  The  Object  of  his  Choice 
was  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray  the  Daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodvile,  by 
Jaqueline  Dutchefs  of  Bedford,  and  the  Widow  of  Sir  John  Gray  of  Gro- 
by,  flain  in  Support  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter  in  the  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 
He  fet  no  Bounds  to  his  Liberality  in  regard  to  her  Family.  He  created 
her  Father  Earl  of  Rivers,  married  her  Brethren  to  the  richeft  Heirenes  of 
the  Nobility,  and  fhewed  a  like  Partiality  for  her  Children  by  her  firft  Mar- 
riage, which,  as  was  very  natural,  drew  a  heavy  and  lafting  Load  of  Envy 
upon  them,  and  alienated  the  Affections  of  many  of  the  Nobility  from 
him,  the  Confequences  of  which  were  afterwards  very  apparent.  Some 
Time  after  the  King  concluded  a  Marriage  for  the  Princefs  Margaret  his 
Sifter  with  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was  equally  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous,  as  well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  Nation. 

The  repeated  Refumptions,  the  numerous  Executions,  the  ftill  more 
numerous  Forfeitures,  and  other  Acts  of  Severity  which  Edward  judged 
it  requifite  to  exercife,  though  moft  of  them  done  with  the  Concurrence 
of  Parliament,  and,  qualified  by  various  Regulations  of  publjck  Uti- 
lity, inflamed  that  Spirit  of  Difaffection  which  his  Marriage  had  excited. 
This  gave  rife  to  feveral  Infurrections  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
particularly  in  the  North,  which  in  the  beginning  was  checked  by  the 
Lord  Montacute,  now  made  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  feized  and  executed  the  Author  of  it.  But  Part  of  the 
Rebels  going  South,  becoming  more  numerous,  gained  an  Advantage  over 
the  King's  Troops  in  Oxfordshire,  and  deftroyed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Sir  Richard  Herbert  bis  Brother.  Afterwards  they  feized  and  beheaded 
the  Earl  of  Rivers  the  Queen's  Father,  and  his  Son  Sir  John  Woodvile.. 
Another  Rifing  happened  in  Lincolnshire  under  Sir  Robert  Wells,  and 
though  his  Forces  were  very  numerous,  they  were  defeated  by  the  King,. 
who  upon  their  Firft  Riling  had  granted  a  Commiflion  of  Array  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  his  own  Brother,  who 
a  little  before  had  married  the  Earl's  Daughter.  It  is  not  however  im- 
probable, that  they  had  fome  Correfpondence  with  thefe  Rebels,  for  not 
long  after  the  Archbiftiop  of  York,  by  the  Inftigation  of  his  Brother  War- 
wick, endeavoured  to  feize  the  King's  Perfon  at  an  Entertainment  to 
which  he  invited  him,  and  from  which  he  very  narrowly  eicaped". 

Both 

»  As  the  Account  given  in  the  Text  differs  entirely  from  our  old  Chronicles,  and  from  moft  of 
our  modern  Hifrorians,  it  may  for  that  lleafon,  and  alfo  becaufe  it  will  throw  great  Light  on  the 
Hiftory  of  his  Reign,    be  very  proper  to  enter  into  fome  Paiticulais  relative  to-  this  celebrated 

Earl 
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Both  Sides  then  had  Reccurfe  to  Arms  in  which  Edward,  by  Ids  A&ivity 
had  To  much  the  Advantage,  that  the  Duke  and  Earl  were  conftrained  to 
quit  the  Kingdom,  and  to  retire  with  their  Families  into  France.  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  received  them  with  great  Joy,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  adopt 
a  new  Plan  for  Edward's  Deftruclion.     This  confifted  in  reconciling  them 
to  Queen  Margaret,  whofe  only  Son  Edward  efpoufed   Anne  the  younger 
Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and   failing  of  Iffue  by  this  Marriage, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown  of  England  mould  be  en- 
tailed on  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     A  few  Months  after  the  Duke  and  Earl 
returned  with  considerable  Forces,  landed  at  Dartmouth,  declaring  for  King 
Henry,  and  loading  Edward  with  the  opprobrious  Names  of  Rebel,  Traytor, 
and  Tyrant.     The  King  no  way  difcouraged  began  to  raiie  Forces  to  op- 
pofe  them,  being  then  in  the  North,  where  he  had  juft  fupprefled  a  lefler 
Rifing.     To  Strengthen  his  Army  he  ordered  John   Earl   of  Northumber- 
land, whom  he  had  now  created  Marquis  of  Montacute,  to  join  him.  Thefe 
Orders  he  in  Appearance  obeyed,  but  in  reality  intended,    by  the   Inftiga- 
tion  of  his  Brother  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  upon  the  Junction  of  their  Forces, 
to  have  feized  his  Perfon.     Edward  having  Notice  of  this  Treachery,  and 
perceiving  many  of  thofe  about  him  weak  and  wavering,    he  with  a  few 

faithful  Followers  made  his  Efcape  to  Lynn. 

• 

Earl  ofWarwick.  His  Father  the  Earl  ofSalifbury,  who  became  fo  by  marriage,  was  Brother  to  Cicely 
Butchefs  of  York,  theMother  of  Edward  theFourth,  to  whom  therefore  this  Earl  was-Fir-ft  Couiin. 
Some,  to  give  a  Colour  to  his  Conduct,  fay  that  Edward  was  ingrateful  to  him,  aad  others  that  he 
was  jealous  of  him.     As  Earl  of  Warwick  and   Saliibury,    he  had    about    Fourteen    thoufand 
Founds  a  Year;  the  King,   as  Comines  informs  us,   and  our  Records  alfo  {hew   it,  beftowed 
upon  him  about  as  much  more.     He  made  him  Captain  of  Calais,  the  moft   profitable  Govern- 
ment in  Europe,  Warden  of  the  Marches   towards  Scotland,  Conftable  of  Dover  Caftle,   Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,    and  Lord  High  Steward  of  England.     Others  fay  that  he  was  particularly 
piqued  at  the  King's  Marriage,  which  is  improbable,  as  he  wjs  Godfather  to   the  Printefs  Eliza- 
beth.    It  hath    been  faid  that   he   oppofed    the    Marriage    of  the  Princefs    Margaret    to    the 
Duke  of  Burgundy:  It  appears  from  the  Records  that  he  negotiated  it,  and  he  conducted  her  to 
the  Sea  Side,  when  lhe  went  to  the  Low  Countries.     The  King    found   his  Brother  George, 
Biflaop  of  Exeter  and  High  Chancellor.     He  continued  him  in  that  Office  Eight  Years,  and  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  Archbiiboprkk  of  York.  The  Lord  Fauconberg,  his  Uncle,  he  created  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  Lord  High  Admiral.     His  Brother  John  he  made  firft  Lord   Montacute,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  finding  that  the  People  in    the  North  defircd  the  Reditu  tion  of 
Henry  Percy,  f'on  to  the  Earl  (lain  at  the  Battle  of  Towton,  he  procured  his  Refignation  of  that 
Title,  in  Consideration  of  which  he  advanced  his  Son  George  to  the  Title  of  Duke  of  Bedford, 
•defigning  to  have  married  him   to  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  and  created  his  Father  Marquis  Mon- 
tacute.    The  Earl  of  Warwick's  DiiTatisfacYion,  whatever  it  was,    did  not  appear  till   after  he 
had  married  his  Daughter  Izabel  in  the  Eighteenth  Year  of  her  Age  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  , 
then   about  Twenty,  which  Ceremony  was    performed  by  George  Archbifhop  of  York  at  Calais. 
But  even  after  this  both  the   Duke  and   the  Earl    received  Marks  of  the  King's  Kindnefs  and 
Confidence  to  within  a  few  Weeks  of  their  breaking  into  Rebellion. 

He 
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Hf  there  embarked  himfclf  and  his  Retinue  on  board  a  few,  and  thofe 
fmall  Veflels,  and  not  without  great  Hazard  of  being  taken  by  the  Ships  of 
the  Hanfe  Towns  with  whom  he  was  then  at  Variance,,  arrived  in  a  very 
poor  Condition  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland.  His  Brother-in-law  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  received  him  very  indifferently;  for  that  Prince  was  by  the  Mo- 
ther's Side  defcended  from  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  had  given  Refuge  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerfet,  and  other  Exiles  of  that  Party,  and  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  Apprehenfion,  that  upon  this  new  and  unexpected  Conjunction  of 
Interefts  he  might  be  attacked  at  once  by  England  and  France.  In 
the  mean  Time  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  confequence  of  his  own  Popu- 
larity, and  his  declaring  for  King  Henry,  carried  all  before  him,  and  in 
the  Space  of  a  few  Days  law  himfclf  at  the  Head  of  an  irrefift  ible  Force, 
in  confequence  of  which  a  compleat  Revolution  enflied. 

Henry  being  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  was  again  acknowledged  as 
King,  and  in  a  Parliament  held  by  him  the  Agreement  made  with  War- 
wick in  France,  was  in  every  Particular  ratified  and  carried  into  Execu- 
tion, and  the  executive  Power  lodged  in  this  potent  Earl,  and  his  Son-in- 
law  Clarence.  This  new  Syftem,  fuch  as  it  was,  hfted  little  more  than 
Six  Months.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  from  Motives  rather  of  Policy  than 
of  Affection,  furniihed  Edward,  though  very  fparingly,  with  Ships,  Troops, 
and  Money  to  return  into  his  Kingdom.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and 
landing  in  Yorkshire  was  there  fo  coldly  received,  that  he  was  forced  to 
pretend  he  came  only  to  claim  the  Stile  and  State  of  Duke  of  York,  which 
Flenry  and  his  Parliament  had  conferred  upon  Clarence. 

By  this  Addrefs  he  with  fome  Difficulty  gained  Admittance  into  York, 
from  whence -removing  quickly  with  his  Forces,  and  being  foon  after 
joined  by  fome  Perfons  of  Diitincfion,  he  relumed  his  regal  Authority, 
Hipped  by  the  Marquis  of  Montacute,  who  lay  at  Pomfret,  and  in  like 
Manner  avoiding  Warwick,  arrived  with  his  Troops  at  London.  His 
Friends  having  procured  his  Entrance  into  the  City,  he  feized  on  the 
Perfon  of  Henry,  and  fent  him  back  to  the  Tower,  recruited  his  Army,, 
and  being  reconciled  to  his  Brother  Clarence,  took  the  Field  againft  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Marquis  of  Montacute,  who  with  their  nume- 
rous Forces  were  advanced  to  Barnet :  There  on  Eafter  Day  Edward- 
engaged  them,  and  after  an  obftinate  and  bloody  Difpute  obtained  a  com- 
pleat Victory,  in  which  both  the  Earl  and  Marquis  were  flain.  On  the 
feme  Day  this  decihve  Action  happened,  Queen  Margaret  and  her  Son 
landed  in  the  Weft ;  and,  as  foon  as  fhe  received  the  melancholy  News,. 
betook  herfelf  to  Sanctuary  inftead  of  raifing  Forces.  On  the  Refort  how- 
ever of  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  other  great  Perfons 
to  her  Afiiftance,  fhe  altered  her  Resolution,  and  finding  herfelf  at  the 
4  Head; 
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Head  of  a  confiderable  Army  took  the  Field.  Edward,  accompanied  by 
his  Two  Brothers  Clarence  and  Gloucefter,  marched  again  ft  her,  attacked 
her  Forces  in  their  Entrenchments,  and  with  no  fmall  Difficulty  routed 
them  entirely,  the  Queen  and  Prince  being  both  taken,  and  the  latter 
cruelly  murthered  w. 

The  King  having  thus  extinguished  the  Flame  of  Civil  War,  returned, 
and  was  received  into  his  Capital  in  Triumph.  About  this  Time  alfo 
the  innocent  but  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth  was  found  dead,  or  as  moft 
Writers  report  murthered,  in  the  Tower,  and  his  Corps,  after  being  ex- 
pofed  to  publick  View,  with  little  Ceremony  interred.  The  Calm  that 
followed  thefe  inteftine  Storms,  allowed  Edward  the  leifure  of  providing 
for  the  Stability  of  his  Government,  and  by  the  good  Efteds  refulting 
therefrom,  recommended  it  to  his  Subjects.  It  was  with  this  falutary 
View,  that  he  made  Laws  for  reprefling  thole  Diforders,  which  the  long 

v  The  great  Power  of  the  Nobility,  as  hath  been  occafionally  already  remarked,  depended,  after 
the'Declenfion  of  feudal   Tenures,  upon  the  Number  of  their  Retainers,  which  was  in  Propor- 
tion to  the  Extent  of   their  Property,  and  the  Effects  of  their  Hofpitality.     Retainers  were  not 
either  Vaffals  or  menial  Servants,   but  fuch  as  by  the  Hopes  of  Favour  and  Preferment  were  in- 
duced to  follow  the  Fortunes  of  great  Men,    and   in   token  of  their  Attachment  to  them  wore 
their  Liveries.     Thefe  were  at  all  Times  ready  to  abet  their  Quarrels  againft  their  Equals,  and 
frequently  alfo  againft  the  Crown.     But  though  many  of  them  were,  yet  others  were  not  of  the 
nieaner  Sort  of  People.     For  inltance,  John  Wenlock  came  to  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Sixth  with 
the  Countenance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  became  Gentleman  Uflier  to  Queen  Margaret,  received 
the  Honour  of  Knighthood,  rofe  to  confiderable  Employments,  and  became  at   laft  Knight  of 
the  Garter  :  Yet  he  followed  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  being  with  him  at    the  Battle  of  St. 
Albans,  was  attainted   in  the  Parliament  held  at  Coventry.     After  this,  diftlnguifhing  himfelf  at 
the  Battle  of  Towton,  he  was  fummoned  to  Parliament  as  a  Baron  by  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
received  great  Rewards,  and  was  employed  in  feveral  high  Stations  by  that  Monarch,  notwith- 
llanding  which  he  followed  the  Earl  of  Warwick  again  upon  his  Revolt,  and  being  with  Queen 
Margaret  at  the  Battle  of  Tewkefbury,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet   taking  Offence  at  his  Behaviour, 
beat  out  his  Brains  with  his  Pole  Ax.     Upon  their  Liveries  thefe  Retainers  wore  the  Cognizance 
or  Badge  of  their  Lord,  as  for  Inftance,  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  the  Boar,  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  ragged  Staff.     King  Edward  gave  the  Sun,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  a  Star,  and  the 
Similarity  of  thefe  in  a  mifty  Morning  proved  the  Lofs  of  the  Battle  of  Barnet ;   for  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  Men  miftaking  thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  the  Troops  of  King  Edward,   dif- 
charged  on  them  a  Flight  of  Arrows,  on  which  the    Earl  of  Oxford  cried  out,   Treafon!  and 
quitted  the  Field  with  Eight  Hundred  of  his  Followers.     Some  fay,  that   Marquis  Montacute 
intending  to  defert,  was  putting  on  King  Edward's  Livery,  which  being  feen  by  a  Follower  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,   he  killed  him  on  the  Spot.     The  Commons  often  complained  of  thefe  Re- 
tainers  in  Parliament,  which  produced  feveral  Laws  againft  them,  but  with  little  or  no  Effect. 
It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  the  general  Charge  of  Inconfiftency  on  Parliaments  in  chang- 
ing Sides  and  fupporting  oppofite  Titles  to  the  Crown,   may  admit  of  fome  Alleviation,  if  we 
confider,   that  properly  f pea  king,  this  arofe  from  the  Lords,  who  in  fuch  Revolutions  were  all  on 
the  fame  Side,  and,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  (hew,  by  the  Superiority  of  their  Power  conftrained  the 
Commons  to  acquieke.     For  in  thefe  Days  the  Effects  of  Induftry  were  not  fufficiently  felt,  or 
Property  fo  divided,  as  that  from  the  ftrongeft  of  all  Motives,   the  Senfe  of  their  own  Intereft  in 
ihem,  a  due  Refpeft  for  the  Laws  might  pervade  the  whole  Body  of  the  People. 

3  Continuance 
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Continuance  of  the  late  Troubles  had  introduce.!.  He  gave  Encourage- 
ment to  Induftry,  proteded  Manufactures,  promoted  Commerce,  rewarded 
inch  as  had  diftinguifhed  them  (elves  in  his  Service,  and  was  in  a  parti- 
cular Manner  grateful  to  the  Citizens  of  London  for  the  Fidelity  they  had 
exprciied  towards  him.  In  this  Seafon  of  Tranquility  he  indulged  his 
natural  Inclination  to  Magnificence  and  Pleafure,  which,  though  by  no 
Means  commendable,  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  him  acceptable  to 
his  People  *. 

PIe  was  however  in  the  Space  of  a  few  Years  roufed  from  this  quiet  Si- 
tuation, by  a  Concurrence  of  Circumftances  which  incited  him  to  a  War 
with  France.  Thele  Circumftances  were  the  preffing  Invitations  of  his 
Allies  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  the  Firft  of  whom  acknow- 
ledged him  in  Quality  of  King  of  France,  and  ftipulated  the  Ceffion  of 
feveral  fine  Provinces  of  that  Kingdom  for  the  Afliftance  he  was  to  give 
in  conquering  the  Reft.  The  Detire  of  repaying  the  Obligation  he  was 
under  to  his  Brother-in-law  for  the  Succours  he  afforded  him,  was  another 
Motive.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  great  Probability  of  Succefs  from  the 
Situation  of  Things  at  that  Juncture,  the  unanimous  Concurrence  of  the 
Nation,  and  it  may  be  his  own  Refentment  againft  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 

x  This  Monarch,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  educated  by  his  Father  Richard  Duke  of  York  in  thofe 
principles  for  which  he  was  diftinguifhed,  and  which  appeared  in  a  very  ftrict  Attention  to  pub- 
lick  Affairs,  when  intruded  to  his  Care.  Edward  had  no  fooner  fecured  the  Poffeffion  of  the 
Throne  by  his  Valour,  than  he  paiTed  a  very  wife  and  well  confidered  Law  for  refloring  the  pub- 
lic Tranquility,  by  maintaining  the  Authority  of  the  Statutes  paffed  in  the  Three  preceding  Reigns, 
fo  far  as  they  regarded  the  publick  Interefh  The  Coin  he  regulated  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  put 
it  on  a  Level  with  thofe  of  other  Nations,  and  prevented  the  Importation  of  bafe  Money  which 
had  1  een  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Subject,  and  for  this  Reafon  the  Lord  High  Treafurer 
Btirleigh  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  advifed  Queen  Elizabeth  to  reduce  her  Coin  to  the  Parity  and 
Purity  of  her  Great  Grandfather's.  He  faw  the  Benefit  that  had  arifen  from  allowing  Corn  to  be 
exported  when  at  a  low  Price,  and  to  heighten  this,  he  by  a  new  Law  forbid  the  Importation, 
except  when  it  was  above  the  Exportation  Price.  He  likewife  prohibited  the  Importation  of  fuch 
Manufactures  as  were  made  at  Home  to  encourage  Induftry.  and  to  prevent  the  Rich  from  pur- 
chafing  foreign  Warts,  to  the  Prejudice  of  thofe  made  by  his  own  Subjects.  He  regulated  the 
Making  of  Cloth,  and  in  confequence  of  this  prohibited  the  Importation  of  foreign  Cloths ;  'and 
by  anothcrLaw  put  the  Exportation  of  Fifh  into  a  proper  Channel.  He  faw  with  his  own  Eyes,  and 
heard  with  his  own  Ears,  which  induced  him  tomake  fevere  Laws  againfl  Retainers,  for  preventing 
Exccfs  in  Apparel,  and  for  preventing  fuch  Kind  of  Sports  and  Plays  as  were  productive  of  Idle- 
nefs,  and  all  the  ill  Confequences  that  attend  it.  He  vifited  the  different  Parts  of  his  Dominions, 
and  liitened  to  the  Complaints  of  his  Subjects.  He  fat  frequently  in  Courts  of  Juft'c  ',  that  he 
might  be  the  better  acquainted  with  Law,  and  to  fee  that  it  was  impartially  adminiftered.  He 
took  his  Notions  of  Trade  from  Merchants,  and  as  the  Continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croy- 
land  Abby  ufRires  us,  became  a  Merchant  himfelf,  by  which  and  by  the  Tribute  from  France,  as 
well  as  by  the  feveral  Acts  of  Refumption  made  in  bis  Reign,  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  the 
Splendour  of  his  Court  without  laying  heavy  Taxes  upon  his  People. 
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for  having  contrived  and  brought  about  that  Revolution,  which  had  driven, 
him  out  of  his  Dominions.  The  Conqueft  however  of  fo  great  a  Country, 
demanded  large  Supplies,  and  though  his  Parliament  contributed  liberally, 
he  found  it  neceflary  to  augment  the  Aids  they  gave  him,  by  putting  the 
Affections  of  his  People  to  the  Trial  by  requeuing  a  voluntary  Contri- 
bution, which  he  {filed  a  Benevolence. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  Efforts,  and  the  confiderable  Sums  they  pro* 
duced,  he  carried  over  a  numerous  and  a  well-provided  Army  ;  but  finding 
himielf  fhamefully  deceived  by  his  Allies,  he  readily  liiiened  to  Propor- 
tions of  Peace,  which  very  quickly  brought  about  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
By  this  Lewis  confented  to  give  a  certain  Sum  towards  the  Expences  of 
the  War,  to  pay  Edward  an  annual  Penfion  of  Fifty  Thoufand  Crowns,. 
which  he  not  without  Reafon  confidered  as  a  Tribute,  to  ifipulate  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Dauphin  with  this  Monarch's  eldefl  Daughter,  and  to  pay  a 
round  Ranfom  for  the  unfortunate  Queen  Margaret.  Beiides  all  this  he 
gave  great  Prefents,  and  promifed  annual  Penfions  to  Edward's  Favourites, 
that  by  their  Perfuafions  the  Sea  for  the  future  might  be  kept  continually 
between  them.  Edward  did  not  treat  his  Allies  as  they  had  treated  him, 
but  flipulated,  that  if  fo  difpofed,  they  might  accede  to  the  Peace.  He 
then  returned  Home,  and  being  met  by  the  principal  Citizens  on  Black- 
heath,  proceeded  from  thence  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  uni— 
verfal  Acclamations. 

He  then  refumed  his  former  Courfe  of  .Life,  and,  as  he  had  promifed 
his  Parliament,  defrayed  the  Expences  of  Government  out  of  his  own 
Income.  This,  with  his  conflant  Attention  to  the  regular  Adminiitration 
of  Juflice,  made  it  unneceffary  for  fome  Time  to  call  a  Parliament,  snd 
when  he  did,  it  was  purely  for  regulating  national  Concerns,  and  no  pe- 
cuniary Grants  were  fo'much  as  requefted.  He  feemed  himfelf  to  ftudy, , 
and  thereby  recommended  to  his  Subjects  the  Cultivation  of  the  Arts  of 
Peace,  fo  that  the  Remainder  of  his  Reign  might  have  been  equally  pla- 
cid and  profperous,  but  for  the  fudden  Imprifonment  and  violent  Death  of . 
his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  which,  though  covered,  or  rather  co. 
loured  by  a  Parliamentary  Attainder,  with  the  Grounds  of  which  we  arc 
very  imperfectly  acquainted,  caff  an  indelible  Stain  on  his  Character. 

To  this  fucceeded  fome  Years  after,  notwithftanding   all  his  Care  to 
avoid  it,  a  very  ferious  Mifunderflanding  with  France,  and  a  fhort   War 
with  Scotland,  which  afforded  what  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Nation,  an 
Opportunity  of  recovering  Berwick.     The  former  was  not  fo  eafily  termi- 
nated.. 
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nated.  Lewis  had  ftirred  up  the  King  of  Scots  to  an  Invafion,  contrary 
to  his  own  Intereil,  and  to  the  Senfe  of  his  People.  He  flopped  the  Pay 
ment  of  his  Tribute,  and  preferred  the  Alliance  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria  to 
that  of  England,  in  direct  Violation  of  the  Contract  between  the  Dauphin 
and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  upon  which  Edward  had  let  his  Heart.  Thefe, 
how  much  foever  he  loved  Peace,  were  Injuries  too  flagrant  to  be  digefted 
by  fo  brave  a  Monarch,  fecure  of  the  Affections  of  his  Subjects,  and  whofe 
Affairs  were  in  good  Order y  :  He  refolved  therefore  upon  War,  and  in 
this  Refolution,  according  to  the  martial  Temper  of  thofe  Times,  was 
warmly  feconded  by  his  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Commons.  But  the  Vigi- 
lance with  which  he  profecuted  the  Preparations  requifite  for  undertaking 
fo  great  an  Enterprise,  had  fuch  an  Effect  on  his  ConfUtution  as  brought 
on  a  Difeafe  that  quickly  put  an  End  to  his  Days  in  the  Flower  of  his 
Age,  to  the  univerfal  Sorrow  of  his  Subjects,  who  were  juflly  fenfible  of 

7  There  are  few  of  our  Princes  that  had  more  Tranfaclions  with  foreign  Powers,  as  appears  by 
the  Truces,  Alliances,  and  Treaties  of  Commerce  extant  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Volumes  of 
Rymer's  Collections.  All  of  thefe  were  made  either  for  the  Support  of  the  King's  Title,  or  for 
the  Improvement  of  his  Subjects  Trade,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  ever  very  attentive.  Many  of 
thefe  were  with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Philip  and  Charles,  for  the  Regulation  of  Commerce, 
which  was  of  equal  Importance  to  the  Englifh  and  to  the  Flemings,  we  being  their  befl  Cuf- 
tomers,  and  they  ours,  which  however  did  not  hinder  frequent  Difputes,  but  at  the  fame  Time 
was  the  Caufe,  that  they  were  fpeedily  and  amicably  terminated.  When  through  the  King's  wife 
Laws  our  Woollen  Manufacture  was  fo  improved  that  the  Importation  of  foreign  Cloth  was  pro- 
hibited, and  much  of  ours  exported,  the  Flemings  foibid  its  being  brought  smongft  them;  upon 
which  Edward  prohibited  all  Trade  with  the  Low  Countries,  which  had  its  Effect,  and  the 
King  carried  his  Point.  We  had  alfo  in  thofe  Days  many  Difputes  with  the  Hanfe  Towns,  their 
Merchants  fettled  here  having  had  very  great  Favours  (hewn  them  by  the  Kings  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lancafter,  which  rendered  them  averfe  to  Edward,  and  attached  to  that  Family.  But  at  length, 
when  this  King's  Power  was  fully  eftabliihed,  he  caufed  thefe  Difputes  to  be  examined  in  a  Con- 
grefs  held  for  that  Purpofe,  reftored  their  Charter,  and  as  their  own  Writers  acknowledge,  treated 
them  with  great  Equity.  He  was  alfo  very  careful  in  refpect  to  the  Naval  Power  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  carried  it  very  high.  This  Fact  however  is  controverted  by  De  Witt,  who  fays  he  was  awed 
by  the  fuperior  Force  of  the  Eafterlings  or  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  Facts  are  mentioned  to  prove 
this.  But  thefe  relate  to  the  Time  of  his  Troubles.  For  when  he  retired  into  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Seamen  revolted,  and  in  Conjunction  with  the  Commons  of  Kent  committed  many  Dif- 
orders,  till  reprelfed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  upon  Henry's  Reftoration  was  created  not  only 
Co-Regent  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  alfo  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  as  Foreigners  Ailed  him. 
Great  Captain  of  the  Seas,  and  had  Precedency  before  all  Earls.  On  Edward's  Return,  and  be- 
fore he  was  fully  fettled,  the  Ballard  Fauconberg,  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  had  been  Ed- 
ward's High  Admiral,  and  who  had  been  afterwards  Vice  Admiral  to  Warwick,  committed 
the  moft  horrid  Devastations,  and  attempted  to  enter  and  plunder  the  City  of  London,  but  was 
repulfed.  He  was  pardoned  for  his  Father's  Sake,  but  endeavouring  to  raife  new  Disturbances 
was  taken  and  beheaded.  But  when  the  King  had  re-eftablimed  his  Affairs,  he  quickly  brought 
his  Navy  into  excellent  Order,  as  appeared  by  his  employing  Five  hundred  Sail  in  tranfporting  his 
Army  to  France ;  and  on  this  Foot  it  continued  during  the  Remainder  of  his  Reign. 
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the  many   Benefits  which  his  Attention  to   their  Welfare  had   procured 
them  z. 

Edward  the  Fifth  fucceeded,  who  at  this  Time  refided  at  Ludlow 
under  the  Care  and  Tuition  of  Anthony  Earl  Rivers  his  Uncle,  the  moft 
accompiifhed  Nobleman  of  his  Age,  the  young  Prince  being  then  in  his 
Twelfth  Year.  His  Father  had  a  Forefight  of  the  Calamities  that  might 
attend  his  Minority,  and  in  order  to  avert  them  laboured  on  his  Death- 
bed to  procure  a  Reconciliation  of  the  Factions  that  had  long  reigned  in 
his  Court,  and  with  the  fame  View  called  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
celter  who  h  id  ferved  him  with  Fidelity  during  his  Reign  to  the  Regency. 
Vain  and  feeble  Precautions !  The  Reconciliation  ferved  only  to  delude 
the  King  in  his  lait  Moments,  and  his  Brother,  either  from  his  own  Am- 
bition or  the  Suggeftions  of  others,  very  quickly  aimed  at  a  higher  Title 

1  The  Dates  more  efpecinlly  requifite  to  fupport  rhe  Facts  mentioned  in  the  Text  are  thefs. 
A.  D.  1461,  March  the  Fourth,  Edward  afTumed  the  Title  of  King.  Twenty-ninth  of  the  lame 
Month  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Towton,  Saxton,  or  Shirburne,  which  Mr.  Camden  truly  calls  the. 
Engliih  Pharfalia,  in  which  fell  upwards  of  Thirty  thoufand,  and  on  the  Part  of  King  Henry  were 
flain  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  Lords  Dacres  and  Wells.  Twenty-ninth  of  Tune  Ed- 
ward was  crowned,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  November  held  his  Firft  Parliament  at  Weftminfrer. 
A.  D.  1463,  the  Lancastrians  received  a  Check  at  Hegely  Moor,  foon  after,  on  the  Fifteenth! 
of  May  in  the  fame  Year,  were  totally  routed  at  Hexham,  where  Henry  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet  was  taken  and  beheaded.  A.  D.  1464,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned  at  Weftminfrer., 
A.  D.  1467,  in  the  Beginning  of  June,  the  Princefs  Margaret  was  fent  to  her  Hulband  in  the- 
Low  Countries.  A.  D.  1469,  July  the  Eleventh,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married  at  Calais.  The 
Twenty  fixth  of  the  fame  Month  the  Battle  of  Banbury,  foon  after  which  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and 
his  Son,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  Brother  were  beheaded.  A.D.  1470,  March  the  Seventh, 
the  King  directed  his  Commiffion  of  Array  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The. 
Tbi.teenth  of  the  fame  Month  he  beat  Sir  Robert  Wells  and  the  Rebels  in  Lincoln  (hire,  and  on  the 
Twenty-third  declared  Clarenceand  Warwick  Rebels,  foon  after  which  theyefcaped  outof  England; 
September  the  Thirteenth  they  returned.  October  the  Third  King  Edward  fled  to  Lynn.  The 
fixth  of  the  fame  Month  King  Henry  was  releafed  out  of  the  Tower.  His  Firfl  publick  Acts 
bear  Date  the  Ninth.  On  the  Twenty-fixth  or  Twenty-feventh  of  November  he  opened  his 
Parliament  at  Wefhninfter,  in  which  Edward  and  his  Adherents  were  attainted.  The  Earl  of  Ox.- 
ford  fat  as  High  Conltable,  and  condemned  John  Tiptoft  Earl  of  Worcefrer,  who  had  fat  upon  his 
Father  and  Brother.  A.  D.  1471,  March  the  Fourteenth,  King  Edward  landed  at  Ravenfpur. 
The  lait  Regal  Acts  of  Henry  the  Sixth  are  dated  the  Twenty-feventh  of  the  fame  Month.  April 
the  Tenth  King  Edward  granted  his  Pardon  to  the  Archbifhop  of  York.  The  Fourteenth  of 
the  fame  Month  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Barner,  at  which  Henry  was  prefent,  being  a  Prifoner- 
in  King  Edward's  Army.  May  the  Fourth  the  Battle  qf  Tewkfbury,  in  which  the  Earl  of  De- 
vonfhire  and  Lord  Wenlock  were  flain,  Prince  Edward  murdered,  Queen  Margaret  taken, 
and  foon  after  Edmund  Dukeof  Somcrfet,  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  and  Twelve  Knights  beheaded; 
The  Twenty-firir  of  the  fame  Month  King  Henry  v  .  found  dead  in  the  Tower.  A.  D.  1475, 
Auguft  29th,  the  Thref  Treaties  figned  between  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  at 
i'ecquigni.  A.  D  1478.  February  18th,  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  A.  D.  1.183,  April  the 
Nmth,  the  King  deceafed  in  the  Twenty-third  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  in  the  Flower  of  hi? 
Age. 

than 
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than  that  of  Protector,  refolving  at  the  fame  Time  to  remove  whatever 
Obstacles  flood  in  his  Way. 

The  Queen  Dowager  at  firft  inclined  to  bring  the  King  her  Son  to  Lon- 
don with  a  considerable  Force,  from  which  fhe  was  diiiuaded  as  a  Mea- 
fure  incompatible  with  the  late  Reconciliation.  The  Duke  of  Gloucefter 
met  the  young  King  upon  the  Road,  and  approached  him  with  all  the 
exterior  Marks  of  Affection  and  Duty,  notwithstanding  which  he  im^ 
mediately  caufed  his  principal  Attendants  and  neareft  Relations  to  be  ar- 
reted, and  fent  Prisoners  into  the  North,  from  whence  they  never  re- 
turned. The  Queen  upon  this  News  retired  to  the  Sanctuary  in  Weft- 
minlter,  in  which  Place  the  young  King  was  born,  when  me  fled  thither 
upon  King  Henry's  refuming  the  Throne,  carrying  with  her  .;t  this  Time 
her  youngeft  Son  the  Duke  of  York  and  her  Five  'daughter  The  Pro- 
tector brought  the  young  King  to  Town,  with  all  poffible  .Marks  of  Ho- 
nour and  Submiflion,  and  fome  Time  after,  through  the  Inteipofition  of 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to  part  u  ith  the 
Duke  of  York,  whom  with  the  King  his  Brother  he  transferred  to  the 
Tower,  while  Preparations  were  making  for  the  Coronation. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  mo  ft  powerful  and  the  mod  popular  of  the 
Nobility,  was  the  prime  Confidentof  the  Protector,  and  the  chief  Inftrurnent 
of  his  Ambition,  notwithftanding  he  h-ad  married  the  Queen's  Sifter.  The 
Plan  concerted  for  depriving  his  Nephews  and  railing  Gloucefter  to  Sove- 
reignty was  exceedingly  fpecious.  Moft  of  the  Nobility  and  of  the  Pre- 
lates, with  many  Perfons  of  Rank  and  Diftinction,  being  come  to  London  to 
aiiift  at  the  Coronation,  a  Party  amongfl:  them  were  engaged  to  prefent  a 
certain  Inftrurnent  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  in  the  Names  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  the  Realm,  ftating  what  they 
called  the  Grounds  of  the  Nullity  of  the  late  King's  Marriage  with  the 
Queen  from  the  Want  of  the  Concurrence  of  the  Peers,  the  Privacy  with 
which  it  was  concluded,  and  the  King's  being  under  a  Precontract  to  the 
Lady  Butler,  whence  they  deduced  the  Illegitimacy  of  the  Children  of  this 
Marriage  ;  they  took  Notice  next  of  the  Incapacity  of  the  Iffue  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  from  the  Attainder  of  their  Father,  from  which  Premifes  it  was 
inferred,  that  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  the  true  Heir  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  on  whom  and  on  whofe  Pofterity  the  Crown  was  entailed  by  Autho- 
rity of  Parliament.  This  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  without  either  Signature  or 
Date,  declared  the  Title  and  procured  the  Admillion  of  Richard  to  the  regal 
Dignity  without  any  vitible  Interposition  of  Force.  This  manifestly  proves 
the  Influence  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  who  feem  to  have  acted   from 

4  Piqu» 
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Pique  to  the  Queen  and  her  Family,  the  avoiding  the  Inconveniencies  of 
a  long  Minority,  and  it  may  be  the  Hopes  of  iharing  the  Favours  of  a 
King,  who  purely  by  their  Affiftance  was  elevated  to  the  Throne,  and  in 
the  Courle  of  his  Administration  muft  continue  to  depend  upon  their  At- 
tachment and  Support a. 

Richard  the  Third  having  thus  gained  the  Colour  of  national  Confenf, 
took  the  Title  of  King,  received  the  Homage  of  the  Nobility,  and  fome 
time  after  celebrated  his  Coronation,  together  with  that  of  his  Queen,  with 
extraordinary  Splendour  and  Solemnity,  Dr.  Bourchier  ArchbiChop  of  Can- 
terbury officiating,  and  moll  of  the  Peers  and  Prelates,  and  a  great  Num- 
ber of  Commoners  of  Diftin&ion  affifting.  But  previous  however  to  this 
Ceremony  he  fent  for  Five  thoufand  Men  out  of  the  North,  where  he  was 
very  much  beloved,  yet  finding  their  Appearance  gave  Diftafte  to  the 
City  of  London,  he  quickly  ordered  them  back.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  he  began  a  Progrefs  through  the  Nation,  in  which  he  vilited  not  a 
few  Cities  and  great  Towns,  to  feveral  of  which  he  gave  Marks  of  his  Fa- 
vour. It  was  during  this  Progrefs,  as  our  Hiftorians  fay,  that  his  Two  Ne- 
phews were  cruell  ymurdered  in  the  Tower  by  his  Order. 

On  his  Arrival  at  York  with  his  Queen,  he  was  again  inaugurated  with 
great  Pomp,  and  upon  this  Occafion  created  his  only  Son  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales.  Richard  had  been  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  this 
Progrefs  as  far  as  Gloucefter,  where  taking  his  Leave  when  the  King  went 

a  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  King  Edward  had  a  very  high  Opinion  of  his  Brother  the  Duke 
of  Gloucefter,  who  had  conftantly  fliared  his  Fortunes,  accompanied  him  in  his  Adverfity,  and 
contributed  to  his  Profperity  by  expofing  his  Perfon  in  his  Service  from  the  Time  he  became 
of  Age.  He  was  in  great  Favour  alfo  with  the  Nation,  on  account  of  his  recovering  Berwick 
from  the  Scots,  and  as  far  as  he  was  able  had  continued  Neuter  in  refpect  to  the  Faclionsat  Court. 
As  he  had  been  fome  lime  abfent  from  thence  it  is  very  likely  he  took  his  Notions  of  the  State  of 
Things  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Haftings,  both  of  them  violent  Enemies  to  the 
Queen  and  to  her  Family.  Her  Brother  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  on  the  King's  Death,  is  faid  to 
have  entered  the  Tower,  and  to  have  made  free  with  the  Royal  Treafure,  which  with  other  Cir- 
cumftances  were  rcprefented  by  Buckingham  as  fufficient  Reafons  for  arrefting  the  Ear!  of  Rivers 
and  the  Reft,  in  which  Meafure  Haftings,  who  hated  the  Queen  and  was  hated  by  her,  fully 
concurred,  and  afterwards  advifed  the  putting  them  to  Death  as  necefTary  to  the  Protector's  Safety; 
But  he  was  immoveable  in  his  Fidelity  to  the  young  King,  and  refilled  all  the  Solicitations  of 
Sir  Wi'Iiam  Catefby,  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter's  Confident  and  his  own,  which  when  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  understood,  he  advifed  and  concurred  in  removing  Haftings  alfo.  After  his  Death 
Buckingh  im  principally  managed  the  Invitation  to  Gloucefter  to  aflume  the  Crown,  and  to  fet 
afide  his  Nephews,  as  appears  from  the  Continuation  of  the  Hiftory  of  Croyland  Abby,  and  the 
very  few  contemporary  Writers  that  ftill  remain,  and  from  whom  the  Facts  mentioned  in  the 
Text  are  taken.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  thefe  contained  a  genuine  Reprefentation  of  this  dark 
Bufinefs;  to  be  convinced  of  which  the  Reader  may  confult  Camden,  Britan.  p.  260,  where  he 
gives  a  full  and  fair  Account  of  this  Matter,  though  he  confidered  Richard  as  a  Ufurper,  a  Mur- 
therer,  and  a  Tyrant. 

3  Northward, 
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Northward,  he  went  to  his  Cattle  of  Brecknock  to  put  in  Order  the  great 
Effates  which  the  King  had  reflored  to  him  ;  and  there  Dr.  Morton  Bilhop- 
of  Ely,  whom  the  King  had  releafed  at  the  Requeft  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  was  committed  to  his  Care.  This  Prelate,  a  Man  of  great  Parts 
and  Eloquence,  foon  drew  the  Duke  to  a  Compliance  with  his  Notions, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Friends  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lancahrer,  on  the  Profpect  of  a  Marriage  between  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  difpofed  themfelves  to  rile  in  different  Parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Duke  railed  a  great  Power  amongll  the  Welch  to 
join  fuch  of  the  Malecontents  as  were  nearelt  him  ;  but  by  a  fudden  Rife  of . 
the  Severn  this  was  prevented,  and  his  Forces,  through  Dilcontent  as  well 
as  for  Want  of  Provilions,  difbanded.  The  King  by  this  Time  was  advanced 
with  a  conliderable  Body  of  Men  to  Salisbury,  and  having  published  a  Pro- 
clamation with  a  Reward  for  the  apprehending  the  Duke,  he  was  quickly 
etrayed  by  a  Servant  whom  he  trulled,  and  being  brought  to  Sahlbury, 
after  making  a  very  ample  Confeffion,  was  there  beheadel.  His  Confede- 
rates in  other  Places  were  quickly  fupprefied,  fome  of  whom  fullered 
Death,  and  many  efcaped  into  foreign  Parts  b. 

Richard  returning  to  London,  held  a  Parliament,  in  which  the  Firfc 
9tep  that  was  taken  was  converting  the  Bill  that  hath  been  before-men- 
tioned into  a  regular  Act,  to  which  he  gave  his  Affent,  and  thereby  ra- 
tified his  own  Title.  It  is  on  all  Hands  agreed  that  many  good  Laws 
were  palled  by  this  Affembly;    and  though   fome  Writers  fay  that  heavy. 

b  This  Henry  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  lineally  defcended  by  the  Mother's  Side  from 
Thomas  of  Woodftock,  Son  to  Edward  the  Third,  and  in  her  Right  claimed  the  Inheritance  of 
the  Earls  of  Hereford,  which  had  been  the  Patrimony  of  the  Houfe  of  La n carter,  and  was  at 
that  Time  in  the  Crown.  In  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  he  maie  his  Court  ftrongly,  and 
fitting  as  High  Steward  in  Parliament  (Hid.  Croylandenfis  Contin.  p.  562.)  pronounced  Judg* 
ment  of  Death  upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  but  was  not  able  to  procure  the  Lands  of  Hereford 
and  the  Office  of  High  Conftable,  which  the  Bohuns  who  had  borne  that  Title  enjoyed.  Some 
fay  that  he  met  with  a  rude  Repulfe  in  this  Suit  from  King  Richard,  and  thereupon  left  him  at 
Gloucester  in  Difcontent.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  for  Sir  William  Dngdale  hath  given  us  a 
Lift  of  the  Lands  reftored  to  him  upon  this  Claim,  and  Strype,  though  no  Favourer  of  this  King, 
in  his  Notes  upori  Buck's  Hiftory,  exhibits  a  long  Catalogue  of  Grants  made  to  him  by  that 
Frince  both  as  Protector  and  King,  which  juftifies  Richard  in  (tiling  him,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Chan- 
cellor the  Bilhop  of  Lincoln,  the  mcff.  untrue  Creature  living.  He  was  a  Man  exceedingly  proud 
and  vain,  and  treated  the  Welch  whom  he  put  in  Arms  with  fuch  Haughtinefs  as  to  occafion  their- 
Defection,  which  obliged  him  to  feek  his  Safety  in  Flight.  It  is  faid  that  he  made  fo  free  a 
Confeffiou  in  Hopes  of  being  admitted  to  the  King's  Prefence,  when  he  intended  to  bav.e  llabbed 
him  with  a  Dagger.  This  Confeffion  proved  fatal  to  fevcral  Perfons  of  DiftincTion,  and  amongll 
the  Reft  to  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  who  had  married  the  Dutchefs  of  Exeter  the  King's  Sifter. 
This,  and  other  Executions  like  thofe  ot  the  Eai  1  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Gray,  and  Lord  Haflings 
without  any  Trial,  leave  fufficknt  Reproach  upon  this  Monarch's  Character  without  having  Re- 
sourfe  to  Facts  that  are  lefs  certain. 

Taxes  - 
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Taxes  were  lawi,  and  many  Perfons  attainted,  yet  there  is  no  Mention 
of  either  in  the  Statutes;  neither  does  it  appear  that  he  rec.ived  any 
Money  from  his  Subjects,  except  a  Tenth  from  the  Clergy  of  both  Pro- 
vinces granted  in  Convocation.  The  fucceeding  Part  of  his  Reign  was 
taken  up  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  relieving  feveral  Towns,  Ports,  and 
Cities,  that  in  a  CouVfe  of  Time,  and  from  a  Diverlity  of  other  Caufes, 
were  fallen  into  Decay. 

He  entered  alfo  into  various  Negotiations  with  foreign  Princes  for  pro- 
moting the  Commerce  of  his  Subjects,  and  particularly  with  refpedt  to  the 
Princes  and  States  of  Italy.  While  he  was  thus  employed  he  found  his  Se- 
curity extremely  weakened  by  the  Death  of  his  only  Son   Prince  Edward;. 

c  The  Two  preceding  Notes  were  intended,  not  fimply  to  fupport  the  Facts  mentioned  in  the 
Text,  but  alfo  to  (hew  the  Completion  of  this  Age  and  the  Condition  of  the  People,  fince  from 
them  the  Reader  will  difcern  the  bad  Effects  of  fuch  immenfe,  and  in  fome  Sort  indefeafible 
Eftates  in  the  Hands  of  a  few  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who  combining  into  Parties  either  op- 
prelfed,  or  by  a  rude  Hofpitality  drew  the  meaner  Sort  into  a  fervile  Dependency,  equally  fatal  to 
Induftry,  defirucYive  to  Liberty,  and  ferving  only  to  fupport  thole  Fends  which  enervated  legal 
Authority,  and  enabled  thefe  great  Men  to  wreak  their  Refentment  on  each  other  at  the  Expence 
of  publick  Peace  and  publick  Profperity.  In  fuch  a  State„of  Things  there  was  the  greateft  Need 
of  wife  Laws  being  enacted  to  root  out,  or  at  leaft  to  diminilh  thefe  Evils,  and  more  effec- 
tually to  fecure  the  Liberties  and  Properties  of  the  Commons.  Richard  held  but  One  Pailiament, 
the  .Statutes  made  in  which  were  comprehended  in  Fifteen  Chapters,  molt  of  thefe  are  weighty  in 
Point  of  Matter,  and  at  the  fame  Time  well  and  clearly  expreffed.  His  Acts  were  the  firft  that 
we  have  printed.  From  his  Time  our  Laws  have  been  penned,  not  in  Latin  or  French,  but 
in  Englilh,  and  in  his  Days  private  Acts  began.  One  of  the  Laws  enacted  in  this  Parliament  wis 
for  removing  or  at  lead  diminifhing  the  Mifchiefs  occaficned  by  fecret  Feoffments  and  Trufts, 
the  Confequcnces  of  frequent  Troubles,  and  which  were  exceedingly  detrimental  to  innocent 
Perfons.  By  another,  that  iniidious  Tax  of  Benevolence,  by  which  People  were  obliged  to  give, 
not  what  they  themfelves  pleafed,  but  what  would  pleafe  the  Prince,  was  for  ever  abolimed.  Juf- 
tices  of  the  Peace  had  a  Power  given  them  to  Bail,  which  they  had  not  before,  and  Men's  Ef- 
fects were  fecured  from  Confiscation  till  after  Conviction.  It  was  provjded,  that  fuch  as  were 
fworn  ur.on  Juries  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  fhould  have  a  Property  of  Twenty  Shillings  per  Annum. 
On  a  Complaint  that  Foreigners,  fuch  as  Venetians,  Genoefe,  Florentines,  Apulians,  Luchefe,  Si- 
cilians, and  Catalans,  dealt  not  only  as  Merchants  but  as  Retailers  and  Manufacturers,  and  would 
ta!:e  n  >  -'  f  or  Servants  but  Foreigners,  it  was  enacled,  that  they  fliould  not  fell  by  Re- 

tail or  employ  any  Strangers  in  their  refpective  Trades  but  their  own  Countrymen.  Regulations 
were  made  for  improving  Broad  Cloth,  and  for  fettling  the  Contents  'of  Vcffels  filled  with  Wine 
and  Oil.  It  was  alfo  enacted  that  certain  Manufactures  which  were  now  made  to  Perfection  in 
England,  fiiould  not  be  I  rought  hither  out  of  other  Countries.  Moll  of  thefe  Statutes  are  flill  in 
Force,  and  the  Confequcnces  of  them  when  firft  made  were  fo  well  relifhed,  that  Camden  fays, 
"  Richard  was  moll:  worthy  of  the  Royal  Title,  it  by  evil  Arts  and  foul  Deeds  he  had  not  arrived 
"  at  the  Kingdom,  and  that  in  the  Opinion  of  the  molt  prudent,  though  he  was  numbered 
"  ainongfl  bad  Men,  he  was  nevertheless  to  be  reckoned  amongft  good  Princes."  Lord  Ba- 
con likewife  owns,  that  "  He  was  a  Prince  in  Military  Virtue  approved,  jealous  of  the  Ho- 
»'  nour  of  the  Englifh  Nation,  and  likewife  a  good  Law-maker  for  the  Eafe  and  Solace  of  the 
"  common  People."  Strype  alfo  admits,  that  abftracted  from  the  horrid  Imputations  that  lie 
upon  his  Memory,  one  might  judge  him  a  good  King,  as  he  expreffed  a  great  Care  of  the  good 
Eltateof  his  People,  fhewed  a  Concern  to  have  Wkkednefs  repreffed,  and  carried  himfelf  with 
due  Regard  to  Riligion  and  Learning. 

whicU 
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which  as  it  filled  him  with  deep  Concern,  fo  the  like  Affliction  feized  his 
Queen  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  llie  did  not  long  furvive.  In  this  Situation  he 
is  laid  to  have  declared  the  young  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Son  of  his  Sifter  the 
Dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  presumptive  Heir  to  the  Crown,  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  fupport  him  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  James  the  Third  for  the 
Marriage  of  that  Earl's  Siller  with  the  Duke  of  Rothfay,  afterwards  King 
James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland.  In  the  mean  Time  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
with  the  ASfiStance  of  the  BiShop  of  Ely,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  other 
Exiles,  who  held  a  fecret  Correspondence  with  the  Malecontents  in  Eng- 
land, made  Preparations  for  a  Defcent,  and  being  furniShed  with  Ships  and 
other  Succours  from  the  French  King,  landed  at  Milford  Haven.  He  was 
quickly  joined  by  many  Perfons  of  Distinction,  pafled  the  Severn,  and  ad- 
vancing into  the  Heart  of  the  Kingdom,  was  met  by  Richard  near  Bof- 
worth,  where  a  decisive  Battle  enSued,  in  which  Richard,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  fome  other  Perfons  of  Rank  were  Slain  d.  This  is  considered 
as  the  final  Action  in  the  Wars  between  the  HouSes  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, which  had  now  raged  with  extreme  Cruelty  on  both  Sides  for  the 
Space  of  Thirty  Years. 

This  Fourth  Period  comprehends  the  Space  of  about  One  Hundred  and 
Six  Years.  The  HiStoryof  the  Monarchs  reigning  therein  hath  been  more 
largely  inSifted  upon,  becaufe  it  is  in  Effect  theHiftory  of  this  Country,  which 
during  their  Reigns  Suffered  not  a  little  in  fome  of  its  moSt  eflential  Con- 
cerns. In  the  Beginning  of  it  the  Number  of  Inhabitants,  which  were  then 
greatly  decreafed,  had  been  very  much  leffened  by  Wars  at  Home  and 
Abroad ;  in  the  Middle  of  it  by  the  Conquefts  made  in  France,  and  the  Mea- 
fures  neceffary  for  their  Defence;  and  in  the  Three  laSt  Reigns  by  Civil  Wars, 
which  the  Writers  of  thofe  Times  fay,  were  much  more  destructive  than  the 
Difputes  with  the  Scots  or  the  Invaiions  of  France.  Befides  what  perifhed 
in  the  Field,  many  were  driven  into  Exile,  and  with  thefe  other  Circum- 
stances of  Depopulation  concurred;  neither  were  fuch  Calamities  confined 
to  one  or  to  a  few  Parts  of  the  Country,  but  as  by  marking  the  feveral 
Fields  of  Battle,  we  have  been  careful  to  Shew,  extended  gradually  to  all «. 

In 

<*  The  Dates  requifite  to  be  mentioned  in  this  mort  Reign  are  but  few.  A.  D.  1483,  June 
13th  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Gray,  &c.  were  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  and  the  Lord  Haftingt 
the  fame  Day  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  19th  of  the  fame  Month  Richard  afTumed  the 
Title  of  King,  was  proclaimed  the  next  Day,  and  on  July  Sixth  was  crowned.  Augufl  24th  he 
treated  his  Son  Prince  of  Wales.  November  Second  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  beheaded  at 
Salifbury.  A.  D.  1484,  January  23d,  the  Parliament  was  opened  at  Weftminfter.  In  April 
Prince  Edward  died.  A.  D.  1485,  March  1 6th,  Queen  Anne  deccafed.  Auguft  22d,  the  fame  Year 
King  Richard  was  flain  in  the  Battle  of  Bofworth. 

•  The  Inftances  that  have  been  already  given  of  the  Princes  and  Nobility  killed  in  Battle,  bar' 
baroully  executed,  and  drivea  into  Banilhment,  fully  fupport  what  has  been  fas  j.    It  may  not  be 

Vol.  II,  L  1  1  asnif* 
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In  confequence  of  thefe  Ravages  private  and  publick  Defolation  enfued. 
Houfesand  Caftles,  the  Monuments  of  more  fettled  Days,  were  demolished, 
Lands  laid  wafte,  Improvements  of  every  Kind  deftroyed,  and  this  to  fuch 
a  Degree,  that  in  fucceeding  Times  we  meet  with  variousThings  mentioned 
as  newly  introduced,  which  in  reality  had  been  well  known,  and  very 
common  many  Years  before.  It  cannot  indeed  be  conceived  that  any 
Kind  of  Cultivation  could  be  carried  on  with  Spirit,  when  the  Owners  of 
Eftates  knew  not  how  long  they  fliould  continue  fo ;  when  the  common' 
People  were  called  into  the  Field  to  fupport  the  private  Interefts  of  their 
Superiors,  embarked  now  with  this,  and  by  and  by  with  an  oppofite  Fac- 
tion, ever  pretending,  but  hardly  ever  intending  the  publick  Good.  The 
fame  Diforders  occafioned  the  continual  Decay  of  Cities,  Decreafe  of  Towns, 
and  the  utter  Subverfion  of  Villages  ;  of  all  which  we  might  have  much 
more  ample  Teftimonies,  if  more  of  the  Abbey  Chronicles  in  thefe  Times 
had  been  preferved,  though  in  refpedt  to  the  Certainty  of  the  Facts  our 
Records  afford  us  clear  and  authentic  Evidence,  confirmed  by  collateral 
Circumftances  which  put  it  beyond  all  Difpute,  and  exhibit  a  true  Picture 
of  the  ruinous  Confequences  attending  fuch  a  long  Series  of  domeftic  Dif- 
fenfions f. 

But 

amlfs  to  add  Two  or  Three  other  Examples  out  of  the  very  many  that  might  be  mentioned.  Ana 
Beauchamp,  the  Widow  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  who  brought  him  a  vaft  Eftate,  was 
ftiipped  of  it  on  his  Demife,  and  languiflied  in  a  Prifon  during  the  Reign  of  Richard,  though 
her  Daughter  was  his  Queen.  Henry  Holland  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  married  the  Sifter  of  Edward' 
the  Fourth,  adhering  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter  fled  into  the  Netherlands,  was  there  feen,  fagged 
and  barefoot,  following  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  begging  Alms.  The  Heir  of  the  noble  Fa- 
mily of  Clifford,  from  whom  defcended  the  Earls  of  Cumberland,  was  bred  up  by  a  Shepherd 
under  a  borrowed  Name,  and  underwent  innumerable  Hardships  before  his  Mother  duift  own 
him  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  In  Leland's  Itinerary  may  be  found  various  Accounts  of 
fplendid  Houfes  demolished  out  of  Hatred  to  their  Owners,  frefh  Buildings  begun  to  be  erected 
by  new  Pofleffors,  left  unfinished  at  the  next  Revolution,  and  crumbling  again  into  Ruins.  To 
this  may  be  added,  what  was  in  thofe  Days  efleemed  a  very  great  Lofs,  the  numerous  Provinces 
our  Kings  had  pofTeffed  in  France.  From  the  fame  Caufes  arofe  the  Neglect  of  Ireland,  which 
gradually  relapfed  into  that  State,  out  of  which  with  a  vaft  Expence  of  Blood  and  Treafure  it  had 
been  recovered. 

i  It  was  very  natural  in  Times  of  Co  great  Confufion  to  negleft  fuch  Fruits  and  Vegetables  as 
were  not  immediately  neceiTary  to  Subfiflence,  and  as  natural  in  quieter  Times  to  refume  tht 
DeGre  of  poffefTing  fuch  as  flouvilhed  in  the  neighbouring  Countries.  It  is  commonly  afferted 
that  Cherries  were  brought  here  A.  D.  1540,  but  Camden  affures  us,  that  they  were  brought  over 
hither  by  the  Romans  in  the  Middle  of  the  Firft  Century ;  and  the  like  might  be  (hewn  of  many 
other  Things.  As  to  the  Decay  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  we  have  already  fhewn  that 
Parliament  in  their  Supplies  provided  for  them  from  time  to  time,  and  we  may  very  well  believe 
that  the  Evil  continued  growing  notwithstanding,  fince  in  the  Eighth  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
Twelve  Thoufand  Pounds  were  deducted  for  this  Purpofe  out  of  a  Grant  made  to  the  Crown. 
The  very  fame  Year  the  Sheriff  of  Effex  and  Hertford  returned,  that  there  were  but  Two  Bo- 
roughs, Colcheftcr  and  Maiden,  able  to  fend  Burgeffcs  from  the  former,  and  that  there  were  none 
in  the  latter.     The  Truth  is,  that  in  this  Period  the  Sheriffs  excufed  at  Difcretion  the  decayed 

Boroughs 
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But  thefe  Misfortunes,  fatal  as  they  were,  would  have  been  much  more 
fo,  and  their  Effects  ftill  more  viiible,  if  the  Inconvenicncies  they  occa- 
fioned  had  not  fuggefted  certain  Remedies  which  leiTened  the  Prdfurc  of 
them  at  the  Time,  and  produced  unexpected  Advantages  in  fucceeding  Ages. 
Amongit  thefe  we  may  juilly  reckon  the  remitting  thebafer  Kindof  Tenures, 
and  more  efpecially  that  of  Villenage,  which  grew  into  Difufe,  not  from 
any  politive  Law,  but  from  the  Conviction  of  its  Inutility  and  the  clear  Ex- 
perience of  fupenor  Benefits  ariiing  from  the  Labours  of  Freemen.  This  was 
found  to  be  equally  true  in  all  Occupations  in  which  the  Bulk  of  the  People 
were  employed.  It  was  this  that  produced  the  Encouragement  given  to 
new  Manufactures  of  different  Kinds  by  the  Incorporation  of  thofe  who 
exercifed  them,  which  enabled  them  to  gain  an  Eftablifhment  from  the 
mutual  Support  of  their  Members,  and  contributed  to  increafe  and  im- 
prove them,  to  a  Degree  which  otherwife,  as  Things  then  (food,  they  could 
never  have  attained.  For  to  that  State  of  Things  we  muff,  look  back,  and 
not  form  our  Ideas  upon  that  very  different  State  in  which  they  are  at 
prefent,  and  it  will  be  a  farther  Argument  for  the  Expediency  or  rather 
Neceflity  of  Corporations,  if  we  obferve,  that  from  like  Caufes  they  were 
likewife  in  Ufe  in  other  Countries  S. 

In 

Boroughs  in  their  refpeftive  Counties,  of  which  no  Complaint  was  made,  it  being  confidered  rather 
as  a  Favour  than  a  Hardship.  Many  Cities  and  Towns  had  their  Fee- farms  diminifhed  upon  Petition, 
as  the  Reader  may  fee  in  the  laft  Chapter  of  Madox's  Firma  Burgi,  and  many  others  were  repaired 
and  beautified,  and  had  new  Privileges  beftowed  upon  them,  when  occafionally  vifited  by  any  of 
thefe  Monarchs.  There  is  yet  another  ftrong  Circumftance  in  Proof  of  what  is  advanced  in  the 
Text,  and  that  is  the  Fall  in  the  general  Price  of  Lands.  It  appears  by  the  Rewards  offered  for 
apprehending  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Richard  the  Third,  of  Money  or  Lands  at  the  Option  of  the  Receiver, 
that  the  Value  of  the  latter  was, Ten  Years  Purchafe  ;  whereas  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Simon  Langham  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  gave  a  Thoufand  Marks  for  the  Purchafe 
of  Forty  Marks  per  Annum  for  the  Maintenance  of  Four  Monks,  which  is  at  the  Rate  of  Five 
and  Twenty  Years  Purchafe.     Godwin  de  Praefulibus,  p.  1 1  6. 

g  We  have  more  than  once  expatiated  on  the  Mifery  of  Villenage,  and  endeavoured  to  expofe 
the  Mifchiefs  that  attended  it.  As  it  followed  the  Norman  Conqueft,  fo  when  the  apparent  De- 
cline of  Agriculture  conftrained  fucceeding  Kings  to  think  of  other  Methods  for  fuppiying  their 
Coffers,  they  had  Recourfe  to  incorporating  Cities  and  Towns  after  the  Example  of  their  Neigh- 
bours, and  granting  them  Privileges  in  refpeft  to  their  Trade  and  Manufactures,  in  Return  for 
which  they  received  an  annual  Rent.  In  Procefs  of  Time  leffer  Incorporations  of  Tradefmen  arid 
Artificers  took  Place,  and  for  their  Encouragement  their  Members  were  exempted  from  fervile 
Labours,  that  is,  from  remaining  Vaffals  to  the  Lord  on  whole  Efrate  they  happened  to  be  born, 
and  were  from  thence  Ailed  Freemen.  This  the  Barons  faw  with  Regret,  looking  on  it  as  a  Di- 
minution ot  their  Power,  and  took  from  time  to  time  violent  Meafures  for  their  own  Support, 
which  brought  on  that  general  Infurrection  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  they  en- 
deavoured to  procure  a  Law  to  prevent  Villains  from  giving  their  Children  Learning.  In  the 
fucceeding  Reign  a  Statute  was  actually  made  to  prevent  any  Man  who  had  not  Twenty  Shillings 
a  Year  from  putting  his  Son  Apprentice.  By  Degrees  however  this  Spiiit  of  Opprrffion  evapo- 
rated, chiefly  from  the  Exhortations  and  Examples  of  the  inferior  Clergy,   who  teprefented  it  as 
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In   like  Manner  their  Commerce,  and  ofcourfe  their  Navigation  were 
extended,  the  Elements  of  our  Knowledge  in  both  being  in   a  great  Mea- 
fure  derived  from  Foreigners,  who  were  invited  by  the  Abundance  of  our 
native  Commodities,  in   the  working  up  of  fome  and  in  the  Exportation 
of  others,  they  were  encouraged  by  our  Princes  for  the  Sake  of  Cuftoms, 
and  it  was  the  Emoluments  arifing   from   their  Induftry  which  gradually 
produced  Imitation,   and   in  fucceeding  Times  Emulation  and  Jealoufy, 
that  gave  rife  to  the  Limitation  of  the  Privileges  granted  to  Strangers,  and 
to  the  increafing   the  Powers  lodged  in  the  Hands  of  our  Companies,   be- 
caufe  by  fuch  AlTociations   the  whole  Commerce  of  Europe  was  in  thoie 
Days,  and  had  been  for  fome  Ages  before,  carried  on.    The  Policy  alfo  of 
our  Princes  in  refpedl  to  thefe  Matters  grew  more  refined,  which  appeared 
in  the  Variation  of  the  Denomination  and  Quality  of  their  Coin,  which  were 
conducted  in  fuch  Manner  in  Reference  to  the  Specie  of  other  Countries,, 
as   to   prevent    the    Impoverifhment,   and  fometimes  to  promote  the  In- 
terefts  of  their  Subjeds,  though  in  a  later  Period  fuch  Changes  were  made, 
with  different  Views,  and  with  bad  Effects '>. 

Thc 

inconfiftent  with  the  Doctrines  of  Chriftiamty,  and  engaged  many  on  their  Death-beds  to  manumit 
their  Villains.  In  Proportion  as  thefe  Hardfhips  were  relaxed,  the  Advantages  arifing  fromlnduflry 
more  clearly  appeared,  and  then  from  a  Principle  of  Intereft  the  Barons  and  Gentry  grew  more 
tradable,  and  thefe  Tenures  extinguiihed  daily,    though  fome  Hill  remained  in  the  Reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, as  appears  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Commonwealth  of  England,   Book    iii.   chap.  x. 
whence  thefe  Particulars  are  taken.     It  is  indeed  true,   that  from  Incorporations  which  were  at 
firft  neceflary,  Inconveniencies  in  Procefs  of  Time  arofe,  to  which  fuch  Remedies  have  been  ap- 
plied, as  have  had  a  greater  Effect  in  this,  than  in  mod  other  Countries,  and  is  another  Proof  of 
the  Expediency  of  that  abfolute  Authority  in  the  Legiflature,  to  relax  as  Occafion  requires  thofe 
Inftitutions,   that  in  former  Times,  and  when  the  Nation  was  in  different  Circumflances  might 
be  requifite,  and  which  for  that  Reafon  ought  to  be  preferved  no  longer  than  they  are  requifite. 
h  Companies  for  the  Management  of  Commerce  were  erected  here  from   the  fame  Motives 
with  Corporations,  becatife  they  had  already  taken  Place  in  other  Countries,  were  conceived  to 
be  necefTary  for  the  obtaining  fufficient  Funds  of  Money  and  Credit,  and  for  the  Conveniency  of 
the  Prince,  who  could  more  eafily  obtain  Affiftance  from  them  than  Individuals.     The  Succefs 
of  thefe  Companies  fupported  their  Inftitution,  they  quickened  domeftic  Trade,  fixed  themfelves 
in  foreign  Countries  where  they  obtained  extenfive  Privileges,  and  by  giving  Employment  and 
Subfiftence  initiated  Numbers  of  People  in  different  Bufineffes.  As  their  Wealth  at  Home  and  their 
Intercourfe  with  other  trading  Nations  increafed,  they  came  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  Com- 
panies and  foreign  Merchants,  who  formerly  drove  all,  and  ftill  continue  to  drive  a  great  Part  of 
the  Trade  of  England.     In  fucceeding  Periods  private  Merchants  began   to    complain  of  thefe 
Companies  as  being  in  effect  Monopolies,  and  their  Complaints  were  not  without  Reafon.     But 
at  the  fame  Time  that  this  is  faid  it  muff  likewife  be  allowed,    that  by  their  Means,   and  under 
their  Protection,   particular  Merchants  had  grown    up  into  a  Capacity   of  carrying  on  various 
Branches  of  Commerce  without  them.     It  is  requifite  to  confider  Things  of  this  Nature  with  ;.!1 
the  Circumftmccs  that  attend  them,  and  it  is  for  want  of  confiJering  Things  in  this  Light,  that 
we  treat  Eftablifhments   that  would  be   now  needlefs  or  abfurd,  as  if  thiy  had  been  always  fo, 
whereas  a  little  Rcfiedtion  will  (hew  us  the  contrary.     The  Treaties  and  Conventions  made  with 
tbe  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  King_s  of  Caftile,  the  Princes  and  Commercial  States  in  Italy,  will 
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The  Advantages  of  a  limited  over  an  abfolute  Monarchy  were  in  thefc 
Days  not  only  difcerned  but  maintained  with  Spirit  and  Freedom,  though  at 
the  lame  Time  it  muft  be  allowed  that  many  Exertions  of  Power  were  ftill 
practifed,  that  did  by  no  Means  correfpond  with  this  Doctrine.  Yet  this  fa- 
lutary  Principle  being  once  admitted,    gave  both  Room  and  Right  to  the 
Subject   to  improve  every   favourable  Opportunity  to   diftinguifh   and  to 
diminifh     fuch  Evils   by    Degrees,    which    was    chiefly   effected    by   the 
growing  Authority  of  Parliament.     The  difp  ,ted  Title  to  the  Crown  af- 
forded many   Advantages    in    this   Refpect.       The   Prince  in    Poffeffion 
wanted  at  the  fame  time  equally,  Parliamentary  Sanction   and  Parliamen- 
tary Support,  and  on  this  Account  was  well  difpofed  to  concur  with  them 
in  moft  Things,   more  efpecially  thofe  of  the   Houfe   of  York,  who  in  a 
particular  Manner  affected  Popularity.     This  enabled  them  to  provide  for 
the  Freedom  of  Elections,   for  prefcribing  Rules  of  Conduct  to  Sheriffs,  for 
maintaining  the  free  Courfe  of  Juftice,  for  promoting  Works  of  general 
Utility,  for  preventing   public   Nufances  for  private  Benefit,  and  for  en- 
couraging Induftry  in  the  lower  Sort,   the  good  Effects  of  which  began 
now  to  be  felt  as  well  as  to  appear.    Thefe  Regulations,  which  commonly 
arofe  from  the  Commons,  had  rendered  their  Confequence  equally  evident 
and  considerable.     But  in  thofe  Days  the  Power  of  the  Lower  Houfe,  for 
Reafons  already  given,   refided  chiefly  in  the  Knights  of  Shires,  and  thefe, 
though  in  a  great  Meafure  exempt  from  the   immediate  Influence   of  the 
Crown,  were  ftill  very  ftrongly  affected  from  their  clofe  Connections  with 
the  potent  Nobility,   who  in  political  Meafures  feem   to  have  been  fecure 
of  their  Support,  and  therefore  had  no  Reafbn  to  differ  with  them  in  their 
peculiar  Province,  the   guarding  the  Purfes,   protecting  the  Perfons,  and 
promoting  the  Eafe,  Freedom,  and  Welfare  of  the  People ;   who  now,  as 
hath  been  obferved,  began  to  lock  up  to  Parliament  for  obtaining  the  Be- 
nefits of  which  they  flood  in  need,  as  well  as  for  the  Redrefs  of  Grie- 
vances i. 

Henry 

fufficicntly  demonitrate  the  Truth  of  what  has  been  alerted  both  here  and  in  the  Text.  In 
Reference  to' the  Alterations  of  Coin,  there  have  been  likewife  forne  Miflakes  made;  they  .were  in 
fome  Cafes  expedient,  in  others  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  Reafons  that  are  above  given,  and  it 
is  Sufficient  to  remove  the  Notion  of  their  being  prejudicial  to  the  Subject,  by  obferving,  that 
though  the  Weight  was  frequently  altered  as  well  as  the  Denominations  of  the  Pieces,  yet  the 
Standard  was  preferved  inviolate  for  about  Four  hundred  Years. 

1  It  is  very  evident,  that  through  this  Period,  and  more  efpecially  the  latter  End  of  it,  many 
good  Laws  were  made  in  Favour  of  the  Lives,  the  Liberties,  and  Properties  of  the  People,  At  the 
fame  Time  there  was  much  Moderation  (hewn  in  the  granting  and  in  the  levying  of  Taxes,  and 
whenever  the  Situation  of  Things  would  allow,  a  great  Attention  paid  to  Commerce,  and  to  the 
Regulations  06  the  internal  Police.  But  at  the  fame  Time  it  appears,  that  though  Parliament 
were  in  many  Rcfpefts  very  mindful  of  national  Concerns,  and  very  tender  of  Men's  Peifons  and 
Properties,  yet,  which  feems.very  irreconcileable  to  thefe  Principles,  they  made  very  ftrange  politi- 
cal 
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Henry  the  Seventh  was  ftiled  by  that  Title  on  Bofvvorth  Field,  and  the 
Crown  Richard  the  Third  had  worn  that  Day  was  there  placed  upon  his 
Head  by  Sir  William  Stanley.  He  marched  directly  from  Leicefter  to  Lon- 
,don,  and  finding  a  general  Welcome,  as  well  as  Submiffion,  proceeded  foon 
after  to  his  Coronation,  and  when  this  Solemnity  was  over  held  a  Parliament. 
In  this  his  Title  was  owned,  the  Crown  entailed  on  the  Iffue  of  his 
Body,  the  Attainder  of  his  Friends  and  Adherents  annulled,  the  late  King, 
and  thofe  who  were  his  Abettors  attainted,  Tonnage,  Poundage,  and  the 
other  ufual  Subiidies  fettled  upon  him  for  Life.  To  quiet  Men's  Minds, 
he  of  his  own  Accord,  and  by  his  own  Authority,  publifhed  a  general 
Pardon,  and  to  comply  with  what  he  faw  was  the  general  Willi  of  the 
Nation  he  married  Elizabeth  the  eldefl  Daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  k. 

The 

cal  Strides  in  fancYifying  the  mod  cruel  Proceedings,  in  multiplying  Acts  of  Attainder,  and  in 
repeating  Acts  of  Relumption.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to  account  in  fome  Meafure  for 
this,  bur  as  a  Point  of  much  Intricacy  and  Importance  it  deferves  to  be  more  fully  explained.  In 
thefe  Days  the  Power  of  the  Peers  was  very  great,  their  Number  fmall,  and  when  they  met  in 
Parliament  they  were  ufually  all  on  one  Side,  and  from  the  Confideration  of  this  and  the  Defire 
of  pleafing  the  Prince,  the  Prelates  concurred  with  them.  Bun  this  was  not  all  ;  the  Commons 
were  under  the  Influence  of  the  Peers,  more  efpecially  the  Knights  of  Shires,  and  the'  Bur- 
gefles,  as  we  have  fhewn,  were  but  few.  This  Influence  arofe  from  the  Number  of  Retain- 
ers attached  to  every  Peer,  and  bound  by  folemn  Inftruments  to  concur  with  them  in  all  their 
Meafures.  A  fingle  Inftance  will  make  this  plain.  Lord  Haftings,  when  a  private  Gentleman, 
was  a  Retainer  to  the  potent  Duke  of  York,  gradually  raifed  to  the  higheft  Honours  by  his  Son 
Edward  the  Fourth.  In  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  584,  we  have  a  Copy  of  the  Bond  figned 
by  his  Retainers,  and  thefe  were  Two  Lords,  Nine  Knights,  Fifty-eight  Efquires,  and  Twenty 
Gentlemen  of  Property.  His  Influence  lay  chiefly  in  Leicefterfhire,  where  next  to  him  Sir  Wil- 
liam Catelby  had  the  greatcft  Interefl,  and  probably  fucceeded  to  the  befl  Part  of  his,  upon 
Richard's  putting  him  to  Death.  Whoever  confiders  thefe  Circumflances  attentively,  will  eafily 
difcern  that  Attainders  and  Refumptions  put  it  in  the  Power  of  the  reigning  King  to  reward  and 
flrengthen  his  Friends,  who,  as  well  as  himfelf,  regarded  their  own  Safety  and  their  own  Great- 
nefs  in  fuch  Conceflions,  and  it  was  to  quiet  the  Minds  of  the  People,  as  well  as  to  confult  the 
Welfare  of  their  Dependants,  that  together  with  thefe  they  pallid  other  Laws  of  a  milder 
Tendency. 

k  Henry  affumed  the  regal  Title  when  towards  Thirty  Years  of  Age,  and  when  of  courfe  his  Dif- 
pofition  was  fixed,  and  his  Character  formed.  He  had  long  lived  in  Exile,  expofed  to  repeated 
Dangers,  and  from  thence  in  continual  Anxiety  ;  often  betrayed  from  Principles  of  Fear  or  of 
Interefl  by  thofe  who  had  made  him  the  warmeft  Profeflions,  which  taught  him  Diftruff.  and 
Sufpicion.  As  he  had  long  known  the  Want,  as  well  as  the  Ufe  of  Money,  he  became  lludious 
to  acquire,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  By  repeated  Difappointments  he  had  acquired  a  Ha- 
bit of  finding  Refources  He  was  willing  to  receive  Advice  from  thofe  he  thought  capable  of 
giving  it,  but  having  from  thence  formed,  perfifted  Aeadily  in  his  Refolutions.  By  living  in 
continual  Difficulties  he  had  little  Elevation  of  Sentiment,  and  made  up  by  Vigilance  and 
Attention  that  Want  of  Vivacity  which  Nature  had  denied  him.  The  Courfe  of  his  Reign  was 
filled  with  Events  no  way  calculated  to  alter  his  Manner  of  Thinking.  The  Victory  of  Bofworth 
decided  the  Difpute,  but  he  very  well  knew  did  not  fettle  the  Opinions  of  the  People.  His  Flril 
Care  was  to  remove  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  from  Sheriff  Hutton  to 
the  Tower.  He  placed  his  Confidence  in  the  Companions  of  his  Misfortunes  and  the  Authors  of 
his  Succefs,    the  Adherents  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter.     He  extended  it  afterwards  chiefly  to  the 

Clergy 
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The  Hiftory  of  this  Reign  hath  been  fo  often,  and  fo  fully  written* 
that  it  will  be  necelfary  for  our  Purpofe,  only  to  run  over  fuccinctly 
the  principal  Events  at  Home,  the  King's  Conduct,  in  regard  to  fo- 
reign States,  and  then,  which  concerns  us  moft,  to  contemplate  his 
legal  and  political  Institutions.  The  Storms  that  had  fo  long  agitated 
the  Nation,  though  they  fubfided  for  the  prefent,  were  quickly  felt  again 
when  the  King's  victorious  Army  was  difmiifed,  except  the  Corps  of  Fifty 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  whom,  partly  for  State,  and  partly  for  the  imme- 
diate Safety  of  his  Perfon,  he  retained.  In  his  Progrefs  to  York,  with  an 
Intention  to  fettle  a  regular  Government  in  the  Northern  Counties,  he  was 
Suddenly  alarmed  with  the  News  of  Two  Iniurrections,  one  by  the  Yifcount 
Lovel,  and  the  other  by  the  Two  Staffords.  He  allembled  haftily  a  fmall 
Force  under  his  Uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  in  the 
Field  published  a  general  Pardon  to  fuch  as  returned  to  their  Duty,  This 
diflulved  the  Forces  under  Lord  Lovel,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  protected  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  Sifter  to  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  and  Richard  the  Third,  to  whom  he  had  been  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Upon  the  News  of  this  the  Staffords  in  like  Manner  dif- 
banded  their  Men,  and  took  Shelter  themfelves  in  a  Sanctuary  I. 

A  VIOLENT 

Clergy  and  to  the  Lawyers,  whom  he  found  moft  ufeful  in  his  Affairs,  and  whom  he  could  re- 
ward without  Expence.  He  raifed  his  Uncle  Jafper  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  Title  of  Duke  of 
Bedford,  his  Father-in-law  Lord  Stanley  he  made  Earl  of  Derby,  and  reftored  to  the  Family  of 
Courtney  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Devon.  In  his  Firft  Parliament  the  Houfe  of  Peers  was  fcarce  Thirty 
in  Number,  and  though  by  his  dextrous  Management  he  obtained  many  Things  from  the  Com- 
mons, yet,  as  the  Continuation  of  the  Abbey  of  Crowland,  which  ends  here,  plainly  fliews  it 
was  not  without  manv  Altei  cations,  mure  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  attainting  thole  who  had  been 
in  the  Field  with  his  Competitor  ;  and  h.01  gh  he  got  over  this  for  the  prefent,  yet  he  wifely 
adopted  their  Sentiments  whooppoled  it  on  a  future  Occafion.  Btfides  the  .ufual  Grants  he  ob- 
tained a  Tenth  from  the  Clergy,  and  as  a  Pledge  of  their  Fidelity  borrowed  a  fmall  Sum  of  the 
City  of  Loudon.  His  Courage  was  never  doubted  ;  his  Conduct,  or  as  fame.call  it  Cunning,  was 
uniform  through  his  Life. 

1  This  Francis  Vifcount  Lovel,  with  Sir  Humphry  Stafford  and  his  Brother  Thomas,  had,  after 
the  Defeat  at  Bofworth,  taken  Sanctuary  at  Colchefttr.  But  as  foon  as  they  had  Intelligence  of 
the  King's  Progrefs  they  departed  into  the  Countiies  where  they  had  Intereft,  and  with  wonder- 
ful Celerity  allembled  great  Forces.  The  Staffords  took  Gloucefter,  and  were  on  the  Point  of 
attacking  Worcefter.  Lord  Lovel,  who,  though  his  principal  Seat  was  in  Oxfordfhire,  had 
an  Efhite  alfo  in  Yorkfhire,  alfembled  his  Troopsvat  Rippon,  and  from  thence  intended  to  have 
marched  directly  to  Yotk.  Thefe  Iniurrections,  though  as  fuddenly  quafhed  as  they  were  raifed, 
were  in  fact  the  moft  dangerous  to  which  the  King  was  expofed  ;  for  he  was  in  a  Counrty  uni- 
verfally  difaffected,  fo  that  he  could  have  had  no  Reliance  on  the  Ptople,  if  he  had  raifed 
them.  His  fole  Refource  was  in  the  Nobility  w  ho  attended  him,  and  their  Retinues,  which 
having  embodied  he  fent  under  his  Uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  flop  the  Progrefs  of  Lord 
Lovel,  and  the  Duke  proclaiming  Pardon  to  all  without  Diftinction  who  came  in  and  fuhirsittc-d, 
this  caufed  a  Wavering  in  Lovel's  tumultuous  Followers,  which  he  perceiving  left  them  in  the 
Night,  and  proceeded  to  Sir  Thomas  Broughton's  in  Lancafhire,  on  which  they  fubmitted  and 
difperfed.     The  Staffords  fell  into  a  like  Patrick,  retired  to  Culnham  in  Bcrkftiire,  aud  claimed 

the 
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A  violent  Fermentation  in  Men's  Minds  ftill  remaining,  the  next  At- 
tempt to  uilturb  Henry  was  more  deliberately  concerted,  and  from  thence 
attended  with  more  formidable  Effects.  Richard  Simons,  a  Piieft  at  Ox- 
ford, having  under  his  Tuition  a  Youth  of  comely  Perfon,  graceful  Mien, 
and  quick  Parts,  though  of- mean  Parentage,  refolved  to  make  Ufe  of 
him,  to  raife  them  both  out  of  that  low  Condition  in  which  Nature  had 
placed  them.  In  order  to  this  he  inftrudted  him  to  perfonate  a  Prince  of 
the  Houfe  of  York,  and  in  this  Scheme  met  with  all  the  Succefs  he  could 
wifll  in  the  Docility  and  circumfpect  Behaviour  of  his  Pupil.  What 
chiefly  fvvelled  his  Hopes,  were  the  Rumours  that  flew  abroad,  and  were 
greedily  received,  that  the  Sons  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  were  yet 
jiving  fomewhere  in  Obfcurity  Abroad,  and  that  Edward  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  only  Son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  to  which  Place  King  Henry  had  removed  him.  The  Firft  of  thefe 
Reports  was  raifed  to  flatter  the  Hopes  of  fuch  as  had  an  Affection  for 
Edward's  Family,  and  the  latter  to  render  the  King  odious  to  his  Subjects. 
When  the  Prieft;  had  fufficiently  instructed  his  Scholar,  he  went  with  him 
privately  into  Ireland,  where,  as  a  Prince  of.the  Heufe  of  Plantagenet,  he 
was  joyfully  received  by  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  even  by  the  greateft  Per- 
fons  in  the  Kingdom,  and  without  Helitation  proclaimed,  and  foon  after 
•with  great  Solemnity  crowned.  He  was  there  alfo  joined  by  fome  of  the 
principal  Malecontents  who  had  fled  out  of  England,  and  by  a  fmall  Body 
of  veteran  German  Troops  furnifhed  by  Margaret  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy. 
With  thefe  Forces  he  landed  in  Lancashire,  where  a  Number  of  his  Confe- 
derates were  ready  to  receive  him.  He  thence  marched  through  Yorkshire 
into  Nottinghamlhire,  and  the  King  advancing  from  Coventry  into  the 
fame  County,  the  Armies  met  at  the  Village  of  Stoke,  where  after  an  ob- 
stinate Difpute,  in  which  moft  of  their  chief  Leaders  were  flain,  the  Rebels 
were  totally  defeated.  Simons  the  Prieft  and  his  Pupil  were  taken,  the 
former  thruft  into  a  Dungeon  for  Life,  the  latter  made  a  Turnfpit  in  the 
King's  Kitchen,  and  afterwards  his  Falconer  m. 

The 

the  Protection  of  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon.  The  King  recovered  from  his  Surprize,  made  fuch  ftri<ff. 
Inquifitions  in  Yorkfhire,  as  ftruck  a  great  Terror  through  the  Commons.  He  afterwards  caufed 
the  Privilege  of  Culnham  to  be  examined  in  the  King's  Bench,  where  it  was  found  that  the  Grant 
of  KingKeuwulf  did  not  render  it  a  Sanctuary  for  Treafon,  on  which  the  Staffords  were  taken 
out  by  Force,  Sir  Humphry  tried  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  his  Brother  pardoned.  For  his 
farther  Secuiity  the  King  fome  Years  after  procured  a  Bull  from  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  refpeft 
to  Traitors  taking  San&uary.  The  Reader  will  difcern  from  hence  the  ftrange  State  of  this  Country 
at  this  Juncture,  and  with  all  this  Monarch's  Dexterity  in  managing  his  Lawyers  at  Home,  and 
his  Influence  Abroad  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  Engines  he  continued  to  ufe  through  the 
Comfe  of  his  Reign 

m  As  we  differ  a  little  in  the  Text  from  what  is  aflerted  by  moft  of  our  Hiftorians,  it  may  feem 
"ceceflary  to  explain  it  here.  They  fay  that  the  Piieft  firft  inftructedhis  Pupil  to  call  himfelf  the  Son 

of 
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The  King  after  his  Victory  continued  his  Progrefs  through  the  North, 
to  extinguiih  the  Embers  of  Rebellion,  and  on  his  Return  to  London, 
to  fatisfy'  the  Defires  of  the  People,  caufed  the  Queen,  who  had  born  him 
n  Prince,  to  be  crowned  with  great  Splendour.  The  Parliament  having 
granted  him  a  Supply  for  affifting  their  old  Allies  the  People  of  Bretagne 
to  preferve  their  Liberties,  the  Inhabitants  of  Durham  and  the  adjacent 
Country  abiblutely  refufed  to  pay  what  was  alTeifed  on  them,  and  Henry 
Earl  of  Northumberland  by  the  King's  exprefs  Commands  endeavouring  to 
levy  the  Tax,  a  Tumult  enfued,  in  which,  with  many  of  his  Servants,  he 
was  murthered.  In  order  to  reftore  Quiet  in  thefe  Parts,  and  to^do  Juftice 
on  the  Earl's  Murtherers,  the  King  difpatched  the  Earl  of  Surry  North- 
wards with  a  fmall  Force,  and  followed  himfelf,  as  in  that  refpect  he  was 
always  ready,  with  an  Army.  The  Rebels  in  the  mean  time  were  become 
more  numerous,  and  formidable,  and  had  engaged  Sir  John  Egremont  to 
put  himfelf  at  their  Head,  profiling  their  Intentions  to  maintain  their  Li- 
berties. But  the  Earl  of  Surry  advancing  with  great  Celerity,  their  Hearts 
failing  them,  they  were  enfily  dilperfed,  the  chief  Actors  in  the  Firlt  Riot 
taken  and  executed,  but  Sir  John  efcaped  into  the  Low  Countries,  from 
whence  it  was  conjectured  that  there  was  more  in  his  Infurrection  than 
appeared. 

of  King  Edward,  but  afterwards  to  ftile  himfelf  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  Change  feems  not  a 
little  improbable.  Hut  a  Perfon  of  better  Authority  than  any  of  them,  Bernard  Andrea?,  who  at 
this  Time,  as  we  find  in  Rymer,  Tom.  xii.  p.  317,  was  Poet  Laureat  to  King  Henry,  affirms  that 
he  gave  himfelf  out  for  the  Son  of  King  Edward,  and  as  fuch  was  proclaimed  in  Ireland.  This 
feems  the  mofl-  probable  for  Three  Reafons  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  Report  being  current,  that 
the  Two  Sons  of  Edward  were  alive,  it  would  have  been  fetting  them  alide,  to  have  owned  tho 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whofe  Title  was  inferior  to  theirs.  In  the  next  Place,  Henry's  Sufpicions  led 
him  to  feize  the  Queen  Mother,  and  to  confifcate  her  Efhte,  and  alfo  to  imprifon  the  Marquis  of 
Dorfct  her  Son,  who  might  be  both  prefumed  to  have  a  Tendernefs  for  a  Son  and  Brother,  but 
could  hardly  be  thought  Friends,  efpecially  againft  a  Daughter  and  Sifter,  to  the  Son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  whom  they  had  perfecuted.  Laftly,  John  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  came  over  to  the  Aflithnce 
of  Lambert,  and  commanded  his  Forces,  had  been  by  Richard  III.  preferred  in  the  Succeffion  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  King  brought  the  Earl  of  Warwick  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  (hewed  him  to  the  Nobility,  which  he  might  do,  to  difprove  the  Rumour  of  his  having  caufed 
him  to  be  murdered.  However  this  Pretender  was  owned  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
darc,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  many  of  the  Peers  and  Prelates  of  Ireland,  fome  of  the  former 
coming  over  with  him  into  Lancafhire,  with  Martin  Swart,  who  commanded  Two  thoufaud  Ger- 
mans, fent  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy.  It  is  certain,  that  he,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  fome  other  Irifli  Men  of  Quality,  were  killed  in  the  Eattle  of 
Stoke.  But  Francis  Vifcount  Lovel,  and  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  efcaped,  and  lived  concealed 
long  after.  Henry  had  given  Directions  to  fpare  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  that  from  him  he  might 
know  the  Bottom  of  this  Bufinefs,  to  prevent  which,  and  the  Conferences  that  might  have  at- 
tended his  Difcoveries,  it  is  alfo  faid  that  he  was  killed.  This  mould  feem  another  Circum- 
ftance  not  very  compatible  with  Lambert's  palling  for  tihe  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  to  which  Henry 
had  already  every  Information  in  his  Power  ;  whereas  if  he  fet  up  for  the  Son  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  he  might  well  defire  to  know  on  what  Grounds  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy  and  the  E^rl 
gave  Countenance  to  fuch  an  ImpoUure. 

Vol.  II.  Mmm  But 
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But  notwithstanding  the  Severity  with  which  thefe  Northern  M-n  were 
treated,  a  new  Tax  fome  time  after  produced  a  frefh  Rebellion  in  Cornwall, 
attended  with  more  alarming  Appearances.  For  thefe  Men,  though 
headed  only  by  a  Lawyer  and  a  Blackfmith,  after  killing  fome  of  the  Col- 
lectors of  the  Subfidy,  marched  through  the  Heart  of  the  Kingdom,  with- 
out committing  any  Spoil,  directly  towards  the  Capital.  In  their  Way  they 
were  joined  by  Lord  Audley,  and  came  as  far  as  Blackheath,  where  not 
without  fome  Bloodfhed  they  were  beaten  and  difperfed,  their  Three  Leaders 
being  taken  and  executed  n.  Yet  the  Mifchief  did  not  end  here,  for  out  of 
the  Allies  of  this  Fire  arofe  the  laft  Flame  of  civil  Diilenfion  which  di- 
fturbed  this  Reign,  the  Caufes  and  Progrefs  of  which  we  fhall  as  briefly  as. 
gofiible  relate. 

The  Report  that  One  of  the  Sons  of  Edward  the  Fourth  remained  fKli 
alive  continued  to  prevail,  and  a  young  Man  arriving  in  Ireland  Ailing 
himfelf  Richard  Duke  of  York,  was  received  as  fuch  by  many,  and  amongft 
thefe  fome  Perfons  of  Diftinction.  He  was  invited  from  thence  by  the 
French  King  Charles  the  Eighth,  with  whom  Henry  was  at  War,  and  on 
his  Arrival  at  Paris  had  all  the  Honours  fhewn  him  due  to  the  Rank  which 
he  afliimed.  A  Peace  being  concluded  between  the  Two  Kings,  he  retired 
to  the  Court  of  Margaret  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  who  acknowledged  him  as 
her  Nephew,  affigned  him  a  Guard,  and  willingly  received  and  entertained 
fuch  Englifh  Gentlemen,  who  were  not  a  few,  or  of  mean  Quality,  as 
reforted  to  him.  This  occafioned  many  Jealoufies  and  various  difaftrous 
Events  in  England,  tillHenry  by  indefatigable  Enquiries  traced  out,  and  with, 

*  The  Rebellion  in  the  North  flowed  from  Two  Sources,  Diflike  to  the  Meafures  of  his  Go- 
vernment, and  Difaffection  to  Henry's  Title  and  Perfon.  Thefe  concurred  in  the  popular  Hatred 
to  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  Man  of  a  haughty  Temper,  who  had  undertaken  in  a  rough- 
Manner  the  Execution  of  a  harfh  Bufinefs,  and  was  befides  obnoxious  for  having  defcrted  King 
Richard^  whofe  Memory  was  very  dear  to  thefe  Northern  People,  for  Reafons  that  fully  appear  in, 
Drake's  Hiftory  of  York.  The  Earl  of  Surry  having  extinguifhed  this  Fire,  Henry  went  in  Per- 
fon to  the  laif-mentioned  City,  where  he  caufed  the  Firft  Stirrer  in  this  Commotion,  John  r. 
Chambre  or  Chamberlain,  to  be  hanged  on  a  very  high  Gibbet  in  the  Midlt  of  a  fquare  Gallows** 
upon  which  hung  Numbers  of  his  Companions.  He  then  left  Sir  Richard  Tunflall  to  levy  the. 
Tax  to  the  lafr  Penny,  and  to  fine  and  ranfom  inferior  Offenders,  according  to  his  CufVom  of 
turning  every  Thing  to  Profit.  The  Tax  againff.  which  the  Cornifh  rofe,  was  granted  on  ac- 
count of  the  Scots  War,  in  which  thefe  People  conceived  they  had  no  Concern,  from  a  Conceit- 
that  the  Northern  People  by  their  Tenures  were  bound  to  defend  thcmfelves.  They  declared 
againft  the  King's  Minifttrs,  who  they  faid  put  him  upan  fleecing  his  People,  and  they  committed 
no  Devastations  in  their  Paflnge,  in  Hopes  of  making  it  a  common  Caufe,  and  were  efpecially 
nerfuaded  that  the  People  of  Kent  would  join  them,  in  which  however  they  were  difaj>peinted.. 
Their  coming  to  Deptford  occafioned  a  great  Difhirbance  in  the  City  of  .London,  though  the. 
Ring  had  encamped  a  numerous  Army  on  St.  George's  Fields  to  cover  them.  As  foon  the  Re- 
bels were  defeated,  Henry,  to  fhew  that  he  could  piaife  as  well  as  punifh,  fent  Com miffi oners  into^ 
Kent  to  acknowledge  in  very  fhong  Terms  his  Senfe  of  the  Loyalty  of  that  County,  the  Effects. 
«t'  whkM  appeared  fooa  after,  when  EerkiiLcame  with  his  Ships  upon  their  Coaff. 

unrelenting 
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■nrelenting Severity  destroyed  the  moft  formidable  of  his  Adherent;)0.  This 
threw  fuch  a  Damp  on  his  Defigns,  that,  to  prevent  his  Ca'ufe  from  finking 
into  Oblivion,  this  Adventurer,  whom  our  Hiflorians  call  Perkin  Warbeck, 
with  a  few  hundred  Men  put  to  Sea,  and  anchored  with  his  fmall  Fleet  in  the 
Downs,  hoping  that  the  People  in  Kent  would  have  rifen  in  his  Favour. 
In  this  he  was  not  only  miftaken,  but  narrowly  efcaped  being  furprized, 
lofing  One-fourth  Part  of  his  Men,  who  were  feized  on  their  Landing,  and 
who  were  all  of  them  afterwards  executed. 

He  thereupon  failed  again  into  Ireland,  and  from  thence,  by  the  Advice  of 
the  few  who  ftill  adhered  to  him,  he  pafTed  over  into  Scotland.  James  the 
Fourth  received  him  with  great  Courtefy  and  Kindnefs,  at  the  Interceflion 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  French  King,  and  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy, treating  him  as  a  Prince,  which  Character  it  is  on  all  Hands  agreed 
He  with  great  Dexterity  fuftained.  In  his  Court,  and  with  the  King's 
Confent  he  married  the  Lady  Katherine  Gordon,  who  was  that  Monarch's 
Relation,  and  in  the  War  that  broke  out  between  the  Two  Kings  he  en- 

•  The  Spirit  of  Confufion  which  had  Co  long  reigned  continued  frill  as  frrong  as  ever,  from 
the  Jealoufies  of  fome,  the  Ambition  of  others,  and  the  Defpair  of  Numbers.  This  kept  the 
Nation  in  a  refllefs  Condition,  and  no  Doubt  weakened  in  no  fmall  Degree  the  Endeavours  of 
theKing  and  Parliament  to  promote  public  Tranquillity ;  which,  for  hisown  and  his  Family's  Sake, 
was  Henry's  Intereft  by  promulgating  wholefome  Laws  for  eradicating  old  Abufes,  and  pro- 
moting general  Induftry.  The  Rumour  of  the  Duke  of  York's  being  in  France  roufed  the  At- 
tention of  fuch  as  wiltied  to  raife  their  own  Fortunes  by  another  Revolution.  Sir  George 
Nevil,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  many  other  Gentlemen  reforted  to  him  there,  as  did  likewifc  one 
Frion  (with  what  View  the  Reader  will  for  himfelf  determine)  who  had  been  the  King's  French 
Secretary.  They  fent  over  fuch  flattering  Accounts  to  the  Friends  of  the  Family  of  York,  as 
put  them  in  Motion,  and  induced  them  to  fend  over  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  a  Man  of  Rank  and 
Character,  who  knew  perfectly  the  Son  of  King  Edward,  to  fettle  their  Sentiments.  He  af- 
fured  them  that  this  young  Man  was  certainly  that  Prince,  and  his  Report  had  fuch  Effects  as 
alarmed  the  King  exceedingly.  He  took  Two  Methods  to  defeat  thefe  Defigns,  the  Firfl  was 
attempting  to  prove  the  Murder  of  the  Two  Princes  by  Richard,  from  the  Evidence  of  Sir  James 
Tirrel,  who  was  faid  to  have  directed  that  execrable  Deed,  and  one  Dighton,  who  it  was  believed 
had  performed  it.  Lord  Bacon  agrees  that  in  this  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful.  The  next  Step 
was  to  difcover  who  this  Adventurer  really  was,  ia  which  he  was  efteemed  to  have  been  more 
lucky,  and  published  a  plaufible  Narrative,  which  Nobody  durft  contradict.  His  moll  effectual 
Engine  was  the  corrupting  fome  of  the  pretended  Duke's  Adherents,  and  in  confequence  of  their 
Informations,  Sir  Simon  Montfoi  t,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  Dawbeny,  Efq;  and  feveral 
other  Gentlemen,  were  convicted  and  executed.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  fome  other  Clergy- 
men of  Character,  were  condemned,  but  not  put  to  Death.  At  length  Sir  Robert  Clifford  cameover, 
accepted  the  King's  Mercy,  and  accufed  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Henry's  Father-in-law,  his  own  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  very  Man  who  fet  the  Crown  upon 
his  Head,  all  which  could  not  foften  his  Refentment.  Sir  William  was  couvicted  and  fuffered ; 
and  by  his  Attainder  Forty  thoufand  Marks  ia  ready  Money,  and  Thres  thoufand  Pounds  a 
Year  came  to  the  Crow  n. 
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tered  England  with  a  Scottish  Army,  and  published  a  Kind  of  Manifesto 
againft  Henry,  couched  in  very  plaufible  Terms  p. 

In  this  Expedition  he  met  with  little  or  no  Support,  and  upon  a  Treaty 
between  the  Two  Nations,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  again  into  Ireland  with 
his  Confort,  and  was  there  fo  well  received,  as  to  be  able  with  the  Forces  he 
xaifed  to  befiege  the  City  of  Waterford  ;  being  repulfed  from  thence,  and 
receiving  an  Invitation  from  the  Cornifh,  who  had  met  with  his  Proclama- 
tion in  their  Expedition  to  Blackheath,  he  readily  accepted  it,  and  with  a  few 
of  his  Followers  croffed  over  to  them.  In  a  very  iliort  Space  he  drew  to- 
gether an  Army  of  refolute  Men,  and  with  them  came  before  Exe- 
ter, which  he  attacked  with  great  Fury ;  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he 
from  thence  marched  to  Taunton.  The  King's  Forces  approaching,  he, 
notwithstanding  his  Adherents  were  difpofed  to  rifle  a  Battle,  withdrew 
from  them  with  a  few  of  his  Affociates,  and  flying  to  Beaulieu,  put  him- 
felf  there  into  Sanctuary.  Yet  finding  the  Place  foon  after  inverted  by  a  Body 
of  Horfe,  on  the  Promife  of  his  Life  being  fpared,  he  came  out  and  fur- 
rendered  to  the  King.  When  he  was  thus  in  his  Power,  he  made  a  Con- 
feflion,  which  was  rendered  publick,  and  his  Lady,  who  was  taken  a  little 
after  him,  was  very  kindly  treated,  and  fent  to  remain  with  the  Queen. 

.  This  unfortunate  Man  being  left  in  a  Sort  of  free  Cuftody,  efcaped  from 
his  Keepers,  endeavouring  to  fly  out  of  the  Kingdom,  but  finding  this  alto- 
gether impracticable,  applied  himfelf  to  the  Prior  of  Sheene,  at  whofe  Inter- 
ceffion  his  Life  was  once  more  fpared.  This  did  not  however  hinder  his  being 

P  This  Proclamation  was  preferved  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  is  publifhed  at  large  by  Lord 
Bacon,  notwithftanding  it  contains  a  very  different  Picture  of  Henry's  Reign  from  that  exhibited 
by  his  Lordfhip.  In  this  Piece,  the  Perfon  ftiling  himfelf  Duke  of  York  gives  a  very  fuccinct 
Account  of  his  Prefervation  when  his  Brother  was  murdered,  yet  commends  in  other  Refpects 
Richard's  Adm'miftration,  laments  the  Fate  of  Sir  William  Stanley  and  other  noble  Perfons  who  had 
fuffered  in  his  Caufe,  charges  Henry  with  employing  none  but  mean  and  interefted  Miniiters, 
whom  he  enumerates.  Affirms,  that  though  he  pretended  to  have  deflxoyed  a  Tyrant,  he  was 
himfelf  a  greater,  inftanciog  his  Oppreffions,  Talliages,  and  Exactions,  all  which  he  promifed  to 
remove  in  cafe  of  Succefs,  and  to  govern  as  Edward  the  Fourth  had  done  in  the  latter  Part  of 
his  Reign.  He  promifes  a  Reward  of  a  Thoufand  Pounds  in  Money,  and  One  hundred  Marks 
a  Year,  to  whoever  mould  kill  or  take  his  Enemy  (King  Henry)  and  concludes  with  declaring, 
that  the  King  of  Scots  affifted  him  upon  Principles  of  Generofity  and  Honour,  and  had  not  ex- 
acted from  him  any  Conditions  whatever.  This  Declaration  produced  no  Effect,  probably  for 
thefe  Reafons :  The  principal  Perfons  attached  to  the  Houfe  of  York  were  already  put  to 
Death,  fled  to  Sandtuai  y,  or  in  Piifon.  The  People  in  the  Northern  Counties  had  been  al- 
ready ex por  d  to  fuch  fhict  Inquifitions,  and  fuch  fevere  Treatment,  that  their  Spirits  were 
broke.  Laltlv,  he  came  in  with  an  Army  of  Scot?,  againfl  whom  thefe  People  had  an  hereditary 
Hatred.  Henry  the  Seventh  had  in  this  Refpect  the  good  Fortune  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Ik 
encountered  and  deftroyed  in  Detail,  Enemies  that  probably  might  have  borne  him  down,  if 
they  had  attacked  him  at  once  ar.d  in  Conceit. 
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expofed  in  the  moft  ignominious  Manner,  after  which  he  was  fhut  up  in 
the  Tower.  There  it  was  faid  that  he  contrived  to  make  his  own  Efcape, 
and  to  have  perfuaded  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  to  have  gone  with  him, 
for  which  they  were  both  indicted,  convicted,  and  fuffered  Death,  though 
in  different  Ways.  Thefe  Proceedings  were  attended  with  Circumftances 
that  occaiioned  many  Sufpicions,  and  certain  it  is,  that  in  providing  for  his 
own  Security  and  that  of  his  Family,  the  King  ftooped  to  and  perlifted  in 
Arts  little  fuited  to  the  Majefty  of  a  Prince,  and  a&ed  alfo  in  feveral  In- 
stances with  a  Severity  which  even  the  Pretence  of  Neceflity  (much  lefs 
Reafon  of  State)  could  never  excufeq. 

1 

In  refpect  to  the  Realm  of  Ireland,  the  King  a&ed  with  much  more 
Temper  and  Lenity,  though  it  mould  feem  that  he  had  met  there  with 
more  and  greater  Provocation  than  in  England.  This  however  muft  be 
afcribed  to  his  refined  Policy ;  for  he  knew  not  only  the  fmall  Number  of  his 
Friends  amongft  the  Inhabitants,  who  were  generally  attached  to  the  Houfe 
of  York,  but  alfo  the  great  Declenlion  of  the  Englifh  Intereft,  and  there- 
fore he  foothed  the  Nobility  in  that  Country  till  fuch  Times  as  his  Affairs 
were  in  better  Order,  and  he  was  more  thorougly  informed  of  the  Nature  of 
thofe  Remedies  that  were  fitteft  to  be  applied.  He  then  acted  with  Firmnefs 

'  The  Confeffion  -of  Perkin  Waibeck,  mentioned  by  the  King,  when  It  wns  firft  taken,  in  x 
Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Waterford  (18th  Oft.  1497)  repeatedly  read  by  himfelf,  and  at  the  Place 
of  Execution,  did  not  afford  full  Satisfaction  in  thofe  Days,  when  the  Multitude  beheld  his  Mi- 
feiics  with  AYonder,  and  many  amongft  them  with  Pity.     A  Prieft  defirous  of  availing  himfelf 
of  popular  Difcontent,  carried  one   Ralph  Wilford   the  Son  of  a  Shoemaker  of  London  into 
Kent,  where  he  endeavoured  to   make   him  pafs  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  for   which  the  poor 
Creature  was  hanged.     This  fome  think  flattened  the  Fate  of  the  Earl  himfelf,  which  was  moft 
pitiable,  as  he  was  clearly  incapable  of  committing  any  Crime,  being  fo  ignorant,  that  he  did  not 
know  one  Animnl  from  another  (Hall  Henry  vii.  fol.  50.)    In  Ireland,  a  Confpiracy  was  formed  ia 
Favour  of  a  Bafiard  Son  of  Richard  the  Third,  who  had  been  kept  long  in  Prifon,  and  finilhed  his 
Days  there  at  this  Juncture.    Edmund  Earl,  or  as  the  Continuation  of  Fabian's  Chronicle  calls  him 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  retiring  on  fome  Difcontent  into  Flanders,  the  King  full  of  Jealoufy  directed  Sir 
Robert  Curfon  Governor  of  the  Caflle  of  Hamme  to  defert  to  him,  and  to  give  him  the  more  Credit 
caufed  him,  together  with  the  Earl  and  Five  more,  to  be  folemnly  accurfed  as  his  Enemies  at  St.  Paul's 
Crofs.  Upon  his  Informations  many  People  of  Quality  werearrefted,  and  Sir  James  Tirrel,  Banneret 
and  Governor  of  the  Caflle  of  Guifnes,  who  had  failed   the  King's  Expeftations   in  proving  the 
Death  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  his  Brother,  Sir  John  Windham  and  others  were  executed  for 
holding   a  Ccrrefpondence  with   him.     Philip  Arch-duke   of  Auftria,  under  whofe  Protection 
Suffolk  lived  in  the  Low  Countries,  becoming  King  of  Caftile  in  Right  of  his  Wife  Joan,   in  his 
PaiTige  with  her  to  Spain  was  driven  by  a  Storm  on  the  Coaft  of  England,  and    landed  at  Fal- 
mouth.    The  King  to  do  him   Honour  invited  him  to  his  Court,  and  treated  him  with  much 
Magnificence  as  well  as  Kindnefs,  yet  before  he  fuffered  him  to  depart,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
fend  for  Suffolk,  who  was  carried  to  Calais,  from  thence  brought  over  under  a  ftrong-Guard  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  when  he  had  remained  fome  Years   (the  King  having  promifed 
his  Life  to  his  Brother  of  Spain)  He  was,  as  Lord  Herbert  fays,  beheaded  without  le"al  Caufc 
hy  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  conieciuence,  as  it  was  thought,  of  his  Father's  Injunction. 
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and  Vigour,  lending  over  Sir  Edward  Poynings  with  the  Title  of  Deputy, 
who  was  a  Man  of  Relblution  and  Wifdom.  He  carried  with  him  a  com- 
petent Force,  and  executed  his  Inftructions  with  Spirit  and  Moderation, 
but  being  aware  of  the  Inerficicy  of  fuch  temporary  Expedients,  he  went  a 
great  deal  farther,  and  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  the  fole  falutary 
Inftrument  of  public  Safety,  fettled  a  permanent  Conititution,  and  by  the 
Act  that  bears  his  Name,  fecured  a  lafting  Reputation  to  himfelf,  and 
fixed  on  a  found  and  folid  Balis,  the  Connection  between  the  Kingdoms, 
to  the  mutual  Advantage  of  them  both,  and  to  the  Honour  of  the  Nation, 
by  whofe  fpontaneous  Suffrages  this  Statute  was  enacted  r. 

The  Conduct  of  Henry,  in  regard  to  Scotland,  was  -equally  artful  and 
cautious,  regulated  by  the  Circumltances  of  that  Nation,  and  his  own  In- 
clinations to  maintain  Peace,  and  prevent  as  far  as  poffible  any  Interrup- 
tion from  thence  of  his  own  Deligns,  either  foreign  or  domeltick.  In  the 
Beginning  of  his  Reign  James  the  Third  retook  Dunbar,  and  as  Henry's 
Affairs  were  at  that  Time  embarralfed,  this  did  not  occafion  a  War  or  pre- 
vent a  Repetition  of  Truces  during  the  Remainder  of  that  unfortunate  Mo- 
narch's Reign,  who,  after  a  long  Succeffion  ofDifputes,  was  at  lalt  flain  in 
a  civil  War  by  his  own  Subjects,  in  which  however  Henry  took  no  Part. 
James  the  Fourth  was  a  Prince  of  an  active  and  martial  Spirit ;  his  Subjects 
retained  their  old  Jealoufies  and  Prejudices  againft  their  Neighbours,  which 

r  The  Firft  Plan  of  a  regular  eftablifhed  Government  in  Ireland  was  laid  in  the  Statutes  made 
in  a  Parliament  held  at  Kilkenny  in  the  40th  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  his  Son  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  poffelTed  by  Inheritance  in  Right  of  his  Wife  One  Third  Part  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  greateff  Part  of  this  fell  through  the  Mortimers  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  Father  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  who  governed  here  near  Ten  Years,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  equally  gained  the 
Hearts  of  both  the  Englilh  and  Irifh,  and  was  the  Source  of  that  univerfal  AfFeftion  borne  there 
to  hi»  Family.  This  proved  a  great  Detriment  to  the  Kingdom,  for  moft  of  the  Heads  of  the 
great  Englifh  Houfes  came  over  hither  in  his  and  his  Children's  Quarrel,  in  which  many  of  them 
loft  their  LiveF.  The  native  Irifh,  and  Numbers  of  the  Englifh  who  intermarried  with  and 
adopted  their  Manners,  acquired  with  Eafe  in  this  Situation  of  Things  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Kingdom,  fo  that  the  Government  and  Laws  were  retrained  within  the  narrow  Bounds  of  what 
was  called  the  Englifh  Pale,  which  comprehended  only  Four  fmall  Counties.  In  this  State  of  Af- 
fairs Sir  Edward  Poynings  came  to  the  Adminiftration,  and  pafled  his  famous  Aft,  by  which 
all  the  Statutes  made  in  England  before  that  Time  were  rendered  of  Force  in  Ireland.  He 
alfo  provided  by  another  Law,  that  no  Aft  fhould  be  propounded  in  any  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
but  fuch  as  fhould  be  firft  tranfmitted  to  England  and  approved  by  the  King  and  Council  under 
the  Great  Seal.  This  was  done  at  the  Prayer  of  the  Commons,  from  a  full  Perfuafion  that  the 
OpprefTions  under  which  they  fullered,  were  chiefly  owing  to  Laws  made  by  Governors  of  their 
own  Nation,  who,  inflead  of  confulting  the  public  Intereft,  fought  only  their  private  Benefit  and 
the  Support  of  the  Faftion  they  formed.  Sir  Edward  made  many  other  good  Laws  for  ad- 
vancing the  Revenue,  promoting  Civility,  and  extending  legal  Authority  through  the  Kingdom. 
He  wa;  enabled  to  do  this,  by  convincing  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  he  had  the  common 
•Good  and  no  fin'tfter  Ends  at  Heart,  and  his  Aftions  cortefponded  with  his  Profeflions. 

2  French 
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French  Intrigues  were  never  wanting  to  foment.  As  the  natural  Confe- 
quences  of  thefe,  fome  Hoft  ilities  paffed  between  the  Two  Nations,  which 
from  time  to  time  were  fufpended  by  Truces,  not  very  flriclly  obferved 
on  either  Side,  but  ftill  a  Spirit  of  Negotiation  was  kept  alive.  At  length,, 
as  hath  been  before  hinted,  James  made  Two  vigorous  Incurlions  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  Earl  of  Suny  in  return  carried  Fire  and  Sword  into  Scotland,, 
fo  that  a  long  and  bloody  War  fcemed  inevitable,  when,  without  the  leaft 
Injury  to  his  own  Honour,  Henry  found  Means  to  fet  on  Foot  a  new  Treaty, 
by  the  Mediation  of  a  Spanim  Ambalfador,  which,  after  a  longTrain  of  Ne-  , 
gotiations,  terminated  as  he  wifhed  in  a  Peace,  cemented  by  a  Marriage  be- 
tween James  and,  the  Princefs  Margaret,  eldeft  Daughter  to  Henry,  which* 
gave  prefent  Joy  to  both  Nations,  and  proved  in  refpecl  Lo  Pofierity  preg- 
nant with  the  moil  happy  Events s. 

The  King  in  refpecl:  to  foreign  Affairs  acted  with  a  Degree  of  Circum- 
fpection  that  expofed  his  Conduct,  in  his  own  and  in  fucceeding  Times,  to 
much  Cenfure.  He  had,  while  only  a  private  Man  and  in  Exile,  lived  long 
in  Bretagne  under  the  Protection  of  Francis  II.  the  reigning  Duke,  who  was 
considered  as  the  ancient  and  natural  Ally  of  the  Englifh  Nation.     A  War 

5  Amongft"  other  Methods  which  the  King  pracYifed  to  amufe  James  the  Third,  there  was 
One  very  lingular,   which  was  the  connecting  their  Families  by  Three  Matches.     To  the  King 
he  offered  the  Dowager  of  Edward  the  Fourth,   and  Two  of  her  Daughters  for  his  Two  Sons^ 
Tt  came  to  nothing,  and   very  probably  was  never  intended.     As  he  gave  that  Prince  no  Aflift- 
ance  in  his  Troubles,  fo  he  kept  a  ftricl  Eye  on  his  Son,  though  a  Stripling,  from  the  Moment- 
of  his  Accellion,  and   to   prevent  his   giving  him  any  Trouble,   either  formed  or  at  leaft  encou  • 
raged  a  Defign  of  feizing  his  Perfon,   and  that  of  his  Brother  the  Earl  of  Rofs,  in  which  we  may-" 
be  fure  he  was  in  earned,  from  his  advancing  a  Sum  of  Money  to  Three  Perfons  of  fome  Qua- 
lity who  undertook  ir,  Rymer,  Tom.  xii.  p.  440.   He  had  enough  to   do  with  this  young  Prince 
afterwards,  who  at  the  Inftigation  of  the  French  King  and  his  Queen  was  frequently  difpofed  to 
give  him  Trouble,  but  at  the  fame  Time  found  Employment  for  the  Northern  Lords- in  the  De- 
fence of  their  Property  on  the  Borders.     The  Two  Inroads  he  made  in  favour  of  Pcrkin  engaged 
the  King  (as  is  faid  in  the  Text)  to  make  11  fe  of  Don   Pedro  de  Ayala,  Ambalfador  from  Ferdi- 
dand  and  Ifabella,  by  whofe  Negotiation  it  is  thought  he  gained  a  thorough  Infight  into  that 
Prince's  Difpofition,  whom  he  managed  afterwards  by  Dr.  Fox,  then  Bifhop  of  Durham,  who 
propofed  to  him  the  Marriage  with   the  Princefs  Margaret,  at  that  Time  very  young,  and  by  the. 
Hopes  of  it  kept  him  quiet  till  it  was  accompli  If.ed,   when  /he  was  in   her  Fifteenth  Year.     Her 
Portion  was  Thirty   thoufand   Nobles  or   Ten   thou  and   Pounds,   her  Jointure  Two  th'oufand 
Pounds  a  Year,  and  One  thoufand   Pounds  Scots,  which  made  Five  Hundred  Marks  Sterling  for 
her  Ptivy  Purfe  during  the  King's  Life..  The  Jointure  was  confirmed  by  Parliament.     It  may  not' 
be  amifs  to  add,    that   the  Marriage  Portion  given  with  Katheiine   of  Spain   to  Tiince  Arthur 
was  Two  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,    making  about  Forty-one  thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Sixty- 
fix  Pounds,  and  that  the  Portion  which  Henry  ftipulated  to  give-  with  his  Daughter  Mary  to  the 
Arch-duke  Charles  of  Aufbia  was  Two  hundred   and    Fifty   thoufand  Crowns,  which  Marriage  - 
however  never  took  Effect.     Henry  himfelf  entered  into  a  Contract  (which  never  took  Place)  for 
a  Second  Marriage  with  Margaret  Dutchefs   Dowager   of  Savoy,   and  King  Philip   ftipnlated  to  J 
3-ve  her  Three  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  amounting  to  Sixty  thoufand  Pounds  Steiling. 

breaking;. 
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breaking  otit  between  this  Prince  and  the  French,  Henry  inftead  of  affording 
him  immediate  and  powerful  Afliftance,  contented  himfelf  with  offering 
his  Mediation.  The  French  not  only  accepted  it,  but  teftified  alfo  a  Dif- 
pofition  to  an  amicable  Compromife  of  their  Differences,  but  at  the  fame 
Time  carried  on  the  War  with  Diligence  and  Vigour.  The  King  continued 
to  temporize,  yet  fuffered  Woodvile,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Iile  of 
Wight,  to  traniport  into  Bretanny  a  few  hundred  Men,  with  whom  he 
joined  the  Duke's  Army,  and  not  long  after  perimed  with  them  and  the 
whole  Force  of  Bretagne,  in  the  fatal  Battle  of  St.  Aubin. 

The  Duke  dying,  left  an  only  Daughter,  who  was  contracted  to  Maxi- 
milian King  of  the  Romans,  who  by  the  Acquisition  of  the  Dutchy  in 
her  Right,  muft  have  become  a  formidable  Enemy  to  France.  In  their 
Quarrel  Henry  feemed  refolved  to  engage,  and  for  the  Support  of  fo 
popular  a  War,  obtained  a  competent  Supply  from  Parliament.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  he  fent  over  Six  thoufand  Men  under  the  Command  of  the 
Lord  Brooke,  who  rendered  great  Service  while  he  remained  there,  which 
was  not  long.  He  found  the  Minifters  of  the  young  Dutchefs  involved  in 
Difputes  among  themfelves,  fo  that  nothing  of  any  Moment  could  be  un- 
dertaken, and  that  the  very  Subfiftence  of  the  Englifh  Troops  was  ef- 
teemed  by  her  Subjects  as  a  greater  Burden  than  their  Services  could  ba- 
lance. The  French  availed  themfelves  of  thefe  Intrigues,  which  very  pro- 
bably they  had  excited,  by  offering  to  the  Dutchefs  the  Participation  of 
the  Throne  of  France,  though  ihe  was  contracted  to  Maximilian,  and  their 
King  Charles  the  Eighth  to  his  Daughter,  then  a  Child,  refiding  at  Paris, 
and  treated  as  Queen  of  France.  This  Negotiation  was  managed  with 
fuch  Secrecy,  and  with  fuch  Addrefs,  that  nothing  tranfpired  till  it  had 
taken  Effect  ;  and  thus  by  a  Marriage  rather  neceffary  than  voluntary, 
this  great  and  important  Fief  was  annnexed  to  the  Crown  of  France,  of 
which  at  Home  and  Abroad  Henry  bore  all  the  Blame  f. 

The 

'  Notwithftanding  the  numerous  and  bitter  Reflections  on  Henry  the  Seventh  for  his  Behaviour 
in  this  Affair  of  Bretagne,  fome  Apology  may  be  made  for  it.  In  refpeft  to  Gratitude,  if  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Duke,  he  was  no  lefs  fo  to  the  King,  by  whofe  Affiirance  He  was  enabled  to 
make  that  Defcent  on  England  which  brought  him  to  the  Throne.  In  the  next  Place,  the 
French  Kin^  was  not  clearly  the  Aggrelfor  ;  iince  the  Duke,  previous  to  the  War,  had  received  and, 
allifted  his  Rebels.  It  fhould  from  thence  feem  that  King  Henry  was  not  fo  blameable  in  affuming 
the  Character  of  Mediator.  In  refpeft  to  both  Parties,  their  Forces,  Inclinations,  and  Intrigues, 
Henry  underftood  them  better  than  any  other  Man  of  his  Time,  and  might  therefore  be  pre- 
fumed  to  aft  from  that  Knowledge  His  own  Affairs  during  the  Courfe  of  this  Difpute  were  in 
none  of  the  befl;  Poflures.  At  the  beginning  of  it  he  had  Lambert  Simnel  and  his  AfTociates 
on  his  Hands.  The  Lofs  of  Woodvile,  and  thofe  brave  Men  whom  he  commanded,  might  ap- 
pear to  him  an  ill  Omen,  and  he  was  not  like  to  be  better  difpofsd  from  the  InfnrrecVion  in  the 
North,  oil  account  of  the  Subiidy  he  demanded  and  obtained  from  Parliament  for  fending  Suc- 
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TiiE  King  was  by.  no  Means  infenfiblc,  either  of  the  Affront  or  the  Af- 
perfion,  and  therefore  to  (hew  at  once  his  Force  and  his  Refentment,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  Humour  of  his  People,  made  immediately  open 
Preparations  for  a  War  againft  France,  and  even  avowed  an  Intention  of 
reviving  old  Claims,  and  of  making  an  abfolute  Conquefl  of  that  King- 
dom. In  fupport  of  thefe  Declarations  he  entered  into  very  prudent  and 
proper  Alliances  Abroad,  railed  large  Supplies,  and  drew  together  a  very 
formidable  Army  at  Home.  Thefe  Forces,  commanded  by  moll  of  the 
Nobility  of  the  Kingdom,  he  tranfported  in  the  Autumn  to  Calais,  and 
though  late  in  the  Seafon  undertook,  immediately  the  Siege  of  Bologne, 
which  he  puihed  on  with  great  Vigour.  He  well  knew  the  State  of 
France  at  that  Time,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the  French  King,  and  that 
both  thefe  were  very  favourable  to  his  concealed  Views.  In  this  Situ- 
ation of  Things  the  Enemy  made  Overtures  for  a  Peace,  thefe  were  fe- 
conded  by  the  Advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  the  principal  Officers 
of  his  own  Army,  fupported  by  a  long  Train  of  fpecious  Realbns. 
This  produced  an  immediate  Negotiation,  which  in  due  Time  ended  in  a 
Treaty,  conceived  in  Terms  perfectly  conformable  to  his  Notions,  and 
purchafed,  as  he  wifhed,  at  a  very  dear  Rate ;  notwithstanding  which 
it  was  then,  and  hath  been  fince  confidered  in  no  very  advantageous 
Light u. 

As 

cours  into  Bretagne  It  is  true,  that  he  made  very  ftrict  Stipulations  with  the  Dutchefs  for 
the  Repayment  of  the  Expences,  that  as  an  Auxiliary  he  incurred,  and  had  certain  Places  put 
into  his  Hands  by  way  of  Security.  But  the<e  Points  being  fettled,  he  actually  fent  over  Six 
thoufand  Men,  and  his  Frugality  with  refpect  to  the  Blood  and  Treafure  of  his  Subjects,  the 
State  of  the  Nation  at  that  Time  confidered,  may  to  a  candid  Politician  not  appear  either  inglo- 
rious or  criminal.  After  the  Succours  were  fent,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  Dutchefs  could  not 
carry  on  the  War,  from  Caufes  in  which  he  had  no  Concern,  and  whatever  his  Behaviour  might 
be  to  her,  it  is  allowed  that  hers  was  not  very  commendable  in  refpect  to  him,  fince,  contrary  to 
her  exprefs  Engagement,  (he  contracted  herfelf  to  Maximilian  without  his  Confent,  and  with 
the  Factions  in  her  Court  which  brought  about  the  Dilfolution  of  that  Marriage,  and  her  enter- 
ing into  another  with  Charles  the  Eighth,  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  hen  it  broke  out  he  acted 
in  luch  a  Manner  as  did  not  betray  any  Want  of  political  Prudence  or  Magnanimity.  He  had 
then  juft  Reafon  to  refent  the  Behaviour  of  the  French  King  ;  he  did  fo,  declared  it  openly,  and 
took  the  proper  Steps  to  make  him  feel  its  Effects.  It  was  the  Addition  of  Power  this  gave  to 
France  that  excited  a  general  Alarm,  as  if  (he  was  become  thereby  invincible.  Henry  could  not 
ufe  a  more  clear  or  convincing  Argument  to  his  own  Subjects,  to  his  Allies,  or  to  the  Reft  of 
Europe,  than  by  declaring  War  immediately  againft  this  formidable  Crown,  to  (hew  that  (he  was 
ftill  iu  his  Opinion  vulnerable. 

u  The  King  in  a  wife  and  weighty  Speech  explained  the  Caufes  of  the  War  to  his  Parliament 
He  faid  he  had  been  neglected,  deceived,  and  infulted  by  the  French  King,  that  his  Allies  were 
Maximilian,  who  was  Mafter  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  ;  but  that 
without  counting  upon  thefe,  he  meant  to  make  good  his  Quarrel  by  his  own  Force,  and  to 
make  the  War  pay  itfelf.     His  Army  confifted  of  Twenty-five  thoufand  Foot,  and  Sixteen  hu.n- 
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As  to  the  other  Potentates  of  Europe,  he  maintained  fuch  a  Corre- 
fpondence  with  them,  as  procured  great  Refpect  to  himfelf,  and  derived 
confiderable  Advantages  to  his  Subjects.  His  Intereft  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  during  Five  Pontificates  was  fo  prevalent,  that  he  fcarce  met  with 
any  Refufal  in  his  Requefts,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  he  turned  to 
great  Utility  at  Home,  and  which  conftantly  preferved  to  him  the  Attach- 
ment of  the  Clergy.  He  was  even  courted  by  the  Holy  See,  received 
Prefents  from  feveral  Popes,  and  was  regarded  as  their  Protector,|which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  in  thofe  Times  to  raife  and  fupport  his  Character 
through  all  Chriftendom.  The  Emperor  Frederick  held  him  in  great 
Efteem,  and  with  much  Reafon,  for  at  the  Requeft  of  his  Son  Maximi- 
lian, he  granted  a  Supply  of  Ten  thoufand  Pounds,  no  fmall  Sum  in  thofe 
Days,  towards  the  Expences  of  the  War  againft  the  Turks.  He  made 
Two  Treaties  with  King  John  the  Second  of  Denmark,  both  of  them 
very  beneficial  to  his  People.  With  the  commercial  Republic  of  Florence 
he  concluded  an  Alliance  of  very  great  Confequence  to  the  Nation,  as  it 
ferved  equally  to  extend  both  their  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Through 
the  whole  Courle  of  his  Reign  he  maintained  a  clofe  Connection  with  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella,  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  which  was  in  all  Refpects  ho- 
nourable to  him,  and  profitable  to  his  People,  in  which  laft  Refpect  he 
concluded  with  King  Philip  while  here,  a  beneficial  Treaty  of  Commerce. 
He  kept  the  Hanfe  Towns  in  Awe,  though  they  could  not  help  feeing 
with  Regret  the  great  Trade  carried  on  by  his  Subjects  in  their  own  Ship- 

dred  Horfe,  which  were  embarked  on  Five  hundred  Tranfports,  commanded  under  Him  by  his 
Uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  and  many  other  Nobles.  Maximilian,  inftead 
of  being  able  to  afTift  him  flood  in  need  of  his  Aid  againft  his  own  rebellious  Subjects,  and  re- 
ceived it.  Ferdinand  King  of  Caflile,  like  a  wife  Prince,  made  a  feparate  Peace,  and  gained  thereby 
Two  good  Provinces.  In  this  Situation  Henry  made  out  a  long  Bill  for  the  Arrears  of  Tribute 
due  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  Amount  of  the  Succours  he  had  given  to  the 
Dutchefs  of  Bretagne  then  Queen  of  France,  and  the  Expences  of  the  War,  amounting  in  the 
Whole  to  Seven  hundred  Forty-five  thoufand  Ducats,  computed  by  a  Writer  of  thofe  Times 
at  One  hundred  Eighty-fix  thoufand  Pounds,  though  perhaps  a  little  largely,  which  the  French 
King  undertook  to  pay  at  One  hundred  Twenty-five  thoufand  Livres,  half  yearly  ;  which  Agree- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  Nobles  of  France,  and  the  King  farther  confented  to  be  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope  if  he  failed  in  his  Payments,  which  neither  he  nor  his  Succe/Tor  did.  The 
King  acquainted  the  City  of  London,  by  his  Letter,  of  the  Terms  he  had  made,  and  fi- 
nished the  Whole  of  his  Expedition  in  Three  Months.  It  hath  been  faid  by  way  of  Reflection  on 
this  Treaty,  that  the  King  fold  his  People  War,  and  his  Enemies  Peace  ;  but  if  we  confider  that  he 
was  deferted  by  his  Allies,  that  he  made  very  honourable  Terms,  and  compelled  France  to  pay  very 
dear  for  the  Injury  he  had  received,  and  confider  likewife  that  at  this  Juncture  he  was  in  Dan- 
ger on  the  Siie  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy  was  contriving  an  Infurrectioa 
in  England,  we  fhull  perhaps  think  he  did  as  well  to  content  himfelf  with  what  he  ftiled  a 
Tribute,  rather  than  at  the  Expence  of  Blood  and  Treafure  to  have  acquired  a  Province  or  Two 
in  France,  wl.i  h  mult  have  been,  as  Experience  (hewed,  a  conftant  as  well  as  a  heavy  Bur- 
den on  his  bubjeds. 
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ping  in  the  Baltic,  which  they  had  till  then  in  a  great  Meafure  mono- 
polized w. 

But  the  ftrongeft  Marks  of  his  confummate  Skill  in  Negotiation  ap- 
peared in  his  Transactions  with  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries,  which 
were  then  in  their  mod  flourifhing  Condition,  with  whom  he  was  in  con- 
tinual Correfpondence,  and  to  whofe  Interefts,  from  Motives  of  true  Po- 
licy, he  was  obliged  to  pay  almofl  as  much  Attention  as  to  his  own. 

This  arofe  from  the  double  Relation  in  which  that  Country  flood  to 
ours.  For,  confidered  in  a  political  Light,  the  Houfe  of  Burgundy  had 
been  long  our  moft  ufeful  Ally  againft  France,  and  as  fuch  was  peculiarly 
fo  in  the  State  of  Things  during  his  Time.  In  a  commercial  View,  the 
Ties  were  no  lefs  ftrong  between  the  Two  Nations.  Yet  notwithfland- 
this,  and  all  the  Pains  taken  by  Henry  to  maintain  the  ftrictefl  Harmony 
with  the  Flemings,  it  was  fometimes  interrupted  in  regard  to  both  Con- 
nections. The  Affairs  of  Maxmilian  King  of  the  Romans,  Arch-duke  of 
Auftria,  and  Tutor  to  his  Son  Philip,  who  in  Right  of  his  Mother  was 
the  Heir  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgundy,  were  in  continual  Difbrder,  and 
though  he  was  often  relieved  and  always  fupported  by  Henry,  was  ne- 
verthelefs  at  certain  Times  far  from  being  on  good  Terms  with  him  or 
with  his  own  Subjects,  whence  many  Mifchiefs  and  Mifunderftandings 
enfued.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  great  Wealth  accruing  from  their  nu- 
merous Manufactures  and  extenfive  Commerce,  excited  a  Degree  of  Ar- 
rogance, and  a  ftrong  Spirit  of  Monopoly  in  the  Flemings,  which  in  their 

v  Thcfe  Treaties  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  at  that  Time  poflefled  alfo  Sweden  and 
Norway,  are  to  be  found  in  Rymer,  Tom.  xii.  p.  374.  381.  Seldeni  Mare  claufum,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
32.  and  deferve  great  Confideration.  By  them  Permiffion  is  given  to  the  Englifh  freely  to  vifit 
Iceland,  and  to  furniih  the  Natives  with  Woollen  Cloth,  as  well  as  to  filh  upon  the  Coafts, 
which  before  the  Difcovery  of  Newfoundland  afforded  a  very  beneficial  Branch  of  Commerce. 
They  were  alfo  allowed  to  purchafe  Lands  to  build  Houfes  and  Magazines  at  Bergen,  and  in 
other  Parts  of  the  Danifh  Dominions,  and  to  elect  a  Magiftrate  to  prefide  over  their  Factories. 
By  the  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Florence,  Rymeri  Feed.  Tom.  xii.  p.  390.  the  Wools  fent 
into  Italy,  except  Six  hundred  Sacks  to  Venice,  were  to  be  carried  into  their  Dominions,  and 
in  Englifh  Shipping.  At  the  very  Beginning  of  his  Reign  Henry  granted  fome  Indulgences  to 
the  Subjects  of  this  Republic  in  refpect  to  the  Cuftom  upon  the  Goods  they  exported.  Towards 
the  Clofe  of  it  he  remitted  to  the  Venetian  Merchants  certain  Penalties  that  they  had  incurred. 
We  fee  in  thefe  Inftances  in  how  different  a  Manner  he  could  aft  with  refpect  to  Foreigners, 
though  very  fevere  in  the  like  Cafes  with  refpect  to  his  own  Subjects.  His  Intereft  was  the 
Spring  of  Action  in  both  ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  lefs  of  our  national  Produce  would  be  ex- 
ported under  Duties  grievous  to  the  Merchant,  and  that  in  refpect  to  Commerce  it  was  better  to 
pafs  by  fmall  Offences  than  to  hazard  either  the  Interruption  or  the  Decreafe  of  it.  To  fay  the 
Truth,  the  Treaties  in  thefe  Three  Reigns,  maturely  confidered,  will  convince  the  Reader  that 
the  TrafRck  of  the  Englifh  Subject  was  much  more  extenfive  than  is  commonly  apprehended. 

N  n  n  2  Confequences 
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Confequences  created  frequent  Difputes  with  the  Englifh,  and  heavy  Com- 
plaints on  both  Sides. 

In  fuch  a  Train  of  complicated  Concerns,  this  Monarch  proceeded  with 
equal  Patience  and  Perfeverance,  diffembling  at  forne  Periods  his  Difcon- 
tents,  and  availing  himielf  at  others  of  critical  Conjunctures,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  do  at  one  Time  what  would  have  been  abfolutely  im- 
practicable at  another,  fie  was  never  actuated  in  refpect  to  thefe  People 
either  by  Refentment  or  Caprice,  and  yet,  when  his  ableft  Minifters  failed 
of  obtaining  Satisfaction  from  them  by  fair  Means,  he  had  Recourfe  to 
an  abfolute  Prohibition  of  Trade  between  the  Two  Countries,  which, 
though  attended  with  no  fmall  Inconvenience  to  his  own  Subjects  bore  fo 
much  harder  on  the  Flemings,  that  they  were  at  length  glad  to  accommo- 
date Matters  on  his  Terms,  which  were  however  highly  reafonable;  and 
when  this  Reconciliation  had  once  taken  Place  they  never  ventured  to  differ 
with  him  afterwards,  but  prudently  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  Harmony 
which  fo  manifeftly  promoted  the  commercial  Interefts  of  both  Na- 
tions x. 

We  come  now  to  that  Part  of  this  Reign,  which  in  the  View  in  which 
we  conlider  it,  we  have  already  hinted  is  of  no  fmall  Importance,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  this  Monarch  as  a  Legiflator.  He  was  fo,  irrictly 
fpeaking,  his  Laws  proceeding  in  a  great  Meafure  from  himfelf,  and  in 
that  Refpect  bearing  the  Stamp  of  his  Character.     The  Three  great  Ob- 

x  The  Caufe  of  that  great  Quarrel  mentioned  in  the  Text  was  Maximilian's  conniving  at,  or 
rather  concurring  in  the  Intrigues  of  Margaret  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Burgundy  to  difturb  Henry's 
Government,  on  which  he  prohibited  Trade  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  obliged  the  Flemings 
to  quit  his  Kingdom,  which  they  retaliated.  This  Interruption  of  Commerce  was  moft  feverely 
felt  by  the  City  of  Antwerp,  which  had  rifen  from  a  very  inconfiderai  le  Place  to  great  Wealth 
and  Splendour  by  the  Refidence  of  the  Englirti  Merchants.  Wheeler's  Treatife  of  Commerce, 
p.  16,  17.  About  Three  Years  after,  when  Philip  came  to  govern  his  own  Dominions,  he  by  his 
AmbaiTadors  deiired  to  renew  the  old  Correfpondence.  Henry  was  by  no  means  averfe  ;  for  though 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  took  all  the  Cloths  that  were  made  in  England,  which 
fncwed  the  Importance  of  that  Company,  yet  many  Inconveniencies  were  felt,  fo  that  the  Con- 
clufion  of  a  large  and  explicit  Treaty,  which  may  be  found  in  Rymer,  Tom.  xii.  p.  587.  was 
very  acceptable  to  both  Nations.  This  was  called  Intercurfus  Magnus  by  the  Flemings,  becaufe 
it  fettled  all  Difputes,  and  v/as  very  favourable  to  their  Fisheries,  and  when  the  En^lifh  Mer- 
chants returned  ac.iin  in  confequence  of  it  to  Antwerp,  folemn  Proceilions  were  made,  and  they 
were  received  with  the  greatefi:  Demonftrntions  of  Joy.  But  about  Ten  Years  after,  when  Philip 
King  of  Cailile  their  Sovereign  was  here,  Henry  engaged  him  to  conclude  a  new  Treaty  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  his  Subjects  in  fome  Refpefts,  Rymer,  Tom.  xiii.  p.  132,  and  this  the  Flemings 
fliled  Intercurfus  Malus.  However,  Henry  not  long  after  confented  to  a  provifioiuil  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  Margaret  Dutchefs  of  Savoy,  then  Governcfs  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  her  Ne- 
phew Charles  of  Auftria,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 
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jects  that  occupied  his  Attention  were  the  fixing  his  Power,  the  filling  his 
Purfe,  and  the  eftablifhing  his  Pofteiity.  As  he  was  fteady  and  uniform 
in  ail  his  Purfuits,  we  have  from  hence  a  Glue  that  will  lead  us  through 
all  the  Labyrinth  of  his  Policy.  His  Abilities  were,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready hinted,  rather  folid  than  fhining;  he  was  guided  by  the  Lights  of 
Obfervation  and  Experience,  and  was  indefatigable  in  point  of  Applica- 
tion. He  came  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  the  State  of  the  Country  and 
its  Inhabitants,  by  thofe  well  acquainted  with  both,  at  his  {eating  him- 
felf  upon  the  Throne.  He  was  well  aware  that  no  Authority  could  be 
exercifed  over  a  diftraSed  and  tumultuous  Race  of  Men,  who  werefirft  to  be 
reduced  and  gradually  reconciled  to  Order,  by  feeling  its  good  Effects. 
He  was  very  fenlible  that  no  great  Revenue  could  be  railed  upon  an  indi- 
gent People,  and  he  very  well  knew  that  Induftry  alone  was  the  Wealth 
of  a  Nation.  He  was  alfo  convinced,  that  Commerce  as  well  as  Consi- 
deration in  the  Eye  of  the  Reft  of  the  World,  could  be  no  otherwife  ac- 
quired or  maintained  than  by  a  fair  Correfpondence  and  judicious  Con- 
nections with  foreign  States.  To  the  Attainment  of  thefe  Ends  therefore 
his  Laws  were  directed  ;  and  the  carrying  them  into  a  conftant,  regular, 
and  ftrict  Executiun,  was  the  unceafing  Bulinefs  of  his  Adminiftration  >. 

The  fame  Motive  determined  him  in  the  Choice  of  his  Inftruments. 
The  great  Officers  of  his  Court,  the  Government  of  Provinces  and  For- 
trefles,  and  the  Command  of  his  Armies  at  Home  and  Abroad,  he  gave  to 

i  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  perfonal  Characters  of  Princes  when  judicioufly  drawn,  are 
of  great  Utility,  as  well  as  very  ornamental  in  History.  Yet  this  certainly  was  not  the  Bufinefs  of 
the  prefent  Work,  and  if  they  have  been  fometimes  introduced,  it  was  from  a  real,  or  at  leaft  a 
conceived  Neceffity  of  illuftrating  the  Subjefts  here  treated  ;  but  in  no  Cafe  have  we  entered  fo 
deeply  as  in  the  prefent,  and  the  Reafon  is  obvious,  the  perfonal  and  political  Character  of  Henry 
being  precifely  the  fame  He  was  at  all  Times,  on  all  Occ.tflons,  and  in  every  Situation  a  King. 
He  feated  himfelf  on  the  Throne  with  fo  dubious  a  Title,  and  found  that  fo  often  called  in 
Queftion,  that  he  had  no  Leifure  to  aft  otherwife.  He  was  conftrained  to  have  his  Wits  always 
about  him,  to  be  ever  upon  his  Guard,  and  to  have  the  Support  of  his  Dignity  continually  in  View. 
He  was  certainly  an  unamiable  Prince,  from  his  continual  Attention  to  Himfelf  and  to  his  own 
Intereft,  and  therefore  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  his  Conduft  hath  been  fevcrely  criticifed.  The 
being  obliged  to  dwell  fo  particularly  on  his  Story  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  but  being  necef- 
fary  we  have  endeavoured  to  treat  it  fairly,  without  favouring,  flattering,  or  libelling  his  Mea- 
fures.  Where  it  is  faid  in  the  Text  that  his  Laws  were  peculiarly  his  own,  it  was  not  meant 
that  he  diftated  them  at  his  Will,  and  obtruded  them  on  the  Legiflature,  for  that  was  by  no 
means  his  Method.  But  they  were  for  the  moft  Part  planned  and  digelled  in  his  Council,  and  when 
brought  into  Parliament,  had  inch  a  Colour  of  common  Benefit  and  public  Good,  as  induced 
both  Houfef,  and  the  Commons  in  particular,  to  adopt  them  with  great  Readinefs,  in  which  they 
confidered  their  own  Benefit,  though  in  their  Firft  Conception,  the  King  no  Doubt  confidered 
his.  Upon  the  Whole  we  have  drawn  his  Charafter  from  Fafts,  and  the  Praife  we  have  given  to 
his  Laws  ftands  on  the  fame  Bafts.  With  refpeft  to  his  Motives,  they  can  only  be  reached  by 
Conjefture;  but  as  to  the  Effefts  of  his  Statutes,  which  we  have  chiefly  confidered,  it  muft  be 
do  wellathnt  there  is  a  Degree  at  lcaft  of  Certainty. 

Men 
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Men  of  Birth  and  Quality  diftinguifhed  by  their  Talents.  The  Clergy  he 
employed  in  Embafhes,  received  them  into  his  Council,  and  confided  in 
them  for  the  Management  of  his  mod  fecret  Affairs.  His  Lawyers  had 
no  fmall  Share  in  his  Favour,  and  in  all  his  Tranfadtions  with  his  People, 
being  fuppofed  to  cloath  the  King's  Sentiments  with  proper  Words,  in  all 
Acts  of  State.  In  thefe  and  in  many  other  Inftances  he  followed  the  Ex- 
amples of  his  immediate  Predeceflbrs ;  for  though  he  hated  the  Family, 
and  perfecuted  the  Adherents  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  yet  he  adopted  with- 
out Scruple  their  Maxims  of  Government z. 

In  regard  to  L  a  w,  he  provided  by  a  Statute,  that  Fines  duly  acknowledged 
fhould  bar  dormant  Claims,  which  added  much  Security  to  landed  Pro- 
perty. He  laboured  to  reprefs  the  Partiality  and  Corruption  of  Juries, 
which  was  then  a  common  and  dangerous  Offence.  The  Punifhment  of 
Murder,  which  till  then  was  very  frequently  evaded  from  leaving  too  much 
in  the  Power  of  the  Appellant,  was  by  Statute  made  more  certain  and 
effectual,  by  directing  an  immediate  Profecution  againft  Offenders  at  the 
Inftance  of  the  Crown.  The  Punifhment  of  Burning  in  the  Left  Hand, 
when  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  was  allowed,  took  Place  in  this  Reign ;  and 
this  Benefit  was  at  the  fame  Time  limited  to  the  Firft  Offence.  The 
carrying  away  Women  by  Force,  for  the  Sake  of  their  Fortunes,  was 
made  Felony.  All  Perfons  imprifoned  for  Crimes  were  directed  to  be 
called  over  by  the  Juftices  of  Gaol  Delivery,  in  order  to  their  being 
punifhed  or  difcharged.  The  Negligence  or  Partiality  of  Juftices  of  the 
Peace,  on  whofe  Vigilance  the  public  Quiet  was  held  to  depend,  was 

fc  It  will  be  expefted  that  I  fhould  bring  fome  Proofs  of  what  is  faid  in  the  Text.  He  began 
his  Reign  in  the  fame  Manner  with  his  Predeceflbrs,  by  a  Law  to  declare  his  Title,  another  to 
fettle  the  Succeflion,  and  by  a  Refumption.  He  borrowed  Money  frequently  from  the  City  of 
London,  at  firft  with  Difficulty,  afterwards  without,  and  this  he  did  when  in  no  Want,  tha,t  by 
the  Punctuality  of  his  Payments  he  might  gain  Credit.  He  fent  for  the  great  Lords  of  Ireland 
over,  after  Lambert  Simnel's  Bufinefs,  reproved  and  afterwards  careflfed  them,  and  made  a  con- 
fiderable  Picfent  to  the  Lord  Howth.  He  revived  the  Benevolence  invented  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  Lo;d  Bacon  fays  by  Confent  of  Parliament,  which  is  not  ftriftly  fo,  yet  he  mentioned 
his  Intention  in  his  Speech,  and  his  Reafon,  that  the  meaner  Sort  of  People  might  be  fpared.  He 
afterwards  obtained  an  Aft  to  levy  the  Arrears  of  this  Benevolence.  In  making  Peace  with  France 
he  purfued  Edward's  Meafures  Step  by  Step,  and  like  him  permitted  his  Nobility  to  receive  Pen/ions. 
He  took  great  Pains  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  City  of  London,  condefcendcd  to  be  Mafter  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors  Company,  and  dined  with  them  in  their  Hall  in  his  Habit.  He  built  large 
Ships  and 'km  them  to  the  Merchants,  whom  he  alfo  accommodated  with  Money  to  enable  them 
to  enlarge  'heir  Commerce.  In  confequence  of  the  great  Effefts  produced  by  his  Treaties  with 
Denmark  ue  incorporated  tho  S:ock-iifh  Mongers.  It  was  not  for  the  Sake  of  advancing  fome- 
thing  new,  that  this  Remark  was  male,  but  for  a  better  Reafon,  to  fhew  that  the  fame  Plan  of 
Government  fubfirted  here,  for  almoft  Half  a  Centuiy,  which  will  in  fome  Meafurc  account  for 
the  very  extraordinary  EfTtfts  that  it  produced,  and  which  are  not  therefore  to  be  afcribed  entirely 
to  this  Prince. 
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quickened  by  a  Law,  the  Contents  of  which  were  properly  made  known 
to  the  People,  who  from  thence,  if  they  were  injured,  knew  where,  how, 
and  from  whom  to  feek  Redrefs.  In  our  Days  feveral  of  thefe  Statutes 
may  feem  to  be  of  fmall  Moment,  and  others  perhaps  looked  upon  as  fe- 
vere.  But  if  we  go  to  the  Bottom,  reflect  on  the  long  Period  in  which  thefe 
Evils  had  remained  without  Remedy,  confider  the  Effects  that  they  mud 
have  produced,  and  contemplate  impartially  their  Confequences,  we  fhall 
very  probably  difcern,  that  much  of  the  Quiet  we  enjoy,  much  of  the  Se- 
curity we  poffefs,  and  much  of  the  Civility  of  which  we  boaft,  may  have 
been  owing  to  the  Alterations  made  by  thefe  Laws,  and  their  gradual 
Influence  on  the  Tempers  and  Manners  of  the  People  a 

In  refpect  to  the  general  Oeconomy  of  the  Subjects  in  his  Dominions, 
many  Statutes  were  made  in  his  Time,  and  though  fome  of  thefe  might  be 
improper,  others  prove  ineffectual,  and  it  may  be  a  few  might  be  inju- 
rious in  their  Confequences,  yet  were  many  of  them  highly  uleful,  and  all 
of  them  apparently  well  intended,  for  which  he  deferved  great  Praife.  He 
faw  with  very  juft  Concern,  that  Paffion  which  dilcovered  itfelf  in 
his  Time  for  Inclofures,  in  order  to  throw  the  greater  Part  of  the  Land, 
into  Grazing,  and  endeavoured  by  a  Statute  to  reftrain  it,  which  was 
often  revived,  on   a  Suppofition  that   it   might  gradually   make  Things 

3  The  Firft  of  the  Laws  mentioned  in  the  Text,  is  4  H.  VII.  cap.  24.  which  has  been  impro- 
perly ftiled  the  Statute  of  Alienations.  This  Error  perhaps  might  arife  from  a  Tradition  war- 
ranted by  Hiltory  that  many  of  the  Nobks  did  fell  or  alienate  their  Eflates  to  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  Money  when  they  attended  the  King  into  France.  This  might  be  in  confequence  of" 
another  Law,  7  H.  VII.  cap.  3.  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  was  in  order  to  make  them 
fome  Amends,  the  King  allowed  them  to  receive  Penfions  from  France.  In  refpect  to  Murder  it 
is  really  amazing  bow  itofe  the  Law  had  flood  to  this  Time.  We  have  heretofore  obferved,  that  the  ■ 
very  Term  did  not  iignify  what  it  does  now,  but  the  Killing  of  a  Man  in  fo  fecret  a  Manner,  that 
the  Offender  could  not  be  known.  The  killing  a  Man  out  of  Malice  or  Refentment  was  left  to  the 
Vengeance  of  the  next  Relation,  who  profecuted  within  a  Year  and  a  Day  by  Appeal.  If  this 
was  not  done,  the  OfFen  iu-  might  be  indicted  on  the  Part  of  the  Crown.  But  an  Appeal  being  a 
perfonal  Action,  attended  with  Trouble,  Expence,  and  Delay,  Offenders  frequently  efcaped, 
which  was  the  Motive  to  this  Law,  which  though  it  fubjefted  the  Criminal  to  an  immediate  In- 
dictment at  the  Suit  of  the  Crown,  did  not  take  away  the  Subjects  Right  of  Appeal,  but  left 
it  as  it  was;  fo  that  whether  the  Offender  was  convicted  or  acquitted  upon  the  Indictment,  he 
might  be  profecuted  bv  the  Perfon  intitled  to  the  Appeal  within  the  Year  and  a  Day.  As  to  the 
taking  away  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  after  the  Firit  Offence,  it  was  with  the  fame  View  of 
leffening  the  Frequency  of  fuch  Crimes,  by  removing  One  of  the  Methods  by  which  the  Punifh- 
ment  due  to  them  was  evaded.  In  thofe  Days  this  was  thought  very  hard,  and  the  King  was 
afperfed  for  violating  the  Rights  of  the  Church.  By  the  12  H.  VII.  cap.  7.  the  Benefit  of  Clergy 
was  totally  taken  away  in  cafe  of  petty  Treafon,  but  it  was.  not  till  the  next  Reign  that  it  was 
taken  from  Murder,  which  fhews  hew  tendeily  thh  black  Crime  was  then  treated.  It  is  afbrong 
Proof  of  the  Wifdom  of  the  before-mentioned  Law,  by  which  even  for  the  Firft  Offence  the- 
Criminal  incurred  the  burning  in  the  Hand,  that,  though  altered  by  a  fubfequent  Statute  to 
burning  in  the  Cheek,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  repeal  that,  and  to  re-eflablifli  the  former  Me- 
thod of  Puniflimeut. 

better, . 
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better,  or  at  leaft  hinder  them  from   growing  worfe  b.     He  punifhed  the 
Counterfeiting   foreign  Gold  Coins  that  were  current  in  his  Dominions. 
He    recoined    light   Money,   and  was  exceedingly  careful    that  the    new 
Specie  fhould  be  of  full  Weight,   of  due  Finenefs,  and  of  great  Beauty. 
Goldfmiths  were  obliged  to  make  all  their  Plate  agreeable  to  the  Standard. 
He  likewife  appointed  ftandard  Weights  and  Meafures  to  be  kept  in   cer- 
tain Cities  and  great  Towns,  intending  thereby  to  introduce  a  Uniformity 
in  this    Refpect,   in  which,  if  he  failed,   future  Attempts  have  not   been 
much  more  fuccefsful.     He   made  repeated  Efforts  to  fupport  the  Rights 
of  his  Subjects  againft  thofe  Combinations  formed  by  rich  and  great  Men, 
to  maintain  a  Power  inconliftent  with  Juitice.     He  fhewed  no  lefs  Atten- 
tion to  fecure   honed:  and  induftrious  Perfons  from  the  Intrigues  of  fuch  as 
took  themfelves  to  be  beneath  the  Notice  of  the  Law,  than  he  had  done 
to  protect  them  from  being  oppreffed  by  fuch  as  affected  to  be  above  it ; 
and  this  he  did  by  puniihing  feverely  Vagrants  and  Vagabonds,  prohibit- 
ing at  the  fame  Time  thofe  Sports,  Games,  and  Plays,  that  by  encourag- 
ing Idlenefs  proved  a  Nurfery  for  Malefactors,  and  diffuied  a  Spirit  of  li- 
centious Indigence,  incompatible  with  that  Order  which  is  the  Erfence  of 
civil  Society  c. 

In  Reference  to  Manufactures,  he  was  very  defirous  to  encourage 
and  fupport  them,  more  efpecially  the  Woollen,  in  regard  to  which,  many 
ufeful  Regulations  were  made.    Care  was  alfo  taken  that  the  home  Manu- 

k  This  Statute,  which  was  4  H.  VII.  cap.  19.  is  very  well  and  clearly  explained  by  Lord  Bacon, 
who  has  fully  juflified  the  King's  Intention,  which  was  to  encourage  a  Number  of  fmall  Farms. 
Another  Statute  in  the  fame  Parliament  for  preventing  more  than  One  Farm  from  being  held  by 
the  fame  Perfon  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  was  formed  upon  the  fame  Principle,  which  was  to  increafe 
the  Number  of  People,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Country  thereby.  But  the  Rectitude  of  the  In- 
tention could  not  fecure  Succefs.  The  Truth  is,  Inclofures  did  not  ca>;ie  but  were  the  Effects  of 
Depopulation.  We  have  ftiewn  the  Number  of  People  had  been  dcu  tafing  for  many  Years, 
and  this  could  not  be  immediately  helped  by  any  Statute.  Befides  Agriculture  was  at  this  Time 
very  incertain,  Wheat  felling  fometimes  at  Four  Shillings  a  Quarter  or  under,  fometimes  at  Six 
Times  that  Price,  and  above.  The  Wages  of  Manufacturers  induced  fuch  as  were  inclined  to 
Labour,  to  follow  that  Courfe.  The  Owners  of  Land  therefore  could  find  but  few  Hands  to 
employ,  and  this,  together  with  the  immediate  Profit  arifing  from  Sheep  and  Wool,  induced 
them  to  turn  their  Thoughts  generally  to  grazing.  This  feems  at  leaft  a  probable  Account  of 
the  Matter,  and  of  the  little  Effect  that  this  and  other  Statutes  of  a  like  Kind,  for  a  long  Series 
of  Years  produced. 

c  The  foregoing  Hiftory,  and  the  Remarks  thereon,  to  fhew  the  State  of  the  Nation,  demon- 
ftrates  lufficiently  the  Neceffity  of  fuch  Inftitutions.  The  Nature  of  the  Regulations  they  were 
to  make,  the  Mifchiefs  they  were  to  remove,  and  the  Benefits  they  were  to  bellow,  prove  their 
Utility.  As  mod:  of  them  were  made  not  only  with  the  Confent  but  at  the  Reqneft  of  the  Com- 
mons, it  appears  they  were  acceptable.  The  Alterations  they  produced  are  Arguments  that 
evince  their  Expediency,  and  that  moft  of  them  continue  in  Force,  and  that  the  Principles  of 
the  Reft  have  been  adopted  in  fucceeding  Times,  leaving  us  no  Room  to  doubt,  that  as  they 
•were  well  conceived  they  were  alfo  well  digefted. 

facturer 
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facturer  Should    be    fupplied  with  Wools  before  any  were  exported,  and 
that  thefe  Should   be  lent  into  foreign   Parts  in  our  own  Bottoms.     The 
City  of  Norwich,  and   afterwards  the  whole   County  of  Norfolk,   were 
exempted  from  that  Strange  Law    that    retrained   Children   from    being 
bound  Apprentices,   if  their  Parents  had  not  Twenty  Shillings  per  Annum 
in  Land.     He  added   feveral  new  Corporations  in  London,   and  gave   ad- 
ditional  Privileges  to   others,    particularly    to    the    Leather-fellers,    who 
were  impowered  to  infpect.  the   Making  of  that  Commodity  through    the 
Realm,   which   had  very  good   Effects.     Such  fmall  Silk  Wares  as  were 
made  here,  he  prohibited  to  be  imported,  as  he  did  other  Manufactures 
we  had  gradually  gained;  and  provided  againft  Impositions  in  various  Sorts 
of  Goods,  that  were  brought  from  foreign  Countries.      In  fixing  by  Law 
the  Prices  of  Goods  and   fettling  the  Wages  of  Workmen ;   the  Notions 
current  in  thole  Times  prevailed,  and  fo  far  they  are  excufable. 

As  to  domeftic  Trade,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  Steps  taken  to  eStabliSh 
general  Quiet,  to  excite  Induftry,  and  to  fupprefs  Idlenefs  and  Licentiouf- 
nefs,  had  a  Tendency  to  promote  it,  and  that  it  actually  did  fo,  appears 
from  the  Extenfion  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties. He  by  Statute  took  away  many  of  thofe  Restraints  on  Trade,  which 
for  the  Sake  of  local  Advantages,  Corporations  had  impofed,  fuch  as  Tolls 
at  their  Gates,  and  on  navigable  Rivers.  A  Bye-Law  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don to  prevent  its  Inhabitants  from  frequenting  Country  Fairs  was  annulled 
by  Parliament.  By  another  Law  the  Power  of  Corporations  in  making 
Rules  for  their  own  Members,  were  put  under  fuch  Restrictions,  as  to  pre- 
vent Sacrificing  to  private  Benefit  the  public  Good  d. 

d  It  is  an  Obfervation  not  confined  to  this  Country,  that  the  partial  and  narrow  Views  of  par- 
ticular Traders  become  oftentimes  the  greatest  Hindrance  and  Impediment  to  Trade.  Thus 
the  impofing  of  Tolls  for  Goods  brought  to  this  or  that  Market,  Pafftge  Duties  on  navigable  Rivers, 
and  indeed  petty  Impofitions  of  every  Kind,  though  they  may  feem  advantageous  for  a  Time, 
yet  in  the  End  prove  detrimental  even  to  the  Places  for  the  Benefit  of  which  they  are  levied. 
For  Trade,  like  Water,  loves  a  free  Pafiage,  an  i  if  impeded  in  One  Courfe,  will  divert  itfelf  into 
another.  Corporations  had  now  acquired  fuch  a  Degree  of  Strength,  as  enabled  them  to 
abufe  that  very  Power,  and  thofe  very  Privileges  by  which  they  acquired  it ;  and  from  making 
Bye-Laws  requifite  for  the  common  Benefit  of  their  Members,  began  to  lay  upon  them  Re- 
flraints,  which  they  were  not  able  to  endure,  and  of  which  as  Freemen  they  had  a  juft  Right  to 
complain.  It  was  therefore  by  Stature  provided,  that  a  Bye  Law  fhould  have  no  Force  unlefs 
approved  by  the  Chancellor,  Treafurer,  Two  Chief  Juftices,  or  at  leaft  Two  of  thefe,  or  Two 
Judges  of  Ailize.  The  particular  Bye-Laws  of  the  City  of  London  for  preventing  Citizens 
from  carrying  their  Goods  to  Country  Fairs,  was  with  a  View  to  enforce  a  Refort  of  Country 
Tradeis  to  London,  and  the  Hardfhips  being  felt  by  fome  of  the  Citizens  thetnfelves,  they  had 
Rccousfe  to  Parliament  for  Relief,  which  they  obtained.  This  is  a  pregnant  Inftance  of  the 
great  Utility  of  the  Legillative  Power,  by  which  alone  fuch  Evils  can  be  corrected,  and  th* 
public  Intereft  and  public  Liberty  fecurcd. 
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As  to  the  great  Bufinefs  of  Foreign  Traffic,  his  long  Relidence  in 
Bretagne  had  given  him  much  Experience,  the  Effect,  of  which  clearly 
appears  in  all  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  concluded  by  him  with  foreign 
Powers.  He  by  Law  obliged  Denifons  to  pay  alien  Duties  to  prevent 
Frauds  in  the  Cuftoms,  yet  he  frequently  granted  Licences  to  foreign 
Merchants  to  export  our  Native  Commodities.  He  revived  and  enforced 
the  old  Navigation  Laws  in  order  to  promote  Ship-building,  to  encreafe 
the  Number  of  Seamen,  and  to  preferve  the  Freight  for  his  own  Subjects. 
He  encouraged  and  fupported  Factories  in  foreign  Parts.  Diftant  Dif- 
coveries  he  patronized,  and  the  Firft  made  by  this  Nation  were  in  his 
Reign.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  received  a  New  Charter,  and  that 
Appellation  from  him,  and  they  were  likewife  emancipated  from  the  En- 
croachments of  the  London  Merchants  by  Law,  which  (hewed  ajuftCon-< 
cern  for  Commercial  Liberty  e.  He  built  large  Ships,  thathe  might  encourage 
and  improve  his  Shipwrights,  demonftrate  the  Utility  of  fuch  Veffels,  and 
thereby  introduce  the  Uk  of  them;  and  to  effecT:  this  the  more  fpeedily, 
when  he  had  no  immediate  Occafion  for  them,  he  let  them  out  to  Mer- 
chants, and  fupplied  them  alfo  with  Money  without  any  Profit,  that  they 
might  engage  in  more  extenfive  Adventures.  Himfelf  embarked  in  foreign 
Commerce,  as  Edward  the  Fourth  had  done  before,  and  was  no  Doubt 
a  very  great  Gainer  by  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  Example  railed  the 
Credit  of  Trade,  and  in  other  Refpecls  had  an  Influence  upon  his 
People. 

*  This  Corporation  was  originally  filled,  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  the 
Firft  Company  erefted  in  this  Kingdom.  The  Reader  may  fee  the  Hiftory  of  their  Eftablifhments  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  very  well  worth  knowing,  in  Wheeler's  Treadle  of  Commerce.  As  to  the  prefent 
Point,  Trade  being  become  much  more  confiderable,  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers  (for  fo 
they  ftiled  themfelves)  very  numerous  in  different  Parts  of  England,  tliofe  refiding  in  London  took 
upon  them  to  enlarge  the  Admiffion  Fine,  originally  no  more  than  a  Noble,  by  flow  Degrees  to 
Forty  Pounds,  and  till  this  was  paid  by  the  Merchants  refiding  in  different  Parts  of  the  King- 
dom, they  would  not  fuffer  them  to  expofe  their  Goods  to  fale  in  the  foreign  Marts.  Upon 
this  the  Merchants  at  large  petitioned  the  difcreet  Commons,  fo  the  Words  of  their  Complaint 
run  for  Redrefs,  fetting  forth,  not  only  the  particular  Hardfhips  and  Difcouragements  they  were 
tinder,  but  the  great  Detriment  arifing  from  hence  to  the  Trade  of  the  Nation  in  general,  in 
Terms  very  well  worth  the  Perufal.  Upon  this  the  Statute  of  the  12  Hen.  VII.  cap.  6.  was 
made,  by  which  the  Admiffion  Fine  is  fixed  at  Ten  Marks.  This  Company  had  Three  feveral 
Charters  granted  them  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  a  Place  affigned  them  with  large  Privileges 
in  the  Town  of  Calais,  when,  as  we  before  obferved,  they  were  obliged  to  remove  from  Ant- 
werp, and  for  the  Services  rendered  to  the  Public  at  that  Time  they  were  honoured  by  Charter 
with  the  Title  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England.  In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
their  Intercourfe  with  the  Low  Countries  was  again  interrupted,  they  were  impov.ered  to  trade 
into  Germany,  and  btiug  invited  to  fettle  at  Hamburgh,  they  are  now  ftiled  The  Hamburgh 
Company. 

Th* 
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Th;;  Poor  were  by  no  means  below  his  Notice,  on  the  contrary  it  may 
be  truly  afTerted,  that  he  (hewed  greater  Attention  towards  them  than 
any  of  his  Predeceflbrs.  In  the  Statute  againSt  Vagabonds,  it  was  di- 
re died  that  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Should  be  conveyed  to  the  Place  of  their 
Birth,  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  natural  Affection  of  their 
Relations,  or  maintained  by  the  Charity  of  the  Monasteries.  He  pro- 
vided by  another  Statute,  that  in  cafe  of  their  being  wronged  they  Should 
have  the  full  Aid  of  the  Law,  and  the  Affiftance  of  Lawyers  without 
Expence,  that  Poverty  might  be  no  Bar  to  the  obtaining  JuStice,  or 
Difference  in  Circumftances  give  One  Subject  an  iYdvantage  over  another. 
He  founded  alio  and  endowed  an  Hofpital  for  their  Reception  and  Main- 
tenance, when  they  came  to  London  to  attend  their  Suits  in  his  Courts. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  he  employed  Numbers  in  his  Buildings  in  Town 
and  Country,  as  well  as  in  his  Docks ;  and  the  Laws  for  fettling  the  Prices 
of  Labour,  the  Cheapness  of  Living  considered,  are  allowed  to  have  been 
liberal  f. 

By  the  great  Change  thefe  Institutions  wrought  in  the  Country  and  its 
Inhabitants,  the  Constitution  was  much  Strengthened  and  improved, 
and  all  the  Branches  of  the  Legislature  adted  with  more  Regularity  and 
Dignity  as  well  as  Freedom.  To  keep  good  Order,  to  prevent  Tumults, 
and  to  carry  into  tull  Execution  the  Laws  againSt  Retainers,  a  Statute  Was 
made  in  Support  of  the  Court  of  Star-chamber,  with  fuch  Powers  as 
were  thought  neceffary  to  corredt  the  enormous  and  inveterate  Abufes  that 
had  grown  up  during  the  long  Continuance  of  the  Civil  Wars,  which 
Court  in  fucceeding  Times  becoming  arbitrary  and  oppreftive,  was  by  the 
Legislative  Authority  very  wifely  fuppreSTed.  By  another  Law  he  provided, 
as  far  as  it  was   pollible,  for  the  Security  of  fuch  as  at  any  Time  Should 

f  The  Statute  of  the  1 1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  1 2.  which  is  intituled,  "  A  Mean  to  help  and  fpeed  poor 
Perfons  in  their  Suits,"  is  very  fuccinct,  but  not  obfeurely  worded.  At  prefent  a  Perfon  who 
will  fue  in  Forma  Pauperis,  makes  an  Affidavit  that  he  is  not  worth  Five  Pounds  befides  his 
wearing  Apparel,  and  this  with  a  Council's  Opinion  that  he  hath  a  juft  Caufe  of  Action,  gives 
him  a  Right  to  fue  without  paying  either  Fees  or  Stamps.  The  fevere  Statutes  againft  Main- 
tenance and  Champem,  made  luch  a  Law  neceffary,  which  however  hath  been  thought  to 
Hand  in  Need  of  fome  Amendments,  fuch  as  having  the  Caufe  of  Action  examined  and  certi- 
fied by  fome  Perfon  of  fupeiior  Rank  in  the  Law  in  order  to  give  Credit  to  the  Pauper's  Caufe, 
end  in  cafe  of  Succef=  to  allow  proper  Coifs  out  of  what  the  Plaintiff  obtains,  which  might  ex- 
cite Zeal  and  Expedition.  The  Court  of  Requefts,  which  now  no  longer  exifts,  permitted  all 
Petitions  to  the  King  for  Redrefs  to  be  profecuted  without  Fees,  and  had  from  thence  the  Title  of 
The  Poor  Man's  Court,  as  Sir  Thomas  Smith  tells  us.  For  the  fame  Reafon,  Henry  is  thought  ta 
have  obtained  the  Titie  of  the  Poor  Man's  King,  which  Mr  Barrington  very  judicioufly  fays, 
is  a  more  honourable  and  lulling  Monument,  than  that  erected  to  his  Memory  in  his  own 
Chapel. 
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take  up  Arms  in  Defence  of  the  King  in  PofTeffion,  whatever  the  Event 
of  the  Difpute  might  be.  He  by  this  and  other  beneficial  Laws,  as  well 
as  by  the  Succefs  that  attended  his  Undertakings,  grew  into  much  Credit 
with  the  Commons,  and  they  had  no  lefs  Credit  with  him,  as  appears 
by  his  Confidence  in  Applications  to  his  Parliaments,  and  by  the  free 
Language  held  by  the  Commons  in  their  Petitions  from  the  very  Be- 
o-inning  of  his  Reign,  and  which  they  held  on  without  his  taking  any  Of- 
ience  to  the  very  End  z. 

It  will  appear  from  thefe  Particulars,  and  many  more  might  be  pro- 
duced, that  this  Monarch  had  fome  great  Qualities,  though  certainly 
mixed  with  many  bad  and  even  mean  Difpofitions.  We  have  aheady 
mentioned  many  Inftances  of  Artifice  and  Falfehood,  as  well  as  of  Au- 
flerity  or  rather  Cruelty,  but  his  predominant  Vice,  which  continued  to  in- 
creafe  as  he  grew  in  Years,  was  Avarice.  In  the  former  Part  of  his  Reign 
this  was  imputed  to  his  Minifters  Cardinal  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
but  without  Caufe,  as  it  appeared  more  flagrantly  when  he  employed  Sir 
Richard  Empfon  and  Edmund  Dudley,  Men  confpicuous  only  in  being 
his  Inftruments  in  this  dirty  Bufinefs.  It  would  be  unjuft  to  palliate,  and 
much  more  to  defend  thefe  infamous  Extortions ;  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that 
to  enhance  as  well  as  to  fecure  his  Profits,  they  fell  not  on  the  meaner, 
or  even  on  the  middle  Sort  of  People.  Yet  with  all  his  Blemifhes,  which 
were  not  either  fmall  or  few,  this  Nation  ftands  indebted  to  him,  not  only 
for  various  but  for  great  and  lafting  Benefits  b.     He  put  an  End  to  civil 

Wars, 

*  As  Henry  made  Laws  to  reftrain  the  exorbitant  Power  and  Oppreflions  of  the  Nobility,  Co 
he  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  by  his  Example,  with  a  Spirit  of  fupporting  their  Dignity 
by  milder  and  more  munificent  Methods.  He  was  very  magnificent  in  his  Court,  and  upon  all 
public  Occasions,  fuch  as  the  Coronation  of  his  Queen,  the  Marriage  of  his  Daughter  by  Proxy  to 
the  King  of  Scots,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Prince  Arthur  to  the  Princefs  Katherine  of  Spain.  His  Buildings 
weie  ftately,  and  he  encouraged  Men  of  Learning  and  Genius.  He  alfo  introduced  great  De- 
corum in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  which  had  fo  good  an  Effect,  that  Sir  Ed  •ardPoynings  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  purfue  the  like  Method,  in  order  to  give  Lufire  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ireland. 
His  Council  was  always  com pofed  of  very  able  and  wife  Men,  which  gave  weight  to  their  De- 
cisions; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  except  Sir  William  Stanley,  hedifgraced  no  great  Officer  during 
his  Reign.  In  the  latter  End  of  it,  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  Burgefs  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, made  a  warm  and  weighty  Speech  againlf  a  Subfidy,  a  Freedom  that  had  not  been  taken 
before. 

i»  The  principal  Dates  that  relate  to  his  Reign  are  A.  D.  1485,  30th  October  crowned  ;  7th  of 
November  opened  his  Fii  ft  Parliament.  A.  D.  1487,  June  j6th  the  Battle  of  Stoke,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  flain  ;  25th  November,  Queen  Elizabeth  crowned.  1488,  July  28th,  Battle 
of  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier  in  Bretagne.  A.  D.  1492,  October  6th,  the  King  debarked  his  Forces 
at  Calais ;  3d  of  November  Peace  figned  at  Efbples.  17th  of  December  returned  to  England. 
A.  D.  >4^4?  a  Mould  feem,  that  the  Dutchcfs  of  Burgundy  intended  to  have  fait  over  the  Per- 
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Wars,  which  had  ruined  the  Country,  and  exhaufted  its  Inhabitants.  His 
Government  was  what  in  fuch  a  State  of  Things  the  Welfare  of  the  Subjcd* 
required,  as  appeared  by  his  reftoring  Order,  Civility,  and  the  free  Courfe 
of  Juftice.  The  naval  Expeditions  he  patronized  excited  a  Spirit  of  Dis- 
covery, which  gave  us  a  Title  to  the  great  Country  of  Florida,  which 
now  in  its  utinoft  Extent  we  poiTefs.  We  owe  to  him  the  Firft  Eftab- 
liihment  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  a  firm  and  folid  Balis.  He  reftored  the 
Tranquillity  and  fixed  the  political  Conflitution  of  Ireland,  to  which  his 
Son  gave  the  Title  of  a  Kingdom,  as  it  well  deferved.  He  it  was  that  pro- 
jected the  Union  of  the  Two  Crowns,  which  when  it  afterwards  took 
Place  removed  innumerable  Evils  to  which  both  Countries  had  been 
expofed,  and  brought  thereby  fuch  an  Acceflion  of  Strength,  as  hath 
rendered  Great  Britain  the  mod  independent  and  the  greate/l  Ma- 
ritime Power  the  World  ever  faw.  In  how  much  better  a  State  he  left  his 
Dominions  than  they  had  ever  been  in  from  the  Time  of  the  Norman 
Conqueft,  the  Treafure  he  left  at  his  Deceafe,  and  the  Teftimonies  of 
Writers  of  thole  Times,  furnifli  full  Proofs '. 

We 

fon  (he  lliled  her  Nephew  in  this  Year,  as  (he  ftruck  a  Silver  Coin  weighing  Sixty  Grains  with 
this  Inscription,  Domine  falvum  fee  Regem.  On  the  Reverfe,  Mani  Teckel  Phares.  In  a  Treflure 
of  Four  Curves  a  Flour  de  Luce  and  a  Lion  of  England,  an  arched  Crown  between  them  above, 
and  a  Rofe  below.  Supplement  to  Folkes's  Englilh  Coins,  p.  191.  Many  Perfons  of  Diftinction 
were  executed  this  Year  for  correfponding  with  hup.  A.  D.  1495,  '  Stn  February,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  beheaded.  A.  D.  1497,  17th  June,  the  Battle  of  Blackheath.  A.  D.  1499, 
1 6th  November,  Perkin  Warbeck  arraigned;  28th  of  the  fame  Month  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick beheaded.  A.  D.  1500,  Duke  of  Suffolk  retired  into  Flanders;  14th  November  Prince 
Arthur  married  to  Katherine  of  Spain.  A.  D.  1501,  2d  of  April,  Prince  Arthur  deceafed  ;  cth  of 
May  Sir  James  Tyrrel  executed.  A.  D.  1503,  nth  of  February,  Queen  Elizabeth  died  in 
Child-bed  in  the  Tower  ;  8th  of  Auguft  Princefs  Margaret  married  to  the  King  of  Scots  at 
Edinburgh.  This  Year  died  Margaret  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Burgundy  Sifter  to  Edward  the 
Fourth.  A.  D.  1 506,  Duke  of  Suffolk  brought  over  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  A.  D.  1 509, 
21ft  of  April,  fays  Fabian,  with  whom  agrees  the  large  Account  of  the  King's  Funeral,  but 
Speed  and  Bacon  both  fay  the  22d  of  April,  with  whom  our  regal  Table  agrees ;  this  Kin? 
deceafed  at  his  Palace  of  Richmond  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  when  he  was 
about  the  Age  of  Fifty-two. 

*  We  have  no  lefs  than  Three  refpeftable  Authorities,  in  reference  to  the  Wealth  left  by  this 
King,  in  which  as  they  differ  widely  it  will  be  proper  to  give  their  own  Words,  "  He  left  at 
"  his  Death,  fays  Lord  Bacon,  moft  of  it  in  fecret  Places  under  his  own  Key  and  Keeping  at 
*'  Richmond,  as  by  Tradition  is  reported,  the  Sum  of  near  Eighteen  hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
"  Sterling,  a  huge  Mafs  of  Money,  even  for  thefe  Times."  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.  Edit. 
4°.  1761.  "  He  heaped  up  his  Mafs  of  Treafure,  fays  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  fo  that  he  left  in  Bul- 
"  lion  Four  Millions  and  a  Half,  befides  his  Plate,  Jewels,  and  rich  Attire."  Reafons  againft 
foreign  Wars,  p.  53.  He  there  profeffes,  that  he  took  this  from  a  Book  of  Accounts  between 
the  King  and  Edmund  Dudley.  The  laft  is  the  greateft  Authority  of  all.  "  By  the  Clofe  Roll, 
"  fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Anno  3  H.  VIII.  it  appeareth,  that  the  King  left  in  his  Coffers  Fifty 
«•  and  Three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  moft  Part  in  foreign  Coin,\vhich  in  thofe  Days  was 
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We  .have  now  finished  the  Chapter,  and  therewith  brought  this  Book 
«  >  a  Conclusion,  in  which  it  hath  been  endeavoured,  through  a  long  Series 
of  Ages  to  trace,  as  far  our  Materials  and  Capacity  would  allow,  the  poli- 
tical State  of  this  Nation.  In  doing  this  the  utmoft  Diligence  hath  been 
ufed  to  difcover  and  to  point  out  the  real  Caufes  of  great  Events,  to  ihew 
the  Method  and  Manner  in  which  they  were  produced,  and  to  defcribe 
the  Confequences  that  have  attended  them.  By  inch  Viciflitudes  to  which 
all  fublunary  Things  are  expofed,  Countries  and  their  Inhabitants  change 
their  Appearances  and  their  Characters  in  different  Periods,  fo  as  to  bear 
hardly  any  Semblance  at  One  Time  to  what  they  really  were  at  another. 
This  hath  been  fully  (hewn  to  have  been  the  Cafe  in  this  Ifland,  where 
fometimes,  according  to  the  Genius  and  Condition  of  the  People,  the  Soil 
hath  been  well  cultivated,  and  in  confequence  of  that  and  its  natural 
Fertility,  fuch  an  Abundance  of  all  Things  neceffary  produced,  as  to 
excite  the  Wonder  and  Envy  of  our  Neighbours.  In  others,  we  have  feen  it 
to  a  great  Degre  wafte  and  barren,  with  fcarce  any  Remembrance  of  former 
Improvements.  In  the  Firfc  State  the  Country  was  of  courfe  populous,  full 
of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages;  in  the  latter  thinly  peopled,  and  the  fcat- 
tered  Inhabitants  in  a  poor  and  low  Condition.  The  Revolutions  that 
produced  thefe  Alterations,  fometimes  arofe  from  foreign  Invaiions,  fome- 

"  not  of  leift  Value."  Inftitutes,  Part  iv.  cap.  35.  p.  198.  But  it  muft  not  be  from  hence  fup- 
poled,  that  this  Monarch  locked  up  all  or  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Money  in  this  Kingdom,  or 
that  the  wife  Laws  he  made,  and  which  v/as  itill  of  more  Confequence,  faw  punctually  exe- 
cuted, fhonld  have  no  conspicuous  Confequence  in  regard  to  the  Welfare  of  his  Subjects.  On 
the  contrary,  it  clearly  appears  that  there  were  many  amongft  all  Ranks  of  Men  during  his  Reign 
in  improved  Circumftances.  Sir  William  Stanley  we  have  heard  had  Forty  thoufand  Marks  in 
itaJ.  M.  ncy.  The  like  is  (aid  of  the  Karl  of  Ormond.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl 
of  Surry,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  others  of  the  Nobility,  had  vaft 
Eftates.  In  refpect  to  Church  Men,  Cardinal  Morton  fpent  immenfe  Sums  in  repairing  and 
rebuilding  the  Houfes  belonging  to  his  Two  Diocefes  of  Ely  and  Canterbury,  Cardinal  Ware- 
ham,  beli.les  hisfplendid  Inihronization  at  Canterbury,  fpent  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds  in  public 
Works.  Fox  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  befides  other  Acts  of  Munificence,  built  Corpus  Chriffi  Col- 
lide in  Oxford  Bifhop  Alcock,  who  fucceeded  Morton  in  Ely,  built  Jefus  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dr.  Ruthal  Bifhop  of  Durham,  who  died  in  his  Son's  Reign,  amafTed  no  lefs  than 
One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  Godwin  de  Praeful.  p.  754.  In  refpeft  to  the  Law,  the  noble 
Houfes  of  Mulgrave,  Peterborough,  and  Townfhend  were  all  of  them  founded  by  Lawyers,  who 
flourilhed  in  his  Reign,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  a  very  young  Man,  got  Four  Hundred 
Pounds  a  Year  at  the  Bar.  As  to  the  opulent  Merchants  in  London,  Brillol,  Hull,  and  other 
Places,  we  have  not  Room  to  mention  them.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  Writers  of  our 
Hiffory  in  and  near  his  Time,  fome  of  whom  were  Citizens  themfelves,  concur  in  affirming  that 
by  the  Countenance  and  Encouragement  as  well  as  Protection  that  he  gave  to  Commerce,  h« 
caufed  immenfe  Quantities  of  Coin  and  Bullion  to  be  brought  into  this  Kingdom  by  foreign 
Merchants,  and  as  Hall  obferves,  ai  he  lived  highly  revered  for  his  Power  and  Wifdom  by  fo- 
reign Princes,  fo  by  his  domeflic  Policies,  he  at  his  Deceafe  left  his  Subjects  at  Home  full  of 
Wealth,  and  in  the  Height  of  Profperity. 

times 
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times  from  domcftic  DiiTenfions,  generally  from  a  Concurrence  of  both, 
and  Things  have  been  again  brought  into  Order,  by  the  gradual  Refti- 
tution  of  an  equal  Form  of  Government,  that  by  a  due  Temperament  of 
Liberty  with  Authority,  provided  effectually  for  public  Power  and  private 
Security.  In  bringing  this  to  the  View  of  the  Reader,  in  order  to  inform, 
not  to  influence  his  Judgment,  Fads  have  been  plainly  ftated,  and  the  In- 
ferences from  them  as  fairly  deduced,  from  the  earlieft  Times  to  the 
Settlement  of  that  ConfHtution  which  itill  endures,  and  which  in  virtue  of 
fuch  Modifications  and  Improvements  as  the  Change  of  Circumftances 
rendered  necefiary,  and  public  Wifdom  therefore  adopted,  have  raifed  us 
to  that  fiourifhing  and  extenfive  Empire  we  at  prefent  poflefs,  and  which 
may  Divine  Providence  ever  profper  and  preferve ! 


THE 
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BOOK     IV. 


CHAP.     I. 

Of  Revenue  amongft  the  moft  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Britain. 

jj  Sufficient  Force  and  a  competent  Revenue  neceffary  to  every  Government. 
"**•  The  due  Regulation  of  one  and  the  proper  Application  of  the  other,  Points  of 
the  highejl  Political  Importance.  The  End,  Dejign,  and  Object  of  this  Book 
fuccinclly  explained.  This  Country  at  the  Coming  of  Ccefar  divided  into  many 
Principalities.  The  Chief  in  each  of  thefe  had  a  Militia  and  fome  Sort  of 
Revenue.  Ccefar  acknowledges  their  Militia  to  have  been  alert,  intrepid,  and 
well  trained.  The  Actions,  Conduct,  and  Refources  of  CaJJibelan  plainly 
prove  his  having  a  Revenue,  though  we  know  not  how  it  was  raifed.     What 

Ccefar 
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Cafar  fays  of  this  Country's  being  without  Gold  or  Silver  explained  andfhtwn 
not  to  be  inconjijlent  with  this  Affertion.  The  People  q)  Britain  actually  had 
thefe  precious  Metals,  and  even  the  UJe  of  Gold  Coin  before  the  Invajion  by  the 
Romans.  This  Revenue,  however  levied,  was  not  either  grievous  or  opprejjivc. 
The  People  Jlrongly  attached  to  the  Form  of  Government  that  then  fubjijled. 
After  Cafars  Departure  the  Country  better  cultivated  and  the  Inhabitants 
became  more  poliJJjed.  They  maintained  from  that  Time  a  Correfpondence 
with  Rome,  and  were  infome  Meafure  dependent  on  the  Umpire,  the  Britons 
though  living  fill  under  their  old  Government  enjoyed  great  Eafe  and  Pro- 
ffer ity.  The  Avarice  of  the  Romans  the  principal  Motive  to  their  rcfuming 
their  Defign  of  conquering  the  Ijland. 

THE  effential  Difference  between  Savages  and  People  living  in  civil  So- 
ciety is,  that  the  latter  have  Property,  the  former  none.  This  Pro- 
perty, that  is,  the  certain  and  fecure  Pofleffion  of  what  a  Man  hath  acquired, 
is  derived  to  him  from  the  Government  under  which  he  lives,  whatever  the 
Form  of  it  may  be,  and  for  the  Sake  of  thft  and  other  Advantages,  civil 
Societies  were  formed  ;  and  in  the  full  Enjoyment  of  thefe  continue  to 
fubfift.  For  the  Sake  of  thefe  Advantages  every  Government  is  inverted 
with  Power  and  intrufled  with  a  Revenue.  In  different  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment, different  Modes  of  fettling  thefe  have  prevailed,  but  the  Neceflity  of 
fettling  them  for  the  Support  of  Government,  or  in  other  Words,  for  at- 
taining the  Ends  for  which  Government  is  eftablifhed,  have  rendered  fuch 
a  Settlement  univerfal.  Thefe,  though  they  are  derived  from  Individuals, 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  them,  becaufe  they  are  given  for  their  Ufe. 
An  Individual  in  a  State  of  Civil  Society  employs  his  Property  in  procur- 
ing the  Neceffaries  and  Conveniencies  he  defires,  and  that  Portion  of  it 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  Support  of  Government  is  clearly  appropriated 
for  the  Sake  of  that  Protection  which  enables  him  to  difpofe  of  the  Reft 
for  procuring  Food,  Cloathing,  Habitation,  and  other  Ules.  In  this,  which 
is  the  true  Light  in  which  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  the  Revenue  is  bene- 
ficial to  every  Individual,  and  is  therefore  with  great  Propriety  ftiled  the 
Revenue  of  the  Public,  and  if  at  any  Time  the  Weight  of  it  becomes  grie- 
vous or  oppreffive,  it  mud  be  from  its  being  injuuicioufly  levied,  or  from 
its  being  diverted  from  its  proper  Ufes  a. 

»  Simple  and  almoft  felf-evident  as  thefe  may  appear,  they  are  notwithfhnding  Truths"  of  the 
atmoft  Importance.  Tacitus,  who  is  confidered  as  an  Oracle  in  Politics,  hath  laid  down  the 
Doftrine  delivered  in  the  Text  with  great  Force  and  Precifion,  his  Words  are  thefe:  "  Nulla 
"  quies  Gentium  fine  Annis,  nee  Anna  fine  Stipendiis,  nee  Stipendia  fine  Tributis  haberi  queunt." 
Hifl.  lib.  iv.  cap.  74. 
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These  Circumftances  maturely  confidered,  will  very  plainly  (hew,  that 
the  fettling,  altering,  or  new  modelling  a  Revenue  will  be  in  every  State 
a  mod  interefting  I  uint  of  Policy.  The  Weight  of  all  Impositions,  however 
neceffary,  will  be  felt,  and  the  fimpleft  Method  of  leffening  this  Weight, 
which  is  very  requiiite  alfo  to  its  being  cheerfully  borne,  is  to  lay  it  upon  all. 
Any  Order  of  Men  exempt  from  that  Burden  which  falls  upon  the  Reflv 
though  they  may  be  eafed,  cannot  fail  of  being  envied.  In  laying  fuch 
Impoiitions  upon  all,  due  Regard  mud:  be  had  to  the  different  Circumftances 
of  Men  j  for  a  Tax  very  equal  in  Appearance  may  be  found  very  unequal 
in  its  Confequences.  Suppoiing  them  hov/ever  to  be  perfectly  well  ad- 
jufted  in  this  Refped,  great  Circumipeclion  will  be  neceffary  in  the 
"Methods  of  employing  them.  The  very  End  will  be  frustrated  if  they 
are  hoarded,  and  will  be  far  from  being  anfwered  if  they  are  fquandered, 
or  in  any  other  Way  mifapplied.  Evils  of  this  Sort  naturally  produce 
Clamours  and  Confufions.  In  free  States,  and  it  is  indeed  the  Cbaratr.erift.ic 
of  their  being  fo,  the  utmoft  Effort  of  human  Wifdom  is  exerted  to  guard 
againfl  all  thefe  Mifchiefs,  by  placing  the  Power  of  giving  for  the  public 
Service,  and  the  Infpeclion  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Revenue  is  ex- 
pended, in  the  Hands  of  the  People  themfelves,  or  of  their  Reprefen- 
tativesb. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  proper  Bufinefs  of  this  Book,  in  which  we  by 
no  means  pretend  to  give  a  complete  Hiftory  of  our  Finances,  as  that  would 
require  Lights  and  Informations  to  which  we  do  not  afpire,  and  becaufe 
it  would  alone  exceed  the  Limits  within  which  this  Work  is  to  be  con- 
fined. What  we  prefume  to  offer  to  the  Reader  is  a  fuccinct  View  of  our 
Finances  in  the  fame  Manner  in  which  we  have  gone  through  our  Hiftory  in 
the  preceding  Book,  and  this  with  the  very  fame  Intention,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear how  the  different  Kinds  of  Taxes,  and  the  different  Modes  of  levying 
them,  according  to  the  different  Forms  of  Rule  that  have  prevailed  in  this 
Ifland,  have  operated  on  the  State  of  the  Country  and  the  Condition  of  the 
People.  If  to  any  it  fhould  feem,  we  might  have  purfued  a  fhorter  Me- 
thod than  this  of  taking  up  the  Matter  as  it  were  Thread  by  Thread,  we 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  faying,  that  we  will  render  it  as  little  tedious  as 
poffible,  and  that  we  hope  it  wiil  prove  both  more  entertaining  and  more 
Satisfactory,  from  its  fully  explaining  the  Truth  of  our  previous  Obfervations, 

b  Plautus,  who  looked  very  deep  into  human  Nature,  tells  us,  Money  is  the  Blood  cf  Mortals, 
Pecuni.i  anima  &  Sanguis  eft  Morralibus.  It  certainly  is  fo,  and  therefore  Should  never  be  drawn, 
wantonly  or  in  too  great  Quantities,  but  upon  juft  Occafiens,  and  with  much  Circumfpeclion. 
We  may  farther  add,  that  it  is  upon  a  free  Circulation  thereof,  the  Health  of  the  animal  Body  and 
the  Body  IV.icic  equally  depend,  and  the  great  Secret  is  to  prevent  any  Stagnation,  which  is  ever 
ifliigeious  in  either. 

enabling 
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enabling  the  Reader  to  difcern  the  different  Effects  arifing  from  this  Caufe 
in  different  Periods,  and  ultimately  to  demonftrate,  in  what  Manner  our 
Refources  have  been  multiplied  from  the  Increafe  of  our  Freedom,  and  thole 
Improvements  that  have  from  thence  been  gradually  made  in  our  political 
Conftitution  <\ 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  former  Book  it  hath  been  clearly  fhewn,  that 
when  Julius  Casfar  came  hither  he  did  not  find  this  Country  inhabited  by 
wild  undifciplined  Savages,  but  by  People  diftinguifhed  into  feveral  Nations, 
that  is,  living  under  diftinct  Governments.  We  will  not  recur  to  what  is  re- 
garded as  fabulous  Hiitory  in  Reference  to  thefe  ancient  Inhabitants,  but 
take  up  Things  as  he  has  ftated  them,  which  is  in  truth  fully  fufheient  for  our 
Purpofe.  He  admits  the  Country  was  divided  into  many  fmall  Principa- 
lities, each  of  thefe  under  a  Chief,  a  Prince,  or  as  he  ftiles  them,  a  King. 
Thefe  Principalities  muft  at  the  Time  of  his  Invafion  have  fubfifted  for 
feveral  Ages,  from  the  Numbers  of  Men  they  contained,  from  the  Form 
of  Policy  under  which  they  lived,  and  from  their  Acquaintance  with  Arms 
and  Arts  which  he  allows  them.  Each  of  thefe  Principalities,  however 
fmall,  had  a  certain  Form  of  Rule;  and  from  thence  we  may  neceffarily  con- 
clude, the  Prince  had  a  Military  Power,  and  fome  Sort  of  Revenue.  This 
Deduction  is  fo  natural  that  it  cannot  well  be  difputcd;  for  without  fuch 
a  Force  thefe  feparate  Territories  could  not  have  fubfifted,  or  their  Princes 
have  maintained  that  Rank  without  fome  competent  Provifion.  As  this 
is  reafonable,  fo  it  is  likewifc  certain;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Druids, 
who  for  that  Reafon  were  probably  the  Authors  of  this  Conftitution, 
were  entirely  free  and  exempt,  which  implies  that  the  Reft  of  the  People 
were  fubject  to  thole  Aids  that  every  Government  requires,  and  thefe  were 
Military  Services,  and  fome  Sort  of  Tribute.  From  the  former  the  Druids 
were  excufed  as  Priefts,  and  from  the  latter  they  were  likewife  free,  though 
we  are  alio  told  that  they  were  the  fole  Judges  in  judicial  Cafes,  which 
fhews  that  the  People  had  Property,  from  which,  whatever  it  was,  thefe 
Impofrions  muft  a  rife  d. 

To 

e  This  is  bringing  Things  to  the  Tell  of  Experience  and  common  Senfe.  If  Men  fee  that  in 
different  Ages,  the  fame  People  have  been  in  different  Circumftances,  fometimes  eafy  and  even  opu- 
lent,  at  others  low  and  miferable,  they  are  defirous  of  knowing  whence  this  arofe,  and  wilh  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  true  Source  of  Matters  fo  very  important.  But  when  this  relates  to  then- 
own  Country,  and  to  their  Anceftors,  however  remote,  it  becomes  a  Thing  of  itill  greater  Con- 
fequence,  and  naturally  excites  a  Aronger  Spirit  of  Enquiry.  It  is  to  fatisfy  this  that  fo  much 
Pains  have  been  taken,  and  if  thefe  are  fo  happy  in  any  Degree  to  anfwer  that  End,  they  will 
abundantly  repay  their  Author,  who  pretends  to  no  other  Merit  in  thefe  Difquifftions  than  Dili- 
gence and  Sincerity. 

d  Ca?far  de  Bello  Gallico  lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.  Tacit,  in  vit.  Agricolae.  Pomp.  Mel.  de 
Situ  Orbis  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.     All  thefe  Writers  agree  as  to  this  Point.     Csefar  from  what  he  faw 
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In  regard  to  Military  Service  we  have  as  full  Evidence  as  can  be  defired. 
Ccefar  at  his  Firft  Invaiion  found  himfelf  oppofed  not  by  a  raw  and  tumul- 
tuous Multitude,  but  by  a  regular,  and  in  their  Way  awell-difciplined  Army, 
confiding  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  armed  Chariots,  which  were  probably 
the  Forces  of  the  Four  Kings  which  then  reigned  in  Kent.  They  af- 
failed  his  Army  with  great  Spirit,  and  though  repulfed,  did  not,  as  bar- 
barous Nations  are  accuftomed  to  do,  difperfe,  and  betake  themfelves  to 
Flight.  On  the  contrary  he  acknowledges,  that  they  ftill  continued  to  op- 
pofe  him,  to  p'actife  all  the  Arts  and  Stratagems  of  War,  to  avail  them- 
ielves  of  all  their  natural  Advantages,  and  of  every  Accident  that  happened, 
fhewing  on  all  Occaiions  that  Activity,  Firmnefs,  and  Sagacity,  which 
arifes  from  natural  Courage,  improved  by  Military  Experience.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  vigorous  Refinance,  notwithstanding  the  feveral  Checks, 
which  he  aflerts  they  received,  he  grew  weary  of  a  Difpute  which  he  did 
not  expect,  and  after  a  Three  Weeks  Campaign  (hewed  as  great  Readinefs 
to  liften  to  Propofitions  as  they  did  in  making  them,  and  having  entered 
into  an  Accommodation,  which,  even  as  he  reprefents  it,  feems  calculated 
to  fave  the  Honour  of  the  Roman  Arms  and  fecure  his  Retreat,  he  re-em- 
barked his  Forces,  refolved  when  he  came  next  to  bring  a  much  fuperior 
Force.  This  he  really  did,  for  in  his  Second  Expedition  he  employed 
Five  Legions,  making  at  leaft  Twenty  thoufand  Foot,,  a  competent  Body 
of  Horfe,  and  a  Fleet  of  Eight  Hundred  SaiL. 

To  refill:  fo  great  an  Army  compofed  of  Roman  Veterans  and  commanded 
by  the  mod  experienced  General  of  his  Time,  the  Britons  entered  into  a 
Confederacy,  and  appointed  Caflibelan  General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Troops  of  the  combined  Kings.  This  Confederacy  plainly  proves 
their  having  early  Intelligence,  their  fleady  Refolution  to  defend  their  Li- 
berties, and  the  Preparations  they  made,  and  the  Bodies  of  Men  they  brought 
into  the  Field  manifefted  their  having  a  great  Strength,  and  this  too  directed 

and  knew.  Tacitus  from  ftric*r  Enquiry,  for  making  which  he  had  the  belt  Opportunity,  and  he 
aflerts  that  the  Britons  had  been  long  fo  governed.  Juftin  from  Trogus  Pompeii's  affirms,  that 
all  ancient  Nations  were  governed  in  the  fame  Manner,  which  is  conformable  enough  to  the  Sen- 
timents of  the  mod  ancient  facred  and  profane  Writers.  Thefe  fmall  Principalities  being  imme- 
diately under  the  Eye  of  their  Sovereign,  call  him  what  you  will,  feem  to  have  thriven  exceed- 
ingly, and  to  have  been  for  their  Extent  very  populous,  as  they  evidently  were  when  Cxfar 
landed  here. 

c  Tacitus  treats  this  Matter  very  fairly.  Julius,  fays  he,  of  all  the  Romans  was  the  Firft  who 
led  an  Army  into  Britain,  and  though  fuccefsful  in  feveral  Actions,  and  being  Mailer  of  the 
Coafb,  yet  after  all  feems  rather  to  have  (hewn  than  to  have  delivered  this  Country  to  Pofterity. 
Other  Wi  iters  fay  plainly,  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  Britons.  Indeed  Tacitus  in  another  Place 
makes  a  Britifli  Prince,  to  encourage  his  Subjects  to  behave  gallantly,  put  them  in  Mind  that  they 
were  the  Defcendants  of  thofe  brave  Men  who  had  repelled  the  Dictator  Julius,  and  forced  him 
to  quit  their  Country. 
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by  a  jufl  Degree  of  military  and  political  Prudence.  That  they  were  beaten 
by  Troops  fo  much  better  armed,  fo  completely  difciplined,  and  in  all 
other  Reipe&s  fo  much  their  Superiors,  affords  no  great  Caufe  of  Wonder. 
But  that  they  mould  Hill  perliff,  notwithstanding  this  Reverfe  of  Fortune, 
to  continue  the  War,  when  probably  from  the  Want  of  Means  of  fub- 
fifting  them,  Cafiibelan  was  forced  to  difmifs  his  Infantry,  and  to  retain 
only  Four  thoufand  Chariots  about  his  Perfon,  Shewed  much  Intrepidity 
as  well  as  great  Capacity  in  that  Prince,  who  after  all  was  more  diftrefT- 
ed  by  the  Defertion  of  fome  of  his  Confederates  than  by  the  Efforts  of 
the  Romans,  who  by  the  Information  of  thefe  Deferters  were  enabled  to 
fack  his  Capital.  After  all  this  he  managed  his  Negotiation  with  equal 
Ability  and  Dignity,  and  his  Circumstances  confidered,  made  no  disho- 
nourable Treaty.  But  can  we  imagine,  that  he  did  all  this  without 
a  Revenue  or  Subfidies  of  fome  Kind  or  other?  If  we  could  fuppofe  it, 
Casfar  himfelf  hath  put  it  out  of  our  Power,  for  the  Terms  he  demanded 
were  HoStages  and  a  Tribute.  In  what  this  was  paid,  if  it  was  paid,  he 
does  not  tell  us,  but  it  is  not  impofhble  that  in  Part  at  leaft  it  was  in  Pearls, 
for  a  Shield  covered  with  thefe  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Venus,  as 
a  Trophy  of  his  Victories  in  Britain  P. 

If  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  Csfar  fays  exprefsly  there  was  no  Gold  or 
Silver  in  Britain,  but  that  the  People  made  ufe  of  Brafs  Plates  or  Iron 
Rings  of  a  certain  Weight  for  Money.  Should  we  grant  this  to  be  exactly 
true,  it  would  not  conclude  againft  the  Britifh  Princes  receiving  Aids  from 
their  Subjects,  that  is,  from  receiving  thofe  Things  which  Gold  and  Silver, 
if  they  had  pollened  them,  would  have  purchafed,  or  which  might  have 
been  had  for  thefe  Brafs  Plates  or  Iron  Rings,   in  which  Subfidies  might 

f  CafaiBello  Gallico  lib.  v.  c.  19.  Tacit,  in  vit.  Agricolac.  P,in.  Hid-  Nat,  lib.ix.  cap.  3$. 
Bed.  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Lifleii  deCochl.  Fluv.  cap.  2.  It  is  true  that  Caefar  fays  nothing 
concerning  Britifli  Pearls.  But  Pliny  affirms,  that  he  did  not  difown  that  the  Shield  covered 
with  Pearls,  which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  was  compofed  of  the  Spoils 
of  Britain  His  Silence  with  refpeft  to  Pearls  fhould  as  little  prove  that  there  were  none  in  Britain,  as 
that  there  were  no  precious  Metals.  It  is  certain  they  were  here,  and  known  to  be  here  before 
became.  Tacitus  fays,  and  indeed  Pliny  alfo,  that  they  were  dark  and  ill -coloured.  Bcda 
with  much  more  Truth,  that  they  are  of  all  Colours.  Caefar's  Soldiers  could  not  have  found  them 
here,  for  they  were  never  within  a  hundred  Miles  of  any  River  in  which  they  are  found,  and  there? 
fcie  he  obtained  them  either  as  Prefents  or  Tribute.  They  are  flill  found  in  the  River  Con- 
way in  Wales,  in  the  River  Irt  in  Cumberland,  and  a  Patent  was  once  granted  tor  a  Pearl  Filhtiy 
there.  In  many  Rivers  and  Lakes  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  likewife.  They  are  found 
ufua'tly  in  large  ill-fhaped  Mufcles,  are  moftly  blown,  fometimes  well-fhaped,  fair,  and  bright, 
and  are  then  fold  for  Oriental  Pearls.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Lilter  conceived  them  to  be  the  Effects 
of  old  Age,  and  a  Kind  of  Scurvy  in  the  Fiih,  and  there  are  many  of  his  Opinion, 

be 
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be  paid,  where  they  parted  for  Money  g.  But  with  like  Truth  it  may 
be  laid,  that  Caefar  fpoke  only  of  what  he  faw  or  knew,  and  he  there- 
fore might  fay  what  he  did,  though  at  the  fame  Time  there  might  be  thefc 
precious  Metals  in  Britain. 

Subsequent  Authors  acknowledge,  that  there  were  'and  the  Fadt  is 
certainly  true,  that  the  Britons  were  by  no  means  Strangers  to  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver before  the  Romans  came  hither.  There  have  been  large  Quantities  of 
Gold  Coin  difcovered,  which  from  the  Rudenefs  of  their  Impreffion  appear  to 
have  been  Britifh,  and  from  that  Circumftance  alfo  are  concluded  to  have 
been  in  Ufe  before  Cirfar's  Invalion.  Some  other  Pieces  have  been  found 
without  any  Impreilion  at  all,  which  are  with  very  great  Probability 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ftill  earlier  in  Ufe.  It  is  impoffible  from  thele 
Circumitances  to  fay  in  what  Manner  Subfidies  were  paid  ;  but  it  feems 
to  be  fufficiently  certain,  from  thofe  Ends  of  Government  being  anfvvered 
for  which  Subfidies  are  raifed,  that  they  were  paid  in  fome  way  or  other, 
and  very  pofiibly  in  different  Ways  in  the  different  Principalities  into 
which   the  Ifland  was  then  divided  K 

As 

g  If  the  candid  Reader  can  poffibly  entertain  a  Doubt,  notwithftanding  what  is  fiid  in  the 
Text,  of  the  Britifh  Princes  having  fome  Kind  of  Revenue,  many  other  Particulars  might  be 
mentioned  to  prove  it  inconteftably.  Whatever  fecret  Motives  Caefar  might  have,  the  avowed 
Caufe  for  his  invading  Britain  was,  becaufe  of  the  continual  Supplies  the  Inhabitants  afforded  to 
their  Neighbours  the  Gauls.  Now  what  were  thefe?  Not  furely  Fleets  of  Cock  boats,  for  he  al- 
lows us  nothing  better  ;  and  if  as  fome  very  intelligent  Writers  have  conceived,  the  Britons 
had  Ships  of  Strength  even  in  thofe  Days,  they  muft  have  been  built  at  the  public  Expence. 
Or  if  this  Affiftance  did  not  confift  in  Ships,  it  muft  have  confifted  in  Money,  or  in  fomething 
worth  Money,  and  thefe  Contributions  muft  have  come  from  the  Britifh  Princes,  who  muft  of 
Neceffity  have  raifed  them  upon  their  Subjects.  Before  Carfar's  Expedition,  the  Britons  fent 
Ambaffadors  or  Deputies  to  make  Propofitions,  and  they  were  very  well  received.  Who  fent ' 
thefe  Deputies  ?  How  were  they  maintained  ?  or  how  were  Armies  affembled,  and  marched  from 
one  Place  to  another,  without  fome  Fund  for  their  Subfiftence  ?  We  fee  in  all  thefe  Tranfac- 
tions,  and  in  many  more,  the  ftrongeft  Marks  of  Civility,  good  Senfe,  and  Policy ;  and  if, 
notwithftanding  this,  they  are  Ailed  Barbarians  by  the  Romans,  they  were  no  worfe  treated 
than  other  Nations,  and  we  muft  not  conclude  from  the  bare  Sound  of  the  Word  againft  fo 
many  clear  Fafts  owned  and  admitted  even  by  thofe  who  ufed  it. 

h  In  Borlafe's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  b.  iii.  chap.  12.  that  very  learned  and  induftrious 
Gentleman  informs  us,  there  were  found  in  the  Month  of  June  1 749,  in  Karnbre  hill  in  that  County, 
fuch  a  Quantity  of  Gold  Coins  as  fold  for  Sixteen  Pounds,  and  foon  after  very  near  the  fame 
Quantity  at  no  great  Diftance.  Thefe  taken  together  could  not  weigh  lefs  than  Two  thirds  of  a 
Found.  They  were  of  pure  Gold,  that  is,  Gold  without  Alloy,  as  all  the  Britifh  Coins  are, 
the  upper  Side  a  little  convex,  fome  of  them  worn  plain  by  Ufe,  but  moft  of  them  charged 
with  rude  fymbolical  Figures,  without  any  Head  or  Infcription.  Thefe,  that  worthy  Per- 
fon  feems  to  have  fully  proved  not  to  be  either  Phoenician  or  Gaulifli  Coins,  but  Britifh.  Of 
which  no  one  who  confiders  them  attentively  can  well  doubt,  and  ;ts  he  very  judicioufly  obferves, 
Things  thus  difcovered  at  fo  great  a  Diftance  of  Time,  in  a  Place  of  which  Ca?far  could  not 
have  the  leaft  Knowledge,  ought  not  to  be  affe<fted    by  his  Alfeition,    that  there  was  not 

either 
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As  we  have  now  eftablifhed  by  a  fair  Deduction  from  Facts,  which  are 
of  all  others  the  bell:  Authorities,  that  our  Britim  Anceftors  had  both  a 
regular  Militia,  and  though  we  know  not  how  it  was  raifed,  a  compe- 
tent Revenue,  we  mall  next  by  the  fame  Method  enquire  into  their  Ef- 
fects. In  the  Firft  Place  it  appears  that  the  Country  was  populous,  for 
the  Firft  Invafion  of  the  Romans  was  oppofed,  and  we  might  fay  repelled  by 
the  Subjects  of  the  Four  Kings  of  Kent.  When  Ca?far  came  the  Second 
Time  with  a  much  greater  Force,  Caftibelan  oppofed  him  with  an  Army 
fuperior  at  leaft  in  point  of  Numbers.  This  alio  proves  that  the  Country 
muft  have  been  well  cultivated,  fince  People  cannot  live  without  Provi- 
sions, We  may  from  thefe  Circumftances  conclude,  that  the  Form  of 
Rule  was  gentle  and  acceptable  to  thofe  who  lived  under  it.  Indeed 
the  very  Exiftence  of  fo  many  feparate  States  is  an  Indication  of  this, 
for  nothing  but  an  Attachment  to  that  Kind  of  Government  could  have 
preferved  it. 

This  ftill  farther  appears  from  the  very  Rife  and  I  flue  of  the  Conteft. 
Caftibelan  had  killed  the  Father  of  Mandubratius,  compelled  him  to  quit 
the  Ifland,  and  had  reduced  his  Subjects  the  Trinobantes  under  his  Do- 
minion. Mandubratius  applied  to  Casfar  in  Gaul  for  Aliiftance,  and 
when  in  the  Courfe  of  the  War,  Caftibelan  had  fullered  a  Defeat,  the 
Trinobantes  made  a  feparate  Peace,  that  they  might  return  again  into  their 
former  State,  and  when  Cafar  made  a  definitive  Treaty  with  Caftibelan,  he 
Stipulated  that  Mandubratius  fhould  govern  the  Trinobantes  in  Quiet.  Ano- 
ther and  a  very  conclufive  Argument  arifes  from  the  Valour  of  the  Britifli 
Nation,  than  which  nothing  can  more  clearly  difcover  that  their  Govern- 
ment was  juft  and  equal,  for  no  Nation  harihly  treated  or  opprefled  with 
Taxes,  ever  exerted  a  martial  or  intrepid  Spirit.  This  will  appear  no 
Compliment  to  the  Britons,  if  we  confider  the  Forces  Caefar  had  with 
him,  which  from  Experience  he  found  to  be  neceftary, .  and  the  Terms 
upon  which,  after  exerting  all  his  Military  Abilities,  he  found  it  at  length 
expedient  to  conclude  the  War  ?. 

After 

cither  Gold  or  Silver  in  this  Ifland.  It  is  alio  to  be  remarked,  that  Gold,  though  in  fmall 
Quantities,  and  chiefly  in  Tin  Streams,  hath  been  and  ftill  is  found  in  that  County.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  thought  an  improbable  Conjecture,  that  before  the  Coming  of  the  Romans,  the 
Britons  found  this  valuable  Metal  in  greater  Quantities ;  for  there  can  be  little  Doubt,  that 
what  is  now  found  is  wafhed  down  from  the  higher  Grounds,  and  they  might,  it  is  very  likely, 
be  acquainted  with  thefe  Eminences  from  whence  it  defcendd.  The  fame  Principle  that  induced 
them  thus  to  bury  their  Coin,  would  naturally  lead  them  to  conceal  the  Places  from  whence  they 
drew  their  Gold,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time,  and  through  frequent  Revolutions,  all  Memory  of  them 
might  be  loft. 

*  BJides  that  ftrong  Liking  to  their  own  Manners  and  Cuftoms,  which  we  fee  long  Habitude 
create  in  all  Nations,  we  may  eafiiy  coDceive  fome  other  Motives  that  might  excite  in  them  .a  fin- 
cere 
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After  the  Return  of  Casfar  to  the  Continent,  the  Civil  War  follow- 
ing, the  Romans  thought  no  more  of  depriving  other  Nations  of  their 
Liberty,  but  employed  their  Swords  againff.  each  other  till  they  had  fub- 
verted  their  own.  This  Interval  of  Quiet,  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain  feem. 
to  have  improved  in  the  polifhing  their  Manners,  and  extending  their 
Intercourfe  with  other  Nations.  Auguftus  fometimes  affected  to  confider 
this  Country  as  dependent  on  the  Empire,  and  at  others  treated  it  with  Con- 
tempt, as  a  Place  not  worth  the  conquering.  Yet  to  keep  up  his  Churn  and 
to  fwell  that  Reputation  which  he  held  neceflary  to  fupport  his  Power,  he 
threatened  more  than  once  to  invade  it,  but  iurTered  himfelf  to  be  ap- 
peafed  by  the  fair  Offers  made  by  fome  of  the  Britifh  Princes  who  fent  him 
Prefents,  and  made  fuch  SubmiiTions  as  he  thought  fit  to  require.  Amongft 
thete  Princes  was  Cunobelinus  the  Cymbeline  of  our  Britifh  Writers, 
who  held  a  great  Correlpondence  with  Rome,  and  is  thought  to  have 
brought  from  thence  thofe  Artifts  who  coined  his  Money,  which,  be- 
fides  bearing  his  Head,  and  being  infcribed  with  his  Name,  is  in  a  much 
neater  and  more  elegant  Stile  than  the  Britifh  Coins  in  preceding 
Times  k. 

cere  Affection  to  this  Kind  of  Government.  The  great  Town  (we  will  not  call  it  the  Capital) 
was  in  the  Center  of  the  Principality,  and  of  courfe  their  Chief  who  refided  there  was  con- 
tinually in  the  Sight  of  his  Subjects,  muft  have  employed  his  Time  in  the  Functions  of  his  Of- 
fice, and  in  taking  care  of  the  Safety  and  Welfare  of  his  People.  He  had  no  foreign  Wars  to 
exhauft  either  their  Blood  or  their  Treafure,  fo  that  whatever  he  received  from,  muft  have  re- 
turned amongft  them.  His  Power,  his  Grandeur,  and  his  Independence  they  confidered  as  reflefl- 
iog  Honour  upon  them.  The  Druids  held  the  Scales  of  Juftice,  acting  alfo  the  Part  of  Mediators 
when  Mifunderftandings  of  any  Kind  arofe,  fo  that  the  longer  we  contemplate  and  the  more  we 
confider  thefe  Circumftances,  the  lefs  we  (hall  be  furprifed,  that  thefe  Ties  and  Temperaments 
held  the  Prince  and  his  Subjefts  in  fo  f'trict  a  Union. 

k  The  Coins  of  Cunobelinus  are  numerous,  but  all  of  different  Sorts,  many  of  different  Sizes, 
fome  of  Gold,  fome  of  Silver,  and  fome  of  a  mixed  Metal.  There  are  fome  of  them  rude  and 
charged  with  the  Britifh  Symbols  on  the  Reverfe.  Others  neat  with  very  elegant  Figures  on  the 
Reverfe.  On  molt  of  thofe  that  are  figured,  and  on  fome  others  we  meet  with  a  Word  in 
Roman  Characters,  which  our  ableil  Antiquaries  have  not  been  able  fausfactorily  to  explain. 
This  Word  is  Tafcio,  Tafcia,  Tafcie.  Some  have  conjectured  that  it  is  the  Name  of  a  Place, 
others  that  it  is  the  Mint  Matter's  Name,  many,  becaufe  it  occurs  not  on  all  Coins,  believe  that  it 
implies  Tribute,  and  that  our  Word  Tax  comes  from  it,  or  that  both  are  derived  from  the 
fame  Root.  Mr.  Camden  infinuates,  that  the  feveral  Revcrfes  where  this  Word  appears  of  a 
Bull,  a  Hog,  and  an  Ear  of  Corn,  imply  the  Impoft  upon  great  Cattle,  upon  fmall  Cattle,  and 
upon  Grain.  7  his  is  undoubtedly  very  ingenious,  but  at  the  fame  Time  very  incertain.  Some 
from  the  Word  made  ufe  of  in  Csefar's  Writings,  Vectigal,  think,  he  did  not  infift  on  Tribute,  but 
on  thefe  Duties  on  Commodities.  Our  old  Chronicles,  particularly  thofe  of  Sprot  and  Rofs,  affirm 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  a  Tribute,  and  fix  it  at  Three  Thoufand  Pounds,  on  what  Autho- 
rity we  know  not.  The  Reader,  if  he  would  fee  this  Subject  more  clofely  examined,  may 
confult  Mr.  Pegge's  curious  and  learned  Dilatation  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobdin. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  this  good  Correfpondencc,  the  Romans  became 
much  better  acquainted  with  this  Ifland,  and  their  Subjects  carried  on  a 
very  coniiderable  Intercourfe  with  its  Inhabitant?,  who,  though  iiill  lb 
jealous  of  their  Freedom,  as  to  be  exceedingly  averfe  to  Tribute,  readily 
-confented  to  pay  Imports  or  Duties  on  Expoi  ts  and  Imports.  Befides  this  they 
gave  Marks  of  Humanity  and  Generolity  in  relieving  the  Roman  boldiers 
fhipwrecked  on  their  Coaft,  and  fending  them  back  in  Safely,  which  might 
have  merited  a  better  Title  than  that  of  Barbarians,  with  which  they 
were  ftill  treated,  and  however  harfh  in  its  Sound,  was  better  than  that 
of  Slaves.  Tiberius  under  Colour  of  adopting  the  Maxim  of  Auguilus, 
that  the  Empire  ought  to  be  bounded  by  the  Ocean,  gave  the  People  of 
Britain  no  Difturbance,  who,  content  with  their  own  Condition,  remained 
quiet  in  their  own  Ifland,  Satisfied  with  thole  Advantages  that  arofe  from 
their  Trade.  The  only  juft  Apprehenlions  they  had  during  this  Period 
arofe  from  bad  Citizens  of  their  own.  Adminiusthe  Son  of  Cunobeline, 
being  difgraced  and  banifhed  by  his  Father,  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  ex- 
cited Caligula  to  an  Invalion,  which  however  ended  in  a  ridiculous  Man- 
ner, which  might  pofilbly  render  the  Britons  too  fecure. 

This  Seafon  of  Quiet,  between  the  Second  Departure  of  Julius  Csfar, 
and  the  Invalion  by  Claudius,  which  comprehended  near  a  Century,  af- 
fords a  clear  and  Satisfactory  View  of  what  may  be  ftiled  the  Policy  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  may  Serve  to  convince  us,  that  as  it  con- 
tinued long,  indeed  who  can  fay  how  long,  to  preferve  to  the  Inhabitants 
a  regular  Syirem  of  Laws,  under  which  their  Lives  and  Properties  were 
fecured,  and  Indliftry  cherifhed,  their  Happinefs  in  all  Refpeccs  being  equal 
at  ieaft  to  any  of  their  Neighbours,  fo  might  it  in  like  Manner  have  lafted 
many  Ages  longer  without  any  other  coniiderable  Inconvenience  than  oc-^ 
cafional  Difputes  among  their  Princes,  which  for  their  own  Sakes  were 
ufually  cornpromifed  by  the  Druids,  if  as  we  before  obferved  in  its  proper 
Place,  the  Vicinity  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  had  not  afforded  thofe  who 
preferred  the  Gratification  of  their  own  Rebutments  and  Ambition  to  the 
common  Safety  and  Welfare  of  their  Country,  an  Opportunity  of  fub- 
verting  its  Constitution.,  and  Subjecting  its  hitherto  free  Inhabitants  to  a  fo- 
reign Yoke. 

This  peihaps  had  not  been  fo  foon  brought  about,  if  the  Romans,  who 
had  now  free  Entrance  into  Britain,  had  not  discovered  the  improved 
State  of  the  Ifland,  and  by  viliting  the  Courts  of  their  little  Princes  been 
Satisfied  that  their  Subjects  were  not  lb  poor  and  defpicable,  as  Caefar 
and  thofe  who  accompanied  him  were  piea(ed  to  reprelent  them ;  and 
this  is  not  founded  in  Conjecture,  but  upon  tiie  exp~efs  Teiiimony  of  the 
ableft  Writer  of  Antiquity  on  this  Subjeift,  at  leaft  o."  thefe  whole  Works 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  q  .  have 
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have  come  down  to  our  Hands '.  Yet  this  and  the  fnbfequent  Revolu- 
tion which  followed  in  confequence  of  it,  does  by  no  Means  difparage 
the  Nature  of  the  Britifh  Government,  which  appears  to  have  fully  an- 
fwered  the  Ends  of  its  Intention,  and  thereby  provoked  the  Avarice  and 
Ambition  of  a  potent  Empire,  that  without  receiving  any  Injury,  under- 
took with  Forces  incomparably  fuperior  to  make  a  Conqueft  of  Princes 
ill  fuited  from  that  Form  of  Rule,  which,  however  adequate  to  their  own 
Welfare,  did  not  difpofe  them  to  fuch  an  Union  as  might  have  refitted 
thefe  Invaders,  notwithstanding  which  they  loft  not  their  Liberties  with- 
out long  and  violent  Struggles,  which  fuffkiently  demonftrated  the  interior 
Strength  of  their  fmall  Sovereignties,  as  well  as  the  Valour,  Conduct, 
and  Magnanimity  of  fome  of  their  Princes,  who  for  thefe  Virtues  are  highly 
celebrated,    even  by  their  Enemies. 

1  M.  Tullii  Epift.  ad  Famlliares,  lib.  vii.  ep.  7.  ad  Atticum  lib.  iv.  ep.  16.  Strabo  lib.  iv.  p.  199^ 
200.  Tacit.  Vit.  Agricolse,  cap.  12.  In  his  Epiftle  to  his  Friend  Trebatius,  Cicero  intimates  that 
he  had  learned  from  his  Brother  Quintus,  who  accompanied  Caefar  in  his  Expedition  hither,  that 
there  was  not  either  Gold  or  Silver  in  the  Ifland.  He  fays  the  fame  to  his  Friend  Atticus,  and 
that  except  his  Captives,  Casfar  bad  brought  no  Booty  out  of  Britain.  All  we  learn  from  this 
is,  that  as  the  Romans  were  excited  to  this  Invafion  by  Avarice,  the  Britons  acted  very  prudently 
in  keeping  Gold  and  Silver  out  of  their  Sight.  But  after  his  Departure,  when  the  Romans 
came  to  have  a  friendly  Intercourfe  with  this  Country,  they  were  foon  better  informed,  fo  that 
Strabo  fays,  there  were  in  Britain  not  only  Corn  and  Cattle,  but  Gold,  Silver,  and  Iron.  Ta- 
citus, the  Author  alluded  to  in  the  Text,  who  drew  his  Knowledge  of  Britain  from  his  Father- 
in-law  Agricola,  tells  us  plainly  what  the  Effects  were  of  this  Information.  "  Britain,"  fays  he, 
"  produces  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals,  which  render  it  worth  conquering;  the  Ocean  too 
"  produces  Pearls,  but  of  a  brownilli  Calf  and  livid."  Fert  Britannia  aurum  &  argentum  & 
alia  Metalla,   pretium  Victorias :  Gignit  &  Oceanus  Margarita,  fed  fubfufca  ac  liventia. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Revenues  raifed  by  the  Romans  whilft  they  were  Mafters 

of  Britain. 

tJ^HE  Scope  of  this  Chapter  briefly  flat  ed.  Britain  invaded  for  the  Third 
-*~  Time  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  came  over  in  Per/on,  and  by  ufwg 
much  Clemency,  prevailed  upon  many  of  the  little  Princes  to  fubmit.  Proofs 
that  at  this  Period  thofe  Princes  were  not  either  indigent  or  inconjiderable. 
The  Country  in  general  Jheion  to  be  very  populous.  The  Methods  which  the 
Romans  purfued  to  fecure  their  Conquejis.  The  dijlinguijhed  Merit  of  Ju- 
lius Agricola  in  this  RefpeSl.  The  Di/poftion  of  their  Cities  and  great 
Towns  made  with  great  Skill  and  CircwnfpeSlion.     The  civil  Admint/lra- 

tion 
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t'ton  executed  with  admirable  Regularity.  Four  andfometimes  Five  Impofitions 
levied  upon  Grain.  Orchards,  Meadows,  Commons  accurately  fur  vexed  and 
fubjecled  to  an  annual  'Tax.  Duties  upon  the  Produce  of  the  Mines.  Salt 
vended Jolely  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public  by  Officers  appointed  for  that 
Purpofe.  Inland  Duties  fir  iftly  levied,  and  Cufloms  paid  upon  all  Goods  im- 
ported and  exported.  Tributes,  their  Nature,  and  how  far  they  were  extended. 
Excifes  of  many  different  Kinds,  the  entering  more  minutely  into  this  Sub- 
ject unnecefary.  The  Manner  of  affefjing  and  collecting  this  Revenue  ex- 
plained. Thcfe  Impofitions  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  Country  or  to  the  People. 
The  great  Objecl  of  the  Roman  Policy  in  all  the  Provinces  was  the  Im- 
provement of  Land  and  the  proper  Employment  of  its  Inhabitants.  The 
Number  and  Splendour  of  their  Cities  a  Jlriking  Proof  of  this.  The  farther 
Illu/lration  of  this  Subject  from  the  repeated  Revolts  of  the  Commanders 
here,  and  the  Confequences  of  their  Attempts  in  refpeel  to  the  Empire  and 
to  the  Province.  Afuccincl  Review  of  the  Means  by  which  their  Govern- 
ment ami  even  their  Taxes  rendered  their  Dominions  in  Britain  rich  and 
fiourijhing. 

IN  the  former  Book  a  very  fuccincT:  Account  has  been  given  of  the  Ro- 
man Conqueft,  and  of  the  principal  Tranfactions  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  long  Space  in  which  they  remained  pofleffed  of  this  Ifland.  Some 
Points  were  however  left  untouched,  as  being  thought  more  proper  for 
this  Place,  where  it  is  intended  to  give  a  concife  View  of  the  Revenue 
they  raifed,  the  Manner  in  which  they  raifed  it,  and  what  Effecls  this 
had  upon  the  Inhabitants.  This  great  People  were  equally  remarkable 
for  their  Policy  and  their  Oeconomy.  By  the  former  they  fecured  the 
Countries  which  by  their  Valour  they  obtained,  and  by  the  latter  they 
rendered  them  valuable  to  the  State  of  Rome.  But  before  we  can  clearly 
explain  how  this  was  done  in  Britain,  it  will  be  requifite  to  (hew,  that 
they  had  very  ample  Materials  to  work  upon,  and  that  when  they  fet  in 
earnefl  upon  the  Conqueft  of  this  Country,  it  was  not,  as  many  have 
been  perfuaded,  in  a  low  or  mean,  but  in  a  thriving  and  flourilhing 
Condition,  and  fo  well  peopled  as  to  afford  them  from  the  very  Begin- 
ing,  an  inviting  Profpecl  of  rendering  it  a  rich,  fruitful,  and  valuable  Ac- 
quifition  to  the  greateft  Empire  then  in  the  World. 

As  the  wife  Auguftus  and  the  politic  Tiberius  had  their  Reafons  for 
attempting  nothing  againft  Britain,  which  probably  influenced  the  Writers 
in  their  Times  in  the  Accounts  they  gave  of  its  Condition;  fo  Claudius  no 
doubt  had  better  Motives  than  the  Suggeftions  of  Bericus  the  Britifh  Ex- 
ile, for  departing  from  their  Conduct,  and  undertaking  a  Third  Invafion 
of  this  Country.   But  whatever  his  Motives  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
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Troops  in  Gaul  under  the  Command  of  Aulus  Plautius,  were  by  no  Means 
pleafed  with"  the  Orders  he  received  to  employ  them  in  that  Expedi- 
tion, and  it  was  not  without  great  Reluctance  they  were  brought  to 
embark  to  profecute  a  War,   as  they  termed  it,   in  another  World. 

The  People  here  were  well  informed  of  this,  and  of  certain  Acci- 
dents that  retarded  for  fome  Time  the  Profecutio"h  of  their  Attempt,  which 
rendered  the  Britons  negligent  in  their  Preparations  to  receive  them.  Yet 
when  they  actually  landed,  though  we  hear  of  no  Confederacy  to  with- 
ftand  them,  an  Army  was  however  formed  under' Two  gallant  Princes,  Ca- 
raftacus  and  Togodumnus,  who  oppofed  them  with  great  Valour,  and  not 
altogether  without  Succefs,  till  the  latter  of  thefe  Princes  was  flain,  which 
inftead  of  difcouraging,  animated,  or  rather  exafperated  the  People  lb  much, 
that  Caractacus  transferring  the  War  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames,  where 
the  Marlhes  gave  him  many  Advantages,  the  Roman  General  found  him-- 
felf  fo  much  embarraffed,  tbat  according  to  the  Inftructions  he  had  received 
he  lent  to  Claudius  for  AiTiftance,  who  came  in  Ptilon  with  a  more  con- 
fiderable  Force,  which  turned  the  Scale  in  Favour  of  the  Romans.  He. 
feems  however  to  have  owed  more  to  his  Clemency  than  to  his  Courage, 
and  by  the  Kindnefs  he  (hewed  to  thole  who  fubmitted,  drew  feveral  of 
the  Britiih  Princes  to  declare  themfelves  his  Allies,  and  having  done  this, 
he  returned  and  left  Plautius  to  reduce  the  Country  already  fubdued, 
into  the  Form  of  a  Province  a. 

The  War  however  revived,  and  Caractacus  maintained  it  with  great  Spirit 
and  Intrepidity,  till  being  obliged  by  the  fuperior  Power  of  the  Romans 
to  feek  Refuge  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Cartifmundua,  ihe  bafely  delivered 
him  up,  and  he  was  afterwards  fent  to  adorn  the  Triumph  of  Claudius  at 
Rome,  where  in  a  fhort  Oration  that  gained  him  the  Applaule  of  his 
Enemies,  and  will  ever  do  Honour  to  his  Memory,  he  fpoke  in  high 
Terms  of  his  Power  and  Riches  in  his  more  profperous  State.    Cogidunus, 

a  Dio.  Hift.  Rom  lib.  lx.  Tacit,  vit.  Agricolnj,  cap.  13,  14.  Sueton.  in  Claud,  cap.  17. 
Eutrop.  lib  vii.  cap.  8.  P.  Orofii  lib.  vii.  cap.  6.  We  learn  from  thefe  authentic  Writers,  not 
barely  all  the  Circumftances  of  the  Expedition  of  Claudius,  but  alfo  the  Reception  he  met  with 
on  his  Return.  He  hail  been,  which  was  very  unufual,  often  faluted  Imperator  by  his  victorious 
Army.  He  had  a  moll  fplendid  Triumph,  in  which  his  principal  Officers  had  a  Share.  Triumphal 
Arches  were  erefted  at  Rome  and  at  Bologne.  Heflrucka  very  fine  Gold  Coin  with  the  Triumphal 
Arch  on  the  Reverfe.  He  celebrated  magnificent  Games  and  Shews  for  the  Recreation  of  the 
People.  He  received  Crowns  of  Gold  from  the  Provinces  to  an  immenfe  Value.  He  caufed  a. 
naval  Crown  tc  '■•  fixed  upon  his  Palace,  to  fignify  that  by  entering  Britain  he  was  become  Lord 
of  the  Ocean,  I  I  lly  he  not  only  afiumed  himfelf,  but  beftowed  alfo  upon  his  Son  the  Sur- 
name of  Britan  Thefe  furt'y  are  iucciiKitible  Proofs  of  what  the  Romans  thought  of  the 
Acquiiition  of  Bii  ai  1. 

another 
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Another  Britifh  King,  is  celebrated  for  his  Steady  Fidelity  to  the  Romans, 
who  in  return  added  to  his  own  fmall  Principality  feveral  others,  and  he 
amongir  other  Marks  of  Gratitude  deco  ated  his  Capital  with  Temples 
and  other  public  Buildings.  Prafutagus,  another  Ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
diilingudhed  by  the  Treasures  he  amalfed.  London  even  at  this  Time 
was  j  Place  of  great  Trade,  and  the  Refort  of  foreign  Merchants  thither 
mr.cb  L  very  considerable  h.  We  fee  therefore,  that  even  in  the  earlieft 
Times,  and  when  the  Roman  Province  was  of  fmall  Extent,  there  wanted 
not  Inducements  to  enlarge  and  to  preferve  it,  in  order  to  which  the 
Country  being  very  acceptable  to  the  Soldiers,  they  had  Lands  given  them 
and  Colonies  were  fettled. 

But  while  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  employed,  as  we  have  Shewn  in 
the  j  receding  Book,  in  an  Expedition  againft  Mona  now  Anglefey,  the 
Britons  made  a  general  Revolt  under  Boadicea  the  Widow  of  Prafutagus, 
who  had  made  Nero  Coheir  with  her  and  his  Daughters,  which  did  not 
preferve  either  his  Dominions  or  his  Wealth  from  the  Rapacity  of  thefe 
Conquerors.  This  generous  Fleroine  was  at  firfr.  very  iuccefsful,  de- 
ftroying  Verolanium  and  Camu'odunum,  the  Two  principal  Cities  of  the 
Romans,  putting  to  the  Sword  Seventy  thoufand  of  them  and  their  Allies. 
This  was  Severely  revenged  by  Paulinus,  who  having  defeated  her  in  a  de- 
cisive Engagement,   killed  therein  Eighty  thoufand  Britons  c.     Thefe  are 

Fadls 

b  Tacit.  Annal.  Hb.  xii.  cap.  37.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  31.  33.  et  In  vita  Agricolae  cap.  xiv.  Whatever 
Power  or  Wealth  Caractacus  poflellcd,  he  mull  have  acquired  before  the  Romans  came  hither  in  vir- 
tue of  his  Station  as  a  Britiih  Prince.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  Oration  of  this  King  might 
be  made  for  him  by  Tacitus,  it  mull  at  the  fame  time  be  admitted,  that  the  Fact  was  recent,  and 
that  an  Hiftorian  of  his  Credit  cannot  be  fuppoled  to  advance  a  Falfehood,  which  muff  have 
been  known  to  mod  of  his  Readers.  Cogidunus  lived  to  the  Time  of  Tacitus,  and  what  he 
fays  of  him  has  been  confirmed  by  an  Infcription  on  a  Monument  found  at  Chichefter  in  our  own 
Times.  Prafutagus  was  diftinguiihed  by  his  Opulence,  and  the  Means  he  took  to  preferve  his 
Riches,  which  produced  the  Ruin  of  his  Family,  is  a  Fact  not  to  be  queftioned.  The  Reputation 
of  London  as  a  maritime  City,  could  nor  weil  have  been  eftablilhed  in  (0  fhort  a  Space  as  from  the 
Time  of  the  Romans  entering  Britain.  Camden,  and  indeed  moil  of  our  Antiquaries  agree  that 
Londinium  was  framed  from  a  Britifh  Word,  which  fignified  a  Port.  In  fucceeding  Times  tha 
Romans  filled  it  Colonia  Augufta.  When  they  retired  out  of  this  Ifland,  and  the  Britons  were 
again  in  PofTeiTion  of  it,  they  called  it  by  its  old  Name,  which  it  has  born  ever  lince.  All  this  ij 
eafy  and  natural,  and  therefore  very  likely  to  be  the  Truth. 

c  Vel.  Patercul.  Hift.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  p.  147.  Strab.  lib.  iv.  p.  200.  Dio.  Hilt.  Rom.  lib.  Ixii; 
Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  33.  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.ip.  30.  The  Firfl  of  thele,  Paterculus, 
was  a  very  elegant  and  a  very  courtly  Writer.  To  flatter  the  Memory  of  Ctefar,  he  fays  that 
he  twice  penetrated  Britain.  Strabo,  in  compliance  to  the  Maxim  of  Anguftus,  tells  us  that  ii 
would  have  required  a  Legion  and  a  competent  Body  of  Hoife  to  have  kept  Britain  in  Sub- 
jection, and  that  this  would  have  abforbed  a  great  Part  of  the  Duties  that  the  Inhabitants 
voluntarily  paid.  But  is  this  Fact  true?  Ca?far  brought  over  Five  Legions  in  his  Second 
Expedition,  and  did  not  fubdue  it.     Caligula  brought  a  great  Army  to  the  Sea-fide  only  to  look 

at 
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Fads  well  attefted,  and  from  thefe  we  may  with  Certainty  colled,  that 
the  Romans  having  once  more  reduced  Things  into  Order,  might  enter- 
tain well-grounded  Plopes  of  bringing  this  fair  and  well-peopled  Country 
under  their  Dominion ;  which,  though  not  without  much  Trouble  and 
many  hard  fought  Battles,  they  at  length  in  a  great  Meafure  accom- 
pliihed. 

It  was  an  eflabliihed  Maxim  of  the  Roman  Policy,  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  their  Laws,  their  Magiftrates,  and  their  Manners,  was 
the  mod  effectual  Means  of  fecuring  the  Obedience  of  their  new  Sub- 
jects. This  it  was  they  meant,  by  reducing  the  conquered  Country  into 
a  Province,  a  Thing  no  Way  difficult  to  their  Generals,  who  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Steps  neceifary  to  be  taken  for  that  Purpofe, 
and  had  belides  ufually  about  them,  Men  of  Gravity,  and  Experience  in 
the  Laws,  from  whom  they  might  derive  Amftance.  It  is  true,  that  in 
thofe  Times,  and  indeed  in  all  Times,  fome  Men  were  apt  to  abufe  their 
Power,  and  to  give  a  Loofe  to  their  Paflions,  which  naturally  gave  a  Diftafte 
to  thofe  Regulations,  however  expedient,  which  they  endeavoured  to  en- 
force. But  befides  this,  there  was  fuch  an  Oppofition  from  the  rough 
and  martial  Inclinations  of  the  Britons,  to  the  fettled  and  fevere  Difci- 
plineofthe  Romans,  that  it  is  no  Wonder  the  Multitude  complied  with 
Regret  and  Reluctance.  Yet  many  there  were,  who  either  from  a  milder 
Turn  of  Mind,  or  making  a  Virtue  of  Neceffity,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  the 
Rules  prefcribed;  for  otherwife  it  is  impoffible  to  account  for  fo  great  a 
Number  of  Inhabitants  in  the  Roman  Cities,  which  when  deftroyed  had 
not  fubfifted  for  above  a  Dozen  Years  d. 

Some 

at  the  Ifland,  and  poflibly  if  he  had  attempted  to  have  embarked  them,  they  would  not  have 
followed  him.  Aulus  Plautius  found  the  Legions  in  Gaul  very  unwilling  to  accompany  him.  He, 
though  an  excellent  Commander,  found  it  requifite  to  fend  for  Claudius,  who  brought  with  him 
frefh.  Forces  and  Elephants.  The  Romans  had  always  Three,  fometimes  Four  Legions  or  more 
in  Britain.  The  former  was,  if  we  may  ufe  the  Exprefllon,  their  Peace  Eftablifhment,  and  Boadicea 
fully  proved,  that  it  was  not  more  than  fufrkient.  Dio  Caflius  makes  the  Number  of  the  Romans 
and  their  Allies  (lain  to  be  Eighty  Thoufand.  Tacitus,  from  the  Information  of  Agricola,  and 
he  could  not  have  better,  fays  they  were  Seventy  Thoufand.  The  far  greateft  Part  of  thefe  were 
certainly  Britons,  for  the  Roman  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  who  retired  into  the  Temple  of 
Claudius,  and  defended  themfelves  for  Two  Days,  could  not  be  any  Thing  near  fo  many.  Yet 
this  Deftruction  happened  after  many  Years  War,  and  notwithstanding  this  and  the  Slaughter  of 
Boadicea's  Army,  the  Romans  met  with  frefh  Refiftance.  We  muft  therefore  either  admit  thefe 
Facts,  which  certainly  prove  that  Britain  was  then  thoroughly  peopled,  or  we  muft  give  up  all 
the  Roman  Hiftorians  together,  fince  Suetonius  and  others,  though  they  do  not  enter  into  Par- 
ticulars, yet  confefs  it  was  one  of  the  greateft  Difgraces  that  the  Roman  Arms  ever  fuffered. 

d  It  is  certain  that  this  great  People  conceived  fo  highly  of  their  own  Syfiem  of  Policy,  that 
they  looked  on  all  who  lived  otherwife  than  they  did,  as  Barbarians.  It  was  therefore  in  their 
Judgment,  an  Act  of  the  greateft  Humanity^  to  communicate  their  Cuftoms  and  Mode  of  Living 
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Some  of  the  Roman  Governors,  by  whatever  Title  diftinguifhed,  were 
Men  of  great  Military  Talents,  and  others  better  fuited  to  the  Condudt  of 
Civil  Affairs.  Julius  Agricola  joined  both  thefe  Qualities,  and  was  not 
only  a  great  Captain,  but  a  conlummate  Statefman  alfo.  He  came  hither 
when  Things  were  in  great  Confufion.  He  left  them  in  the  greatefl  Order. 
He  vanquished  the  bravefl  of  the  Britons  in  the  Field,  and  he  fubdued  the 
Minds  of  thofe  who  had  perhaps  unwillingly  fubmitted  to  the  Roman 
Government.  He  extended  that  farther  than  any  of  his  PredeceiTors  or  any 
of  his  Succeffors,  and  at  the  fame  Time  planned  and  in  a  great  Meafure 
executed  that  permanent  Eftablilhment  that  gave  them  a  quiet  Poffeffion  of 
this  Country.  He  chofe  the  Stations  for  his  Troops  with  the  greateft 
Prudence,  connected  thefe  Stations  by  military  Roads,  fecured  the  Frontiers 
by  well  fortified  Lines,  and  diftributed  his  Forces  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to 
bridle  thofe  already  fubdued,  and  to  fecure  them  from  thelncurfions  of  thofe 
Nations  who  were  ftill  in  Arms  to  preferve  their  Freedom.  His  compre- 
henfive  Genius  dictated  to  him  this,  as  the  fureit  Mode  not  only  of  pre- 
ferving  but  of  improving  and  effectually  eftablifhing  the  Roman  Power, 
by  bringing  the  Natives  not  limply  to  fuffer,  but  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
Condition  in  which  he  had  placed  them,  and  in  this  he  fucceeded  fo  well  that 
all  Thoughts  of  revolting  were  fuppreffed,  and  the  Inclinations  of  the  People 
wholly  turned  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Country,  and  the  quiet  Enjoy- 
ment of  what  that  and  their  other  Habits  of  Induftry  produced e. 

In 

to  the  People  they  fubdued  ;  and  as  they  redded  amongft  them,  or  as  One  or  their  Writers  f  .ys, 
where  the  Romans  conquer  they  inhabit,  they  took  every  Method  to  bring  them  to  what  they 
ftiled  Civility,  and  even  to  copy  them  in  Luxury  ;  though,  as  Tacitus  jnftly  ob'ervts,  this  was 
real  Servitude.  But  he  faid  this,  rather  as  a  Politician  than  as  a  Roman,  and  deviated  therein 
from  the  Practice  and  Principles  of  his  Father-in-law,  who  adopted  thefe  Notions  in  their  utmoft 
Extent,  and  thought  this  his  Duty  at  lea  ft  in  the  Office  that  he  filled.  He  well  knew  that  the 
Submiilion  extorted  by  Force  was  at  once  both  partial  and  precarious,  whereas  the  Conjunction 
of  Manners  eftablifhed  a  perfect  and  permanent  Obedience.  In  carrying  this  Scheme  of  Sub- 
jection into  Execution,  as  no  Nation  ever  proceeded  with  more  Ability  or  Addrefs  than  the 
Romans,  fo  none  ever  fucceeded  better. 

e  We  have  in  the  former  Book  fpoke  highly  of  Julius  Agricola,  but  it  was  necefTary  to  fay 
fomething  more  of  him  here,  in  order  to  (hew  that  he  was  the  great  Author  of  the  regular 
planting  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  His  Stations  were  fo  well  chofen,  and  his  Forts  erected 
with  fuch  Judgment,  that  none  of  them  were  ever  taken  by  Force,  Famine,  or  Surprize.  In 
his  Seven  Campaigns  he  acted  always  on  the  Offensive,  fecured  in  the  Winter  what  he  had  gained 
in  the  Summer,  and  when  by  harrafling  the  little  Principalities  of  the  Britons  till  they  were 
tired  of  the  Miferies  of  War,  he  readily  received  their  Submiffions,  and  conftantly  protected 
them.  He  moderated  their  Tributes,  relieved  them  from  Hardfhips,  converfed  with  them  fa- 
miliarly, aflifted  them  in  their  Buildings,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  Applications  to  Learning, 
and  thus  brought  them  to  relifh  Civility,  Induftry,  and  a  quiet  Life.  We  have  indeed  all  thefe 
Circumftances  from  Tacitus,  who  may  be  (filed  the  Latin  Hiftorian  of  Britain,  but  we  have  no 
Reafon  to  queftion  his  Memoirs,  from  his  Relation  to  that  great  Man.  The  Facts  fpeak  for  them- 
felves,  and  the  noble  Camp  at  Ardoch  in  Strathern  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  with  the  Roman  An- 
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In  Confluence  of  thefe  Difpofitions,  which  were  not  peculiar  to  this, 
but  were  invariably  practifed  in  every  Country  they  conquered,  there  were 
in  the  Roman  Province,  and  when  thefe  were  multiplied  in  every  Pro- 
vince, one  or  more  great  Cities,  many  of  an  inferior  Size,  fome  ftill  lefs 
confiderable,  and  Numbers  which  at  leaft  in  their  Beginnings  were  yet 
imailer  than  the  former.  The  Situation  of  every  One  of  thefe  was  well 
and  wifely  chofen  in  refpect  to  the  Soil  and  Climate;  ufually  on  a  rifing 
Ground,  on  the  Bank  of  fome  River,  or  at  leaft  in  the  Vicinity  of  a  run- 
ning Stream,  with  every  other  Conveniency  that  could  be  contrived, 
and  either  fecure  from  its  own  Strength,  or  covered  by  fome  or  other  of 
their  Fortreffes,  and  of  courfe  lying  upon  fome  of  their  Military  Ways,  that 
the  Accefs  thereto  might  be  eafy,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  might  enjoy  a 
free  Communication  with  their  Neighbours.  Thefe  Circumftances  are 
not  only  fupported  by  the  beft  Authorities,  but  in  a  Multitude  of  Parti- 
culars evident  to  us  at  this  Day,  from  the  numerous  Cities  and  Towns 
flourishing  from  the  Enjoyment  of  moft  of  thefe  Benefits,  originally  owing 
to  their  Choice,  and  it  is  by  thefe  Rules  that  our  Antiquaries  are  guided  in 
their  Inquiries  after  thole  that  are  either  loft  or  not  certainly  known  f. 

As  thefe  Cities  differed  in  Magnitude,  Co  they  differed  likewife  in  Dig- 
nity, and  in  the  Privileges  which  they  enjoyed.  The  moft  confiderable 
were  not  only  governed  by  the  Roman  Laws,  as  indeed  moft  of  the  others 
were,   but  had  their  refpeclive  Magiftrates  after  the  Roman  Model,   Tri- 

tiquities  that  have  been  found  in  its  Neighbourhood,  and  even  beyond  it,  are  fo  many  incontefti- 
ble  Evidences  of  what  he  hath  afferted  ;  let  us  alio  add,  that  even  in  the  remoteit  Parts  of  the 
Ifland  the  People  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 

1  It  is  evident  from  the  Hiftories,  Antiquities,  and  Laws  of  this  potent  People,  that  every  Thing 
refpecting  their  public  Affairs  was  regulated  by  wife  and  well  considered  Rules,  and  that  in  a 
perfect  Acquaintance  with  thefe  confifted  the  knowledge  requifite  to  form  Men  for  public  Em- 
ployments. We  difcern  from  hence,  that  in  all  their  Undertakings  the  moll  prudent  Plans  were 
laid  down,  fo  that  as  little  as  poffible  was  left  to  Chance.  We  r.cecl  not  wonder  therefore  that 
Cities  and  Towns,  built  in  Places  fo  fkilfully  chofen,  (hould  even  horn  fmall  Beginnings  con- 
tinue to  flourifh  and  increafe,  or  that  when  overthrown  and  buried  in  Rubbifh  by  fuperior  Force, 
the  very  Ruins  of  them  fliould  invite  their  Succeffors  in  Power  to  rebuilding  on  the  fame  Spots. 
The  fame  Accuracy  and  Circumfpection  was  ufed  in  their  Military  Encampments,  as  appears  from 
Vegetius,  and  in  difpofing  the  Lands  given  to  their  Soldiers  in  their  Colonies,  and  in  the  nice 
fetting  out  of  their  Boundaries,  as  we  learn  from  Siculus  Flaccus,  Julius  Frontinus,  Hyginus, 
and  other  Writers  on  thefe  Subjects.  In  reference  to  the  Commerce  carried  on  here,  we  are  to 
confider,  that  except  the  Corn  Trade,  the  Practice  of  it  was  looked  upon  as  ignobli  at  Rome,  and., 
therefore  rich  Men  lent  their  Money  in  the  Provinces  at  very  high  Interefl,  as  Seneca  did  in  Dri-. 
tain,  to  the  Amount,  as  Camden  computes,  of  Three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds;  and  Dio  reports 
that  his  hidden  calling  in  of  his  Money  was  One  Caufe  of  the  general  Revolt  under  Boadicea. 
Yet  this  proved  no  Bar  to  the  fame  Practice  in  fucceeding  Times.  From  thefe  Circumftances' 
ihe  judicious  Reader  will  be  led  to  form  in  his  own  Mind  a  juft  Notion  of  the  State  of  the  Ro- 
.Kaa  Piovinces  iu  Britain,  and  the  Credibility  of  all  that  is  advanced  in  the  Test. 
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burials  of  JufHce,  and  other  Marks  of  Distinction.  Thefe,  though  grie- 
vous in  the  Sight  of  the  Britons  while  they  retained  any.  Notions  of  their 
former  Freedom,  yet  as  thefe  wore  out,  when  the  Druids  were  expelle  I  or 
rather  extirpated,  and  when  Agricola  had  reconciled  them  to  the  Manners, 
inspired  them  with  the  Sentiments,  and  accuftomed  them  to  the  Exercifes 
and  Studies  of  his  Countrymen,  they  became  very  acceptable,  and  excited 
a  Spirit  of  Emulation,  which  quickly  difcovered  itfelf  in  fumptuous  Build- 
ings, and  more  efpecially  in  public  Edifices  dedicated  either  to  Religious  or 
Civil  PurpofesS.  The  raifing  and  maintaining  thefe,  the  Support  of  the 
great  Officers  fent  from  Rome,  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  appropriated 
to  their  own  Magiftrates,  and  a  Multitude  of  other  Demands  for  the  public 
Service,  created  a  conftant,  and  in  Proportion  to  their  Improvements,  an 
increafing  Expence,  which  ofcourfe  was  railed  upon  the  People.  In  few 
Words,  they  had  by  degrees  a  regular  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Eftablifh- 
ment,  for  the  defraying  of  which  they  had  fettled  and  fufficient  Funds ;  for 
in  this,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  Roman  Oeconomy  was  very  exact,  and 
as  thefe  Things  took  Place  in  confequence  of  their  Policy,  fo  the  Charge 
of  fuftaining  them  was  not  left  (at  leaft  not  legally)  to  the  Will  or  Ca- 
price of  their  Governors,  but  was  provided  for  in  the  fame  Method,  and  under 
the  like  Regulations,  with  thole  eftablifhed  in  their  other  Provinces. 

Agriculture  was  always  the  Fir  ft  Object  the  Romans  had  in  View. 
In  order  to  promote  this  they  diftributed  Lands,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
to  the  Soldiers,  referving  a  certain  Rent  upon  them,  for  the  Ufeof  the  Public, 
and  in  like  Manner  they  affigned  to  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  enter  upon  them, 
Lands  that  had  never  been  cultivated,  at  an  eafy  Price.  On  the  Produce  of  both 
thefe  they  levied  an  annual  Tax,  or  rather  feveral  Taxes.  In  the  Firft  Place  they 
took  the  Tythe  of  the  Corn  in  Kind.  Next  fuch  a  farther  Quantity  as  was 
held  necefiary  for  the  public  Service  at  a  low  ftated  Price.  If  this  was  not 
found  fufficient,  a  farther  Supply  was  exacted,  but  was  paid  for  at  a  higher 

B  The  Diftinttion  of  Cities  was  a  great  Mark  of  the  Roman  Policy,  of  which  we  have  room 
to  fay  but  little  here.  Some  were  Municipia,  or  free  Cities,  the  Inhabitants  of  which,  with  great 
Privileges  were  allowed  to  live  under  their  own  Laws,  and  of  thefe  we  know  only  of  Two  in  Bri- 
tain, Verulam  near  St.  Albans  and  York.  The  next  were  Colonies,  compofed  originally,  at  leaffc 
in  a  great  Degree,  of  Roman  Soldiers  who  had  ferved  their  accuftomed  Time  in  the  Army,  and  were 
rewarded  with  Lands  in  the  Neighbourhood.  Inferior  to  thefe  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  the  Jus  Latium. 
Others  again  are  filled  by  Richard  of  Cirencefler,  Stipendiary.  Thefe  had  all  of  them  Two 
Magiftrates  of  their  own  refembling  Confuls,  Senators,  who  could  not  enjoy  that  Rank  without 
having  a  certain  Revenue  in  Land.  They  had  likewife  Cenfors,  Edils,  Quaeftors,  Prkfts,  Augurs, 
&c.  In  a  Word  they  bore  in  Proportion  to  their  Size,  a  Refemblance  to  Rome,  and  the  Inhabi- 
tants in  general  not  only  lived  after  the  Roman  Manner,  but  fpoke  the  Latin  Language.  We 
are  told  that  there  were  about  Thirty  Colonies  in  Spain,-  and  there  were  about  a  Third  Part  as 
many  here.  But  befides  thefe  there  were  the  Confederate  Cities,  that  is,  the  Nations  who  fub- 
tnitted  to  the  Romans  upon  certain  Terms,  and  were  therefore  permitted  to  live  according  to 
their  own  Cuftoms,  paying  annual  Tribute,  and  furnilhiag  their  Contingent  of  Troops. 
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Price.  At  this  alfo  was  furnifhed  a  Fourth.  Quantity  for  the  Supply  of  tin? 
Chief  Magistrate's  Family,  and  fometimes  a  Fifth  was  infilled  upon  a» 
a  Mark  of  Refpect  in  the  Nature  of  a  free  Gift.  Thefe  Impofitiom  did  not 
fall  fimply  upon  Wheat;  but  upon  all  other  Grain,  and  crcn  upon  Pulfa. 
The  Motives  to  thefe  Levies  were  the  Supply  of  the  Soldiers,  who  had 
each  a  certain  Quantity  of  Flour  allowed  him  by  the  Month  ;  for  the 
Supply  of  their  Magazines  in  their  fortified  Places,  where  they  had  ufually 
a  Year's  Provihons  ;  and  as  we  have  often  mentioned  in  other  Places,  vail 
Quantities  were  exported  for  the  Service  of  their  Troops  in  Germany 
and  Gaul  h. 

But  though  the  largeft  Revenue  arofe  from  Arable,  yet  other  Lands  did 
not  efcape  but  were  likewife  taxed,  in  Proportion  to  the  Profits  accruing 
from  them.  Thus  Orchards  paid  a  double  Tythe,  becaufe  the  Produce 
of  them  was  without  Labour.  There  was  an  Impolition  likewife  upon 
Meadows,  when  they  were  private  Property.  An  exact  Regiffer  was  kept 
of  all  Kind  of  Cattle  that  fed  on  the  public  Domain,  and  the  certain 
Rare  paid  for  every  Beaft  in  Proportion  to  its  Value,  which  muft  have 
arifen  to  a  very  coniiderable  Sum  in  a  Country  where  the  People  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  grazing.  In  all  Probability  however  the  Weight  of  thefe 
Taxes  might  gradually  difpofe  the  People,  where  they  found  it  practicable, 
to  turn  their  Lands  from  Pafture  to  Tillage,  which  was  much  encou- 
raged by  the  Government,  as  they  were  in  no  Danger  of  wanting  Cattlr 
from  the  Confederates,  who  ftill  lived  according  to  their  ancient  Cuftom  ,-, 
and  bred  them  in  the  marfhy  and  mountainous  Parts  in  Abundance  '. 

h  The  Firft  of  thefe  Levies  was  called  Frumentum  Decumanum,  Tythe  Corn  ;  which  was  the 
abfolute  Property  of  the  State.  The  Second  Frumentum  emptum,  Corn  bought ;  but  paid  for  ar 
a  low  Price.  The  Third,  Frumentum  Imperatum,  Corn  upon  Command,  that  is,  by  Order  of 
the  Senate,  for  which  there  was  ufually  given  a  Third  more  than  for  the  bought  Corn.  The 
Fourth  Frumentum  Eeftimatum,  the  Corn  eftimated  for  the  Praetor's  Houfhold,  which  was  at  the 
fame  Price  with  the  Frumentum  Imperatum.  The  la  ft  Frumentum  Honorarium,  which  Cicero- 
fays,  though  it  bore  this  fair  Title,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  Mark  of  Refpecft,  was  in  reality 
extorted  by  felfhh  and  avaricious  Magi  Unites,  who  upon  Detection  were  punifhed.  We  have 
before,  p.  62,  of  this  Volume,  (hewn  of  what  Confequence  the  Fertility  of  Britain  was  to  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  from  unquestionable  Authority  proved,  that  Eight 
hundred  VclTels  built  on  purpole,  of  a  large  Size,  were  laden  at  once  front  hence  with  Corn, 
■which  on  a  moderate  Computation  muft  have  amounted  to  between  Two  and  Three  hundred 
Thoufand  Quarters. 

»  In  order  to  the  regular  Colle^flion  of  this  Tax,  a  Regifter  was  neceffary,  in  which  the  Name 
of  the  Farmer  was  fet  down,  and  the  Number  of  Beads  which  he  kept.  This  Regifter  was 
called  Scriptura,  whence  the  Name  of  the  Tax.  In  this  Regifter  the  Size  and  Situation  of  the 
Field  was  likewife  defcribed,  which  was  from  thence  ftiled  Scripturarlus  Ager,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  this  Tax  had  the  Title  of  Magitter  Scriptural.  Thefe  Circumftances  are  men- 
tioned to  give  the  Reader  an  Idea  of  the  methodical  Accuracy  of  the  Romans  in  Things  of  this 
Nature,  which  will  fully  fupport  w  hat  we  have  laid  in  the  Text,  of  the  Correctnefs  of  their 
Oeconomy. 
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T  r  was  net  from  the  Surface  only,  but  even  from  theBofom  ©f  the  Earth, 
ihat  the  Romans  extracted  a  Revenue.  Britain  had  been  always  famous 
for  Tin,  and  continued  fo  under  their  Dominion,  as  a  Proof  of  which 
feme  of  the  Emperors  that  fet  up  here,  coined  Money  or  Medals  of  this 
Metal.  They  extracted  alfo  great  Quantities  both  of  Lead  and  Iron,  and  of  the 
latter  efpeci.dly  raifed  many  Manufactures.  From  all  thefe  Mines  a  Revenue 
accrued  to  the  State  whichin  other  Countries  was  a  Tenth,  and  very  probably 
it  was  the  fame  here.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  knew  there  was  both  Gold 
and  Silver  in  Britain,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  drew  any  Advantage  from 
them.  In  their  other  Provinces  Gold  Mines  were  only  wrought  for  the  Profit 
of  the  Emperor,  which  might  be  a  good  Reafon  for  the  Britons  concealing 
them  here,  that  is,  the  Rivulets  in  which  the  Particles  of  Gold  were  found, 
and  the  Mountains  from  which  they  defcended  k. 

The  vending  of  Salt  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Public,  whether  made 
in  the  Province  or  brought  hither  from  abroad.  This  mud:  have  produced 
a  vaft  Income  from  the  general  Confumption  of  a  Commodity  fo  necef- 
iary  to  Mankind.  Yet  it  hath  been  fuggefted,  that  this  did  not  originally 
arife  from  a  Defire  of  burdening,  but  rather  of  eafing  the  People,  becaufe 
thole  who  dealt  in  it  railed  it  to  an  extravagant  Price,  to  prevent  which 
the  Sale  of  it  was  confined  to  Perfons  intruded  by  the  Magistrates,  by  which 
Means  this  Neceflary  of  Life  was  through  the  whole  Empire  fupplied  in 
Abundance,  and  at  a  reafonable  Price  '. 

Besides  all  thefe,  they  levied  inland  Duties  and  Cuftoms  upon  all 
Goods.  The  former  were  paid  at  the  Entrance  into  Cities  and  Towns  j 
the  latter  before  Goods  were  either  (hipped  or  landed,  which  were  viewed 
by  the  Revenue  Officers,  and  paid  according  to  their  Value,  fometimes 

k  We  have  in  the  former  Part  of  this  Work  faid  fo  much  of  the  Metals  in  this  Country, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  Subject  here.  The  Emperor  Claudius  ltruck  a  Co- 
lon}- Medal  of  Camuludonum  in  Tin.  There  is  likewife  another  of  the  fame  Metal  of  Caraufius  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland.  The  Mines  of  Carthagena  in  Spain 
produced  to  the  Romans  to  the  Value  of  Eight  hundred  Pounds  per  Diem,  and  they  wrought  a 
Gold  Mine  in  Dalmatia  which  brought  in  more  than  twice  that  Sum.  We  may  therefore  fafely 
conclude,  that  if  they  had   wrought  any  fuch,  we  fliould  have  heard  of  them  in  Britain. 

1  As  in  regard  to  Taxes  as  well  as  every  Thing  elfe,  this  great  people  were  regular  and  fyrte- 
matic,  we  may  be  fure  that  this  Tax  on  Salt  extended  to  their  Provinces  here..  It  was  a  very 
ancient  Tax,  originally  impofed  by  Ancus  Martins  one  of  their  Kings,  but  abolifhed  with  Mo- 
narchy. It  was  revived  again  for  the  Reafon  mentioned  in  the  Text,  as  Livy  tells  us.  An  ad- 
ditional Import  being  laid  by  M.  Livius,  he  obtained  from  thence  the  Surname  ofSalinator. 
There  were  not  only  Salt-works  wrought  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public,  but  others  likewife  that 
were  private  Property,  the  Produce  of  which  however  they  fold  to  the  State.  It  is  impolTible  to 
fay  what  this  Tax  produced,  but  however  moderate  it  might  be,  it  mull  have  amounted  to  an 
imraenfe  Sum,  if  there  were,  as  hath  been  aflerted,  Seventy-five  Millions  of  People  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  As  Male  Criminals  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  Mines,  fo  Women  for  certain  Of- 
fences were  doomed  to  the  Salinx  or  Salt-works. 
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and  in  fome  Places  at  a  higher,  in  others  at  a  lower  Rate  ;  what  this  was 
in  Britain  cannot  with  any  Certainty  be  determined,  but  according  to  the 
beft  Lights  that  we  have,  it  might  be  fometimes  at  Five  per  Cent,  and 
at  others  about  Half  as  much.  Whatever  it  was,  it  amounted  to  a  very 
large  Sum,  and  was  always  confidered  as  a  principal  Branch  of  the  ef- 
tablifhed  Revenue  m. 

There  were  betides  thefe  capital  and  conftant  Impofts,  others  which 
were  perfonal,  and  which  were  peculiarly  diitinguifhed  by  the  Title  of 
Tribute.  The  Firft  of  thefe  was  a  Capitation  or  Poll  Tax,  as  to  the  Na- 
ture of  which  nothing  can  pofitively  be  affirmed,  except  that  it  was  le- 
vied in  Britain,  as  was  alfo  another  ftill  harfher  upon  Burials.  Thefe 
feem  to  have  been  incertain  in  their  Nature,  fometimes  more,  fometimes 
lefs,  according  to  the  Exigencies  of  the  State.  But  it  mould  feem  that 
the  Tribute  or  Poll  Tax  was  conftantly  levied  on  thofe,  who  fubmitted 
to  the  Roman  Power,  and  poffibly  not  on  thofe  who  were  filled  Allies  or 
Confederates11.  The  Working  on  the  public  Roads  was  another  Kind  of 
perfonal  Service,  for  which,  however,  fuch  as  were  employed  therein,  re- 
ceived competent  Wages  or  at  leaft  Subfiftence.  It  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Confederates  furnifhed  their  Contingent  of  Troops,  both  of 
Horfe  and  Foot,  but  more  cfpecially  the  former,  who  were  placed  on  the 

m  The  inland  Duty  upon  Goods,  which  the  Romans  filled  Vectigal  in  porta,  was  levied  upon 
whatever  puffed  either  by  Land  or  Water,  and  was  collected  upon  Rivers,  Bridges,  and  at  the  Gates 
'of  Towns.  The  Duty  upon  Importation  and  Exportation  was  called  Vectigal  Peregrinum.  Wc 
learn  from  a  PafTage  in  Cicero,  that  in  the  Port  of  Syracufe  it  was  Five  per  Cent,  in  his  Time. 
But  from  the  very  Nature  of  Things,  it  muft  have  altered,  as  it  was  an  excellent  Engine  in  the 
Hands  of  Government  for  the  proper  Regulation  of  Commerce,  in  which  Light  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  well  underftood,  for  Pliny  mentions  that  the  Indian  Trade  carried  on  by  the  Port  of 
Alexandria,  drained  Rome  of  between  Four  and  Five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year ;  and 
we  alfo  know,  that  the  Cuftoms  of  Alexandria  rofe  higher  than  any  other  Port  in  the  Empire.  As 
we  had  many  Ports  in  Britain,  fome  of  them  very  confiderable  and  much  frequented,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  quiet  Times  the  Cuftoms  muft  have  rifen,  as  well  as  inland  Duties,  to  very 
large  Sums,  though  the  Rates  might  be  very  moderate,  fince  it  could  not  efcape  fo  wife  a  People, 
that  the  lower  the  Duty  the  higher  the  Revenue. 

•>  Dion.  Hift.  Rom.  lib.  Ixii.  It  is  from  the  Speech  of  Boadicea  recorded  by  Dio,  that  we  learn 
both  thefe  Taxes  were  exacted  here  under  the  Emperor  Nero.  If  the  Reader  difcovers  any  In- 
certainty  or  Ambiguity  in  the  Text,  he  muft  afcribe  it  to  our  Want  of  Authorities,  which  puts 
it  out  of  our  Power  to  be  clearer  or  more  explicit.  We  know  that  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans,  were  in  general  taxed  by  them,  fo  that  immenfe  Sums  in  ready  Money  were  annually 
fent  from  the  Provinces  ;  but  we  are  far  from  knowing  exactly,  how  all  this  Money  was  raifed. 
Vefpafian  impofed  a  Poll  Tax  upon  the  Jews.  In  Gaul  this  Tax  was  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enor- 
mous Degree,  that  when  Julian  commanded  there,  he  reduced  it  to  lefs  than  One-third  Part.  It 
is  generally  faid  that  Tributum  implies  an  Impolition  upon  Perfons,  Vectigal,  upon  Goods;  but 
perhaps  this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  When  Auguftus  made  a  Diviiion  between  the  Pro- 
vinces left  to  the  People,  and  thofe  that  appertained  to  the  Emperor,  he  directed,  that  the 
Money  raifed-ki  the  former  fhould  be  called  Tributa,  in  the  latter  Stipendia. 

Wrings 
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Wings  of  the  Army,  and  feem  to  have  been  commanded  by  Roman  Of- 
ficers °. 

In  the  Times  of  the  Republic,  all  Taxes  were  impofed  by  the  Senate 
with  great  Deliberation,  and  uniformly  levied.  But  in  the  Time  of  the  Em- 
perors, they  were  fettled  limply  by  their  Edicts,  according  to  their  Will,  and 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  fupprefled  when  they  grew  intolerable.  Thefe 
were  moftly  a  Kind  of  Excifes,  fuch  as  the  Duty  on  the  Sale  of  Slaves, 
upon  Goods  fold  by  Auction,  upon  the  Admiflion  of  Artificers  or  Me- 
chanics to  what  might  be  called  their  Freedom.  For  in  thefe  Times  they 
had  Colleges,  as  they  called  them,  of  Carpenters,  Joiners,  Smiths,  Ar- 
mourers, Mafons,  &c.  in  the  Nature  of  our  Corporations  p.  There  was 
likewife  a  Duty  upon  Smoke,  which  was  a  Kind  of  Hearth  or  Chimney 
Tax,  and  feveral  others.  Amongft  thefe  there  was  One  upon  Horfe's 
Dung,  and  Vefpaiian's  famous  Tax  upon  Urine  ;  which  Excifes  mult  al- 
together have  produced  a  great  Deal  of  Money,  though  we  have  not  the 
lmalleif.  Materials  to  warrant  any  Computation  4. 

It 

0  The  Confederates  were  fometimes  more  in  Number  than  the  Legions,  and  it  was  this  made 
the  Precautions  mentioned  in  the  Text  fo  neceffary.  By  dividing  them ,  and  placing  them  on 
the  Flanks,  their  Force  was  lefTened,  and  by  their  being  commanded  by  Roman  Officers  ftiled 
Prefects,  it  was  made  ftill  more  difficult  for  them  to  revolt.  Befides  the  Horfe  fought  imme- 
diately under  the  Eye  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  In  the  laft  Battle  fought  by  Agricola  againft 
Galgacus,  this  Prince  in  his  Harangue  obferves,  that  the  Roman  Colonies  were  compofed  only 
of  vcak,  old,  and  worn  out  Soldiers,  that  the  confederate  Cities  were  many  of  their  -hfcontented, 
and  that  thofe  in  that  Army  could  not  fight  with  a  good  Will  againft  their  Countrymen,  fo  that 
if  once  beaten  in  the  Field,  the  Romans  would  immediately  rind  themfelves  opprefted  by  Ene- 
mies on  every  Side. 

p  It  might  be  eafily  apprehended  at  fir  ft  Sight,  that  being  expofed  to  fuch  a  Variety  of  Impo- 
sitions, and  thefe  reaching  to  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  People,  the  Burden  of  the  Roman  Govern' 
ment  murt  have  been  great,  as  indeed  it  was,  but  not  oppreffive.  For  the  Multiplicity  of  Taxes 
was  in  a  great  Meafure  balanced  by  the  Multiplicity  of  public  Expences  in  the  erecting  fumptuoris 
Edifices  for  public  Purpofes,  building  Fortreffes,  laying  out  extenfiveand  expenfive  Roads, exhibit- 
ing Shews  and  Spectacles  for  the  Amufement  of  the  People,  all  iffuing  out  of  the  Treafury ;  befides 
the  Support  of  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Eftablifhments,  the  Subfiftance  of  the  Confederate 
Troops  whenever  they  were  employed,  the  Conftruction  and  Repair  of  Ships,  and  a  Variety  of 
other  contingent  Articles,  which  gradually  difFufed  a  very  great  Part  of  the  Money  among  the 
People  from  whom  it  had  been  collected.  Add  to  this  the  Profits  arifing  from  foreign  Com- 
merce, which  being  maintained  by  the  native  Commodities  and  Manufactures  of  this  Country, 
brought  in  continual  Supplies  of  Wealth,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have 
fupplied  the  Sums  annually  tranfmitted  to  Rome,  on  private  as  well  as  the  public  Account. 

■»  Eutrop.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  Veil.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  p.  144.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  It  would 
certainly  be  more  fatisfactory  if  we  could  afford  the  Reader  fo  much  as  a  probable  Account  of 
the  Revenue  raifed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Some  Guefs  might  be  formed  if  we  knew  certainly 
what  Income  they  received  from  Gaul.  Eutropius  indeed  fets  it  down  exprefsly,  that  Csfnrdrew 
from  thence  by  way  of  Tribute,  upwards  of  Three  hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds  an- 
nually.    The  very  learned  Lipfius  thinks  there  is  an   Error   in  the  Figures,  and  that  he  levied 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  a  great  Deal  more  on  fo  extenfive  a 
Subject  as  tbis,  by  pointing  out  efpecially  tbe  feveral  Alterations  made  by 
Conitantine  and  his  Succeffors  in  the  Administration  of  Government, 
through  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Empire,  and  confequently  in  the  Bri- 
tannic Provinces.  But  befides  our  having  already  fpoken  on  this  Head  in 
the  former  Book,  very  little  could  be  advanced  in  Reference  to  Taxes,  and 
their  Produce,  but  from  Conjecture ;  which,  however  it  might  ferve  to 
amufe,  could  contribute  fcarce  at  all,  to  what  alone  is  had  in  view  here, 
the  Information  of  the  Reader;  We  will  therefore  inftead  of  launching 
into  a  Field  of  Speculation,  proceed  to  a  Point  of  much  more  Confe- 
quence,  and  endeavour  as  fuccinctly  as  poffible  to  fhew  how  a  Revenue,  in 
Appearance  fo  very  complicated,  could  neverthelefs  be  very  accurately  af- 
feffed,  regularly  collected,  and  in  general  properly  applied,  fo  as  to  an- 
fwer  all  thofe  Ends  for  which  it  was  railed,  and  thereby  juftify  the  Ex- 
cellence of  that  ceconomic  Plan,  for  which  in  all  Ages  the  Romans  have 
been  fo  much  commended  r. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  the  free  Cities  and  Colonies  there. 
Was  an  exact  Reprefentation  in  refpect  to  the  Magistrates,  of  the  Capital 
of  the  Empire,  Rome.  Thefe  Magistrates  were  not  honorary,  or  iimply 
graced  with  the  fame  Titles,  but  within  their  lmall  Districts  were  ef- 
fectively what  they  were  ftiled.  The  Cenfors  at  Rome  let  once  in  Five 
Years  the  public  Revenues  to  farm,  and  they  were  enabled  to  form  a  true 
Judgment  of  the  Value  of  thefe  Farms,   from  the  Reports  made  to  them 

Ten  Times  that  Sum,  or  upwards  of  Three  Millions.  Velleius  Patercuhis  fpeaking  of  Auguftus 
fays,  that  he  rendered  Egypt  tributary  to  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Revenue  was  nearly  equal 
to  what  his  Father  extracted  from  Gaul,  which  may  be  thought  to  countenance  the  Opinion  of 
Lipfius.  But  ftill  there  is  nothing  certain.  We  muft  not  conclude  from  hence  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  very  exact  in  this  Matter.  On  the  contrary,  Auguftus  left  behind  him,  as  Taci- 
tus inform  us,  an  exact  Detail  of  the  Forces  and  Revenue  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  upon  this 
Plan  perhaps  other  Emperors  proceeded.  Appian,  who  flourifhed  under  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
undertook  to  give  a  like  Account,  which  would  have  fully  anfweied  our  Purpofe.  But  un- 
fortunately neither  of  thefe  are  now  extant. 

r  The  Particulars  mentioned  in  the  Text  have  been  collected  from  the  beft  Authorities, 
to  have  fpecified  thefe  exactly  would  have  taken  up  a  great  Deal  of  Room,  which  we  have 
not  to  fpare.  Cicero  in  his  Orations  affords  great  Light  with  refpect  to  thefe  Matters  in  the 
Time  of  the  Republic.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  picked  up  out  of  the  Roman  Hifrorians, 
jind  fuch  Greek  Writers  as  have  alfo  treated  that  Subject.  Thefe  have  been  drawn  together 
in  different  Collections  of  Roman  Antiquities.  But  if  the  Reader  is  delirous  of  entering  more 
minutely  into  any  of  the  Points  mentioned,  he  may  very  eafily  gratify  his  Ctiriofity  by  con- 
lulling  the  learned  Dictionary  of  Samuel  Pitifcus,  who  with  equal  Labour  and  Accuracy  hath 
collected  all  the  fcattered  Materials,  ranged  them  under  their  proper  Heads,  and  adjnlted  the 
Whole  in  alphabetical  Order.  Our  Point,  as  we  faid  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter,  was  to 
give  the  Reader  a  competent  Idea  of  the  Roman  Revenues  in  Britain,  and  the  Intention  of 
this  Note  is  to  point  out  to  him  the  Means  oi  obtaining  more  particular  Information  if  he 
deli  res  it. 
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by  the  Cenfors  in  the  Provinces,  who  took  each  in  his  own  District,  a 
moft  accurate  and  distinct  Account  of  every  Perfon  reSiding  therein,  and 
of  his  Condition  and  Circumstances.  They  let  down  his  Name  and  Age, 
if  Single  or  married,  his  Children,  the  Lands  he  poiTclfed,  their  annual 
Produce  in  Corn,  Fruit,  or  Hay,  the  Number  of  Cattle  he  kept  on  the 
Domain  of  the  Republic,  or  on  his  own  Lands.  They  registered  in 
like  Manner  the  Quantity  and  the  current  Price  of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Mer*. 
chandize  tranfported  from  One  Province  to  another,  and  the  Duties  they 
paid  ;  the  Amount  of  the  ImpoSt  upon  Salt,  and  the  Produce  of  the 
JVlines.  In  confequence  of  their  Reports  the  Cenfors  were  enabled  to  fix 
the  Value  of  the  Farms,  and  thole  who  took  them  fent  a  Number  of 
Officers  to  receive  and  collect  thefe  Revenues.  The  Provincial  Cenfors, 
like  thole  in  the  Capital,  were  chofen  by  the  People,  who  of  courfe  took 
all  the  Care  they  could,  to  elect  Men  of  the  Strictest  Integrity  and  Ho- 
nour, as  their  own  Eafe  and  Happinefs  depended  fo  much  on  their  mak- 
ing a  right  Choice.  The  Officers  of  the  Revenue  were  under  the  Con- 
troul  of  the  Tribunals,  and  in  the  laft  Refort  of  the  Praetor,  who  de- 
termined whether  their  Claims  were  well  founded,  or  the  Colonifts  in- 
jured by  too  high  a  Charge.  In  like  Manner  the  QueStors  received  the 
public  Money,  and  accounted  for  it ;  the  Edils  had  the  Care  of  public 
Buildings  of  every  fort,  law  that  they  were  kept  in  good  Order  and  per- 
fecT  Repair,  and  the  fame  Affiduity  was  Ihewn  by  other  Officers  in  their 
•refpeclive  Stations.  This  Order  of  Things,  though  established  at  firlt 
with  Difficulty,  grew  in  a  courfe  of  Years  fo  habitual,  that  all  Things 
were  conducted  with  equal  Regularity  and  Facility. 

We  muft  not  however  conclude  from  hence,  that  thefe  wife  Regula- 
tions were  at  all  Times  punctually  obferved,  fo  that  what  we  have  been, 
faying,  is  to  be  reftrained  to  thole  Periods  in  which  they  were  fo,  and 
in  which  they  failed  not  to  have  their  Effects.  But  as  Laws  are  framed 
by  Men  guided  by  the  Dictates  of  Reafon,  and  acting  from  Principles  of 
public  Spirit ;  fo  the  Execution  of  them  muft  have  fometimes  fallen  into  the 
Hands  of  fuch,.as  acted  under  the  Impulfe  of  their  Paffions,  or  from  Mo- 
tives of  Self-intereft ;  when  the  true  Tendency  of  thefe  Laws  were  of 
courfe  interrupted.  This  happened  in  the  Provinces,  even  in  the  Times 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  the  Offenders  were  frequently  punifhed. 
But  Britain  did  not  become  a  Province  till  after  the  Reman  Liberty  was 
fubverted  ;  and  we  know  that  under  the  Emperors  thefe  Evils  were  very 
early  felt  here.  In  fucceeding  Times  Abufes  of  Power  were  not  uncom- 
mon, or  the  Confequences  of  them  Difcontent  and  popular  Commotions, 
unknown.  On  the  contrary,  it  hath  been  Shewn  in  the  preceding  Book, 
that  to  compofe  thefe  Diforders,    as  well  as  to  reprefs  the  Incursions  of 
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the  unconquered  Natives,  feveral  Emperors,  which  is  a  full  Proof  of  the 
Importance  of  Britain,  came  over  in  Perfon,  and  valued  themfelves  highly 
•  on  their  Exploits  here.  But  all  this  did  not  hinder,  at  leaSt,  for  a  very  long 
Space,  the  Progrefs  of  Improvements,  or  pi  event  the  Country  from 
wearing  a  very  flourishing  Appearance,  notwithstanding  the  Number  and 
Weight  of  the  Taxes,  and  which  was  Still  a  greater  Mifchief,  the  Ap- 
plication of  a  confiderable  Part  of  them  to  Purpofes  that  had  no  Relation  to 
Britain. 

It  is  of  great  Importance  to  make  it  clear  to  the  intelligent  Reader,  that 
while  under  their  Dominion  Britain  was  in  a  thriving  Condition,  becaufe 
this  will  fhew  the  Connection  between  the  Increafe  of  public  Revenue, 
and  the  general  Welfare  of  the  People  upon  whom  it  was  raifed.  We 
have  already  maintained  that  the  raifing  Corn  in  Britain  was  practised  be- 
fore the  Coming  of  the  Romans.  Csefar  owns  this,  for  he  found  it  {land- 
ing at  his  Arrival.  Yet  there  is  no  Doubt  that  the  Romans  instructed 
their  Subjects  more  perfectly  in  the  Art  of  Tillage,  introduced  a  Variety 
of  Grains  and  Pulfe,  and  being  themfelves  as  good  Hufbandmen  as  any  in 
the  World,  extended  the  Practice  wherever  they  fettled,  and  this  moll 
effectually  by  fixing  the  great  Fund  of  their  Taxes  on  the  Produce  of 
the  Earth.  Their  Policy  in  reference  to  this  extended  to  Meadows,  Orchards, 
Gardens,  all  of  which  they  meliorated  in  many  Refpects,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  and  with  the  fame  Views  improved  PaSturage,  and  taught  the  Me- 
thod of  Breeding  a  large  Size  of  Cattle  for  the  Plough,  and  of  feeding  Sheep 
for  their  Fleeces,  as  well  as  for  their  Flefh.  They  no  Doubt  taught  like- 
wife  better  Methods  of  making  Cloth,  though  both  the  Gauls  and  the 
Britons  had  a  coarfe  Kind  before  they  came  amongSt  them.  In  like  Man- 
ner they  gave  them  better  Notions  of  the  complicated  Arts  of  railing,  pre- 
paring, and  manufacturing  Hemp  and  Flax.  Architecture  alfo,  and  all 
the  Branches  of  Ingenuity  fubfervient  thereto,  they  likewife  communi- 
cated, and  no  Doubt  found  the  People  very  apt  Scholars,  as  the  Construc- 
tion of  their  War  Chariots  is  an  incontestable  Proof  of  their  Genius  in 
this  Refpect,  and  the  Building  fo  great  a  City  as  Camulodunum  in  a  few 
Years,  a  Fad  that  fully  Supports  what  hath  been  advanced.  In  a  Courfe 
of  Years  they  raifed  Numbers  of  Mechanics  of  every  Kind,  and  the  Con- 
veniencies  of  Life  thus  provided  for,  they  likewife  improved  their  TaSte 
in  the  finer  Arts  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Mufic. 

A  well  cultivated  Country  is  a  Sufficient  Proof  of  its  being  well  inha- 
bited ;  but  Something  more  perhaps  may  be  thought  neceSiary,  to  Shew  that 
thefe  People  were  in  eafy   and  even  in   affluent  CircumStances.  This  may 
be  effectually  done  by  confidering  the  great  Number  and  apparent  Splendor 
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their  Cities.  In  thefe,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  free  Roman  Colonies,  or  Ca- 
pitals of  Provinces,  there  were  all  the  Marks  of  Grandeur,  that  every  where 
diftinguifhed  the  Roman  Genius.  They  had  for  Example  fpacious  Am- 
phitheatres for  the  Exhibition  of  public  Games  and  Shows,  Things  necei- 
fary  to  captivate  the  Minds,  and  conciliate  the  Affections  of  the  common 
People.  Magnificent  Bafilics  or  Halls  of  Jufiice,  which  ferved  likewife 
for  the  public  Meetings  of  Strangers,  and  had  Shops  on  both  Sides  like  our 
Exchanges.  Stately  Baths,  Temples,  Porticos, Places  for  public  Exercife,  and 
whatever  elfe  could  contribute  to  decorate  thefe  Refidences  of  the  Roman 
Officers.  Leffer  Towns  were  neat  and  well  built,  and  all  their  nume- 
rous Forts  ftrongly  fortified,  and  their  Walls  compofed  of  the  bell:  and 
moft  lafting  Materials,  more  efpecially  thofe  upon  the  Coaft  which  were 
meant  to  cover  and  protect  their  maritime  Places.  For  the  Truth  of  this 
the  Things  themfelves  give  Evidence  to  this  Day,  as  well  as  of  the  Tafte 
and  Elegance  and  immenfe  Expence  of  their  fplendid  Villa's  from  the 
Ruins  that  yet  remain,  and  from  the  authentic  Accounts  that  we  have, 
cf  what  excited  the  Admiration  and  Aft.oniih.ment  of  former  Times,  fo 
that  on  this  Head  our  Proofs  are  moft  conclufives. 

s  The  eafieft  Method  of  gaining  a  clear  and  competent  Notion  of  the  Size  and  Splendour  of  the 
Roman  Cities  in  Britain,  is  to  confider  carefully  the  Accounts  we  have  of  thofe  that  are  now  in 
Ruins.  Of  thef«  we  lhall  mention  Three,  referring  the  Reader  to  thofe  Pafiages  in  ancient  and 
modern  Authors,  where  he  may  fatisfy  himfelf  as  to  their  original  State.  The  Firft  of  thefe 
mail  be  Vero'anium  or  Verulam,  out  of  which  rofe  firft  the  Abby,  and  then  the  Town  of  St.  Al- 
bans in  Hertfordfhire.  Mat.  Paris  Vit.  S.  Albani  Abbat.  p.  40,41.  Lelandi  Commentarii  in 
Cygneam  Cantionem,  p.  95.  Lambard's  Dictionary,  p.  4.  Spenfer's  Ruins  of  Time.  Camdeni 
Britannia?,  p.  292,  293.  Englifh  Tranflation,  p.  351 — 355.  Stukeley's  Itinerary,  p.  no.  and 
in  Plate  95  the  Reader  may  fee  that  the  Situation  both  of  the  old  City,  which  Boadicea  deftroyed, 
and  the  new  One  which  the  Saxons  overthrew,  are  (till  to  be  diftinguifhed.  The  Second  is  Sil- 
chefler,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  the  great  City,  in  Hampshire  on  the  Borders  of  Berkfhire, 
in  refpect  to  the  Roman  Name  of  which  Authors  are  not  agreed,  but  Camden's  Opinion  that  it 
was  Vindonum  feems  the  moft  probable.  It  is  now  arable  Land,  though  there  was  a  fmall  Village 
and  Parifh  Church  in  it  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  an  Amphitheatre  near  it.  Le- 
landt  Commentarii  in  Cygneam  Cantionem,  p.  47.  Itinerary,  vol.  vi.  fol.  56.  Lambaid's  Dictionary, 
p.  320.  Camdeni  Britannia;, p.  195.  E.T.  p.  147.  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  39,  Stukeley's 
Itinerary,  p.  169,  170.  PI. 61.  The  Third  is  Rhutupium,  Rutupium  or  Rhitupis Portus, now  Rich- 
borough,  of  which  having  faid  fo  much  in  the  former  Volume,  only  the  Writers  who  have  pre- 
ferved  Accounts  of  it  (hall  be  mentioned  here,  and  thefe  are  Lelandi.Geneth.Ead.  Principis,  p.  39.  Iti- 
nerary, vol.  vii.  fol.  138.  Lambard's  Dictionary,  p.  287.  Harrifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  Book 
i.  chap.  viii.  fol.  12.  Camdeni  Britannia,  p.  240.  E.  T.  243 — 245.  Somner's  Roman  Forts 
and  Ports  in  Kent,  p.  4.  17.  89.  Battely  Antiquitates  Rutupina:.  Lewis's  Hiftory  and  Anti- 
quities of  Tenet.  Stukeley's  Itinerary,  p.  1  17.  1 19.  From  thefe  it  will  be  apparent  that  what 
has  been  faid  in  refpect  to  their  Choice  of  Situations  is  exactly  true.  In  regard  to  the  Strength  of 
their  Buildings  neither  the  Teeth  of  Time  or  the  Violence  of  Men  have  in  the  Courfe  of  fo  many 
Ages  been  able  utteily  to  efface  them,  and  in  refpect  to  their  Riches  and  elegant  Decorations, 
notwithstanding  the  Plunder  of  fo  long  a  Period,  they  are  not  yet  abfolutely  exhaufted. 
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Another  and  no  lets  cogent  Argument,  if  it  was  neceffary,  might 
be  drawn  from  the  vigorous  Efforts  made  by  ieveral  Commanders  in  Bri- 
tain to  raife  themfelves  to  the  Imperial  Dignity.  Clodius  Albinus  was 
very  near  effecting  this  againft  Severus,  and  in  his  Defeat  there  periihed 
the  Flower  of  the  Britifh  Youth.  Carauiius  feized  and  kept  Britain  with 
the  Title  of  Emperor  for  feveral  Years,  performing  great  Things  both 
by  Land  and  Sea,  and  doubtful  it  is  how  much  longer  he  mighthave  kept  it 
if  he  had  not  been  murdered  by  Alledtus,  who  for  a  ftiort  Time  wore 
the  fame  Title.  Conftantine  was  faluted  Emperor  here,  and  manifested 
through  his  whole  Reign  a  great  Kindnefs  for  this  Country.  Lafily,  Maxi- 
mus  affuming  the  Purple  carried  over  a  great  Army  from  hence,  and  after 
murdering  the  Emperor  Gratian,  penetrated  into  Italy,  where  he  periihed. 
All  thefe  were  Supported  in  their  Defigns  by  the  Fleets,  the  Forces,  and 
the  Treafures  of  Britain,  which  fully  demonstrate  the  Wealth  and  Strength 
of  this  Country  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  thefe  fre- 
quent Revolts  might  induce  the  Emperors  to  adopt  for  their  own  Security 
the  Maxim  of  withdrawing  fuch  Troops  as  were  formed  in  the  Provinces, 
that  they  might  be  in  lefs  Danger  from  the  Officers  who  commanded 
here.  Whether  this  was  the  Cafe  or  not,  certain,  it  is,  that  however  the 
great  Captains  before-mentioned  might  raife  and  extend  the  Fame,  they 
exceedingly  enervated  the  natural  Strength  of  Britain,  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  leave  her  in  that  weak  and  helplefs  State,  in  which  fhe  ap- 
peared when  deferted  by  the  Roman  Legions. 

After  having  thus  inconteftably  eftablifhed  the  Fact,  that  in  the  Time  of 
Peace,  and  of  well  fettled  Government,  the  People  in  the  Roman  Provinces 
here  lived  much  at  their  Eafe,  and  enjoyed  all  the  Bleffings  of  Life  in 
great  Abundance.  I  fay,  having  eftablifhed  this,  let  us  have  leave  to  enquire 
a  little  into  the  Caufes,  which  are  in  truth  the  proper  Bufinefs  of  this 
Chapter.  In  the  Firft  Place,  the  fortified  Line  which  made  their  Nor- 
thern Frontier,  fecured  the  Country  behind  it  from  the  Incurfions  of  the 
uncivilized  Natives,  and  the  interior  Parts  were  likewife  covered  by  For- 
treffes,  and  when  Occafion  required  by  Winter  Camps,  which  were  very 
ftrong  and  fo  well  chofen,  that  they  were  commonly  fucceeded  by  Villages 
when  deferted.  The  Communication  throughout  all  the  Provinces  was 
effectually  provided  for  by  their  excellent  Roads,  and  in  fome  Places 
where  it  was  more  commodious  by  Canals.  This  exceedingly  facilitated 
the  Conveyance  of  Provifions  and  all  other  Necefiaries,  for  which  there 
was  a  conftant  and  a  regular  Demand ;  which  uniform  Correfpondence 
was  of  the  higheft  Utility  to  the  Inhabitants,  as  it  enabled  them  to  carry 
their  Commodities  where-ever  there  was  a  Market.  The  Plan  of  Govern- 
ment alfo,  being   every  where  the  fame,  kept  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of 
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People  in  due  Subordination.  At  the  fame  Time  this  feldom  gave  Oc- 
calion  to  Oppreflion,  as  it  was  a  conftant  Maxim  of  theirs,  to  encourage 
by  every  Method  the  Exertion  of  Talents  of  every  Kind  for  the  common 
Benefit  of  Society.  As  their  domeftic  Trade  was  perfectly  well  protected, 
fo  the  like  Care  was  taken,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  their  foreign 
Commerce,  which  was  asexteniive  as  the  Bounds  of  the  Empire;  and  to 
all  this  we  may  add,  that  their  very  Taxes,  Impoiitions,  and  Duties  of 
^very  Kind  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  public  Welfare,  by  difcourag- 
ing  Idlenefs,  exciting  Induftry,  and  promoting  an  active,  regular,  and 
•continual  Circulation. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Revenues  of  the  Saxon  Monarchs. 

rHE  Saxons,  in  Proportion  as  they  founded  and  ft •  cured  their  Principali- 
ties,  applied  themfelves  affiduoujly  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Countries 
they  poJJeJJ'ed.     By  their  Jleady  and  general  Application  to  Hujbandry  they 
very  foon  procured  Plenty,  and  in  confluence  of  that  rendered  their  feve- 
ral  Kingdoms  populous.  'They  were  at  the  fame  Time  far  from  being  negligent 
xis  to  maritime  Affairs,  which  at  firjl  aroje from  Necefjity,  and  became  after- 
wards very  convenient.  Their  political  Conftitution  was  formed  upon  their  old 
Cujloms  applied  to  the  Change  in  their  Situation,  which  created  an  uniform 
Syjlem  of  fundamental  Laws  in  each  State.    This  Ejlablijhment  formed  from 
the  very  Beginning  for  the  common  Benefit,  fuch  Ties  upon  Individuals  as 
proved  in  effecl  a  public  Revenue.     The  Provifion   made  for   their   Chief 
Magi/Irate  or  King  conjijled firjl  in  Lands  allotted  to  him  as  his  Demefnes. 
The  Fines  for  great,  and  the  Mulcls  for  leffer  Offences,   compofed  another 
Branch  of  the  regal  Revenue.     The  Tolls,  Duties,  and  other  Impofitions  on 
the  inland  Trade  of  Boroughs,  and  the  Rents  of  Houfes  in  them  built  upon 
the  Royal  Demefne,  became  a  Third  Branch.  The  lajl  confined  in  the  Cujloms 
or  Duties  levied  on  the  Exportation  of  native  Commodities,  and  on  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  Goods  into  their  re/peclive  Kingdoms.   Thefe  Revenues,  as 
their  Hi/lory  jhew,  were  fully  anfwerable  to  the  Occaf.ons  of  their  Monarchs. 
They  without  any  extraordinary  Aids  or  Afjiflance  lived  with  Dignity  and 
Splendour,  beloved  by  their  Subjecls,  and  revered  by  their  Neighbours.     The 
Mode  of  Perception  rendered  their  Revenues  a  Means  of  improving  the  Coun- 
try.    At  the  fame  Time  that  they  contributed  to  the  Eafe,  Emolument,  and 
Welfare  of  the  People. 
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AT  the  Firft  Entrance  of  the  Saxons  and  their  Confederates  into  this 
Ifland,  and  after  their  turning  their  Swords  upon  thofe,  who  are 
faid  to  have  invited  them  hither,  there  followed,  as  we  have  elfcwhere 
fhewn,  a  difmal  Scene  of  Defolation  and  Deftru&ion.  But  when  thefe 
Nations  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  by  Force,  they  began,  as  it  was  natural, 
to  think  of  preferving  and  improving  their  Poffeliions.  Their  Firft  Prin- 
cipalities being  fmall,  their  Rulers  or  Kings  were  able  to  vifit  and  to  fuper- 
intend  the  different  Parts  of  their  Dominions,  which  they  fettled  and 
governed  according  to  the  Cuftoms  of  their  Anceftors,  with  fuch  fmall 
Alterations  as  became  requifite  from  the  Change  in  their  Condition,  as  they 
were  now  no  longer  under  the  Neceflity  of  quitting  their  Abodes  as  they 
had  formerly  done,  which  Alteration  in  Circumftances  introduced  Notions 
of  Property,  and  with  them  a  Neceflity  of  dividing  and  afligning  feparate 
Portions  of  the  Country,  that  it  might  be  the  more  fpeedily  cultivated, 
for  their  Subiiftence.  In  this  the  Prince  did  not  act  according  to  his  own 
Will,  but  by  the  Advice  of  his  principal  Commanders,  who,  as  they  had 
been  the  Companions  of  his  Victories,  were  Sharers  likewife  in  his  Con- 
quefls,  and  Partakers  in  the  Labours  requifite  to  their  Security  and  Improve- 
ment a. 

In  order  to  this,  after  the  Divifion  and  Subdivifion  of  the  Country  they 
poffefled,  amongft  the  feveral  greater  and  lefler  Leaders  and  their  De- 
pendants, they  took  the  beft  Meafures  in  their  Power  to  cultivate  the  Lands, 
and  to  raife  from  their  Produce  the  Neceffaries  and  Conveniencies  of  Life, 
in  which  from  the  Nature  of  their  free  Government,  which  afforded  every 
Encouragement  to  Induftry,  they  became  quickly  very  fuccefsful,  and  in 
Proportion  as  their  Abilities  and  Numbers  increafed,  began  to  repair  many 
of  thofe  Cities  and  Towns,  wnich  in  the  Heat  of  their  War  againft  the  Bri- 
tons they  had  overthrown,  being  invited  thereto  by  the  Convenience  of 
their  Situations,  and  the  Plenty  of  Materials  they  afforded.     In  the  Con- 

*  The  FirA  Leader  of  the  Saxons,  HengiA,  after  various  Struggles  erected  the  Kingdom  of 
Kent.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Perfon  as  much  diAinguifhed  by  his  political  as  by  his  military 
Talents.  He  contenied  himfelf  with  that  fmall  but  fertile  Territory,  fixing  the  Eafl  Saxons  oa 
one  Side,  and  the  Sonth  Saxons  on  the  other,  by  which  it  was  effectually  covered.  His  Succef- 
fors  adopted  his  Maxims .  His  Son  Efk,  Oifc,  or  Ofca,  who  hath  been  filled  the  Saxon  Numft, 
fettled  a  regular  Plan  of  Government,  fo  much  to  the  Satisfaction  of  his  Subjects,  that  they 
Ailed  themfelves  Efkins.  His  Son  and  his  Grandfon  purfued  his  Meafures,  fo  that  for  the  Space 
of  near  a  Century  they  lived  in  profound  Peace,  and  fo  effectually  fettled  and  improved  their 
Country,  that  Ethelbert  the  Fifth  in  Succeffion  from  Hengift,  who  proved  a  more  active  and  am- 
bitious Prince,  Aretchcd  his  Dominions,  or  at  leaft  his  Influence,  as  far  as  the  Humber.  It  was 
from  hence,  that  Kent,  as  it  was  the  firft  wasalfo  the  moA  flourifhing  of  all  the  Saxon  Kingdoms, 
and  the  Inhabitants,  from  a  Senfe  of  their  own  Felicity,  the  moA  Arongly  atta«hcd  to  their  own 
CuAoms. 
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ftruction  of  thefe,  and  of  fuch  FortrefTes  as  were  requisite  to  fecure  them, 
in  the  Building  of  Bridges,  and  other  neceffary  Means  of  Communication, 
the  Direction  of  the  King,  affilted  by  his  Council,  was  punctually  obeyed  ; 
for  as  thefe  Directions  were  dilated  by  Prudence  and  Experience  ;  and 
were  vilibly  intended  for  the  common  Good,  they  were  willingly  fubmitted 
to  by  the  People,  who  felt  the  Advantages  that  flowed  from  them,  and 
thus  thefe  Kingdoms  gradually  increafed,  and  as  the  principal  Object  in 
Time  of  Peace  was  Cultivation,  the  Country  grew  populous  of  courfe,  and 
as  from  their  Plan  of  Policy,  Power  and  Rank  attended  Property,  a  Spirit 
of  Emulation  every  where  produced  Plenty,  lb  long  as  there  was  no  Inter- 
ruption of  Peace  b. 

These  People  before  their  Entrance  into  Britain  were  famous  for  their 
Exploits  at  Sea,  and  were  efteemed  the  hardieft  and  the  molt  enterprising 
Seamen  in  thole  Days.  The  Recruits  that  from  time  to  time  they  re- 
ceived, and  which  enabled  them  to  keep,  and  to  extend  their  PolTelhons 
here,  came  to  them  likewife  by  Sea.  When  more  thoroughly  fettled,  they 
keptupaconftantCorrefpondence  with  theirNeighboursj  andall  this  induced 
them  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  Ports  in  their  little  States,  which  they  for- 
tified early,  and  built  Towns  in  their  Neighbourhood.  They  received  fo- 
reign Merchants  with  great  Kindnefs,  allowed  them  to  trade  freely,  and  when 
any  VelTels  were  wrecked  upon  their  Coalts,  behaved  with  Juftice  and 
Humanity  to  fuch  as  efcaped.  Thefe  were  among  the  Cuftoms  they 
had  learned  from  their  Anceftors,  and  which  had  the  Force  of  Laws  in 
the  Countries  with  which  they  had  an  Intercourfe.  A  Spirit  of  Com- 
merce prevailed  amonglt  them  from  the  very  Beginning,  and  of  courfe  en- 
larged in  Proportion  with  their  other  Improvements,  fo  that  Trade  was 
ever  efteemed  amongft  them  as  a  very  honourable  Occupation  ;  and  though 
their  Veffels  were  not  very  large  or  itrong,  yet  they  were  very  numerous, 

b  It  hath  been  proveJ,  that  Gavelkind  fignifies  properly  Land  yielding  Rent,  or  in  other 
Words  a  Country  thoroughly  improved .  In  order  to  this,  almoft  every  Rank  of  People  had  fome 
Kind  or  other  of  Property,  which  encouraged  their  Induftry,  and  was  the  Caufe  of  that  general 
Cultivation  before-mentioned.  Many  Portions  of  Land  were  let  ouc  by  great  Proprietors  on  a 
reftrved  Rent,  and  this  was  ftiled  CafFoland.  Thefe  again  had  their  Undertenants,  as  well  as 
the  great  Proprietors,  who  had  fmall  Pieces  of  Land  inConfiderationof  the  Services  they  performed, 
fuch  as  reaping  their  Landlord's  Corn,  mowing  his  Grafs,  carrying  his  Grain  to  Market,  which 
had  all  their  proper  Names,  Work-land,  Cot-land,  Aver-land,  Drof-land,  Swilling-land,  the  Ex- 
planation of  thefe  and  many  more  may  be  found  in  the  very  learned  and  induftrious  Mr.  Somner's 
Treatife  of  Gavelkind,  p.  115.  This  may  ferve  to  convince  the  Reader  of  the  Truth  of  what  is 
faid  in  the  Text,  and  to  ihew  him  that  what  hath  been  advanced  in  the  former  Book  and  elfewhere, 
in  refpecT:  to  the  Application  of  the  Saxons  to  Hufbandry  is  perfectly  well-founded.  It  may  not 
be  amifs  to  add,  that  though  the  Cuftom  of  Gavelkind  is  now  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Kent,  yet 
in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons  it  prevailed  generally  through  the  whole  Kingdom. 

and 
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and  ferved  to  find  Employment  for  a  great  Body  of  Seamen,  as  is  evideat 
from  the  Fleets  that  they  occafionally  fitted  out  <\ 

The  People  who  fettled  here  after  their  driving  out  the  Britons,  though  of 
different  Nations,  had  the  fame  Language,  and  in  general  the  fame  Cuf- 
toms,  of  which  they  were  very  tenacious,  and  of  courfe  thefe  had  all  the 
Force  and  Efficacy  of  Laws.  But  though  in  general  they  were  the  fame 
in  refpect  to  their  Nature,  yet  they  might  and  did  vary  in  particular  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  thefe  Variations  fubfifted  even  after  the  feveral  Principa- 
lities were  united  into  One  Kingdom.  In  each  of  thefe  there  can  be  no 
Doubt  that  the  Prince  had  a  competent  Revenue  for  the  Support  of  his 
Dignity,  and  this  in  virtue  of  their  ancient  Cuftoms  arifing  from  the  Reafon 
of  the  Thing,  for  with  regard  to  written  Laws  they  had  none  for  a  Century 
and  a  Half  after  their  coming  hither,  and  even  thefe  enact,  nothing  upon 
that  Head,  becaufe,  as  we  fhall  fee,  it  was  unneceffary.  In  reference  to  this 
as  well  as  other  Things,  the  fame  Rule  it  is  likely  prevailed  in  every  One 
of  their  States,  which  made  no  Alteration  requifite  upon  their  Coalition,  of 
which  we  do  not  perceive  any  Traces.  All  that  hath  been  faid  regards  the 
pure  Saxon  Conlfitution  while  that  remained  unaltered,  and  the  People  un- 
mixed with  Danes  and  other  foreign  Nations ;  for  in  confequence  of  this 
many  Alterations  were  made,  and  many  Innovations  took  Place,  for  want 
of  attending  to  which  many  Things  have  been  reprefented  as  fuch,  which 
in  reality,  though  they  happened  in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons,  were  by  no 
Means  Part  of  the  Saxon  Conftitution.  For  this  appears  to  have  been  very 
fimple   in  itfelf,  very  regular  in  its  Forms,  and  very  uniform  in  its  Ope- 

c  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  peculiar  Privileges  granted  to  the  Cinque  Portsare  to  be  referred 
to  the  Times  of  the  Saxons,  and  were  probably  a  political  Inititution  of  the  Kings  of  Kent,  and  it 
is  alfo  generally  allowed,  that  Earl  Godwin  exercifed  the  Office  of  Warden  in  the  Time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeflbr .  Ethelbert,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  former  Note,  married  a  French  Princefs, 
which  (hews  that  there  was  a  friendly  Corrcfpondence  between  the  Two  Kingdoms.  In  Procefs 
of  Time  we  find  that  a  Door  was  opened  to  the  Acquifition  of  Honour,  by  Trade  as  well  as  by 
the  Improvement  of  Land.  A  Merchant  who  had  Thrice  crolfed  the  Sea  in  a  Veffel  of  his  own, 
and  had  acquired  a  competent  Property,  became  thereby  worthy  the  Rank  of  a  Thane.  The 
Voyages  of  Saxon  Princes  on  the  Score  of  Devotion  mult  have  opened  their  Minds,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  foreign  Countries.  The  Expedition  by  the  Command  of  Alfred,  for  the 
Difcovery  of  the  North  Weft  Paffage,  more  than  once  mentioned  already,  is  an  mconteftable  Evi- 
dence  that  in  thofe  Times  they  were  by  no  means  ignorant. of  maritime  Affairs,  and  this  being  fo, 
we  can  no  way  fo  probably  account  for  that  Knowledge  as  from  their  Corrcfpondence  in  the 
Way  of  Trade  with  foreign  Countries,  and  efpecially  with  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe.  The 
hiftorical  Accounts  we  have  of  their  Affairs  are  fo  few,  fo  ffiort,  and  from  thence  in  many  Places 
ib  obfeure,  that  very  little  can  be  known  on  thefe  Subjects  but  by  Way  of  Deduction. 

rations 
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rations  fo  long  as  it  continued  to  fubfift  upon  the  Bafis  of  its  original  Prin- 
ciples d. 

The  Firft  of  thefe  was,  that  to  whatever  regarded  the  common  Safety  or 
Welfare  of  all,  every  Man  was  bound  to  contribute  in  his  Perfon  or  in  his  Pro- 
perty. In  cafe  of  a  War,  every  Freeman  was  coniideredas  a  Soldier,  and  the 
neceflary  Levies  were  made  by  the  Direction  of  the  King,  affifted  by  his 
Council  or  Senators,  who  were  prefumed  to  be  the  fitteft,  and  were  there- 
fore confidered  as  the  legal  Judges  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Force  of 
the  Nation  was  to  be  exerted.  In  reference  to  FortrefTes  that  were  to  be 
conftruded  for  the  public  Security,  and  in  every  Thing  of  the  like  Nature 
the  People  were  obliged  to  bear  the  Expence,  not  in  an  arbitrary  Manner, 
or  at  the  mere  Will  and  Pleafure  of  the  King,  but  according  to  a  certain 
Rule,  that  is,  in  Proportion  to  their  refpective  Shares  of  Property,  which 
being  founded  in  natural  Equity,  and  their  PorTeffions  being  known  with, 
great  Certainty,  met  with  a  ready  and  general  Submimon.  Thefe  Regu- 
lations might  very  properly  be  faid  to  conftitute  a  public  Revenue,  as  they 
were  raifed  only  for  public  Purpofes  in  fuch  Seafons  only,  as  they  were 
apparently  requifite,  and  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  could  never  tend  to  Op- 
preflion.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this,  that  in  fucceeding  Times,  when 
Alfred  framed  what  hath  been  juftly  ftiled  his  Conftitution,  he  regarded 
thefe  fundamental  Laws  as  the  Groundwork  of  his  Syftem,  and  only  modi- 
fied them  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  render  them  more  eafy  and  more  effec- 
tual, in  which  having  the  Concurrence  of  the  Legillature  as  it  then  flood,  arid, 
the  general  Approbation  of  all  his  Subjects  for  his  Wifdom  and  public 
Spirit,  he  met  with  no  Oppoiition.  He  feems  indeed  in  this  Relpect.  to 
have  done  no  more  than  his  Firft  PredecefTors  in  their  Eftablifhment  of 
the  original  Saxon  Principalities,  to  each  of  which  there  is  no  Doubt  that 

*  In  the  former  Book  the  Authorities  are  given  which  fupport  the  Facts  that  are  delivered 
here,  and  therefore  it  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  them.  The  very  Nature  of  the  Subject  renders  it 
impoflible  to  be  circumftr.mial,  but  this  by  no  Means  deftroys  or  even  weakens  the  Certainty  of 
what  is  advanced  in  the  Text.  The  Heptarchy  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  there  feems  to  be  as 
little  Difpute  in  regard  to  the  Similarity  of  thefe  States,  fo  long  as  they  remained  free  and  in- 
dependent. This  mull  have  arifen either  from  copying  the  original  Eftablifhment  ofHengifr,  who, 
Nennius  favs,  Hilt.  Brit.  cap.  xxxvi.  was  a  learned,  fubtle,  and  crafty  Man,  or  which  is  much  more 
probable,  that  thefe  Governments  were  framed  according  to  their  ancient  Cuftoms,  and  therefore 
we  have  fo  ftated  it  in  the  Text.  Thefe  Cuftoms  were  indeed  the  Dictates  of  common  Senfe  applied 
to  the  Situation  of  their  Affairs.  Their  Firft  Object  was  the  driving  out  the  Britons,  and  in 
profecuting  this  they  acted  with  Violence  and  Fury;  but  when  they  had  once  gained  Paffeilion,. 
and  confidered  the  Country  as  their  ou  n,  they  altered  their  Conduct,  and  took  the  moft  natural 
Method  for  preferving  what  they  had  acquired,  by  diftributing  the  Lands  amongft  their  Chiefs,. 
as  thefe  again  divided  them  amongft  their  Dependants,  and  as  their  Strength  increafed  by  an  Acj 
ceffion  of  Recruits  from  Abroad,  they  extended  their  Conquefts,  acd  divided  them  in  the  like 
Manner. 
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they  gave  the  Form  of  Rule,  which  they  in  Conjunction  with  their 
Council  efleerned  fitted:  for  the  Situation  of  their  refpective  Countries, 
and  the  State  of  their  Inhabitants e. 

The  proper  Revenue  of  the  Saxon  Kings  arofe  in  the  Firlt  Place  from 
Lands  affigned  them,  or  otherwife  acquired  in  different  Parts  of  their  Do- 
minions, which  they  let  out  to  farm,  and  had  their  Servants  upon  them  in 
the  fame  Manner  with  other  Proprietors.  This  was  very  convenient  or 
rather  requifite,  as  for  the  Sake  of  inlpeding  public  Affairs,  holding  Courts 
of  Juftice,  and  other  Purpofes,  they  travelled  through  different  Parts  of 
their  Territories,  and  took  up  their  Refidence  either  in  Towns  or  in 
theHoufes  belonging  to  their  Royal  Demefnes,  which,  as  fomeold  Writers 
inform  us,  were  commonly  fuch  as  had  been  the  Villas  of  Roman  Gover- 
nors, very  probably  on  account  of  their  well  chofen  Situations.  Thefe 
Poffefuons  were  partly  of  a  private  Nature,  fuch  as  came  to  thefe  Princes 
by  Defcent,  or  were  acquired  by  Purchafe,  which  they  might  beftow  by 
Gift,  difpofe  of  them  by  Will,  or  alienate  in  any  other  Manner  thc-y 
thought  proper.  Others  again  were  confidered  as  Crown  Lands,  which 
the  King  could  not  part  with,  or  beftow  even  upon  the  Church,  to  which 
moft  of  thefe  Monarchs  were  very  liberal,  without  the  Confcnt  of  their 
Nobility.  In  Proportion  as  their  Dominions  were  extended,  thefe  Crown 
Lands  became  very  coniiderable,  and  afforded  the  Monarch  who  poffeffed 
them  no  contemptible  Income.  They  had  alfo  an  Opportunity  of  grati- 
fying their  younger  Children  and  other  Relations,  fuch  of  their  Nobility  as 
married  their  Daughters,  and  others  who  ftood  high  in  their  Favour,  with 
thefe  Manfions  and  the  Lands  belonging  to  them,   which  by  this  Means 

•  Thefe  general  and  indifputed  Obligations  of  every  Landholder,  are  what  we  find  generally 
comprized  under  the  Term  of  Trinoda  Neceffitas  of  the  Saxons.  Thefe  were  defending  by  the 
Sword  what  had  been  gained  by  the  Sword,  contributing  toFortreffcs,  and  to  the  Conflruftion  of 
Bridges,  which  were  not  looked  upon  in  the  Light  of  Services,  but  as  Things  neceflarily  con- 
nected with  landed  Property.  This  Notion  ftrongly  confirms  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  Text, 
and  in  the  former  Note,  as  not  being  founded  in  any  Law,  but  exifting  as  a  univerfaJ  Cullom 
through  all  their  little  States,  and  therefore  conflantly  refpected  as  a  fundamental  Principle  of 
Government.  The  Rule  in  this  and  in  all  other  Cafes  that  refpecled  the  Public,  was  the  Pro- 
portion of  every  Man's  Property.  This  was  meafured  by  Hide  Lands.  The  Quantity  of  Land 
which  compofed  this  was  incertain;  that  is  to  fay,  in  fome  Places  it  was  more,  in  others  lefs  ; 
but  the  Idea  it  conveyed  was  very  dear,  it  was  fuch  a  Quantity  of  arable  Land  as  would  ferve  to 
maintain  a  Family,  with  a  comj  ttent  Propoition  of  Meadow  and  Pafture  for  the  Support  of  the 
Beafts  requlfi  e  to  till  it.  In  fucceeding  Times  every  Five  Hide  Lands  were  bound  to  furnifh  a 
Man  for  the  public  Service,  and  this  is  faid  to  have  confrituted  a  ftanding  Army,  or  rather  a 
ftanding  Militia,  of  near  Fifty  thoafand  Men.  The  directing  the  Manner  in  which  thefe  were  to 
be  emplo  ed,  male  1  an  of  Alfred's  Conflitutions,  and  poffibly  befide  thefe  the  King  and  his  prin- 
cipal Officers  might  have  fmall  Troops  of  Soldiers  either  in  conftant  Pay,  or  bound  to  this  Service 
by  Lands  beftowed  on  then  with  this  Condition. 
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were  always  kept  in  good  Order,  and  in  confequence  of  this,  however  rich 
the  Prince  might  be,  it  was  without  any  Detriment  to  or  laying  any 
Burden  upon  the    Subjects 

The  Temper  of  the  Saxons  was  fierce,  and  their  Manners  rough  at  their 
coming  here,  whence  Quarrels  were  very  frequent,  and  fometimes  attended 
with  Bloodfhed,  which  though  they  held  worthy  of  Punifhment,  jet  it  was 
not  by  Death  or  Imprifonment,  but  by  a  Fine  proportioned  to  the  Rank 
of  the  Perfon  flain.  Leffer  Offences  were  in  the  fame  Manner  punifhed  by 
Mul&s,  and  no  corporal  Punifhment  (for  a  long  Time)  inflicted  on  any  but 
Slaves.  The  Cuftoms  they  brought  with  them,  were  confequently  ef- 
tablifhed  in  their  feveral  Principalities,  and  though  they  might  be  after- 
wards regulated  by,  were  certainly  more  ancient  than  any  of  their  written 
Laws.  Of  thefe  Fines  a  large  Share  was  appropriated^  the  King's  Ufe,  and 
though  this  Proportion  might,  as  indeed  it  did,  differ  in  different  Princi- 
palities, and  this  Difference  continued  to  fubfift  when  they  were  united 
under  One  Monarch,  the  Part  appropriated,  whatever  it  was,  remained 
the  fame.  Thefe  Fines  for  greater  and  Mul&s  for  fmaller  Offences  were 
paid  in  Money,  and  confequently  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  another,  and 
very  confiderable  Branch  of  the  Revenue  of  thefe  Saxon  Kin^s.  True  it 
is,  that  this  Income  was  incertain  in  refpecf  to  its  Produce,  but  then  it  was 
equally  certain  and  general  in  its  Nature,  and  fo  reafonable,  and  of  fuch 
apparent  Utility,  that  it  was  adopted  in  fucceeding  Times  upon  the  origi- 
nal Principle,  that  thofe  who  violated  the  King's  Laws  made  for  the  Be- 
nefit of  his  Subjects,  fhould  pay  a  Compenfation  to  the  King,  in  Propor- 
portion  to  the  Nature  of  the  Offence  g. 

At 

'  As  to  the  Demefne  Lands  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  their  Royal  Manors  and  Houfes  upon  them, 
we  have  the  cleareft  and  mod  authentic  Evidence  from  a  Variety  of  Laws  relating  to  them,  and 
the  Privileges  annexed  to  them.  Befides  thefe,  all  the  Royal  Charters  for  granting  thefe  Lands 
to  Churches  and  Monafteries,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Nobles,  are  fo  many  additional  Proofs. 
Befides  thefe  we  have  a  Variety  of  Teftaments,  particularly  that  of  Alfred  the  Great,  printed  at 
the  End  of  AiTer's  Life  of  that  Prince,  in  which  he  recites  alfo  his  Father's  Laft  Will,  and  his 
particular  Title  to  thofe  Lands  which  he  alligns  to  his  Children  and  Relations.  We  are  alfo 
told  that  he  made  a  general  Defaiption  of  the  Country,  or  a  Kind  of  Survey,  in  which  the  Royal 
Demefnes  and  all  the  other  landed  Property  in  the  Kingdom  was  fet  forth  ;  and  this  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  Model  of  the  Conqueror's  Doomfday  Book,  which  likewife  affords  fufficient 
Teflimony  as  to  the  Truth  of  what  is  laid  down  in  the  Text,  and  though  very  probably  the  Crown 
Lands  might  be  much  diminifhed  by  the  Revolutions  that  had  happened  in  the  State,  yet  it  ap- 
pears from  thence,  as  we  (hall  hereafter  fee,  that  Edward  the  Confeflbr  was  poflefled  of  a  large 
landed  Property. 

g  All  Ranks  of  Men  amongft  the  Saxons  had  a  certain  Rate  or  Sum  fet   upon  their  Heads 
which  were  to  be  paid  in  the  Manner   their  Laws  directed  in  cafe  they  were  killed.     This  Fine 
was  termed  Wergild,    that  is,  Man's  Price  ;   the  King's  Head  was  eftimated  at  Twenty  thoufand 
Thrimfa's,  as  to  the  Value  of  which  there  hath  been  many  Difputes,  but  the  judicious  Doctor 
Clarke  feems  to  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Thrimfa  was  Three  Pence.     The  Archbifhop    the 
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At  the  Firit  Erection  of  the  Saxon  States,  their  Monarchs  found  it  re- 
quifite  to  appoint  certain  Places,  where  People  might  live  together  in 
Safety,  and  carry  on  their  Dealings  with  each  other  with  Facility  and 
Freedom.  Thefe  were  called  Burghs,  that  Word  in  its  primitive  Signi- 
fication implying  a  Place  of  Strength.  Thefe  were  all  mediately  or  imme- 
diately of  Royal  Creation;  for  though  many  of  them  belonged  to  Prelates, 
Monafteries,  or  to  Lay  Lords,  yet  even  thole  were  erected  by  Licence  from 
the  Crown.  For  the  Eafe  and  Commodity  of  the  Inhabitants  open  Mar- 
kets were  fixed  in  them,  with  certain  Privileges,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  Tolls  were  received  and  Duties  impofed  upon  the  Goods  carried  thither 
for  Sale,  which  Impositions  were  collected  by  a  Bailiff,  and  in  Procefs  of 
Time,  for  the  Conveniency  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  People,  the 
Produce  of  them  was  let  to  the  BurgefTes  themfelves,  at  a  Hated  annual 
Rent,  which  was  ftiled  a  Fee-farm,  and  this  being  paid,  the  Tolls  and 
Duties  were  collected  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Inhabitants.  Befides  their 
Fee-farm,  or  the  Tolls  and  Duties,  if  they  were  not  fo  let,  fuch  of  the 
BurgefTes  as  lived  in  Houfes  built  upon  the  King's  Demefne,  paid  him 
Rent,  as  others  did  to  their  refpective  Lords;  and  from  thefe  Two  Branches 
there  arofe  a  Third  Kind  of  Revenue  to  the  Crown,  more  certain  but 
perhaps  not  more  confiderable  than  the  former.  We  might  fpeak  more 
fully,  and  enter  more  at  large  into  thefe  Points,  if  we  were  poffeffed  of 
better  Authorities.  The  belt  and  fureft  Guide  we  have,  is  the  Book  of 
Doomfday,  but  this  Record  being  fettled  fome  Years  after  the  Conqueft, 
and  reciting  only  the  State  of  Things  in  the  Time  of  Edward  the  Confef- 
for,  when  great  Alterations  had  been  made,  and  many  foreign  Cultoms 
adopted,  we  cannot  with  any  Certainty  collect  from  thence  what  the  State 
of  thefe  Places  were  in  earlier  Times,  or  when  the  Saxon.  Government 
was  in  the  molt  flourishing  Condition  h. 

It 

Prince,  the  Thane,  and  fo  down  to  the  loweft  Freeman,  had  his  Valus.  But  this  was  not  all, 
every  Limb  was  alfo  valued,  and  every  Kind  of  Wound  or  Injury.  Thefe  were  pnnifhed  by 
Mulcts,  called  in  Saxon  Wites.  In  fome  Cats-  the  Wergild  was  divided  :  The  King  had  the 
Firft  Part,  which  was  called  Frith-bote,  which  was  for  the  Breach  of  his  Peace,  and  for  the  Lofs 
of  his  Subject.  The  Lord  of  the  Perfon  flain,  if  he  had  One,  had  another  Part,  which  was  ftiled 
Man-bote,  for  the  Lofs  of  his  Man-  The  Third  Part  belonged  to  the  Relations,  and  was  called 
Cengild,  that  is,  Kindred's  Money.  By  this  Price  of  their  Heads,  the  Ranks  of  Men  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  Twelfhind,  Sixhind,  a-nd  Twyhind.  The  Lift  was  an  ordinary  Perfon  whofe 
Head  was  eftimated  at  Two  hundred  Shillings,  the  Second  at  Six  hundred,  and  the  Firft  at  Twelve 
hundred  Shillings.  What  very  plainly  proves,  that  this  was  an  original  or  fundamental  Law 
which  the  Saxons  brought  with  them,  is  its  prevailing  among  orher  Northern  Nations,  for  the 
Danes  had  it  likewife,  though  their  Wergild  fcems  to  have  been  One  Fifth  lefs  than  that  of  the 
Saxons.  King  Alfred  raifed  the  Price  of  an  ordinary  Man's  Head  from  Thirty  to  Two  hundred 
Shillings. 

k  It  is  hoped,  that  the  Account  given  in  the  Text  will  give  the  Reader  a  competent  Notion 

of  Saxon-  Burghs,  which  was  their  general  Name  for  Towns  of  what  Size  foever.     They  were 

a  appropriated 
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It  hath  been  elfewhere  very  fully  (hewn,  that  from  the  Firil  Settlement  of 
the  Saxon  Kingdoms,  their  Subjects  held  a  Correfpondence  with  thofe  of 
Foreign  States  for  their  mutual  Conveniency.  Indeed  if  we  had  no  Autho- 
rities it  would  be  impoflible  to  conceive  Things  otherwile,  or  to  apprehend 
thit  an  Ifland  abounding  with  fine  Torts  inhabited  by  a  Nation  accuftomed 
to  the  Sea,  and  gradually  pofTeffing  all  the  natural  Commodities  of  this 
Country,  fhould  not  avail  themfelvesof  foreign  Trade.  It  is  no  Objection  to 
this,  that  in  the  Saxon  Laws  Artificers  and  Tradefmen  are  (Hied  Merchants. 
They  made  indeed  no  nice  Dillinctions  in  thofe  Days,  yet  we  find  even  in 
thefe  Laws  Mention  of  Traders  who  crolTed  the  Seas  in  their  own  Veffels,  and 
thofe  Veffels  freighted  on  their  own  Account.  The  Truth  certainly  is,  that 
Commerce  there  was  in  all  maritime  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  but  it  fluc- 
tuated like  other  Things,  fometimes  fiourifhed,  and  fometimes  decayed, 
according  to  the  State  the  Nation  was  in.  But  in  every  Condition  of  Trade, 
the  Kings  levied  Cufloms  on  Gocx's  imported  and  exported,  and  the  Per- 
fon  who  collected  thefe  was  fliled  a  Port-reeve,  though  very  poffibly  he 
might  alfo  collect  the  Tolls,  Inland  Duties,  and  Rents  in  the  fame  Place. 
Of  all  this  we  have  as  much  Certainty  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  requires, 
and  therefore  this  is  allowed  to  have  been  another  Branch  of  the  Saxon 
Revenue  ;. 

These 

appropriated  for  the  Habitation'of  fuch  as  got  their  Living  by  buying  and  felling,  and  the  Bur- 
gelTes  or  thofe  who  dwelt  in  them  were  Mechanics,  Tradefmen,  and  Merchants.  They  had 
Privileges  fuitable  to  their  Mode  of  Life,  elected  Magiftrates,  and  tranfacted  other  Bufinefs  in 
their  General  Meeting,  which  was  (tiled  a  Burgmote.  Thefe  Privileges,  and  their  having  regular 
Markets  and  Fairs,  diftinguiihed  them  from  Villages,  which  were  folely  inhabited  by  Perfons 
employed  in  Hufbandry.  The  latter  were  more  numerous,  the  former  of  greater  Confluence. 
In  Time  of  War  however  they  were  expofed  to  all  its  Inconveniencies,  were  frequently  plundered, 
and  fometimes  deftroyed,  more  efpecially  by  the  Danes.  It  is  from  thence,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the 
Text,  that  there  is  no  fpeaking  with  Certainty  or  Precifion  of  their  Size  or  Number  of  Inhabi- 
tants, as  the  Reader  may  be  convinced,  by  confulring  what  is  faid  of  Stamford,  Camdeni  Britan- 
nia, p.  401.  All  that  we  (hall  add  farther  upon  this  Subjeft  is,  that  mod  of  the  local  Cuftoms, 
many  of  which  are  very  lingular,  are  derived  from  thefe  Times,  and  in  fevcral  Places  have  been 
continued  in  Practice,  though  the  Reafons  of  their  Inftitution  are  no  longer  known.  If  the 
Reader  is  defirous  of  entering  farther  into  this  Matter,  he  may  confult  the  Confuetudines  et  Jura 
Anglo  Saxonica  ex  Libro  cenfuali,  dicto  Doomefday ;  which  is  printed  at  the  End  of  the  Firft 
Volume  of  Dean  Gale's  Collection  of  ancient  Hiftorians. 

i  The  Attention  (hewn  to  Trade  and  Commerce  did  not  confift  folety  in  the  providing  proper 
Places  for  the  Refidence  and  Accommodation  of  fuch  as  were  concerned  therein,  but  appeared 
likewife  in  the  Diverfity  of  Weights  for  different  Kinds  of  Goods,  and  for  the  Difpofal  of  them  in 
Wholefale  and  Retail.  The  Variations  in  the  Saxon  Money  which  hath  given  fo  much  Trouble 
and  Perplexity  to  our  Antiquaries,  arofe  from  the  fame  Caufe.  It  is  evident  that  before  the  Time 
of  Alfred,  the  Saxons  employed  their  Veffels  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  in  Trade,  and  as  we  have 
(hewn  in  the  former  Book,  this  obliged  him  to  con(lruc"t  Ships  of  greater  Capacity  and  Strength 
for  guarding  the  Coafls.  The  great  Fleets,  which,  if  any  Credit  be  due  to  all  our  Hiftories, 
were  employed  by  Edgar,  required  many  thoufand  Sailors,  and  thefe  could  not  have  been  found 
if  there  had  not  been  an  extenfive  Commerce,  in  confequence  of  the  Care  taken,  of  which,  ac- 
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These  are  all  the  Branches  of  the  Saxon  Revenue,  that  with  any  Cer- 
tainty are  known,  and  we  may  have  leave  to  fay,  fhew  the  Excellency  of 
tint  Constitution,  which  was  alike  applicable  to  the  Support  of  the  regal 
Dignity  when  confined  to  the  little  Sovereignty  of  Kent,  and  when  extended 
to  all  England.  From  the  Nature  of  their  Government,  thefe  Princes,, 
though  they  had  a  Place  of  peculiar  Refidence,  were  obliged  neverthelefs 
from  a  Variety  of  Caufes  to  vifit  different  Parts  of  their  Dominions,  which 
by  the  Distribution  of  their  Demefnes,  they  were  enabled  to  do  without 
any  Inconvenience  to  themfelves  or  Burden  upon  their  Subjects.  Thefe 
alfo  afforded  them,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  competent  Provifionsfor 
their  younger  Children,  and  put  it  alfo  in  their  Power  to  reward  their 
faithful  Servants.  We  find  them  likewifc  in  a  Capacity  to  erect  and  en- 
dow Monafleries,  and  to  make  other  considerable  Donations  to  the  Churchy 
in  which  they  had  the  Concurrence  of  the  Nobility,  who  were  certainly 
the  proper  Judges  of  their  Prudence  in  fuch  Alienations,  and  would  very 
probably  have  prevented  them  if  they  had  appeared  incompatible  with  the 
public  Good,  which  is  the  more  likely,  as  they  actually  interpofed  when  it 
was  done  without  their  Confent,  treating  fuch  an  Alienation  as  illegal  and 
invalid  k. 

In  other  Refpe&s  it  is  very  apparent,  that  they  were  in  a  Condition  to 
fupport  their  Dignity,  to  build  Palaces,  to  live  according  to  the  Mode  of 
thole  Times  in  Eafe  and  Affluence  ;  to  fend  Alms  and  to  make  Journies 
to  Rome  at  no  fmall  Expence  ;  to  keep  up  a  Correfpondence  with  foreign 
Courts,  and  to  make  Intermarriages  with  Princeffes  of  the  moft  refpect- 
ableHoufes  in  Europe.     The  Adverfity  and  Profperity  of  Alfred  was  in 

cording  to  the  original  Principles  of  the  Saxon  ConiHtmion,  the  King  levied  Cuftoms  and  Duties, 
and  upon  this  Ground  ftands  the  Opinion  of  our  ableft  Judges,  that  they  were  due  to  the  Crown 
by  Common  Law.     Dyer's  Reports,  43.  165.     Davis's  Reports,  S. 

k  There  are  many  Circumftances  that  would  render  this  Subject  clearer  and  more  fatisfaclory,  if 
they  could  be  afcertained.  For  Inftance,  if  we  knew  what  the  Royal  Demefnes  were,  in  any  One  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  we  do  not.  Conjectures  are  no  Evidence,  yet  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hint,  that  the  Saxons  affected  a  certain  Proportion  in  their  Eltablifiiments  of  every  Kind.  The 
Head  or  Life  of  a  Freeman  had  its  Value  afligned,  that  of  the  Thane  was  Six  Times  as  much  ; 
and  the  King's  Life  was  valued  at  Six  Times  that  of  the  Thane.  We  know  that  Five  Hides  of 
Land  was  thought  a  competent  Eftate  for  a  Man  of  that  Dignity ;  but,  though  we  may  fuppofe 
fome  Proportion  obferved,  we  cannot  conclude  from  thence,  what  in  the  original  fetting  out  of 
thefe  Principalities  might  be  affigned  to  the  King.  The  Hade  was  an  incertain  Quantity  of  Land, 
fuppofed  to  be  fufrkient  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Family,  that  is,  of  aconfiderable  Landholder, 
who,  as  we  have  feen  in  a  former  Note,  parcelled  it  out  on  various  Conditions  to  his  Tenants,  all 
of  whom  drew  their  own  and  their  Family's  Maintenance  out  of  it.  As  to  the  King's  Royal  Demefnes 
being  confidered  as  the  Patrimony  of  the  Crown,  and  not  alienable  at  the  mere  Will  of  the 
Prince,  we  have  an  Inftance  in  King  Baldred,  who  gave  the  Manor  of  Maling  in  Suflex  to  a 
Monaftery  in  Canterbury  without  the  Confent  of  his  Nobles,  which  was  declared  void,  and 
granted  again  by  King  Egbert  with  their  Confent..    Condi.  Btitan.  340, 

common 
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common  with  that  of  his  Subjects.  When  they  were  reduced  to  Indigence 
fo  was  he,  and  when  by  his  Conduct  and  Courage,  and  their  Affiftance, 
the  public  Affairs  were  retrieved,  he  of  courfe  recovered  his  former  State 
and  Revenue.  The  One  was  the  natural  Confequence  of  the  other,  and 
both  were  effected  by  the  natural  inherent  Force  of  the  Saxon  Form  of 
Rule.  The  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  Edgar's  Court  was  the  ap- 
parent Effect  of  the  flourilhing  State  of  his  Dominions,  and  of  the  general 
Tranquility  and  Opulence  of  his  Subjects.  It  was  not  till  the  unfortu- 
nate Reign  of  Ethelred  that  we  hear  of  any  extraordinary  Aid  or  Impo- 
fition,  and  this  when  done  was  done  by  the  Confent  of  the  States.  In  the 
fucceeding  Diftractions  the  Saxon  Conftitution  was  very  much  weakened, 
and  in  many  Inftances  altered,  as  we  have  already  (hewn.  But  even  in 
the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  the  Revenue  feems  to  have  been  very 
fufficient  for  his  Support,  and  upon  his  Demife  Harold  made  very  great 
Efforts  without  any  other  Affiftance,  than  he  derived  from  what  yet  re- 
mained of  the  Saxon  Conftitution  I. 

This  Revenue  was  not  only  at  all  Times  adequate  to  the  Purpofes  for 
which  it  was  given,  without  being  oppreffive  on  the  Community,  but  which 
was  its  greatelt  Excellence,    turned  very  much   to  their  Advantage.     The 
fettled  Principle    of  drawing  the   neceffary   Supports  of  the  State  from 
Land  made  a  general  Improvement  of  it  requifite,  into  whatever  Hands  it 
fell,  for  which  the  Saxon  Oeconomy  was  admirably  calculated  ;  and  the 
Poffefhons  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Church,  being  as  well  or  better  cul- 
tivated than   the  Relt,  what  they  held   could   be  no  Lofs  to   the   Nation. 
In  the  next  Place,  the  Appropriation  of  Fines  and  Mulcts   rendered  it  the 
Intereft  of  the    King    and   his  Officers   to  be  very  attentive  in  the  Exe- 
cution of  Juftice,   as  the  Provifion   made  by  Appeals  from  inferior  Courts 
was  very  wifely  calculated  to   prevent  Abufes.     The    erecting  of  Burghs 
was  beneficial  to  the  King   and  to  the  Lords  of  the  Soil,   and  at  the  fame 
Time  of  great  Utility  to  the  Bulk  of  the  People,  who  reforted  to  the  Mar- 
kets and  Fairs  in  them  for  the  Difpolal  of  their  Commodities  and  the  Pur- 

1  We  may  form  fome  Judgment  of  the  constitutional  Power  of  the  Saxon  Princes,  before  the 
Junction  of  their  Kingdoms,  from  the  famous  Ditch  called  by  the  Britons  Klawdh  Orfa,  which 
that  Monarch  drew  for  the  Security  of  his  own  Dominions,  and  which  was  a  moft  fhipendous 
Work,  no  lefs  than  Ninety  Miles  in  Extent.  Charlemagne  correfponded  with  that  Prince, 
and  Egbert,  who  united  all  the  Saxon  Kingdoms,  was  bred  up  in  his  Court.  The  Journies 
made  by  our  Monarchs  to  Rome  were  not  folely  on  account  of  Religion,  for  that  City  was  in 
thofe  Days  the  School  of  Learning  and  of  Arts ;  and  Alfred  in  Commemoration  of  his  Retreat, 
in  the  Ifland  of  yEthelingey,  built  there,  as  William  of  Malmelbury  tells  us,  de  Geftis  Pontif.  p. 
255.  a  Monaftery,  which  from  his  Defcription  feems  to  have  been  conftrucled  after  the  Model 
of  the  Pantheon.  In  fucceeding  Times,  feveral  beautiful  and  coftlv  Structures  were  erected, 
particularly  the  Abbey  at  Weftminfter,  to  which  Edward  the  Gonfellbr  devoted  the  Tein.i 
Part  of  his  Revenues. 

4  chafe- 
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chafe  of  Neceffaries.  The  King  likcwife  found  his  Account  in  cherifh- 
ing  Commerce,  not  only  from  the  Duties  he  received,  but  for  the  public 
Service  in  raifing  of  Seamen ;  and  in  all  Probability  fome  of  thefe  Mo- 
narchs  having  it  more  in  their  Power  than  their  Subjects,  might  become 
Traders  themfelves,   and  thereby  increafe  their  Income  m. 

Upon  the  Whole  it  muft  be  evident  to  every  candid  and  confiderate 
Reader,  that  from  the  whole  Frame  of  the  Saxon  Government,  the  In- 
terests of  the  King  and  Kingdom  were  thoroughly  and  infeparably  united. 
The  whole  Current  of  their  Hiftory,  as  fufficiently  appears  from  the  Sketch 
given  of  it  in  the  former  Book,  and  which  was  there  given  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  very  clearly  proves  this  to  be  a  Fact,  and  not  a  Conjecture.  If  to 
this  we  add,  that  thefe  Saxon  Monarchs,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  credible  Hif- 
tory reaches,  were  not  much  diipofed  to  foreign  Wars  or  foreign  Con- 
quers, that  is,  without  the  Bounds  of  this  Ifland,  we  may  from  thence  dif- 
cern  the  Credibility  of  themfelves  and  their  Subjects  becoming  rich,  at 
leaft  for  thofe  Times,  fince  by  far  the  greateft  Part  of  what  their  Commerce 
brought  in  muft  have  remained  in  their  Hands,  and  though  it  is  agreed 
that  all  Ranks  of  People  lived  (at  leaft  in  Times  of  public  Quiet)  in  great 
Plenty,  yet  this  was  from  their  own  Produce,  and  being  the  Refult  of  their 
Induftry  could  never  impoverish  them  n. 

CHAP. 

m  It  appears  that  the  Number  of  Villages  in  England  at  the  Time  of  the  Conqueft  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Handing  Militia,  fo  that  to  raife  an  Army  of  Fifty  thoufand  Men,  there  was 
only  One  taken  out  of  each,  which  fully  proves  the  Populoufnefs  of  the  Country,  and  of  courfe 
that  it  was  thoroughly  cultivated.  It  hath  been  already  remarked,  that  the  State  of  this  King- 
dom was  declining  before  the  Survey  called  Doomefuay  was  taken,  and  yet  many  Proofs  might  be 
produced  from  thence  to  fhew  the  Utility  of  the  Burghs,  in  all  Refpects  fufficient  to  fupport 
what  is  f.iid  of  them  in  the  Text.  As  to  our  Princes  carrying  on  fome  Degree  of  foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Hiftory  of  Alfred  feems  to  be  conclufive  ;  for  he,  as  we  have  frequently  had  occafion 
to  mention,  employed  Ships  for  Difcovery  in  the  North  Seas ;  fent  Alms  to  the  difrrefTed  Chrif- 
tians  in  the  Eaft,  and  received  Prefents  from  thence,  which  are  clear  and  uncontroverted  Proofs 
of  what  is  the  ufual  Effect  of  Trade,  an  extenfive  Correfpondence,  and  the  great  Refort  of  Fo- 
reigners to  the  Court  of  Edgar,  may  well  be  confidered  in  the  fame  Light.  Lord  Bacon  indeed 
tells  King  James,  that  his  Kingdom  was  much  better  fuired  thereto  than  either  Portugal  or  Tuf- 
cany,  if  his  PredecefTors  had  not  defpifed  it  as  beneath  them,  in  which  he  forgets  Edward  the 
Fourth  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  enriched  themfelves  and  their  Subjects  by  this  Practice. 
Bacon's  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  255. 

»  As  the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  Saxons  were  in  Ufe  from  the  Inftitution  of  their  refpecTive 
States,  fo  they  lafted  as  long  as  their  Dominion  :  For  we  find  by  the  Record  of  Doomefday,  that 
Edward  the  Confeffor  was  pollefled  of  One  thoufand  four  hundred  and  Twenty-two  Manors  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  What  his  Intereft  was  in  the  Boroughs  we  find  therein  likewife 
exprcfled.  In  the  Days  of  Alfred,  ashimfelf  and  his  Hiflorian  tell  us,  this  Realm  was  plundered 
of  every  Thing  valuable  by  the  Danes,  fo  that  both  the  Monarch  and  his  Subjects  were  reduced 
to  the  moll  abject  State  of  Poverty  that  can  be  conceived.  Yet  in  the  Compafs  of  a  few  Reigns, 
the  Country  and  the  People  were  fo  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  pay  the  fame  barbarous  Invaders, 
within  lefs  than  Thirty  Years,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  informs  us,  Tributes  to    the  Amount  of 

Two 
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Two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  of  their  Money,  which  I  freely  acknowledge  I  know  not  how  to  value 
in  ours,  though  much  better  Judges  than!  have  computed  it  at  fcveral  Millions  If  thisisnotasftrong 
and  as  convincing  a  Proof  as  could  be  wifhed  in  refpect  to  the  Truth  of  what  is  advanced  in  the  Text, 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  find  one  ;  for  if  we  confider  it  maturely,  we  mult  fee  that  nothing  but  the 
Balance  of  a  very  lucrative  foreign  Trade,  could  have  repair rd  in  fo  (hort  a  Space,  a  Country  fo 
totally  exhaufted.  It  may  however  add  fome  Weight  to  what  hath  been  faid,  if  we  farther  ob- 
ferve  that  a  Norman  Monk  affirms,  that  the  Revenue  of  William  the  Conqueror  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  One  thoufand  Pounds  per  Diem,  or  about  four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum, 
making  upwards  of  a  Million  in  our  Coin,  and  if  all  the  Circumftances  be  taken  in  that  make  a 
Difference  in  the  Value  of  Money  in  ihofe  Days  and  in  ours,  it  will  amount  to  a  very  great  Deal 
more.  iElfredi  Regis  Prefatio  ad  Paftorale  Sancli  Gregorii.  Affer.  Menevenf.  p.  15,27.31. 
Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,    p.  11.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.    126 — 151.  Oder.  Vital.   Hill.  Ecclef.  p. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

The  public  Revenue  from  the  Coming  in  of  the  Normans  to  the 

Reftoration. 

CT'HE  Methods  employed  in  raifmg  the  Revenue  under  the  "Normans,  very 
-^  complex.  The  landed  EJiate  of  the  Crown  compofed  of  Deme/hes  and 
Rfcheats.  The  IJfues  and  Profits  from  the  Counties  farmed  by  the  Sheriffs. 
Fines,  Amerciaments,  Licences,  &c.  jormed  another  Branch  oj  the  Income. 
Cafuahies  of  various  Kinds  brought  in  alfo  conjiderable  Sums.  Danegelt, 
Aids,  Scutages,  &c.  were  Taxes  of  a  ?nore  general  Nature.  Cuftoms  and 
other  Impojitions  rigoroifly  exacted.  The  Monies  on  various  Pretences  le- 
vied upon  the 'Jews,  brought  into  the  Exchequer,  ivhich  bore  their  Name. 
The  Operations  ofthefe  Taxes  on  the  Circumjlances  of  the  People  confidered. 
Many  Accidents  concurred  with  thefe  in  producing  fnifter  Ejfecls.  The 
Weight  of  thefe  Grievances  at  length  produced  Magna  Chart  a.  The  Clergy 
tax  themfelves  fparately  in  Convocation.  Parliamentary  Taxes  differently 
modelled.  The  Rife  and  Nature  of  Tonnage  a?id  Poundage.  ,  The  Fre- 
quency of  foreign  Wars  the  great  Source  of  national  Calamities.  This  Evil 
received  a  Check  from  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  which 
gave  a  new  Face  to  Affairs.  The.  old  Syjlem  being  revived  produced  the 
former  EffeEls.  The  State  of  Things  during  the  Reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Condition  of  the  Revenue  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Wif- 
dom  of  Elizabeth's  Adminiftration  in  a  Variety  of  In/lances  explained.  The 
judicious  Meafures  taken  to  promote  Indujlry  and  to  extend  Commerce, 
f he  perfect  Refiitution  of  the  Coin  to  that  State  in  which  it  has  ever  f  nee 
remained.  1  be  Revenue  as  it  flood  in  the  Time  of  King  fames.  The  Me- 
thods employed  for  raifing  Supplies  by  Charles  the  Firjt.     The  Manner  in 

which 
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which  the  Parliament  levied  Money  during  the  Civil  War.     An  Account  of 
CromwelFs  Revenue  before  and  after  his  afj'uming  the  Title  of  Protector. 
The  Cone  hi/ion,  with  Remarks. 

AS  the  Mode  of  providing  for  the  public  Service,  and  defraying  the  Ex- 
pences  neceflary  for  the  Support  of  Government,  was,  as  we  have 
.already  leen,  very  fimple  and  regular  fo  long  as  the  Saxon  Conftitution  re- 
mained in  full  Vigour,  the  Change  made  by  the  Norman  Conqueft  was 
in  nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  this,  which  was  equally  complicated 
and  oppreffive.  To  enter  fully  and  minutely  into  this  Matter  would  require  a 
Volume,  and  at  the  fame  Time  would  be  unneceffaiy,  as  it  hath  already  ex- 
ercifed  the  Pens  of  very  able  Writers,  who  have  very  fully  fhewn  the  Truth 
of  what  hath  been  aflerted,  though  they  have  not  treated  it  in  its  utmoft 
Extent.  What  is  propofed  in  this  Chapter,  is  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
many  Inftances  in  which  the  Manner  of  levying  Money  upon  the  Sub- 
ject affe<fted  the  Cultivation  of  Lands,  the  Jnduftry  of  the  People,  their 
Commerce,  and  in  a  Word  Property  in  general.  In  this  we  may  be  the 
more  concife,  as  having  been  obliged  to  touch  many  of  thefe  Points  al- 
ready, more  efpecially  in  the  former  Book,  as  the  Hiftory  of  our  Norman 
Kings  is  continually  perplexed  with  Difputes  about  the  Claims  of  Pre- 
rogative to  raife  Money  at  Pleafure,  and  the  Endeavours  ufed  to  reduce 
thefe  Claims  within  proper  Bounds3. 

In  order  to  form  fome  Notion  of  the  Revenue  of  our  Norman  Kings, 
we  muft  take  Notice  in  the  Firft  Place  of  their  Crown  Lands,  into  the 
PofTeffion  of  which  the  Conqueror  entered  as  Succeflbr  to  Edward  the 
Confeffor.  Thefe,  or  at  leaft  a  very  great  Part  of  thefe  he  retained  in  his 
own  Hands,  letting  out  moftof  them  to  Farm,  for  the  Supply  of  his  Houfe- 
hold,  and  for  other  Purpofes,  converting  others  into  Forefts,  to  gratify  his 
Paffion  for  hunting,  and  tranfmitting  both  to  his  Pofterity,  who  employed 
them  in  the  fame  Manner b.     Befides  thefe  Royal  Demesnes,  himfelf 

and 

*  Dr.  Brady  in  his  Hiftory,  and  in  his  Treatife  of  Boroughs;  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Exchequer;  and  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  Account  of  Taxes,  have  ranged  the  feveral  Materials  t)iey 
met  with  in  our  Records,  in  our  ancient  Hiftorians,  and  in  the  Works  of  our  old  Lawyers,  in 
fuch  Order  as  the  Nature  of  the  Pieces  they  publifhed  required.  To  thefe,  and  to  the  ancient 
Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  we  refer,  as  in  thefe  all  that  we  have  Occalion  to  mention  is  to  be 
found.  What  is  principally  intended  here,  is  to  afford  the  Reader  fuch  a  View  of  the  Norman 
Policy  in  this  Refpuft  as  may  enable  him  to  compare  its  Effefts  with  the  Methods  of  raifing  a 
Revenue  in  preceding  and  fucceeding  Times,  and  from  thence  form  a  true  Eftimate  of  the  Ope- 
rations of  this  Syftem  of  Government  on  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  which  is  the  only  proper 
Teft  of  the  Merits  or  Demerits  of  any  Conftitution. 

b  The  Royal  Demefnes,  as  we  obferved  in  the  Text,  were  thofe  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Saxon  Monarchs,  and  eonfifted  of  Cities,  Burghs,  and  Farms.     But  upon  this  Change  they 

were 
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2nd  his  Succeflbrs  held  many  other  Lands  by  Forfeitures,  Extinction  ot 
Heirs,  and  various  other  Circumftances  under  the  general  Title  of  Es- 
cheats ;  and  thefe,  when  in  the  Crown,  were  as  much  the  Property  of  the 
King,  and  the  Profits  arifing  from  them  as  duely  brougk'  into  the  Exche- 
quer as  thofe  that  arofe  from  the  former.  Thefe  Monarchs  therefore  had 
not  only  as  large,  but  a  much  larger  Land  Revenue  than  the  Saxon  King?,  to 
which  we  may  add,  their  having  a  greater  Plentitude  of  Poffeflion,  fince 
they  were,  or  at  leaff.  acted  as  if  they  were  at  full  Liberty  to  alienate  them 
at  Pleafure.  A  Prerogative  confidered  at  nrft  as  highly  advantageous  to 
their  more  potent  Subjects;  but  which  in  Procefs  of  Time,  and  when  the 
Conftitution  came  to  be  better  regulated,  was  found  very  inconvenient 
and  prejudicial  to  the  People  c. 

The  Conqueror  indeed  made  a  very  free  Ufe  of  this  extenfive  Power,  and 
diftributed  the  far  greater!  Part  of  the  Lands  of  England  to  thofe  by  whofe 
AlTiftancc  he  had  acquired  them.  But  this  Liberality,  as  it  proceeded  from  po- 
litical Motives,  and  fecured  to  hima  ilanding  Force  without  Expence  for  the 
Prefervation  and  Protection  of  what  he  and  they  had  acquired ;  yet  it  was  not 
fo  abfolute  a  Gift,  as  to  be  held  fimply  by  that  Condition,  but  was  likewife 
fubject  to  fevexal  others,   which  were  readily  fubmitted  to,  not  only  for 

were  put  under  new  Regulations.  The  Cities  and  Burghs  paid  their  Rents,  and  had  Tome  Privi- 
leges and  Exemptions,  and  in  particular  they  were  not  liable  to  the  Danegelt  ;  but  on  the  other 
Hand  they  were  talliated  as  the  King's  Occafions  required,  at  fuch  Times  and  in  fuch  Propor- 
tions as  he  and  his  Council  thought  fit,  and  the  Sums  affelfed  upon  them  were  fometimes  levied 
upon  the  Community,  fometimes  by  a  Poll  Tax,  and  fometimes  by  compounding  both  Methods. 
As  to  thofe  who  cultivated  the  King's  Lands,  they  were  fo  hardly  treated  that  they  defened  them, 
for  being  Freemen  they  were  unwilling  to  become  Villains  ;  at  length  however  they  returned,  and 
fubmitted  to  take  them  again  on  the  Tenure  of  privileged  Villenage,  by  which  they  preferved  the 
Freedom  of  their  Perfons,  and  their  Services,  though  reputed  bafe,  were  however  certain.  Hence, 
though  thefe  Lands  have  been  long  fince  alienated  from  the  Crown,  this  Tenure  ftill  remains, 
and  thofe  who  hold  by  it  are  ftiled  cuftomary  Tenants,  that  is,  not  holding  at  the  Will  of  the 
Lord,  but  by  the  CuiTom  of  the  Manor.  Dial,  de  Scaccario,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  Bract,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 1. 
Blackftone's  Commentaries,  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  feci.  4.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much  thefe  ar- 
bitrary Taxes,  incertain  in  Point  of  Time  as  well  as  Proportion,  and  opprellively  levied,  muft 
have  diftreffed  Trade  and  diflurbed  Hufbandry. 

c  Efcheats,  coming  by  fo  many  different  Ways  into  the  Hands  of  the  Crown,  afforded  a  very 
large  Revenue,  more  efpecially  as  the  feudal  Syftem  admitted  many  Forfeitures,  of  which  the 
Crown  took  advantage,  and  if  upon  Petition  the  Lands  were  reftored,  a  confiderable  Fine  was 
exacted.  When  Archbifhopricks,  Bifhopricks,  or  Abbies  of  Royal  Foundation  became  vacant, 
our  Norman  Kings  feized  the  Lands  belonging  to  them,  and  not  only  enjoyed  the  Profits,  but 
treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  their  own  Demefnes,  till  the  Succeffor  was  reftored  by  the 
King's  Writ  to  his  Temporalities.  The, Lands  of  Englifhmen  who  adhered  to  Harold,  or  who 
afterwards  attempted  to  firake  off  the  Norman  Yoke,  were  confidered  as  Efcheat;,  and  under 
this  Colour  were  granted  to  the  Norman  Chiefs,  who  divided  them  again  amongft  their  Followers 
according  to  that  Syflem,  which  was  natural  to  them,  though  new  to  the  Englifh.  In  fucceeding 
Times  it  was  faid,  that  though  the  Crown  might  grant  Efcheats,  yet  the  Demefnes  could  not  be 
alienated  ;  but  thefe  by  Degrees  were  fo  confounded  as  not  to  be  ealily  diltinguifhed. 
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the  Sake  of  acquiring  fuch  ample  PofTeffions,  but  becaufe  Lands  had  been 
generally  held  under  the  like  Tenures  in  Normandy  ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
Conditions  introduced  by  the  Danifh  Monarchs,  were  not  totally  unknown 
in  England  befor^- the  Conqueft  d.  The  Crown  alfo  let  out  to  Farm  the 
Profits  arifing  out  of  Counties  and  Boroughs,  for  which  the  Sheriff,  now 
become  a  minifterial  Officer,  accounted  regularly  to  the  Exchequer,  a 
Court,  which,  as  fome  of  our  ablefl:  Antiquaries  affert,  was  alfo  derived 
from  the  fame  Country,  though  others  think  that  the  Norman  Exchequer 
rather. was  regulated  according  to  that  of  England;  which  Sentiments, 
though  they  ieem  fo  repugnant,  may  poflibly  be  reconciled,  by  allowing 
the  Court  to  have  come  from  thence,  and  the  fubfequent  Regulations  made 
here  adopted  there.  However  this  be,  the  Exchequer  feems  clearly  to  have 
been  coeval  with  the  Conquefl,  and  the  Firft  Officers  therein,  fuch  of  the 
Norman  Nobility  as  were  capable  of  thofe  Employments,  from  whence 
the  Judges  to  this  Day'retain  the  Title  of  Barons.  The  Jurifdiftion  of 
this  Court  was  at  firft  very  extenfive  and  embraced  almoft  all  Kinds  of 
Caufes,  though  in  Procefs  of  Time,  and  in  confequence  of  other  Judica- 
tures being  eredted,  it  became  merely  a  Court  of  Revenue  e„ 

Another 

d  As  to  the  Earls,  Barons,  and  great  Men  who  held  of  the  King  in  Capite,  the  Number  of 
them  as  collected  from  Doomfday  was  about  Seven  hundred.  Their  Dependents  held  of  them 
Knights  Fees,  both  by  the  fame  Military  Tenure  of  ferving  the  King  in  the  Field,  the  only  One 
in  thofe  Days  reputed  free  and  noble,  as  if  this  Appearance  in  the  Field,  when  fummoned,  had 
been  their  fole  Service.  This  however  was  not  the  Cafe,  for  on  certain  Occafions  they  furnifhed 
Aids,  of  which  hereafter.  If  at  the  Tenant's  Deceafe  his  Heir  was  of  full  Age,  he  paid  what  was 
called  a  Relief,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary,  at  length  fixed  to  a  Hundred  Shillings  for  a 
Knight's  Fee.  Befides  this  he  paid,  if  he  held  immediately  from  the  King,.  Primer  Seisen,  which 
was  One  Year's  Value  of  the  Land  he  immediately  inherited,  and  Half  a  Year  of  Land  expectant ; 
and  this  he  did  before  he  could  fue  out  his  Livery,  by  which  he  came  into  PofTeilion.  But  if  the 
Heir  was  under  Age  he  became  a  Ward  to  the  King,  or  to  his  Lord  till  he  was  of  the  Age  of 
Twenty-one,  during  which  Space  his  Guardian  had  the  Profits  of  his  Lands,  and  thofe  of  a 
Female  to  Fourteen.  The  Guardian  was  befides  entitled  to  the  Value  of  his  Marriage,  that  is, 
he  might  propofe  it,  and  if  refufed,  the  Value  was  to  be  afceitained  by  a  Jury  ;  and  if  the  Heir 
married  without  Confent,  the  Guardian  had  Double  the  Value  of  the  Marriage.  When  of  full 
Age  the  Heir  fued  out  his  Livery,  for  which  he  paid  Half  a-  Year's  Rent,  but  no  Relief.  If  he 
held  a  Kight's  Fee  he  received  that  Honour,  or  paid  a  Fine  if  he  declined  it.  If  the  Tenant 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  part  with  any  of  his  Lands,  this  could  not  be  done  without  Licence 
from  the  Lord,  who  for  that  exacted  a  Fine.  Laftly,  the  Fee  was  fubject  to  Efcheat  on  the 
Extinction  of  the  direct  Heirs  from  the  Firft  Poffeffor,  and  to  Forfeiture  in  cafe  of  Treafon,  Fe- 
lony, &c.  Such  was  the  Nature  of  this  free  Tenure,  and  fuch  the  Methods  taken  to  extract 
a  Revenue  from  it. 

The  Rents,  Iffues,  and  Profits  of  the  Counties  were  farmed  by  the  Sheriff,  who  ac- 
counted for  their  Produce  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Michaelmas  and  Eafter  Terms. 
Mis  Power  was  very  great,  and  he  executed  all  Writs  directed  to  him  from  the  King.  In  the 
Time  of  William  Rufus,  who  kept  Bifhopricks  long  vacant,  and  took  the  Profits  of  them  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own  Demefnes,  he  levied  large  Sums  by  Way  of  Reliefs  on  feveral  Perfons  by  his  Writ, 
and  in  cafe  of  Refufal  or  Non-Payment  directed  their  Lands  and  Effects  to  be  feized.  Hemingii 

Char?. 
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Another  Branch  was  that  of  Proffers,  Fines,  Amerciament?,  &c.  thefe 
and  a  Multitude  of  other  Impositions,  the  Names  and  the  Nature  of 
which  can  only  be  known  from  the  old  Records,  were  levied  upon  the 
Subject  by  the  regal  Authority,  and  for  the  King's  immediate  Profit, 
which  fhew  that  there  was  icarce  any  Tranfaction  of  a  public  or  even  of  a 
private  Concern,  in  which  the  Crown  did  not  take  Occaiion  to  interfere, 
and  this  always  for  its  Emolument.  Men  in  thofe  Days  paid  not  only  for 
their  Offences,  but  for  Favours,  for  obtaining  Justice,  for  the  accelerat- 
ing of  it,  or  if  that  ("uited  them  better,  for  delaying  it,  for  the  Crown's 
Interposition  in  certain  Cafes,  or  for  preventing  fuch  Interposition ;  fome- 
times  People  were  allowed  to  bid  against  each  other;  Instances  of  all 
which  iT ill  remain  upon  the  Rolls,  though  without  Doubt  many  more 
have  periihed.  It  is  on  the  Whole  very  apparent,  that  though  the  Parti- 
culars of  which  this  Branch  of  the  Royal  Income  was  compoled,  were 
frequently  inconliderable,  yet  Numbers  of  them  occurring  continually,  must 
have  fwelled  it  to  a  very  large  Amount,  and  when  attentively  considered, 
affords  us  a  very  strange  Idea  of  the  Times,  as  well  in  refpecl  to  the 
Crown  as  in  regard  to  the  Subjecl  f. 

As  this  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking  was,  though  incertain,  yet  a 
permanent  Income,  fo  there  was  another  Branch,  and  that  too  not  incon- 
siderable, which  was  cafual,  and  like  the  former,  comprehended  under  a 
Variety  of  Heads,  fuch  as  Treafure-trove,  Waifs,  Wrecks,  Forfeitures  of 
Felons,  Fugitives,  Outlaws,  Ufurers,  and  other  Delinquents,  with  fevefal 
more  of  a  similar  Kind,  which  gave  Occasion  to  many  fevere  Proceedings, 
and  to  no  fmall  Oppression  g.     For  as  the  Power  of  the  Crown  was  not  to 

be 

Chart.  Wigorn.  p.  79.  It  is  eafy  to  apprehend  that  in  fuch  a  State  of  Things,  and  when  every 
Kind  of  Pofleffion  was  fo  infecure,  there  could  be  no  great  Attention  paid  to  Cultivation  beyond 
what  immediate  NecelTity  required.  It  is  true  that  in  Process  of  Time  fome  of  thefe  Incon- 
veniences were  removed,  as  we  have  elfewhere  (hewn,  but  this  ferves  only  to  prove,  that  from 
the  Light  of  Experience  it  was  gradually  difcerned  that  this  Syftem,  as  originally  framed,  was 
found  to  be  intolerable. 

1  Befides  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Text  there  was  an  ample  Revenue  raifed  out  of  the  Defaults, 
TrefpalTes,  and  Pourpreftures  of  the  Forefts,  exclufive  of  the  harlh  and  cruel  Punifhment  inflicted 
upon  Offenders.  In  the  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  there  are  Four  Chapters  fpent  in  the  Enumeration 
of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Fines  and  Amerciaments,  and  numerous  Instances  given  under  every  Head, 
fome  fo  lingular,  fo  fmall,  and  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  nothing  but  the  Authorities  there  produced 
could  induce  us  to  believe.  They  reached  not  only  to  Individuals,  but  to  Corporations,  and  the 
little  Guilds  or  Fraternities  of  Tradefmen  in  Corporations,  which  mud:  have  created  infinite 
Trouble  and  Perplexity.  It  may  not  be  amifs.to  obfervc,  that  with  regard  to  legal  Proceedings,  a 
Remedy  was  promifed  in  the  Great  Charter,  wherein  the  Kiug  engages  not  to  deny,  fell,  or  delay 
JufKce,  which  did  indeed  moderate  in  fucceeding  Times,  but  did  not  entirely  eradicate  this  Evil. 

S  The  Reader  who  wifhes  to  be  more  clearly  informed  in  refpect  to  thefe  Particulars  may 
be  gratified  by  confulting  Mr.  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,   p.  234.     The  Iuftances  he 
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be  dire&ly  refilled,  and  all  Applications  for  Mercy  or  Mitigation,  how- 
ever well  founded,  only  involved  the  unhappy  in  a  long  Train,  perhaps  of 
fruitlefs  Expence,  it  as  frequently  ferved  to  enhance  as  to  alleviate  the 
Misfortune.  Befides,  this  Variety  of  Claims  afforded  an  Opportunity  to 
the  inferior  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  difturb  and  harafs  the  Subject  on 
Pretences  that  in  thofe  Days  were  feldom  wanting,  to  fuch  as  were  dif- 
pofed  to  gratify  either  their  Avarice  or  their  Refentment  at  the  Expence  of 
their  Neighbours. 

As  thefe  feveral  Branches  reached  gradually  to  a  Number  of  Individuals, 
by  which  large  and  continual  Supplies  were  brought  into  the  Royal  Cof- 
fers, fo  there  were  likewife  Means  of  levying  ftill  larger  I mpolitions,  as 
fpreading  wider  in  their  Influence,  and  which  were  prac~tifed  only  on  ex- 
traordinary Occafions,  and  fuch  as  were  fuggefted  to  be  of  public  or 
national  Concern.  Thefe  were  fliled  Danegelt,  Aids",  Scutage,  Tailliage, 
Gifts.  Of  thefe  Danegelt  feems  to  have  been  the  moil  general,  being 
in  effect  what  is  now  called  a  Land  Tax  through  the  whole  Kingdom, 
certain  in  its  Extent,  though  not  in  the  Rate,  which  varied  according  to 
the  Caufe  for  which  it  was  levied,  or  rather  according  to  the  Will  of  the 
Prince.  It  had  been  remitted,  as  hath  been  mentioned  in  the  former  Book, 
by  Edward  the  ConfeiTor,  but  was  revived  by  the  Conqueror,  and  fre- 
quently, if  not  conftantly  levied  by  the  firft  Three  Norman  Kings,  and 
then,  at  leaf!,  under  that  Name,  which  was  exceedingly  odious,  difcon- 
tinued.     The  Reft  were  not  fo  univerfal,  but  they  fell  notwithstanding 

will  meet  with,  plainly  evince  the  Profligacy  of  thofe  Times,  the  Poverty  of  the  People,  the  Avi- 
dity and  Meannefs  of  heaping  Diftrefs  upon  Diftrefs,  which  alfo  evidently  fliews  that  the  Crown 
itfelf  was  neceffitous  and  needy. 

h  Aids  were  originally  voluntary  Affiftances  which  the  Tenants  gave  to  their  Lord  on  prefling 
Occafions,  but  in  Procefs  of  Time  came  to  be  exadled  as  of  Right.  They  were  Three.  Firft,  to 
make  the  Lord's  eldeft  Son  a  Knight,  which  was  done  with  much  Solemnity,  and  at  a  great  Ex- 
pence.  Secondly,  to  marry  his  eldeft  Daughter  ;  and  Thirdly,  to  ranfom  his  Perfon  if  taken  in 
War.  The  King  had  thefe  Aids  from  his  Tenants,  and  inferior  Lords  from  their  Vaflils,  from 
■which  none  were  exempted,  fince  even  Abbies  paid  them  to  the  Defcendants  of  their  Founders. 
They  were  all  founded  on  One  general  Principle,  that  the  Lord  being  a  Military  Man  concerned 
not  himfelf  in  pecuniary  Affairs,  and  was  therefore  to  be  helped  out  of  his  Necelfities  by 
thofe  who  held  under  him.  On  this  Principle  inferior  Lords  demanded  Aids  to  pay  their  Re- 
liefs to  the  Crown,  and  fometimes  to  pay  their  Debts.  But  this  was  not  the  only  or  the  greateft 
Grievance.  There  was  no  fixed  Rule  or  Rate  by  which  they  were  to  be  regulated.  King  John's 
Magna  Charta  reftrained  them  to  the  Three  ancient  Aids  ;  but  this  was  omitted  in  the  Charter  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  the  old  Evils  revived  till  they  were  again  removed  by  Edward  the  Firft.  By 
the  Firft  Statute  of  Weftminfter  the  Aid  of  a  Knight's  Fee  was  fixed  at  Twenty  Shillings,  and 
the  like  Sum  on  Twenty  Pounds  a  Year  held  by  Socage.  This  however  was  underftood  to  re- 
late only  to  inferior  Lords,  which  however  was  remedied  by  a  Statute  of  the  Twenty-fifth  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  we  find  this  Term  frequently,  though 
improperly  applied  to  other  Taxes. 

very 
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very  heavy  on  thofe  who  paid  them,  and  were  highly  detrimental,  as 
may  be  eafily  conceived,  to  Induftry  in  general,  and  to  the  Cultivation  of 
Land  in  particular;  for  in  thofe  Days  the  drawing  Money  out  of  the 
Pockets  of  the  Subject  for  the  Purpofes,  whatever  they  were,  of  the  Crown 
was  alone  attended  to,  and  the  Interefts  of  the  People,  or  the  Confequen- 
ces  fuch  Taxes  might  produce,  were  never,  or  at  lead:  feldom  confidered '. 

Customs  upon  Merchandize  were  likewife  levied,  and  levied  according  to 
the  Temper  of  thofe  Times  with  much  Incertainty,  and  under  a  Diverfity  of 
Denominations,  which  could  not  fail  to  render  Commerce  languid  and 
precarious.  To  this  feveral  other  Circumftances  concurred,  fuch  as  the 
Confufion  attending  fo  fudden  and  fo  total  a  Revolution.  The  Wars  in 
which  our  firft  Norman  Princes  were  continually  involved  with  their 
Neighbours,  the  Diftrefs  and  Defolation  of  this  Country,  which  of  courfe 
diminifhed  its  Produce,  the  Variety  of  Duties  exacted  from  foreign  Mer- 
chants, the  Severity  of  the  Penalties  impofed,  and  many  others  k.  It  was 
natural  from  fuch  Difcouragements  that  Trade  mould  decline,  and  it  ac- 
tually did  fo,  the  very  Means  employed  for  raifing  a  Revenue  from  it,  de- 
feating the  End  propofed.  In  Procefs  of  Time  however  this  Evil  cured  it- 
felf,  at  lead:  in  a  Degree,  for  when  from  the  State  Land  was  in,  grazing 
came  to  be  confidered  as  the  general  Improvement,  our  Monarchy  found 

*  It  is  generally  {aid  that  Scutage,  which  was  a  Sum  more  or  lefs  levied  on  every  Knight's 
Fee,  in  Place  of  perfonal  Service,  was  firft  introduced  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second..  But  it 
was  probably  more  ancient,  though  from  that  Time  it  came  more  generally  into  Ufe.  By  this 
Acceptance  of  a  pecuniary  Compenfalion  for  perfonal  Service,  it  hath  been  juftly  obferved  by  a 
very  learned  Writer,  that  all  the  real  Utility  of  the  feodal  Syftem  was  really  taken  away,  and' 
nothing  but  the  Burdens  that  attended  it  left  behind.  As  the  King  had  Scutage  from  his  Tenants,. 
fo  they  again  demanded  it  of  theirs.  As  this  was  occafionally  levied,  and  the  Rate  incertain,  it 
became  very  oppreffive,  and  therefore  in  King  John's  Magna  Gh'arta  it  was  provided,  that  ie 
fhould  not  be  taken  but  by  the  Confentof  the  Legiflature.  It  was  in  effect  a  Land  Tax,  though 
not  completely  fo,  for  it  did  not  reach  Lands  held  in  Socage.  In  Procefs  of  Time  this,  like  the 
Word  Aid,  came  to  be  improperly  ufed,  and  at  length  both  were  laid  afide  to  make  Way  for  new 
Terms  of  more  general  and  extenlive  Import,  which  became  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
Support  of  Armies  beyond  the  SeaSj  for  which  the  old  Syftem  of  Knight's  Service  was  found  very, 
inadequate. 

k  All  that  can  be  known  concerning  the  Duties  raifcd  in  the  Reigns  of  the  Six  firft  Monarchs 
of  the  Norman  Line,  muft  be  collected  from  Records,  of  which  there  are  not  now  many  extant, 
however  there  are  enough  to  (hew,  that  there  was  a  great  Diverfity  in  them,  and  that  they, 
were  levied  with  great  Strictnefs.  Prifage  of  Wines  feems  to  have  been  One  of  the  oldeft.  Be- 
fides  there  were  Difrr.es  and  Quinziems  on  different  Sorts  of  Merchandize,  on  the  Imports  and. 
Exports.  As  to  the  former  we  find  Mention  made  of  Woad,  Silks,  end  other  Things,  andas  to 
the  latter  Wool,  Leather,  Tin,  Honey,  Salmon,  &c.  There  were  Duties  alfo  paid  Coaftwiie,  and 
for  the  Paffage  of  Goods  on  navigable  Rivers.  It  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  Impolitions 
were  more  moderate  in  fome  Reigns  than  in  others,  which  had  of  Courfe  an  .Effect  upon  Tiade, 
Ste  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  cap.  sviii.  p.  525, 
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themfelves  conftrained  to  be  more  attentive  as  well  as  more  favourable  to 
Commerce,  that  by  the  Exportation  of  the  great  Staple  Wool,  they  might 
repair  in  fome  Meafure  the  Treafures  that  their  PredecefTors  had  fo  im- 
prudently wafted  '. 

.  There  is  one  Article  more  of  Revenue  that  deferves  to   be   mentioned, 
and  this  is  what  arofe  from  the  Jews.    They  belonged  in  a  peculiar  Man- 
ner to  the  King,    living  here   folcly  by  his  Permiffion,  and  entirely  fub- 
ject  to  his  Will,  fo  that  he  difpofed  of  them,  their  Wives,  their  Children, 
and  their  Subftance  at  his  Pleafure.     They  were  fettled  in  great  Numbers 
in  many  of  the  moil  considerable  Towns  in  the  Kingdom  where  they  dealt 
in  Merchandize,  lending  Money  on  Mortgages,   Pawns,    and   other  Secu- 
rities,   by  which  not  a   few  became   for   thole  Days   very  rich.     At  fome 
Periods  and  under  fome  Monarchs,  they  ftem  to  have  been  highly  favoured, 
being  allowed  a  Chief  Prieft  and  a  Kind  of  Rulers  among  themfelves,  which 
did  not  however  exempt  them  in  the  leaft  from  the  abfolute  Power  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  univerfal  Hatred  of  the  People,  who  fuffered  deeply  by  their 
Extortions.     Thefe  unhappy   Men   were  frequently  punimed  for    Frauds 
and  Offences,  fometimes  with   and  fometimes  without  Reafon,  and  at  all 
Times  taxed  and  pillaged  without  Mercy,  and  without  Pity.     In  a  Word, 
they  lived  in  a  flavifh  and  miferable  Dependance,   being   the  mere  Inftru- 
ments    of   mercilefs   Princes,     who   fometimes   ftripped    Individuals,   and 
at  others  fqueezed  the  whole  Community,  a   feparale  Court  being  erected 
for    the  Receipt  of  thefe  Exactions    called   the  Exchequer   of  the    Jews. 
At  laft,   as  hath    been   mentioned  in  a  former    Book,  the    whole  Race  to 
gratify  popul  ir  Refentment    were  exiled  and   plundered,   with  which   the 
JNation    was  fo  well  pleafed  as  to  grant   a   conliderable    Subfidy   to  the 
Crown  m. 

The 

1  In  the  former  Note  we  have  obferved  that  there  was  probably  a  Degree  of  Moderation  exer- 
cifed  by  oar  ableft  Princes,  fuch  as  Henry  the  Firft  and  Henry  the  Second,  in  whofe  Time  from 
the  Ex  urn  t  of  his  foreign  Dominions,  Commerce  mult  have  increafed,  and  that  this  is  not  mere 
Conjecture,  appears  from  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  made  by  his  Son  Richard.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
legal  or  Parliamentary  Duties  commenced  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  who  was  a  wife 
Prince  and  inclined  to  fortify  his  own  Authority  by  Parliamentary  Conceflions.  The  Perufal  of 
the  Charta  Mercatoria  publifhed  by  Prynne  fets  this  Matter  in  a  clear  and  full  Light. 

•''  In  the  Fiifl  Law  we  have  that  mentions  thefe  People  it  is  laid  down,  that  JunjEi,  &  omnia  fua 
re%is  funt  :  The  Jews  and  all  that  they  have  belong  to  the  King.  They  were  1  owev^r  permitted  not 
only  to  acquire  Eftates  in  Money,  but  alio  in  Land.  On  the  Deceafe  of  a  Jew,  a  Sum  was  paid 
to  the  King  by  way  of  Relief.  It  his  Children  were  under  Age  they  were  the  King's  Wards.  Judges 
were  affigned  to  hear  Caufes  between  them  and  Chriftians  ;  and  if  tried  for  any  Crime,  One 
Half  of  the  Jury  were  to  be  Jews.  They  were  however  under  fome  fevere  Reftrictions,  being 
obliged  to  wear  a  Murk  of  Diitin&ion   upon   their  Cloaths,  no   Chriftian  could  fleep  in   their 

Haufes, 
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The  public  Revenue  mult  always  arife  from  the  S\  ftem  of  public  Policy^ 
and  therefore  both  in  its  Nature  and  in  the  Mode  of  levying,  become;,  a  we 
have  frequently  obferved,  a  very  material,  and  if  the  Expretfion  rrny  Ik  al- 
lowed, a  very  characteriftic  Mark  of  that  Policy  from  which  it  a; ills,  and 
upon  which  the  Stability  of  Government,  and  of  courfe  the  Safety  and 
Happinefs  of  the  Subject,  muft  depend.  The  Norman  Syftem  \va  evi- 
dently calculated  to  fupport,  at  the  Expence  of  the  Multitude,  the  Gran- 
deur of  a  few,  who  were  to  defend  the  vail  Property  thus  given  them  by 
the  Sword,  and  thence  the  Military  was  the  only  honourable  Tenure,  and 
thole  who  cultivated  the  Lands  thefe  Nobles  pofTefted  were  reduced  to  the 
meaneft  and  moft  fervile  Condition  n.  The  Clergy,  to  whom  the  Conque- 
ror was  fo  much  obliged,  retained  their  ample  Poffeflions  ;  but  thefe  were 
no  longer  exempt  from  public  Burdens,  and  confequently  thole  who  lived 
under  them  were  but  Villains  like  the  Reft.  We  need  not  wonder,  that 
in  this  State  of  Things  all  Kind  of  Hufbandry  declined,  and  Famines  fre- 
quently enfued.     The  Cities  and  Towns  were  haraffed  by  the  Crown*  and 

Houfes,  they  could  not  live  in  any  City  but  by  the  King's  Licence,  and  fome  Cities  purchafed 
a  Piivilege  from  the  King  that  no  Jews  (hould  live  amongft  them.  Many  Individuals  became 
exceedingly  iich,  as  appears  by  the  Sums  taken  from  them.  In  the  Reign  of  Hem}  the  1  hird, 
Loricia,  the  Widow  of  David  the  Jew,  fined  to  the  King  Five  thoufand  Marks  to  hn\ :  th 
tels  of  her  deceafed  Hufband.  The  fame  King  took  from  the  Community  of  the  Jews  a  Tail- 
liage  of  Sixty  thoufand  Marks.  They  remained  here  between  Two  and  Three  hundred  Years, 
for  which  Mr.  Madox  afligns  this  Reafon,  "  They  fleeced  the  People,  and  the  King  fleeced 
"  them."  It  is  indeed  clear  that  they  were  introduced  and  tolerated  purely  for  the  Sake  of  the 
Revenue  raifed  from  them.  Statutum  de  Judaifmo  4.  E.  i.  Coke,  Second  Inflitute,  p.  506. 
Third  Inftitute,  chap.  70.  Selden's  Works,  vol.  vi.  col.  1459.  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  chap. 
7.  p.  150. 

u  Thefe  Points  have  been  confidered  at  large  in  the  former  Book,  and  are  only  men- 
tioned here  to  (hew  in  what  Manner  rhey  were  connected  with  the  Revenue.  It  hath 
been  very  jnftly  obferved  in  refpect  to  this  Syftem,  that  the  whole  Kingdom  was  in  effecT: 
One  great  Barony,  and  that  every  Barony  was  a  Sort  of  Diminutive  Kingdom.  The  fame 
Spirit  of  Rule  pervaded  the  Whole.  The  King  filled  his  Coffers  by  Reliefs,  the  Profits 
arifing  from  Wards,  the  Sale  of  Marriages,  Sec.  at  all  Times,  and  on  extraordinary  Occa- 
fions  by  Aids  and  Tailliages.  The  Barons  and  Lords  of  Manors  did  the  like  in  regard  to 
their  Tenants.  As  for  the  Body  of  the  People  they  worked  not  for  themfelves,  but  for  their 
Lords,  depending  folely  upon  their  Will,  and  palling  upon  any  Change  of  Property  with  the 
Land  they  tilled.  The  Confequences  attending  fuch  a  State  ol  Things  are  very  obvious.  The 
great  Men,  when  not  engaged  in  foreign,  or  which  was  too  often  the  Cafe,  in  civil  Wars  and 
Quarrels  with  their  Neighbours,  employed  their  Time  in  Jufts  and  Tournaments,  in  hunting 
in  their  fpacious  Parks,  or  in  building  (trong  and  frately  Caftles,  looking  upon  all  other  Cares 
as  abfolutely  beneath  them.  Thefe  were  to  the  full  as  much  above  the  Reach  of  the  meaner 
People  who  had  no  adequate  Intereft  to  prompt  them,  enjoying  only  a  fmall,  and  that  too  a  pre- 
carious Benefit,  from  what  they  earned.  So  that  though  there  was  much  Labour  there  was  but 
little  Induftry,  and  that  little  only  amongft  Manufacturers,  and  in  Cities  and  great  Towns,  defend,  d 
by  Royal  Charters  and  Incorporations,  which  from  thence  appear  to  have  been  of  great  Uie  in, 
thofe  Times. 

4  their' 
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their  refpective  Lords,  by  which  they  gradually  decayed,  and  War  afford- 
ing a  better  Subfiftence  than  Work,  the  Number  of  Artificers  and  Me- 
chanics diminifhed.  The  Lois  of  People  and  Difcouragement  of  Indus- 
try necetTarily  affected  Navigation  and  Commerce,  which  fuffered  like- 
wife  by  the  Frauds  and  Exactions  of  the  Jews,  and  was  no-ways  relieved 
by  their  Puniihments  and  Confiscations,  which  ferved  only  to  carry  the 
Produce  of  their  Extortions  into  the  Coffers  of  the  Crown,  and  left  the 
Evil  unremedied  °.  To  our  Hiftories  we  may  appeal  for  the  Truth  of 
thefe  Aifertions. 

There  wanted  not  many  other  Caufes  to  heighten  thefe  Difafters.  The 
Norman  Kings  had  a  violent  Paflion  for  Hunting,  which  induced  them  to 
convert  vaft  Tracts  of  Country,  in  former  Times  well  inhabited  and  culti- 
vated, into  Defarts.  Their  Example  fpread  this  Humour  of  depopulating 
amongfl  their  Nobility,  and  became  a  new  and  dreadful  Source  of  Op- 
prefiion  on  the  Subject:.  Civil  Wars  on  account  of  difputed  Titles  to  thft 
Succefllon,  and  thole  againlt  the  Scots,  laid  many  Parts  of  the  Kingdom 
wafte,  and  rendered  the  Northern  Counties  almoft  a  Wildernefs.  But  what 
contributed  molt  to  exhault  the  Blood  and  Treafure  of  the  Nation  were 
foreign  Wars  and  foreign  Dominions,  which  were  lo  many  continual 
Drains  upon  the  People,  whatever  Events  attended  fuch  Difputes.  If  we 
loft,  it  produced  new  Levies  of  Men  and  frefh  Taxes  for  the  Support  of 
Armies  in  other  Countries.  If  we  gained,  it  only  added  to  the  national 
Expence  of  preferving  thefe  Conquells.  Such  were  the  bitter  Fruits  of  a 
Military  Government,  the  martial  Genius  of  our  Princes,  and  the  political 
Delufion  of  the  Times,  in  which  the  Subftance  of  the  State  was  facrificed 
to  Shadows,  and  the  Splendour  of  unavailing  Victories  fo  dazzled  the  Eyes 

"  The  genernl  Welfare  could  not  be  interrupted  without  its  being  felt  by  Men  in  every  De- 
gree. The  Barons  were  the  firff.  who  complained  and  refitted  becaufe  they  had  more  Power. 
In  Procefs  of  Time,  both  the  Crown  and  the  Barons  difcovered  the  Neceflity  of  relaxing  in  favour 
of  their  Tenants  and  the  middle  Sort  of  People,  but  this  was  done  flowly,  and  only  in  particular 
Cafes  where  the  Evils  were  glaring  and  intolerable.  The  Reigns  of  Henry  the  Second  and 
Richard  the  Firff  gave  an  Infight  into  the  many  Advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  an  in- 
fular  Situation  in  refpecl  to  Commerce  and  naval  Power.  The  continual  Troubles  of  the  long 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  though  they  might  interrupt,  did  not  extinguifh  thefe  Ideas.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Barons  for  the  Sake  of  their  Support  courted  and  careffed  the  Cities  and  Bo- 
roughs. Edward  the  Firft  was  a  Prince  of  great  Parts  and  Penetration,  he  faw  and  felt  the  Be- 
nefits that  arofe  from  Cuftoms,  and  perceiving  the  Mifchiefs  done  by  the  exorbitant  Ufury  of  the 
Jews,  he  reftrained  that  by  a  Law  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  his  Reign,  punifhed  them  afterwards 
feverely  for  debafing  the  Coin,  and  at  length  finding  his  Revenue  from  them  decreafe,  and  the 
Odium  againfl  them  ftill  ftrongcr,  he  at  leagth  banifhed  them  all  at  once,  and  feized  their  Effects 
ia  the  Eighteenth  Yer.r  of  his  Reign. 

•f 
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t>f  our  Rulers,  that  they  neither  difcerned  the  Miferies  of  the  People,  or 
formed  any  Plans  for  the  common  Good  p. 

But  if  the  True  Caufcs  of  thcfe  Mifchiefs  were  not  clearly  difcerned, 
their  Effects  however  were  feverely  felt,  p.nd  gave  Birth  to  very  loud  Com- 
plaints. Thefe  produced  Charters  of  Liberties  from  our  Kings,  fometimes 
flowing  from  themfelves,  to  quiet  the  Minds  and  conciliate  the  Affections 
of  their  Barons,  and  while  thefe  were  tolerably  obferved  Things  went 
on  in  the  old  Channel,  and  the  Body  of  the  People  who  had  none  to  re- 
prefent  their  Grievances,  fuffered  in  Silence.  But  when  Monarchs  ven- 
tured to  violate  their  Engagements,  and  to  tranfgrefs  thofe  Bounds  which 
they  had  prefer ibed  to  themfelves,  the  Barons,  though  they  acted  little 
better  towards  their  Tenant^,  were  notwithftanding  able  to  aflemble  a 
Force  fufficient  to  compel  their  Princes  to  grant  new  and  more  explicit 
Declarations  of  the  Subjects  Rights,  and  to  fubmit  to  their  being  held 
to  a  due  and  conftant  Performance  of  them.  In  this  Manner  was  that 
Inftrument  obtained,  defervedly,  as  well  as  emphatically,  ftiled  the  Great 
Charter,  the  Bafis  of  our  civil  Liberties,  by  opening  a  Way  to  the 
Removal  of  thole  Fetters  which  the  Conqueror  had  forged  and  his  Suc- 
celTors  had  rivetted  upon  all  Ranks  of  their  Subjects.  Yet  the  perfectino- 
this  Scheme  was  a  Work  that  required  both  Time  and  Labour,  and  the 
Ability  of  another  Sort  of  Artificers  than  thofe  who  took  it  firlt  in  Hand. 
A  Variety  of  Incidents  contributed  to  the  Progrefs  of  the  Deiign,  after  the 
Foundation  was  once  laid ;  the  Circumltances,  Temper,  Interests  of  all 
Degrees  of  People  changing,  gave  an  Opportunity  to  our  EnglilTi  Juf- 
tinian  Edward  the  Firft  to  new  model  the  Laws  and  the  Conftitution,  by 
giving  a  more  regular  Form  and  a  more  folid  Conliftency  to  Parliament, 
which  in  a  long  Courfe  of  Years,  by  fometimes  adding,  fometimes  de- 
molifhing,  and  frequently  altering,  at  length,  as  we  have  in  another  Place 

P  In  the  former  Book  there  are  Proofs  fufficient  of  thefe  Particulars,  and  the  candid  Reader, 
by  comparing  the  State  of  Things  in  this  Country  in  thefe  Times,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Saxons, 
will  be  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  all  we  have  advanced.  The  turning  fo  great  a  Part  of  the 
Kingdom  into  Forefls  is  a  finking  Inftance  of  the  NeglecT:  of  Cultivation.  The  Condition  of 
the  Northern  Counties  was  fuch,  as  exempted  them  from  being  taken  into  the  Conqueror's  Sur- 
rey. Foreign  Dominions  belonged  to  the  King,  not  to  the  Kingdom;  and  whatever  Profits  arofe 
from  them  went  into  the  royal  Coffers,  whereas  the  Charge  of  the  Wars  which  they  occafioned 
fell  upon  the  People  here.  Their  Numbers  were  diminifhed  ,in  foreign  Service,  and  the  vaffc 
Sums  levied  to  tranfport  and  to  maintain  them  never  returned.  Palturage  took  Place  of  Agri- 
culture, in  confequence  of  the  Decay  of  Inhabitants,  and  the  Products  of  this  Improvement, 
Wool,  VVoolfells,  and  Leather  were  the  ftaple  Commodities  exported  to  employ  the  Indufhy  of 
our  Neighbours,  and  to  repair  in  fomc  Degree  the  Want  of  it  amongfr  ourfelves,  which  it  might 
have  done  more  amply,  if  a  large  Proportion  even  of  this  had  not  been  converted  into  a  Re* 
venue. 

Vol.  II.  X  x  x  obferved. 
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obferved,  conftructed  a  fair  and  beautiful  Edifice,  out  of  the  Materials  of 
the  old  Gothic  Pile  q. 

The  principal  political  Points  agitated  in  thefe  unfettled  Times,  and  the 
Confequences  refulting  from  them  to  this  Country  and  Nation,  have  been 
briefly  but  truly  reprefented  in  the  former  Book,  and  from  thence  it  fufli- 
ciently  appears,  that  the  Revenue  was  a  Subject  of  very  great  Perplexity. 
For,  though  in  appearance,  the  Crown  had  renounced  its  Claim  to  thcPower 
of  levying  Money  but  by  Confent  of  Parliament,  yet  even  there,  the 
Power  of  giving  was  not  well  fettled,  and  as  for  the  Clergy,  they  as  a  fe- 
parate  Body  granted   their  Supplies  in  Convocation  r. 

At  certain  Junctures  the  Parliament  followed  the  old  feudal  Method  of 
Taxing,  fometimes  they  combined  it  with  fome  other  Mode,  and  at 
length  finding  it  inconvenient  and  ineffectual  had  Recourfe  to  Subfidies  of 
feveral  Kinds.  Thefe  they  at  la  ft  reduced  -to  a  Tax  on  Lands,  and  an 
Impofvtion  on  perfonal  Property,  which  were  the  ufual  Grants  when  the 
Necefiities  of  the  Crown  required  them.  However  on  fome  extraordi- 
nary Occafions  they  tried  other  Means,  fuch  as  raifing  a  certain  Sum  on 
every  Parifh  throughout  the  Kingdom,  or  a  general  Poll  Tax.     But  thefe 

'  The  Firft  Struggles  with  the  Crown,  as  we  have  more  than  once  obferved,  arofe  from  the 
Nobles,  at  a  Time  when  they  were  almoft  in  fall  Pofieffion  of  all  the  landed  Property.  In  Procefs 
of  Time,  and  by  a  Variety  of  concurring  Circumftances,  the  Crown  and  the  Great  Lords,  from  a 
Principle  of  Intereft,  abated  of  their  Rigour  in  refpeift  to  Tenures.  This  being  vifibly  attended 
with  good  Effects  difpofed  the  Nation  willingly  to  receive  thofe  falutary  Alterations  that  Edward 
the  Firft  thought  fit  to  make,  and  as  thefe  were  the  Fruits  of  great  Penetration,  fo  were  they  con- 
ducted with  confummate  Prudence.  He  reduced  the  Laws  into  Order,  devifed  proper  Methods 
of  Proceeding,  took  care  that  thefe  (hould  be  carried  into  Execution,  and  Juffiee  fo  impartially 
adminiftered,  as  to  excite  Induftry  by  fecuring  Property,  and  to  encourage  the  Commerce  of  his 
People  by  a  DiftincYion  of  the  Duties  impofed  upon  them  and  upon  Strangers.  As  thefe  Changes 
were  wrought  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  it  raifed  a  great  Degree  of  Reverence  for  and 
Confidence  in  the  Wifdom  of  the  Legiflature.  At  the  fame  Time  thefe  Changes,  and  the  happy 
Confequences  following  from  them,  clearly  fhew  the  Defeclivenefs  of  that  Syftem  introduced  by. 
our  firft  Norman  Monarchs,  on  whatever  Pretences  they  might  be  founded. 

r  The  Clergy,  as  appears  plainly  by  our  Records,  were  not  fo  eafy  under  the  Norman  as  they 
had  been  under  the  Saxon  Government,  the  Prelates  and  Abbots  who  were  fummoned  to  the 
King's  great  Council  in  Right  of  their  Baronies,  were  obliged  to  furnifh.  Aids  for  the  Number  of 
Knight's  Fees  they  held,  and  were  in  other  Refpefts  fubject  to  the  Power  of  the  Crown.  But 
their  being  allowed  to  form  a  feparaje  Body  gave  them  an  Opportunity,  which  the  Cro 
embraced,  of  granting  Money  in  Convocation.  Sometimes  this  was  done  by  One  Province  only, 
generally  fpcal-.ing  by  both.  Their  ufual  Grant  was  a  Tenth,  which  Lord  Coke  fays  amounted  to 
about  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds.  But  however  this  Giant  in  Convocation  was  confirmed  by  Parlia* 
ment,  and  this  Modeof  Taxing  continued  fo  low  as  the  Fifteenth  of  Charles  the  Second,  fince 
which  Time  the  Clergy  havi       en  admitted   to  vote  as  F  ,  and   in  conl  of  this 

arc  now  like  other  Subjects  liable  to  the  Land  Tax  in  whatever   Proportion  that  is  granted  by 
Parliament. 

were 
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were  not  at  all  relifhed  by  the  People,  who  difliked  fuch  Novelties  as  much 
as  they  did  Taxes.  The  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown  was  frequently  in- 
creaied  by  parliamentary  Attainders,  and  when  diminished  by  imprudent 
Grants,  reftored  again  at  leaSt  in  fome  Meaftire  by  Acts  of  Refumption;s. 

For  the  Support  of  the  Sea  Service  (ever  regarded  as  a  Point  of  na- 
tional Importance)  they  granted  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  atfirlt  occasionally 
and  in  different  Proportions,  then  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  at  length  to 
fome  Kings  for  Life.  They  regulated  alio  the  Cuftoms,  appointed  Staple 
Ports,  and  Sometimes  took  the  Keeping  of  the  Seas  and  the  Protection  of 
the  Coafts  upon  themfelves.  All  this  however  neceSTary,  chiefly  from  the 
Manner  of  employing  it,  bore  hard  on  the  landed  and  trading  IntereSr, 
and  would  have  been  inSupportable  if  our  Kings  had  not  confented  from 
time  to  time  to  Such  good  Laws  as  by  the  Sagacity  of  Parliament  were  de- 
vifedfor  the  Eafe  and  Emolument  of  the  Subject,  and  this  chiefly  by  abolish- 
ing thoSe  Hardships,  that  at  and  after  the  ConqueSl  had  been  intro- 
duced r. 

»  The  Reader  may  find  in  the  Seventeenth  Chapter  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  Records,  Inftances  of  the  various  Methods  taken  by  the  Legislature 
to  grant  Afliftance  to  the  Crown,  from  which  it  will  Sufficiently  appear  that  this,  as  we  have  faid' 
in  the  Text,  was  often  a  Matter  of  great  Perplexity.  At  length,  about  the  Reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  the  Mode  of  giving  by  Subfidies  and  Fifteenths  was  adopted,  and  continued,  though  not 
invariably,  long  after.  The  Subfidy  was  not  a  direct  Impofition  on  Land,  but  Commiilioners 
were  appointed  to  make  Examination  by  Oath,  and  to  tax  Perfons  in  every  County  according  to 
their  reputed  Worth  at  the  Rate  of  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  for  Land,  and  Two  Shillings  and 
Six  Pence  perfonal  Eftate.  A  Subfidy,  Lord  Coke  informs  us,  amounted  to  about  Seventy  thou- 
sand Pounds.  The  Fifteenth  was  invariable,  being  levied  according  to  an  ancient  Eflimate,  fo 
that  when  granted  by  Parliament,  the  Sum  that  every  Place  was  to  pay  was  certain,  and  amounted 
in  the  Whole  to  about  Twenty-nine  thoufand  Pounds  or  thereabouts.  Attainders  and  Resump- 
tions, however  beneficial  or  neceffary  to  the  Crown,  or  whatever  temporary  Relief  to  the  People, 
made  fuch  frequent  Alterations  in  the  State  of  landed  Property,  and  brought  along  with  them 
Such  other  Inconveniencies,  as  were  very  highly  detrimental  to  the  Subject. 

1  The  Origin  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  feems  to  have  been  this.  About  the  Twenty-firft. 
of  Edward  the  Third,  Complaint  was  made,  that  Merchants  were  robbed  and  murdered  on  the 
Seas.  The  King  thereupon,  with  the  Confent  of  the  Peers,  levied  a  Duty  of  Two  Shillings  on 
every  Tun  of  Wine,  and  Sixpence  in  the  Pound  on  all  Goods  imported;  which  was  treated 
as  illegal  by  the  Commons.  About  Twenty -five  Years  after  the  tCing,  when  the  Knights 
of  Shires  were  returned  home,  obtained  a  like  Grant  from  the  Citizens  and  BurgefTes,  and 
the  Year  after  it  was  regularly  granted  in  Parliament.  Thefe  Duties  were  diminimed  fome- 
times,  and  fometimes  increafed,  at  length  they  feem  to  have  been  fixed  at  Three  Shillings  Ton- 
nage, and  One  Shilling  Poundage.  In  old  Times  thefe  were  diftinguilhed  from  Cuftoms  which 
were  confidered  as  Duties  on  Staple  Commodities,  though  they  have  been  long  fince  blended 
together.  The  fixing  of  Staple  Towns  had  its  Advantages  and  Disadvantage?,  and  even  the 
great  Staple  at  Calais,  which  rendered  the  Lofs  of  that  Place  fo  much  regretted,  cramped  our  Na- 
vigation. By  fucceffive  Acts  of  the  Legiflature,  the  Liberty  and  Property  of  the  Subjects  of  all 
Ranks  being  better  Secured,  promoted  domeftic  Induftry,  and  thereby  the  Welfare  and  Happiuefs 
of  the  People. 

X  x  x  2  Our 
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Our  long  and  repeated  Wars  with  France  gave  an  Opportunity  to  fome 
of  our  able  and  victorious  Monarchs  to  refume  in  a  great  Degree  the  Pre- 
rogative of  raifing  Money,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  Money,  taking  Com- 
mod'ities,  Provifions,  Ships,  for   their  Service,  under  the  fpecious  Pretext 
that  they  were  requifite  to  accomplifh  Ends  that  had  been   approved  in 
Parliament.     When  the   Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Commons  remonftrated, 
they  gave  fair  Words,  and  when  Parliament  interpofed,  yielded  very  pru- 
dently to  their  Authority.     Weak   and  ill-adviled  Princes,    milled  by  thefe 
pernicious  Precedents,  excited  civil  Wars  to  their  own  Deftruction.      The 
Nation   however  fuffered  alike  by  both,  through  a  Diminution  of  Inhabi- 
tants, the  Spoil  of  the  Country,  the  Decay  of  Hufbandry,   and  in  confe- 
quence   of   general   Licentiouihefs,    univerfal   Poverty.     But    though  the 
Caufes  of  thefe  Evils  were  too  obvious  to  be  concealed,  yet  from  a  ftrange 
Fatality  they    continued  through  feveral  Reigns,  and  which   is  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  were  often  countenanced,  or  at  lead  fupported  by  the  Le- 
giflatureu.     At  length,  from  an  Attention  perhaps  as  much  to  his  own  Si- 
tuation and  Safety,   as  to   the  national    Good,   Edward  the  Fourth  gave  a 
Check  to  this  Spirit  of  making  foreign  Conquefts,  turning  his  Views  to 
domeftic   Improvements.     In   this  Plan  he  was  followed   by  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  though  both  of  thefe  Princes  were  fufficiently  difpofed  to  ex- 
tend their  Prerogatives,  and  to  divert  large  Sums  into  their  own  Coffers, 
yet  being  wife  enough  to  dilcern,  that  this  could  never   be  done  from  an 
indigent  People,  they  promoted  the  public  Welfare  as  the  fureft,  and  in- 
deed  as   the  only  Means   of  promoting  their  ov/n  w.     What  effects  this 

Change 

»  It  mure  at  firfl  Sight  feem  very  furprifing,  that  Meafures  fo  repugnant  to  Reafon,  and  the 
ill  Confequences  of  which  had  been  fo  often  manifested  from  Experience,  mould  yet  be  fo  obfti- 
nately  purfued.  A  little  Attention  to  the  State  Things  were  then  in,  will  however  explain  this. 
Foreign  Wars  were  often  fuggefted  by,  and  generally  concurred  in  by  the  Favourites  and  Council 
of  our  Kings,  from  private  and  partial  Views.  The  Nobility  had  a  natural  Intereft  in  fuch  Ex- 
peditions. War  was  their  Trade,  they  grew  rich  and  great  by  it,  obtaining  lucrative  Govern- 
ments Abroad,  drawing  large  Ranfoms  from  their  Prifoners,  and  fpending  thefe  in  erefting 
'  Caftles  and  Palaces  at  Home.  Their  Retainers  rofe  likewife  by  thefe  Means,  which  was  the 
plain  and  almoft  the  only  Path  whereby  Men  of  Courage  and  Parts  could  elevate  themfelves  from 
a  private  to  a  public  Station.  Add  to  all  this,  that  amongft  other  Ranks  of  People  there  were 
Numbers  alfo  who  found  their  Account  in  it  ;  fo  that  upon  the  Whole,  as  the  moft  powerful 
;ind  the  moft  active  Spirits  were  impelled  by  Inclination  and  Intereft,  there  is  the  lefs  Room  to 
wonder,  that  little  Regard  was  had  to  the  milder  Difpofitions  of  fuch,  as  either  from  Choice  or 
Situation  were  employed  in  Hufbandry,  or  in  Manufactures,  though  thefe  railed  the  Supplies  and 
bore  the  BurdeDS  of  thefe  expenfive  Wars,  without  receiving  any  Benefit  from  them  whatever. 

w  In  the  former  Book  we  have  fufficiently  expatiated  on  the  Policy  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 
explained  the  Motives  of  his  Conduct.  By  Refumptions  and  Forfeitures  lie  recovered  a  great 
Lai  i  Revenue  to  the  Crown.  He  made  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  Trade,  encouraged  it,  to- 
gether with  Manufactures  and  Induflry  of  every  Kind.  He  was  the  Fivft  who  turned  a  foreign 
War  to  the  Emolument  of  his  People,  and  added  an  annual  Tribute  from  France  to  his  Revenue. 

He 
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Change  of  Conduct  had,  and  that  too  in  a  very  fhort  Space,  hath  been  al- 
ready very  fully  fhewn,  and  this  from  the  unanfwerable  Evidence  of 
Fads. 

But  if  any  Shadow  of  Doubt  could  have  remained,  it  mud:  be  removed 
by  even  a  tranfient  View  of  what  happened  under  his  Son   and    Succeflor 
Henry  VIII.  a  Prince  of  a  martial  and  magnanimous  Spirit.     He  revived 
the  old  Syilem,  and  placed  his  Glory  in  being  fometimes  the  Terror,  fome- 
times  the  Umpire  of  contending  Princes  on  the  Continent.     Grand  Con- 
federacies, continual  Negotiations,   expenfive  Embarkations,  Expeditions, 
Battles,  Sieges,   and   all  the  Diverfities  that  diftinguifh  an  active  and  bufy 
Reign  appeared  in  his,  which  rendered  him  often  dreadful  to   his  Foes, 
and  almoft  always  a  Dupe  to  iiis  Allies.     Succefsful  he    was  againft  the 
French   and  againft  the  Scots,  but  thefe  Trophies  of  his  Glory    coft  his 
Subjects  dear.     That  immenfe  Mafs  of  Money  which  his  Father  left,  was 
quickly  difTipated,   and  after  this  he  made   continual   Demands  upon  his 
People,   moft  of  which  were  anfwered  through  the  Complacency  or  Timi- 
dity of  his  Parliaments.     Yet  not  trufting  folely  to  this,  he  had  frequent 
Recourfe  to  his    Prerogative,   not  only  reviving   Methods   condemned    in 
former  Reigns  by  the  Legiflature,  but  venturing  on  new  Modes  of  Exac- 
tion, fuch  as  muft  have  been  injurious  to  every  Species  of  Induftry,  by 
rendering  all  Property  precarious  *.     It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  con- 
fid  ered 

He  engaged  himfelf  in  Commerce,  and  left  behind  him  a  confiderable  Treafure,  whatever 
became  of  it.  Henry  the  Seventh  availed  himfelf  of  all  thefe  Refources,  and  devifed  befides 
feveral  Others.  Moft  if  not  all  his  Statutes,  as  a  learned  Lawyer  has  obferved,  had  either  a . 
direct  or  a  remote  Relation  to  his  Exchequer.  He  took  Advantage  of  the  feudal  Tenures,  and 
by  falfe  Verdicts  procured  by  his  Inftruments  Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  were  afterwards  at- 
tainted for  thefe  Practices,  exacted  large  Sums  from  his  Subjects.  By  thefe  and  the  Sale  of  Of- 
fices he  brought  into  his  Coffers  annually  about  One  hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds. 
By  Licences  to  export  and  import  contraband  Commodities,  by  granting  Monopolies  and  other 
fuch  Methods,  as  well  as  by  carrying  on  in  his  own  Ships  a  great  foreign  Trade,  he  amafled  that 
amazing  Sum  which  he  left  behind  him. 

x  It  has  been  fuggefted  by  fome  of  our  Hiftorians,  that  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign;   and 
fo  long  as  his  Father's  Money  Lifted,  which  was  about  Three  Years,   he  was  tender  in  refpect  to 
the  Purfes  of  his  People.     The  Fact  however  was  otherwife,  for  his  Fir  ft  Parliament  granted  him 
Two  Tenths  and  Two  Fifteenths.     When  in  Want  of  Money  for  his   foreign  Expeditions   he 
iffued  Commiflions  for  levying  Loans  after  the  Rate  of  Two  Shillings  in  the  Pound,  but  finding 
fome  Difficulty  in  raifing  them,  he  had   Recourfe  again   to   Parliament.     When   Sir  Thomas 
More  was  Spe.iker,    Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  were  demanded,   which   it  feems  to  be  agreed' 
on  alt  Hands  would  have  railed  about  Eight  hundred   thoufand  Pounds.     This  met  with  great 
Refiftan.ee,  and  when  a  Subfldy,  to  which  a  Poll  Tax  was  aunexed,  was  at  length  granted,  to 
be  paid  in  Four  Years,  the  King  caufeJ  it  to  be  levied  in  One.     The  Mode  of  raifing  Money  by 
Loan  was  again  attempted,  but  the  Sucefs  being  doubtful,   it  was  difowned  by   the  King,  and-- 
the  Blame  thrown  upon  his   Minifler  the  Cardinal.     What  had  been  raifed  by  the  former  Loju 
upon  Privy  Seals  or  Letters  Miflive,  acknowledging  the  King's  Obligation  to  repay  it,  was  after— 
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fidered  in  another  Point  of  View,  rmny  Things  were  done  by  him  in  his 
Parliaments,  which  were  very  advantageous.  Such  as  freeing  us  from  papal 
Tyranny,  opening  a  Way  to  Reformation,  enacting  many  Statutes  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law,  in  Points  reflecting  Property  ;  encouraging  the 
Woollen  Manufacture,  giving  a  Beginning  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  for- 
tifying his  Coafts  againft  Invafions.  The  good  EfFei;.s  of  thefe  were 
chiefly  felt  in  fucceeding  Times.  But  after  all  the  Fame  of  his  Victories, 
the  Splendour  of  his  Triumphs,  and  the  matchlefs  Magnificence  of  his 
Interviews  with  foreign  Princes,  it  is  certain  that  he  left  to  his  Son  a 
Minor,  an  exhaufted  Treafury,  a  debated  Coin,  and  a  debilitated  King- 
dom. 

It  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that  being  left  in  fuch  Circumftances,  the 
Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  mould  be  fuch  as  it  really  was,  exceedingly 
embarrafled.  The  War  with  Scotland  brought  that  Part  of  the  Ifland  to 
the  Brink  of  Ruin,  without  doing  any  Good  to  this,  or  effecting  the  End  for 
which  it  was  begun.  The  State  of  foreign  Affairs  was  through  the  whole 
very  perplexed.  The  Crown  was  oppreffed  with  a  heavy  Debt  (for  thofe 
Times)  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Factions  in  the  Court  created  a  continual  Fluc- 
tuation in  Meafures,  and  the  Grievances  ariling  from  thence  excited  feveral 
popular  Infurre&ions,  attended  with  much  Bloodfhed.  Parliaments  relieved 
the  King's  Neceffities,  made  repeated  Grants,  and  endeavoured  to  vary  them, 
in  Hopes  of  eafing  the  People;  but  were  obliged,  from  the  Difficulties  they 
found  in  levying  them,  to  return  to  the  ancient  Modes  again.  The  greateft. 
Mifchief  of  all,  and  which  was  in  Truth  the  latent  Caufe  of  mod  of  the 
Reft,  was  the  miferable  State  of  the  Coin.     Yet  in  this  Reign  and  in  the 

wards  difcharged,  that  is,  releafed  by  Parliament  on  a  Suggeffion,  that  the  King  borrowed  and 
expended  it  for  the  public  Service.  He  had  likewife  large  Supplies  from  the  Clergy,  particularly 
in  the  Twenty-fecond  Year  of  his  Reign,  when,  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  fays,  they  granted  him  a 
Moiety  of  their  Lands  and  Goods  to  be  paid  in  Five  Years,  which  Moiety,  according  to  his  Com- 
putation, amounted  to  Four  hundred  Seventy-five  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Monafteries  and  other 
religious  Foundations  fuppreffed  by  Parliament,  and  given  to  this  Monarch,  according  to  the  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  feems  to  have  taken  great  Pains  in  his  Enquiries,  yielded  an  annual  Re- 
venue of  One  hundred  Sixty-one  thoufand  Pounds.  Mr.  Ephraira  Udall,  who  was  alfo  very  di- 
ligent in  his  Refearches  on  this  Subject,  tells  us  (Hiftorical  Account  of  Taxes,  p.  191.)  that  the 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Tewkeibury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  which  at  the  Suppreflion  were 
eftimated  at  Sixteen  hundred  Pounds,  were  in  his  Time  let  for  one  hundred  thoufand  ;  and  if  this 
Computation  be  any  Thing  near  the  Truth,  the  Value  of  all  the  Abbey  Lands  muft  have  been 
about  One  Million  per  Annum  above  One  hundred  Years  ago.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Saving  to 
the  Nation  thofe  immenfe  Sums,  which  under  a  Variety  of  Pretences  were  annually  fent  from  hence 
to  Rome.  Thefe  Particulars  are  mentioned,  not  limply  to  explain  and  iupport  what  is  faid 
in  the  Text,  but  alfo  to  afford  the  intelligent  Reader  an  Opportunity  of  collecting  from  them 
the  Circumftances  of  the  Nation  and  the  Clergy  in  thefe  Times. 

Midft 
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If:  of  thcfe  Perplexities,  a  ftrong  Spirit  of  Commerce  continued  to  ap- 
pear, and  as  we  have  elfewhere  (hewn,  produced  many  good  Effects,  and 
in  the  laft  Year  of  the  King's  Life  there  was  an  Amendment  of  the  Coin  5 
fo  fudden  however  in  its  Operation,  as  mult  have  been  attended  with  very 
considerable  Inconveniencies  y. 

The  fhort  and  unhappy  Reign  of  Mary  was  disturbed  with  civil  and 
religious  Commotions,  and  when  thcfe  were  a  little  appeafed,  new  Dif- 
contents  arofe  from  a  foreign  Marriage,  and  in  confequence  of  that  a 
foreign  War,  which  brought  on  the  Lots  of  Calais,  then  regarded  as  an 
irreparable  Misfortune.  She  obtained,  notwithstanding  thefe  untoward  Cir- 
cumstances, considerable  Supplies  from  Parliament,  which. proving  inade- 
quate to  her  Expences,  (he  had  Recourfe  to  Loans  and  other  Methods 
of  railing  Money,  not  very  confiftent  with  her  natural  Regard  to  Justice. 
But  Manufactures,  particularly  that  of  Cloth,  were  attended  to  and  en- 
couraged, foreign  Commerce  was  likewife  protected  and  extended,  and  a 
new  Trade  opened  to  RufJia.  The  bed  Thing  however  done  in  her  Time 
was  the  regulating  the  Silver  Coinage,  and  putting  it  on  the  molt  proper  . 
Standard,  in  which  me  was  certainly  well.  advifedz, 

The 

y  The  profufe  Grants  of  Abbey  Lands  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  Reign,  may  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  operated  upon  the  Temper  of  Parliaments. 
They  had  alfo  another  Operation,  which  exceedingly  disturbed  the  public  Peace.  Thofe  to  whom 
they  were  given  being  defirous  to  make  the  greatett  and  fpeedieft  Profit  from  them,  demolifhed 
Farms,  and  turned  them  by  making  Lnclofures  into  Palturage,  which  depriving  Multitudes  of 
their  Living,  excited  the  InfirrrecYions  that-  we  have  mentioned  above,  and  brought  on  fuch  a 
Scarcity  of  Corn,  and  all  Kinds  of  Provifions,  as  could  not  be  remedied  by  Proclamations  for  fix- 
ing their  Prices  and  preventing  Exportation  ;  which  Expedients  being  at  length  found  ineffec- 
tual, were  recalled.  As  to  the  Coin,  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  his  Death,"  left  the  Pound  reduced  to- 
kfs  than  One  Half ;  that  is  to  fay,  Twenty  Shillings  of  his  Money  was  worth  but  Nine  Shil- 
lings and  Four  Pence  of  ours,  and  the  Proportion  of  Gold  to  Silver  was  as  Five  to  One.  His  Son. 
in  the  laft  Year  of  his  Reign  reduced  the  Pound  to  lefs  than  a  Fourth,  Twenty  Shillings  being 
worth  no  more  than  Four  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence  of  ours,  and  brought  down  the  Proportion 
of  Gold  to  Silver  as  Two  to  One.  It  is  evident  "that  this  mull  have  occafioned  the  Hoarding 
of  old  Money  or  exporting  it,  and  the  railing  all  Kinds  of  NecefTaries  to  exorbitant  Prices,  that 
is  in  Appearance.  At  the  Clofe  of  his  Reign,  the  Pound  was  raifed  to  the  Value  of  One  Pound  and 
Seven  Pence  of  our  Money,  and  the  Proportion  of  Gold  to  Silver  became  as  Eleven  to  One. 
See  Folkes's  Tables  of  Englifti  1  Silver  Coins,  p.  29 — 4  J. 

z  In  the  laft  Parliament  of  Kir.  anted  him  Two  -Tenths,  Two  Fifteenths,  and   : 

a  Subfidy  towards  the  Payment  of  his  Debts.  Mary  by  Letters  Patents  releafed  the  Subfidy, 
which  (lie  declared  by  Proclamation,  and  lome  Doubts  yet  remaining,  difcharged  her  Subjects 
B    Act  of  Parliament,  r  at   the  fame  Time   to    pay    her   Brother's  Debts  at   Home  and 

Abroad.  Yet  to  fupport  the  French  War  (he  borrowed,  as  is  faid,  on  Privy  Seals,  more  cer- 
tainly from  the  City  of  London,  Twenty  thoufand  rounds  at  Twelve  per  Cent,  for  which  (he 
mortgaged  Crown  Lands.  Store's  Chronicle,  p.  632.  The  vigorous  Support  given  to  King 
Philip  gained  him  the  Viftory  of  St.  Quintin  ;  but  occafioned  fuch  Negligence  in  regard  to  Calais, 

that 
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The  Wifdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Government  hath  been  always  and 
very  juftly  celebrated,  iince  the  Affairs  of  the  Nation  were  never  in  a  more 
diffracted  State  than  at  her  Acceffion.  The  Minds  of  Men  exceed- 
ingly agitated  at  Home  by  religious  Diflenfions,  an  unfinifhed  War 
Abroad,  few  or  no  Allies,  an  heavy  Debt  iubfifting  from  the  Time  of  her 
Father,  the  Crown  Revenue  impaired,  and  an  exhaufted  Treafury.  When 
thefe  Difficulties  were  in  a  great  Meafure  got  over,  by  the  Moderation 
and  Dexterity  of  her  Management,  new  and  not  lefs  formidable  Mifchiefs 
arofe.  Difcontents  of  feveral  Kinds,  and  from  various  Caufes,  riling  fome- 
timesinto  Rebellions,  Difputes  with  Scotland,  a  long  and  dangerous  War 
with  Spain,  repeated  and  perilous  Infurrections  in  Ireland,  fecret  Confpi- 
racies,  and  almoft  perpetual  Factions  in  her  Council.  All  thefe  were  com- 
bated and  gradually  fubdued  by  the  Prudence  of  her  Miniflers,  which  was  in 
nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Management  of  her  Finances.  She 
called  few  Parliaments  in  her  long  Reign,  and  yet  managed  thefe  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  obtain  from  them,  in  Comparifon  of  former  Times,  very 
conliderable  Supplies,  the  Subfidies  both  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  being  to 
be  levied  in  a  Courfe  of  Years,  which  rendered  them  more  uieful  to  her 
and  lighter  to  the  People.  She  fhewed  great  Addrefs  in  declining  extra- 
ordinary Aids,  when  offered  with  a  View  of  altering  her  Meafures.  Afked 
them  at  all  Times  with  great  Tendernefs,  received  them  with  much 
Thankfulnefs,  and  employed  them  with  great  Frugality ;  fupplying  their 
Deficiencies  on  critical  Occafions,  by  exciting  the  public  Spirit  of  her 
Nobility,  accepting  the  voluntary  Affiftance  of  her  Subje&s,  and  having 
frequent  Recourfe  to  Loans,  which  were  punctually  paid  a. 

Many 

that  without  much  Difficulty  it  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guife.  The  commercial  Spirit  introduced 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  exerted  itfelf  fo  ftrongly  that  our  Exports  of  Woollen  Manufac- 
tures, diminifhed  the  fending  abroad  the  raw  Commodity,  to  almoft  nothing.  The  Merchants  of 
London,  Briftol,  and  Hull  were  indefatigable  in  opening  new  Channels  of  Trade,  and  the  Char" 
ter  to  the  Ruffia  Company  granted  in  this  Reign  is  a  Proof  of  the  Attention  of  the  Queen's 
Minifters  in  this  Refpect.  The  Coinage  of  Mary  is  commended,  becaufe  it  rendered  the  Pound 
in  Tale,  aliquot  Parts  of  the  Pound  AVeight.  At  the  Time  of  the  Conquefr,  the  Two  Pounds 
were  the  fame,  by  the  Queen's  Coinage,  though  a  little  lefs  Fine  than  that  of  her  Brother's  laft 
Year  ;  Four  Ounces  of  Siiver  were  divided  into  Twenty  Shillings,  and  fo  it  continued  till  towards 
the  End  o.f  her  Sifter's  Reign.     The  Proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver  was  not  altered. 

»  The  great,  and  indeed  the  fole  Object  of  this  able  Princefs  through  her  whole  Reign,  was 
the  Security  of  her  own  Pcrfon  and  Government,  and  her  Wifdom  confided  in  perceiving  that 
this  muft  aiife  from  the  Profperity  of  her  Subjects.  The  Difficulties  fhe  had  to  encounter  im- 
mediately after  her  Acceffion,  taught  her  Vigilance,  Circumfpeftion,  and  Paifimony,  and  thefe 
ftrengthened  into  Habits.  She  kept  One  of  her  Parliaments  near  Eleven  Years,  by  a  Multitude  of 
Prorogations,  by  which  fhe  had  them  always  ready,  if  Necefiity  required,  and  yet  demanded  their 
Affiffance  as  feldom  as  fhe  could.  Her  Crown  Revenue  was  under  Two  hundred  Thoufand 
Pounds  per  Annum.  Yet  before  fhe  entered  into  the  War  with  Spain,  fhe  had,  as  Sir  Robert 
2  Cotton 
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Many  good  Laws  were  made  for  encouraging,  promoting,  and  (Im- 
porting the  Credit  of  our  Manufactures.  A  judicious  Lenity,  but  no  Par- 
tiality was  fliewn  to  foreign  Merchants  fettled  here.  The  diftrefied  Pro- 
teftants  from  France,  Flanders,  and  indeed  from  all  Countries  were  kindly 
received,  and  fettled  in  different  Places  to  the  great  Benefit  of  the  Nation. 
Improvements  and  Inventions  of  every  Kind  not  only  met  with  a  favou- 
rable Reception,  but  were  forwarded  and  protected  by  her  Minifters.  She 
was  like  her  Ancelt-ar  Edward  the  Fourth,  exceedingly  gracious  to 
Merchants,  eminent  Citizens,  and  Perfons  of  diftinguilhed  Abilities  in 
ufeful  Profemons.  In  her  Time  the  Turky,  Eaft  India,  and  African 
Branches  of  Commerce  were  opened.  Expeditions  to,  and  Difcoveries  in 
America,  countenanced  and  fupported.  By  thefe  Methods  Trade  was  ex- 
ceedingly increafed,  and  with  it  the  public  Wealth  h. 

The  Firmnefs  and  Uniformity  of  her  Conduit,  vifibly  directed  to  pub- 
lic Good,  qualified  the  Ufes  of  her  Prerogative,  of  which  (he  was  as  jealous 
as  her  Predecelfors.  She  completed  the  Reftoration  of  the  Coin,  which  had 
been  begun  by  her  Brother  and  Sifter,  by  the  total  Extinction  of  bale 
Money.  She  rather  chofe  to  diminish  the  Crown  Revenue  for  the  Support 
of  public  Meafures  than  prefs  too  hard  upon  her  Subjects,  and  with  the 
Affiftance  of  Parliament,  would  have  revived  and  encouraged  Agriculture, 

Cotton  allures  us,  Seven  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds  in  her  Treafury.  In  the  Courfe  of  upwards 
of  Thirty  Years  (he  had  from  the  Commons  Twenty  Subfidies,  and  Thirty-eight  Fifteenths,  and 
Eighteen  Subfidies  from  the  Clergy,  which  did  not  amount  to  Three  Millions  in  the  Whole,  ami 
yet  out  of  this  (he  lent  Eight  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds  to  the  poor  States  of  Holland,  and  up- 
wards of  Half  that  Sum  to  the  French  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  which  (lie  kept  War  for  the 
mod  Part  at  a  Diflance,  and  acquired  a  high  Reputation  with  all  the  European  Powers.    - 

k  The  Commerce  of  England  had  been  growing  for  near  a  Century,  and  though  it  had  re- 
ceived various  Checks  from  the  ill-judged  Policy  of  feveral  of  our  Princes,  it  quickly  recovered 
from  them,  and  exerted  itfelf  with  fre(h  Vigour.  But  in  this  Reign,  meeting  with  all  pjffible  En- 
couragement, it  rofe  to  a  prodigious  Height,  as  Camden  informs  us  from  a  very  exact  Enquiry, 
Annal.  Eliz.  p.  10S.  The  Queen  was  alfo  very  attentive  to  her  Navy,  made  feveral  Laws  for 
promoting  and  encouraging  Navigation,  treated  Raleigh,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  other  Seamen 
with  much  Kindnefs  and  Refpe<ft.  She  was  remarkably  frugal  in  every  Thing  but  her  Apparel, 
and  though  (lie  laid  out  nothing  in  Buildings,  was  pleafed  to  fee  the  Marks  of  her  SubjecVs 
Riches,  in  fumptuous  Edifices  public  and  private,  vifiting  fuch  as  were  wealthy,  as  well  to  do 
them  Honour,  as  tofave  Expence.  The  Cuftoms  (he  railed  from  Fourteen  thoufand  Pounds,  at 
which  they  were  farmed  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  to  Forty- two  thoufand,  and  obliged  him  to 
pay  a  large  Sum  for  having  them  at  that  Price,  and  afterwards  raifed  them  to  Fifty  thoufand,  a» 
Camden  tells  us,  p.  615,  and  this  in  Oppofition  to  the  Sentiments  of  her  principal  Minifters.  She 
had  Credit  enough  with  the  City  ;of  London  to  procure  the  Bonds  of  the  Corporation  as  a 
joint  Security  for  the  Money  (lie  borrowed  Abroad,  and  thefe  Bonds  difcharged  and  cancelled 
fhe  delivered  up,  which  enabled  her  for  tire  future  to  borrow  at  Home. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  y  if 
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if  that  had  heen  practicable  while  the  old  Tenures  remained.  On  the 
Whole  me  left  the  Nation  much  better  fettled,  richer  and  more  profpe- 
rous  in  every  Refbect  than  it  had  been  before  her  Time  <\ 

James  the  Firft,  though  he  fucceeded  without  Oppofition,  and  feemed  to 
be  received  with  general  Satisfaction,  found  himfelf  very  foon  embarraffed  in 
Point  of  Revenue,  and  thefe  Difficulties  grew  upon  him  through  his  whole 
Rei<m.  The  late  Queen  left  a  considerable  Debt,  and  had  befides  dif- 
pofed  of  a  very  large  Proportion  of  the  Crown  Lands.  It  is  true  his  Firft 
Parliaments  were  liberal,  but  it  is  as  true  that  the  King  became  profufe, 
and  afterwards  upon  fo  bad  Terms  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
though  he  opened  his  Neceflities  to  them,  he  received  no  adequate  Re- 
lief. This  reduced  him  to  have  Rccourfe  to  Monopolies  and  Projects, 
which  at  his  Entrance  on  Government  he  had  fuppreffed.  He  likewife  at- 
tempted Benevolencies  and  Loans,  but  with  little  Succefs,  and  being  at 
lafr  driven  into  War,  propofed  that  the  Supplies  given  for  his  Support 
mould  be  appropriated,  and  the  Application  of  them  put  out  of  his  Power. 
But  though  the  Crown  was  diftreffed,  the  Nation  was  very  profperous.  He 
made  very  early  a  good  Treaty  with  France,  and  a  very  advantageous 
Peace  with  Spain.  In  confequence  of  thefe  Trade  flourifhed,  and  though, 
from  Merchants  miftaking  their  Interefr,  Navigation  was  for  fome  time 
checked,  yet  it  quickly  revived  and  extended  itfelf  in  a  high  Degree  j  the 
Navy  alio  was  augmented.  Virginia,  New  England,  and  Barbadoes  were 
fettled,    Difcoveries  were  encouraged.      The  Nation  became  more  and 

c  There  was  nothing  on  which  the  Queen  valued  herfelf  more  than  on  the  utter  Deftruc'lion. 
of  this  Monfter,  as  (he  (tiled  bafe  Money.  Her  Piedeceffors  had  coined  fome  good,  and  re- 
duced by  Proclamation  the  debafed  Money  to  the  fame  Value.  But  Elizabeth  called  this  in,  and 
without  any  Charge  to  the  Subject  recoined  all  to  the  Amount  in  the  Courfe  of  her  Reign  to 
Five  Millions  and  a  Half,  befides  the  Portcullis  Pieces  which  were  ftruck  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  As  long  as  Cecil  lived  (lie  refifted  all  the  Overtures  frequently  made  her 
to  relieve  her  Neceflities,  which  were  fometimes  very  great,  by  again  tampering  with  the  Coin. 
Towards  the  Clofe  of  her  Reign  however  (lie  made  a  fmill  Alteration,  but  without  Injury  to 
the  Standard,  by  coining  Sixty-two  Shillings  inftead  of  Sixty  out  of  the  Pound  of  Silver.  The 
Acts  for  promoting  Tillage  proved  in  a  great  Meafure  incfflfhial.  We  may  eafily  guefs  at  the 
Condition  of  the  Tenants  from  the  Account  given  us  by  her  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  of  that  of  their  Landlords.  "  He  who  had  a  Father,  who  kept  a  good  Houfe,  and  had 
"  all  Things  in  order  to  maintain  it,  (hall  come  to  his  own,  after  he  is  out  of  Wardfliip, 
"  Woods  decayed,  Houfes  fallen  down,  Stock  wafted,  and  Lands  utterly  worn,  and  plowed  to 
"  the  barren,  and  to  make  Amends  (hall  pay  yet  One  Year's  Relief,  and  fue  ouffer  le  maine, 
"  befide  other  Charges,  fo  that  not  of  many  Years,  and  peradventure  never,  he  (hall  be  able 
"  to  recover,  and  corae  to  the  Eftate  where  his  Father  left  it."  Commonwealth  of  England, 
B.  ill-  chap.  v.  and  the  curious  Reader  will  fiad  the  whole  Chapter  very  well  worth  his  Pe- 
rufal. 

more 
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more  populous;    but    notwithstanding  this   Tillage   remained  in    a    low 
Condition  d. 

Charles  came  to  the  Crown  in  a  State  more  embarraffed  than  that  of 
his  Father.  Great  Part  of  the  Crown  Lands  were  fold,  much  of  the  remain- 
ing Revenue  anticipated,  a  heavy  Debt  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  a  War 
entered  into  by  the  Advice  of  Parhament,  from  whom  for  that  Rcafon 
the  King  had  great  Hopes.  They  gave  him  fome  Supplies,  and  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  Tonnage  and  Poundage  for  onlv  One  Year,  which  for  that 
Reafon  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  King  met  the  fame  Parliament 
at  Oxford,  but  differing  with  and  d.hTolving  them  endeavoured  to  carry  on 
the  War  as  well  as  he  could.  In  order  to  this  he  continued  to  exact  the 
Cuftoms  as  if  they  had  been  a  Revenue  inherent  to  the  Crown,  had  Re- 
courfe  to  Loans,  Privy  Seals,  and  other  Methods  of  the  fame  Kind,  which 
prejudiced  him  in  the  Minds  of  his  People,  and  thefe  Difcontents  were 
heightened  by  an  unfuccefsful  Expedition  againft  Cadiz.  To  thefe  Mis- 
fortunes were  added  a  Breach  with  France,  precipitate  in  its  Commence- 
ment, and  unfortunate  in  its  Progrefs.  Another  Parliament,  though  in- 
clined to  grant  Supplies,  totally  difapproved  the  Meafures  taken  to  raife 
Money  without  their  Afliftance,  and  the  rigorous  Steps  by  which  thefe 
Meafures  were  enforced.  This  produced  the  Petition  of  Right,  by 
which  thefe  Evils  were  prevented  for  the  future.     The  King  affented  to  it 

*■  As  the  Queen  left  a  Debt,  fo  (lie  kft  alfo  a  Part  of  the  laft  Supply  that  had  been  given 
her  unlevied.  The  King  had  a  great  Family,  and  the  Rate  of  Living  was  very  high.  The 
Whole  of  his  Income  never  reached  Five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  of  which  the 
Crown  Lands  made  lefs  than  a  Fifth,  and  the  Profits  arifing  from  the  Tenures  about  Two 
Fifths.  In  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign  he  fold  Crown  Lands  to  the  Value  of  near  Eight  hundred 
thoufand  Pounds,  and  by  the  Help  of  this,  parting  with  the  Cautionary  Towns  in  F.'olland,  the 
Debt  received  from  France,  Benevolences,  and  other  Means,  raifed  about  Two  Millions.  The 
Supplies  granted  him  by  Parliament  (the  laft  excepted,  which  he  did  not  receive)  amounted  to 
Six  hundred  and  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Cuftoms  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  were 
about  One  hundred  and  Twenty-feven  thoufand  Pounds.  He  raifed  them  afterwards  to  One 
hundred  and  Sixty  thoufand,  and  towards  the  Clofe  of  his  Reign  higher.  The  Coinage  in  his 
Reign  did  not  amount  to  quite  Five  Millions  and  a  Half,  Part  of  which  was  from  Silver  fmelted 
out  of  Lead  in  Wales.  He  made  fome  Alterations  in  the  Value  of  Gold  Coin,  in  confequence  of 
•  like  Alteration  in  other  Parts  of  Europe;.  The  Miftake  of  the  Merchants  with  refpeft  to  Navi- 
gation arofe  in  the  Queen's  Time,  and  continued  through  a  Part  of  his,  and  confided  in  their 
making  Ufeof  large  foreign  Ships  for  the  Sake  of  Caving  Freight,  of  which  the  Seamen  heavily 
complained.  But  when  it  was  perceived  that  Foreigners  made  an  Advantage  of  this,  and  found 
Means  to  import  Goods  hither  for  their  own  Profit,  the  Merchants  took  the  Alarm,  and  the 
King  by  Proclamation  forbidding  all  Commerce  but  on  Engiifti  Bottoms,  many  and  large  Ships 
were  quickly  built  in  fevcral  of  our  Port?.  The  Hardfhips  arifing  from  Tenures  being  com- 
plained of  in  Parliament,  the  King  readily  agreed  to  give  up  that  Part  of  his  Revenue  for  an 
Equivalent,  and  the  Bargain  was  at  laft  made  for  Two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum, 
but  never  carried  into  Execution. 
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with  Reluctance,  and  finding  the  Parliament  determined  to  trufl:  him  with 
Tonnage  and  Poundage  only  for  a  very  fhort  Time,  diflblved  them.  He  then 
made  Peace  with  Spain  and  France,  which  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Nation,  by  reitoring  a  lucrative  and  extenfive  Commerce.  The  King  con- 
tinued many  Years  to  govern  without  Parliaments,  fupplying  his  Wants 
by  the  Strength  of  Prerogative,  and  in  order  to  fupport  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Sea,  levied  Ship  Money,  which,  though  it  enabled  him  to  carry  his 
Points  Abroad,  and  to  deftroy  the  Sallee  Rovers,  who  had  difturbed  and 
difireffed  our  Trade,  yet  it  excited  fuch  Difcontents  as  threw  all  into 
Confufion  at  Home.  A  War  with  the  Scots,  and  other  Misfortunes 
brought  him  to  call  a  new  Parliament,  which  he  precipitately  diflblved, 
and  not  long  after  called  another,  in  which,  though  he  confented  to  abo- 
lifh  the  Star  Chamber,  and  High  Commiflion  Courts,  and  made  great  Con- 
cefiions,  yet  his  Difputes  with  them  terminated  in  a  Civil  War;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  Monies  raifed  for  the  public  Service  were  both  le- 
vied and  applied  by  the  Authority  of  that  Parliament  c. 

As  the  Caufe  of  the  Parliament  was  confidered  by  thofe  who  adhered  to 
them  as  the  Caufe  of  Liberty  and  of  the  People,  they  were  in  a  Condition  by 

e  At  the  Time  of  his  AccefTion  the  Debts  of  his  Father  were  computed  at  Seven  hundred  thou- 
fand Pounds,  and  he  was  befides  himfelf  indebted  in  Thirty  thoufand.   The  Parliament  gave  him 
about  a  Tenth  Part  of  the  Sum  that  he  declared  to  be  requifite  for  his  immediate  Service.    This 
obliged  him  to  borrow  from  the  City  on  the  Crown    Lands  a  large    Sum  at   Eight  per  Cent. 
He  pawned  his  Jewels  in  Holland  for  Three  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds,  and  by  other  Methods 
of  the  like  Kind  ran  himfelf  deeper  in  Debt.     When  difappointed  the  Second  Time  by  Parlia- 
ment,  he  had  not  only  recourfe  to  many  irregular  Methods  of  procuring  Money,  but  committed 
likewife  fuch  as  refufed  to  lend,  and   by  this   Means   heightened   extremely  the  Difcontents  of 
thofe  who  were  moft  able  to  embarrafs  his  Affairs.     By  his  Affent  to  the  Petition  of"  Right,  he 
put  an  End  to  thefe  Practices,  and  declared  them  illegal  ;  however  being  again  difappointed,  he 
had  recourfe  to  other  Prerogative  Mcafures  of  Supply,  fuch  as  erefting  new  Corporations,  Char- 
ters, Compofitions  with  Recufants,  confirming  defeftive  Titles  to  Crown  Lands,  Fines  for  Knight- 
hood, and  the  like.     As  to  Ship-money,  which   produced  Two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  "per 
Annum  for  Four  Years,  it  was  ft  rift  ly   applied   to  the  Purpofe  for  which   it  was  raifed,  power- 
ful Fleets  were  fent  out,  the  Coaft  fcoured  from  Pirates,  the  Dutch  obliged  to  payThirty  thoufand 
Pounds  for  Licence  to  Fifli,  the  Navy  Board  regularly  eftablifhed,  new  Ships  built,   particularly 
the  Sovereign,  of  upwards  of  Ninety  Guns  and  Seventeen  hundred  Tons.     Commerce  flourifhcd 
wonderfully  ;  the  Fall  India,    African,   and  Turky   Trades  were  improved  and   extended.      The 
Plantations  began  to  thrive  exceedingly.     Ireland  was  reduced  into  Order,  and  yielded  a  confide 
rable  Revenue,  as  a  Pi  oof  of  this  the  Cnftoms  rofc,   and   the  Coinage  at  the  Tower  amounted 
to  upwards  of  Twelve  Millions.     This  large  Sum  was  exclufive  of  what  was  coined  by  the  King 
at  his  feveral  Mints  of  Abeiiftwhh,  York,   Shrewfbury,  Oxford,  Exeter,  and  other   Places  out  of 
his  own  Plate,    that  of  the  Univerfities,  the  Nubility,   Gentry,  and  Clergy,  who  adhered  to  him, 
and  which  we  have  i     [i  n  to  judge  muft  have  been  very  considerable  both  in  Gold  and  Silver, 
from  what  yet  remains  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious  ;  and  though  fome  of  the  Pieces  aic  but  of 
coarfe  Work manihip,  yet  others  are  very   fair  and  neat,  and  all   of  them  of  due  Finenefs  and 
'  •         t  ;   which  by  adding  to  the  Circulation  muft  have  been  of  great  Utility  to  the  Nation  even 
'  •  difmal  Tine-.  1  hi    (hi  u     tl  at  what  Clarendon,  Rufnworth,  and  Coke  affirm,  that  the 
•  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  was  in  a  moft  profperous  Condition,  is  a  certain 
• 
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their  own  Authority  to  raife  competent  Supplies,  which  from  their  perfect 
Knowledge  of  the  real  Situation  and  Riches  of  the  Nation  they  were  enabled 
to  do  by  a  Variety  of  Means,  and  by  fpreading  their  Impofitions  wide, 
rendered  them  lighter  to  Individuals,  though  they  were  very  heavy  in  their 
Amount,  and  being  again  gradually  difperled  lor  the  Maintenance  of  then- 
Forces,  and  the  Support  of  their  Government,  this  Circulation  rendered 
their  Continuance  practicable,  till  their  Power  was  fixed  beyond  the  Pof- 
fibility  of  Refinance.  The  Reduction  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  was  at- 
tended with  great  Expence,  but  both  being  accompliihed,  extended,  and 
augmented  their  Authority.  The  Senfe  they  had  of  their  own  Strength, 
and  the  Appearance  of  a  general  Submiifion  encouraged  them  after  the 
Death  of  the  King  to  undertake  a  War  againfr.  the  Dutch  in  Support  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Sea,  by  which  they  in  a  great  Meafure  ruined  the 
naval  Power  of  their  Rival  ?. 

At  length  being  difpo fie  lied  of  the  Government  by  their  own  Army, 
their  General  Cromwell  found  it  very  difficult  to  raife  Money  without  the 
Affiftance  of  Parliament,  and  flill  more  difficult  to  obtain  it  from  thofe 
Aflemblies  which  he  called  by  that  Name.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to 
raife  Supplies  as  well  as  he  could;  and  it  hath  been  thought  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  broke  with  Spain  that  he  might  replcnifh  his  empty  Treafury 
by  foreign  Spoils,  in  which  he  was  not  altogether  unfuccefsful ;  though  even 
with  this  Help  he  died  in  Debt,  and  left  his  Son  fo  embarraffed,  that  he 
was  not  long  able  to  maintain  his  Seat.  The  Remains  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament then  relumed  Power,  and  levied  the  Sums  requifite  for  their  Sup- 
port in  their  accuiromed  Manner,  till  the  City  of  London  refuted  to  pay 

f  Hiftory  of  Independency.  Account  of  Taxes,  p.  295.  Selden's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2070. 
Before  the  Civil  War  actually  broke  out  the  Parliament  gave  Six  Subfidies  and  a  Poll  Tax, 
which  they  computed  made  together  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  for  Payment  of  Debts, 
and  fettling  with  the  Scots.  After  the  Civil  War  began  they  raifed  weekly  and  monthly  Artel* 
ments,  introduced  Excifes,  took  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  impofed  new  Duties,  called  in 
Silver  Plate,  for  the  Value  of  which  they  allowed  Eight  per  Cent,  borrowed  occalionally  immenfe; 
Sums  from  the  City  of  London,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  aad  other  public  Companies.  When 
their  Power  was  eftablifhed  they  found  new  Refources  in  Sequeilrations,  Compoiiiiuns,  Sale  of 
Crown  and  Church  Lands,  &c-  When  Cromwell  was  declared  General,  an  Afleffinen;  of  One; 
hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds  a  Month  was  raifed  for  theArmy  and  Navj  Mr.  'Valkeir 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Hook  firlt  cired,  after  enumerating  the  Methods  taken  by  thetn  alferts,  that 
what  they  raifed  in  Six  Years,  amounted  to  Forty  Millions.  Other  Computations  may  be  found 
in  Stevens's  Account  of  Taxes.  The  Dutch  War  was  entered  into  upon  Motives  that  had  induced 
the  King  to  levy  Ship-money,  that  is,  for  maintaining  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea,  the  Ri;>h;  of  the 
Flag,  and  the  Fifhery.  The  Parliament  might  have  fecured  all  thefe  by  a  Peace  and  the  Satisfac- 
tion due  to  the  Nation  for  the  injuries  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  But  they  infilled  en  a  Coa  it. on  of 
the  Two  Republics.  The  War  was  detrimental  to  Commerce,  left  the  Army  idle,  aim  1  .  ...  s 
Rewards  given  bv  the  Parliament  to  their  own  Msmbers,  railed  that  Spirit  of  Difcontent,  v.  i<  . 
in   the  Midft  of  their   fcemiug    Plenitude  of  Power  enabled   their  owa  General  to  turn  the 
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any  Taxes  till  a  free  Parliament  was  called,  and  General  Monk  being 
drawn  to  concur  with  them,  put  an  End  to  thefe  Confufions,  by  the 
Method  which  the  City  had  propofed;  and  which  produced  the 
Restoration  i. 

Thus  the  Reader  hath  ken  by  as  fuccinct  a  Deduction  as  it  was  in 
tjiy  Power  to  make,  the  Connection  between  the  public  Revenue  and  the 
Condition  of  this  Country  through  a  long  Series  of  Age?.  The  fmall  Bri- 
tifh  Principalities,  as  they  had  a  regular  Conftitution,  hud  alio  undoubtedly 
Revenues  fuited  to  their  Occafions  and  Extent.  The  Roimns  while 
thev  held  it,  fhewed  in  every  Refpeet  of  what  this  liland  was  capable,  and 
from  their  great  Improvements  of  all  Kinds,  railed  an  immenfe  public  Re- 
venue. The  Saxons  proceeding  oi^  a  different  Plan,  reftraincd  their 
Views  to  the  fame  Bounds  within  which  Nature  had  confined  their  Domi- 
nions. By  this  Policy  they  rendered  the  Country  populous  and  well 
cultivated,  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  feveral  Ranks  in  eafy  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  Crown  Revenue  ample.  The  Danes  defiroyed  the 
Kingdom,  and  deranged  the  Saxon  Syflem  fo  much,  that  it  was  unable  to 
bear  up  againft  a  new  Invader.  The  Normans  not  only  introduced  a 
ftrange  and  fevere  Form  of  Rule,  by  which  they  changed  the  Manners, 
and  in    fome  Degree  the   Language  of  the    People,  but  alfo  from    their 

8  The  Firft  Parliament  called  by  Cromwell  was  compofed  oF  Members  appointed  by  him,  who 
finding  themfelves  able  to  do  nothing  refigned  the  Power  again  into  his  Hands.     After  this  he 
made  Peace  with  the  Dutch  upon  Terms  much  better  ia  Appearance  than  they  were  in  Reality, 
in  which  it  is  thought  he  found  his  Intereft.     When  he  had    taken  the  Title  of  Protector,  he 
called  a  Second  Parliament,  with  whom  he  patted  in  Difgutt.     His  Third  Parliament  fettled  a 
Revenue  upon  him,  but  it  was  inadequate  to  the  Espences  of  his  Government.     He  by  his  own 
and  his  Council's  Authority  reffored  the  Exchequer,  took  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  Excife,  Monthly 
AfTefTments,  and  the  cafual  Revenue,  all  which  did  not  fuffice.     In  an  Account  ftated  April  yth 
J659  by  Richard's  Parliament,  the  whole  national  Charge  amounted  to  Two  millions  Two  hundred 
and  One  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Forty  Pounds,  which  exceeded  the  Revenneby  Three  hundred 
Thirty-two  thoufand  Eight  hundred  and  Twenty-three  Pounds,  and  the  public  Debt  was  reported 
to  be  Two  millions  Four  hundred  Seventy-four  thoufand  Two  hundred  and  Ninety  Pouu  Is,   Thcfe 
rcfpecYive  Sums  regard  the  whole  Three  Kingdoms.     It  was  not  limply  the  Degrading  ot  Ri  : 
after  forcing  him  to  dHFolve  his  Parliament,  recalling  the  old  Parliament,  turning  them  outagain,  that 
revolted  the  Minds  of  the  Nation,  but  many  other  Circumftances  concurred,  fuch  as  thedeclii 
of  Trade,  from  the  Captures  in  the  Dutch,  the  Seizure  ci    the  Merchants  Efftets  on  the  bn 
out  of  the  Spanifh  War,  and  the  violent  Proceedings  of  the  S-ctaries,  who  equally  op|  reffed  the 
Church  and    the  Prefbyterians,  and  thereby  excited  a  Deiire  of  recurring  to  the  old  Conftitution. 
Before  rhe  King's  Death  the  Money  coined  by  the  Parliament  at  the  Tower  bore  his  Stamp,  ;! 
forwa;  '  ii  ms  of  the  Commonwealth  was  ufed  even  during  the  Time  of  Cromwell,  and  after- 

wards; but  the  Whole  did  not  amount  to  Half  a  Million.  Some  very  fine  Pieces  were  ftruck  by 
him  both  in  Gold  and  Silver,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  were  ever  current.  The  Spirit  of 
Hufbandry  a'.J  Cultivation  which  revived  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  continued  from  that 
Time,  but  through  the  public  Confufions  and  the  Inclemency  of  the  Seafons  Corn  bore  a  very 
''ike  during  this  Period, 
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Connexions  with  the  Continent,  fell  into  Meafu res  repugnant  to  the  In - 
tercfts  of  England.  Their  foreign  Wars  impoverifhed,  their  Civil  Diffen- 
fions  defolated,  and  the  continual  Repetitions  of  both  depopulated  the 
Country  to  inch  a  Degree,  that  at  the  Clofe  of  the  i  n  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  both  the  Crown  and  Nation  were  equally  diftrerTed.  But  by  the 
Intervention  of  new  Counfels,  the  relinquishing  foreign  Quarrels,  an  At- 
tention to  domeftic  Concerns,  excited  a  Spirit  of  Induftry  and  Commerce, 
that  in  fpite  of  foine  temporary  Interruptions,  opened  the  E)es  of  both  the 
Prince  and  People  to  their  true  Interefts,  which  ever  were  and  will  be 
the  fame.  The  Confequence  of  this  was  a  gradual  Increafe,  and  a  due 
Diftribution  of  Property,  and  in  Virtue  of  that  the  Demolition  of  the  ft  ill 
remaining  Checks  on  rational  Freedom  ;  how  effectually  this  operated  in 
the  Clofe  of  this  Period,  may  appear  from  hence,  that  the  Parliament 
raifed  more  Money  on  that  Part  of  the  Kingdom  under  their  Dominion  in 
One  Year  than  there  was  Specie  in  the  whole  Nation  a  Century  before. 
This  amazing  Alteration  arofe  from  our  poffefiing  in  effect  the  whole  Trade 
of  Europe  for  about  Fifteen  Years.  A  very  fenfible  Difference  was  foon 
after  felt  from  our  imprudent  Conjunction  with  France  againft  Spain, 
which  greatly  altered  the  political  and  commercial  Balance  which  had  been 
fo  long  in  our  Favour. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  public  Revenue  from  the  Reftoration  to  the  late  Peace. 

CXJ H E  favourable  Difpo/ition  of  the  Nation  at  the  Opening  of  this  Period, 
■*•     and  the  Motives  on  'which  it  was  founded.     'The   State  of  the  Revenue., 
and  the  Care  taken  by  the  Legiflature  for  promoting  the  public   Welfare 
during  the  Reign  of  Charles  the   Second.     The  very  ample  Ejlablijloment 
made  by  Parliament  on  James  the  Second,  and  the  material  Occurrences 
during  his  Jhort  Reign.     Tie  real  Caufes  of  the  improved  Condition  and 
profperous  State  of  this  Country  at  the  Time  of  his  qirittmg  the  Government. 
A  fummary  Account  of  the  Money  raifed,  and  a  fliort  Detail  of  public  Af- 
fairs during  the  Reign  of  King  William  the  Third.      A  like  Deduction  itt- 
refpecl  to  the  Finances  and  other  Concerns  of  thefe  Iflands   under  ^ 
Anne.     Afuccinfl  Review  of  the  Revenue,    and  of  the  pri?icipal  Events 
that  happened  in    the  Reign  of  King   George  the  Fitjl.     The  Means  that 
■-were  employed  for  bringing  the  Debts  of  the  Public  into  Order,  with  a  brief 
Relation  of  the  Origin  and  Iffue  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme.     A  concif  View 
4  of 
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offomefalutary  Statutes  for  the  Eafe  and  Emolument  of  the  commercial  In- 
tereft.  A  fuccinSi  Detail  of  the  principal  Events  in  the  firft  Thirteen 
Years  of  his  late  Majefty  King  George  the  Second.  The  Me,  fires  purfued 
in  that  Time  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public,  and  their  EffeSls.  The  War  with 
Spain  and  afterwards  againjl  both  that  Crown  and  France,  which  continued 
for  about  Six  Tears.  The  Laws  enabled,  and  other  Methods  ufed  for  pro- 
moting the  public  Weal  within  this  Space.  A  Review  of  what  pa/fed  from 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-chapelle  to  the  Breaking  out  of  the  lajl  War.  The  Pro- 
grefs  thereof  to  the  Demife  of  his  late  Majefty.  "The  State  of  the  Nation 
confulered  through  this  Period.  The  Profecution  of  this  SubjeSi  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  prefent  Reign  to  the  Conclufion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
The  Nature  and  Confequences  of  the  public  Debt  truly  fated  and  impar- 
tially confulered.  The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  like  Man- 
ner fairly  reprefented,  and  its  Utility  explahted  and  ejtablijhed.  The  Con- 
clufon  of  this  Book  and  Chapter,  withjome  necejfary  Remarks. 

THE  Horrors  of  a  Civil  War,  the  long  Series  of  Commotions  that  fol- 
lowed, and  the  numerous  fatal  Confequences  that  vifibly  attended  them, 
brought  the  Nation  in  general  to  a  true  Senfe  of  its  own  Intereft  s,  and  con- 
vinced them  by  Experience,  that  the  overturning  their  ancient  Constitution 
had  fubverted  theBafis  of  their  Happinefs,  by  removing  thole  wife  Provisions, 
that  by  a  due  Temperament  of  rational  Liberty  with  Sovereign  Authority 
conftitute  the  beft  of  all  Governments,  a  limited  Monarchy.     Experience 
had  convinced  them  likewife  of  many  Truths,  to  a  juir.  Senfe  of  which  they 
could  never  have  been  perfuaded  by  Arguments.     They  perceived,  plainly 
that  for  the  Security  and  Profperity  of  the  State,   it  was    requifite  that 
Government  fhould  be  fupported  by  an  ample  Revenue.    They  difcovered 
that  in  a  flourifhing  Society,  Taxes  judicioufly  laid  and  properly  applied, 
might  promote  the  Welfare,  inftead  of  diftrefiing  the  Circumftances  of  the 
Subject.     They  were  rendered  fully  fenlible  of  the  Oppreflion,  as  well   as 
Danger  of  a  numerous  Army,  from  which  they  were  confequently  very  de- 
firous  of  being  freed.     They  faw  clearly  the  great  Utility  of  Cultivation, 
and  they  felt  from    the  Removal  of  the  feudal  Tenures,  and  the  Increafe 
of  Inhabitants,  that  this  was  fully  in   their  Power.     They  began  to  have 
more  enlarged  Notions  in  regard  to    the  Benefit  ariling   from  Manufac- 
tures,  the  lowering  the  Intereft  of  Money,  and  the  removing  all  Obftruc- 
tions  to  the  Freedom  of  Navigation  and  Commerce.     They  were  there- 
fore difpofed,  from  thefe  and  other  Confiderations,  chearfully  to  embrace 
any  Meafures  th.it  had  a  Tendency  to  promote  thefe  falutary  Views,    and 
to  prevent  their  filling  again  into  thofe  Confulions,  from  which   they  were 
fo  lately  recovered. 

r?  At 
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At  the  Return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the  Convention  Parliament, 
as  it  was  called,  made  an  immediate  Settlement  for  the  Support  of  the 
Crown,  provided  for  the  difbanding  the  Army,  and  though  by  no  means 
difpofed  to  be  profufe  in  their  Grants,  {hewed  an  Inclination  to  do  what- 
ever was  neceilary.  The  fucceeding  Parliament  was  more  liberal  till  dif- 
gufted  by  the  Mifcarriage  of  the  Firft,  and  the  bad  Intention  of  the  Second 
Dutch  War.  After  this  Time,  though  the  King  received  occafionally  much 
Affiftance  from  Parliament,  yet  his  Conduct  brought  him  into  Necefiities 
that  involved  him  in  Difputes  with  his  People  as  well  as  in  perpetual  Dif- 
ficulties, and  induced  him  to  incur  a  Debt,  which  he  found  it  out  of  his 
Power  to  difcharge.  But  notwithstanding  thefe  Miftakes  and  Misfortunes 
the  Nation  received  fome  Advantages  from  that  Monarch's  Difpofition,  and 
many  more  from  the  Attention  and  public  Spirit  of  the  Legiflature.  His 
Temper  and  Experience  inclined  him  to  take  great  Care  of  the  Navy,  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  the  Plantations,  to  countenance  ufeful  Inventions 
and  Improvements  of  different  Kinds,  and  particularly  Difcoveries,  in  which 
his  Views  were  feconded  by  feveral  Perfons  of  Quality  and  Diftinction.  On 
the  other  Hand  the  Parliament  took  many  laudable  Steps  for  the  Security 
of  the  Proteftant  Religion,  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Juftice.  They  removed  by  wife  and  well-weighed  Statutes,  all 
thofe  Impediments  that  had  fo  long  continued  to  impede  the  Cultivation 
of  Land,  and  took  the  mofl  effectual  and  falutary  Methods  to  promote  it, 
and  were  not  wanting  in  their  Endeavours,  though  thefe  were  not  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  to  fupport  and  extend  our  Fifheries.  They  encouraged  Manufac- 
tures, afforded  a  kind  Reception  to  Foreigners  that  might  be  infhumental 
in  this  Refpect,  brought  the  Cuftoms  into  Order,  were  zealous  in  promot- 
ing a  free  Trade,  and  by  the  Act  of  Navigation  and  fubfequent  Laws  to 
fupport  and  enforce  it,  provided  effectually  for  the  Security  of  Commerce, 
and  took  the  wifeft  Methods  for  maintaining  a  Conjunction  of  Intereft  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  their  Mother  Country,  from  which  many  bene- 
ficial Confequences  fpeedily  enfued  to  both  a. 

James 

a  His  Firil  Parliament  palled  an  Aft  for  affording  his  Majefty  a  fpeedy  Supply  of  Seventy 
thoufanJ  Pounds,  fettled  on  him  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  the  hereditary  Excife  in  Compenfation 
for  the  legal  Abolition  of  Wards  and  Liveries  and  Purveyance ;  the  temporary  Fxcife  for  the 
Support  of  Government,  the  Revenue  arifing  from  the  Port-office,  and  afterwards  Hearth-money. 
But  it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  many  Years  elapfed  before  thefe  Revenues  were  brought  into 
Order.  This  was  done  at  firft  by  farming,  which  gradually  difcovered  their  true  Value.  The 
Cuftoms  (Davenant  on  public  Revenues,  Vol.  ii.  p.  42.)  yielded  A.  D.  1666,  Three  hundred  and 
Ninety  thoufand  Pounds  ;  but  were  raifed  by  Degrees  to  Five  hundred  Fifty-five  ihoufand  Seven 
hundred  and  Fifty-two  Pounds  per  Annum.  The  Excife,  as  the  fame  Author  tells  us,  vol.  i.  p. 
127,  rofe  in  like  Manner  from  Two  hundred  Seventy-five  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Fifty-two 
Pounds,  to  Six  hundred  Forty-four  thoufand  Eight  hundred  Fifty-four  Founds  per  Annum.  The 
Port-office,  as  u-e  have  already  obferved,  vol.  ii.  p.  256,  257.  advanced  from  Twenty-one  thou- 
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James  the  Second,  notwithstanding  the  Difficulties  to  which  he  had 
been  expofed  in  the  Reign  of  his 'Brother,  fucceeded  to  the  Throne  with 
greater  Advantages  than  almoft  any  Prince  that  had  ever  fat  upon  it.  He 
found  the  public  Revenue  much  improved,  and  put  into  better  Order 
than  it  had  ever  been.  He  added  to  this  the  eftablimed  and  ample 
Income  which  he  had  poffefled  as  Duke  of  York.  His  Parliament 
wasfo  complaifant  as  to  fettle  both  upon  him,  notwithftanding  he 
had  by  Proclamation  directed  the  Payment  of  the  Cuftoms  before  that 
Affemblv  met.  They  likewise  granted  him  feveral  coniiderable  Addi- 
tions for  the  Repair  and  Support  of  the  Fleet,  and  for  fuppreffing  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  Infurrection.  As  he  was  naturally  a  good  CEco- 
nomift,  we'l  acquainted  with  public  Affairs,  and  a  Prince  of  indefatigable 
Application,  He  very  foon  brought  his  Revenue  into  lb  good  a  State,  as  to 
be  able  to  make  annually  very  considerable  Savings.  That  Spirit  of  Cul- 
tivation and  Improvement  which  had  prevailed  for  many  Years,  ftill  ex- 
erted itfelf  with  the  greateft  Vigour,  and  the  French  Refugees  who  were 
kindly  received  and  very  prudently  encouraged,  perfected  fome  and  intro- 
duced many  new  Manufactures,  which  in  Procefs  of  Time  proved  of  in- 
finite Benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  peaceable  State  of  Europe,  and  the  Re- 
moval of  thofe  Difturbances  that  had  long  fubfifted  in  America,  was 
exceedingly  favourable  to  Commerce,  to  the  promoting  of  which  he  Shewed 
great  Attention.  He  was  particularly  careful  in  protecting  the  Eaft  India 
and  African  Companies,  which  were  then  in  a  very  flouriming  Condition. 
The  Navy,  in  the  Management  of  which  he  was  perfectly  well  verfed,  he 
directed  himfelf  with  the  Affiftance  only  of  a  Secretary,  and  had  brought 
it  into  excellent  Order,  when  his  exceffive  Bigotry  to  the  Popifh  Religion, 

fandFive  hundred  Pounds,  to  Forty-three  thoufand  Pounds.  Hearth -money  in  his-  Time  brought 
in  One  hundred  Sixty-two  thoufand  Pounds.  .  The  King,  notwithftanding  this  Income,  and 
feveral  large  Grants  from  Parliament,  amounting  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Reign  to  Eleven  Mil- 
lions Four  hundred  Forty-three  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Seven  Pounds,  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  fell  Dunkirk  to  the  French  for  a  Million  and  a  Half  of  Crowns,  which  were  coined  into  Three 
hundred  Thirty-fix  thoufand  Seven  hundred  and  Thirty-three  Pounds.  He  alfo  fold  the  Fee-farm 
Rents  in  virtue  of  Two  Ac"b  of  Parliament,  but  for  what  Sum  is  not  a  little  incertain,  and  at  his 
Death  flood  indebted  to  the  Bankers,  who  had  advanced  Money  on  the  hereditary  Revenue,  in 
the  Sum  of  One  Million  Three  hundred  Twenty  eight  thoufand  Five  hundred  Twenty  fix 
Pounds,  and  alfo  owed  his  Houfehold  Sixty  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Tell  Aft,  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  the  Law  for  preventing  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  and  many  others  prove  the  Truth  of 
what  is  advanced  in  the  Text.  In  confequence  of  thefe,  Property  was  fo  well  leaned,  and  In- 
duftry  fo  effectually  encouraged,  that  our  Trade  became  both  extenfive  and  lucrative  ;  the  Plan- 
tations floiirifticd,  the  Royal  Navy  was  doubled,  and  Land  rofe  from  Twelve  to  Sixteen  and 
Eighteen  Years. Purchafe.  The  Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  this  Reign  was  very  near  Eight 
Millions.  By  an  Adt  pafTed  in  the  Eighteenth  of  his  Reign,  a  Duty  was  impofed  upon  Win  \ 
&c.  to  defray  the  F.xpence  of  Coinage  ;  which  Duty  being  by  fubfequent  Statutes  con- 
tinued flill  fubfifts,  fo  that  Gold  and  Silver  are  allayed  and  coined  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower 
tree  from  all  Charges. 

4  and 
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thole  Innovations  in  Government  into  which  that  led  him,  excited  the 
Dif.ilTcction  of  his  Subjects,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  Dominions  >\ 

Besides  thofe  Circumftances  that  have  been,  and  many  more,  that  if 
we  had  Room  might  be  mentioned,  which  contributed  to  increafe  the  Sub- 
ftance  as  well  as  Credit  of  the  Public,  there  was  alio  a  wonderful  Con- 
currence of  favourable  Events  which  human  Wifdom  could  not  forefee,  or 
human  Policy  bring  about,  that  conducted  to  the  fame  defuable  End. 
Such  as   the  general   Situation  of  Chriitendom  at  that  Period,     the  great 

.1  that  Spain  had  of  our  Friendfhip,  the  Advantages  accruing   to   ( 
Commerce   after  the  laft  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  whilft  they  were  ftil] 

d  in  a  War  with   France,  and  the   Security  with    which   our    Veflels 
navigated  the  Mediterranean,   while  thofe  of  other  States  were  expofec 
the  Depredations  committed  by  the  Barbary  Corfairs.     Thefe  excited 
maintained  a  more  general  Spirit  of  Enterprize  than  had  been  e   ., 
and  that  Succefs    which  attended  thefe   Efforts  was  really  amazing.      Oi:' 
very  Errors  turned  in    feveral   Inftances   to  our    Benefit.     The   Attempts 
made  to   introduce   arbitrary  Power  produced   new  and  effectual  Barriers 
againft  it.     The    prohibiting  of  Irifh  Cattle  infpired  the  People  of  that 
fertile  Ifland  with  Views  which  they  profecuted  to   their  own  Advantage. 
The  hard  Ufage  of  Diffenters  of  different   Denominations  filled  our  Plan- 
tations with  Numbers  of  fober,  intelligent,  and  active  Inhabitants.     It  was 
from  thefe  and  a  Variety  of  other  Caufes,   that  not  only  the  Stock  of  this 
Country  was  augmented  much  beyond  what  it  had  been  in  former  Times, 
but   the  Seeds  of   univerfal   Induirry   fo  effectually  fown,  as   to  promote 

b  The  Revenue  granted  to  King  James  amounted  to  full  Two  Millions  per  Annum,  whereas 
that  of  his  Brother  did  not  exceed  One  million  Two  hundred  thoufand,  and  this  was  fo  well 
managed  by  him,  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  f.ived  about  Three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Yea;-. 
A  long  Continuance  of  Peace,  an  increafing  as  well  as  extenfive  Commerce,  and  many  other  fa- 
vourable Circumftances  concurred  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country,  and  the  enriching  of  its 
Inhabitants.  The  French  King  having  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nants,  many  Thoufand  Refugees 
Came  over  hither,  who  were  not  only  well  received  and  protected,  but  highly  encouraged  alio 
by  the  King,  on  account  of  their  bringing  with  them  many  valuable  Manufactures.  To  the 
Eaft  India  Company  he  granted  a  new  and  very  ample  Charter,  which  was  the  LCjixth  they  had  re- 
ceived  fince  the  Refforation,  and  at  this  Time  their  Trade  was  fo  llouriihing,  and  their  Credit 
fo  great,  that  they  borrowed  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  at  Three  per  Cent.  He  was  alfo  very 
indulgent  to  the  African  Company,  in  which  while  Duke  of  York  he  had  a  large  Concern.  But 
as  both  thefe  were  exclufive  Charters  by  the  fole  Power  of  the  Crown,  the  Legality  of  them 
wis  difputed,  and  feveral  private  Merchants  endeavouring  on  this  Ground  to  interfere  with  them, 
were  ftiled  Interlopers.  to  the   Navy,  it    was  at  the  Time  he  left  the  Kingdom  in 

admirable  Condition,  confuting  of  One  hundred  and  Seventy-three  VeiTels  of  different  Rates,  for 

[anning  of  which  Forty-two  thoufand  Seamen  were  required.    The  Coinage  during  his  fhort 

in  Gold  Two   Millions  One  hundred  Thirteen   thoufand   Six  hundred   Thirty-nine 

Po    -Is,  and  in  Silwr  Five  hundred    at\d    Eighteen  thoufand  Three  hundred    Sixteen  Pounds. 

inting  together  to  Two  Millions  Six  hundred  Thirty-one  thoufand  Nine  hundred  Fifty-five 
Pom 
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lading  Profperity,  which  was  truly  fortunate  for  the  Nation,  as  fhe  was 
thereby  enabled  to  fupport  foon  after  thofe  glorious  Struggles,  in  which 
fhe  was  involved,  for  the  Prefervation  of  her  own  and  the  Liberties  of 
Europe  c. 

The  Pveign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  opened  with  an  exten- 
five  and  expenfive  War  with  France,  undertaken  and  carried  on  with  great 
Difficulties  for  the  Space  of  Eight  Years.  It  was  however  a  War  of  Ne- 
ceffity  not  of  Ambition,  and  was  fupported  with  a  Spirit  that  did  Honour 
to  the  Nation.  Repeated  Cufloms,  Excifes,  Poll-taxes,  Impofitions  on 
Windows,  Joint-flocks,  Marriages,  Burials,  Manufactures,  and  Land,  bore 
heavy  upon  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  thefe  were  much  aggravated  by  high 
Premiums,  large  Interefl,  Mortgages  for  long  Terms,  and  other  oppref- 
five  Circumftances.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  thefe  Difficulties' 
might  have  been  leffened,  and  fome  of  them  avoided,  but  we  wanted  Ex- 
perience in  Things  of  this  Nature,  and  which  was  frill  worfe,  there  was  a 
Want  of  Unanimity,  and  of  confequence  of  public  Spirit.  The  War  was 
at  firft  unfuccefsful  in   its  Operations,  and  difaftrous  in  its  Confequences ; 

«  It  will  not  be  Time  mifpent  to  enquire  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Effects, 
in  order  to  have  a  clearer  Conception  of  both.    The  Nation   had  been  certainly  in  many  Refpects 
improving  and  growing  more  wealthy  for  at  leaft  Forty  Years  before  the  Reftoration,  and  though 
this  might  and  certainly  did  receive  fome  Check  from  the  Dutch  and  Spanifh  Wars,  and  though 
very  Luge  Sums  might  be  hoarded  in  thofe  Days  of  Confufion,  yet  from  inconteftable  Marks  it 
appeared  that  the   Public  was  ftill  in  a  healthy  State,  and  capable  with  a  competent  Degree  of 
Attention  of' recovering  its  former  Vigour.     Many  excellent  Treatifes  in  regard  to  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,   and  Commerce  were   publifhed,  which  by  explaining  the  true  Principles  of  them 
all  had   fingular  good   Effects.      The  Firft,  becaufe  the  ealieft  Improvements  were  made  in 
Pafture  and  Meadow  Lands,  which  by  taking  in  large  Quantities  of  what  had  been  efleemcd 
vafte  and  barren  Grounds,  occalioned  in  fome  Places  a  Fall  of  Rents,  whence  arofe  the  Clamour 
againft  Iriih  Cattle,  but  the  Rental  of  the  Kingdom  was  raifed,  and  Eflates  in  general  increafed 
in  their  Value.     Corn  continued  dear,  which  gave  the  Firft  Hint  for  giving  a  Bounty  on  Expor- 
tation, as  we  have  thewn  elfewhere.     A  Native  of  the  Low  Countries   brought  over  hither  the 
Secret  of  dying  Woollen  Cloths  to  the  highefi  Perfection,  which  till  then  we  ftill  wanted.     The 
Art  of  making  fine  Glafs  was  at  the  Expence   of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  brought  from  Venice. 
We    became  better  (killed  than  formerly  in  whatever  related  to  Metals.     The  Manufacture  of 
Hats  was  gained.     The  Silk  Trade  became  very  confiderable.  The  Manufactures  of  Linen  and 
Cotton  were  introduced  and  encouraged.     The  Taxes  were  fo  laid  as  to  promote  Circulation, 
which  was  ftill  farther  Increafed  by  the  joint  Stock  Companies,  and  by  the  Loans  to  thern  and  to 
the  Crown.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Two  Dutch  Wars,  the  Plague,  and  the  Fire  of  London  produced 
Lodes   that  have  been  computed   at  Twenty-feven   millions,    which   however  duly    confidered 
amount  to  a  convincing  Proof  of  the  Truth  of  what  hath  been  faid.     For  after  this  our  Com- 
merce augmented  ;  the  City  was  very  foon,  as  well  as  very  fplendidly  rebuilt;  and  the  Number 
of  its  Inhabitants  within  this  Period  increafed    more  than  One  Half.     Add  to  ail    this,    that  our 
Shipping  doubled  in  the  fame  Space,  all  which  could  never  have  happened,  if  Things  had  not 
been  as  we  have  dated  them,  as  in  Points  of  this  Nature  no  Arguments  are  fo  conclufive  as  thole 
.:.  t  atifc  from  Facts. 

bat 
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but  our  Perfeverance  at  length  changed  the  Face  of  Affairs.  The  Action  at 
La  Hogue  was  fatal  to  the  naval  Power  of  France,  her  Commerce  did  not 
enable  her  to  repair  it,  her  Manufactures  declined,  her  Finances  were  gra- 
dually exhauited,  and  the  Peace  of  Ryfwick  clearly  proved  that  fhe  was 
fennble  of  her  decaying  Strength.  On  the  other  Hand  there  were  many 
Gircumftances  that  turned  to  our  Advantage.  The  Bill  of  Rights  de- 
clared and  eitabliihed  our  Conftitution.  The  Minds  of  Men  were  quieted, 
the  Protectant  Intereft  flrengthened  by  the  Toleration,  and  at  the  Clofe  of 
the  Reign  by  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Proteftant  Succeflion.  Some  very 
falutary  Alterations  Were  alio  made  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Juflice.  A 
Bounty  on  the  Exportation  of  Corn  was  fettled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Subject  was  reftored  to  Freedom  in  the  important  Buiinefs  of  working 
Mines,  and  in  the  Midft  of  all  our  DiitrefTes  that  which  threatened  us 
mod,  the  miferable  State  of  our  Money,  was  effectually  removed  by  a  Re- 
coinage.  The  Bank  of  England  was  erected,  and  its  falutary  Operations 
promoted  by  an  Engraffment.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  eftabliihed,  our 
Manufactures  enlarged  at  the  Expence  of  France,  the  Length  of  the  War 
delivering  us  from  a  Trade  with  that  Country,  and  a  Fonunefs  for  its 
Faihions,  which  had  been  highly  detrimental.  In  a  Word,  national  Credit 
gradually  revived,  Circulation  increafed,  and  the  Benefits  flowing  from  it 
began  to  be  underftood.  At  the  Clofe  of  the  Reign  our  Navy  was 
doubled  d. 

At 

d  At  this  great  Crifis,  in  conftqnence  of  the  defpotic  Power  of  her  Monarch,  France  was  be-' 
come  terrible  to  all  Europe,  and  nothing  but  Union  in  Sentiments,  and  tha:  Conjunction  of  In- 
terefts  which  tha  Revolution  brought  about,  could  have  reftrained  its  Force  within  proper  Bounds. 
The  Parliament  having  affigned  their  Majefties  a  Civil  Lift,  undertook  ro  provide  for  the  Ex- 
pences  of  the  War,  which  they  confidered  as  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  Support  of  that  Go- 
vernment which  they  had  eftabiilhed.  As  they  had  the  Power  of  controuling  the  DilDurfementS, 
as  well  as  railing  the  Supplies,  they  were  able  to  proceed  with  Vigour,  and  in  the  Ccmrfe  of 
Thirteen  Years  raifed  the  Sum  of  Fifty-nine  Millions  Two  hundred  Fifty- one  -thoufand  Scvea 
hundred  and  Fifty  two  Pounds  Fourteen  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence.  Put  as  they  judged  it  unfafe 
at  leaft,  if  not  impracticable,  to  raife  the  Sums  requi/ke  within  the  Year,  they  had  Recotti  fe  to 
Loans  at  the  Rate  of  Eigl  t  and  of  Seven  per  Cent,  and  notwithftanding  this,  and  the  granting 
Annuities  at  as  high  or  hifehar  Rates,  they  were  obliged  fometimes  to  give  Premiums,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  whole  Sum  borrowed  amounted  to  Forty-one  Millions  One  hundred  ihpu- 
fand  Seven  hundred  and  Ninety-five  Pounds.  For  the  fatisfying  the  public  Creditors,  they 
mortgaged  Funds  for  long  Terms,  the  Produce  of  which  went  in  Difcharge  botlv  ,  iland 

Intereft.  By  this  Means  there  was  repaid  Tliirty-four  Millions  Thirty-four  thoufand  and 
Eighteen  Pounds.    Among  other  Helps  towards  carrying  on  the  public  Service,  Excl  i  Bills 

were  invented,  but  in  the  Year  1607  Things  were  in  lb  bad  a  State,  thatTalties  were  from  Fifty- 
five  to  Sixty-five  per  Cent.  Difcount,  and  the  Difcount  on  Bank  Notes  at  the  fame  Time  Thir- 
teen or  Fourteen  per  Cent.  At  this  Juncture  the  EngrarTmtnt  took  Place,  which  made  an  Ad- 
dition of  Five  Millions  One  hundred  Sixty  thoufand  Four  hundred  and  Fifty-nine  Pounds  to  tha 
Capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Four  Fifths  of  which  was   fubferibed  in  Ta  d   other  Go- 

vernment Securities,  and  the  remaining  Fifth- in  their  own  Notes  at  Eight  per   Cent,  Int< 
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At  the  Time  Queen  Anne  afcended  the  Throne  the  Nation  was  pre- 
paring for  a  War  on  Motives  of  political  Prudence,  in  order  to  prevent 
France  from  giving  Law  to  us  and  to  the  Reft  of  Europe,  for  which  Pur- 
pofe  the  Grand  Alliance  had  been  formed.  This  War,  into.which  we  foon 
after  entered,  as  it  was  more  exteniive  and  of  longer  Continuance,  fo  it 
was  more  expenfive  than  the  former.  To  fupport  thele  Expences  the  fame 
Methods  were  purfued  that  had  been  taken  in  the  preceding  War,  pro- 
bably from  the  Experience  of  their  Practicability,  though  many  Objec- 
tions had  been  railed  againft  them,  on  account  of  their  bearing  hard  upon 
our  Manufactures,  railing  the  Price  of  NecelTaries,  and  producing  other 
Inconveniencies.  Theft*  however  being  eiteemed  lighter  in  their  Nature 
than  the  Evils  that  were  apprehended  from  what  the  War  was  meant  to 
remove,  occaiioned  their  being  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  the  great  Suc- 
cefs  of  our  Arms  made  them  more  tolerable  to  the  People.  Befides  this 
there  were  other  Circumftances  that  contributed  to  keep  up  their  Spirits. 
Several  Laws  were  made  of  vifible  Utility  to  the  Public,  fuch  as  for  the 
preventing  the  Alienation  of  Crown  Lands,  the  encouraging  Tillage  and 
Manufactures  of  different  Kinds,  the  promoting  inland  and  foreign  Trade, 
by  a  Variety  of  falutary  Meafures  of  which  we  have  already  taken  Notice. 
Some  Obftructions  were  removed  that  impeded  the  free  Courfe  of  Juftice, 
a  farther  Security  given  to  the  Freedom  of  Parliament,  by  requiring  certain 
Proportions  of  landed  Intereft  as  a  Qualification  for  the. becoming  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ploufe  of  Commons.  We  may  add  to  this  the  Union  between 
the  Two  Nations  fo  often  attempted  without  Effect,  and  now  happily  con- 
cluded. Some  juft  Steps  were  likewife  taken  for  promoting  the  Wel- 
fare of  Ireland,  for  encouraging  the  Commerce  of  our  Colonies,  and  the 
bringing  from  thence  naval  Stores,  and  to  alii  ft  thefe  by  facilitating  general 
Correfpondence,  a  new  Form  was  given  to  the  Poft-office,  which  diffufed 
the  Benefits  arifing  from  it  through  all  the  Britifh  Dominions,  and  as  a 
Proof  of  the  profperous  State  of  the  Nation,  notwithstanding  the  vaft 
Charges  fhe  had  fuftained,  the  legal  Rate  of  Intereft  was  reduced  from  Six 
to  Five  per  Cent e. 

King 

which  in  a  very  fliort  Space  brought  every  Thing  into  Order  with  the  Afliftance  of  the  Re- 
coinage  at  the  Tower,  and  at  the  Mints  eftablifhed  at  Briitol,  Chefter,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and 
York,  in  all  which  were  coined  Six  Millions  Four  hundred  Thirty-live  thoufand  Thirty  nine 
Pounds,  and  the  total  Coinage  in  this  Reign  both  of  Gold  and  Silver  amounted  to  Ten  Millions 
Five  hundred  and  Eleven  thoufand  Nine  hundred  and  Sixty-three  Pounds,  and  the  Whole  of 
the  Debt  was  by  the  Means  before-mentioned  reduced  to  Ten  Millions  Sixty-fix  thoufand  Seven 
hundred  and  Seventy- feven  Pounds. 

e  The  fame  Pro.  ifion  was  made  for  the  Queen  upon  her  Acceflion  as  had  been  granted  to  King 
William,  viz.  Seven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  out  of  which  the  Queen  gave  Onehuu- 
died  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year  towards  the  Expences  of  the  War.  She  was  likewife  impovvered  to 
fettle  One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  and  the  Palaces  of  Kenfington  and  Southampton 

upon 
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Kino  George  the  Firft,  in  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  came  to  the 
Succeflion  on  the  Demife  of  the  Queen.  But  he  had  not  been  long  feated 
on  the  Throne  before  a  formidable  Rebellion  broke  out,  which  however 
though  fpeedily  fuppreiTed,  occafioned  the  making  fome  fevere  Laws  for 
preferving  the  public  Tranquillity.  Soon  after  a  Mifunderftanding  arofe 
with  Sweden,  and  the  unfettled  State  of  Things  in  Europe  gave  Occafion 
to  the  quadruple  Alliance,  which  brought  on  a  War  with  Spain,  and 
the  Deffruftion  of  the  naval  Force  of  that  Kingdom.  Some  Differences 
we  likewife  had  with  RulTia,  and  their  Imperial  and  Catholic  MajefHes 
having  concluded  a  Treaty  at  Vienna,  his  Majefty  thought  proper  to  coun- 
terbalance this,  by  what  was  {tiled  The  Treaty  of  Hanover.  Thefe  Dif- 
putes  made  it  requisite  to  fend  Fleets  into  the  Baltic,  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  to  the  Coafts  of  Spanifh  America,  which,  though  expensive, 
feem  to  have  anfwered  the  Ends  intended  by  them,  by  preventing  the 
Mifchiefs  with  which  we  were  threatened,  fo  that  we  had  no  War  of  any 
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upon  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  cafe  he  furvived  her.  The  Money  requifite  for  carrying  on 
the  War  was  raifed  upon  eafier  Terms  than  in  the  preceding  Reign,  as  public  Credit  was  now 
better  eftablilhcd.  As  in  order  to  effect  this  the  great  Companies  were  equally  ready  and  ufeful, 
they  were  treated  with  gieat  Indulgence.  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  were  thoroughly  eftablifhed  in  the  Beginning  of  her  Reign,  and  their  Capital  after- 
wards augmented  to  Three  Millions  Two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  the  Intereft  of  this  Sum 
being  reduced  from  Six  to  Five  per  Cent.  The  Bank  having  discharged  the  great  Sum  engrafted 
in  the  former  Reign,  and  being  very  feiviceable  in  circulating  Exchequer  Bills,  were  allowed  to 
increafe  their  Capital  to  upwards  of  Six  Millions  and  a  Half,  and  their  Term  prolonged  to  the 
Year  1746.  After  the  Cooclufion  of  the  War  the  South  Sea  Company  was  erected,  with  a  Ca- 
pital of  between  Nine  and  Ten  Millions,  compofed  of  a  Subfcription  of  public  Debts,  on  the 
fame  Plan  with  the  Engraftment  on  the  Bank  Stock  in  the  Reign  of  King  William.  At  the 
Union  the  Produce  of  the  Cuftoms  in  England  was  ftated  at  One  Million  Three  hundred  Forty- 
one  thoufand  Five  hundred  and  Fifty-nine  Pounds,  and  the  Excife  at  Nine  hundred  Forty-fevea 
thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Two  Pounds  per  Annum.  In  the  Courfe  of  the  War  the  French 
Marine,  which  had  been  once  fo  formidable,  was  in  a  great  Meafure  ruined,  whereas  ours  was 
greatly  increafed,  moft  of  our  Manufactures  were  exceedingly  improved,  many  new  Oues  erected, 
and  our  Commerce  in  general  and  with  the  Colonies  in  particular  much  extended.  The  Sup- 
plies granted  amounted  to  Sixty-nine  Millions  Eight  hundred  Fiftten  thoufand  Four  hundred  and 
Fifty-fcven  Pounds  Eleven  Shillings  and  Three  Pence  Half-penny.  The  Expences  of  the  War 
were  fbted  by  the  CommiiTioners  for  taking  the  public  Accounts  at  Sixty-five  Millions  Eight 
hundred  Fifty-three  thoufand  Seven  hundred  Ninety-nine  Pounds  Eight  Shillings  and  Seven 
Pence  Halfpenny.  The  Coinage  in  this  Reign  amounted  to  Two  Millions  Six  hundred  Ninety- 
one  thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Twenty-fix  Pounds. 

t  At  the  Acceffion  of  King  George  the  Firft  the  Parliament  gave  his  Majefty  a  Revenue  of 
Seven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum  in  clear  Money  to  defray  the  Expences  of  his  Ci'i' 
Lift,  and  affigned  for  this  the  Funds  that  had  been  given  to  his  Royal  PredecefTors.  But  it  beii 
found  that  thefe  Funds  were  incumbered  with  feveral  Charges  and  Penfions  to  the  Amount  in  the 
Whole  of  Two  hundred  and  Seventy-fix  thoufand  Eight  hundred  Pounds  per  Annum,  it  was 
in  requifite  to  aifign  the  annual  Sum  of  One  hundred  and  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds  from 
'  v  Fund  to  make  up  the  Seven  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  in  clear  Money.  As  ample  as  this 
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The  bringing  the  Funds  into  proper  Order  for  the  effectual  Sup- 
port of  public  Credit  was  often  recommended  from  the  Throne  as  a  Point 
of  the  higheft  Importance,  and  was  for  fome  Years  profecuted  with  fb 
much  Prudence,  as  to  produce  a  Reduction  in  the  Intereft  paid  to  the 
public  Creditors  3.  This  Succefs  however  made  Way  for  that  Calamitous 
Project  called  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  which  under  a  Variety  of  fallacious  Pre- 
tences ruined  the  Fortunes  of  Multitudes,  and  brought  no  fmall  Difgrace 
upon  the  State.  The  mod  effectual  Remedies  were  as  fpeedily  applied  as 
poflible,  and  by  Degrees  the  Evils  this  Project  had  introduced  were  fo 
thoroughly  removed,  that  public  Credit  revived,  and  the  national  Intereft 
was  at  length  reduced  from  Five  to  Four  per  Cent,  which  washighly  beneficial 
to  Society  h.     There  were  likewife  feveral  good  Laws  made  for  preventing 

Delays 

Provision  might  feem,  it  was  found  neceflary  in  the  ComTe  of  this  Reign  to  grant  about  One 
Million  for  paying  the  Debts  of  the  Civil  Lift.  The  Whole  of  the  Supplies  raifed  during  the  Life 
of  this  Monarch  for  the  public  Service  amounted  to  Thirty-five  Millions  Pour  hundred  Forty- 
eight  thoufand  One  hundred  and  Thirty-five  Pounds.  At  the  Time  of  the  King's  Demife 
the  public  Debt  was  about  Fifty  Millions.  The  Coinage  during  his  Reign  amounted  to  Eight 
Millions  Seven  hundred  Twenty-five  thoufand  Nine  hundred  and  Twenty-one  Pounds.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  to  remark  that  in  the  Year  1718  there  was  a  Coinage  of  Nineteen  thoufand  Five 
hundred  and  Eighty  Pounds  in  Quarter  Guineas. 

g  The  State  of  the  public  Funds  was  at  this  Time,  as  indeed  it  is  at  all  Times,  a  Matter  of 
the  utmoft  Confequence.  We  have  before  obferved,  that  in  the  Reduction  of  legal  Intereft  at 
the  Clofe  of  the  Queen's  Reign  from  Six  to  Five  per  Cent,  there  was  an  Exception  m  favour  of 
the  Stipulations  made  with  the  public  Creditors.  But  the  Situation  of  Things  being  much  al- 
tered, it  was  thought  both  reafonable  and  practicable  to  relieve  the  Public  in  this  Refpeft,  as 
well  as  in  another,  which  was  then  confidered  as  a  great  Inconvenience  on  account  of  the  Num- 
ber of  private  Perfons  holding  Annuities  at  high  Intereft,  with  whom  it  was  difficult  to  treat  fe- 
parately.  But  the  engrafting  Aft  in  the  Reign  of  King  William,  and  the  Mode  of  eftablifhing 
the  South  Sea  Company  in  the  Queen's  Time  affording  Precedents,  there  palled  in  the  Third 
Year  of  this  King,  Three  Afts  known  by  the  Names  of  the  General  Fund  Aft,  the  Bank  and  the 
South  Sea  Afts.  By  the  Firft  of  thefe  fuch  as  held  Annuities  were  allowed  to  fubferibe  them 
into  the  Bank  Stock,  and  to  receive  Five  per  Cent,  for  the  future.  By  the  other  Two  Afts  the 
Bank  (excepting  their  original  Fund)  and  the  South  Sea  Company  agreed  to  reduce  refpeftively 
the  Intereft  they  received  from  the  Public,  from  Six  to  Five  per  Cent,  and  to  advance,  the 
former  Two  Millions  and  a  Half,  the  latter  Two  Millions,  to  pay  fuch  of  the  private  Creditors 
as  chofe  rather  to  accept  their  Money,  than  to  continue  it  at  the  reduced  Intereft.  This  had  fo 
good  an  Effect,  that  upwards  of  Nine  Millions  and  a  Half  were  fubferibed  into  the  Bank, 
and  thofe  who  chofe  to  receive  their  Money  were  paid  with  lefs  than  Five  hundred  Pounds. 

Jl  The  great  Succefs  attending  the  Subfcription  to  the  Bank  before-mentioned,  and  another 
Operation  ot  the  fame  Kind  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  excited  a  ftrong  Defire  of  putting  all 
the  Reft  of  the  public  Debts,  if  poflible,  into  fuch  a  State  as  might  render  it  prafticable  to  pay 
them  in  fo  ne  reafonable  Time.  Thefe  Debts  were  of  Two  Kinds,  Irredeemables  and  Redeem- 
able?. The  former  were  alfo  of  Two  different  Sorts,  fome  for  very  long  Terms,  others  for  a 
.r  Number  of  .Years,  which  taken  together,  coft  the  Public  very  near  Eight  hundred  thou- 
fand Ponnds  per  Aonum.  The  latter  were  alio  of  Two  Sorts,  that  is,  Annuities  bearing  Five 
per  Cent,  and  others  Four  per  Cent,  amounting  together  to  upwards  of  Sixteen  Millions  and  a 
Half.  A  Propofa!  was  made  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  take  in  the  Whole  by  the  Confent  of 
t  Proprietors,  and  for  the  Liberty  of  doing  this  they  offered  a  large  Sum  to  the  Public.  Upon 
tnis  the  Bank  offered  Five  Millions  for  the  Bargain.      But  the  South  Sea  Company  outbid  them, 
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Delays  in  the  Courts  of  Juflice,  for  abolishing  pretended  priveleged  Places, 
a  Grievance  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  was  now  effectually  removed, 
and  for  giving  Eafe  to  Sheriffs  in  the  paffing  their  Accounts,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  public  Utility.  Care  was  likewifc  taken  of  the  general 
Tranquillity  by  effectually  fuppreiling  Pirates  Abroad,  by  feveral  Laws 
againft  Deer  Stealers,  and  Perfons  committing  Ads  of  Violence  in  Dif- 
guife,  as  alfo  for  fupprefTing  Smuggling,  which  had  rofe  to  an  enor- 
mous Height. 

The  Woollen,  Linnen,  and  Silk  Manufactures  were  promoted,  regulated, 
and  encouraged  by  feveral  Statutes ;  and  the  wearing  printed  Calicoes  to 
the  Prejudice  of  our  own  Manufactures  prevented.  There  was  much  At- 
tention paid  to  the  Fifheries  of  North  Britain,  and  a  particular  Treaty  made 
with  the  City  of  Hamburgh  in  refpect  to  their  pickled  Herrings.  The 
like  Notice  was  extended  to  the  Government  and  Trade  of  Ireland,  and 
many  Favours  granted  to  the  Colonies  in  order  to  preferve  a  ufeful  Sup- 
ply of  Timber  for  Ship  Building,  encouraging  the  Making  of  Pitch,  Tar, 
Turpentine,  and  other  naval  Stores.  But  what  may  be  juftly  fliled  the  pe- 
culiar Honour  of  this  Reign,  was  the  exempting  mofh  of  our  native  Com- 
modities from  Duties  on  Exportation,  an  heavy  and  mod  impolitic  Bur- 
den, and  at  the  fame  Time  the  Duties  were  abolifhed  on  a  great  Variety  of 
foreign  Drugs  imported  for  the  Ufe  of  Dyers,  which  gave  no  fmall  Affif- 

and  obtained  an  Act  in  the  Sixth  of  the  King,  upon  fuch  Terms  as  would  have  colt  them 
Seven  Millions,  and  likewife  agreed  that  at  Midiummer  1727  the  Intereft  of  their  whole 
Capital  lhould  be  reduced  from  Five  to  Four  per  Cent.  This  was  mod  certainly  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  Public,  and  the  Terms  they  propofed  to  the  Proprietors  of  thefe  Debts  were 
fo  fpecious,  that  upwards  of  Twenty-fix  Millions  were  actually  fubferibed,  and  the  Capital 
of  the  Company  thereby  raifed  to  upwards  of  Thirty-feven  Millions.  On  the  Conclusion, 
and  even  before  the  Conclufion  of  this  Bargain,  South  Sea  Stock  rofe  to  Three  hundred  per 
Cent.  This  Madnefs  was  cherifhed  by  taking  in  a  Money  Subfcription  at  Three  hundred,  a  Second 
at  Four  hundred,  a  Third  and  Fourth  at  One  Thoufand  per  Cent,  each,  to  which  Price  Stock 
had  gradually  rifen.  The  Company  alfo  made  Loans  upon  their  Stock  and  declared  very  high 
Dividends,  and  thefe  for  a  'Perm  of  Years.  The  Fallacy  with  refpect  to  the  public  Creditors  lay 
in  paying  them  for  their  Property  in  Stock  at  a  very  high  Price,  fo  that  when  the  Infatuation  was 
over  they  found  themfelves  by  the  Fall  of  that  Stock  in  a  deplorable  Condition.  The  Parliament 
took  feveral  Methods  for  their  Relief,  in  confequence  of  which  the  Proprietors  of  the  Redeem- 
able Debts  had  fomewhat  more  than  Fifty-five  per  Cent.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Irredcemables 
had  better  Terms,  and  the  old  Proprietors  of  South  Sea  Stock  had  upwards  of  Fifty-five  per 
Cent,  added  to  their  refpective  Capitals.  The  Public  loft  the  Ssven  Millions  that  had  been  promifed, 
but  upon  the  Whole  were  no  Lofers  by  this  Project,  iince  thereby  upwards  of  Twelve  Millions 
of  the  Irredcemables  were  converted  into  South  Sea  Stock,  and  the  Intereft  at  the  Term  before 
mentioned  was  to  be  reduced  to  Four  per  Cent.  It  would  have  required  a  Volume  to  difcufs 
this  Matter  thoroughly,  but  it  is  hoped  that  wh.u  is  here  faid  will  bo  fuftkient  to  explain  the 
Text. 
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tance  to  our  Manufactures,  which  Indulgences  were  recommended  from 
the  Throne '•• 

At  the  Acceflion  of  King  George  the  Second,  the  political  Hemilphere 
of  Europe  was  overcaft  with  very  thick  Clouds,  for  difperfing  which  we 
entered  into  a  long  Train  of  Negotiations.  Preliminaries  in  a  little  Time 
were  figned  with  his  Catholic  Majefty.  A  Congrefs  for  difcufling  all  Dif- 
putes  was  afterwards  held  at  SoifTons.  To  this  fucceeded  the  Treaty  of  Se- 
ville, and  in  order  to  execute  the  Engagements  contracted  thereby  we 
were  obliged  to  conclude  another  Treaty  at  Vienna,  by  which  we  gua- 
rantied the  Succeflion  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Houle  of  Auftria  agreeable 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  all  the  Com- 
plaifance  that  had  been  fhewn  them,  continued  to  take  our  Ships  in 
America  under  Colour  of  their  being  employed  in  an  illicit  Trade,  and  for 
compromiling  the  Difputes  on  this  Head  we  concluded,  after  many  te- 
dious Altercations,  a  pacific  Inftrument  ftiled  a  Convention.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent Tranfaclions  involved  us  in  a  very  confiderable  Expence,  by  obliging 
us  to  keep  foreign  Troops  in  our  Pay,  granting  Subfidies  to  feveral  Princes, 
and  employing  large  Sums  to  facilitate  our  Viev/s  with  refpect  to  different 
Courts. 

By  thefe  Means  however  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  we  avoided  an 
actual  War,  and  thereby  gained  Time  to  make  Abundance  of  necefiary 
Regulations  for  the  vifible  Benefit  of  the  Nation,  by  fome  convenient 
Provifions  in  refpect  to  the  Funds,  by  taking  Meafures  to  fecure  their 
Stability,  and  by  Difcharging  feveral  Millions  of  the  public  Debt.  Many 
prudent  Laws  were  alio  enacted  for  the  Support,  Encouragement,  and  Ex- 
tenfion  of  our  Manufactures,  as  alfo  in  regard  to  the  Fifheries.  Great 
Attention  v/as  paid  to  the  interior  Police  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Emenda- 
tion of  the  Laws  in  feveral  Refpects,  and  particularly  by  putting  all   the 

•  The  Statute  referred  to  in  the  Text  is  the  8th  Geo.  I.  cap.  15,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  Tha: 
from  and  after  Lady-day  1722,  the  Subfidies  and  other  Duties  payable  on  the  Exportation  of  any 
Goods  or  Merchandize  of  the  Product  or  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  Ihould  ceafe  and  deter- 
mine, except  thofe  payable  on  the  Exportation  of  Allum,  Lead,  Lead  Ore,  Tin,  Leather 
tanned,  Copperas,  Coals,  Wool  Cards,  white  Woollen  Cloths,  Lapis  Calaminaris,  Skins  of  all 
Sorts,  Glue,  Coney  Hair  or  Wool,  Hares  Wool,  Hair  of  all  Sorts,  Horfes,and  Litharge  of  Lead.  Then 
as  to  Importation,  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Drugs  and  foreign  Goods  ufed  in  Dyeing  were  in  this  Act 
particularly  enumerated  and  made  free  from  all  Duties,  but  if  again  exported,  to  pay  upon  Ex- 
portation Sixpence  in  the  Pound  ad  Valorem,  according  to  the  Rates  fixed  by  this  Act.  The 
Duties  upon  Importation  alfo  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Goods  were  reduced,  upon  Beaver  Skins  from 
Sixteen  Pence  to  Sixpence  per  Skin,  upon  Pepper  from  One  Shilling  and  Eleven  Pence  Half- 
penny per  Pound  to  Four  Pence  per  Pound,  upon  Mace  from  Ten  Shillings  to  Three  Shillings, 
on  Cloves  from  Five  Shillings  to  Two  Shillings,  and  on  Nutmegs  from  Four  Shillings  to  One 
Shilling  and  Six  Pence  per  Pound. 

Proceedings 
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Proceedings  in  our  Courts  of  JuRice  into  Englifh.  The  like  Care  was 
extended  in  moftof  thefe  Particulars  to  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  In- 
duftry  cherifhed  in  every  Part  of  the  Britifh  Dominions.  The  Welfare  of 
the  Colonies  was  likewife  confidered,  feveral  Bounties  continued,  fome 
new  Ones  granted,  more  efpecially  in  regard  to  naval  Stores,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  that  Meafures  were  taken  to  render  them  ufeful  to  themfelves 
and  to  their  Mother  Country,  the  Legiflature  provided  likewife  by  proper 
Reftriclions  againlt  fuch  Practices  amongft  them  as  might  be  prejudicial 
to  her  Interests  k.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  Pains  taken,  and  the  many 
different  Methods  tried  in  fo  many  Years  to  prevent  the  Interruption  of 
Peace,  it  was  at  length  found  neceffary,  for  the  Support  of  the  Honour 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Freedom  of  our  Commerce,  to  enter  into  a  War 
with  Spain. 

At  the  Beginning  of  this  War,  our  Squadron  in  America  took  Porto 
Bello,  which  flruck  the  Spaniards  with  great  Confirmation.  But  we 
were  not  fo  fortunate  in  our  Attempt  upon  Carthagena,  or  in  fome  other 
naval  Enterprizes.  However  fo  long  as  we  were  iingly  engaged  againft 
Spain,  and  of  confequence  carried  on  all  our  Operations  by  Sea,  the  War 
was  lefs  burthenfome  to  us,  and  more  diftre'ffing  to  our  Enemy.  But  the  Death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  exciting  a  War  in  Germany,  in  which 
we  were  obliged  to  take  Part,  the  Difpute  became  more  complicated,  and 
of  courfe  more  expensive  and  more  doubtful  in  its  Event.     The  Battle  of 

k  At  the  Entrance  of  this  Monarch's  Reign  the  Parliament  fettled  his  Civil  Lift  in  fuch  a  Man- 
ner, as  that  if  the  feveral  Funds,  which  were  the  fame  granted  to  his  Royal  Father,  fhould  not 
produce  Eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  the  Deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  to  his  Majefly. 
The  Total  of  the  Supplies  within  this  Period  of  Thirteen  Years  amounted  to  Forty-three  Mil- 
lions Seven  hundred  Twenty-eight  thoufand  Seven  hundred  Twenty-nine  Pounds.  The  Eaft 
India  Company,  befides  a  confiderable  Sum  paid  for  the  renewing  her  Charter,  confented  to  the 
Reduction  cf  Intereft  on  her  Capital  from  Five  to  Four  per  Cent.  The  Proprietors  of  South 
Sea  Stock  were,  at  their  own  Requeft,  permitted  to  convert  Three-fourths  of  their  Capital  into 
Annuities,  ftiled  New  Annuities,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  Old,  the  whole  Capital,  fome  Years 
before  having  been  divided  into  One  Moiety  Stosk,  and  the  other  Moiety  Annuities.  A  Law  was 
likewife  pafled  to  prevent  Stockjobbing,  and  the  Mifchiefs  attending  it.  Great  Encouragement 
Was  given  to  the  Manufacture  of  Britifh  Sail  Cloth,  a  Thing  in  many  Refpects  of  the  greateil 
Confequence  to  the  Nation.  The  moft  effectual  Means  were  employed  for  promoting  the 
Whale  Fifhery  which  was  become  fo  much  the  more  neceffary,  as  it  had  failed  when  attempted  by 
the  South  Sea  Company.  The  feveral  Proprietors  of  Carolina  (except  the  late  Fail  of  Granville) 
furrendered  their  Charter  for  a  valuable  Confideration,  and  the  Province  was  divided  into  Two 
Royal  Governments  with  very  happy  Effefts.  The  new  Colony  of  Georgia  was  fettled.  The 
free  Exportation  of  Rice  to  all  Places  South  of  Cape  Finifterre  was  permitted,  which  hath  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Two  Colonies  laft-inentioned.  An  Act  alfo  paflfed  for  encouraging  the 
Sugar  Colonies.  By  another  Statute  effectual  Means  were  provided  for  the  fpeedy  Recovery  of 
Debts  due  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Plantations  to  the  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
Law  was  likewife  made  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of  Hats  manufactured  in  any  of  tht  Co- 
lonies. 

4  A  2  Dettingen 
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Dettingen  was  very  glorious  to  our  Arms,  and  fo  alio  was  the  naval  En- 
gagement near  Toulon,  in  which  the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
were  beaten,  and  might  have  been  deftroyed.  Our  Enemies  feniible  of 
their  Inferiority  inftigated  a  Rebellion  here,  which  operated  in  their 
Favour,  as  a  Diverfion,  but  was  very  quickly  crufhed.  The  War  on  the 
Continent  was  then  refumed  with  Vigour.  The  Battles  of  Fontenoy  and 
Laval  fhewed  the  Valour  of  our  Troops  ;  and  though  the  French  were 
in  fome  Inftances  fuccefsful  againft  our  Allies,  yet  they  began  to  be  weary 
of  the  War,  more  efpecially  after  we  rendered  ourfelves  Mafters  of  the  Me 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  threatened  both  their  Dominions  on  the  Continent  of 
America  and  their  Iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  with  formidable  Invasions, 
which  however  was  prevented  by  a  Peace  that  put  all  Parties  nearly  in 
the  fame  Condition  they  were  at  the  Time  of  the  Commencement  of 
Hoftilities. 

Yet  our  Councils  were  not  fo  entirely  occupied  with  Military  Affairs  as  to 
neglect  our  domeftic  Concerns.  For  as  at  the  Beginning  of  the  War  pro- 
per Meafures  were  purfued  to  procure  the  Seamen  requifite  for  our  feve- 
ral  Fleets,  fo  at  the  fame  Time  veryjuft  Precautions  were  taken  to  render 
this  as  little  detrimental  as  pofiible  to  our  commercial  Navigation.  The 
'Teat  Companies  continued  to.be  very  ufeful  in  raifing  the  neceffary  Sup- 
plies, and  in  raifing  them  on  eafy  Terms.  Salutary  Laws  were  palled 
for  promoting  our  Manufactures,  particularly  Sail  Cloth,  already  become 
very  confiderable  from  former  Bounties.  The  Linnen  Manufactories  in 
North  Britain  and  Ireland  were  confidered  with  Attention  and  liberally 
encouraged.  A  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  a  Company  formed  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  Progrefs  of  the  Firft,  and  the  moft  effectual  Means  ufed  for 
fupporting  the  latter.  The  Colonies  likewife  continued  to  be  confidered 
by  Legiflature,  and  the  Alacrity  and  Courage  they  had  fhewn  in  the  Re- 
duction of  Cape  Breton,  met,  as  it  merited,  with  proper  Regard,  as  well 
as  Applaufe  from  the  Mother  Country.  The  Province  of  South  Caro- 
lina having  (truck  into  the  Culture  of  Indigo,  a  Bounty  was  granted  for 
its  Support,  which  hath  been  attended  with  great  Effects.  The  moft  li- 
beral Methods  were  ufed  to  increafe  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  the 
Plantations  by  inviting  foreign  Proteftants  to  fettle  in  them,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  People  there  from  being  impofed  on  by  plaufible  Projects,  a 
Stop  was  put  to  Banks  when  on  the  Point  of  being  erected-1. 

The 

'  The  War  with  Spain,  which  began -by  the  Court  of  Madrid's  refufing  to  pay  what  had  been 
Stipulated  by  the  Convention,  unlefs  the  South  Sea  Company  complied  with  a  certain  Demand  made 
on  them  by  the  Court  of  Spain,  was  declared  here  October  19th  1739.  In  the  Three  Years  which 
the  naval  War  continued,  the  Supplies  voted  amounted  to  Sixteen  Millions,  Six  hundred  Fifty-three 

thoufand 
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The  Treaty  of  Alx-la-chapelle,  and  even  the  Definitive  Treaty  with 
Spain,  though   they  delivered  us  from  many   Inconveniencies   and  al!  the 
Hazards  of  War,  left  us  ftill  under  fuch  Embarraffments  and  Apprehen- 
fions  as  created  greater  Expences  than  had  been  ufual  in  Time  of  Peace,  and 
hindered  in  fome  Meafure    thofe  Alleviations  of  public  Burdens,   that  in 
fuch  a  Seafon  might  have  been  expected.     In  this  pacific  Period,  compre- 
hending the  Space  of  about  Six  Years,  it  muff,  be  however  acknowledged 
that  feveral  prudent  Meafures  were  taken  for  the  public  Benefit,  and  that 
thefe  were  attended  with  confiderable  Succefs.     The  farther  Reduction  of 
Interefl  on  the  public  Funds,  a  Meafure  which  but  a  few  Years  before  -had 
been  in  Agitation,  and  then  laid  afide,  was  refumed  and  carried  into  Exe- 
cution, which  demonftrated  at  once  the  Spirit  and  the  Subftance  of  the 
Nation.     The  favourable  Opportunity  was  taken  of  relieving  the  People  of 
North  Britain    from    the  Hardfhips  they  laboured  under  from  their  an- 
cient Tenures,  and  by  the  fame  wife  Provifions  that  were  thought  ne- 
ceiTary  for  preventing  future  Disturbances  in  that  Part  of  the  lfland,  the 
moft  effectual  Encouragements  were  given  to  almoft  every  Species  of  In- 
dustry, and  the  great   Hopes    that  were  conceived  from  thefe  Expedients 
were  very  fpeedily,  as  well  as  very  perceptibly  accomplifhed.     The    At- 
tention of  the  Legiflature  was  likewife  (hewn  afrefli  in  the  Support  of  thofe 
Manufactures  which  had  been  railed  by  former  Bounties.     They  ftill  ex- 
tended their  Care  and  Protection  alio  to  the  Fisheries,  becaufe  the  Si- 
tuation they  were  in  evidently  required  Affiftance.     The  Colony  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  had   been  too   much   and  too  long   neglected,    began  to  be 
fettled  at  a  large  Expence,  and  other  Steps  were  taken  to  promote  thofe 

thoufand  Six  hundred  Seventy-two  Pounds.  After  we  were  involved  in  continental  Meafures,  which 
was  before  France  declared  War  again;!  us,  the  Supplies  in  the  Space  of  Six  Years  amounted  to 
Forty-feven  Millions  Three  hundred  Seventy-nine  thoufand  Two  hundred  Eighty-five  Pounds. 
The  Supplies  in  the  whole  Nine  Years  came  to  Sixty-four  Millions  Thirty-two  thoufand  Nine 
hundred  Fifty- feven  Pounds.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-chapelle  was  concluded  October  i  ith  1748, 
by  which  the  French  reftored  to  us  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  we  did  to  them  the  Ifle 
of  CapeEreton  The  Difputes  between  us  and  Spain  were  not  very  long  after  adjufted  by  what 
was  called  the  Definitive  Treaty,  and  thereby  a;  Period  was  put  to  the  Ailiento  with  the'  South. 
Sea  Company,  and  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  given  in  full  Satisfaction  for  her 
Claims.  The  public  Debt  at  the  Clofe  of  the  War  wis  fwelled  to  above  Seventy-four  Millions, 
which  in  the  ^  ear  1740  was  fomewhat  under  Forty  fix  Millions.  Within  this  Period,  our 
Taxes  were  alfo  very  confiderably  increafed  in  the  feveral  Branches  of  Cuftoms,  Excife,  and 
Inland  Duties,  which  could  not  fail  of  checking  in  fome  degree  both  domeftic  Induftry  and  fo- 
reign Commerce.  I;  hath  been  before  remarked,  that  the  original  Capital  of  the  Bank  being 
One  million  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  ftill  continued  at  Six  per  Cent,  but  upon  a  Prolonga- 
tion of  her  Charter  the  Company  advanced  the  like  Sum  upon  the  fame  Annuity,  which  reduced 
the  Intereft  on  both  to  Three  per  Cent.  The  Eaft:  India  Company  alfo  advanced  a  Million  at  the 
fajne  Intereft.  Farther  Bounties  during  this  Juncture  were  granted  on  the  Exportation  of  Bririfh 
and  Irifh  Linnen,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  in  the  Space 
of  Fifty-two  Years  the  Exportation  of  that  Commodity  advanced  in  its  Value  from  Six  thou*  - 
fund  Pounds  to  Six. hundred  thoufand  Pounds  annually,  and  hath  been  increalingever  fince. 

Enterprizeis 
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Enterprlzes  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  Plantations  which  were  calculated  for 
their  own  and  for  the  Benefit  of  Great  Britain,  and  thefe  had  and  continue 
frill  to  have  very  happy  Confequences  in  refpect  to  both.  We  may  add 
to  all  this  the  Zeal  of  Individuals  for  promoting  the  public  Intereft  which 
appeared  in  feveral  Inflances  and  afforded  indiiputabie  Teftimonies  of  that 
heroic  Genius,  which  is  the  diftinguiihing  Characleriftic  of  a  free  People, 
and  which,  though  confined  to  their  own  Country  and  their  own  Con- 
cerns, does  them  more  Honour  than  the  mod  extenlive  Conquefts  «. 

From  Purfuits  of  tins  Nature  the  Attention  of  the  Nation  was  di- 
verted by  the  Dangers  impending  over  her  Colonies,  from  apparent  Marks 
of  the  Jealoufy  and  Ambition  of  the  French,  who  law  with  equal  Envy 
and  Regret  the  continual  Advantages  we  derived  from  them.  The  Dis- 
putes that  began  in  that  Part  of  the  World  foon  brought  on  a  War,  the 
mod  extenfive  and  the  mod  expenlive  in  which  we  were  ever  engaged, 
attended  with  a  Variety  of  interefling  Events  in  every  Part  of  the  Globe, 

m  The  Incumbrances  left  upon  us  by  the  War,  the  Difcharge  of  a  large  Navy  Debt,  Defi- 
ciencies on  new-created  Funds,  SubJldies  to  foreign  Princes,  and  the  Charges  incurred  by  con- 
ducting Fortifications  in  America,  were  the  Caufes  of  thole  extraordinary  Expences  mentioned 
in  the  Text,  ib  that  the  Supplies  in  thefe  Six  Years  amounted  to  Twenty-one  Millions  Eight 
hundred  Ninety-five  thoufand  Six  hundred  and  Eleven  Pounds.  Belides  the  Reduction  of  In- 
terefi on  the  Funds  to  Three  per  Cent,  which  though  it  did  not  take  Place  immediately,  was 
a  very  extraordinary  Thing,  confidering  the  Charges  which  the  Nation  had  fo  lately  born,  fome 
other  Alterations  were  made  in  refpect  to  the  public  Companies.  Thefe  were  with  a  View  to 
relieve  Commerce  from  the  Reflxaints  that  were  fuppofed  to  be  prejudicial  to  it.  The  Terms  of 
Admiffion  into  the  Turky  Company  were  made  eafier,  as  well  as  the  Manner  of  trading,  in  Hopes 
of  reftoring  it  to  its  former  Vigour.  The  old  African  Company  was  diflblved  at  no  fmall  Ex- 
pence  to  the  Public,  and  a  new  One  fubflituted  upon  a  more  free  and  enlarged  Eicablifhment. 
The  Duties  upon  China  Silk  were  reduced,  farther  Bounties  were  allowed  in  Favour  of  Britifh 
Sail  Cloth,  the  like  was  done  with  refpect  to  Britifh  Linnen.  In  a  former  Note  we  have  fhewn 
the  Effects  of  thefe  Bounties  in  refpect  to  Ireland,  it  may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  men- 
tion here  the  furprifing  Progrefs  of  this  Manufacture  in  North  Britain.  The  Board  of  Truf- 
tees  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fifheries,  Manufactures,  and  Improvements,  was  confiituted  by 
Authority  of  Parliament,  A.  D.  1727,  and  the  next  Year  the  Linnen  made  for  Sale  was 
2,183,978  Yards,  in  Value  One  hundred  Three  thoufand  Three  hundred  and  Twelve  Pounds,  and 
in  A.  D.  1754  (that  is,  in  the  Space  of  Twenty-fevtn  Years)  the  Quantity  of  Linnen  made  was 
8,914,369  Yards,  and  its  Value  Four  hundred  Six  thoufand  Eight  hundred  and  Sixteen  Pounds. 
The  Importation  of  Wool  and  Woollen  Yarn,  which  hitherto  had  been  permitted  only  from  certain 
Ports  in  Ireland  to  certain  Ports  in  Britain,  was  now  laid  entirely  open  for  the  Benefit  of  both 
Countries.  An  Act  was  made  for  encouraging  the  Importation  of  Pig  and  Bar  Iron  from  Ame- 
rica. The  Bounties  allowed  on  Whale  Fifhing  were  extended  to  thofe  Seas,  and  Foreigners  em- 
ployed in  that  Fifhcry  for  Three  Years  were  naturalized.  A  voluntary  Society  for  carrying  on 
the  Herring  Fifhcry  was  incorporated,  and  received  repeated  Encouragements  from  the  Public. 
The  Britifh  Mufeum  was  erected,  and  endowed  at  the  national  Expcnce,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  a  molt  laudable  Defign,  was  begun  and 
profecuted  for  the  public  Benefit,  at  the  Expence  of  Individuals.  It  may  help  us  to  form  fome 
Idea  of  the  Extenfion  of  our  Power  at  Sea,  to  remark  that  the  Tonnage  of  the  Navy  had  doubled 
in  the  Space  of  the  laft  Forty  Years. 

At 
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At  firfl  we  were  unfuccefsful  in  our  Operations  from  the  Enemies  being  earlier 
and  better  prepared.  The  Check  we  received  in  America,  the  Lofs  of  the 
important  Ifland  of  Minorca,  the  indecisive  Battle  in  the  Mediterranean, 
rouled  at  once  the  Indignation  and  Spirit  of  the  People,  which  pro- 
duced fuch  an  Exertion  of  our  Power  as  will  fcarce  appear  credible  in 
fucceeding  Times.  Our  Troops  were  employed  on  the  Continent,  our 
Fleets  were  {bread  even  to  the  remoteft  Seas.  The  Valour  and  Activity 
of  our  Soldiers  and  Seamen  were  every-where  confpicuous,  and  triumphant 
in  mod.  The  French  were  difpoffeffed  of  their  Forts  on  the  Coall  of 
Africa,  which  put  us  in  Pofleifion  of  the  Gum  Trade.  We  became  once 
more  Mailers  of  Cape  Breton,  and  not  long  after  the  Capital  of  Canada 
was  reduced.  The  I  lie  of  Guadaloupe  lubmitted  to  our  Arms.  We  more 
than  once  infulted  the  Coafls  and  lpread  Terror  into  the  very  Heart  of 
France.  We  wailed  her  Strength,  and  exhauiled  her  Wealth  in  Ger- 
many, where  Valour  and  Military  Skill  proved  too  hard-  for  the  Superi- 
ority of  Numbers,  and  we  at  length  dellroyed  her  whole  naval  Force  in 
Sight  of  her  own  Ports.  Thefe  great  and  glorious  Atchievements  de- 
manded immenfe  Dilburfements,  and  thefe  were  cheerfully  fupplied  in  a 
great  Meafure  from  the  Profits  of  our  Commerce,  which  our  Maritime 
Force  fecured.  In  the  Midft  of  thefe  Military  and  Naval  Expeditions,  the 
Legiflature  was  not  inattentive  to  Affairs  at  Home.  The  Militia  was 
fettled,  difciplined,  and  rendered  truly  refpeclable.  Our  Humanity  was 
difplayed,  in  generoufly  relieving  the  Portuguefe  on  the  Subverfion  of  Lif- 
bon  by  an  Earthquake,  and  in  the  kind  Treatment  of  a  Multitude  of  Pri- 
foners,  which  perhaps  procured  the  Bleffing  of  Providence  on  our  Arms. 
Our  Prudence  appeared  in  the  Meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
Scarcity  with  which  we  were  threatened,  and  which  in  other  Countries 
was  feverely  felt.  At  the  fame  Time  our  Manufactures,  Fifheries,  and 
Colonies  experienced  in  many  Inilances  the  public  Care  ;  fo  that  while 
many  other  Countries  were  during  the  Whole  of  this  Period  expofed  to 
innumerable  Calamities,  this  happy  Iiland  efcaped  them  all,  and  its  In- 
habitants cytinued  in  the  full  Poffeffion  of  undiflurbed  Profperity  ".. 

Ax 

n   The    Supplies    /ranted  within  thefe  Five  Years  amounted  to  Fifty-four  Millions  Three 
hundred  Mineteen    .houfand  Three  hundred  Twenty- five  Pounds.     All  this  immenfe  Sum  was 
raifed  by  a  Duty  upon  Plate,  Licences  for  felling  Beer,  a  farther  Duty  upon  Cards  and  Dice,  an 
Impofuion  of  Five  per  Cent,  on  Offices  and  Penfions,  additional   Duties  on  Houfes  and  Win- 
dows, a  new  Poundage  of  Five  per  Cent,  and  an  additional  Malt  Tax  of  Three  Pence  per  Bufhe!, . 
with  the  Afliflance  of  Loans,  Lotteries,  and    the  Application  of  the  Sinking  Fund.     The  To- 
tal of  the  Supplies    during  this  whole  B.eign  amounted  to  One  hundred  Eighty-three  Millions 
Nine  hundred  Sevenry-fix  thoufand  Six  hundred  Twenty-four  Pounds.     Laws  were  made  for  en- 
couraging our  own  Woollen  Manufactures,  and  preventing  the  pernicious  Practice  of  Britifh . 
Merchants  exporting  French  Cloths  from  Leghorn  to  the  Levant.     The  Britifh  and  Iiifh  Linens, 
had  flill  farther  Encouragements  givea.tbena  in  order  to  fupport  that  amazing  Progrefs  they  had 

already 
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At  the  Acceflion  of  his  prefent  Majefty  King  George  the  Third  the 
War  was  in  the  moft  critical  Situation,  and  notwithftanding  all  our  pad 
Succefles,  required  fuch  an  Exertion  of  our  Force  as  might  bring  it 
both  to  a  happy  and  a  fpeedy  Period,  which  was  the  more  difficult  from 
the  Ps.emotenefs  and  the  Diverfity  of  the  Scenes  of  Action.  This  ardu- 
ous Undertaking  was  accomplished  by  the  Zeal,  Unanimity,  and  Firm- 
nels  of  the  Nation.  The  War  in  Canada  was  ended  by  the  complete  Con- 
queft  of  that  Country,  and  the  entire  Submiffion  of  its  numerous  Inha- 
bitants. In  the  Eaft  Indies  the  Power  of  the  French,  which  had  been  once 
fo  formidable,  was  abfolutely  extinguished  by  the  Reduction  of  Pondi- 
cherry.  Nearer  Home  the  Terror  of  our  Arms,  and  the  Senfe  of  their 
own  Weaknefs  was  increafed  by  the  Capture  of  Belleifle,  which  was  as 
humiliating  at  the  Clofe,  as  it  would  have  been  fatal  at  the  Beginning  of 
the  Difpute.  In.  the  Weft;  Indies  many  of  their  fmaller  Ifles,  and  one  of 
their  largeft,  Martinico,  fell  into  our  Power,  whereby  an  End  was  put  to 
the  troublefome  Depredations  of  their  Privateers.  The  War  in  Ger- 
many .was  carried  on  with  Vigour.  In  the  Midft  of  thefe  complicated  Ef- 
forts we  nobly  fuccoured  the  Portuguefe,  and  after  all  milder  Meafures 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  we  declared  War  againft  the  Crown  of  Spain.  This 
new ''Object  was  profecuted  with  a  Spirit  that  convinced  all  Europe  that 
Magnanimity  was  the  fole  Motive  of  our  Forbearance.  Our  Fleet,  the 
greateft  ever  feen  in  the  American  Seas,  pafling  through  the  dangerous 
Channel  of  the  Bahamas,  appeared  on  the  Coaft  of  Cuba,  where  our  Forces 
befieged,  and  after  a  gallant  Refiftance  made  themfelves  Mafcers  of  the 
Havannah,  the  Key  of  the  Spaniih  Commerce,  and  of  all  the  Ships  of  War 
and  other  VefTels  in  the  Port.  Providence  favoured  our  Endeavours 
againft  the  fame  Power  in  the  Eaft,  where,  having  made  a  Defcent  on  the 
Iiland  of  Luconia,  we  reduced  its  Capital  the  City  of  Manilla.  Thefe  de- 
cifive  Strokes  had  the  defired  Effect,  and  compelled  our  Enemies  to  yield 
to  a  Peace,  which  gave  abfolute  Security  to  our  old  Colonies,  and  left  us 

already  made.  The  Cultivation  of  Madder,  as  we  have  fhewn  elfewhere,  received,  as  it  highly 
a'eferved,  the  Protection  of  the  Legillature.  Farther  Afliftance  was  afforded  to  the  Whale  and 
White  Herring  Fifheries,  and  the  latter  was  in  North  Britain  relieved  from  fome  OpprefTions  that 
had  continued  for  Ages.  The  Bounties  upan  Indigo  were  continued,  and  Pig  and  Bar  Iron 
from  the  Plantations,  the  Importation  of  which  had  hitherto  been  retrained  folely  to  the  Port  of 
London,  was  allowed  to  be  brought  into  any  Port.  The  Encouragements  given  to  the  Sugar 
Colonies  were  likewife  continued.  If  in  Addition  to  thefe  vifible  aad  inconteftible  Marks  of  ths 
Increafe  of  domeftie  Induftry,  and  the  Extenfion  of  foreign  Commerce,  we  advert  likewife  to  the 
fcveral  Statutes  made  within  this  Period  for  embellifhing  and  improving  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Wcftrniufter,  and  other  Cities  and  great  Towns  throughout  the  Kingdom,  for  draining  Fens,  in- 
clofing  Commons  and  waltc  Lands,  creeling  Bridges,  improving  old  and  making  new  Roads, 
conftiucU'ng  Hofpitals,  Infirmaries,  and  other  Edifices  for  public  Convenience,  with  many  more 
Infhnccs  of  a  like  Nature  that  might  be  mentioned,  we  can  entertain  no  Doubt  of  the  Truth  of 
what  is  aflerted  in  the  Text. 

in 
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in  quiet  Poffeffion  of  thofe  vaft  Acquifitions,  the  Value  of  which  will  here- 
after appear,  and  muft  continue  gradually  to  improve.  The  Conduct  and 
Succefs  of  this  War  inconteft  ibly  demon  ilrate  the  Excellence  of  our  Con- 
ftitution,  the  unuhaken  Intrepidity  of  its  Subjects,  with  the  amazing  na- 
tional Refources  arifing  from  Freedom  and  Commerce.  All  thefe  afford 
us  a  probable  Affurance,  that  by  a  conftant  and  iteady  Adherence  to  thefe 
Principles,  all  thefe  invaluable  Advantages  may  be  preferved  to  us,  and 
transmitted  to  our  lateft  Pofterity0. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  Clofe  of  this  Period,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  candid  Reader  will  difcern  from  the  Companion  between  the  public 
Income,  and  the  improved  State  in  all  Refpects  of  this  Country,  how  ex- 
actly they  have  correiponded  with,  or  rather  how  much  they  have  con- 
tributed to  fupport  each  other.  The  Power  of  raiting  Money  on  the  Sub- 
ject, and  of  controuling  the  public  Expence,  being  both  lodged  in  the 
Reprefentatives  of  the  People  upon  whom  it  was  to  be  levied,  and  tor 
whofe  Benefit  it  was  to  be  fpent,  produced  a  Facility  of  furnifhing  Sup- 
plies adequate  at  all  Times  to  the  Neceffities  of  the  State,  without  Dan- 
ger of  their  being  fquandered  or  mifapplied ;  and  as  this  was  done  with- 
out interfering  with,  or  leffening  the  Force  of  the  executive  Power,  the 
Advantages  of  a  popular  and  of  a  monarchical  Form  of  Government  have 
been  happily  united,  without  our  being  in  any  great  Degree  expofed  to 
the  Inconveniencies  of  either.  After  having  from  the  Evidence  of  Fads 
edablifhed  thefe  very  important  Points,  it  would  be  expedient  to  put  an 
End  to  the  Chapter,  if  there  were  not  fome  collateral  Matters  of  Confe- 
quence  to  the  full  Illuftration  of  the  Subject  which  ftill  remain  to  be  dif- 

°  At  the  Time  of  the  prefent  King's  Aceeflion,  a  very  confiderable  Change  was  made  in  the 
Settlement  of  the  Civil  Lift  by  his  Majefty's  Confent,  on  account  of  the  Alterations  that  it  had 
been  found  neceflary  to  make  in  the  Courfe  of  the  late  Reign  for  the  public  Service  in  refpeft 
to  the  feveral  Funds  appropriated  thereto ;  which  Alterations  are  recited  in  the  Aft,  all  of 
which  Funds,  to  prevent  for  thefutuie  thefe  and  other  Inconveniencies,  were  given  up  to  the 
Public,  and  inftead  thereof  an  Annuity  granted  to  his  Majefty  out  of  the  Aggregate  _  Fund  of 
Eight  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  being  the  Sum  granted  to  the  late  King  including 
■  therein  Seventy-feven  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum  fettled  on  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  and 
other  Branches  of  the  Royal  Family.  In  the  Courfe  of  the  fit  ft  Three  Years  the  Supplies  granted  by 
Parliament  amounted  to  Fifty  one  Millions  Four  hundred  Thirty-feven  thoufand  Three  hundred 
and  Fourteen  Pounds,  and  fome  of  the  Taxes  impofed  in  order  to  raife  thefe  vaft  Sums  bore 
heavy  upon  the  People,  more  efpecially  the  additional  Excife  of  Three  Shillings  a  Barrel  on 
ftron'g  Beer,  on  which  Twelve  Millions  were  borrowed.  By  this  and  other  Loans  the  public 
Debt  was  fwelled  to  an  enormous  Height,  which  however  was  far  from  deprelTing  the  Spirit  cf 
the  Nation,  for  that  was  fuftained  not  only  by  a  continued  Flow  of  Succefs  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World,  but  by  avifiblc  Increafe  alfo  of  internal  Improvements  and  of  foreign  Commerce,  which 
afforded  juft  Hopes,  that  upon  the  Conclufion  of  an  honourable  and  advantageous  Peace,  fuch, 
Meafuies  mightbe  purfued  as  would  fupport  Great  Britain  in  the  full  PoiTeiTion  of  that  Superiority, 
which  through  the  BUlling  of  Providence  on  her  Councils  and  Arms,  flie  had  fo  glovioufly 
acquired. 

'Vol.  II.  4  B  cuffed, 
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cuffed,  and  therefore  we  will  endeavour  to  fet  thefe  alfo  in  as  clear  a  Light 
as  may  be  before  we  conclude. 

We  have  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Deduction   feen   the  Origin,  the  Mode 
of  Increafing,   and  in  Procefs  of  Time  the  immenfe   Accumulation  of  our 
Public  Debt.      At  the  Juncture  in  which   it  was  firft  contracted  thofe 
who  were  the  fole,  and  at  the  fame  Time  propereft  Judges,  held  it   necef- 
fary  for  many  Reafons,  fome  of  which  are   ftill  fufficiently   obvious,    and 
others  which  are  not  now  clear  to  us  might  be  lb  to  them.  The  Weight 
of  it  was  felt  from  the  Beginning,  and  feveralCircumftances  concurred  to  ren- 
der it  at  that  Time  more  uneaiy  to  the  People  than  it  hath  been  fince.  The 
Facility  of  increafing  it  arofe  from  the  Augmentation  of  national  Wealth, 
the'  Opinion  entertained  of  Parliamentary  Security  and  that  ftrict  Regard 
which  hath  been  always  paid  to  public  Faith.     The  War  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  as  it  prevented  the  Removal  of  the  Incumbrances  then  lying  on 
the  Public,  fo  the  Expences  attending  it  fwelled  the  Debt  to  a  Size  that 
rendered  the  immediate  or  even  the   fpeedy  Difcharge  of  it  impracticable ; 
and  therefore  all  that  could   be  done  in  the  fucceeding  Reign  was  to  take 
fuch  Meafures  as  might  render  the  Load  lefs  felt,  and  we  may  without 
Injury  to  Truth   affirm,  that   fuch  Meafures  were  taken,   and  taken  with 
Effect.     This  will  appear  lefs  extraordinary,  if  we  confider  that  the  far 
greater  Part  of  the  public  Creditors  are  Natives  of  this  Country,   and  con- 
lequently  the  Sums  they  hold  therein,  though  a  Debt  on  the  Public,  is  at 
the  fame  Time  the  Property  of  Individuals,  and  the  monied  Men  have  the 
fame  natural  as  well  as  legal  Title  to  their  Interefr.  that  the  Land-owners 
have  to  their   Rents ;    and  as   the  Situation    of  Things  have  varied,  the 
former  have  fubmitted  to  Reductions,  as  well  as  the  latter  (at   all  Times) 
to  the  Weight  of  Taxes.     We  are  likewife  to  obferve  that  this  Species  of 
Property,  being  in  conftant  Circulation,   hath  in  regard  to   the  Commu- 
nity been  attended  with  great  and  manifeft  Advantages.     Gentlemen  have 
by  this  Means  an  Opportunity  of  improving  the  Savings  out  of  their  In- 
come ;  Tradefmen   vcft  their    Money  occafionally  in   the  Funds,    and   in 
like  Manner  Merchants,  (b  that  (though  always  ready)  it  never  lies  idle, 
when  there  are  no  immediate  Demands  in  refpect  to   retail  Trade,  Manu- 
factures, or  Commerce.  Befides  the  Funds  have  been  found  equally  fafe  and 
convenient  for  depoliting    the  Money  left  to  Widows,  Orphans,  and  pub- 
lic Trufts,  and  all  thefe  together  have  excited  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Induftry 
unknown  to  our  Anceftors.    Foreigners  alio  are  no  inconliderable  Proprie- 
tors, at  which,  if  duly  confidered,  we  have  no  Reafon  to  repine.     In  the 
iirfl:  Place  it  is  the  higheft  Mark  of  Confidence  in  our  national  Subftance 
and  Credit,  that  Strangers  can  give.     In  the  next,  we  have  their  Money 
at  a  low  Intereft,   and  this  pafling  into  the  Hands  of  our  Subjects,  is  em- 
ployed by  them  in  a  gretit  Variety  of  Ways  to  their  own  Advantage.     We 

had 
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had  it  formerly,  at  higher  InterelT,  for  the  fame  Purpofes,  on  private  Credit, 
and  if  we  have  more  or  it  now,  io  much  the  better.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  whatever  the  Amount  of  the  public  Debt  may  be,  the  Nation  in  rc- 
fpect  to  Payment  can  never  be  diitrelTed  by  it,  for  though  the  Intereft  may 
yet  the  Principal  cannot  be  demanded.  But  notwithstanding  all  that  hath 
been  and  much  more  that  might  have  been  laid  on  fo  copious  a  Subject  the 
public  Debt,  more  especially  as  it  is  increafed  of  late  Years,  mufl  have  been 
conlidered  as  an  heavy  (and  as  mod  of  the  Funds  for  paying  the  Intereft 
or  it,  though  at  fir  ft  "ranted  only  for  certain  Terms  of  Years,  are  longfince 
for  the  Security  of  the  Creditors  rendered  perpetual,  might  have  been  cf- 
teemed  an  intolerable  Burden,  if  a  Method  had  nut  been  happily  contrived 
for  its  Difcharge.  Of  this  we  are  next  to  fpeak,  and  are  thereby  obliged 
to  take  Things  a  little  higher,  and  to  recapitulate  feme  Particulars,  that 
for  other  Purpofes  have  been  already  mentioned  p. 

The  Public  Debt,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  became  at  the  En- 
trance of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Firft,  a  principal  Object;  of  the 
Attention  of  the  Legiflature  from  a  laudable  Defire  of  rendering  the  pub- 
lic Creditors  eafy,  and  of  reducing  their  Demands  into  fuch  a  Situation 
as  that  they   might  be  managed  with  more  Facility,  and  transferred  with 

P  It  would  no  doubt  be  very  fatisfictory  to  (hew   by  what   Means  and   in  what  Manner  the 
fign.il  Events  mentioned  in  the  Text  have  been  and  are  continually  brought  about;    which  how- 
ever would  require  much  more  Room   than  we  can  fpare.     We  will  notwithftanding  endeavour, 
by  Hating  a  few  leading  Principles,  to   put  it  in   the   Power   of  any  intelligent   and   inquifitive 
Render,  who  will  reflect  on  and  purfue  them,  fully  to  fatisfy  himfelf  upon  this  Head.   The  Sums 
raifed,  whether  by  Levies  or  by  Loans,  are  immediately  expended  for  the  public  Service,  or  in 
other  Words,  what  was  drawn  from  the  Nation  illbed  again  to  Individuals.     By  this  Means   a 
conftant,   regular,  and  increafing  Circulation  is  kept  up,  and  Multitudes  of  all  Ranks  ufefully  em- 
ployed in  their  different  Occupations,   which  creates  a  continual  Demand  for  Provifions,  raw  Ma- 
terials and  Manufactures.     This  Circulation  neceffarily  lightens   the  Weight  of  Taxes,  for    the 
Money  being  no  fooner  collected  by  them,  than  again  Ipread  abroad  for  the   Purpofes   before- 
mentioned,  enables  thofe  who  receive  it  to  contribute   afrelh  without  any  confiderable  Inconve- 
nience.   As  this  Expence  promotes  and  fupports  Induflry  of  every  Kind,   fo  conftant  and  certain 
InterelT:  draws  out  Specie  from  every  Hoard,  where  it  lay  as  ufelefs  as  in  the  Mine,  and  of  courfe 
quickens  Circulation,   and  by  its  vifible  good   Effects  invites  Foreigners  to   participate  in  thefe 
Advantages.     That  all  this  is  not  plaufible  Conjecture,  but  founded  on  the  Bafis   of  Truth,   is 
evident  from  thofe  Difficulties   found   originally  in  funding  fpeedily  decreasing,    and  ltill  more 
fully  appears  from  the  Increafe  and  Improvement  of  our  Manufactures,  the  Enlargement  of  our 
Commerce,  the  Augmentation   of  our  Marine,  and  above  all  the  Rife  of  landed  Property,  and  the 
repeated  Falls  of  Intereft.     Thefe  are  Facts  too  vifible  to  be  denied,   and  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  other  Caufes  than  thofe  that  we  have  affigned.     But  we  muff,  not  conclude  from  what  hath 
been  faid,  that  our  public  Debts  are  not  productive  of  fome  Inconveniencies,  for  we  have  (hewn 
as  well  as  allowed  the  contrary,  yet  their  being  liable  to  Ruff,  was  never  urged  againft  the  Ufe  of 
Metals.     Much  lefs  can  it  be  inferred,  that  our  national  Credit  is  without  Limit.     It  is  our  great 
and  lingular  Happintfs  that  we  have  not  hitherto  been  convinced  of  it  by  Experience,  and  it  will 
be  a  ftrong  Proof  of  our  Wifdom  to  fecure   thofe  good  Effects  that   flow  from  it,    and  at  the 
fame  Time  maintain  and  accelerate  this  falutary  Circulation   by  a  regular  and  judicious  Reduc- 
tion, which  is  certainly  in  our  Power. 

4  B  2  greater 
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greater  Eafe.  It  was  with  this  View  that  an  Act  paffed  in  the  Firfr. 
Year  of  that  Reign,  by  which,  for  the  Purpofes  therein  affigned,  a  Num- 
ber of  Duties  which  had  been  formerly  granted,  were  now  combined  and 
afrefh  appropriated  under  the  Title  of  the  Aggregate  Fund  <i.  About 
Two  Years  after  this,  and  when  the  Efficacy  of  that  Arrangement  was 
clearly  difcerned,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  purfue  this  Method  flill 
farther.  To  this  End  feveral  Laws  were  paiied,  of  which,  fo  far  as 
they  regarded  the  Reduction  of  Intereft,  we  have  already  taken  Notice, 
but  beudes  that,  they  had  other  important  Points  for  their  Objects.  The 
South  Sea  Company  having  confented  to  a  new  Regulation  of  their  Con- 
cerns on  fuch  Terms  as  are  clearly  ftated  in  the  Ad:  which  regards  that 
Company,  had  alfo  a  Number  of  Duties  appropriated,  or  rather  re-appro- 
priated for  the  Payment  of  the  Intereft,  as  it  became  due  to  their  Pro- 
prietors, which  from  thence  affirmed  the  Title  of  the  South  Sea  Fund  r. 
A  fimilar  Diipofition  being  made  in  Reference  to  thofe  Branches  of  the 
public  Debt,  which  for  the  Convenience  of  the  Public  were  to  be  put 
thenceforward  under  the  Management  of  the  Bank,  many  of  the  Duties 
formerly  granted,  were  in  like  Manner  appropriated  to  that  Company,  and 
thefe  Duties  from  the  Time  of  this  Appropriation  were  diftinguifhed  by 
the  Name  of  the  General  Funds.     By  thefe   wife  and  well  concerted 

Meafures 

q  This  Fund  took  its  Rife  and  Name  from  Stat,  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  I?.,  which  enacts,  That  a  great 
Number  of  Duties,  Cuftoms,  Excife,  and  inland  Impofitions  therein  very  accurately  ftated,  which 
had  been  granted  to  his  Majefty's  Piedeccffors,  ihould  be  accumulated,  and  fuch  of  them  as  were 
not  before  granted  for  ever,  are  unlefs  redeemed  by  Parliament,  rendered  perpetual,  and  all  Sums 
coming  into  the  Exchequer,  and  being  unappropriated,  after  Michaelmas,  A.  D.  1715,  are  di- 
rected to  be  carried  to  this  Fund.  The  Services  to  be  anfwered  by  it  are  next  affigned,  and  it  is 
provided,  that  after  their  Difcharge,  if  any  Surplus  lhall  remain,  it  is  to  be  at  the  Difpofi- 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  in  cafe  of  any  Deficiency  it  was  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  next 
annual  Supplies.  The  Tenor  of  this  Aft  plainly  (hews  that  thefe  Ducies  and  Impofitions,  and 
confequently  the  Materials  out  of  which  they  arofe,  had,  notwithftanding  the  Two  long  and  ex- 
penfive  Wars  in  the  Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  been  continually  incieafing. 

r  This  was  eftablifhed  by  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  9,  which,  though  intituled  An  Aft  for  re- 
deeming the  Capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  continues  and  eftablifhes  to  them  the  Duties 
originally  granted  them  by  the  oth  of  Anne,  cap.  21,  and  for  the  Security  of  their  Intereft 
granted  for  ever.  The  Scope. of  this  Aft  was  to  reduce  with  the  Confent  of  the  Proprietors  of 
this  Company  their  Annuity  of  Six  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  to  Five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
upon  their  Increafed  Capital  of  Ten  Millions.  It  was  alfo  provided,  that  if  there  was  any  De- 
ficiency it  fliould  be  made  good  by  Parliament,  and  that  with  regard  to  any  Surplus  that  might 
arife,  it  fhould  be  at  the  Diipofition  of  Parliament.  It  is  evident  that  by  this  Aft,  exclufive  of 
other  Advantages  which  have  been  before-mentioned,  the  Public  gained,  or  at  leaft  faved  One 
hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum. 

s  Thefe  Duties  were  accumulated  and  appropriated  by  Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7,  which  was 
intituled,  An  Aft  for  redeeming  the  Duties  and  Revenues  which  were  fettled  to  pay  off  Principal 
and  Intereft  on  the  Orders  of  Four  Lotteries  in  the  late  Reign,  Sec.  The  total  Amount  of  the 
Duties  which  were  to  conftitutc  this  general  Fund  was  computed  at  Seven  hundred  Twenty-four 
thoufand  Eight  hundred  Forty-nine  Pounds.  The  Delign  of  this  new  Arrangement  was  to  pro- 
(bme  Eafe  to   the  Public,  by  engaging  the  Poifeirors  of  thefe  Lottery  Orders    to  fubferibe 

them 
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Meallires  the  redeemable  Debts  of  the  Nation  were  at  leaft  in  fome  De-* 
gree  reduced  into  Order,  and  brought  into  fuch  a  Method  as  was  at  once 
fatisfactory  to 'the  Proprietors,  and  convenient  in  regard  to  Government. 
In  mrfuance  of  thefe  Alterations,  and  a  clear  Conception  of  the  Effects 
*  mft  follow  from  them,    the  Lcgiflature  very  prudently  enacted,    that 

Surpluffes   of  thefc  feveral  Funds   fnould   from  time    to    time  as   they 
oonftitute  another,  which  from   the   End   and   Defign   of  its  Initi- 
n   hath  been   ever  fince  known   by   the  Appellation   of  the  Sinking 
nd,  as  being  folely  appropriated  to  the  Difcharge  or  finking  of  the  na-. 
.  1  Dei  is  contracted  before  Chriftmas,   A.  D.  iji6t..  The  great  Sa- 
gacity of  this  Dilpofition  appeared  in  many  Refpects  very  confpicuous,  but 
in  none  more  than  in  the  viiible  Di (proportion   between   the   public  Debt 
and  the  inconfidcrable  Fund  ailigned  for  reducing  it.     This   mewed   that 

them  into  the  Bank,  and  to  receive  Annuities  at  the  Rate  of  Five  per  Cent,  or  if  they  declined 
this  to  be  paid  off.  They  chofe  the  former,  and  accordingly  upwards  of  Nine  Millions  and 
a  Half  were  fo  fubferibed.  For  the  Security  of  this  general  Fund  it  was  provided,  that  if  at 
any  Time  the  Duties  fell  fhort  of  the  Sum  before-mentioned,  the  Deficiency  fliould  be  made  good- 
out  of  the  next  Aids  granted  by  Parliament. 

1  There  is  full  another  Law,  of  which  it  is  necefiary  that  Notice  mould  be  taken,  and  this  is 
3  Geo.  I.  cap.  8,  intituled,  An  Act  for  redeeming  feveral  Funds  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  fecuring  to  them  feveral  New  Funds  and  Allowances,  &c.  by  which 
many  Things  were  ftipulated  that  the  Bank  were  to  do  and  perform  in  Confideration  of  the 
new  Security  they  obtained,  and  by  which  the  Public,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  the  South  Sea  Com-- 
par.y,  faved  upwards  of  One  hundred  and  Thirty   thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  and   the  Sur- 

of  thefe  Funds  thus  appropriated;  was  referred  to  the  Dilpofition  of  Parliament.  But  as 
all  thefe'.  Afts  were  Part  of  One  great  Syftem,  by  a  Claufe  in  the  general  Fund  Act  all  thefe 
Surpluses,  viz.  of  the  Aggregate,  South  Sea,  and  General  Funds  were  directed  robe  fet  apart 
and  applied  to  the  national  Debt,  and  are  from  thence,  as  we  obferved  in  the  Text,  Ailed 
Sinking  Fund.  This,  though  at  firft  inconfiderable,  yet  being  gradually  increafed  by  Abate-. 
irients  in  [ntereft,  and  the  augmenting  of  the  feveral  Duties  appropriated  to  the  Three  Funds  fo 
frequently  mentioned,  conftantly  growing,  as  at  its  Inftitution  had  been  forefeen,  and  is  in  this 
Rtfpect,  as  might  be  eaftly  (hewn,  the  trueft  and  I  eft  Criterion  of  the  State  of  the  Nation.  In 
order  to  explain  this  we  (hall  obferve,  that  at  Michaelmas  17  19  thefe  Surplufles  flood  thus  :  On 
the  Aggregate  Fund  Two  hundred  Eighty  fix  thoufand  Four  hundred  Ninety -five  Pounds  Seven 
Shillings  and  a  Penny  ;  on  the  South  Sea  Fund  Ten  thoufand  Six  hundred  Sixty  eight  Pounds 
Sixteen  Shillings  and  Eleven  Pence  Farthing;  on  the  General  Fund  One  hundred  Twenty-fevcu 
thoufand  Seven  hundred  Forty-two  Pounds  Six  Shillings  and  Nine  Pence  Three  Farthings,  mak- 
ing in  the  Whole  Fcur  hundred  Twenty-four  thoufand  Nine  hundred  and  Six  Pounds  Ten  Shil- 

and  Ten  Pence.  Twenty  Years  after  this,  viz.  at  Michaelmas  1739;  the  Account  flood  thus : 
;.ite  Fund  Seven  hundred  and  One  thoufand   Four   hundred   Ninety-two  Pounds 

n  Shillings  and  Four  Pence  Halfpenny ;  on  the  General  Fund  Three  hundred  Eighty  five 
thoufand  Seven  hundred  and  Forty  Pounds  Eighteen  Shillings  and  FourPence;  on  the  South 
Sea  Fund  One  hundred  and  Eight  thoufand   Sixty-one  Pounds  Six.Sl  i  id  Three  Pence 

Halfpenny,  amounting  in  the  Whole  to  One  million  One  hundred  Ninety-five  thoufand   ' 

-tour  Pounds  Sixteen  Shillings.  At  the  Clofe  of  this  Period,  A.  D.  1763,  ihe 
Sinking  Fund  with  the  Additions  carried  thereto  in  virtue  of  fubfequent  Acts,  hid  produced  from 
its  Commencement  Sixty-nine  Millions  Seven  hundred  Seventy-two  thoufand  Three  hundred 
apd  Sixteen  Pounds  Five  Shillings  and  Seven  Pence  Halfpenny. 

thofe 
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thofe  who  formed  this  Provifion  thoroughly  undcrftood  the  Nature  and  the 
Coniequences  of  all  the  preceding  Regulations,  had  at  the  fame  Time  a 
perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Circumftances  of  the  Nation  in  all  Refpects, 
•and  a  true  Forefight  of  the  gradual  Increafe  and  Operation  of  this  feerningly 
fmall  Engine  deftined  to  remove  ib  ponderous  a  Weight.  Experience 
hath  fully  juftified  the  Efficacy  of  this  Provilion,  if  it  had  been  invariably 
applied,  and  all  poffible  Precautions  were  taken  at  its  Eftahlifhment  to 
iecure  the  Permanency  of  its  Effects,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  End  and 
Mode  of  its  Application". 

As  in  regard  to  natural  Knowledge,  the  hire  ft  Principles  are  thofe  de- 
duced from  Experiments ;  fo  in  reference  to  political  Refearches,  the  cleared 
Lights  are  fuch  as  we  derive  from  Fads.  There  are  not  many  Countries 
that  have  undergone  more  Revolutions  than  this,  and  however  remote  in 
Point  of  Time  we  ftill  retain  mote  or  lefs  of  their  Effects,  which  Cir- 
cumftance  rendered  it  neceffary  to  give  diflincTt  hiftorical  Details  of  them 
all,  that  from  thence  it  might  the  better  appear  how  our  prefent  Confti- 
tution  had  been  formed  and  gradually  improved,  by  the  purging  out  of  old 
Errors,  and  adopting  new  Meafures  as  the  Change  of  Affairs  required, 
and  carefully  remarking  the  Confequences  they  produced,  as  efteeming  thefe 
the  beft  Indications  of  their  Nature,  according  to  that  unerring  Rule,  that 
as  Trees  are  known  by  their  Fruit,  fo  the  Excellence  of  a  Government  is 
to  be  difcerned  and  determined  from  the  Condition  of  the  Subjects  who 
live  under  it. 

Ii-hath  been  laid  down  as  a  juft  Pofition,  that  the  mod  perfect  Syftera. 
of  Rule  is  that  which  makes  the  moft  People  happy.     This   cari  be   only 

u  The  enacting  Claufe  referred  to  in  the  Text  runs  in  thefe  Words,  "  That  all  the  Monies 
"  to  arife  from  time  to  time,  as  well  of  or  for  the  faid  Excefsor  Surplus,  by  virtue  of  the  faid 
"  Act  made  for  redeeming  the  Funds  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
"  viz.  the  Aggregate  Fund,  and  of  or  for  the  faid  Kxcefs  or  Surplus  by  virtue  of  the  faid  Act  for 
"  redeeming  the  Funds  of  the  faid  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  South. 
"  Seas,  &c  and  of  or  for  the  faid  Excefs  or  Surplus  of  the  faid  Duties  and  Revenues  by  this  Act 
"  appropriated  as  aforcfaid,  viz.  the  General  Fund,  and  the  faid  overplus  Monies  of  the  faid  General 
"  Yearly  Fund  by  this  Act  cfh.bliLhed  or  intended  to  be  eftabliihed  as  aforefaid,  mall  be  appro- 
"  priated,  referved,  and  employed  to  and  for  the  Di  [charging  the  Principal  and  Intereft  of  fuch 
"  national  Debts  and  Incumbrances  as  were  incurred  before  the  Twenty-fifth  of  December  1716, 
"  and  are  declared  to  be  national  Debts,  and  are  provided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  fuch 
"  Manner  and  Form  as  (hall  be  directed  and  appointed  by  any  future  Ait  or  Acts  of  Parlia- 
"  ment  to  be  difcharged  therewith  or  out  of  the  fame,  and  to  and  for  none  other  Ufe,  Intent,  or 
"  Pmpo'c  whatfoever."  If  the  Reader  is  defirous  of  entering  more  minutely  into  this  moft  im- 
portant Subject,  he  mayconfult  a  Treatife  inrit-uled,  "  An  Annual  Abfhacr.  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
"  from  Michaelmas  1718,  when  it  was  fir  ft  ftated  to  Parliament,  to  the  10th  of  October  1763. 
"  By  a  Member  of  Parliament  many  Years   in  the  Treafury,  London  176  t,  4to. 

done 
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done  by  leaving  to  Individuals  as  much  of  their  natural  Freedom  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  Welfare  of  Society,  and  the  Submiffion  due  to  the 
Laws  made  for  its  Support,  and  without  which  no  Society  can  fubfift. 
This  rational  Liberty  excites  the  full  Exertion  of  the  human  Faculties,  and 
enables  Men  to  dilplay  their  fcveral  Capacities  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to 
procure  for  themfelves  and  their  Families  the  Neceffaries  and  Conveniencies 
of  Life.  This  active  Spirit  of  Induftry,  being  encouraged,  fupported,  and 
protected  by  the  Powers  intrufted  with  Government  for  that  Purpofe,  is 
ever  attended  with  the  mo  ft  favourable  Effects,  as  contributing  to  what- 
ever hath  a  Tendency  to  public  Welfare.  This  it  is  that  conftitutes  the 
Difference  between  One  Nation  and  another;  and  in  like  Manner  the  dif- 
ferent State  and  Condition  of  the  fame  Nation  under  different  Circum- 
ftances. 

Industry,  as  we  have  always  alTerted,  is  the  fole  Source  of  national' 
Riches  j  and  as  Liberty  is  the  Support  of  Induftry,  fo  where  this  prevails, 
a  Spirit  of  Independency,  that  is,  of  fubfifling  from  their  own  Acquif:~ 
tions,  pervades  the  whole  Body  of  the  People.  Every  Citizen  according 
to  his  Abilities  and  Situation  employs  his  Skill  and  Labour  to  ufeful  Ends, 
and  the  Produce  of  thefe,  in  whatever  Kind,  are  Riches.  The  Proofs  of 
this  are  never  equivocal  or  incertain.  In  a  Country  filled  with  fuch  Inha- 
bitants the  Lands  are  cultivated,  Manufactures  ilourifb,  Situations  are  im- 
proved, Rivers  navigated,  Ports  opened,  Commerce  extended.  The  whole 
Community  is  in  continual  Motion,  the  Succefs  of  one  exciting  the  Emu- 
lation of  another.  Old  Arts  are  improved,  new  Ones  invented,  Colonies 
are  lent  out  into  the  remoteft  Parts  of  the  World,  and  thefe  diftant  Citizens 
carrying  with  them  the  fame  Difpofitions,  not  only  provide  plentifully  for 
theirovvnSubfiftence,  but  by  admtniftering  frefh  Motives  to  Induftry  employ, 
and  confequently  enrich  thofe  they  left  at  Home.  Such  are  the  Effects  of 
Freedom,  Diligence,  and  Oeconomy,  which  cannot  either  be  counterfeited 
or  concealed.  Whereever  therefore  thefe  appear,  and  appear  with  Splen- 
dour, they  are  indifputable  Characteristics  of  the  Genius  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  Temper  of  the  Government,  and  are  fure  to  continue  and  to  increafe 
fo  long  as  thefe  remain  unchanged 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  Colonies  in  general  and  their  Utility. 

rHE  ivifeji  Nations  in  ancient  Times  Jet  us  the  Example  of  eflabliping  Co- 
lonies/or promoting  Commerce-  The  barbarous  People  ivbo  Jubverted  the 
Roman  Empire  relied  Jblely  on  Force  for  the  Prefervation  of  their  Conquefts. 
In  more  civilized  Ages  FaBories  were  fettled,  and  gradually  attained  fuch 
Immunities  as  rendered  them  a  Kind  of  Colonies  in  EffeB.  The  Spirit  of 
Difcovery  introduced  into  this  Country  by  Henry  the  Seventh  and  proje- 
cted by  all  his  Defendants.    The  Plantations  by  a  Concurrence  of  different 

Events 
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Events  became  confiderable  in  a  port  Space  of  Time.  The  Propriety  and 
Utility  offuch  Settkments  hath  been  controverted  upon  different  and  even 
contrary  Principles.  In  our  own  Times  the  Advantages  accruing  from  our 
Plantations  are  too  evident  and  numerous  to  admit  of  D  if  put  e.  Some  In- 
Jlances  of  their  extraordinary  Utility  to  the  Mother  Country  more  particularly 
pointed  out.  The  Reafonsjor  entering  into  a  fuccincl  Detail  of  them  in  this 
Work,  and  of  the  Method  in  which  it  is  propofed  to  treat  them. 

THERE  are  certain  Principles  fo  clear  and  fo  felf-evident  as  to  ftrike 
the  Understandings  of  Men  in  general  upon  their  making  any  Matter 
of  Importance  the  Object  of  their  particular  Attention.  To  this  we  may 
attribute  the  Idea  of  fixing  Settlements  in  diftant  Countries  for  the  Sake  of 
Commerce.  We  may  even  look  upon  this  as  a  Matter  of  Certainty, 
when  we  confider  that  the  wifeft  and  moft  intelligent  Nations  in  early 
Times  who  acted  fyftematically  upon  Maxims  of  found  Policy,  and  not 
from  Caprice,  univerfally  adopted  this  Meafure.  This  we  find  to  have 
been  the  Cafe  with  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  commercial  States  of  Greece,  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians.  It 
is  true  that  their  Colonies  differed  in  certain  Circumftances,  but  the  leading 
Principle,  that  of  maintaining  a  Correfpondence  between  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  the  Colony,  was  the  fame  a. 

The  Warlike  Nations,  who  by  Numbers,  Hardinefs,  and  Valour  over- 
run and  ruined  the  Roman  Empire,  aimed  only  at  Conquefts,  and  after  over- 
coming the  Inhabitants  of  the  Countries  in  which  they  feated  themfelves, 
either  extirpated  them  or  held  them  in  Vaffalage.  This  unfeeling  and  un- 
polifhed  military  Difpoiitionlafted  long,  was  the  conftant  Source  of  Bloodfhed 

a  What  is  faid  in  the  Text  mnfl  be  underftood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  For  how  much  fo- 
ever  the  Accounts  we  have  of  Ofiris,  Sefoflxis,  and  other  Monarchs  of  theirs  may  be  mingled  with 
Fable,  yet  they  certainly  had  a  Ground  of  Truth.  Under  them  the  Egyptians  fettled  Colonies 
in  the  Indies,  in  Arabia,  in  Colchis,  Herodot.  Euterpe.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  Strabo  xvi.  The 
Chinefe,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  judicious  Bifhop  Huet  and  many  other  learned  Men,  were  them- 
felves a  Colony  from  the  Egyptians.  Before  the  Europeans  navigated  thofe  Seas  the  Chinefe 
vifited  all  Parts  of  the  Indies,  fettled  many  Colonies,  and  particularly  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon. 
The  Two  great  Republicks  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  maintained  their  Power  and  extended  their  Com- 
merce by  their  numerous  Settlements.  In  reference  to  the  Maritime  States  of  Greece,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Athens,  the  Reader  may  find  a  very  curious  and  inftructive  Account  in  Clark's  Con- 
nexion of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  EnglHh  Coins,  chap.  ii.  p.  53-  The  Romans,  though  their  Co- 
lonies were  chiefly  Military,  made  Ufc  of  them  likewife  for  the  Purpofe  of  Trade,  as  hath  been 
already  fhewa  at  large.  The  Carthaginians  were  a  Colony  from  the  Tyrians,  and  for  a  Time 
divided  the  Commerce  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  with  their  Mother  Country.  They  likewife 
fettled  many  Colonies,  and  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  difcovered  America.  Thefe  Inftanccs 
are  fufficient  to  (hew  both  the  Sentiments  and  the  Practice  of  the  wifeft  Nations  as  to  this 
Point. 

Vol.  II.  4  C  and 
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and  Devastation,  and  whenever  Princes  enlarged  their  Dominions  at  the 
Expence  of  their  Neighbours,  they  had  Recourfe  to  Garrifons  in  ftrong 
Places,  and  to  flying  Camps  in  the  Field  in  order  to  preferve  thefe  Ac- 
quifitions,  as  judging  rightly  enough  on  their  own  Principle,  that  what 
by  Force  had  been  obtained,  Force  only  could  retain.  For  this  they 
have  been  however  blamed  by  a  celebrated  political  Writer,  as  in  his 
Judgment  they  might  better  have  attained  their  End  by  eftablifhing  Co- 
lonies K 

But  when  in  Procefs  of  Time  this  ferocious  Temper  abated,  and  Mo- 
narchs  began  to  have  better  Notions  of  Policy,  they  returned  gradually, 
though  flowly,  to  fomething  of  this  Sort.  Edward  the  Third  when  he 
befieged  Calais  made  even  his  Camp  a  Kind  of  a  Mart,  and  when  he  be- 
came poffeiTed  of  the  Place  very  prudently  fixed  his  own  Subjects  there- 
in, and  made  it  the  great  Staple  for  Englifh  Commodities  of  all  Sorts. 
The  Factories  eftablifhed  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  extenlive  Privileges, 
and  the  Settlements  made  in  different  Parts  of  Europe  by  the  Merchants  of 
the  Hanfe  Towns  were  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  were  made  with  the  like 
View.  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth  extended  thefe  mercan- 
tile Eftablifhments  in  favour  of  their  own  Subjects  into  feveral  foreiga 
Countries.  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third,  as  we  have  (hewn, 
in  its  proper  Place,  fettled  Confuls  and  Factories  in  Countries  ftill  at  a 
greater  Diitance,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  and  fecured  to  their  Subjects 
very  extenfive  Privileges  by  Treaties,  as  we  have  likewife  (hewn  <\ 

b  The  Author  alluded  to  in  the  Text  is  the  famous  Machiavel  del  Principe,  cap.  3.  where  he- 
labours  to  (hew  that  the  fettling  Colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  a  more  fecure  Me- 
thod than  that  of  building  FortrefTes  in  order  to  bridle  conquered  Countries.  He  hath  ad- 
vanced the  fame  Doctrine,  and  fupported  it  by  very  folid  Arguments  in  his  Hiftory  of  Florence, 
and  in  fome  of  his  other  Works.  All  thefe  are  very  juftly  and  properly  applied  in  regard  to  Re- 
publics ;  but  One  would  think  he  had  little  Reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Princes,  more  efpecially  fuch 
as  he  has  reprefented  them,  would  ever  have  Recourfe  to  fuch  Expedients,  becaufein  their -very 
Nature  Colonies  require  Eafe  and  Freedom,  and  are  confequently  not  very  compatible  with  the 
Maxims  that  prevail  in  di.fpotic  Governments. 

c  The  eftablifhing  Factories  in  Foreign  Countries  was  One  of  the  Firft  Effects  that  followed  from 
the  Revival  of  a  Spirit  of  Commerce,  and  the  Confequences  that  attended  them  were  fo  beneficial 
that  when  they  were  once  introduced,  they  quickly  increafed.  In  confequence  of  the  Privileges 
granted  them,  the  Merchants  who  compofed  them  lived  according  to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of 
their  own  Country,  and  were  governed  by  Magiftrates  of  their  own  chufing,  or  appointed  by 
their  own  Sovereigns,  wherever  they  were  placed.  In  Procefs  of  Time  they  became  ftill  more 
like  Colonies,  for  it  appears  that  in  virtue  of  Treaties  Englilh  Subjects  fettled  in  Bergen, 
and  in  other  Parts  of  the  Danifh  Dominions,  were  allowed  to  purchafe  Lands,  to  erect 
Warehouft-s,  to  vend  their  Goods  wholefale  or  retail,  according  to  their  own  Choice,  and  were 
exempt  from  all  Duties,  except  fuch  as  were  confeuted  to  previous  to  their  Eftablifhment.  See 
Rymer's  Foedera,  torn.  xii.  p.  381. 

Henry 
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Henry  the  Seventh,  as  might  well  be  expected  from  a  Prince  of  his  Tem- 
per and  Genius,  entered  deeper  into  Things  of  this  Nature,  readily  received 
Bartholomew  the  Brother  of  Chriflopher  Columbus,  and  accepted  his  Pro- 
portions for  Difcovery  before  they  were  agreed  to  in  Spain.  Pie  afterwards 
took  John  Cabot  into  his  Service,  who  may  be  juftly  itiled  the  Author  of  our 
Title  to  all  that  we  poflefs  on  the  Continent  of  America,  and  to  whom  by 
Letters  Patent  he  granted  the  proper  Powers  to  fettle  Colonies  in  remote  and 
new  found  Countries.  His  Son  Henry  the  Eighth  had  the  fame  Objects  in 
view,  and  encouraged  his  Subjects  to  Enterprizes  of  this  Sort,  in  confequencc 
of  which  they  failed  to  the  Coails  of  South  America,  traded  to  Guinea,  and 
vifited  Newfoundland.  In  fome  of  thefe  Expeditions  Sebaftian  the  Son  of 
John  Cabot  was  employed,  who  was  in  fuch  Favour  with  Edward  the 
Sixth  that  he  granted  him  the  Office  of  chief  Pilot  of  England  with  a 
handfome  Salary.  He  fettled  at  Briftol,  where  he  kept  up  this  Spirit  among 
the  Merchants,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  Credit  that  the  Rulila  company 
was  formed,  of  which,  for  his  great  Services,  he  was  in  the  fucceeding 
Reign  declared  by  Charter  Governor  for  Life ;  and  indeed  the  Difcovery 
of  Archangel  and  the  fettling  a  regular  Correfpondence  with  that  Empire 
hath  been  conlidered  as  the  moft  fortunate  Event  of  Queen  Mary's  Admi- 
niilration  d. 

In  confequenceof  thefe  Beginnings,  and  the  Increafe  of  our  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  Diicoveries  and  foreign  Settlements  were  more  vigoroufly  pufhed 
in  the  Time  of  Elizabeth,  as  that  heroic  Princefs  had  many  Motives  to 
give  them  as  fhe  did  all  the  Countenance  poiTible,  and  thereby,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  excited  a  Multitude  of  bold,   active,  and  enterprizing 

i  It  is  equally  curious  and  ple.ifing  to  contemplate  the  dawning  of  thofe  Speculations  which 
in  their  Procefs  and  Practice  have  been  fo  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  Mankind.  Henry  the  Seventh 
hath  been  moft  unjuftly  cenfured  for  letting  flip  the  Offer  of  Columbus,  which  was  his  Misfor- 
tune, not  his  Fault.  His  Patent  to  the  Cabots  is  an  inconteftible  Proof  how  ready  he  was  to  liftea 
to  any  thing  of  this  Nature,  and  it  is  not  a  little  furprizing  to  find  how  quick  thefe  Arts  advanced. 
Mr.  Robert  Thorne,  a  Merchant  who  had  refided  long  in  Spain,  addreffed  to  Henry  the  Eighth 
Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Years  ago,  a  Requeft  that  he  would  attempt  opening  a  Paffage  to  China,  by 
navigating  directly  through  the  North  Pole  ;  which  Scheme  he  fupported  by  Arguments  equally 
rational  and  ftriking.  It  was  probably  by  his  Advice  that  Sebaftian  Cabot,  who  had  made  a 
Voyage  in  the  Service  of  their  Catholic  Majefcies,  returned  hither,  which  thews  that  he  had  more 
Dependance  upon  Encouragement  here,  neither  was  he  deceived  in  his  Expectations  as  we  have 
(hewn  above.  We  may  indeed  be  faid  to  owe  as  much  to  the  Father  and  Son  as  Spain  did  to 
Columbus.  They  gave  the  Nation  a  Turn  to  thefe  Kind  of  Studies,  which  very  quickly  grew 
fafhionable,  and  Perfons  of  the  Firft  Quality  became  not  only  Patrons  and  Proficients  in  thefe 
Sciences,  but  undertook  Voyages  in  Perfon,  or  caufed  them  to  be  undertaken  at  their  Expence. 
This  maintained  the  like  Difpofition  amongft  the  Merchants,  and  excited  an  Emulation  in  fitting 
out  Vefl'els  for  Difcoveries  from  feveral  Ports.  We  may  likewife  add,  that  the  Fame  acquired  by 
thefe  Enterprizes  kept  up  their  Credit  till  by  the  Advantages  flowing  from  them  it  came  to 
ftand  upon  firmer  Ground.     i 

4  C  2  Perfous 
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Perfons  to  hazard  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  in  fuch  Undertakings.  In  the 
Days  of  her  Succefibr  they  were  profecuted  from  Motives  of  Profit.  Com- 
panies were  formed  for  promoting  them.  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of 
large  Eftates  obtained  Grants  of  Iilands  and  Tracfs  of  Country  which  they 
undertook,  to  fettle  at  their  own  Expence.  The  fame  Steps  continued  to 
be  taken  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Firfr,  and  whoever  attentively  con- 
fiders  the  Situation  of  Things  and  the  Difpofitions  of  Men  in  thefe  Three 
Reigns  will  eafily  difcern  how  our  Colonics  came  in  fo  fliort  a  Space  to 
acquire  that  Strength  and  Confiftency  which  rendered  them  of  fo  much 
Confequence,  and  fo  juftly  an  Object  of  national  Concern  as  we  find  them 
to  have  been  a  little  before,  and  at  the  Restoration,  when  that  Proviiion  was 
made  which  hath  been  fo  highly  advantageous  to  them  and  to  their  Mother 
Country  by  the  Adl  of  Navigation  e. 

We  muff,  not  however  conceive  that  thefe  Settlements,  manv  of  them  in 
wild  and  defart  Countries,  and  at  a  vaft  Diftance  from  this  Ifland,  were 
made  with  general  Confent  and  univerfal  Approbation.  The  Nature  of 
Mankind  does  not  admit  of  Unanimity  in  Matters  of  this  Sort,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  be  furprized  that  both  in  their  Origin  and  Progrefs 
they  hive  been  expofed  from  feveral  Motives,  and  from  feveral  Quarters  to 
many  Objections.  At  the  Beginning  they  were  turned  into  Ridicule  by 
thofe  who  were  very  incompetent  Judges  of  their  Utility.  Their  flow 
Growth  and  the  Mifcarriages  that  happened  to  fome  of  them  occafioned 
their  being  treated  by  fome  others  as  rafh  and  chimerical  Projects,  by  which 
the  Perfons  and  Fortunes  of  Numbers  were  expofed  to  be  mipwrecked  on 

e  John  de  Witt,  who  was  One  of  the  ableft  and  raoll  difinterefted  Statefmen  that  ever  com- 
mitted his  Sentiments  to  Writing,  though  he  knew  perfectly  well  how  much  Population  contri- 
buted to  the  Welfare  of  Holland,  yet  zealoufly  recommended  Colonies,  as  affording  a  Refuge  to 
fuch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  Trade,  who  becoming  poor  after  having  been  rich  were  doubly 
miferable;  as  opening  a  Field  in  which  fuch  Men  might  exert  their  Abilities,  as  through  want 
of  Interefl:  could  not  rife  to  Power  and  Places  in  their  own  Country;  and  as  a  Supplement  to 
Hofpitals  and  other  charitable  Foundations  which  he  thought  in  Time  might  come  to  be  over- 
charged. He  alfo  highly  commended  the  free  Spirit  of  our  Plantations,  which  as  we  have 
hinted  in  the  Text  were  fettled  by  very  different  Sorts  of  People.  Under  Elizabeth  Men  of 
Figure  and  Family,  of  bold  adventurous  ^nd  enterprizing  Tempers,  led  the  Way,  and  left  behind 
them  a  Succeffion  of  Men  lefs  confiderable  in  Point  of  Rank,  but  of  the  fame  Turn  of  Mind. 
Under  James  a  more  fober  Race  of  People,  preferring  the  Freedom  of  their  Confciences  to  all 
other  Confiderations,  embraced  the  Opportunities  that  were  offered  them  of  removing  into  thefe 
remote  Countries  rather  than  live  under  Constraint  in  their  own.  Under  Charles  political  Mal- 
contents took  Shelter  in  the  Colonics.  Afterwards  the  diftrefTed  Royalifts  retired  in  great  Num- 
bers to  Virginia.  The  Parliament  and  Cromwell  increafed  their  Number,  by  tranfporting  fuch 
as  were  obnoxious  to  them.  Whoever  wifhes  to  fee  upon  what.  Principles  thefe  Things  were 
■conducted  in  their  Origin  may  confult  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  where 
in  his  Advice  to  Sir  George  Villiers  tipon  this  Head  will  be  found  as  much  good  Senfe  and  folid 
Kuifoning  as  perhaps  was  tver  delivered  upon  this  Subject. 

inhofpitable 
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inhofpit  ible  Coafts  and  in  unwholfome  Climates  from  the  Views  of  ava- 
ritious  Men,  who  made  no  Scruple  of  facrificing  public  Welfare  to  private 
Gain.  When  all  thefe  Pretences  were  not  only  fully  refuted  by  folid  Ar- 
guments, but  what  admitted  of  no  Reply,  the  Teft  of  Experience,  new 
Clamours  were  railed  from  very  different  Topics,  and  it  was  furmifed  that 
the  Growth  and  flourifhing  Stue  of  the  Colonies  mult  operate  to  the  De- 
triment of  this  Ifland,  and  become  the  Source  of  gradual  Depopulation,  with 
many  other  Snifter  Insinuations  of  a  like  Nature  which  never  did  or  can, 
make  any  Impreffion  on  the  Minds  of  fenlible  Men,  and  who  from  their  com- 
prehenfive  Knowledge  are  enabled  to  be  proper  Judges  of  Things  of  this 
Nature  '". 

But  whatever  might  be  the  Cafe  in  reference  to  this  Subject  in  Times 
paft,  yet  in  our  Days  the  Value,  Utility,  and  Importance  of  the  Colonies 
in  refpect  to  this  Ifland  have  been  by  the  Evidence  of  Fafts  put  beyond  all 
Difpute.  The  Biitifh  Inhabitants  in  them  draw  fome  of  the  Neceflaries 
and  many  of  the  Conveniencies  of  Life  from  hence.  The  fupplying  them 
with  thefe  is  a  new  and  very  great  Source  of Induftry,  which  by  affording 
Employment  to  Multitudes,  cannot  but  have  an  Effect  in  augmenting  the 
Numbers  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  Eafe  and  Happinefs  of  our  People 
at  Home.  The  having  a  certain,  conftant,  regular,  and  increafing  Market 
for  our  Commodities  and  Manufactures  hath  had  a  very  vifible  Effect  on 
almoft  every  Branch  of  our  domeftic  Trade.  Befides,  as  the  Correfpon- 
dence  between  us  and  our  Countrymen  in  thefe  remote  Parts  is  carried  on 
by  Sea,  this  extends  our  Navigation,  and  hath  added  amazingly  to  the  Num- 

f  In  regard  to  thofe  who  made  a  Jeft  of  the  Advantages  propofed  by  Plantations,  they  could 
rot  well  receive  an  Anfwer,  for  as  there  is  nothing  fo  important  that  Men  of  quick  Wit  and 
light  Minds  may  not  ridicule,  fo  there  is  fomething  ridiculous  in  affording  them  a  ferious  Con- 
sideration. Lord  Bacon  fays  truly,  that  foreign  Plantations  may  be  compared  to  thofe  of 
Trees  at  Home,  from  whence  immediate  Profit  cannot  be  hoped,  and  if  it  is,  the  Abfurdity  lies 
not  in  the  Thing,  but  in  the  Expectation.  Such  as  went  to  the  Colonies  were  not  forced 
thither,  but  went  of  their  own  Accord,  and  if  they  had  not  gone  thither  would  not  or  could 
not  have  flayed  here.  Before  we  had  any  fuch  Settlements,  Multitudes  went  from- this  Ifland 
to  the  Continent  from  a  Variety  of  Caufes,  and  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  many  Thoufands 
of  Brownifts  into  the  Dominions  of  the  States.  This  is  a  clear  and  a  true  Anfwer  to  what  had 
been  laid  of  our  Lofs  of  People,  and  without  having  Rccourfe  to  other  Rcafons  that  will  here- 
after appear,  it  muff  be  evident  to  every  candid  and  judicious  Reader,  that  our  Colonies  are  fo 
far  from  being  the  Caufes  of  D. -population,  that  they  are  quite  th:  contrary.  By  our  having  Plan- 
tations we  prefei  ve  our  People  and  their  Pofterity.  They  remain  as  much  our  Subjects  there  as  if 
they  had  remained  at  home,  and  as  will  be  ihewn  hereafter,  not  only  remain  Subjects,  but  be- 
come more  ufeful  Subjects.'  Upon  this  Principle  was  built  the  Toleration  of  religious  Opinions 
in  our  Firft  Senlem  Ms,  and  in  confequence  of  this  moft  of  the  -Brovvniits  who  had  retired 
to  Holland  and  Zealand  quitted  thofe  Countries  and  went  to  take  the  Benefit  of  that  Toleration 
into  New  Engfmd.  In  order  to  receive  farther  Satisfaction  upon  this  Head,  William  Penn's 
excellent  Difcourfe  on  Plantations  may  be  confulted,  as  alfo  Sir  Jofiah  Child's  Remarks  in  his 
Difcoutfe  on  Trade,  and  ?.  Treadle  on  the  lame  Subject  by  Jofliuji  Gee. 

ber 
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ber  of  our  Shipping,  which  is  another  Article  very  advantageous  and  pro- 
fitable to  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain.  At  the  fame  Time  by  raffing  and 
fubfifting  Numbers  of  hardy  and  experienced  Seamen,  it  evidently  contri- 
butes to  the  Support  of  our  Naval  Power  g. 

These,  though  fignal  and  Alining  Advantages,  as  plainly  conducing  to 
the  increafing  our  Riches  and  Strength,  are  far,  very  far  from  being  all 
the  Benefits  that  have  refulted  and  continue  to  refult  from  our  Settlements. 
By  the  Returns  they  make  us  for  Goods  of  every  Kind  that  we  fend  them 
weare  enabled,  after  furnifhing  our  HomeConiumption,  to  manufacture  and 
export  immenfe  Quantities  of  their  Produce  to  other  Countries,  which  is 
a  farther  Addition  to  our  Commerce,  and  fvvells  not  a  little  the  Profit  that 
arifes  from  it.  We  likewife  receive  from  them  many  Things  which  we  for- 
merly purchafed  from  other  Nations  at  their  own  Prices,  and  which  were 
frequently  brought  to  us  in  their  own  Bottoms,  neither  in  fome  Cafes  were 
thefe  the' greateft  Inconveniencies.  Their  inexhauftible  Fifheries  are  alfo 
pregnant  with  innumerable  Benefits.  The  Number  of  our  Subjects  in 
thefe  Parts  have  been  and  may  be  increafed  without  Danger,  by  permit- 
ting foreign  Proteftants  to  fettle  in  them,  from  whole  Skill  and  Labour 
new  Improvements  may  with  much  Probability  be  expected  to  arife.  What 
confiderably  advances  the  Value  of  thefe,  and  many  more  Advantages  that 
might  be  enumerated  is,  that  they  arc  not.  only  folid  and  permanent,  but 
belong  exclufively  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  which,  while  we  retain  our 
Freedom  and  Naval  Power,  we  never  can  be  deprived  h. 

As 

^  It  mud  give  no  fmall  Pleafure  to  a  curious  and  judicious  Enquirer  to  reflect  upon  and  irr- 
veftigate  thofe  Points  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  own  Mind,  as  to  the  Manner  with  which  they  are 
brought  about.  It  is  from  hence  that  our  Planters  in  general,  their  Servants  and  Slaves,  arc 
iupplied  with  Apparel  of  all  Kinds,  with  moft  Sorts  of  Furniture,  with  a  vail  Variety  of  Tools 
and  Inftruments  for  their  feveral  Occupations ;  which  of  courfe  gives  Bufinefs  and  Bread  to  our 
Artificers  and  Manufacturers.  The  directing  and  collecting  of  thefe  employs  Merchants,  Fac- 
tors, and  their  Servants  All  the  Trades  that  are  connected  with  building,  rigging,  and  fupplymg 
Materials  of  every  Kind  for  Ships  .and  fitting  out  Seamen  are  indebted  to  the  fame  Caufes  for 
their  Subfiftence.  The  Freight  alfo  both  out  and  home  is  a  Matter  of  great  Confequence, 
amounts  often  to  as  much  and  fometimes  more  than  the  Value  of  the  Goods.  The  Provisions 
and  other  Neccflaries  confumed  by  the  Seamen  in  thefe  long  Voyages,  with  many  more  Articles 
which  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  concur  to  promote  and  to  reward  almoft  every  Species  of 
Induftry  cxercifed  amongtl  us.  All  this  arifes  chiefly  from  the  Difference  of  Soil  and  Climate, 
and  from  the  Remotencfs  of  our  Plantations;  and  that  thefe  are  not  fallacious  Suggeflions  or 
plaufible  Conjectures,  the  Rife  of  our  Cuftoms,  the  Improvement  of  our  Lands,  the  Numbers  of 
our  Ships,  and  the  gradual  Incieafe  of  our  Fleets,  are  Teftimonies  that  leave  us  not  a  Shadow 
of  Doubt,  but  oa  the  contrary  demonftrate  clearly  that  this  Reprefeutation  is  in  all  Refpefts 
founded  in  Truth. 

h  Amongir  many  other  Articles  that  are  the  Product  of  our  Colonies,  and  fent  from  hence 
into  other  Parts  of  the  World  are  Tobacco,  Sugars,  Rice,  Cotton,  &c.  to  a  very  great  Value ; 
which  being  the  Returns  of  our  own  Goods  and  Manufactures  are  clear  Gain  to  this  Nation,  and 

to 
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As  from  this  very  flight  and  (lender  Sketch  of  the  Emoluments  flowing 
from  our  Plantations,  it  is  inconteftibly  evident,  that  they  have  contri- 
buted greatly  to  increafe  our  Induftry,  and  of  courfe  our  Riches,  to  ex- 
tend the  Commerce,  to  augment  the  Naval  Power,  and  confequently  to 
maintain  the  Grandeur  and  fupport  the  Profperity  of  the  Mother  Country; 
the  Propriety  clearly  appears  of  inferting  a  fuccinct.  Detail  of  them  in  a 
Political  Survey  of  Britain,  which  would  be  indeed  otherwife  very  in- 
complete. This  then  being  the  fole  Point  of  View  in  which  they  are  here  to 
be  confidered,  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary  to  enter  any  farther  into  their 
Defcription  than  is  requifite  to  this  Purpofe,  and  to  afford  a  Series  of  in- 
conteftible  Proofs  of  the  Truth  of  what  hath  been  afTerted  in  relation  to 
them  in  this  Chapter.  We  may  be  the  rather  difpenfed  with  on  this 
Head,  as  there  are  already  feveral  general  and  very  many  particular  Hif- 
tories  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Hands  of  the  Public,  where  all  the  Infor- 
mation that  can  be  farther  fought  in  refpect.  to  them  may  be  obtained.  As 
thefe  Settlements  were  made  in  very  different  Parts  of  the  World  at  very 
different  Times,  and  for  very  different  Purpofes,  fo  the  moft  eafy  and  obvi- 
ous Method  of  treating  them  feems  to  be,  at  leaft  in  regard  to  our  Plan, 
ranging  them  under  the  feveral  Quarters  of  the  Globe  in  which  they  have 
been  eifablifhed,  and  pointing  out  particularly  by  what  Means,  in  what  Man- 
ner, and  to  what  Extent  they  are  or  may  be  rendered  beneficial  to  Britain  ;» 

to  this,  as  moft  of  them  are  exported  in  our  own  Bottoms,  we  are  to  add  the  Freight  llkewife, 
which  is  very  confiderable.  Moft  of  thefe  Goods  before  we  had  Plantations  of  our  own  we 
bought  from  Foreigners  at  very  high  Prices,  as  for  Inftance,  Brazil  Sugar  at  Seven  and  Eight 
Pounds  by  the  Hundred,  Tobacco  from  four  to  Eight  Shillings  a  Pound.  Indigo,  of  which  we 
now  receive  much,  and  are  like  to  receive  much  more  from  our  own  Colonies  we  ftill  purchafe 
from  trie  French  and  Spaniards  to  a  large  Amount.  What  may  ferve  to  fet  this  Point  in  a  ftronger 
Light  is  the  Cafe  of  Pitch  and  Tar,  which  we  formerly  bought  from  the  Swedes  at  what  Price 
they  pleafed  to  fet  upon  it,  and  even  at  this  high  Rate  they  infifted  on  fending  in  their  own 
Ships.  At  the  Beginning  of  Queen  Ann's  War  we  found  ourfelves  in  fo  precarious  a  State  with 
refpeift  to  thefe  Commodities  fo  neceffary  for  our  Navy,  that  Dr.  Robinfon,  afterwards  Bifhop  of 
London",  then  our  Minifter  at  the  Court  of  Sweden,  recommended  the  procuring  them  from  our 
Colonies  upon  any  Terms.  This  produced  a  Bounty  for  the  obtaining  them,  and  that  foon  brought 
them  not  only  at  a  Third  Part  of  what  we  had  paid  for  them  to  Sweden,  but  alfo  in  fucb  Quan- 
tities as  enables  us  to  export  them  to  the  Straits,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burgh. Upon  the  fame  Principle  we  have  fince  by  the  fame  Means  obtained  great  Quantities  of 
Iron,  and  in  Time  are  likely  to  draw  all  our  Naval  Stores  from  our  own  Settlements. 

1  There  is  nothing  can  more  fully  or  more  fenftbly  evince  the  Truth  of  our  Affertions  in  re- 
fpect to  the  commodious  Situation  of  this  Illand,  the  fuperior  Genius  of  its  Inhabitants,  and 
the  Excellence  of  our  Conftitmion,  than  the  performing  the  Promife  made  in  the  Text,  of  giving 
a  concife  View  of  the  Eftablilhments  we  have  made  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  For  thefe  moft 
be  confidered  as  fo  many  difHnguifhing  Tcftimonies,  fo  many  thining  Trophies  of  our  maritime 
Skill  and  naval  Strength.  Thefe  maintain  regular  and  conftant  Conefpondence  under  our  Auf- 
pice  between  Countries  the  moft  remote  from  each  other,  and  thereby  while  they  extend  the 
Fame,  difplay  the  Power  and  fappoi  t  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     II. 
Of  the  Britifh  Territories  in  Europe. 

SECT.      I. 

Of  the  Fortrefs,  Town,  and  Port  of  Gibraltar, 

THERE  are  few  Places  of  fo  fmall  an  Extent,  that  have  made  fo 
fhining  a  Figure  in  Hiftory  as  this.  It  lies  in  the  Province  of  Anda- 
lufia,  the  faireft  and  fineft  in  Spain,  in  the  Latitude  of  Thirty-five  De- 
grees Fifty  Minutes  North,  though  fome  place  it  higher  by  near  Twenty 
Minutes,  and  in  Five  Degrees  Thirty-five  Minutes  Longitude  Weft  from 
London.  It  is  a  Promontory  or  rather  a  Peninfula,  joined  to  the  Continent 
of  Spain  by  a  narrow,  flat,  and  fandy  Ifthmus.  The  whole  Extent  of  this 
immenfe  Rock,  for  fuch  it  is,  rifing  in  its  perpendicular  Height  about  Four 
hundred  and  Forty  Yards,  meafures  from  North  to  South  about  Two  Eng- 
lifh  Miles  and  Three  Quarters  in  Length,  and  is  fcarce  One  in  Breadth.  The 
Mountain  which  gives  Name  alike  to  the  Town,  the  Straits,  and  the  Bay, 
is  called  Gebel-Tarek,  that  is,  the  Mount  of  Tarek,  from  the  Moorifh  Ge- 
neral, who  landed  here  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Eighth  Century.  This 
Promontory  was  known  to  and  famous  amongft  the  Ancients  by  the  Name 
of  Calpe  a. 

On  the  Eaft  Side  which  is  wafhed  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Rock  is 
fo  fteep  as  to  be  efteerrud  utterly  inaccelTible.  On  the  Weft  which  looks 
to  the  Bay  it  is  lefs  rugged,  and  on  this  Side  lie  the  Town  and  Fortifica- 
tions, by  which  it  is  now  thought  to  be  rendered  impregnable.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Climate,  the  Air  when  the  Weather  is  ferene  is  very  thin  and 
pure,  and  confequently  wholfome;    but  from   the    Beginning  of  June  to 

1  The  Spanifli  Hiftbrians  fay,  that  the  Egyptian  Hercules  built  Cadiz,  and  that  the  Grecian 
"Hercules  came  with  the  Argonauts,  and  built  a  City  here.  The  very  learned  Bochart  derives  the 
Name  of  this  Pro  uontory  Calpe  from  the  Pbcenician  Word  Galpha,  which  flgnifies  a  hollow  Vef- 
fel.  The  learned  Reader,  if  he  defires  to  enquire  farther  in  regard  to  its  Antiquity  may  confult 
Strabon.  Geograph.  lib.  i.  p.  51.  lib  iii.  p.  139,  140.  148.  170.  Mela  de  fnu  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
8.  llin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  or  if  he  would  fee  the  Subjeft  at  One  View,  Cellarii  Geo- 
grnphia  Antiqua,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  p.  90.  The  Arabs  call  it  Geb.il  al  Tharek,  from  Tharek  ben 
General  of  the  Moors,  who  conquered  Spain  under  the  Caliphat  of  Walid  the  Son  of  A'b- 
tlalmalek  in  the  Year  of  the  Hcgira  92. 

the 
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the  Middle  of  September,  it  is  exceedingly  warm.  In  the  Winter  it  is 
fubjeit  to  very  heavy  Rains,  and  the  Weather  is  fometimes  cold.  Snow  fel- 
dom  falls,  and  does  not  lie  long.  Ice  is  rarely  feen,  and  only  on  the  Sum- 
mit of  the  Rock,  where  it  is  very  thin.  The  Soil  is  various  ;  where  the 
Town  ftands,  it  is  red  Sand,  but  in  fome  Places,  and  more  efpecially  in 
the  Clefts  of  the  Rock  it  is  black  and  rich,  lb  that  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Grapes,  Pomegranates,  and  other  Fruits  grow  in  the  higheft  Perfection, 
and  the  whole  Mountain  is  covered  with  Shrubs  of  different  Kinds,  and  a 
great  Variety  of  aromatic  Plants.  There  is  alio,  which  is  a  great  Bleff- 
ing,  Plenty  of  excellent  Water  b. 

The  Town  of  Gibraltar  lies  along  the  Bay  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the 
Mountain,  on  a  Decline,  by  which,  generally  fpeaking,  the  Rains  pafs 
through  it  freely  and  keep  it  clean.  The  old  Town  was  confiderably 
larger  than  the  new,  which  confifts  at  prefent  of  between  Four  and  Five 
hundred  Houfes,  many  of  the  Streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  the  Buildings 
of  different  Materials,  fome  of  natural  Stone  out  of  the  Quarries,  fome  of  a 
factitious  or  artificial  Stone,  and  a  fewof  Brick.  The  People  are  fupplied  with 
frefh  Provifions  chiefly  from  the  Coaft  of  Barbary,  with  Fruit,  Roots,  and 
Vegetables  of  all  Sorts  from  thence  or  from  their  own  Gardens.  Belides 
what  is  properly  called  the  Town  there  are  feveral  fpacious  and  commo- 
dious public  Edifices  erected,  fuch  as  Barracks  for  the  Soldiers  with  Apart- 
ments for  their  Officers,  Magazines  of  different  Kinds,  Storehoufes  for 
Provifions,  Warehoufes,  Yards,  and  proper  Accommodations  for  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  and  for  repairing  and  heaving 
down  of  Ships,  with  very  airy,  fpacious,  and  noble  Hofpitals  for  the  Ufc 
of  Soldiers  and  Seamen  when  fick.  The  Inhabitants,  exclufive  of  Bri- 
tilh  Subjects  dependant  on  the  Garrifon,  or  who  refide  there  from  other 
Motives,  confift  of  fome  Spaniards,  a  few  Portuguefe,  a  confiderable  Num- 
ber of  Genoefe,  and  about  as  many  Jews,  making  in  the  Whole  between 

*  The  Air  of  Gibraltar  is  juftly  celebrated  as  remarkably  wholefome,  but  its  Trnnnefs  renders 
k  lefs  fo  to  Perfons  of  confumptive  or  broken  Conftitutions.  In  the  Summer  and  Autumn  the 
Weather  is  very  fultry  and  clofe,  and  the  Inhabitants  are  likewife  expofed  to  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning The  LevantWinds  are  violent,  but  do  not  continue  long.  The  Rock  in  fome  Places  refembles 
Portland  Stone,  in  many  is  true  Lime  Stone,  and  in  others  there  is  a  Kind  of  coarfe  Marble. 
There  are  many  Caves,  fome  of  them  very  capacious,  in  that  of  St.  Michael  towards  the  Southern 
Extremity  of  the  Promontory,  Five  hundred  Spaniards  concealed  themfelves,  having  taken  an 
Oath  to  become  Mailers  of  the  Place  or  perifh,  as  they  did.  The  Mountain  had  many  more 
Trees  upon  it  formerly  than  at  prefent,  particularly  Locuft  or  Carob  Trees,  by  the  Help  of 
which  the  Spaniards  before-mentioned  afcended,  and  therefore  they  were  deftroved,  and  the 
Soldiers  have  alfo  cut  down  Numbers  on  the  Summit  for  Firing,  fo  that  at  prefent  except  ia 
-the  Gardens,  there  are  few. 
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Two  and  Three  thoufand  (though  fome  make  them  much  fewer)  without 
reckoning  the  Garrifon c. 


■b 


This  Town  may  be  faid  to  have  Two  Ports,  the  Firft  lying  to  the 
North,  and  which  is  proper  only  for  Tartans  and  fmall  Veifels,  covered  to- 
wards the  Land  by  the  old  Mole.  The  other  lying  to  the  South  of  this 
between  the  little  and  the  new  Mole,  is  very  commodious  for  larger  Vef- 
fels,  and  hath  a  fair  Stone  Quay.  The  Bay  of  Gibraltar  is  very  beautiful 
and  capacious,  being  in  Breadth  from  Europa  Point  to  Point  Cabrita 
about  Five  Englifh  Miles,  and  in  Depth  about  Eight  or  Nine,  with  feve- 
ral  imall  Rivers  running  into  it.  The  Ifthmus  between  this  Bay  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  which  are  the  Spanifh  Lines,  is  about  a  Mile  in  Breadth, 
and  between  it  and  the  Mountain  there  is  a  Morafs,  which  is  now  rendered 
an  Inundation  d. 

The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  through  which  the  Ocean  paries  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, thereby  dividing  Europe  from  Africa,  runs  from  Weft  to 
Eaft,  about  Thirteen  Leagues,  though  others  make  it  longer.  In  this 
Strait  there  are  Three  remarkable  Promontories  or  Capes  on  the  Spanifh, 

€  The  old  Town  extended  farther  to  the  North  and  higher  up  the  Mountain,  confifting  of 
many  more  Houfes  than  the  prefent.  There  was  a  Parifh  Church,  feveral  Convents,  and  many 
Chapels  both  within  and  without  the  Town.  It  made  a  very  pleafing  Appearance  from  the 
Bay,  but  after  all  was  but  a  poor  Place.  It  was  probably  both  larger  and  better  in  the  Time 
of  the  Moors,  for  upon  their  Foundations  the  Spaniards  built,  and  there  are  ftill  the  Remains 
of  many  Moorifh  Structures  all  over  the  Mountain,  fome  of  which  even  now  convey  very  clear 
Ideas  both  of  Strength  and  Magnificence.  The  prefent  Town  has  a  Church  for  the  Service 
of  the  Garrifon  and  Proteftant  Inhabitants ;  but  the  Parifh  Church  remains  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Papifts  conformable  to  the  Capitulation.  All  poffible  Attention  hath  been  fhewn  to  the  Eafe 
and  Convenience  of  the  People  confiftent  with  the  Safety  of  the  Place,  and  for  the  neceffary  Ac- 
commodation of  thofe  who  are  to  defend  it.  The  Town  is  now  well  fecured  from  the  At- 
tacks of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Land  Side,  if  they  fhould  again  befiege  it,  and  in  regard  to  the 
Bay,  fuppofing  nn  Enemy's  Fleet  there,  befides  the  natural  Defence  of  (hallow  Water  and 
Rocks,  which  will  always  keep  Ships  of  War  at  a  Diftance,  they  muff  even  there  be  expofed 
to  the  Fire  of  the  Ramparts,  on  which  there  are  mounted  between  Three  and  Four  hundred 
Pieces  of  Cannon  befides  Mortars. 

d  The  old  Mole  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  to  cover  their  VefTels.  Our  Battery  erected 
thereon  was  exceedingly  feiviceable  in  both  Sieges,  and  of  courfe  the  Enemy  did  their  utmoft 
to  deftroy  it,  and  not  altogether  without  Effect.  Since  the  laft  Siege  however  it  hath  been  ex- 
ceedingly improved,  the  Head  taken  down,  carried  out  Thirty  Yards  farther  into  the  Sea,  the  Gun 
Battery  new  conftructed  and  rendered  more  commodious,  with  the  Addition  of  a  Platform 
for  Mortars.  The  new  Mole  is  about  Two  thoufand  Five  hundred  Yards  diftant,  and  is  a  very 
capital  and  elegant  Woik.  The  Bay  of  Gibraltar  is  a  very  fine  Body  of  Water  in  which  our 
Squadron  may  lie  in  great  Safety,  as  in  the  Midft  of  it  there  is  no  Ground  to  be  felt  at  a  hundred 
Fathoms.  It  is  every  Way  advantageous  to  the  Place,  affording  a  moil  pleafing  and  delightful 
Profpeft,  the  Breezes  from  it  are  very  refrefhing,  and  it  contributes  like-wife  to  the  Subfiftence 
of  the  Inhabitants  by  fupplying  them  with  Tlenty  of  different  Sorts  of  fine  Fifli.  The  Town  of 
Old  Gibraltar  on  theoppofite  Side  is  diftant  fomewhat  more  than  a  League. 

and 
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and  as  many  oppofite  to  them  on  the  Barbary  Side.  The  Firft  of  thefe 
on  the  Side  of  Spain  is  Cape  Trafalgar,  oppofite  to  this  is  Cape  Spar- 
tel,  near  which  ilood  the  Fortrefs  of  Tangier,  once  in  our  Poflefiion. 
Between  thefe  is  the  Weftern  Entrance  of  the  Straits  about  Eleven 
Leagues  in  Breadth.  The  next  on  the  Spanifh  Side  is  Tarifa,  and  over 
againft  it  lies  Malabata  near  the  Town  of  Alcafiar,  where  the  Straits  are 
about  Five  Leagues  broad.  Laftly  Gibraltar,  facing  the  Mountain  of  Abyla 
near  the  Fortrefs  and  Town  of  Ceuta,  which  make  the  Eaftern  Entry  of 
the  Straits.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  Gibraltar  absolutely  commands  the 
Straits,  which  is  in  a  great  Degree,  though  not  abfolutely  true,  for  with  a 
ftrong  Levant  Wind,  which  brings  with  it  very  dark  Clouds,  Fleets  have 
palled  through  the  Straits  without  being  difcerned  by  a  Squadron  in  Gib- 
raltar Bay  e. 

In  the  War  occafioned  by  the  difputed  Succeflion  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
Vice  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  propofed  to  Sir  George  Rooke  who  com- 
manded the  Englith  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Prince  George  of 
Hefie  Darmftadt,  an  Attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  the  Reduction  of  which  he 
judged  would  be  of  the  greateft  Confequence  to  the  carrying  on  the  War. 
The  Admiral  and  the  Prince  concurred  in  Opinion  with  him.  The  Fleet 
entered  the  Bay  on  the  Twenty-firft  of  July  One  thoufand  Seven  hundred 
and  Four.  The  Prince  landed  a  Body  of  Men  on  the  Ifthmus,  the  Fleet 
cannonaded  the  Town  from  the  Bay,  a  Detachment  of  Engliih  Seamen 
debarked  at  Europa  Point,  and  with  fome  Lofs  carried  the  Outworks,  which 
made  fuch  an  Imprefiion  on  the  Inhabitants  and  the  Garrifon,  that  the 
Governor  the  Marquis  de  Salinas  capitulated,  and  the  Prince  of  Hefie  took 

•  This  famous  Strait  which  makes  fo  great  a  Figure  in  ancient  Hiftory  is  ftiled  in  Latin  Fre- 
tum  Herculeum,  or  fometimes  Gaditanum,  by  the  Spaniards  Eftrecho  de  Gibraltar.  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  other  ancient  Writers  are  very  copious  on  the  Subject,  and  on  their  Authority  an 
Opinion  hath  been  propagated  that  Hercules  placed  fomewhere  hereabouts  Two  Columns  with 
an  Infcription,  purporting  that  it  was  impoifible  to  pafs  further.  But  where  he  placed  thefe 
Columns  is  a  Matter  of  great  Doubt,  except  to  the  People  of  Cadiz  who  actually  fhew  them. 
The  Tradition  that  they  were  there  is  indeed  ancient,  but  ns  for  the  Two  Pillars  that  are  now 
fhewn  Father  Labat  (Voyages  en  Efpngne  et  Italie,  torn.  i.  p.  383.)  who  actually  faw  them  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century,  a  Herts  that  they  were  no  more  than  the  Bodies  of  Two  old 
Windmills.  The  molt  probable  Opinion  is  that  the  Two  Mountains  Calpe  in  Europe  and  Abyla 
in  Africa  were  from  their  Figures  ftiled  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
from  the  blowing  of  the  Weft  Winds  which  hindered  the  Entrance  into  the  Strait,  the  Notion 
arofe  in  early  Times,  that  it  was  iropaffable.  The  Reader  wio  would  inveftigate  this  Matter 
itill  farther,  as  from  thence  great  Lights  may  be  derived  in  refpeft  to  the  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients,  may  confult  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  20.  Strabonis  Geograph.  lib.  Hi.  p.  308.  Arrian 
de  Expedit.  Alex.  Magn.  lib.  ii.  p.  126.  Appian.  de  Bello  Hifp.  p.  425.  Apollodor.  p.  125. 
The  Arabians  call  this  Strait  Bab  al  Zocak,  i.  e.  the  Gate  of  the  Road,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Bab 
Bogazi,  literally  the  Throat  of  PafTage,  which  with  them  is  the  common  Name  of  all  Straits,  but 
they  call  it  alfo  Sebtah  Bogazi,  that  is,  the  Strait  of  Ceuta. 
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Poffeflion  of  the  Place  on  the  Twenty-fourth  of  the  fame  Month  with 
the  Lofs  of  lefs  than  One  hundred  Men.  The  Truth  is  that  it  was  in  a 
poor  Condition  of  Defence  with  fcarce  One  hundred  Guns  mounted,  and 
aGarrifon  not  more  in  Number  than  the  Guns.  The  Fleet  landed  Eighteen 
hundred  Marines  for  a  Garrilbn,  and  fupplied  them  with  Ammunition 
and  Provifions  for  three  Months  f. 

The  Spaniards  extremely  fenfible  of  the  Lofs,  immediately  marched 
an  Army  of  Ten  thoufand  Men  under  the  Command  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villadarias  to  beiiege  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Count  de  Thouloufe 
who  commanded  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  put  to  Sea  to  co- 
operate with  the  Spaniards.  This  produced  the  Battle  of  Malaga  Auguft 
the  Thirteenth,  in  which  the  French  were  beat,  though  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  forced  to  draw  Nine  hundred  Marines  from  Gibraltar  to  man  his 
Ships,  and  was  in  fuch  Want  of  Ammunition  from  what  he  had  fpared 
to  the  Garrifon,  that  he  was  unable  to  profecute  his  Advantage  and  totally 
deftroying  the  French  Fleet.  The  Siege  however  went  on,  and  the  Place 
was  fo  much  preffed,  that  if  Sir  John  Leake  had  arrived  a  Day  later  in  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar  it  muff,  have  been  taken,  Five  hundred  Men  having  fcaled 
the  Rock  with  Rope  Ladders,  all  of  whom  were  deftroyed.  Marlhal  de 
Telle  with  a  Body  of  French  Troops  joined  the  Spanifh  Army,  and  con- 
tinued the  Siege  for  near  Six  Months,  when  the  French  Fleet  under  the 
Baron  de  Pointis  being  beat  by  Sir  John  Leake  they  were  forced  to  change 
the  Siege  into  a  Blockade.  The  good  Correfpondence  between  Sir  John 
and  the  Prince  of  HeiTe  Darmftadt,  and  the  excellent  Conduct  of  both 
faved   the   Place.      At  this  Pert   the   late   Emperor   Charles  the   Sixth 

f  It  is  but  juft  to  obferve  that  this  very  important  Conqueft  was  planned  by  Two  of  our  moft 
nble  Admirals  Sir  George  Rooke   and  Sir  John  Leake,  who  knew  its  Value,  more  efpecially  at? 
that  critical  Conjuncture  when  there  was  the   utmofl  Neceflity  of  obtaining  a  Port   in  Spain, 
and  of  all  its  Ports  for  the  Purpofe  of  the  War,  this  was   the  moft  commodious.     As  it  was' 
planned  by  Admirals,  it  was  entirely  executed  by  Seamen,  and  conducted  with  great  Judgment. 
By  a  furious  Cannonade  in  which   the   Fleet  expended  Fifteen  thoufand  Shot,  the  Enemy  were 
driven  from  their  Works.     This  gave  an  Opportunity  to  the  Captains  [licks  and  Jumper  to  pufii 
on  Shore,  and  with  an  Intrepidity  celebrated  even  by  the  French  Writers,  fcaled  a  Redoubt  near 
Europa  Point,  of  which  they  kept  Poficffion  notwithftanding  the  Governor  Don  Diego  de  Salinas 
fprung  a  Mine  under  it  by  which  Two  Lieutenants  and  Fifty  Men  were  killed,  and  Sixty  more 
wounded.     It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  moft   of  the  Women  were  at  their   Devotions  in  a  Chapel 
without  the  Town,  which  threw  the  Inhabitants  into  fuch  Confternation  that  they  conftrained 
the  Governor  to  capitulate.     After  the  Reduction  of  Gibraltar,   the  Fleet  ftood  over  to  the  Bar- 
bary  Coaft,  with  a  Defign  of  making  themfelves  abfolutely  Mafters  of  the  Straits,   by  prevail- 
ing upon  the  Garrifon  of  Ceuta  to  declare  for  Charles  the  Third  ;    but  the  Marquis  ds  Gironella> 
who  was  then  Governor  rejected  the  Propofal,  and   the   Fleet  having  taken  in  Water  failed  in 
fearch  of  the  Enemy.     Life  of  Sir  John  Leake,  p.  83,  84.     Memoirs  du  Regne  de  Philipe  V. 
par  lc  M.  de  Stfinte  Philippe,  vol.  i.  p.  271,,  Z72.     Pcre  Daniel  Htftoire  de  Fiance,  torn.  x>  p, 
2j8,  219. 

then. 
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then  ftiled  Charles  the  Third  King  of  Spain  landed.  On  the  Conclusion 
of  the  Peace  his  Catholic  Majefty  Philip  the  Fifth  yielded  this  Town  and 
Fortrefs  in  full  Property  (but  without  any  territorial  Jurifdidion)  to  Great 
Britain  for  ever  8.  The  Spaniards  notwithstanding  this  continued  to  be- 
hold it  with  a  jealous  Eye,  and  are  faid  to  have  meditated  feveral  Attempts 
to  recover  it.  At  length  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  1727  they  again  befieged 
in  Form  with  a  great  Army  under  the  Conde  de  las  Torres,  but  after 
lying  before  it  near  Four  Months,  during  which  they  made  but  a  very 
fmall  Progrefs,  a  Ceflation  of  Arms  took  Place,  and  we  have  fince  remained 
in  quiet  Poffeflion  h. 

The  Prefervation  of  this  Fortrefs,  more  efpeciallyafter'the  perpetual Cef- 
fion  of  it  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  became  and  will  be  ever  con- 
fidered  as  a  Point  of  the  utmoft  Confequence.  The  Firft  Siege,  in  which 
it  ran  a  great  Hazard  of  being  taken,  was  however  of  great  Utility  in 
pointing  out  the  mod:  proper  Me  ins  for  providing  for  its  future  Defence, 
by  repairing  or  rather  reconftructing  moil:  of  the  old  Works,  and  addino- 
new  wherever  it  was  thought  requiiite,  (carping  the  Rocks  where  the  fcal- 
ing  them  was  in  any  Degree  practicable,  elevating  and  increafing  the  Num- 
ber of  Batteries  fo  as  effectually  to  protect  the  Town  and  Ports.  In  thefe 
Works  the  ableft  Engineers  were  employed,  and  no  Expence  fpared  in 
rendering  them  folid  and  complete,  the  good  Effects  of  thefe  Precautions 

g  The  Cefficn  of  Gibraltar  is  contained  in  the  Tenth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  con- 
cluded between  her  Majefty  Anne  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  his  Catholic  Majefty  King  Philip 
the  Fifth  ;  our  Minifters  did  indeed  demand  an  Extent  of  Ground  of  Two  Cannon  Shot  round  it 
but  the  French  King  anfwered,  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  King  of  Spain  to  part  with  One 
Inch  of  Land  more  than  the  Town  itfelf ;  but  if  the  giving  up  the  whole  Ifland  of  Minorca 
would  be  taken  as  an  Equivalent,  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  it.  This  was  accepted,  and  the 
Ceffion  of  that  entire  Ifland  is  contained  in  the  very  next  Article  of  the  fame  Treaty.  In  refpecT: 
to  both  it  muft  be  obferved  that  the  Ceifions  are  as  full,  clear,  and  abfolute  as  Words  can  ex- 
piefs,  fothat  no  Room  is  left  to  controvert  the  Title  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  either, 
for  the  only  Condition  annexed  is  (which  if  poilible  ftrengthens  the  Title)  that  in  cafe  Great  Bri* 
tain  (hall  be  inclined  to  Part  with  them,  his  Catholic  Majefty  is  to  have  the  Firft  Offer. 

h  The  Spaniards,  as  we  have  faid,  were  very  near  fucceeding  in  the  Firft  Siege,  when  the  Town 
and  Fortifications  were  in  a  very  indifferent  State  of  Defence,  and  when  the  Enemy  fufFered 
their  Affairs  to  run  almoft  to  ruin  elfe  where  in  Hopes  of  taking  it.  The  Second  Siege  was 
owing  to  the  Hopes  given  to  Philip  the  Fifth  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  that  he  would  pro- 
cure the  Reftitution  of  this  Fortrefs  and  the  Ifland  of  Minorca,  and  when  k  was  found  that 
this  could  not  be  effected,  it  was  refolved  to  attempt  the  Reduction  of  Gibraltar  by  Force. 
The  Governor  was  the  Earl  of  Portmore,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Colonel  Clayton ;  the  Gar- 
rifon  confided  of  about  Twelve  Battalions,  and  as  the  Place  was  now  well  fortified,  well  fup- 
plied,  and  a  Fleet  in  the  Bay  the  SpaniarJs,  though  they  did  all  that  could  be  expected  fronr 
them,  had  themfelves  little  Hopes  of  Succefs.  In  this  Siege  we  had  Two  Officers  and  Sixty- 
pine  Men  killed,  and  about  Two  hundred  wounded.  The  Lofs  of  the  Enemy  was  between 
Three  and  Four  hundred  Men. 
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appeared  clearly  in  the  Second  Siege,  where  notwithstanding  the  SpaniSh 
Army  was  commanded  by  an  experienced  General  who  had  many  good 
Officers  under  him,  and  very  fkilful  Engineers,  yet  they  were  able  to  do  fo 
little  that  they  began  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  Enterprize  when  the  Cef- 
fation  of  Arms  took  Place.  However  from  this  Siege  new  Lights  were 
acquired,  in  confequence  of  which  an  Inundation  was  formed  by  letting 
in  the  Sea  from  the  Bay,  which  coft  the  Labour  of  Four  Years,  and  is  fo 
contrived  that  by  the  Help  of  a  Strong  Sluice  the  Water  may  be  railed  as 
occaSion  requires,  and  this  renders  it  impoffible  for  an  Enemy  to  approach 
the  Glacis  of  the  Place.  As  to  the  Military  Establishment  it  is  always  per- 
fectly complete,  and  the  Garrilon  according  to  the  CircumStances  of  the 
Times  confifts  of  fewer  or  of  more  Battalions,  ufually  Seven.  The  Ordi- 
nance alio  in  all  its  Branches  is  very  amply  provided  for,  and  the  Maga- 
zines of  Military  Stores  kept  constantly  full,  with  Six  Months  Provisions 
at  all  Times,  regular  Returns  being  made  to  the  Governor,  and  thefe 
certified  upon  Oath.  The  like  Attention  is  (hewn  to  whatever  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Marine,  in  confequence  of  which  after  the  Lofs  of 
Minorca  in  the  late  War,  we  Still  remained  Mailers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean '. 

The  great  Importance  of  this  Place  is  fuch,  that  to  State  it  fully  and  to 
enumerate  all  the  Advantages  that  we  derive  from  it  would  require  more 
Room  than  could  be  allowed  to  this  Chapter.  It  will  however  be  Sufficient  to 
touch  on  a  few  principal  Points,  and  leave  them  to  the  Contemplation  of 
the  judicious  Reader.  It  is  evident  that  the  Fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Bay  it  covers,  not  only  give  us  the  Command  of  the  Straits  and  their  Na- 
vigation; but  affords  Accommodation  and  Refreshment  to  our  Fleets  in 
Time  of  War,  and  to  our  Merchantmen  at  all  Times,  which  to  a  Mari- 
time Power  is  a  Matter  of  the  utmoSt  Confequence.  From  its  Situation 
it  divides  Spain  from  Spain,  that  is,  the  Ports  in  One  Part  of  that  Kingdom 
from  thofe  in  another,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  France  from  France,   and 

1  It  muft  be  allowed  that  Gibraltar  from  the  Time  it  came  into  our  PoOe/Iion,  hath  occafioned 
■a  very  confiderable  Expence.  The  Garrifon,  when  it  confifts  as  it  does  at  prefent  of  Seven  Bat- 
talions complete,  making  in  the  whole  Three  thoufand  Four  hundred  effective  Men,  with  the 
Expence  of  the  Staff,  and  the  Provilions  iifued  for  their  Subfiftence,  amounts  annually  to  fome- 
what  more  than  One  hundred  thoufand  Pounds.  The  Works  have  alfo  coft  a  great  Deal  of 
Money,  but  in  Abatement  of  this  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  Stone  and  excellent  Lime  are  found 
upon  the  Place,  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  old  Mooriih  Walls  and  Foundations  have  been 
ot  great  Service,  and  coft  nothing.  The  Salt  Provilions,  alfo  Peas,  Butter,  &c.  are  our  own  Pro- 
duce, and  Sent  from  hence.  The  Marquis  de-Quincy,  though  otherwife  One  of  the  moft  accu- 
rate and  moderate  of  the  French  Hiftorians,  muft  be  allowed  to  exaggerate,  when  he  fays  as  he 
does  that  the  Englifl-  iuve  paid  dearly  for  Gibraltar,  fince  every  Stone  in  the  Place  coft  a 
Pound  Sterling.     Hiftoire  Militaire,  torn.  iv.  p.  421. 
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of  courfe  hinders  the  Conjunction  of  their  Fleets  or  Squadrons  with  each 
other,  or  at  leaft  renders  it  fo  difficult  and  precarious  as  to  be  a  perpetual 
Check  upon  thofe  ambitious  Powers,  upon  whofe  Motions  it  behoves  us 
always  to  have  a  great  Degree  of  Attention.  Befides  thefe  it  is  ufeful  in 
many  other  Refpedls  k. 

It  awes  the  feveral  piratical  States  of  Barbary,  and  in  like  Manner  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  this  to  fiich  a  Degree  that  our  Commerce  is  more 
iafe  than  that  of  any  other  European  Power,  which  gives  us  great  Advan- 
tages in  Point  of  Freight.  It  is  otherwife  highly  favourable  to  our  Trade 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant.  It  procures  us  the  RefpecT:  of  the  Ita- 
lian and  other  Powers,  which,  though  far  diftant  from  Great  Britain,  mud: 
coniider  this  as  a  continual  Inftance  of  her  Power,  and  of  her  Capacity  to 
hurt  or  to  affift  them.  It  is  a  PofTeffion  that  faves  us  the  Expence  of  Squa- 
drons andof  Convoys  upon  any  Difputes  or  Difturbances  that  happen  among 
thofe  Powers,  and  which  otherwife  would  in  fuch  Cafes  be  requifite  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Navigation  of  our  Subjects.  There  are  many  Inftances 
that  might  be  given  to  elucidate  each  of  thefe  Heads,  but  they  are  in  them- 
felves  fo  clear  and  io  felf-evident,  and  thofe  Inftances  too  are  fo  well  knowa 
as  well  as  fo  recent,  that  it  would  be  needlefs. 

It  can  be  no  jufl:  Caufe  either  of  Jealoufy  or  Apprehenfion  to  Spain  or 
France  fo  long  as  their  Intentions  are  pacifick,  for  it  gives  us  no  Oppor- 

k  There  may  feera  to  be  fome  Room  for  Objection  from  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  former 
Part  of  this  Work  in  regard  to  the  exorbitant  Expence  our  Anceftors  were  at  in  keeping  Calais 
and  other  French  Conquefb.  The  attentive  Reader  however  will  difcern  that,  though  fpecious 
in  its  Firft  Appearance,  yet  there  is  in  this  no  Weight  at  all.  Thofe  Conquefb  were  main- 
tained to  preferve  a  Footing  in  France,  and  to  afford  the  Means  of  making  frequent  Invafions, 
which  is  not  the  Cafe  here.  Calais  as  a  Mart  circumfcribed  our  Navigation,  whereas  the  great 
Ufe  of  Gibraltar  is  to  keep  it  free  and  open.  In  refpeft  to  the  Charges,  if  we  compare  the  Coft 
of  One  in  refpeft  to  the  whole  public  Revenue  with  that  of  the  other,  we  (hall  fee  the  Cafe  in. 
its  true  Light.  If  it  (hould  be  furmized  that  before  we  became  Mailers  of  Gibraltar  we  had 
the  free  Navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  (hall  alfo  find  on  a  ftrift  Examination  that  in  this 
there  is  no  more  Weight.  It  was  for  the  very  fame  Purpofe  that  we  obtained  and  preferved  this 
Fortrefs,  that  we  were  at  a  vaft  Expence  in  conftrucling  a  Mole,  building  Fortifications,  and  main- 
ting  a  Garrifon  at  Tangier,  which  was  not  deferted  from  any  Notion  of  its  Inutility,  but  from 
a  Sufpicion  that  the  Garrifon  ferved  as  a  Nurfery  for  Popilh  Troops.  Should  it  be  farther  af- 
ferted  that  both  before  and  after  our  PofTeffion  of  Tangier,  we  had  free  Accefs  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  Anfwer  iseafyand  deeifive.  So  long  as  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  poffefTed  Spain 
we  were  confidered  as  their  Protectors,  and  had  the  Ufe  of  Gibraltar  Bay,  and  the  Harbour 
of  Port  Mahon  as  much  as  we  have  now.  But  when  after  a  long  and  expenfive  War,  Spain 
wis  left  in  PofTeffion  of  a  Branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  it  was  equally  prudent  and  necef- 
fary  to  provide  for  our  own  Security,  and  upon  this  Principle,  and  as  a  fmall  Indemnification 
for  the  vaft  Charges  we  had  been  at,  we  demanded  and  obtained  the  Ceffion  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca. 

lunity 


SECT.     II. 

The  Iiland  of  Minorca. 

THE  fmall  but  pleafant  IQand  of  Minorca,  which  the  Natives  write 
Menorca,  is  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Latitude  of  be- 
tween Thirty-nine  and  Forty  Degrees  North,  and  in  the  Longitude  of 
near  Four  Degrees  Eaft  from  London.  It  lies  Ten  Leagues  to  the  North 
Eaft  of  Majorca,  about  Sixty  South  Weft  from  Barcelona,  having  France 
to  the  North,  the  Italian  Lies  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  on  the  Eaft,  Spain  to  the  Weft,  and  Barbary  to  the  South.     In 
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tunity  or  Tempation  to  invade  or  injure  either,  though  at  the  fame  Time 
it  certainly  enables  us  to  gain  the  moft  early  and  certain  Intelligence  of  any 
of  their  hoftile  Preparations,  and  at  the  fame  Time,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  puts  it  very  much  in  our  Power  to  obftrudl:,  diftrefs,  and  to  defeat 
them,  as  Experience  hath  fully  and  repeatedly  demonftrated,  and  from 
thence  gives  us  a  Degree  of  Security  that  could  by  no  other  Means  be  ob- 
tained. The  holding  this  Fortrefs,  and  the  holding  it  in  fo  refpedable  a 
Manner  as  hath  been  fhewn  we  do,  does  Honour  to  the  Britifti  Arms  and  to 
the  Councils  of  this  Nation  in  the  Eyes  of  all  Europe,  which  we  may  fay 
with  Probability  at  leaft  hath  been  from  this  Circumftance  indebted  more 
than  once  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Public  Peace.  Upon  the  Whole,  from 
this  fhort  and  plain  State  of  Things  every  candid  and  competent  Judge  will 
be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  conlidering  the  Inconveniencies  it  pre- 
vents, the  RefpecT:  it  excites,  and  the  Benefits  it  procures,  the  Fortrefs  of 
Gibraltar  fully  merits  all  the  Care  that  hath  been  taken,  and  all  the  At- 
tention that  can  be  fhewn  to  it '. 

1  There  hath  been  an  Opinion  advanced  and  at  fomedmes  very  warmly  Ir.iifted  upon,  as  if  Gib- 
raltar might  be  made  a  Place  of  Trade,  at  leaft  in  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  diminifli  its  Expeiice.  In  this 
View  it  mould  feem  that  her  late  Majefiy  Queen  Anne,  very  foon  after  it  came  into  our  Pof- 
feffion,  declared  it  a  free  Port  without  any  great  Effeft.  In  the  Year  1740  a  civil  and  criminal 
JurifdicYion  to  be  eftablifhed  here  was  in  Contemplation,  but  never  carried  into  Execution.  It 
may  be,  that  the  very  fmall  Extent  of  the  Place,  and  the  Difficulties  that  might  arife  between 
a  civil  Adminiflration  and  a  Military  Government  have  hindered  fuch  a  Defign  from  taking 
Place.  But  certainly  if  any  Method  could  be  found  to  reader  a  Thing  of  this  Kind  in  any 
Degree  practicable  the  Situation  of  the  Place  is  fo  favourable  as  to  promife  great  Advantages, 
But  the  procuring  thefe  rauft  be  left  to  fhofe  who  have  a  Power  of  examining  into  and  remov- 
ing thofe  Obftruclions  that  have  hitherto  prevented  it.  The  Number  of  Ships  that  entered 
this  Bay  A.  D.  1770  were  Eight  hundred  and  Twenty-feven. 
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Length  from  South  Eaft  to  North  Weft,  it  is  about  Thirty-three  Miles,  in 
Breadth  from  Eight  to  Twelve,  but  in  general  about  Ten  Miles,  fo  that 
in  point  of  Size  it  may  be  nearly  equal  to  the  County  of  Huntingdon  or  to 
Bedfordshire.  The  Form  of  it  is  very  irregular,  and  the  Coafts  much 
indented  by  the  Sea,  which  forms  a  Number  of  little  Creeks  and  Inlets 
that  might  fome  of  them  be  rendered  very  advantageous a. 

The  Climate  is  temperate,  except  from  June  to  the  Midft  of  September, 
when  it  is  very  hot,  the  rainy  Seafon  follows  ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  our  Of- 
ficers who  have  relided  there,  that  for  Seven  Months  in  the  Year  it  is  as  plea- 
fant  a  Country  as  can  be  wilhed.  The  North,  North  Eaft,  and  North  Weft 
Winds  generally  blow  from  the  Middle  ofSeptemberto  theMiddle  of  March, 
and  though  wholefome  to  the  Inhabitants  yet  are  very  unfavourable  to  the 
Fruit  Trees  that  are  expofed  to  them.  The  Face  of  the  Iiland  is  diverfi- 
£ed  with  rifing  and  (loping  Grounds,  for  though  there  are  many  Hills,  yet 
there  is  not  properly  fpeaking  a  Mountain,  or  at  moft  but  One  in  the 
Iiland.  In  the  Vallies,  for  Want  of  a  furricient  Declivity,  the  Rains  fettle 
in  many  Places  and  the  Grounds  are  marfhy.  The  Soil  in  the  flat  Country 
is  thin  and  landy,  on  the  Sides  of  the  Hills  and  in  the  Valleys,  black, 
rich,  and  fertile,  and  may  be  every  where  cultivated  without  any  great  De- 
gree of  Labour.  The  great  DefecT:  is  in  relpect  to  Water,  of  which,  ex- 
cept what  is  laved  from  Rain  in  Cifterns,  there  is  little  either  palatable  or 
healthy  *>. 

This 

3  The  Iflands  filled  Baleares  by  the  Ancients  were  only  Two,  the  One  larger  and  the  other 
lefs,  from  whence  they  derived  their  Names,  the  former  of  Majorca  and  the  latter  Minorca. 
The  Epithet  Baleares  arofe  from  their  Inhabitants  being  more  dextrous  Slingers  than  any  other 
Nation,  in  which  the  Shepherds  of  this  Ifle  ftill  excel,  and  the  Inhabitants  in  general  are  very 
excellent  Markfmen.  Thefe  Illes  made  a  very  great  Figure  in  early  Times,  as  the  learned 
Reader  may  be  informed  by  conuilting  Diod.  .Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  17,  18.  Strabon.  Geograph.  lib. 
iii.  p.  167.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis  lib.  ii  cap.  ult.  If  he  withes  to  fee  a  Continuation  of  their  Hif- 
tory  he  may  find  it  in  Johari:  Gerunden:  Parilip:  Hifp:  lib.  ii.  they  have  befides  had  Two  Hif- 
torians  of  their  own  Juan  Dameto  and  Vincent  Mut,  the  Works  of  both  printed  in  Majorca. 
But  without  taking  this  Trouble  his  Curiofity  may  be  gratified  by  peruling  Armflrong's  Hiltory 
of  Minorca,  which  is  very  entertaining  as  well  as  very  methodical  and  exaft. 

b  Though  the  Climate  of  this  Ifland  is  certainly  very  warm,  }et  through  the  Favour  of  Piovi- 
viJence  it  is  in  many  Relpecls  fo  qualified  as  not  to  be  intolerable.  For  in  regard  to  Men  the  Emi- 
nences fcattered  over  the  whole  Ifland  afford  them  the  Means  of  fixing  their  Habitations  where  the 
Air  is  cool  and  lerene  for  the  greateit  Part  of  the  "1  ear.  In  refpect  to  Animals  Nature  hath  provided 
almofl:  every  where  fuffkient  Shelter  for  them  by  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Brulh  Wood  growing  oa 
the  Sides  of  the  Rocks.  Both  participate  of  the  Breeze  from  the  Sea  which  follows  the  Courfe 
of  the  Sun,  being  ftrongcir,  at  Noon,  and  dying  gradually  away  as  the  Day  declines.  The 
Marines  which  are  in  many  Refpecls  noxious  might  be  eafily  drained  and  turned  into  Meadows, 
as  in  that  State  they  certainly  were  in  earlier  Times,  when  this  Country  was  more  thoroughly  in- 
habited and  by  a  more  iaJufhious  Sort  of  People.  See  Dr.  Cleghorn's  Obfervatious  on  the  Difeafes 
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This  Ifland,  fmall  as  it  is,  contains  many  Commodities  that  are  or  might 
be  rendered  of  confiderable  Value.  In  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  are 
Iron,  Copper,  Lead  Ores,  of  none  of  which  except  thelaft  hath  hitherto 
any  Ufe  been  made,  and  even  the  Working  of  this  it  is  faid  hath  long  been 
difcontinued.  Great  Quantities  of  Marble,  very  beautiful  and  finely  variegat- 
ed. Free  Stone  and  Lime-Stone  in  Plenty,  and  an  excellent  Kind  of  Slate 
thatmi^ht  be  raifed  in  any  Quantities,  and  is  very  near  the  Water.  The  Sur- 
face thin  as  it  is  produces  excellent  Wheat,  though  not  enough  for  the 
Confumption  of  the  Inhabitants,  as  alio  Bailey,  and  fome  India  Corn, 
not  inferior  to  any  in  America.  In  refpe£t  to  Fruits  they  have  great 
Plenty  of  Vines  which  bear  both  white  and  red  Grapes,  from  which  they 
make  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Wine.  They  have  alfo  Olives,  Dates, 
Almonds,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Limes,  Pomegranates,  Figs,  &c.  Hemp  and 
Flax  grow  in  great  Perfection,  and  from  fome  Trials  that  have  been  made 
it  is  known  they  might  have  large  Quantities  of  admirable  Cotton. 
They  grow  likewife  fome  very  good  Tobacco,  but  not  Half  as  much  as 
theyconfume,  as  alfo  Capers  and  Annis.  Their  Kitchen  Gardens  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  flocked,  and  the  Vegetables  they  produce  are  not  inferior 
to  thofe  of  any  other  Country  <=. 

As  to  Animals  that  ferve  for  Food,  there  are  in  this  Ifland  black  Cattle, 
fmall  in  Size,  and  in  general  poor  and  lean,  which  arifes  chiefly  from  the 
Careleflhefs  of  the  People  who  diflike  fat,  for  with  proper  Attention  they 
have  been  and  may  be  rendered  as  good  as  any  of  their  Size.  Sheep  alfo  are 
fmall,  their  Wool  neither  very  coarfe  or  very  fine,  yet  fuch  as  furnifhes 
the  Inhabitants  with  Cloth  for  their  own  Wear,  and  fome  of  their  Wool 
likewife  they  export.  Goats  are  larger  in  Proportion,  but  are  eat  only  by 
the  pooreft  People.  Their  Swine  are  large,  and  as  the  Minorquins  have 
a  Relifh  for  their  Fat,  they  are  well  fed  and  afford  great  Plenty  of  excellent 

in  Minorca.  London  1762,  8vo.  Reflexions  Generales  fur  l'lfle  Minorque,  fur  fon  Climat,  fur 
la  Maniere  de  vivre  de  fes  Habitans,  &  fur  les  Maladies  qui  y  regnent,  par  M.  Claude  Francois 
Pafleratde  la  Chapelle.  Paris  1764,  nmo. 

c  There  are  in  this  Ifland  Clays  of  different  Colour?,  of  which  they  make  Tiles,  and  fome 
coarfe  Earthenware,  and  of  which  much  finer  might  be  made  by  Perfbns  better  (killed  in  the 
Art  of  Pottery.  Their  Free  Stone  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  of  Bath,  and  is  generally 
cut  in  the  Quarries  into  what  they  call  Cantoons,  being  a  Double  Cube  of  a  Foot.  A  Dozen  of 
thefe  coft  but  Half  a  Crown,  and  might  be  exported  as  Ballad.  They  have  likewife  an  excellent 
Cement  called  Guifh,  which  is  a  grey  coloured  Gypfum,  and  with  this  they  join  their  Cantoons, 
and  it  hardens  in  a  Moment.  By  the  Help  of  thefe  Materials  their  Houfes  are  very  quickly 
built  at  a  very  fmall  Expence,  and  in  that  Climate  are  very  Filing.  Their  Lands  would  pro- 
duce much  more  if  well  dunged,  which  might  be  eafily  effected,  if  they  were  more  attentive  to 
their  Cattle.  Their  numerous  Fruit  Trees  might  be  improved  to  the  higheit  Perfection  as  Ex- 
perience hath  fhewn,  and  indeed  hardly  any  Kind  of  Improvement  attempted  here  and  properly 
purfued  ever  failed.  But  Things  of  this  Sort  being  done  by  Pcrfons  who  did  not  long  refide 
in  the  Ifland  have  never  been  either  lafling  or  of  much  Utility. 

Meat. 
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Meat.  They  have  no  Deer  or  Hares,  but  Rabbits  in  great  Plenty.  In 
reference  to  Beails  of  Burthen  they  have  a  Breed  of  fmall  Horfes,  which 
for  want  of  Grafs  and  Hay  are  fed  with  chopped  Straw  and  a  little  Barley 
mixed  with  it,  fo  that  though  they  feem  to  have  Spirit  they  have  little 
Strength.  On  the  other  Hand  their  Affes  are  large,  and  are  made  ufe  of 
both  for  the  Saddle  and  Plough.  Mules  are  large,  ftrong,  and  tit  for  all 
Kinds  of  Service,  being  efteemed  full  as  good  as  any  on  the  Continent  of 
Spain.  They  have  all  Sorts  of  domeftic  Fowl,  and  thele  very  good  in 
their  refpective  Kinds.  Wild  Fowl  and  Water  Fowl  of  all  Sorts,  and 
many  Birds  of  Paiiage,  with  which  their  Tables  are  plentifully  fupplied  in 
all  Seafons.  They  have  Eels  and  Smelts,  with  a  great  Variety  of  Sea  and 
Shell  Fifli  in  as  great  Abundance  as  they  can  wifh.  They  have  no 
wild  Beatl:s,l  but  many  Birds  of  Prey,  fuch  as  Eagles,  Hawks,  and  Owls. 
There  are  alfo  Snakes,  Vipers,  Scorpions,  with  fome  other  venomous  and 
troublefome  Reptiles  and  Infects ;  yet  not  in  fuch  Numbers  as  might  be 
expected  in  fo  warm  and  moift  a  Country  d. 

The  Ifland  is  divided  into  what  they  ltile  Termi no's,  of  which  there 
were  anciently  Five,  now  reduced  to  Four,  and  refemble  our  Counties. 
The  Termino  of  Ciudadella  at  the  North  Weftern  Extremity  of  the 
Ifland  is  foftiled  from  this  Place  which  was  once  a  City  and  the  Capital  of 
Minorca.  It  makes  a  venerable  and  majefric  Figure  even  in  its  prefent 
State  of  Decay,  having  in  it  a  large  Gothic  Cathedral,  fome  other  Churches 
and  Convents,  the  Governor's  Palace,  and  an  Exchange  which  is  no  con- 
temptible Pile.  There  are  in  it  Six  hundred  Houies  which  before  the  Seat 
of  Government  and  the  Courts  of  Juftice  were  removed  to  Mahon  were 
fully  inhabited,  and  there  are  ft  ill  more  Gentlemen's  Families  here  than 
in  all  the  Reft  of  the  Ifland.  It  hath  a  Port  commodious  enough  for  the 
Vefiels  employed  in  the  Trade  of  this  Country,  which  though  in  the  Pof- 
feffion  of  a  Maritime  Power  is  lefs  than  it  formerly  was.  It  is  ftill  in  the 
Stile  of  our  Officers,  the  befb  Quarters  (and  there  are  none  bad)  in  the 

d  All  the  antient  Authors  defcribe  the  Animals  in  this  Ifland  as  remarkably  large,  which  is 
fo  far  from  being  contradicted,  that  it  is  really  verified  by  their  prefent  Condition.  In  remoter 
Ages,  as  the  Remains  of  them  fhew  to  this  Day,  the  People  built  Walls  round  their  Hills  at 
certain  Diftances  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  being  wafhed  down,  and  cultivated  thofe  Hills  to  their 
very  Summits.  This  gave  them  Plenty  of  all  Kinds  of  Grain,  and  as  Marfhes  are  every  where 
the  EfFefts  of  Idlenefs,  we  may  fairly  prefume  that  in  thofe  Days  thefe  were  Meadows  in  which 
Cattle  were  fed  to  their  full  Size.  An  additional  Proof  arifes  from  their  domeftic  Poultry, 
for  which  they  Hand  indebted  to  Governor  Kane.  He  brought  them  from  different  Parts,  diftri- 
buted  them  amongfl:  the  Peafants,  gave  firft  a  Premium  for  hatching  and  afterwards  fet  a  Price 
upon  Eggs,  which  very  foon  produced  Plenty,  and  (hewed  what  might  be  done  in  other 
Things.  Their  Honey  is  the  beft,  their  Wax  as  good  as  any  in  Europe,  and  fo  univerially  ac- 
knowledged, and  yet  their  Exports  of  both  do  not  exceed  Three  hundred  Pounds  annually. 

4  E  2  Country, 
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Country,  and  if  there  was  a  Civil  Government,  and  the  Place  made  a 
free  Port,  the  beft  Judges  are  of  Opinion  would  very  foon  become  a 
flourishing  Place  again,  and  the  Fortifications  if  it  fhould  be  found  necef- 
fary  might  then  alfo  be  eafily  reflored  and  improved  e. 

The  Termino  of  Fererias  is  the  next,  a  narrow  Slip  reaching  crofs 
from  Sea  to  Sea,  and  the  Country  little  cultivated,  it  is  therefore  united 
to  Mercandal.  In  this  laft  Termino  (lands  Mont-toro  in  the  very  Center 
of  the  Ifle,  and  the  highell  Ground,  fome  fay  the  only  Mountain  in  it, 
on  the  Summit  of  which  there  is  a  Convent  where  even  in  the  hotted 
Months  the  Monks  enjoy  a  cool  Air,  and  at  all  Times  a  moft  delightful 
Profpecl.  About  Six  Miles  North  from  Mont-toro  ftands  the  Caftle  that 
covers  Port  Fornelles,  which  is  a  very  fpacious  Harbour  on  the  Eaft  Side  of 
the  Ifland.  There  are  in  it  Shoals  and  foul  Ground  which  to  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  them,  render  it  difficult  and  dangerous,  yet  the  Packets 
bound  from  Mahon  to  Marfeilles  frequently  take  Shelter  therein,  and 
while  the  Spaniards  were  in  Poftefiion  of  the  Ifle  large  Ships  and  Men  of 
War  frequented  it.  At  a  fmall  Diflance  from  this  lies  another  Harbour  called 
Adaia,  which  runs  far  into  the  Land,  but  being  reputed  unfafe,  and  being 
fo  near  Fornelles,  is  at  prefent  ufelefs.  The  Country  about  it  is  however 
faid  to  be  the  plealanteft  and  wholefomeft  Spot  in  the  Ifland,  and  almoir. 
the  only  One  plentifully  fupplied  with  excellent  Spring  Water,  lb  that  the 
Gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  richeft  and  fined  Fruits  grow  here  in 
the  higheft  Perfection.  Alaior  is  the  next  Termino,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  Capital  of  the  fame  Name,  well  fituated  on  an 
Eminence  in  a  pleafant  and  tolerably  cultivated  Country  r. 

The 

e  As  Ciudaclella  was  Lr  a  long  Series  of  Years  the  Seat  of  Government  and  the  Center  of 
Commerce  in  this  Ifland  ;  fo  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Inhabirants  both  of  the  Town  and 
of  the  Termino  are  the  moft  civilized  and  poliihed  of  any  in  the  Country,  which  hath  been  juftly 
afcribed  to  their  Intercourfe  with  other  Nations,  and  to  that  fmall  Degree  of  Trade  with  Major- 
ca and  other  Places  that  they  ftill  retain,  and  which  from  the  Appearance  of  their  Exchange 
and  the  Circumftances  of  fome  of  its  principal  Inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  much  more  ex- 
tensive in  former  Times.  It  hath  therefore  been  the  Opinion  of  fome  Britifh  Merchants  that 
if  a  civil  Government  of  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen  was  eftablilhed  here,  and  Matters  of  Commerce 
decided  by  a  Court  of  Merchants,  ihe  commercial  Spirit  of  the  People  might  be  revived,  more  ef- 
pe<  tally  it  it  was  declared  a  free  Port  under  fuch  Regulations  as  thofe  of  Leghorn  or  Marfeilles. 
It  is  alfo  conceived  that  this  would  have  a  very  beneficial  Effect  in  exciting  Induflry  amongft  the 
People  in  this  Diftricl,  which  is  ftill  the  moft  numerous  after  that  of  Mahon.  See  Gee's  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  confidered,  chap.  33.  See  alfo  as  to  its  Commerce  in  the 
Lift  Century,  Roberts'  Map  of  Commerce,  chap.  eclx. 

'  It  is  obfervable  that  all  the  Towns  in  thefe  Termino's  are  built  upon  Eminences,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  both  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  Communication  however  between  them  was  very- 
difficult  as  well  as  difagreeable,  and  in  fome  Plates  dangerous  till  Mr.  Kane,  who  commanded  Ik  re 
ieveral  Years,  made  a  noble  Road  as  ftrait  as  the  Situation  of  the  Country  would  allow  from  Ma- 

hon 
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Ttte  Termino   of  Mahon  at  the    South   Eaft   End  of  the   Ifland  is  at 
prefent  the  mod  confiderable  of  them  all,  containing  about  Sixty  thoufand 
Engliih  Acres,  and  nearly  One  Half  of  the  Inhabitants  in  Minorca.     The 
Town  of  Mahon  derives  its  Name  from  the  Carthaginian  General  Mago, 
who  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be   its  Founder.    It  ftands   on  an  Eminence 
on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  -Harbour,  the  Afcent  pretty  fteep.     There  are  in 
it  a  large  Church,   Three   Convents,  the   Governor's  Palace,    and   lb  me 
other  public  Edifices.     It   is  large,   but   the   Streets  are  winding,  narrow, 
and  ill-paved.     The  Fort  re  fs  of  St.  Phi'ip  ftands  near  the  Entrance  of  the 
Harbour  which  it  covers,  is  very  fpacious,   of  great  Strength,  with  fubter- 
ranean  Works  to  protect  the  Garrifon  from  Bombs,  large  Magazines,  and 
whatever  elie  is  neceffary  to  render  it  a  compleat  Fortification,  and  hath 
a  numerous  and  well  difpofed  Artillery  g.      Port  Mahon   is  allowed  to  be 
the  fineft  Harbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  Ninety  Fathoms  wide  at 
its  Entrance,   but  within  very  large  and  fafe,  ftretching  a  League  or  more 
into  the  Land.     Beneath  the  Town  of  Mahon  there  is  a  very  fine  Quay,, 
one  End  of  which  is  referved  for  the  Ships  of  War,  and  furnilhed  with  all 
the  Accommodations  neceftary  for  careening  and  refitting  them,  the  other 
ferves  for  Merchantmen.     On  the  other   Side  the  Harbour  is  Cape  Mola,. 
where  it  is  generally  agreed   a  Fortreis  might  be  conftrucled,  which  would 
be  impregnable,  as  the  Caftle  of  St.  Philip  was  efteemed  before  we  took  it 

hon  to  Ciudadella.  This  Gentleman,  who  finifhed  his  Life  here,  was  the  Author  of  almofl  all. 
the  beneficial  Regulations  that  have  been  made,  and  was  defervediy  ftiled  the  Patron  of  his 
Officers,  the  Parent  of  the  Soldiers,  and  the  Protector  of  the  Natives.  There  was  before  him. 
a  Spanifh  Governor,  I  am  forry  I  cannot  mention  his  Name,  who  compelled  the  Inhabitants  to 
take  (ome  Pains  with  regard  to  their  Olives,  as  well  in  pickling  as  in  exprefling  their  Oil,  but 
notwithftanding  the  Benefits  that  arofe  from  thence  all  Attention  to  them  expired  with  his  Au- 
thority. The  Gardens  in  the  Neighbouihood  of  Adaia  (hewed  plainly  that  their  Fruits  might  be 
brought  to  as  high  Perfection,  and  confequently  become  of  as  great  Value  as  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  France  or  the  Ifhnds  of  Hieres.  The  Truth  is  that  Attention  and  Encouragement 
might  do  any  thing  in  a  Country  where  Nature  has  already  done  fo  much,  as  evidently  to  fhew 
that  with  a  moderate  Proportion  of  Skill  and  Care  the  might  be  brought  to  do  more. 

g  The  Town  of  Mahon  derives  many  Advantages  from  its  elevated  Situation,  for  befides  an 
extenilve  Profpcft  and  a  cool  Air,  it  is  even  in  Summer  almolr  entirely  free  from  Muf- 
q'jitois.  It  is  at  prefent  the  Seat  of  Government,  the  Refidence  of  the  Governor  who  hath  a 
large  irregular  Palace  here,  and  withal  the  principal  Place  ot  Commerce  in  the  Itle,  to  which 
fome  attribute  the  indifferent  and  neglected  Condition  ot  the  other  Dii'ricls.  It  mod  however 
be  allowed,  that  the  Merchants  have  gicat  Accommodations.  Their  Vetfels  come  as  clofe  as 
can  be  defiled  to  the  Quay  ;  there  is  a  very  convenient  Place,  (which  is  a  Matter  of  the  utnioft 
Confequence)  for  the  Performance  of  Quarantine,  and  areeafily  fupplied  with  naval  Stores.  But 
as  there  is  a  Regiment  quartered  in  the  Town  this  Mixture  ot  Military  and  mercantile  People  is 
)i  ible  to  fome  Inconveniencies.  The  French  fettled  here,  and  the  Commodities  they  import,  and 
which,  from  a  Variety  of  Caufes  they  are  enabled  to  fell  cheap,  is  by  no  Means  acceptable  either 
to  the  Englirti  or  Minorquius,  who  from  Motives  ot  Interefr  probably  would  be  glad  to  fee  French 
Fathions  and  French  Fopperies  difcouraged,  which  by  the  Example  of  the  Governor  and  tho. 
principal  Pcrfons  about  him  might  be  eafily  effected. 

and: 
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and  beftowed  fo  much  Money  upon  it,  that  though  fome  Works  were 
erected  at  Cape  Mola,   it  was  not  judged  proper  to  proceed  in  the  Fortifi- 
.  cations  there  at  a  freih  Expence,  at  lead  this  is  the  only  Reafon  that  hath 
been  affigned  h. 

The  ancient  Hiftory  of  this  Wand  and  its  Inhabitants  belongs  by  no 
Means  to  this  Place,  it  was  reduced  in  September,  A.  D.  1708,  by  Ma- 
jor General  James  Stanhope,  with  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Fleet  under  Sir 
John  Leake.  The  General  was  afterwards  created  Earl  Stanhope,  and  to 
preferve  the  Memory  of  this  important  Service,  Vifcount  Mahon.  In  the 
Summer  of  the  Year  1756,  through  a  fhameful  and  inexcuiable  Infa- 
tuation it  was  fuffered  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  the  French,  but  was  again 
reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Twelfth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
A.  D.  1763,  in  Conformity  to  the  original,  abfolute,  and  perpetual  Cef- 
fion  of  this  Ifle  by  the  Eleventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  fo  that 
except  this  very  fmall  Interruption  it  hath  remained  Part  of  the  Territory 
of  this  Nation  upwards  of  Threefcore  Years.  A  Space  fully  lufficient  to 
make  us  well  acquainted  with  the  Minorquins  and  the  Minorquins  with 
"Vis,  and  with  the  Advantages  they  derive  from  their  being  Britifh  Subjects, 
of  which  it  is  but  doing  them  Juftice  to  fay,  that  they  are  very  highly 
fenfible'. 

By 

h  At  no  great  Difhnce  of  Time  after  this  Ifland  was  reftored  to  our  PofTeiTion  it  was  vi- 
fited  by  Lord  Hope  eldeft  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Hopeton,  a  young  Nobleman  of  quick  Parts  and 
great  Obfervations,  who  liftened  willingly  to  the  Informations  given  him  by  the  Natives,  and  us- 
dertook  to  convey  them  as  he  did  ta  the  Perfons  in  Power  here.  Amongfr.  other  Things  it  was 
fuggefled  that  it  Commerce  was  properly  encouraged,  a  Fortrefs  might  be  built  at  Cape  Mola,  lefs 
in  Extent,  and  confequcntly  requiring  a  (mailer  Garrifon  than  that  of  St.  Philip's,  having  an  equal, 
if  not  a  better  Command  o1  the  Entrance  of  the  Harbour,  and'anfwering  in  all  other  Refpecfs 
to  the  full  as  well  as  that  immenfe  Fortification.  In  fuch  a  Cafe  they  conceived  that  a  confi- 
derable  Part  of  the  fubtenanean  Works  under  St.  Philip's  might  be  converted  into  Warehoufes 
and  Magazines,  for  the  Poffcflion  of  which  perhaps  the  Merchants  might  undertake  to  defray  the 
Expences  of  conditioning  the  new  Fortrefs.  How  far  this  Notion  deL-rves  to  be  confidered  muff 
be  left  to  better  Judges,  but  that  it  might  be  mentioned  here  with  Propriety,  will  be  evident  to 
any  Reader  who  confults  Armflxung's  Hrfiory  of  Minorca,  p.  39. 

'  1  he  Natives  of  the  Ifland  are  weil  enough  apprized  of  the  Advantages  they  derive  from 
their  being  Britifh  Subjects.  The  Ifland  produces  Five  Times  as  many  Articles  of  Confumption 
fince  it  came  into  our  Hands  from  the  Demand  for  Provilions  and  other  Neceffaries,  and  this  is 
continually  increafing.  In  refpeft  to  Wine,  though  fold  very  cheap,  what  is  drank  by  the  Troops 
hath  been  computed  at  Twenty  Thoufaud  Pounds  per  Annum,  which  is  Ten  Times  as  much 
as  the  Value  of  what  they  di  ink  themf  Ives.  The  Pay  of  the  Garrifon  makes  the  greatefr  Part  of 
their  Circulation,  and  to  the  [nftruclions  afforded  them  by  the  Cfficers,  and  the  Examples  given 
them  by  the  !  their  Direction,  they  owe  the  few  Improvements  they  have.   They 

know  very  well  the  Advantage  of  Sailing  under  our  Flag,  which  not  only  fecures  them  from 
Corfairs,  but  procures  them  alfoa  free  Admittance  into  the  Ports  of  Barbary,  and  they  are  con- 
querable Gainers  by  both.     But  they  would  Hill  reap  much  greater  Benefits  from   the  Eftablilh- 

mtnt 
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By  the  Capitulation  made  with  General  Stanhope  at  the  Time  this 
Iflandcamc  into  ourHands,  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Religion  was  fecured 
to  this  People,  and  at  their  own  Deiire,  though  it  hath  been  their  heavieft 
Misfortune,  their  ancient  Form  of  Government  which  ftill  continues,  and 
is  entirely  modelled  on  the  feudal  Syftem.  The  Land  Revenue,  by  which 
is  to  be  underftood  the  total  Rental  of  the  landed  Property  in  Minor- 
ca, doth  not  exceed  Twelve  thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum,  and  the  pub- 
lic Revenue  amounts  to  about  One  Third  of  this.  The  Number  of 
Priefts  iecular  and  regular  and  the  Nuns  are  about  Three  hundred,  and 
the  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  about  Two  Years  after  the  Ifland  was  re- 
ftored  to  us  was  between  Eighteen  and  Twenty  thoufand.  There  have 
been  fome  Greeks  brought  into  Minorca,  and  as  they  were  a  very  induf- 
trious  and  ufeful  Race  of  Men,  might  have  contributed  much  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Ifland,  if  their  Undertakings  had  not  been  difturbed 
by  the  French  coming  into  PofTeffion.  Our  ufual  Eftablifhment  confills 
of  a  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  &c.  with  Five  Regiu  ents,  the  Expence 
of  which,  including  the  Staff  and  Subliilence,  may  amount  to  about  Seventy 
thoufand  Pounds  a  Year,  exclufive  of  the  Expence  of  the  Ordnance  arid 
Marine,  the  Repairs  of  Buildings  and  other  Contingencies  k. 


s  given  a  very  fhort,   though  it  is  hoped  a  very  plain 
and  intelligible  Account  of  this  very  valuable  Illand,   it  will  be  proper  to 


After  having  thus 


infill:  next  on  the  actual  Importance  of  it  to  this  Nation,  and  then  to  point 
out  what  farther  Advantages  might  be  expected  from  it.  In  reference  to 
the  Firft,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  fully  to  ex- 

ment  of  an  Englim  civil  Government,  and  having  their  Choice  to  feek  Relief  in  our  Courts  or 
in  their  own.  A  decent  Ecclefiaftical  Eftablilliment  at  Mahon  and  at  Ciudadella,  with  Schools 
for  teaching  Englifh,  would  have  many  good  Effects,  and  Intermarriages  with  the  Natives  flill 
more. 

k  The  Form  of  their  Government,  the  Nature  and  Numbers  of  their  Magistrates  maybe  feen  in 
the  Ninth  Chapter  of  Armftrong's  Hiftory,  where  he  takes  Notice  alfo  of  the  Hardships  refulting 
from  their  Conftitution,  fuch  as  Fines  on  the  Alienation  ol  private  Property,  on  the  granting  of 
Leafes  beyond  the  Term  of  Nine  Years,  and  the  Impositions  on  almoft  all  their  Produce,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  Taxes  and  their  Inability  to  pay  them  they  have  contracted  a  large  public  Debt 
which  bears  Intereft  at  Eight  per  Cent.  There  is  however  an  Abfurdity  beyond  all  thofe  of 
which  he  does  not  take  Notice,  which  is,  that  an  Appeal  lies  from  their  Supreme  Court  to  the 
Tribunal  atPerpignan  in  Roufillon,  and  that  as  they  are  very  litigious,  their  Lawyers  are  a  greater 
Burden  to  them  than  their  Priefts.  As  the  Value  of  the  landed  Property  is  fo  fmall  Purchafes 
might  be  eafily  made  in  favour  either  of  Englilh  or  of  Greeks,  or  for  any  other  ufeful  Pur- 
poses, and  the  People  might  be  readily  drawn  to  follow  their  Examples  in  any  Improvements. 
They  are  naturally  very  attentive  to  their  own  Interefts,  and  if  properly  managed  it  would  be 
our  Intereft  that  they  mould  be  fo.  A  flrong  Proof  of  this  is  the  Care  and  Diligence  they  life 
in  manuring,  pruning  and  fencing  their  Vineyards,  though  at  the  fame  Time  they  neglect  the 
Culture  of  every  other  Kind  of  Fruit,  becaufe  no  immediate  Advantage  could  be  derived  from 
it. 

prefs 
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prefs  the  numerous  Benefits  that  we  derive  from  having  fo  noble,  lb  capa- 
cious and  fo  fafe  an  Harbour  as  that  of  Port  Mahon,  more  efpecially  in 
fo  happy  a  Situation,  where  our  Ships  may  be  at  all  Times  relieved,  our 
Squadrons  meet  with  Refrefhments,  and  not  only  thefe  but  alfo  with  every 
Kind  of  Accommodation  and  Repairs,  and  where  our  Armaments  may  be 
carried  on  with  equal  Security  and  Secrecy  when  necefiary.  The  Senfe  and 
-the  Experience  of  this  hath  ftruck  fuch  an  Awe  into  all  the  piratical 
States  of  Barbary,  who  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  have  all  acknow- 
ledged by  Treaties  this  Ifland  Part  of  the  Dominion  of  Great  Britain,  that  we 
have  never  had  any  Difpute  with  them  fince,  except  as  to  Mediterranean 
■.PaiTes,  in  reipecl  to  which  perhaps  We  have  not  been  always  in  the  Right. 
Our  holding  this  Ifland  hath  a  very  ftrong  Influence  on  the  Italian 
Powers,  and  indeed  may  be  faid  to  render  us  an  Italian  Power,  to  whom 
an  that  Light,  our  maritime  Force  confidered,  due  Refpedt  will  be  at  all 
Times  paid.  It  is  in  Time  of  War  a  conftant  Bridle  on  the  Ports  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Toulon  ;  the  former  of  which  for  that  Reafon  furnilhed  the 
French  King  with  a  very  large  Sum  towards  defraying  the  Expences  of  the 
Fleet  that  was  employed  to  invade  it.  Its  Vicinity  to  the  Ports  of  Spain 
is  another  Circumftance  of  Confequence,  and  with  regard  to  other  Benefits 
flowing  from  it,  it  would  require  too  great  a  Space,  even  fuppofing  it 
.proper,  lhould  we  attempt  to  enumerate  them '. 

This  Reprefentation,  with  the  Reflections  that  it  muft  neceffarily  fug- 
o-efl.  to  a  judicious  Politician,  would  clearly  convince  him  that  Minorca 
ought  by  no  Means  to  be  confidered  as  a  Burthen  or  dead  Weight  upon 
Britain.  But  independant  of  thefe  it  is  certain  that  many  other,  and  thofe 
alfo  very  confiderable  Benefits  might  be  derived  from  thence,  if  due  Atten- 
tion was  fhewn  to  this  Country,  and  proper  Care  taken  ot  its  Inhabitants. 
A  lew  intelligent  Perfons  fent  thither  and  kept  therefor  fome  Years  would 
put  the  Natives  in  the  Way  of  improving  their  Paflures,  which  are  now 
miferably  bad,  and  alfo  their  arable  Lands  for  Agriculture  mull  be  finely 
at  a  very  low  Pafs  in  a  Country  where  an  Afs  and  a  Hog  fometimes  draw 

'  While  the  French  were  Matters  of  this  Place  they  took  Pains  to  perfuade  the  States  of  Italy 
that  they  were  their  Deliverers.  They  infilled  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  the  Hands  of 
Great  Britain  were  to  be  confidered  a;  Badges  of  Slavery,  that  by  the  Reduction  of  Minorca, 
they  had  removed  One  and  had  a  Title  to  expect  the  Affiftance  of  the  Italian  Powers  to  make 
themfelves  Matters  of  the  other,  and  by  this  Means  the  Mediterranean  would  be  entirely  free,  and 
by  the  proper  Arrangement  of  a  naval  Force  the  Engliih  excluded  the  Entrance  into  that  Sea. 
To  fupply  the  Want  of  Facts,  as  to  the  Tyranny  which  the  Englifh  had  exercifed  over  the  Ita- 
lian States,  they  fuggefted  that  their  Moderation  was  the  Effect  of  Negligence,  and  not  under- 
ltanding  the  Extent  of  that  Power  which  they  had  in  their  Hands.  All  this  and  much  more 
.the  Reader  may  find  in  the  following  Trcatife,  "  Eflay  Politique  fur  les  Avantages  que  la  France 
peut  rctirer  de  la  Conquete  de  1'ifle  Mmorquc.  A  Citadella,  1757,  tamo". 

together 
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together  the  Plough  »'.  Their  Gardens  and  their  Orchards  with  the  Ilelp- 
of"  a  little  Skill  and  Application  would  furniih  them  with  near  as  great  Pro- 
fits as  they  now  ^draw  from  their  Ellates.  They  have  many  ftaple  Com- 
modities, or  at  leaft  might  have  them  a'riiongft  them,  which  would  fupply 
Exports  to  a  very  considerable  Amount.  Salt,  which  not  only  may  be 
made  but  hath  been  made,  and  which  is  the  fole  Support  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Ill.md  of  Yvica,  might  be  obtained  in  any  Quantities  with  little 
Trouble  and  lefs  Expence  ;  which  Salt,  if  it  was  employed  in  their  own 
Fiftieries  under  proper  Directions,  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  ba- 
lance all  their  Imports,  at   leaft  upon  their  own  Account".      All  this  will 

m  We  have  before  remarked  more  than  once,  that  this  Country,  as  appears  from  Hiftory,  was 
formerly  in  a  much  better  Condition,  to  which  there  is  certainly  nothing  abfurd  or  improbable 
in  fuppofing  that  by  Skill  and  InJultry  it  may  be  reftored.  The  Marines,  by  cutting  proper 
Channels  might  be  drained,  and  with  due  Care  converted  into  Meadows,  which  would  facili- 
tate the  breeding  a  greater  Number  of  Cattle,  and  this  again  would  furniih  greater  Plenty  of 
Manure  for  their  arable  Lands.  Indeed  I  have  been  (and  1  hope  truly)  informed,  that  Agricul- 
ture is  now  in  fo  good  a  State,  that  Corn  is  very  feldom  imported.  But  more  may  be  ftill  done. 
The  Culture  of  Indian  Corn  might  be  encouraged,  and  in  Places  not  fuited  to  Wheat  or  Bailey, 
Rice,  Millet,  and  other  Grains  might  be  introduced.  But  due  Care  lhould  be  taken  in  all  Im- 
provements to  have  conftantly  in  view  the  Dependance  of  Minorca  upon  Great  Britain,  fo  that 
the  Interefts  of  the  Natives  mould,  in  confequence  of  fuch  Improvements,  be  fo  united  to  this 
Country  as  that  they  might  ever  find  their  own  Happinefs  clofely,  and  if  poffible,  infeparably 
connected  with  their  remaining  Britiih  Subjects,  and  then  the  Increafe  of  Inhabitants  would  be 
an  additional  Strength  to  our  Interefts. 

n  It  would  require  much  Room  to  enter  into  a  minute  Detail  of  what  might  be  done  to  render 
the  Productions  of  Minorca  more  valuable  than  they  are  at  prefent.  It  may  fufRce  to  fay,  that 
■from  their  Gardens  and  Plantations  we  might  befupplied  with  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomegranates, 
•Almonds,  Figs,  Prunes  and  Raifins,  in  as  high  Perfection  as  any  we  import  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. It  is  amazing  that  they  have  never  attempted  to  draw  a  Spirit  from  any  of  thelerich  Fruits, 
though  they  confume  annually  to  the  Amount  of  Ten  thoufand  Pounds  in  Aguardiente  or  flrong 
Waters.  Befides  thefe,  all  thofe  odoriferous  Oils,  Eflences,  Sec.  which  we  have  now  from  dif- 
ferent Parts  of  Italy,  might  be  as  well  imported  from  hence.  We  might  alfo,  if  a  little  En- 
couragement was  given,  receive  much  greater  Quantifies  of  Honey  and  Wax  than  we  have  hi- 
therto done.  In  regard  to  valuable  Commodities,  we  (hall  out  of  many,  mention  only  Three, 
which  it  is  indifputable  might  be  obtained,  becaufe  in  final]  Quantities  they  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  thefe  are  Silk,  Oil,  and  Cotton.  As  to  the  Firft,  they  have  a  vaft  Number  of  Mul- 
berry Trees  over  the  whole  Ifland,  lying  in  the  fame  Latitude  with  the  Kingdom  of  Valemia, 
which  produces  the  bell  Silk  in  Spain.  In  regard  to  the  Second,  large  Quantities  are  annually 
exported  from  Majorca,  as  a  Century  ago  they  were  from  hence.  In  reference  to  Cotton,  it 
grows  to  the  full  as  well  here  as  in  Malta,  where  it  is  the  ftaple  Commodity  ot  the  Ifland.  To 
thefe  may  be  added  feveral  valuable  Drugs,  particularly  Maftic,  Aloes,  and  fome  think  Cochi- 
neal, for  the  Opuntia  or  prickly  Pear  grows  wild  over  the  whole  Country.  In  reference  to 
Fifh,  the  Tunny  Anchovies  and  Sardins  come  there  annually  in  immenfe  Shoals,  the  Art  of  pick- 
ling and  barrelling  them  might  be  eafily  acquired,  and  they  might  be  cured  with  their  own 
Salt  ;  and  great  Quantities  of  Fifh-oil  might  be  likewife  made.  They  have  alfo  on  their  Coafls 
great  Abundance  of  Coral,  the  Nacar,  a  large  Kind  of  Mufcle,  the  Inlide  of  the  Shell  mere 
beautiful  than  Mother  of  Pearl,  and  on  the  Outllde  there  k  a  Kind  of  long  Hair,  or  as  they  call 
it  Wool,  which  is  manufactured  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  The  Orchilla,  of  which  we  import 
great  Quantities  from  the  Canaries,  grows  unnoticed  upon  their  Rocks. 
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appear  to  the  Reader  the  more  practicable,  if  he  recollects  the  Port  that 
there  are  in  this  Ifland  and  their  Situation,  and  is  farther  told  that  the  Inhabi- 
tants are  as  expert  Seamen,  that  is,  for  the  Mediterranean  as  any  of  their 
Neighbours. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Britifh  Settlements  in  Afia. 

SECT.     I. 

Of  the  IJlandofSt.  Helena. 

THE  numerous  Places  occupied  by  Britifh  Subjects  in  this  Quarter 
of  the  Globe  were  acquired  at  different  Times,  in  very  different 
Manners,  fettled  for  very  different  Purpofes,  and  are  held  by  different  Te- 
nures, all  of  which  it  is  of  no  Small  Importance  to  know,  and  which 
therefore  it  fhall  be  the  Bufinefs  of  this  Chapter  concifely  to  explain.  The 
Commerce  of  the  Eafl  hath  been  ever  efteemed  to  be  in  its  Nature  and 
Confequences  fuperior  to  all  others,  and  in  Point  of  Fact  the  Nations 
who  have  poffeffed  it,  have  been,  fo  long  as  they  retained  it,  the  mod  con- 
siderable Traders  in  the  World.  In  early  Times  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians, 
in  fucceeding  Ages  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  Mailers  of  it. 
When  after  a  long  Series  of  Barbarifm  Arts  and  Sciences  began  to  revive 
in  Europe,  the  States  of  Venice  and  Genoa  cngroffed  it,  and  thereby  rofe 
in  Reputation,  accumulated  immenfe  Riches,  and  acquired  a  great  naval 
Power.  It  fell  next  into  the  Hands  of  the  Portuguefe  by  their  discover- 
ing a  Paffage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opened  the  Way  to 
other  Nations,  and  to  us  among  the  Firft.  In  fo  long  a  Navigation  it  was 
found  of  abfolute  Neceffity  to  have  fome  Place  of  Refreshment  in  the 
Route,  and  this  it  was  that  recommended  to  Notice  and  even  raifed  into 
Consideration  a  little  unpromiSing  ISle,  or  as  fome  have  SHled  it,  a  rugged 
inhofpitable  Rock,  which,  purely  from  the  Convenience  of  its  Situation, 
is  and  hath  been  long  looked  upon  as  a  Place  of  the  utmoft  ConSequence, 
and  as  Such  it  is  our  Duty  to  deScribe  a. 

This 

a  The  Dutch  haveTor  the  fame  Purpofe  made  a'Settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which, 
by  theAfliftance  of  fome  Hundreds  of  French  Refugees,  they  have  from  an  inhofpitable  Wildernefs 

rendered 
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This  Ifland  derives  its  Name  from  St.  Helena,  the  Mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Conftantine  the  Great,  and  (lie  is  faid    to  have  been  a  Native  of 
Britain.     In  the  old  Maps  it  is  laid  down  in   the  Latitude  of  Fifteen  De- 
grees Fifty-five  Minut's   South,  and  in   the  Longitude  of  Seven  Do- 
Well:  from  London.     Modern   Obfervations   place  it  in    the   Latitu 
Sixteen  Degrees  or  Sixteen   Degrees   Fifteen  Minutes  South,   and  i 
Longitude  of  One  Degree  Weft  from  the  Lizard,    about   Three   I 
and  Fifty  Leagues  from  the  neareft   Coaft  of  Africa,  Five  hundred   . 
that  of  Brazil,  Five  hundred   and  Fifty,   though  others  fay  Six  hund 
and  Twenty  North  Weft  from   the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  is  full  Six 
Miles  long,  hardly  Four  in  Breadth,  and  about  Seven  Leagues  in  Circum- 
ference.    In  point  of  Size  fcarce   fo  big  as  the  Ifle  of  Bute.     As  it  rifes 
very  high  it  is  ken  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  being  full  of  Rocks  of  different 
Heights  looks  like  a  vaft  Fortrefs  in  the  Sea  b. 

The  Climate  of  this  little  Ifland  may  be  juftly  Ailed  excellent,  for 
notwithftanding  its  Vicinity  to  the  Line,  the  Heat  is  fo  qualified  by  Breezes 
continually  flying  over  the  Rocks,  and  the  Air  is  fo  frequently  cooled  by 
fhort  refreihing  Showers  that  it  is  equally  plealant  and  wholefome,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Inhabitants  being  in  a  Manner  free  from  Difeafes,  and  of  as 
clear  Complexions  as  in  Europe.  It  is  faid  that  they  never  have  the  Small 
Pox  in  their  own  little  World,  but  are  extremely  apt  to  catch  the  Dif- 
eafe,  if  they  remove  out  of  it.  It  is  alio  very  remarkable  that  they  are 
exempt  from  Thunder  and  Lightning.  In  its  Appearance  St.  Helena  feems 
to  be  no  more  than  a  Congeries  of  rude  rough  Rocks,  amongft  which  the 
natural  Soil  is  red,  friable,  and  refembles  Allies,  from  which  Circumftances, 
and  the  finding  of  Sulphur  in  many  of  the  Cliffs,  fome  have  conjectured 
there  was  once  a  Vulcano.     To  the  Windward  it  is   utterly  inaccefiible. 

rendered  a  fine  and  fertile  Country.  Yet  we  Twice  fent  People  thither  before  them,  who  made 
fo  bad  a  Report  both  of  the  Place  and  the  Inhabitants  that  we  defifted  from  the  Defign  of  fix- 
ing there.  The  French  have  eftabllfhed  themfelvcs  in  the  Ifle  of  Mafcarenhas,  which  they  call 
Bourcon,  and  fince  that  on  the  Ifland  of  Maurice,  which  they  ftile  the  Ifle  of  France;  we  might 
hare  had  both  or  either  of  thefe.  Indeed  we  had  the  latter  even  before  the  Dutch,  who 
Twice  deferred  it,  and  from  our  Voyages  made  thither  to  cut  down  Ebony,  it  was  for  fome 
Time  (filed  theEnglilh  Forelf.  The  Portuguefe  retain  their  original  Settlement  for  Refrefhment 
at  Mozambique.  It  may  appear  inaccurate  to  treat  of  this,  which  is  commonly  efleemed  an 
African  Ifland,  in  the  prefent  Chapter,  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  Eafl  India  Company,  and  is  con- 
nected with  their  Settlements,   there  fcemed  to  be  no  Impropriety  in  placing  it  here. 

b  The  Reader  if  he  is  inclined  to  fearch  more  thoroughly  into  this  Mattel-,  may  confult  the- 
Decades  of  John  de  Barros.  The  noble  Collection  ot  Voyages  by  Ramufio.  The  Voyages  for 
eftablifhing  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  Company.  Ovington's  Voyage  to  Surat,  p.  89.  Lockyer's 
Account  of  the  Trade  to  India,  p.  304.  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  vol.  i. 
p.  4. 
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To  the  Leeward  there  are  but  few  Landing  Places,  and  thofe  difficult  and 
dangerous  from  the  Surf;  fo  that  the  People  may  be  faid  to  live  in  a 
Place  which  Nature  has  impaled  with  Rocks,  and  furrounded  with  the 
Ocean.  The  Interior  of  the  Ifland  hath  alfo  many  high  and  fteep  Cliffs, 
but  there  are  fome  little  pleafant  Vallies  between  them,  and  rude  and  dan- 
gerous as  thefe  Rocks  are,  the  Inhabitants  with  very  little  Affiftance  from 
Art  have  made  Roads  through  them,  which  they  and  more  efpecially 
their  Slaves  pafs  with  great  Speed  and  Facility,  and  which  is  much  more 
wonderful,  have  taught  their  Horfes  to  do  the  like,  fo  that  how 
dreadful  foever  their  Journeys  may  appear  to  Strangers,  yet  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  very  few  Accidents  happen  to  the  Natives,  who  think 
all  thefe  Inconveniencies  are  balanced  by  their  living  in  perfect  Se- 
curity. 

All  the  Advantages  which  this  Iiland  derives  from  Nature  have  been 
ftated  in  the  former  Paragraph,  whatever  is  found  in   it  befide   may  be 
truly  ftiled  Exotic.     The  Soil  is  generally  very  thin,  though   in  fome  of 
the  Vallies  it  is  now  become  near  Two  Feet  deep,  and  from  the  regular 
Intervals  of  Rain  and  Sunfhine  very  fertile.     Hitherto  they  have  not  been 
able  to  raife  Wheat,  but  of  late  Years  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  they  have 
ibwn  Barley  with  Succefs.     Their  Gardens  produce  Yams,  Plantain?,  Ba- 
nanas, Water  Melons,  as  alfo  French  Beans,  Purflain,    Sorrel,   and   many 
other  wholefome  Herbs,  moft  of  them  Antifcorbutic.     As  to  Trees,   they 
have  Oranges,  Lemons,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Pomegranates,  Apples,  and  by 
the   Care  of  the  Company  in  fending  a  French   Gentleman,   Mr.  Porier 
thither,  Vines  which  produce  excellent  Grapes,   of  which  hitherto  how- 
ever they  have  not  been  able  to   make  Wine.     In  reference   to  Animals 
they  have  a    fufficient  Stock  of  Black  Cattle,   Sheep,   Goats,   and   Hogs, 
with  a  Breed  of  fpirited  little  Horfes,  admirably  fuited   to    their    rugged 
Roads.     They    have  alfo  Plenty   of   domeftic    Fowl,    fuch   as   Turkeys, 
Geefe,  Ducks,  Guinea  Fowl,  and  other  Poultry ;  and  for  Game  they  have 
Pheafants,  Partridges,  Woodcocks,    and   Plenty  of  Sea   Birds.     Yet  the 
chief  Support  of  the  Natives  is  drawn  from  the  Sea,  which  abounds  with  a 
vaft  Variety  of  excellent  Fifh,  amongft   other  Mackrel,    Bonetta's,   Con- 
ger Eels,   &cc.  It  is  a  Kind  of  negative  Advantage  that  they  have  not  either 
Beafts  or  Birds  of  Prey,  or  venomous  Creatures   of  any  Kind.'    But  with 
Rats  and  Mice  the   Ifl.md  is  exceedingly  infefted,   for  the  Deftriiclion  of 
which  no  effectual  Method   hath  been  yet  found.     In   the  Cavities  of  the 
Rocks,  the  Sea  Water  by  the  Help  of  the  Sun    is  turned   into  the  finefr. 
white  Salt.     Let   me  have   Leave   to    add,   though  none  of  our  Writers 
mention  it,  my  Conjecture,  that   they  have  alfo  upon    thefe  Rocks  the 
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Orchilla  Weed  c,  as  it  is  certain  they  have  a  Kind  of  wild  Tobacco  which 
might  pofiibly  by  tranfplanting  be  improved.  We  muft  not  omit  the 
principal  Blelling  of  St.  Helena,  which  is  Plenty  of  moll:  excellent  Water 
ftreaming  from  the  Rocks,  and  wandering  in  little  Rivulets  through  every 
Part  of  the  Illand.  It  is  true  that  after  heavy  Rains  the  Water  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  brackifh  occafioned  by  the  warning  down  the  Salt  incrufted 
on  the  Rocks,  but  with  a  very  little  Attention  in  collecting  Water  in  Cif- 
terns  in  milder  Seafons,  this  Inconvenience  is  eafily  avoided. 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  fettled  this  Ifl'and  in  the  laft  Century, 
that  their  Ships,  more  efpecially  Homeward-bound  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
might  meet  with  Refrefhments  and  Accommodations  there  as  the  Dutch 
did  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  Second  Dutch  War  in  the  Reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  taken  by  a  Dutch  Squadron,  the  Fort  being 
in  no  Condition  of  Defence,  but  the  Governor  and  Gartifon  retired  on 
board  the  Ships  with  their  Effects.  The  next  Year  Captain  Richard  Mun- 
dane, being  fent  with  Four  Men  of  War  to  efcorte  our  Eaft  India  Ships, 
came  to  take  in  Water  in  the  Road  of  St.  Helena,  when  perceiving  that 
the  Dutch  were  Mafters  of  the  Place  where  he  had  formerly  been  and 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  he  fent  fome  of  his  Boats  well 
manned  round  to  a  imall  Creek  where  they  landed,  and  fcaling  the  Rocks 
with  infinite  Labour  and  Hazard  came  down  upon  the  Dutch  Fort,  at  the 
nine  Time  that  the  Ships  made  a  Defcent  and  a  brink  Cannonade,  which 
loon  obliged  the  Governor  to  furrender  May  the  Seventh  1673.  It  was 
indeed  not  only  a  very  fhort- lived  but  alio  a  very-  unlucky  Gonqueft  to  tire 
Dutch,  for  theEuropa,  a  rich  Outward-bound  Eaft  India  Ship  coming  foon 
after  into  the  Road  was  feized,  and  the  Whole  of  the  Dutch  Outward-bound 
Eaft  India  Ships  were  very  near  fliaring  the  fame  Fate,  being  decoyed  by  the 
Dutch  Flag  which  the  Governor  kept  flying,  and  Two  of  the  largeft  Ships 
were  actually  taken.  At  his  Return  the  King  knighted  Captain  Mundane,, 
and  as  the  Property  of  the  Illand  was  veiled  in  the  Crown  by  Conqueft, 
his   Majefty  was  pleafed  to  grant  it  to  the  E.ft  India  Company  by  his 

c  This  Orchil,  which  the  French  call  Orfeille,  both  Corruptions  of  the  Italian  Word  Ro- 
ccclla,  grows  on  all  the  Rocks  in  the  Canary  Illands,  from  whence  they  ufually  export  Two 
thoufand  Jive  hundred  Quintals  every  Year,  moft  of  which  is  bought  for  the  London  Market 
at  Four  Pounds  a  Quintal.  It  likewife  grows  on  the  Rocks  in  Barbary,  and  very  probably  on 
the  Rocks  here,  but  being  much  of  the  fame  Colour  with  them  is  feldom  difcov-ered  but  by 
fuch  as  arc  well  acquainted  with  it.  Mr.  NieuhofF,  a  veiy  fenfible  Dutchman,  who  was  here  in 
1658,  (See  Churchill's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  193)  tells  us,  that  the  I fland  of  St.  Helena  produces 
nothing  valuable  except  a  very  fine  red  Colour,  which  feems  to  (upport  my  Conjecture,  though: 
it  may  alfo  have  another  Meaning.  The  belt  Method  for  preparing  Orchil  is  to  be  found  in  an- 
Italian  Book,  intitled  Del'  Arte  Pintota,  p.  210. 
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Charter,    bearing  Date   the   Sixteenth  of  December  in  the    fame  Year, 

under  which  Grant  they  have  poffeffed  it  ever  fince  <*. 

In  Chapel  or  James's  Valley,  which  though  a  difficult  is  the  moft  com- 
modious Landing  Place  in  the  Ifle,  there  is  a  little  Town  confilling  of  be- 
tween Fifty  and  Sixty  Houfes,  a  fmall  Church,  which  with  the  Governor's 
Refidence  were  rebuilt  at  the  Company's  Expence  with  Materials  fent  from 
England  fomewhat  more  than  Twenty  Years  ago.  Moft  of  thefe  Houfes 
are  or  at  leaft  are  turned  into  Places  of  public  Entertainment  when  the 
Shipping  arrive,  at  which  Seafon  moft  of  the  Inhabitants  repair  thither  to 
furnifh  the  Seamen  with  frefh  Provifions,  and  to  purchafe  NecelTaries  fcr 
themfelves,  when  no  Pains  are  fpared  to  render  thole  Strangers  all  the  good 
•Offices  in  their  Power.  Lemon  or  Apple  Valley  where  there  is  alfo  excellent 
Water,  is  a  very  pleafant  Place.  Beiides  thefe  there  is  in  the  interior  Part 
of  the  Ifle  a  larger  Spot  of  tolerable  plain  Ground,  to  come  at  which  how- 
ever from  the  Town  in  Chapel  Valley  it  is  neceffary  to  pals  Ladder  Hill 
near  the  Fort.  This  Plain  is  called  Long  Wood,  in  which  the  Governor 
hath  an  handfome  Country  Houfe,  with  pleafant  Walks  planted  with  Fruit 
Trees,  and  here  alfo  are  kept  the  Company's  Stock  of  Black  Cattle  for 
•the  Service  of  their  Ships.  The  Inhabitants  have  their  Houfes,  which  are 
generally  fmall  and  neat,  in  the  little  Vallies  between  the  Cliffs  with  a  Gar- 
den, a  fmall  Field,  and  a  Hovel  for  their  Slaves  behind  each.  In  the 
Avhole  Ifland  there  may  be  about  One  hundred  and  Fifty  Families,  and 
thefe  have  amongft  them  about  Three  hundred  Slaves,  exceedingly  fer- 
viceable  to  their  Matters,  who  live  comfortably  and  in  great  Tranquility. 

The  Company  for  the  Security  of  a  Place  of  fuch  Importance  to  them 
have  conftructed  a  ftrong  Fort,  well  provided  in  all  Refpects,  and  furniihed 
with  a  numerous  Artillery.  This  Fort  completely  commands  the  Road 
(for  there  is  no  Harbour)  and  Ships  come  up  to  and  ride  at  Anchor  al- 

d  It  is  generally  afTerted  that  this  Ifland  was  difcovered  by  Juan  de  Nueva,  a  Gentleman  of 
Galicia,  in  the  Service  of  Portugal,  on  the  2iftof  May  A.  D.  1502,  but  there  is  Reafon  to  think 
it  was  feen  by  Vafquez  de  Gama  in  his  Firft  Voyage  Four  Years  before.  The  Portuguefe  left 
here  Hogs,  Poultry,  and  planted  fome  Fruit  Trees,  which  was  their  ufual  Cuftom.  They  were 
however  fo  far  from  making  a  Settlement,  except  that  now  and  then  they  left  fome  fkk  Men 
there,  that  they  made  a  Point  of  driving  out  a  few  Negroes  that  took  Shelter  therein.  A.  D.  1588 
it  was  vifited  by  our  famous  Circumnavigator  Capt.  Cavendilh,  who  hath  given  a  very  good 
Account  of  it.  It  was  alfo  vifited  by  Sir  James  Lancafler,  who  made  the  Firft  Voyage  in  the  Eaft 
India  Company's  Service.  The  Portuguefe  creeled  a  Chapel  in  which  they  depofited  Inflruclions 
for  their  homeward-bound  Ships.  Other  Nations  followed  their  Example,  but  upon  their  tak- 
ing away  the  Dutch  Letters,  the  Seamen  of  that  Nation  were  fo  exafperated  that  they  demolifhed 
the  Chapel  and  deftroyed  moft  of  the  Trees.  But  about  1643  Two  great  Portuguefe  Carracks 
being  wrecked  here,  their  Crews  got  on  Shore,  and  once  more  replenifhed  the  Ifland  with 
Cattle,  Hogs,  Goats,  &c.  and  it  was  not  long  after  that  we  took  Polleflion  of  and  fettled  it. 
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mod:  clofe  to  the  Shore.  At  Chapel  Valley,  where  confidering  the  conftant 
Difficulties  and  fometimes  Accidents  that  happen  in  bringing  Goods  on 
Shore,  a  Quay  would  be  a  great  Conveniency,  and  might  be  made  at  no 
great  Expence.  The  other  Landing  Places  are  in  like  Manner  perfectly 
fecured  by  ftrong  Batteries  of  heavy  Cannon.  The  Garrifon  confifts  of 
about  Three  hundred  Men,  who  are  generally  healthy,  and  make  a  very 
good  Appearance.  In  cafe  of  Danger  all  the  Inhabitants  may  be  put  under 
Arms,  and  their  Slaves  are  furnifhed  with  Iron  Crows,  with  which  they 
might  be  enabled  to  roll  Showers  of  immenle  Stones  from  the  Rocks  upon 
any  Invaders.  The  Company  befides  other  Officers  maintain  likewife  a 
Chaplain  and  a  Schoolmafter  for  teaching  Englifh,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic, with  competent  Salaries.  The  Governor  fupplies  the  People's 
Wants  from  the  Company's  Storehoufes,  allowing  them  Six  Months  Credit 
for  what  they  purchafe.  Thefe  Debts  they  are  enabled  to  difcharge  by 
the  Money  they  receive  from  the  Seamen  and  Paffengers,  to  whom  they 
furnifh  frefh  Provifions,  which  is  all  the  Trade  they  have,  as  except  Fifhing 
Boats  there  are  no  Vefiels  belonging  to  the  Ifland. 

The  flouri filing  Condition  of  this  little  Ifle  is  a  very  fingularand  finking 
Proof  of  the  Benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  Situation,  which,  as  we 
have  obferved,  hath  railed  into  fo  much  Confequence  a  Rock  deftitute  of 
every  other  Advantage.     In  its  prefent  improved  State,  there  may  be  fome  ■ 
Doubt  made  whether  its  Strength  and  Size,  from  both  which  it  derives  an 
almoft   abfolute  Security,  do   not  compenfate  for  all  other  Defects,  and 
render  it  to  the  full  as  valuable  to  our  Company  as  any  Eftablifhment  of 
this  Nature  their  Competitors  poffefs,  though  they  make   a   much   better 
Appearance.     The  annual  Ship  which  carries  the  neceffary  Stores  of  every 
Kind  is  the  only  Outward-bound  Indiaman   that  touches  here,  but  as  the 
Refreshment  of  the  Crews   of  Homeward-bound  Vefiels   is  the  principal 
Ufe  of  this  Settlement,  any  poffible  Improvements  in  Agriculture  would  be 
highly  advantageous.      The  difcovering  there,  or  introducing  any  valuable 
Drugs,  or  Plants  that  yield  a  rich   Dye,   might  be   alfo  very  beneficial  to- 
the  Inhabitants,   by  enabling  them  to  live  better,   and  to  make  more  vi- 
gorous Efforts   in  the  Cultivation  of  their   fmall  Farms;   fome  have  alfb 
thought  that  Means  might  be  found  by  the  Help  of  this  Ifland  to  keep  a. 
more  regular  and  conftant  Correfpondence  between  the  Indies  and  Europe 
than  hath  been  hitherto  eftablifhed  <\    But  as  to  the  Utility  and  Practica- 
bility of  this  the  Company  muft  be  the  proper  Judges. 

CHAP, 

*  The  Dutch,  who  were  very  well  acquainted  with  this  Ifland  aflert,  that  in  the  Clefts  be- 
tween the  Rocks  there  are  Veins  of  very  valuable  Kinds  of  Boles  or  Earth.  Some  of  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Terra  Lemnia,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  it.     Some  in  the  Rocks  towards  the  South- 
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weft  of  the  Ifie  of  a  rich  bright  red,  which  may  pofiibly  be  what  NieuhofFmentions,  and  toward  i 
the  Eaft  Veins  of  a  very  fine  Azure.  It  is  not  improbable  that  by  the  Offer  of  a  Premium  thef  e 
'Earths  might  be  recovered  ;  for  though  the  Inhabitants  are  not  in  any  high  Reputation  for 
'their  Indnftry,  yet  from  Habit  they  are  Very  dextrous  in  traverfing  the  Precipices  of  their  native 
Country.  The  Company  have  always  (hewn  an  Inclination  to  promote  Improvements  ;  with 
which  View,  A.  D.  1705,  they  cauied  to  be  tranfported  from  Gambron,  fome  of  thofe  Ani- 
mals that  bear  the  Caramania  Wool,  which  however  it  is  probable  did  not  fucceed.  The  annua! 
Expence  of  the  Company  in  refpecT:  to  this  Settlement,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds,  whereas  their  Income  falls  fhort  of  One  thoufand  Pounds. 
In  a  State  of  the  Company's  Accounts  dated  30th  September  A.  D.  1771,  it  appears  that  the 
Expence  of  their  Buildings  to  that  Period  amounted  to  28,1281.  The  Cafh  in  their  Treafury 
was  8852I.  The  Value  of  their  civil  and  military  Stores  was  computed  at  37, 558I.  Their  Plan 
tationsat  ii,i661.  and  their  Slaves  at  4595 1. 


CHAP.     IV. 

SECT.      II. 

Of  the  Vrefidcncy  of  Bombay  on  the  Coafl  of  Malabar. 

THE  Defcription  and  Hiftory  of  the  Eaft  Indies  affords  a  fpaciou6 
Field,  that  would  require  much  Room,  great  Talents,  and  very  ex- 
tenfive  Information  to  treat  with  a  Degree  of  Accuracy  and  Precifion. 
Thefe  Circumfiances,  together  with  the  Importance  of  the  Subject  hath, 
of  late  Years  more  especially,  produced  from  many  Perfons  of  diftinguiihed 
Abilities,  a  Variety  of  Works  that  do  Honour  to  their  refpective  Authors, 
as  well  as  contribute  to  the  ample  Satisfaction  of  the  Public.  As  the 
Scene  is  continually  changing  from  Revolutions  that  happen  there  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  Part  of  the  World,  thefe  muff  continue  to 
furnifh  Materials  which  will  call  forth  new  Performances  of  the  fame 
Nature,  and  thefe  without  Doubt  will  be  equally  well  received.  What 
is  here  propofed  is  to  exhibit  a  concife  View  of  our  Settlements  in  the  Eaft, 
with  fuch  Circumftances  as  may  bed  ferve  to  point  out  their  Confequence 
relative  to  Great  Britain.  To  perform  this  with  all  polhble  Brevity  and 
Perfpicuity,  the  eaiieft  and  plaineft  Method  that  can  be  purfued  is  to 
i'peak  of  the  feveral  Presidencies  the  Company  have  eftablifhed,  and  their 
fubordinate  Factories,  in  that  Order  in  which  they  lie  according  to  the 
'Geography  of  the  Country;'. 

First 

a  The  piincipal  ObjccTs  here  confidered  are  the  Situation  of  the  Company's  PofTeffons,  their 
•Extent  and  Condition,  the  Time  and  Manner  in  which  they  were  acquired,  the  particular  Pur- 
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First,  then  with  regard  to  the  Coaft  of  Malabar,    the  Company  have 
cfiablillied  their  Seat  of  Government  at  Bombay.   This  is  an  Ifland  lying  in 
the  Latitude  of  Nineteen  Degrees  North,  and  in  the  Longitude  of  Seventy- 
two  Degrees  Eighteen  Minutes  Eaft  from  London;  One  hundred  and  Thirty 
Miles  South   from  Surat,  and  Two    hundred  North   from   Goa.     It   is, 
though  in  many  Refpects  a  Place  of  great  Importance,   yet   of  very  fmall 
Extent,     being  not  more   than   Twelve   Miles   in    Circumference.      The 
Climate  was  heretofore    efteemed    very  unwholefome   from   a  Variety  of 
Caules,  the  principal  of  which  were  a  vaft  Number  of  Coco  Trees  which 
hindered  the  free  Circulation  of  the  Air,    the   Manuring  thefe  Trees  with 
Fifh,  from  whence  arole  putrid  Exhalations,  and  from   thofe  alio  of  Sea 
Ouie  and  Pools  of  ftagnated  Waters.     Thefe  Caules  being  now  in  a  great 
Meafure   removed  the  Ifland  is  at  prefent  efteemed  tolerably  healthy,  and 
thofe  who  live  temperately  fpend  many  Years  there  without  any  extraordi- 
nary Inconvenience.     The  Soil  is  not  very  fertile,  producing  only  Fruit,  a 
grent  Quantity  of  Coco's   and  a  little  Rice,   inibmuch  that  the   Inhabi- 
tants depend  in  a  great  Meafure  for  their  Proviiions  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing Continent  and  Iflands.     The  Water  alfo  is  but  indifferent,  there  being 
but  few  good  Springs  in  the  Ifland  t>. 

The  City  or  Town  of  Bombay,  which  is  about  a  Mile  in  Circuit,  is  very 
pleafantly  and  conveniently  lituated,  and  in  its  prefent  State  is  large,  com- 
modious and  well  built.  •  The  Harbour  is  equally  fafe  and  capacious,  pro- 

pofes  they  are  intended  toanfwer,  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  their  Importance  to  Great  Britain. 
Thefe  are  all  folid  and  permanent  Points,  from  the  Contemplation  of  which  we  can  at  all  Times 
form  'udgment  of  the  State  of  Affairs  in  thefe  far  difhint  Countries,  as  well  as  of  the  Ten- 
dency o'  the  Events  that  happen  in  them,  to  which  there  will  be  always  fuch  Attention  due  as 
is  proportioned  to  the  Benefits  refulting  from  them  to  the  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Revenues 
f '    his  Nation. 

b  The  Climate  in  Bombay  is  at  prefent  by  no  Means  fo  intemperate  as  fome  of  our  old 
Y.  liters  reprefent  it.  The  dry  Seafon  lafts  for  eight  Months,  during  which  the  Heat  of  the 
Day  is  generally  tempered  by  alternate  Land  and  Sea  Breezes.  Towards  the  Clofe  of  May  they 
have  ufually  a  terrible  Storm  which  brings  in  the  Rains  that  laft  to  the  Beginning  of  September, 
refrefh  the  Air,  reftore  Moifture  and  the  Power  of  Vegetation  to  the  Earth,  and  are  by  no 
Means  unhealthy.  The  Country  by  Dint  of  Cultivation  produces  Abundance  of  Cocos  in  which 
the  Wealth  of  the  Inhabitants  confifrs ;  fome  Rice,  and  great  Abundance  of  excellent  Onions, 
which  with  Variety  as  well  as  Plenty  of  good  Fifh,  fupply  no  inconfiderable  Part  of  their  Sub- 
fiftence  to  the  Natives.  In  this  Refpeft  they  might  be  much  better  accommodated  if  vaft  Quan- 
tities of  Fifh  caught  upon  the  Coafts  of  thefe  Iflands  were  not  falted  and  fent  to  Surat  and  other 
Places,  in  which  Trade  there  are  many  large  Boats  employed.  The  Salt  likewife  expended  in 
this  Fifhery  is  manufactured  here,  and  a  great  Part  of  it  made  for  the  Account  of  the  Company; 
this  is  certainly  much  better  than  laying  the  Fifh  to  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  and  corrupting  the 
Air,  as  was  formerly  praclifed.  The  Company  have  Two  fine  Gardens,  One  of  them  a  little 
Way  out  of  Town,  the  other  at  the  Governor's  Country-feat,  both  very  pleafant  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  Company  have  likewife  an  Eftate  in  Land,  the  Profits  of  which  are  brought  to 
their  Account. 
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tedted  by  a  regular  Fortrefs  very  ftrong,  and  to  which  at  different  Times 
Alterations  and  Additions  have  been  made  at  a  great  Expence.  Thefe, 
though  every  way  fufficient  for'  Defence  againft  the  Country  Powers 
might,  from  their  being  commanded  by  an  adjacent  Eminence,  have  been 
expofed  to  great  Danger  if  attacked  by  Europeans,  but  that  Inconveni- 
ence is  now  removed.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  fortified  Pofts  in  the 
Iiland,  by  which  it  is  rendered  perfectly  fecure.  This  with  the  Excel- 
lence of  its  Port,  in  which  there  is  a  fine  Dock  that  will  admit  a  Seventy 
Gun  Ship,  together  with  other  Docks  and  convenient  Places  for  building  and 
repairing  Ships,  much  fuperior  to  any  in  other  Parts  of  India,  have  been 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Settlement,  in  Time  of  War  more  efpecially 
when  his  Majeffy's  Ships  come  thither  to  repair,  and  are  readily  fupplied 
with  all  Neceffaries.  Merchant  Ships  are  at  all  Times  repaired  here,  and 
fome  even  of  Seven  or  Eight  Hundred  Tons  Burthen  are  built  here 
either  for  the  Company's  Service  as  Cruizers,  or  to  be  employed  in  Trade. 
Gunpowder  is  likewile  made  in  great  Quantities  not  only  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  Ships  and  Settlement,  but  alfo  for  iupplying  Madrafs  and  Bengal. 
Thefe  are  Circumftances  which  render  this  Iiland  wonderfully  populous. 
Amongft  its  Inhabitants  there  are  many  rich  Merchants,,  and  formerly  a 
Multitude  of  Weavers,  of  whom  fome  remain,  the  Reft  of  the  People  are 
Planters  and  Farmers,  who  under  the  Protection  of  the  Company  enjoy 
Plenty  and  Peace c. 

Bombay  was  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  in  the  Poffeffion  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  notwithftanding  the  Convenience  of  its  Port,  derived  little  Be- 
nefit from  it.  This  induced  them  upon  the  Marriage  of  their  Infanta  Ca- 
therine, to  make  a  Ceffion  of  it  to  our  King  Charles  the  Second;  who  fent 
a  Fleet  with  a  confiderable  Body  of  Land  Forces  to  receive  it,  and  at 
length,  though  not  without  much  Reluctance,  it  was  put  into  our  Hands. 
The  chief  Difficulties  were  raifed  by  the  Clergy,  and  efpecially  by  the  Je- 
fuits,  who,  at  length,"  by  an  equivocal  Interpretation  of  the  Grant,  kept 
the  Ifland  of  Salfet,  which  hath  been  fince  conquered  by  the  Marattahs. 
Our  King  had  not  the  Iiland  long  in  his  Hands  before  it  was  evident  that 

c  We  were  in  PofTeffion  of  the  Ifland,  Town,  and  Haven,  many  Years  before  they  turned 
much  to  our  Advantage,  owing  to  a  Variety  of  Accidents,  but  more  efpecially  to  an  ill-judged 
War  with  the  Mogul,  and  to  our  Difputes  with  the  Dutch.  Thefe  produced  two  Invafions, 
which  the  Strength  of  the  Place  enabled  us  to  repel.  But  when  once  our  Prefidents  began  to 
have  a  true  Notion  of  the  Company's  Interefr,  and  in  confequence  of  this  encouraged  Trade, 
received  Strangers  kindly,  and  treated  the  Inhabitants  with  Juftice  and  Lenity,  the  Number  of 
People  gradually  increafed.  There  is  a  general  religious  Toleration  of  Portuguese,  Moors,  Perfees, 
Gentoos,  and  other  Nations,  fo  that  every  Man  is  tree  in  Opinion,  fecure  in  his  Perfon  and  fafe  in 
hi  Property.  The  State  of  this  Ifland  therefore  candidly  confidered  is  a  decifive  Proof  of 
his  Effects  that  might  be  produced  by  the  Excellence  of  our  Government  in  any  Part  of  India. 

the 
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the  Revenues  were  by  no  Means  adequate  to  the  Expence,  and  therefore 
at  the  Requeil  of  the  Fail  India  Company  his  Majefty  relinquifhed  all  his 
Rights  to  the  Iiland,  Port,  and  Fortifications  to  them,  referving  only  the 
Sovereignty  and  a  very  imall  Quit- rent,  and  under  that  Grant  it  hath  been 
enjoyed  ever  fince  d. 

After  this  valuable  Acquiiition  came  thus  into  their  Hands,  it  was 
very  wifely  judged  expedient  by  the  Company  to  transfer  thither  the  Prefi- 
dency  from  Surat,  where  it  had  been  eftabliihed  under  the  Protection  of 
the  Mogul,  which  was  done  for  many  weighty  Reafons.  The  Place  was 
their  own  in  which  they  were  abfolute  Mailers.  The  Harbour  fo  com- 
modious, as  under  a  good  Government  to  attract  Merchants  from  all 
Quarters;  and  the  Situation  of  the  Place  exceedingly  convenient  for  ma- 
naging the  Commerce  of  the  whole  Coail.  The  fupreme  Power  is 
lodged  in  the  Prelident  and  his  Council,  compofed  generally  of  Nine  Per- 
ibns  appointed  by  the  Company,  who  have  the  Management  of  all  Af- 
fairs Civil  and  Military.  Judicial  Proceedings  belong  to  the  Mayor's 
Court,  erected  by  Charter,  which  with  proper  Regulations  might  be  ren- 
dered exceedingly  ufeful  to  the  Settlement.  The  Members  of  the  Council 
have  alio  the  principal  Offices  in  the  Company's  Service  allotted  to  them, 
that  is,  to  fuch  as  are  refident  there,  fome  being  always  abfent  in  Quality 
of  Chiefs  at  their  fubordinate  Factories.  Thefe  hold  a  conilant  Corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Prefident  and  Council  ;  which  Correfpondence,  to- 
gether with  their  Deliberations .  and  Refolutions,  are  regularly  tranfmitted 
Home  to  the  Directors e. 

d  The  Portuguefe  came  into  Poffeflion  of  Bombay  and  the  Iflands  dependant  Upon  it,  A.  D. 
1537.  They  held  them  for  above  a  Century  with  very  little  Improvement,  except  maintaining  a 
Multitude  of  Priefts,  and  carrying  on  but  very  little  Trade,  fo  that  it  was  confidered  as  of  no 
great  Confequence  to  the  Crown  when  it  was  given  up  to  us.  We  did  not  enter  into  Poffeflion 
till  the  Year  1665.  The  Treaty  of  Marriage,  by  the  Eleventh  Article  of  which  the  Ceffion  was 
made,  was  dated  the  23d  of  June  1  661.  The  Fleet  and  Forces  fent  by  King  Charles  under  the 
Command  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  Sir  Abraham  Shipman  the  next  Year,  cofl  the  Crown 
One  hundred  Thoufand  Pounds,  and  when  we  did  get  Pofleffion  we  were  defrauded  of  Salfet 
and  Caranjar,  becaufe  not  mentioned  by  Name,  though  included  as  Royalties  belonging  to 
Bombay  and  inferted  in  the  Map  which  was  delivered  to 'the  King.  The  Grant  of  the  Crown  to 
the  Company  bears  Date  the  27th  of  March  1668.  We  had  from  that  Period  continual  Difputes 
with  the  Portuguefe,  till  they  were  difpoffeffed  of  Salfet  and  the  other  Iflands  by  theMartittahs, 
which  Conqueft  however  could  not  deftroy  our  previous  Claim  of  Right. 

e  The  Crown  and  the  Company  were  equally  defirous  that  a  Court  of  Juftice  mould  be 
eftabliflied  here  conformable  to  our  Laws.  The  Mayor's  Court  was  accordingly  erefled  by  Let- 
ters Patent  in  the  Thirteenth  of  George  I.  and  again  by  the  like  Power  in  the  Firft  of  his  late 
Majefty's  Reign.  It  is  at  prefent  eftabliflied  by  virtue  of  Letters  Patent  dated  the  Eighth  of  Ja- 
nuary, in  the  Twenty-fixth  of  his  late  Majefty,  all  expreffing  the  great  Confequence  of  main- 
taining Order,  Juftice,  and  Equity  amongft  the  Inhabitants ;  and  if  by  any  Regulations  thefe  can 
be  more  effectually  fecured,  there  is  no  Doubt  that  the  Crown,  which  is  the  fountain  of  Juftice, 
will  afford  all  neceftary  Afliftance  to  the  Company  to  render  thofeunder  their  Jlirifdi&ion  happy. 

4  G  2  The 
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The  mofl  Northern  Place  in  which  we  have  any  Refident  is  Scindy  or 
Tatta,  once  the  Capital  of  an  independant  Kingdom  of  the  fame  Name, 
on  the  River  Indus.  At  preient  this  Place  is  pofleffed  by  one  Golani 
Shah,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Prince  of  Scindy,  and  notwithftanding  the  Con- 
fufion  that  hath  fo  long  reigned  in  thefe  Parts,  there  is  ftill  a  very  confi- 
derable  Commerce  carried  on  here  in  fome  of  the  richeft  Commodities, 
and  in  many  of  the  fineft  Manufactures  in  the  Eaft.  The  Trade  of  the 
Company  however  hath  been  very  much  embarrafled  from  a  Mifunder- 
ftanding  with  the  Prince,  for  removing  of  which  there  was  a  Treaty 
made  fome  Years  ago,  but  we  are  not  able  to  fay  what  Effects  it  hath 
produced.  We  have  alfo  a  Refident  at  Cambay,  in  the  Latitude  of  Twenty- 
three  Degrees,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  the  fame  Name,  in  a  very 
fertile  Country,  abounding  with  a  Variety  of  rich  Commodities  and  Ma- 
nufactures. Some  very  judicious  Perfons  have  thought  that  greater  Ad- 
vantages might  be  drawn  from  both  thefe  Places  than  have  accrued  for 
fome  Time  paft,  and  it  is  in  Hopes  of  this  that  our  Correfpondence 
with  them  is  ftill  continued.  Surat  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  Twenty-one 
Degrees  Ten  Minutes,  it  was  formerly  One  of  the  moft  famous  Marts 
in  the  Eaft,  but  is  at  this  Time  much  declined,  and  what  Commerce 
ftill  remains  is  owing  to  its  being  immediately  under  our  Protection,  a  Cir- 
cumftance  that  may  hereafter  poffibly  become  of  greater  Confequence  than 
it  is  at  prefent.  As  in  this  Part  of  the  World  Countries  and  Cities  change 
their  Appearance  and  Conditions  much  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  f. 

•  f  The  City  of  Surat  ftands  upon  the  River  Tappi.  The  Port  is  at  Suhali.  It  rofe  into  Con- 
fequence from  its  happy  Situation,  which  drew  to  it  the  Commerce  of  all  that  Part  of  India,  and 
our  Factory  was  fixed  there  A.  D.  1617..  Befides  this  it  was  the  Place  from  which  the  Moors 
embarked  for  Mecca,  which  alfo  caufed  a  great  Refort  thither.  Aurengzebe  when  he  became 
Matter  of  it,  furrounded  it  with  a  Wall,  built  aFortrefs,  and  kept  afrleet  to  protect  the  Inhabitants 
from  Pirates,  allotting  the  Revenue  arifing  from  a  large  Diftrict  of  Lauds  for  the  conttant  Sup- 
port of  this  Force  On  the  Declenfion  of  the  Empire  Things  fell  here  as  in  other  Places  into 
great  Confufion,  fo  that  compelled  by  the  Depredations  committed  on  our  Trade  from  thence, 
we  madeourfelves  Matters  of  it  in  onr  own  Defcice.  The  Mogul  recognized  this  AcYion  and  made 
a  Grant  to  the  Company,  4th  September  1759,  of  the  Cattle  and  of  the  Office  of  Deroga  or  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet,  with  the  Tanka  or  Salary  of  two  Lacks  of  Rupees  for  its  Maintenance,  to  which 
with  the  Lands  before-mentioned  we  have  a  legal  Title.  The  Rents  of  thole  Lands  affigned  for 
the  Support  of  the  Governor  and  the  Salary  of  the  Deroga  are  ill  paid,  and  the  Marattahs 
have  an  Agent  to  receive  their  Chout  or  Proportion  of  the  Revenue,  to  prevent  their  harrafling 
the  Inhabitants.  But  under  all  thefe  Difadvantages  the  holding  this  City  is  of  fome  Confequence 
as  well  as  Credit  to  the  Company.  The  Inveftments  are  chiefly  in  fach  Goods  as  are  fit  for 
the  Guinea  Trade,  and  in  large  Quantities  of  Cotton  for  the  Bengal  and  China  Markets.  Con- 
fiderablc  Merchants  here  buy  up  European  Commodities  which  they  fend  into  the  interior  Parts 
of  India,  and  there  is  good  Ground  to  hope,  if  the  Country  Government  was  once  well  fettled, 
the  Commerce  of  Surat  would  fpeedily  revive. 

At 
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At  Carwar  which  lies  to  the  South  of  Bombay  in  the  Latitude  of  Fif- 
teen Degrees,  we  had  formerly  a  Fort  feated  in  a  line  healthy  Country, 
and  upon  a  pleafant  River,  but  we  have  not  any  Thing  to  do  then* 
at  prefent.  Onor  in  the  Latitude  of  Fourteen  Degrees  is  likewife  feated 
in  a  good  Country  abounding  with  Pepper,  for  the  Purchafe  of  which 
v  -have  ftill  a  Refident  there.  Tillicherry  in  the  Latitude  of  Twelve 
Degrees  Thirty  Minutes,  hath  a  fmall  Fort  and  a  Town  near  it,  the  prin- 
cipal Object  of  Trade  here  is  Cardemoms,  a  Spice  peculiar  to  this  Part 
of  the  World,  but  on  account  of  the  Expence  the  Company  it  is  faid  is 
difpofed  to  withdraw  from  thence.  Ajengo  is  a  littie  neat  Fort  about 
Thirty-five  Miles  North  of  Cape  Comorin,  erected  about  Fourfcore  Years 
fince  for  the  Sake  of  the  Pepper  Trade,  but  the  principal  Uic  now  made 
of  it  is  for  the  Slaughter  of  Black  Cattle  for  the  Subfiftence  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Bombay.  The  whole  Extent  of  the  Malabar  Coaft  is  about 
Nine  hundred  Miles,  in  which  we  had  formerly  feveral  more  Factories 
than  at  prefent,  but  the  Pepper  Trade  being  of  lefs  Confequence  fince 
our  Improvements  made  at  Bencoolen,  they  have  to  fave  Charges  been 
withdrawn.  The  Trade  to  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Gulph  of  Per- 
iia were  alio  with  great  Propriety  put  under  the  Direction  of  this  Prefi- 
dency,  when  in  a  much  more  flourifhing  Condition  than  they  are  at  this 
Juncture,  though  in  procefs  of  Time  perhaps  they  may  recovers. 

The  Company's  Servants,  private  Traders,  and  Merchants  of  all  Na- 
tions reliding  here  carry  on  a  conftant  and  extenfive  Commerce  through 
all  Parts  of  the  Indies,  which  in  many  different  Circumstances  proves  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Bombay.  This  Commerce  con- 
lilts  in  fupplying  feveral  Ports  on  the  Malabar  Coaft,  on  that  of  Arabia, 
and  in  the  Gulph  of  Periia  with  Provifions,  Goods,  and  Manufactures 
brought  from  Madrafs,  Bengal,  and  other  Places,  as  well  as  European 
Commodities,  and  carrying  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  thefe  Places 
according  as  they  are  in  Demand  to  thofe  Settlements  refpedtively.     This 

s  The  Company  had  formerly  a  very  confiJerable  and  profitable  Trade  in  Perfin,  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  which  they  had  Factories  at  Ifpahan  and  fome  other  Places,  hut  particularly  at 
Gombron  or  Gambron  on  the  Coaft,  where  they  annually  fold  from  Five  Hundred  to  a  ThoufaDd 
Bales  of  Cloth.  This  Commerce  was  very  much  decayed  when  the  French  under  the  Count 
d'Eftaing  plundered  the  Factory  A.  D.  1760,  and  it  has  not  been  judged  expedient  to  refettle  it. 
The  only  Place  in  the  Gulph  in  which  we  have  now  any  Settlement  is  BufTbrah,  which  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Signior,  where  we  ftill  vend  fome  Woollen-goods.  There  is  alfo  a  great  Refon  to 
this  Port  from  Bengal,  Surat,  and  other  Places  as  well  as  Bombay,  and  thefe  Veftels  pay  a  Con- 
fulage  to  the  C&npany  for  their  Protection.  There  is  Reafon  to  hope,  that  if  the  Affairs  of 
Periia  were  once  more  in  a  fettled  Condition  our  Commerce  there  might  revive.  A  Ship  is  fent 
once  in  Two  Years  to  Mocha  on  the  Coaft  of  Arabia  from  Bombay  to  purchafe  between  Three 
and  Four  thoufand  Bales  of  Coffee,  each  Bale  being  above  Three  hundred  Weight. 
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it  is  which  conftitutes  what  is  ftiled  the  Country  Trade.  Befides  this  the 
Gentlemen  at  Bombay  lend  ufually  an  annual  Ship  to  China,  and  diftri- 
bute  their  Returns  from  thence  through  the  feveral  Places  before-men- 
tioned. As  in  the  Management  of  lb  much  Bufmefs  a  great  and  conftant 
Circulation  of  Specie  becomes  requilite,  a  Bank  under  the  Direction 
chiefly  of  the  Prefident  and  Council  hath  been  erected  here,  and  there 
-are  befides  many  private  Perfons  who  are  Dealers  in  Money,  and  very  fre- 
quently acquire  as  large  Fortunes  by  lending  at  Refpondentia  as  are  railed 
by  being  concerned  either  in  Shipping  or  in  Trade.  It  is  by  fome  or  by 
feveral  of  thefe  Methods  that  the  Britilh  Subjects  in  this  Illand  accumu- 
late gradually  thole  Eftates  which  center  at  length  in  this  Country,  where 
the  Enjoyment  of  their  Friends  and  Families  can  alone  compenfate  for 
their  long  Labours  in  the  Eaft  k. 

There  are  manv  of  the  little  States  on  the  Coafts  of  Arabia  and  Ma- 
labar  that  have  been  from  a  long  Series  of  Time  as  much  addicfed  to 
Plunder  and  Piracy  as  thofe  of  Barbary,  which  rendered  the  Navigation 
of  thefe  Seas  equally  hazardous  and  precarious.  The  Succefs  of  thefe 
Freebooters  fometimes  infpired  their  Chiefs  with  fuch  Ambition,  and  at' 
the  fame  Time  furnifhed  them  with  fuch  Aceeffions  of  Power  as  rendered 
them  formidable  even   to   the  European-;,  ecially   to  the   Portu- 

guefe,  and  at  length  to  the  Dutch  and  En  the  Affiftance  of  a 

Squadron  of  his  late  Majefty's  Ships  their  prii  ipal  i  arts  were  taken  and 
their  Naval  Force  ruined,  though  not  fpentirelj  extirpated  as  not  to  be 
ftill  in  fome  Degree  troublefome.  This  sbliges  r  ,  Company  to  keep  up 
a  regular  Marine  at  Bombay,  confifting  oi  lever.tJ  VelTels  carrying  from 
Six  to  Twenty  Guns,  conftrudced  in  a  particular  Manner  to  accommodate 
them  for  this  Service.  Thefe  aimed.  Vefiels  are  chiefly  employed  as 
Cruizers  and  Convoys,  and  fometimes  lor  carrying  Military  Stores  and 
Goods  to  other  Settlements,  and  bringing  back  proper  Returns.  This 
Marine  Efhblifbment  is  of  great  Coniequence  to  the  Settlement,  as  it 
not  only  gives  Security  to  their  Commerce,  and  keeps  their  turbu- 
lent Neighbours   in    awe,    but    alfo  conciliates  the  Friendship    and    Ef- 

h  The  Cargoes  ufually  exported  from  Bombay  confift:  of  Rice,  Cocos,  that  is,  Coco-nuts, 
which  are  a  great  Commodity,  Cardamoms,  Pepper,  and  other  Goods  colkcled  from  different 
Parts  of  the  Malabar  Conll.     From'Gambron   or  I  ih  they  bring  Hing  or  AflScetida,  red 

Earth,  Sulphur,  Dates  dry  and  wet,  Almonds,  Raifias,  and  feveral  rich  Drugs.  Mocha  and 
Mufcat  afford  the  fame  Kind  of  Goods,  and  frequently  a  Balance  in  Money.  From  Scindy 
they  bring  Putchuk,  Rice,  fome  Piece  Goods  and  Leather.  The  Cargo  of  the  China  Ship  con- 
fids  in  Tea,  raw  and  wrought  Silks,  China-ware,  Sugar  and  Sugar-candy,  the  belt  Part  of 
which  is  again  re-exported  to  i'ome  or  other  of  the  Places  before-mentioned. 

teem, 
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teem,  as  well  as  the  Refpect  of  other  Nations,  who  very  willingly  accept 
of  their  Protedtion ». 

The  unfair  and  injurious  Conduct  of  the  Portuguefe  in  refpecl  to  their 
Ceffions  to  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  Marriage  with  their  Infanta  Ca- 
therine hath  been  already  explained.  This  Condudl:  of  theirs,  befides  in- 
numerable other  Inconveniencies  involved  the  Eaft  India  Company  in  con- 
tinual Difputes  and  Altercations  with  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  of  the 
Portuguefe  Settlements  for  near  Threefcore  Years,  as  appears  by  nume- 
rous Memorials  and  other  Papers  ftill  preierved  among  the  Archives  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  many  of  which  I  have  perufed.  They  were  at  length  de- 
termined by.  the  Marattahs  making  themfelves  Mailers  of  Salfet,  Caran- 
jar,  and  the  other  Ifles  that  in  a  Manner  hem  in  that  of  Bombay.  This 
however  was  only  changing  One  troublefome  Neighbour  for  another, 
though  the  lefs  vexatious  of  the  Two,  but  beyond  all  Doubt  we  can 
never  render  this  Settlement  of  that  Confequence  which  it  ought  to  be, 
but  by  delivering  ourfelves  fome  Way  or  other  from  thefe  Embarraff* 
ments  k. 

The  Company  feem  indeed  of  late  Years  to  have  paid  more  Attention 
than  formerly  to  Bombay,  but  by  no  Means  more  than  it  deferves,  or 
to  fpeak  with  greater  Accuracy,  than  it  requires.  They  have  increafed,  as 
the  Reader  will  fee  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Page,  the  Military  Eftablilh- 

;  One  of  the  moft  famous  of  thefe  Pirates  in  our  Times  was  Angria,  whofe  Anceftors  for  z 
■Century  had  exercifed  the  fame  Profeflion,  being  originally  Subjects  to  Seva  Rajah.  This  Man 
had  gradually  acquired  not  only  a  great  naval  Force,  and  feveral  Iflands  fhongly  fortified  within 
Twenty  or  Thirty  Miles  of  Bombay,  but  a  Territory  alfo  on  the  Continent  One  hundred  Miles 
!  g  and  Sixty  broad.  Governor  Boon  after  an  unfuccefsful  Attempt  concluded  a  Treaty  with 
him  A.  D.  1715,  which  he  broke.  Admiral  Mathews  was  not  more  happy  in  1723.  Aftes 
this  Angria  took  the  Deptford  Indiaman,  feveral  Dutch  Ships,  and  fome  Places  on  the  Coaft 
from  the  Portuguefe.  He  was  at  length  totally  ruined  by  the  worthy  Admiral  Watfon  in  February 
1756,  who  took  by  Storm  his  Fortrefs  of  Geriah,  and  deftroyed  his  naval  Power,  which  con- 
filled  of  Fifteen  Grabs,  which  carried  Six  and  Nine  Pounders,  Five  Ketches,  Two  Ships  of 
Forty  Guns,   and  about  Forty  Gallivats  and  other  Imall  Craft. 

k  This  Ifland  of  Salfet,  exclufive  of  the  fmaller  Ifles  that  lie  about  it,  is  twice  the  Size  of 
Bombay,  feparated  from  it  by  a  Gut  of  the  Sea  not  a  Gun  (hot  over,  and  extending  northwards 
towards  the  Continent,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  another  very  narrow  Strait.  It  is  a  very 
pleafant  fruitful  Kle,  and  if  it  was  in  the  Hands  of  induflrious  Inhabitants  the  Produce  of  it 
would  bt  very  considerable.  It  is  at  prelent  peopled  chiefly  by  half-call  Portuguefe  Farmers., 
who  remained  there  after  it  fell  into  the  Hands  of  the  Marattahs.  They  raife  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  Rice,  but  what  they  chiefly  depend  upon  for  their  Sublicence  is  rearing  Poultry,  Hogs,  &c. 
and  cultivating  Greens  and  Roots  with  which  they  daily  fuppiy  the  Inhabitants  of  Bombay, 
who  would  be  grievoufly  diftrefled  if  deprived  of  thefe  Provifions,  as  they  fometimes  wete  by 
the  Portuguefe,  who  in  the  Time  of  Governor  Phipps  entered  into  an  Alliance  with  Aogria  and 
gave  Shelter-to  his  VefTels  when  chaced  by  thofe  of  the  Company. 

ment 
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inent  in  fuch  a  Manner  that  when  fully  complete  it  will  be  very  formi- 
dable, and  muft  at  all  Events  be  very  expensive.  The  Motives  to  this 
Conduct,  if  we  may  prefume  to  develope  them,  were  not  only  the  Se- 
curity of  this  Ifland,  but  providing  alfo  for  that  of  Madrafs,  by  keeping 
fuch  a  Force  on  the  Back  of  the  Marattahs,  as  might  enable  us  to  make  a 
Diverfion  whenever  thefe  reftlefs  People  were  troublefome  to  either  Settle- 
ment. This  however  can  never  be  thoroughly  effected  without  the  Ac- 
quisition of  the  Iilands  before-mentioned.  Some  very  judicious  Perfons, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  State  of  Things  in  this  Part  of  the  World, 
have  thought  that  considering  the  whole  Malabar  Coaft  is  poffefTed  by 
many  independant  Princes,  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other,  and  often 
at  open  War,  few  of  them  having  any  better  Title  than  Force  or  Fraud  to 
their  Dominions,  and  at  all  Times  courting  our  Friendfhip,  it  might  be 
pofTible  for  us  by  Means  of  Negotiation  to  obtain  fuch  Conceflions  as 
might  be  requifite  for  the  Profperity  of  this  Prefidency.  Others 
again  with  at  leaft  equal  Probability  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have 
this  Alternative  only  in  our  Power,  to  purchafe  the  Places  that  we  want  or 
to  conquer  them,  either  of  which  will  be  attended  with  much  Expence. 
If  thefe  Methods  are  declined  another  muft  be  adopted,  which  is  the  re- 
ducing the  prefent  and  propofed  Eftablifhments,  which  otherwife  muft 
prove  a  conftant  and  heavy  Burden  upon  the  Company  without  produc- 
ing any  considerable  Advantage.  A  Matter  that  certainly  deferves  great 
Consideration,  more  efpecially  in  the  prefent  State  of  Things,  when  the 
Face  of  our  Affairs  in  India  are  fo  much  changed  from  what  they  for- 
merly were,  and  when  from  Principles  of  found  Policy  it  becomes  requifite 
to  purfue  fuch  Meafures  as  may  prevent  their  changing  again  >. 

1  The  moil  proper  Method  of  explaining  what  is  faid  in  the  Text  will  be  to  give  the  State 
of  the  Bombay  Account  from  May  1769,  to  May  1770,  which  flood  thus.  The  Number  on 
the  civil  EfUblifhment  was  Ninety-fix,  the  Charges  124,4281.  the  Military  Efhblirtiment  con- 
fifted  of  1883  Europeans,  and  6301  Seapoys:  Total  of  the  Military  Charges  182,3691.  Forti- 
fications and  Buildings  78,827!.  Total  of  the  Charges  385,624  1-  Civil  and  Military  Stores 
133,625  1.  Goods  for  Europe  295,420  1.  Debts  due  to  the  Company  289,792  1.  Balance  in  the 
Treafury  49,2421.  Inveftments  117,0861.  Annual  net  Receipts  of  the  Revenue  66,566  1.  (In 
1767  it  yielded  near  80,000  1.)  Value  of  the  Ships  74,831 1.  Of  the  Elephants,  &c.  1098  1.  of 
the  Pla'e,  IIou(hold  Furniture  15,0371.  Of  the  Slaves  196 1.  Of  the  Company's  Plantations 
29,058  1. 
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SECT.     III. 

The  Prefidency  of  Fort  St.  George  on  the  Coaft  of  Choromanael. 

THE  Eaftern  Part  of  the  Peninfula  on  this  Side  the  Ganges  called  the 
Coaft  of  Choromandcl  or  Cormandel,  is  a  fpacious  noble  Region 
watered  by  many  fine  Rivers,  and  beautifully  diverfified  with  Hills,  Plains, 
and  Woods  producing  all  the  Neceffaries  and  Conveniences  of  Life  in  the 
greateft  Plenty.  The  Sea  Line  of  this  excellent  Country  reaches  about 
Two  hundred  Leagues,  and  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  correfponding  with 
the  Induftry  and  Ingenuity  of  its  Inhabitants,  it  was  filled  with  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages  well  peopled,  and  abounding  in  the  richeft  Commo- 
dities and  moft  valuable  Manufactures,  which  were  the  Objects  of  a  moft 
extenfive  Commerce  long  before  the  Europeans  found  a  Paffage  into  thefc 
Seas.  The  Kingdoms  and  Principalities  into  which  fo  vaft  a  TracT:  of 
Land  was  divided,  maintained  a  mutual  Correfpondence  with  each  other, 
and  even  with  the  remoteft  Parts  of  India.  Trade  being  univerfally  en- 
couraged, and  Merchants  every  where  admitted  and  careffed.  Hence  it 
was,  that  when  the  Europeans  came  upon  this  Coaft  under  this  Pretence 
they  met  with  a  friendly  Reception,  and  were  permitted  for  the  Con- 
veniency  of  their  Commerce  to  eftablifh  Factories,  and  afterwards  to  erecl: 
Forts  for  their  Security,  with  the  Licence  of  the  Princes  in  whofe  Domi- 
nions they  were  allowed  to  refide.  This  affords  a  probable  Account  of 
the  Difparity  that  hath  been  remarked  in  point  of  Situation  amongft  thefe 
Settlements,  as  they  did  not  in  many  Cafes  depend  fo  much  on  the  Choice 
of  thofe  who  made,  as  the  Will  of  thofe  who  permitted  them  to  fettle 
where  they  did  a. 

Fort 

*  The  only  Way  to  underftand  this  Subject  thoroughly  is  to  look  back  to  and  confider  the 
former  Stare  of  Things,  when  we  fhall  find  that  the  Sovereigns  of  India  were  not  fo  weak,  or  the 
Europeans  fo  potent  as  in  fucceeding  Times,  their  Maritime  Skill  and  Power  being  very  much 
improved  by  their  carrying  on  this  Commerce.  The  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Eaftern  Countries  are 
on  the  other  Hand  in  all  Refpecls  very  much  declined.  The  Portuguefe  when  they  fir  ft  vifited 
Mofambique  found  Pilots  there  fo  well  acquainted  with  Aftronomy  and  Navigation  as  to  be  able 
to  conduct  them  through  the  Indian  Seas.  The  Chinefe  before  this  lime  carried  on  a  Commerce, 
and  fettled  Colonies  in  different  Parts  of  the  Indies.  Nations  ftillmora  remote  vifited  the  Penin- 
fula of  Malacca,  but  gave  over  that  Trade  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  the  Europeans.  The 
Ship  Timber  of  thefe  Countries  is  excellent,  and  though  their  VeflTels  are  not  fo  neat  and  elegant 
as  ours,  yet  they  are  large  and  ftrong,  and  will  laft  (or  as  the  Sailors  phrafe  it  will  reign)  a  Century. 
Their  Boatsarefo  commodious  for  landing  Paflengers and  Goods,  that  at  Madrafs  and  Pondicherry 
the  Europeans  employ  them  in  preference  to  their  own.  The  Merchants  in  different  Parts  of 
India  are,  or  at  leaft  were  very  extenfive  Traders  ;  and  manv  of  them  immenfely  rich.     Their 

Vol.  II.  4  H  Abilitie* 
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Fort  St.  George  which  is  our  Capital  Settlement  on  this  Coaft,  lies  in 
the  Latitude  of  Thirteen  Degrees  Fifteen  Minutes  North,  and  in  the  Lon- 
gitude of  Eighty  Degrees  Seventeen  Minutes  Eafi  from  London.  The 
Town  was  anciently  called  by  theMoors  Jenna  Patnam,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
written  China  Patnam,  that  is,  the  little  Town,  but  at  the  Time  we  fettled 
there,  it  was  filled  Madras  Patnam.  It  lies  Twenty-five  Leagues  North 
from  Pondicherry,  and  near  Fourfcore  Leagues  South  from  Mafulipatam. 
The  Climate  is  very  warm,  but  the  Heat  is  tempered  by  the  Land  and 
Sea  Breezes,  and  by  the  Contrivance  of  Verandas,  a  Kind  of  Piazzas  to  the 
Houfes,  and  fhady  Walks  without  Doors,  is  rendered  very  tolerable,  fo  that 
it  is  efteemed  in  point  of  Health  equal  to  any  Part  of  the  Indies.  The  Soil 
immediately  on  the  Sea  Coail,  and  for  fonie  Space  round  it,  is  fandy  and 
of  courfe  barren,  but  within  Land  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  fo  that  at  no 
great  Diilance  from  the  Town  there  are  many  pleafant  and  agreeable  Re- 
treats, to  which  the  wealthier  Inhabitants  retire  in  the  Summer. 

The  old  Fort  of  St.  George  was  a  regular  Square,  with  Four  Baftions 
all  of  Stone,  looking  directly  upon  the  Sea.  In  this  Fort  was  the  Gover- 
nor's Houfe,  a  very  (lately  Pile  of  Building,  in  which  the  junior  Servants 
lodge,  Councils  are  held,  the  public  Records  kept,  and  all  other  Bufinefs 
of  Importance  tranfacted,  though  the  Governor  no  longer  refides  therein. 
The  White  Town  as  it  is  called,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Englifh, 
that  is,  thofe  in  the  Company's  Service,  their  Families  and  Dependants,  is 
very  neat  and  compact,  with  good  Houfes,  feveral  fair  Streets,  and  fome 
very  handfome  public  Edifices.  It  forms  a  long  Square  in  which  Fort  St. 
George  is  included,  is  well  fortified,  hath  a  numerous  Artillery  on  the 
Baftions,  a  deep  Fofle,  and  a  fpacious  Efplanade  between  it  and  the  Black 
Town.  The  latter  is  what  is  properly  called  Madrafs,  is  much  larger, 
though  not  fo  well  built  as  the  former,  the  Streets  wide,  the  whole  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ilrong  Wall,  and  that  by  a  broad  and  deep  Ditch,  on  the 
other  Side  of  which  there  is  a  Rampart  and  a  very  thick  Fence  or  Quickfet, 
through  which  Apertures  mull  be  cut  before  an  Enemy  can  approach  the 
Ditch.  The  Whole  makes  a  very  beautiful  Appearance  at  Sea,  affords  a 
fine  Profped  at  Land,  and  hath  ma-ny  delightful  and  well  cultivated  Vil- 
lages in  its   Neighbourhood.     It  mull  however    be    acknowledged,   that 

Abilities  fo  confpicuous  that  we  conflantly  ufe  them  as  Brokers  in  tranfafting  our  Bufinefs. 
But  in  refpect  to  Policy,  the  Art  of  War,  and  civil  Prudence  we  are  certainly  their  Superiors. 
By  the  Firft  we  have  created  fome,  and  availed  ourfelves  of  every  Opportunity  to  increafe  our 
Strength.  By  the  Help  of  the  Second,  that  is  by  our  Military  Difcipline,  we  have  made  Ufe  of 
them  to  fubdue  themfelves,  and  in  virtue  of  the  lair,  by  treating  them  with  Juflice  and  Lenitr, 
paying  them  regularly,  and  affording  them  Protection,  we  have  fecured,  and  mall,  while  we  pur- 
sue this  Conduit,  be  always  able  to  fecure  the  Advantages  we  have  gained. 

through 
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through  inclement  Seafons,  and  the  Multitude  of  People  in  Madrafs  who 
Subfiit  by  Manufactures  and  Trade,  there  is  fomctimes  a  Scarcity  of  Pro- 
vifions,  which  are  fupplied  from  other  Parts,  and  there  have  been  In- 
stances of  Famines.  But  the  Northern  Parts  of  this  CoaSt  being;  now  in 
the  Company's  Hands,  and  very  plentiful  Countries,  they  might,  by 
erecting  Granaries,  provide  effectually  againft  thefe  Calamities  not  only 
without  any  Expence,  but  with  a  certain  and  considerable  Advantage  to 
themfelves,  befides  doing  an  Act  of  the  greatefl  Beneficence  to  the  poor 
Inhabitants,  who  are  immediately  under  their  Protedtion.  There  is  in- 
deed no  Port  at  Madrafs,  but  the  Road  is  good,  and  though  the  Surf  runs 
high  the  Country  Boats,  which  are  always  ready,  land  both  Goods  and 
Paffengers  from  the  Ships  with  great  Safety  >>. 

The  English  Company  fettled  here  and  built  their  Fort  Somewhat  more 
than  a  Century  ago  with  the  Permiffion  of  the  King  of  Golconda,  in  whofe 
Dominions  it  then  was.  The  moSt  probable  Reafon  for  their  fixing  here 
was  the  Vicinity  of  St.  Thomas  or  Meliapour,  at  that  Time  a  Place  of  great 
Trade,  in  which  they  were  willing  to  have  a  Share,  and  to  which  upon 
the  Reduction  of  that  Place  by  the  Moors,  who  took  it  from  the  Portu- 
guefe,  they  have  happily  fucceeded.  The  Encouragement  they  gave  to 
Manufacturers,  their  kind  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  and  other  Circum- 
stances, rendered  it  in  a  few  Years  a  very  considerable  Place.  It  was  not- 
withstanding expoled  to  many  Difficulties  and  Inconveniencies  from  the 
Troubles  that  happened  in  the  Country  from  time  to  time,  and  from  the 
Avarice  of  the  Governors  after  the  Country  firSt  became  Tributary,  and  in 
Procefsof  Time  was  absolutely  fubdued  by  the  Mogul.  In  our  own  Days,  Since 
the  Decleniion  of  that  Empire,  and  the  Governors  of  Provinces  fetting  up  for 
themfelves,  it  hath  had  a  full  Share  of  thofe  Disturbances  which  this  occa- 
fioned,  more  especially  after  the  French  began  their  Intrigues  with  the  Coun- 
try Powers  and  thereby  put  the  Prefident  of  Fort  St.  George  under  the  Ne- 
cessity of  entering  alio  into  Alliances  with  them  for  the  Prefervation  of  the 
Company's  Concerns.    In  confequence  of  this  in  the  War  before  the  laSt 

*>  If  we  refleft  a  little  on  the  Defcription  given  in  the  Text  we  fliall  find  it  a  Kind  cf  historical 
Type  of  the  different  Circumftances  cf  this  Settlement.  The  old  Square  Fort,  which  from  North 
to  South  meafured  One  hundred  and  Eight  Yards,  and  only  One  hundred  from  Eaft  to  Wefr, 
points  out  the  Condition  we  were  in  when  this  was  Sufficient  for  the  Refidence  of  our  Factory, 
the  Reception  of  our  Merchandize,  and  the  Security  of  our  Concerns.  The  White  Town,  which 
is  Sometimes  called  The  Outer  Fort  from  the  Strength  and  Difpofition  of  its  Fortifications,  ex- 
hibits an  Idea  of  the  Growth  of  our  Power;  as  the  Extent  of  the  Black  Town,  and  its  nume- 
rous Inhabitants,  very  clearly  demonstrate  the  Confidence  of  the  Natives  in  our  Protection. 
Taken  altogether  we  may  juftly  fay  that  this  noble  Eftablifhment,  by  its  Splendour  and  Strength, 
reflects  great  Credit  on  the  Company,  and  at  the  fame  Time  does  Honour  to  the  Nation  under 
whofe  Aufpice  that  Company  is  maintained  in  fo  flourishing  a  Condition. 

4.  H  2  between 
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between  the  Two  Nations,  this  Place  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  re- 
stored, as  we  have  elfewhere  mentioned,  at  the  Peace.  It  was  again  be- 
fieged'in  the  laSt  War,  but  fo  gallantly  defended,  that  the  Enemy  were 
compelled  to  retire,  fince  which  it  is  become  in  all  Refpe&s  more  conii- 
derable  and  more  reSpedtable  than  any  European  EStablifbment  upon  that 
Coafl  c. 

Affairs  are  administered  here,  as  in  the  other  Settlements  of  the  Com- 
pany, by  a  Governor  and  his  Council,  who  have  under  their  Direction  a 
Sufficient  Number  of  experienced  Perfons  in  different  Ranks  of  Service,  and 
thereby  in  a  Capacity  of  rifing  gradually  to  the  higheft  Ports,  and  by  thefe, 
as  we  have  faid,  the  White  Town  is  chiefly  inhabited.  The  Company 
perceiving  the  Expediency,  and  conceiving  their  Charter  veiled  them  with 
fudicient  Authority,  inflituted  a  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  other 
Magiftrates  for  the  Distribution  of  Juftice,  many  Years  before  they  had  Spe- 
cial Powers  delegated  to  them  for  that  Purpofe  by  the  Crown  in  the  Letters 
Patent  mentioned  in  the  former  Sedtion.  This  wholefome  Institution  hath 
been  productive  of  fo  many  good  Effects  that  the  Town  of  Madrafs,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  is  rilled  with  Inhabitants  of  all  Nations,  who  are  glad 
to  refide  in  a  Place  where  their  Perfons  and  Properties  are  Secure,  and 
■where  InduStry  and  Ingenuity  are  encouraged  and  protected.  Befides  the 
BufineSs  of  the  Company,  their  Servants  refiding  here  and  the  Armenian 
and  other  Merchants  carry  on  a  moft  extenfive  Trade  to  moSt  Parts  of  In- 
dia on  their  own  Accounts.  As  by  this  Commerce  the  Servants  of  the 
Company  in  Procefs  of  Time  acquire  considerable  Fortunes  by  Dint  of  their 
Vigilance  and  Experience,  fo  in  the  End  thefe  center  here,  and  the  Nation 
is  enriched  by  their  Acquifitions,  independent  of  the  great  Profits  the  lu- 
crative Commerce  of  the  Company  produces.  This  Commerce  confiSts  in  all 
the  rich  Goods  and  Manufactures  for  which  this  Country  hath  been  ever 
famous,  fuch  as  long  Cloths,  Salampores,  Beteelas,  &c.  On  the  other 
Hand  they  take  from  us  Woollens,  Copper,  Lead,  Iron,  Steel,  Coral,  Cut- 
lery Wares,  Toys,  &c.     They  export  alfo  from  Some  Parts  of  the  Coaft 

c  The  Situation  of  Fort  St.  George  and  its  Dependencies  will,  if  maturely  confidered,  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  commodious  and  well  chofen,  inafmuch  as  it  is  in  the  Centre  of  the  Coaft  of 
Coromandel,  -which  it  may  at  prefentbe  faid  to  command.  It  was  this  very  Circumfhnce  that 
made  St.  Thomas,  which  is  Tittle  more  than  a  Mile  to  the  South  of  it,  when  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Portugnefe,  the  greateft  Mart  in  thefe  Parts,  and  as  fuch  chofen  by  the  French  before  rhey  fettled 
at  Pondicherry.  Madrafs  was  taken,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  on  the  Tenth  of  September 
1747,  Mr.  Morfe  being  then  Prefident.  The  Siege  before  it  in  the  laft  War  was  raifed  the  16th 
of  February  1759,  after  the  French  "had  continued  Nine  Weeks  before  the  Place,  by  the  wife 
Conduct  and  intrepid  Behaviour  of  the  prefent  Lord  Pigot,  and  Sir  William  Draper.  In  its  pre- 
fect State  it  is  found  equally  convenient  for  managing  the  Inland  Trade,  and  maintaining  the 
•ueceffaiy  Concfpondcnce  with  all  the  great  manufacturing  Cities  in  the  Carnatk, 

Salt 
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Salt  and  Cotton,  Their  Manufacturers  arc  very  induftrious,  ingenious, 
docile,  and  ready  to  imitate  whatever  is  fliewn  them.  Almoft  every  Dis- 
trict is  diftinguifhed  for  fome  particular  Kind  of  Goods,  not  only  on  the  Sea 
Coafts  hut  in  the  Inland  Towns,  from  many  of  thefe  they  are  tranfported 
to  Madrafs,  which  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  the  greateft  Mart  in  the  World  for 
Diamonds,  though  the  direct  Road  to  the  Mines  is  from  Mafulipatam, 
which  is  well  fortified,  and  in  our  Poflellion  d. 

Amongst  the  Factories  fubordinate  to  Fcrt  St.  George  the  mod  confi- 
derable  was  Fort  St.  David's,  at  the  Diftance  from  it  of  about  Ninety 
Miles  South.  The  Ground  upon  which  this  Fort  was  built,  and  a  fmali 
Territory  round  it,  was  fairly  purchafed  from  the  Natives  at  a  very  high 
Price,  and  regularly  fortified  at  a  great  Expence.  But  as  it  flood  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  and  was  in  point  of  Trade  as  well  as 
Strength  a  Place  of  great  Confequence,  when  they  became  Mafters  of  it  by 
the  Fortune  of  War,  they  levelled  it  with  the  Ground,  and  as  they  left  it 
it  ftill  lies  in  Ruins  e.  But  the  Company  have  a  convenient  Factory  near 
it  at  Goudelore  or  Cuddelore,  upon  a  very  pretty  River,  which  anfwers  all 
the  Purpofes  of  Trade  perfectly  well.  Farther  to  the  South  the  Com- 
pany as  well  as  the  Dutch  have  a  Houfe  at  Porto  Novo,  which  belonged 
to  the  Portuguefe,  and  when  taken  from  them  by  the  Moors  was  called 
Mohammed  Bander.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Tanjour,  which  is  a  pleafant  and 
fertile  Country,  they  have  Davecottee,  which  is  the  laft  Place  they  have  to 
the  South.    To  the  North  of  Madrafs  the  Company  have  Mafulipatam  and 

d  The  Prefident  of  Madrafs  and  his  Council  having  the  Direction  of  all  the  Commerce  carried 
on  from  thence,  we  may  well  conceive  muft  require  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  in  different  Sta- 
tions to  a/lift  them.  The  Oeconomy  of  the  Company's  Concerns  in  refpeft  to  Cuftoms,  Rents,  &c. 
is  a  very  confiderable  Department,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Dillribution  of  Juflice  and  the  in- 
ternal Police  of  io  large  a  Place  and  its  Dependencies.  Befides  all  thefe  the  political  Admini-. 
ftration  is  now  become  of  the  higheft  Confequence,  for  tire  Support  of  which  a  very  refpectable 
Military  Eftabiilbment  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  This,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  confifta- of.  be- 
tween Four  and  Five  thoufand  Europeans,  and  upwards  of  Sixteen  thoufand  black  lafantry,  re- 
gularly paid,  and  very  exactly  difciplined.  A  great  Part  of  thefe  are  employed  iu  the  Garrifons 
of  the  ftrong  Places,  and  in  covering  the  Frontiers  of  the  Carnatic,  by  which  Means  the  Peace 
of  the  Country,  the  Authority  of  the  Subahdar,  and  the  Safely  and  Security  of  the  Company's 
Affairs  are  very  effectually  provided  for. 

e  It  is  generally  allowed  that  Fort  St.  David  was  One  of  the  faireft  and  fineft  Fortifications  ever 
erected  by  the  Europeans  inthe  Indies.  It  flood  Five  LeaguesSouth  from  Pondicherry,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Factory  i  eliding  there  carried  oa  a  large  Trade  in  Piece  Goods,  and  in  the  Commodities  of 
the  Country.  The  French  attacked  it  with  great  Vigour  on  the  19th  of  December  1747,  but 
by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Subahdar  of  Arcott's  Troopsthey  were  repulfed  and  forced  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate Retreat  to  IV  ldicheuy.  fn  the  fucceeding  War  we  were  not  fo  fortunate,  fince  after  a 
Siege  of  Twelve  Days  it  was.  taken  on  the  2d  of  June  1758,  by  reafon,  as  it  was  f;>id,  that 
the  Works  were  not  Komb  Proof,  and  that  the  Garrifon  was  in  want  of  Frefh  Water.  Goudalore, 
a  Place  of  no  Strength,  fiureudered  at  the  fame  Time^  and  the  French  dellroyed  both. 

Nizampatnam 
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Nizampatnam,  with  the  Difrrict  belonging  to  them,  in  Property.  On 
the  River  Narfipore  they  have  Madepollam,  a  little  to  the  Northward 
Bandermalanka  on  the  Narcapell  Ingwam.  They  have  alio  a  Fac- 
tory at  Vizagapatnam,  where  are  manufactured  the  fineft  Chintz  in  India, 
and  dependent  upon  that  One  at  Gonjam,  very  famous  for  fpotted  and 
and  flowered  Muflins,  which  is  the  laft  Port  upon  this  Coaft.  Befides 
thefe  they  have  the  Five  Northern  Sircars  granted  them  in  Perpetuity  by 
the  Subahdar  confirmed  by  the  reigning  Mogul.  Thefe  were  formerly  pol- 
feifed  by  the  French,  and  lying  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Subahdar's  Territo- 
ries, and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  a  mountainous  Country  in  the  Hands 
of  Polligars,  or  little  Indian  Chiefs,  were  of  fmall  Confequence  to  him, 
though  they  yield  a  conliderable  Revenue  to  the  Company,  and  are  be- 
fides of  great  Importance,  as  lying  near  the  Confines  of  Orilfa  f. 

We  may  from  this  very  fuccincl  Account  form  in  fome  Meafure  a  jufr. 
Idea  of  the  very  great  Value  of  this  Prefidency  from  the  prefent  happy 
State  of  the  Company's  Affairs  therein.  The  Situation  of  their  Poflei- 
fions  in  one  of  the  fineft  Countries  in  India  affords  them  the  higheft  Advan- 
tages in  point  of  Commerce,  which  is  furficiently  evident  from  the  large 
and  valuable  Cargoes  they  receive  from  thence.  It  is  of  no  lels  Confequence 
in  refpedt  to  Security  from  the  judicious  Arrangement  of  their  Concerns 
with  the  Subahdar  of  the  Carnatic  ;  his  Dominions  being  protected  by  the 
Company's  ForcesmaintainedathisExpenceto  the  mutual  Advantage  of  both. 
It  is  no  lefs  advantageous  in  point  of  Revenue,  which  is  regularly  collected, 
and  amounts  to  a  great  Deal  more  than  all  the  Charges  that  the  Company 
is  at,  though  thefe  are  very  large.  The  Power  and  Influence  ariflng  from 
thefe  Polfeftions  render  the  Company  highly  refpedtable  in  the  Eyes  of  their 
Neighbours.  We  may  add,  that  when  the  Affairs  of  the  Bombay  Prefidency 

f  In  confequence  of  a  Treaty  between  the  Nizam  of  the  Decan  and  Colonel  Forde,  dated  24th 
May  1759,  a  Grant  was  made,  to  the  Company  of  the  whole  Sircar  of  Mafulipatnam,  with  Eight 
Diftriifrs,  as  well  as  the  Sircar  of  Nizampatnam,  and  the  Difrri&s  of  Condavir  and  Walcalmanner 
as  an  Iuiam  or  free  Gift  in  the  fame  Manner  they  had  been  held  by  the  French,  and  in  Conli- 
deration  of  the  Affiitance  given  by  the  Company's  Troops  to  difpoffefs  them.  The  Nabob  or 
Subaof  Arcott,  by  his  Sunaud,  bearing  Date  the  16th  of  October  1763,  confirmed  to  the  Com- 
pany all  the  ancient  Grants  of  which  they  were  pofTefTed,  adding  to  thefe  many  more  as  a  Jaghire, 
and  afterwards  granted  an  Augmentation  of  thefe,  amounting  in  the  Whole  to  Twenty-four 
Diftric~ts,  comprehending  2201  Villages,  by  his  Sunnud  of  the  29th  of  October  1763  ;  which 
Grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Firman  of  Shi:!)  Aalum,  the  prefent  Mogul,  dated  the  12th  of 
Auguft  1 765,  for  the  invariable  and  never-failing  Friendihip  of  the  Engliih  Company  to  hold 
for  ever  and  ever.  The  Five  Northern  Sircars,  which  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Text,  had  been 
in  the  PofTeffion  of  the  French,  were  granted  by  the  Subahdar  of  the  Decan,  and  his  Grant  con- 
I  by  the  Firman  of  the  .Mogul,  dated  the  fame  Day  with  the  former,  as  an  Iniam  or 
free  Gift.  The  Company.theretoie  have  the  cleareft  legal  Title  to  thefe  Lands,  that  is,  the  Rents 
and  Cuftoms  ifluing  from  them,  fpecilically  mentioned  in  thofe  Grants. 
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(hall  be  as  thoroughly  and  effectually  eftablifhed,  and  a  proper  Correfpon- 
dence  maintained  for  the  Support  of  their  mutual  Intcrefts,  the  Country 
Powers  may  be  io  balanced  as  that  the  Peace  of  the  i'eninfula  may  be  ef- 
fectually fecured,  which  will  equally  redound  to  the  Honour  and  Profit  of 
the  Company,  and  at  the  fame  Time  procure  a  Degree  of  Happinefs  to  all 
its  Inhabitants  fuperior  to  what  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  g. 

s  The  following  State  of  the  Company's  Concerns  In  this  Prefidency  from  the  Month  of  May, 
A.  D.  1769,  to  the  fame  Month,  A.  D.  1770,  will  it  is  hoped  throw  a  fufficieat  Light  on  the 
Particulars  mentioned  in  the  Text,  and  thereby  fully  explain  to  the  Reader  the  very  great  Im- 
portance of  this  noble  Settlement.  The  Number  of  Perfons  on  the  Civil  Eftablifhment  were 
One  hundred  and  Two.  The  Civil  Charges  57,762  1.  The  Military  Eftablilliment  confifted  of 
4642  European  Troops  and  of  16,674  Seapoys  ;  the  Total  of  the  Military  Charges  367,652  1. 
The  Expences  of  Fortifications  and  Buildings  26,2151.  the  Total  of  both  Civil  and  Military 
Charges  451,629  1.  The  Value  of  Civil  and  Military  Stores  266,9661.  Goods  for  Europe 
132,184  1.  Debts  due  to  the  Company  879,227  1.  Balance  in  the  Treafury  100,664 1.  Invelt- 
ment  199,3261.  Annual  nett  Receipt  of  Revenue  510,347  1.  Value  of  their  Ships  28,6541. 
Of  their  Elephants,  &c.  17,492 1.     Of  their  Plate,  Houfhold  Furniture,  &c.  9,019 1. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  Pre/idency  of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta  in  Bengal. 

THE  Object  of  this  is  very  different  from  any  of  thofe  which  have 
been  the  Subjects  of  the  former  Sections.  We  are  here  to  confider 
not  merely  a  particular  Settlement  and  Factories  fubordinate  thereto,  but 
a  large,  fertile,  and  pleafant  Country,  great  in  its  Dependencies,  great  in 
its  prefent  Productions,  and  ftill  more  lb  in  the  Advantages  that  are  and 
may  be  derived  from  it.  Thefe  however,  that  is  to  fay  the  Revenues,  the 
Modes  of  collecting  and  Means  of  improving  them,  having  been  already 
amply  difcuffed  by  thofe  who  were  perfonally  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  Points  as  well  Political  as  Commercial  relating  to  them,  there 
is  no  Neceffity  to  repeat  what  they  have  laid,  or  to  enter  into  the  Dif- 
putes  which  different  Views  and  different  Notions  have  excited  amongffc 
them.  It  will  be  abundantly  fufficient  for  the  Purpofe  of  this  Work  to 
give  a  fuccinct,  and  according  to  the  belt  Lights  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  a  true  Account  of  the  Situation  and  Extent,  the  Climate,  Soil, 
and  natural  Productions  of  this  extenlive  Territory,  to  point  out  briefly 
thofe  Emoluments  that  have  accrued,  and  thofe  that  may  probably  and 

realonably 
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reafonably  be  expefted  to  arife  to  this  Nation  from  thefe  opulent  Domi- 
nions being  occupied  by  Britiih  Subjects. 

The  Provinces  of  Orifla,  Bahar,  and  Bengal  are  the  mod  Eaftern  of 
thofe  that  compofed  the  Mogul  Empire.  They  extend  from  the  Twen- 
tieth or  Twenty-firft  to  theTwenty-feventh  Degree  of  North  Latitude,  and 
from  the  Eighty-fourth  to  the  Ninety-fecond  Degree  of  Longitude  Eafl 
from  London.  They  are  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Kingdom  of  Bou- 
tan  ;  on  the  Weft  by  feveral  Provinces  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  by  a 
Tradr.  of  Country  in  the  Poffemon  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  to  the  South  by 
the  Gulph  of  Bengal  and  the  Kingdom  of  Arracan  ;  and  to  the  Eafl  by  the 
Kingdoms  of  Affam  and  Tipra,  fome  Part  of  which  is  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Company.  Thefe  Territories  comprehend  a  Space  that  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  human  Ambition,  if  human  Ambition  could  be  reflrained 
within  any  Bounds ;  fo  furnifhed  with  neceilary  and  valuable  Commo- 
dities as  to  fatiate  all  the  Wifhes  of  their  Inhabitants,  and  in  fo  happy  a 
Situation'  as  to  put  it  iit  their  Power  by  the  exporting  their  own  Super- 
fluities to  relieve  the  Wants,  and  by  that  Means  to  draw  to  themfelves 
immenfe  Riches  from  the  remotefl  Countries,  as  well  as  from  their  imme- 
diate Neighbours a. 

This  Defcription  will  naturally  lead  us  to  conceive,  that  in  fo  diffufed 
a  Country  there  mufl  be  a  great  Diverfity  of  Climate,  independent  of  the 
Accidents  ariung  from  the  Circumftances  that  attend  particular  Situations. 
This  will  be  (till  more  evident  if  we  reflecl,  that  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
paffes  over  the  Middle  of  it,  fo  that  all  on  One  Side  is  in  the  Torrid,  and  all  on 
the  other  in  the  North  temperate  Zone.  In  the  higher  Countries  therefore 
the  Weather  is  temperate,  and  the  Air  pleafant  and  wholefome.  In  the  lower 
the  Heat  is  great,  and  the  rainy  Seafons  difagreeable.  But  notwithstanding 
this  it  is  very  certain,  that  even  in  thefe  Temperance  and  Prudence  fo  effec- 
tually defend  both  Natives  and  Europeans  againfl  their  Inconveniencies, 
as  to  enable  the  former  to  reach  to  an  advanced  Age,  and  the  latter,  after 

*  Thefe  Provinces  fpread  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  that  is,  from  the  River  CaramnafTa  to  the  Borders 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Aifam  Four  hundred  Miles  at  leaft ;  and  very  little  lefs  from  South  to  North, 
that  is,  from  the  Gulph  of  Bengal  to  the  Frontiers  of  Boutan.  This  confequently  comprehends  a 
Country  no  way  inferior  in  point  of  Size  to  Spain  or  France,  and  in  general  much  better  watered 
and  more  fertile  than  either.  The  Bounds  on  almoft  every  Side  are  defended  by  Mountains, 
and  the  PafTcs  through  them  by  which  the  Mahrattas  enter  might  be  eafily  fortified,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  Expcnce  ;  which,  with  the  Army  ufually  maintained,  would  render  it  as  defenfible  as 
perhaps  any  Country  in  the  World,  more  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  there  is  little  or  no  Con- 
cert between  the  Country  Powers. 

a  long 
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a  long  Refidcnce  there,  to  return  Home  in  lb  good  a  State  of  Health  as- to 
furvive  many  Years  b. 

In  fo  large  a  Tract  of  Country  there  muff  be  a  proportionable  Diversify 
in  the  Soil ;  but  in  general  the  Whole  may  be  it i  1  e d  exceedingly  rich  and 
fertile,  and  adapted  by  the  Skill  and  Labour  of  the  Inhabitants  to  a  Va- 
riety of  ufeful  Furpofes.  Grain  of  different  Sort?,  but  more  efpecially  Rice, 
grows  in  almolt  incredible  Abundance.  Great  Plenty  and  Variety. of  ex- 
cellent Fruits.  No  Country  produces  more  or  better  Vegetables  of  every 
Kind,  either  for  Food  or  Phyfic.  The  Mountains,  which  are  chiefly  on  the 
Confines,  fupply  various  Sorts  of  Timber,  particularly  what  is  called  Shaal, 
no  Way  interior  to  Oak.  As  to  tame  Animals  for  the  Ufe  of  Food,  for 
Draught,  and  for  Carriage,  this  Country  affords  a  fufficient  Stockj  and  the 
fame  may  be  with  equal  Truth  affirmed  in  refpect  to  Fowl  and  Fifh, 
both  excellent  in  their  Kind,  and  in  amazing  Plenty.  But  at  the  fame 
Time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  Abundance  of  wild  Bea'fts,  Birds 
of  Prey,  and  other  noxious  Creatures,  more  efpecially  in  defart  or  thinly 
inhabited  Places  c.  Belides  the  celebrated  Rivers  Ganga,  Ganges,  and 
Brimhaputre  there  are  many  fmaller  Streams,  fo  that  no  Region  in  the 
Univerfe  is  either  better  watered,  or  hath  an  eafier,  cheaper,  more  con- ' 
ft  ant  or  more  regular  Communication  through  all  its  Parts,  and  even  from 

b  The  Seafons  in  thefe  Provinces,  though  they  may  be  faid  in  general  to  be  regular,  yet  are 
ueverthelefs  fubject  annually  to  fome  Variations.  In  that  Part  within  the  Torrid  Zone  the  Rains 
are  heavier,  with  lefs  Intermiffion,  and  laft  longer  than  in  thofe  Parts  that  are  in  the  Temperate, 
whence  Patna  the  Capital  of  Balv.ir  is  efteemed  more  healthy  and  pleafant  than  Dacca,  which  was 
formerly  the  Capital  of  Eengal.  Befides  iome  Places  are  incommoded  from  the  paiticular  Cir- 
cumflances  of  Situation,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  Calcutta,  from  a  Lake  at  a  fmall  Diftancc,  which  how- 
ever it  is  faid  might  be  drained  at  no  great  Expence,  and  which  in  the  Firft.  Settlement  was  pro- 
bably overlooked  in  favour  of  other  Conveniences.  However  the  Excellence  of  the  Fruits,  the 
Richnefs  of  the  dyeing  Woods  brought  from  thence,  and  the  great  Fecundity  of  the  Women 
fpeak  fufficicntly  in  Praife  of  the  Climate,  the  Diverfity  of  which  inoft  certainly  contributes  not 
a  little  to  the  vaft  Variety  of  the  Productions  of  this  Country. 

c  In  the  Country  about  Patna,  they  grow  very  good  Wheat,  and  might  have  a  great  Deal  more 
if  Rice  was  :  generally  preferred.  Of  this  they  raife  fuch  vaft  Quantities  thai  we  find  the  Word 
Gunge  added  to  the  Name  of  many  of  their  Towns,  which  implies  that  fuch  a  Place  is  a  Corn 
Market.  About  Fifteen  Miles  North  from  Muxadavad  there  is  a  Place  called  Bngwan  Cola, 
that  is,  the  Granary  of  Bugwan,  allowed  to  be  the  greattft  Mart  for  Grain  in  Indoftan,  the  Du- 
ties upon  which,  though  very  low,  amounted  annually  to  Three  Lacks  or  upwards  of  Thirty- 
feven  thoufand  Pounds.  Befides  Rice  this  Country  produces  a  vaft  Abundance  of  Ghee  which  is 
Kind  of  boiled  Eutter,  and  is  a  great  Ingredient  in  all  Indian  Cookery.  To  this  we  may  add  im- 
menfe  Quantities  of  Oil  extracted  from  the  Seeds  or  Grains  of  the  Plant  Scfamum  ufed  in 
Lamps,  in  Food,  and  in  Phyfic.  Of  all  thefe  great  Cargoes  were  fent  annually  to  the  Coafts  of 
Coromandel,  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  to  the  Maldives,  and  even  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia  as  well  as 
into  other  Parts  of  the  Indies,  and  though  at  prefent  decayed,  this  Commerce  might  be  cafily  re- 
vived whenever  Peace  and  regular  Government  takes  a  Place  in  thofe  diffracted  and  impoveriflied 
Countries,  and.their  Inhabitants  fhall  be  reftored  to  a  Capacity  of  Correfponding  with  other  Nations 
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thofe  the  mofl:  diftant,  quite  down  to  the  Sea,  which  is  very  commodious 
in  refpecT:  to  the  Trade  within  Land,  as  well  as  exceedingly  fo  in  regard  to 
foreign  Commerce  d. 

The  natural  Fertility  of  the  Lands,  the  Benignity  of  the  Climate,  and 
the  Toil  of  the  Hulhandman  produces  almoft  incredible  Quantities  of  Ne- 
ceflaries,  lb  that  their  Markets  are  every-where  full  of  Rice,  Honey,  Oil, 
Butter,  Ginger,  long  Pepper,  &c.  Belides  thefe  they  abound  with  many 
rich  Commodities  fuch  as  Lac,  Civet,  Opium,  Salt  1'etre,  Sugar,  Indigo, 
Wax,  Cocos,  Salt,  Beetle,  Tobacco,  and  a  great  Variety  of  Materials  for 
Dyeing,  and  other  Kinds  of  Drugs.  To  thefe  we  may  add  their  Two 
great  Staples,  Cotton  and  raw  Silk.  Very  large  Quantities  of  the  latter  are 
exported,  but  the  former  is  manufactured  into  a  vail  Variety  of  what  we 
fljle  Piece  Goods,  Muflins,  &c.  and  fometimes  their  own  falling  fhort 
they  import,  as  we  have  hinted,  Cotton  from  Surat.  Their  Manufactures 
of  Silk  are  alio  very  considerable,  as  the  Natives  are  equally  diffinguilhed 
by  their  Induftry  and  Ingenuity,  which  with  Plenty  of  NeceiTaries  and 
their  Sobriety  renders  Labour  cheap,  and  the  Country  extremely  popu- 
lous (though  lefs  fo  than  formerly)  containing,  as  fome  have  computed, 
Sixteen  Millions ;  neither  will  this  appear  at  all  incredible,  the  great  Ex- 
tent of  Territory,  and  the  Advantages  before  recited  being  maturely  con- 
fidered,  fince  in  Proportion  it  is  not  fo  great  as  in  the  Province  of  Hol- 
land6. 

The 

d  In  order  to  explain  what  is  (aid  in  the  Text,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  large  Boats 
carrying  Two  hundred  Tons  of  Salt  Petre  come  many  hundred  Miles  down  the  Stream  from 
Patna  at  the  proper  Seafon  of  the  Year  for  loading  the  Ships.  Befides  the  many  Rivers  and 
Branches  of  Rivers  that  interfect  the  Country,  there  are  large  and  deep  Canals  dug  with  in- 
finite Labour  to  connect  thefe  Streams,  and  facilitate  Water  Carriage  from  One  great  Town  to 
another,  which  fhews  how  fully  this  Country  was  once  inhabited,  and  by  how  induftrious  a 
People.  In  the  great  Rivers,  and  particularly  in  the  Ganges  there  are  many,  and  fome  large  and 
beautiful  Ifiands,  which  though  now  overgrown  with  Wood  and  Receptacles  only  for  Rhino- 
ceros's and  Tygers  were  formerly  well  cultivated,  and  might  be  fo  again,  if  Peace  with  a  mild 
and  fettled  Government  were  once  reflored. 

c  What  hath  betn  f.iid  in  the  Text  will  fufficiently  explain  to  the  intelligent  Reader  the  true 
Sources  of  the  Opulence  of  this  Country,  which  hath  been  defeivedly,  as  well  as  emphatically 
flilcd  The  Paradise  of  Nations.  A  fine  Climate,  a  rich  Soil,  and  an  induftrious  People  made 
thewhcle  World,  comparatively  fpeaking,  tributary  to  Bengal,  and  thereby  furnifhed  her  without 
the  Affiftance  of  M.nes,  with  immenfe  Treafurcs.  Her  Commerce  with  Europe  alone  produced  from 
the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French,  Portuguefe,  and  Danes  upwards  of  a  Million  Sterling  annually.  Her 
Trade  to  the  Gulphs  of  Peifia  and  Arabia,  by  which  fhe  fupplied  not  thofe  Countries  only  but 
Turky,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Lefler  Afia  brought  in  vaft  Sums.  Her  Exports  to  the  Eaflern 
P.irts  of  the  Indies,  even  as  far  as  the  Philippines,  were  continual  Sources  of  Riches  increafed 
by  the  Coafl  Trade  with  Coromandel  and  Malabar  as  high  as  Scindi,  and  ftiil  farther  fwelled  by 
the  Crowds  of  Merchants  who  came  to  putchafe  her  Commodities  and  Manufactures  from  all 
Parts  of  lndofhn,  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Afliim.  Abounding  in  herfelf  with  all  the  Necef- 

faries 
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The  Mogul  Tartars  under  their  Emperor  Akbar  made  their  Firft:  Im- 
prefiion  upon  thefe  Provinces,  within  a  fhort  Time  after  we  found  our 
Way  into  their  Dominions.  He  and  his  Succeflbrs  conquered  them  gra- 
dually but  not  entirely,  for  large  Territories  were  left  in  different  Places 
under  the  Rajahs  or  Princes  of  the  Natives,  who  became  tributary  to  the 
Mogul,  but  otherwife  retained  their  Sovereignty,  and  governed  the  Gen- 
toos  according  to  their  own  Laws  and  Cuftoms.  Thefe  Conceflions  were 
very  wife  as  they  preferved  a  conftant  and  considerable  Revenue  to  the 
Conqueror,  though  perhaps  not  quite  fo  great  as  if  the  Conqueft  had  been 
abfolute.  The  Subahdars  or  Governors  had  an  Officer  under  them  called 
the  Duan,  who  collected  the  Emperor's  Revenues,  which  in  Time  of 
Peace  were  annually  fent  to  Dehli.  In  the  Declension  of  the  Empire  thefe 
Governors  fet  up  for  themfelves,  and  very  feldom  paid  their  Tribute. 
Our  Eafl:  India  Company  formed  feveral  Settlements,  the  Principal  of  which 
was  at  Hughly,  which  for  fome  Reafons  they  transferred  to  Calcutta ; 
towards  the  Clofe  of  the'laft  Century  built  a  Fort  there,  and  had  a 
fmall  Territory  afiigned  them  by  the  Emperor's  Firman.  They  had  be- 
fider  this  other  Factories,  as  at  Caflimbuzar  near  the  Court  of  the  Subah- 
dar,  and  at  Patna,  to  which  by  Fleets  of  Boats  they  carry  great  Quantities 
of  Goods,  and  from  whence  they  brought  great  Quantities  of  Salt  Petre. 
An  headrtrong  Youth,  who  fucceeded  to  the  Government,  hurried  on  by 
the  Violence  of  his  own  Patlions,  attacked  our  Factory  at  Caflimbuzar,  and 
afterwards  deflroyed  Calcutta.  This  produced  that  War,  which  by  a  Va- 
riety of  fucceflive  Revolutions  hath  thrown  the  Whole  of  thefe  Provinces 
into  the  Hands  of  our  Eaft  India  Company,  who  adminifter  them,  and 
collect  their  Revenues  as  perpetual  Duans  to  the  prefent  reigning  Emperor 
in  virtue  of  a  folemn  Treaty.  Such  is  the  prefent  State  of  our  Affairs 
here  f. 

The 

fariesand  Convenlencies  of  Life,  fhe  fcarce  took  any  Thing  in  Exchange  but  Gold  and  Silver,  if  we 
except  fometimes  for  the  Supply  of  Manufactures  to  be  again  exported,  Cotton  from  Surat.  A  clear 
Proof  that  this  Account  is  not  exaggerated  is  the  yearly  Tribute  which  thefe  Provinces  paid  to  the 
Mogul,  and  which  in  the  Days  of  Aurengzebe  amounted  to  3,358,178  1.  of  which  a  large  Sum 
was  fent  in  Silver,  as  Tavernier  tells  us,  who  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of  it.  In  the  Decline  of  the 
Empire,  the  Sum  actually  carried  out  was  fixed  at  1,250,000  1.  of  which  not  a  Angle  Rupee  re- 
turned. 

f  The  Emperor  Akbar  invaded  Bengal  about  the  Clofe  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  the  Con- 
tjueft  was  not  difficult  for  feveral  Reafons.  The  Country -was  divided  into  many  independent 
Sovereignties,  none  of  their  Princes  of  a  martial  Spirit,  and  the  People  in  general,  as  they  flill 
continue,  of  a  mild  and  timid  Difpofition.  After  the  Subahdars  fet  up  for  themfelves,  Civil 
Wars  and  Confufions  followed,  and  the  Country  was  likewife  frequently  harrafled  by  the  Maha- 
ratias  who  extorted  great  Sums.  Surajah  Dowla  facked  the  Town  of  Calcutta  on  the  20th  of 
June  1756,  wihout  any  juft  Caufe.  It  was  reiaken  with  the  Afliflance  of  his  late  Majefly's  Fleer. 
When  a  new  War  brok*  out  with  that  Nabob,    he  was  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  Plafley  June 
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The  Administration  in  this  as  in  the  other  Presidencies,  is  by  a  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  conSiSting  generally  of  Fifteen  Members,  in  whom  the 
Supreme  Power  is  veiled,  and  who  have  the  entire  Management  of  the 
Company's  Concerns.  Several  of  the  Members  of  this  Council  are  fent  to 
reiide  as  Chiefs  at  the  feveral  Factories,  or  to  prefide  over  thofe  Districts 
the  Company  holds,  each  having  a  Council  to  afiifl  him.  Thofe  who  re- 
main at  Calcutta,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Capital,  aSTiSt  the  Gover- 
nor in  traniacting  all  Affairs,  and  the  Minutes  of  their  Deliberations  are 
constantly  taken  and  regularly  tranfmitted  to  the  Directors  here.  For  the  Se- 
curity of  the  Place  there  is  now  a  noble,  fpacious,  and  well  constructed  Cita- 
del, and  in  the  Town  dependent  on  the  EngliSh  Government  a  Multitude  of 
Inhabitants  of  all  Nations  to  the  Number  of  fome  hundred  thoufand  Souls  S. 
The  feveral  Offices  relative  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Company  are  like- 
wife  executed  by  the  rending  Members  of  the  Council,  who,  as  we  may 
rcafonably  apprehend,  have  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  in  the  Company's 
Service  Subordinate  to  them,  and  who  are  employed  to  affift  them  in  the 
Difcharge  of  their  refpective  Duties.  The  Mayor's  Court  erected  by  the 
fame  Letters  Patent  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  former  Sections  dif- 
tributes  Juftice.  But  an  Appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  Governor  and 
Council.  To  them  alfo  belong  the  political  Arrangements  requisite  for 
mantaining  Peace  and  good  Order  through  the  whole  Provinces.  One  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council  is  constantly  Refidentat  the  Durbar  or  Court  of  the 
Subahdar  at  Muxadavad,  who  as  well  askthe  Mogul  receives  an  Allowance 
out  of  the  Revenues  collected  by  the  Company.  This  Refident,  in  Con- 
junction with  the  Minister  of  the  Subahdar,  regulates  the  letting  of  Lands, 

22d  1757,  and  Meer  Jaffier  elevated  to  the  Subahdarry  upon  his  Death.  He  was  depofed  by  his 
Son-in-law  Coilim  Aly  Cawn,  20  October  1760,  who  had  more  Vigour  than  his  Predeceflbr,  an 
inveterate  Hatred  to  the  Englilh,  and  a  fixed  Purpofe  of  rendering  himfelf  independant.  His 
Violence  and  Cruelty  induced  the  Company  to  reftore  Meer  Jaffier,  July  24,  1763,  notwithstand- 
ing which  Coffim,  with  the  Affiftance  of  Sujah  al  Dow'a.  Suba  of  Oude,  made  a  new  Effort  to 
recover  his  Authority,  but  was  abfolutely  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Buxar  23d  October  1764. 
Meer  Jaffier  died  the  5th  of  February  following.  The  Several  Grants  of  the  perpetual  Dewannee 
of  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,'  bear  Date  the  12th  Auguft  1765,  and  in  virtue 
of  thefe  the  Eaft  India  Company  have  ever  fince  retained  them  in  their  Poileffion. 

8  It  may  afford  fome  Information  to  confider  the  progreffive  Growth  of  the  Settlement  of  Cal- 
cutta, which  at  the  Beginning  of  the  current  Century  had  by  the  Firman  of  the  Mogul  a  Terri- 
tory of  Six  Miles  in  Length  and  Three  in  Breadth.  Thf  Fort  was  then  very  froall,  and  the 
Company's  Troops  between  Two  and  Three  hundred  Men,  the  Town  not  confiderable,  and 
containing  about  Ten  thonfand  Inhabitants.  The  prefent  Fort,  which  is  about  Three  Miles  in 
Circumference,  was  erected  or  rather  begun  to  be  erected  after  the  Place  was  recovered  from  Su- 
rajah  Dowla,  u  ith  a  View  to  preferve  it  from  the  like  Misfortune  either  through  the  Malice  of  the 
Moors,  or  the  Attempts  of  European  Enemies,  and  from  that  Time  to  the  Clofe  of  A.  D.  1770, 
this  Fort  hath  coft  the  Company  891,267  1.  The  Difhicts  granted  in  Property  to  the  Company 
by  CofUm  Aly  Cawn,  and  which  it  was  propofed  this  Fort  fhould  protect,  produced  an  annual 
Income  of  600,000 1. 

and 
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and  the  Conduct  of  thofc  who  are  employed  in  collecting  of  the  Rentsr 
Duties,  &c.  which  when  received  are  paid  into  the  Company's  Treafury* 
For  the  Security  of  the  Province  a  numerous  Army  is  maintained,  com- 
pofed  of  Three  thoufand  Eight  hundred  and  Ninety  Whites,  and  Twenty- 
Six  thoufand  One  hundred  and  Thirty-two  Seapoys,  regularly  difciplined 
under  European  Officers,  and  with  the  Charge  neceifary  for  repairing  For- 
tifications and  other  Contingencies  require,  independent  of  what  is  paid  for 
the  Support  of  the  Civil  Government,  a  very  large  annual  Expence,  and  this 
being  defrayed  the  Remainder  of  the  whole  public  Revenue  is  the  Pro- 
perty of  the  Eafl  India  Company  ». 

Tins  fuccincl:  Account  of  the  State  of  thefe  Provinces,  with  the  Facts 
adduced  to  fupport  them  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  in  fome  Meafure  to 
mew  their  vail  Importance  to  the  Eait  India  Company,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  being  lb  the  Benefit  they  are  likewife  to  the  Nation.  [In- 
ftead  of  that  incertain  and  precarious  State  in  which  our  Commerce  re- 
mained here  for  many  Years,  we  enjoy  now  the  mod  certain  and  ample 
Security  from  the  Nature  of  our  Fortifications,  and  particularly  the  ex- 
tenlive  and  highly  improved  Fortrefs  at  Calcutta,  the  large  Body  of  Troops 
that  we  maintain  and  pay,  who  from  that  Circumllance  it  is  hoped  may 
be  depended  upon,  as  the  Natives,  to  uie  their  own  Exprefiion,  have  been 
hitherto  faithful  to  thofe  whofe  Salt  they  eat.  This  joined  to  the  Expe- 
rience of  our  Officers  and  their  Knowledge  of  the  Country,  with  the  Re- 
putation arifing  from  our  Succefs,  may  in  a  great  Degree  warrant  what 
hath  been  faid.  This  Security  bath  enabled  and  difpofed  us  to  acquire  a  very- 
large  Property  in  thefe  Parts,  forfuchour  Fortifications,  Magazines,  and  in, 
general  all  our  Effects  there  may  be  confidered.  The  territorial  Income  arif- 
ing from  the  Rents  of  Lands,  Duties  on  Cattle, -Inland  Trade,  Cultoms, 
&c.  amount  to  an  immenfe  Sum,  from  whence  all  Dedu&ions  being  made 
there  may,  or  at  lealt  ought  to  remain  in  the  Company's  Treafury  what 
is  fufficient  for  the  Purchafe  of  the  Company's  Investments  without  fend- 
ing an  Ounce  of  Silver  from  hence.  To  all  this  we  may  add  the  Ca- 
pacity the  Company  is  in  to  furnilh  a  comfortable  Subfiftence,  and  in  a 
reafonable  Space  of  Time,  without  either  Fraud  or  Oppreffion,  ample  For- 
tunes to  the  Briiilh  Subjects  whom  they  employ  in  their  feveral  Eitablilh- 

*  In  the  Text  we  have  fpecified  the  Number  of  the  Company's  Troops  as  they  flood  A.  D. 
1770,  and  the  total  Expence  of  this  Eftablidiment  amounted  to  1,093,006  I.  The  Number  of 
Servants  on  the  Civil  Eftablilhment  -.vere  One  hundred  Seventy-four,  and  the  Expences  incurred 
for  their  Support  amounted  to  265,984  1.  The  whole  Revenues  of  the  Dewannee  in  the  fame 
Year  were  3.561,5391.  and  the  net  Receipt,  all  Charges  of  Collection  deducted,  2,027,232  1.  out 
of  this  taking  the  Civil  and  Military  Eftabliiaments,  and  the  Expences  on  Fortifications,  which 
together  amounted  to  1,816,6-15 !.  the  Refidue  will  appear  to  be  no  more  than  207,617 1. 

ments„ 
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ments.  The  Profits  accruing  to  the  Nation  arife  from  the  Shipping 
and  Seamen  in  the  Service  of  the  Company,  the  Price  of  Freight,  the  Pro- 
vifions  they  confume,  the  Stores  they  carry  with  and  are  lent  to  them, 
and  the  Commodities  and  Manufactures  of  this  Country  exported  thither, 
and  which  will  continually  increafe.  The  raw  Goods,  efpecially  Silk  and 
Salt  Petre,  imported  from  thence,  and  that  give  Buiinefs  and  Bread  to 
Multitudes  here,  the  annual  Produce  of  the  Company's  Sales,  which  bring 
in  great  Sums  from  foreign  Countries,  the  Cuftoms  and  other  Emoluments 
that  accrue  to  Government,  and  in  that  refped  operate  in  Diminution  of 
our  National  Expence  \ 

These  and  many  other  Circumftances  that  might  be  enumerated  very 
fully  demonftrate  how  much  this  Dominion  merits  the  Attention  of  the 
Public.  It  ought  not,  indeed  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  feveral 
Revolutions  that  gave  us  the  PoiTeiTion,  and  certain  Meafures  that  either 
were  or  were  fuppofed  neceffary  to  preferve  it  iince,  have  for  the  prefent 
brought  fome  DiftreiTes  on  this  Country  by  diminifliing  the  Quantity  of 
Silver  that  circulated  therein,  diicouraging  Induftry,  and  lelfening  Com- 
merce k.     But  the  Wifdom  of  the  Nation  to  whom  this  properly  belongs, 

lupported 

1  At  Firft  Sight  it  certainly  appears  flrange  that  we  fhould  truft  the  Natives  themfelves  to  fup- 
port  our  Power,  and  it  appears  equally  ftrange  that  the  Indian  Potentates  fhould  not  be  able  to 
employ  them  with  equal  Efficacy  againft  us.  But  befides  that  Experience  hath  clearly  evinced 
that  it  is  really  fo,  the  Caufes  may  without  much  Difficulty  be  explained.  Our  Seapoys  owe  their 
Confequence  toconftant  Discipline,  regular  Pay,  and  a  Confidence  in  their  Officers.  The  Forces 
of  the  Country  Powers- are  hafttly  raifed,  ill  paid,  and  under  no  Difcipline,  and  when  they  have 
attempted  to  imitate  ours  their  Seapoys  could  never  be  brought  to  entertain  any  Opinion  of  the 
Military  Skill  of  their  Leaders,  and  as  thefe  Circumlfances  have  given,  fo  there  is  great  Reafon  to 
believe  they  will  preferve  our  Superiority.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  when  our  Government  is  tho- 
roughly and  properly  eifablifhed  on  Principles  of  Equity  and  Indulgence,  the  Natives  will  find  it 
their  Interctf.  to  fupport  thofe  who  cherifh  and  protect  them.  The  being  able  to  carry  on  this 
Trade  without  exporting  Silver,  obviates  the  ffrongeft  Objection  that  hath  been  raifed  againfr. 
it.  The  Inveftments  from  Bengal  in  A.  D.  1771  amounted  10980,2791.  which  in  our  Sales 
produced  Two  Millions  and  a  Half  at  lealf.  When  our  Government  is  thoroughly  fixed  we  may 
very  probably  be  able  to  extend  our  inland  Trade  Northward,  which  will  certainly  enlarge  the 
Exports  of  our  own  Commodities  and  Manufactures,  and  augment  thereby  in  many  Refpects  our 
nationaf  Advantages. 

k  The  Silver  fent  to  Madrafs  and  Bombay,  though  certainly  detrimental  to  Bengal,  was 
a  Meafure  neceffary  to  the  Company's  Affairs,  and  contributed  to  extricate  thofe  Prefiden- 
cies  from  a  troubkfome  and  deftructive  War,  fince  which  they  are  both,  but  efpecially  the  former, 
brought  into  a  State  of  Security  and  Profpcrity,  and  thereby  afford  a  Profpect  of  what  by  a  right 
Management  may  be  done  in  Bengal.  The  Sums  fent  to  China  were  likewife  a  Lofs  to  thefe  Pro- 
vinces but  not  to  the  Company,  as  the  Produce  was  found  by  them,  from  the  Goods  which  thefe 
Sums  purchafed  in  their  Sales.  Others,  and  perhaps  greater  Drains  have  arifen  from  the  Trea- 
fures  carried  away  by  Coffim  Aly,  and  what  hath  been  withdrawn  by  Perfons  retiring  out  of 
the  Three  Provinces  during  the  Troubles,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  now  at  an  End.  Several 
Branches  of  Commerce  have  been  flopped  by  inevitable  Misfortune,  fuch  as  the  Confufions  in 

the 
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fupported  by  its  Authority,  may  eafily  reftore  Order  by  eflablifhing  a  mild 
and  fettled  Government,  under  which  all  Europeans  in  general  may  en- 
joy the  Protection  of  our  Laws  and  the  Natives  be  permitted  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  Cuftoms,  free  in  all  Refpecls  from  Conftraint  or 
Opprelllon.  This  being  once  done,  the  natural  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  the 
innate  Difpofition  of  the  People,  and  the  proper  Improvements  that  maybe 
irude  with  relpedt  to  both,  will  both  fpeedily  and  certainly  lead  to  Prospe- 
rity, and  bringing  all  Things  back  to  their  old  Channels  render  the  future 
flourilhing  State  of  thete  Provinces  as  much  an  Honour  to  the  Councils  of 
Britain  as  the  Acquifition  of  them  hath  been  already  to  her  Arms. 

the  Perfian  and  Turkifh  Dominions,  and  the  Trade  to  Manilla  hath  likewife  failed  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  fuppoling  that  by  degrees  thefe  will  be  recovered,  or  that  new  Channels 
will  be  opened.  Agriculture  in  Time  of  Peace  will  certainly  revive,  and  confidering  the  rude 
State  it  is  in,  may  and  undoubtedly  will  be  improved,  and  the  fame  may  alfo  be  expected  in 
regard  to  Silk  and  other  Commodities.  We  are  but  lately  become  Matters,  and  have  not  as  yet  had 
Leifure  or  Opportunities  to  dilcover  and  turn  to  Advantage  thofe  Refources  which  in  a  Country  , 
like  this  may,  and  certainly  will  be  found. 


SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Prefidcncy  of  Fort  Marlborough  near  Bencookn  in  the  IJland  of  Su<* 

matra. 

^T-^ HE  noble  and  capacious  Ifland  of  Sumatra,  being  divided  nearly 
in  the  Middle  by  the  Equator,  extends  beyond  it  on  One  Side 
to  about  Five  Decrees  Thirty  Minutes  North,  and  on  the  other  to  about 
Six  Degrees  of  Latitude  South,  and  reaches  from  Ninety-four  to  One 
hundred  and  Four  Degrees  of  Longitude  Eaft  from  London  3.     It  hath 

a  The  Ifland  of  Sumatra  lies  open  on  the  North  to  the  Gulph  of  Bengal.  On  the  Weft  lie  3 
Range  of  Iflands  of  different  Sizes  at  the  Diftance  of  Eight,  Ten,  and  Twelve  Leagues,  which  - 
break  the  Waves  of  the  Ocean,  and  yet  have  large  and  deep  Openings  between  them  which  af- 
ford  convenient  Paffages  for  Ships  of  any  Size.  On  the  South  it  is  divided  from  the  Ifland  of 
Java  by  the  Streights  of  Sunda  ;  as  on  the  Eaft  it  is  from  the  Pen'mfula  of  Malacca  by  the  Streighte 
of  that  Name,  which  are  in  fome  Places  not  above  Eight  Leagues  broad  ;  to  the  South  Eaft  lies 
the  Ille  ofBanca  with  the  Streights  of  the  fame  Appellation,  and  on  the  fame  Side,  though  at  a 
much  larger  Difhnce  lies  the  great  Ifland  of  Borneo.  Sumatra  ftretches  from  North  Eaft  to 
South  Weft.  Mr.  de  Lifle  makes  it  lirger  than  both  the  Britifh  Ifles,  but  as  its  greateft  Length  is 
Seven  hundred,  it's  greateft  Breadth  at  the  South  Weft  End  fcarce  Two  hundred  Miles,  and 
narrowing  all  the  Way  from  thence  to  the  Point  of  Achen  in  the  North  Eaft,  wc  may  venture  to 
affirm  that  it  is  lefs  than  Great  Britain. 

been 
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keen  defervedly  famous  from  very  high  Antiquity  on  many  Accounts,  for 
in  point  of  Extent  it  hath  been  aiferted  by  various  Authors  to  be  the 
Third  Ifland  in  the  World,  which  however,  from  the  Knowledge  we 
now  have  of  it,  feems  to  be  exaggerated;  more  truly  renowned  for  its 
rich  and  valuable  Products  and  dill  more  juftly  celebrated  for  its 
happy  and  commodious  Situation,  which  rendered  it  the  Center  of  Com- 
merce in  reipect  to  all  the  trading  Countries  of  the  Eaft,  before  the  Eu- 
ropeans found  a  Paflage  into  thole  Parts  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ''. 

The  Climate,  as  may  be  ealily  conceived  from  the  Situation  of  the 
Ifland,  cannot  be  either  very  agreeable  or  wholefome.  The  Power  of  the 
■Sun  is  great,  the  Country  in  general  very  marfhy  from  the  Overflowing  of 
Rivers,  fo  that  the  Air  is  generally  hot  and  humid.  The  rainy  Seafon  is 
particularly  dangerous  from  fudden  Storms  attended  with  Thunder  and 
Lightening,  which  are  however  but  of  fhort  Continuance,  fucceeded  by  as 
fudden  Calms,  which  alternate  Variations  have  pernicious  Effects-,  efpe- 
cially  upon  European  Constitutions.  Befides  there  being  large  Tracts  of 
Fenny  Ground,  the  Exhalations  from  them  which  the  Land  Winds  bring 
down  to  the  Coaft,  are  equally  noxious  and  noifome.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  Temperance,  proper  Precautions,  and  Cuftom  reconcile  People 
-to  thefe  Inconveniences,  and  befides  there  are  feveral  Places  on  the -South 
Weft  Coaft,  particularly  Sillebar,  which  from  their  high  Situation  are 
equally  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  Ifland  in  general  is  frequently  fubj eel 
to  Earthquakes. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Country  from  the  Sea  is  exceedingly  pleaflng, 
being  finely  diversified  with  lofty  Hills,  covered  with  Trees,  craggy  Rocks, 
wide  Spreading  Plains,  verdant  Groves,  many  large  beautiful  Rivers,  and  the 
Coaft  frequently  indented  by  Sine  Bays.  The  Soil  is  deep,  lich,  and  fruit- 
ful, and  would  be  more  fo,  if  inhabited  by  an  induftrious  People,  pro- 
ducing Grain  and  more  especially  Rice,  with  all  Kind  of  Herbs,  moft  of 
the  rich  Fruits  peculiar  to  the  Indies,  Forefts  of  good  Timber,  abounding 

b  This  Spacious  [fle  many  conceive  to  have  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  the  Taprobana  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Serendib  of  the  Oriental  Writers,  while  others  contend  that  all  thefe  Appella- 
tions belong  to  the  [fland  of  Ceylon.  The  Cafe  feems  to  be  this,  the  Nations  of  the  remoter 
Indies  brought  their  Spices  and  other  rich  Commodities  to  Sumatra.  Thither  reforted  the  Mer- 
chants of  the  exterior  Indies  from  Ceylon,  where  having  acquired  thofe  Commodities  by  the  Ex- 
change of  their  own,  they  returned  Home,  and  difpofed  of  them  to  the  Traders  from  Tyre,  af- 
terwards to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  from  thence  confounded  thefe  Iflands.  Su- 
matra continued  the  Center  of  Eaftern  Commerce,  when  the  Portuguefe  firff  Jifeovered  it,  and 
the  City  of  Achen  retained  the  Remains  of  it  even  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Century.  When 
therefore  we  maturely  confider  the  Defcription  of  this  Ifland,  confidtr  aifo  what  in  part  Times 
it  hath  been,  and  difcetn  from  thence  by  Reflection  what  it  may  again  be,  it  will  furely  appear  a 
..Matter  of  great  Confequence  to  this  Nation  that  we  have  a  considerable  Settlement  thereon. 

with 
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with  Buffaloes  and  other  Cattle,  with  a  Breed  of  imall  but  ferviceable  Horfes, 
tame,  wild,  and  water  Fowl  in  the  utmoff  Plenty,  and  a  great  Variety  of 
River  and  Sea  Fifh,  many  of  them  excellent  in  their  rcfpeclive  Kinds. 
There  are  alfoin  the  Mountains  and  Defarts  Elephants,  Rhinoceros's,  Ty- 
gers,  and  Bears,  which  laft  are  not  found  in  any  other  Parts  of  the  Indies. 
Crocodiles,  Serpents  of  feveral  Kinds,  and  other  venomous  Creatures  are 
but  too  common. 

We  may  be  however  affured,  that  it  is  not  from  Curiofity,  or  the  Defirc 
of  feeing  ftrange  or  rare  Things  that  Europeans  viiit,  and  much  lefs  re- 
fide  in  this  Country.  Their  Motive  is  Trade,  and  thofe  numerous  rich  and 
valuable  Commodities  which  this  Ifland  produces.  Amongft  thele  the 
Firft  Place  is  ufually  given  to  Gold,  which  is  warned  down  in  Duff  and 
imall  Pieces  from  the  Mountains,  efpecially  after  Storms,  which  in  this 
Country  are  very  frequent.  This  was  formerly  a  great  Article  in  Com- 
merce, though  we  hear  little  of  it  now,  and  yet  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the 
King  of  Achen  are  faid  to  have  a  Mine  there.  The  Camphire  found  here 
is  equal  to  that  of  Borneo,  and  much  fuperior  to  what  is  brought  from 
China.  Sapan  and  other  dyeing  and  fweet-fcented  Woods,  which  are 
much  efteemed  and  fold  at  a  high  Price  in  the  Indies.  Benjamin,  and  a 
great  Variety  of  valuable  Drugs,  are  and  many  more  likewife  might  be 
brought  from  hence.  But  after  all  the  chief  Staple  is  Pepper,  which  grows 
in  fmall  Bunches  on  a  Kind  of  Vine  that  creeps  up  great  Trees,  or 
twifts  round  Stakes  fet  for  that  Purpofe.  Of  this  immenle  Quantities  are 
exported,  and  it  happens  very  fortunately  that  the  leaft  Grains,  which  have 
the  mildeft  Flavour,  are  in  moft  Efteem  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Indies  and  in 
China,  to  which  great  Quantities  are  annually  fent,  as  there  might  be  alfo 
of  thofe  odoriferous  Woods  that  have  been  before-mentioned  e. 

'  Befides  Gold  this  Country  hath  alfo  Mines  of  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Sulphur. 
The  Tree  that  produces  Camphire  is  called  by  the  Natives  Caphura,  and  is  a  Kind  of  Laurel, 
when  it  is  Sis  Years  old  they  cut  it  down,  as  finding  by  Experience  the  Refin  then  becomes  lefs 
odoriferous.  In  Borneo,  the  Tree  which  produces  Camphire  is  called  Sladi,  and  is  a  differnt  Kind 
of  Laurel.  The  Tree  which  produces  it  in  Japan  is  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Kus  no  ki,  and  it 
is  from  this  that  the  Camphire  is  made  which  is  brought  to  Europe.  Yet  the  Japonefe  e/reemOne 
hundred  Weight  of  the  Sumatra  Camphire  worth  Five  or  Six  hundred  of  their  own.  The  Dutch 
carry  it  thither,  and  when  mixed  bring  it  Home.  The  Venetians  pofleiTed  for  a  long  Time  the  Art 
of  refining  Camphire,  which  is  now  praftifed  with  great  Profit  in  Holland,  and  there  is  no  Doubt 
it  might  as  well  be  done  here.  If  we  may  truft  to  the  Oriental  and  Portuguefe  Writers,  Sandal 
or  White  Sanders  of  the  very  beft  Kind  grow  here,  as  alfo  Aloes,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  Woods, 
and  which  bears  a  great  Price  in  China.  The  beft  Gum  Benjamin  or  Benzoin  grows  about  Bar- 
ros,  and  is  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch.  Ambergris  is  frequently  found  upon  the  Coafts  of 
Sumatra,  and  there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt  that  many  other  valuable  Drugs  might  by  a  diligent 
Search  be  difcovered  iu  this  Country. 

Vol.  II.  4  K  Our 
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Our  Correfpondence  with   the  Natives  of  this  Ifland  began  very  early  3 
and  with  Circumftances  of  great  Eclat.     Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  a  Letter 
to  the  King  of  Achtn  in  favour  of  her  Subjects  trading  in  his  Dominions, 
fo  did  her  SuccefTor  King  James  the  Firft,  who  is  alio  f  .id  to  have  made 
a  Prefent  of  fome  Pieces  of  Cannon  to  the  then  reigning  Monarch.  We  con- 
tinued our  Commerce  there  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  Ifland  for  many  Years 
without  making  any   Settlement   thereon.     But  when  the   Dutch   made 
themfelves  Mailers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bantam,  to  which,  though  fituated  in 
Java,  a  great  Part  of  the  Southern  and  Eaftern  Provinces  of  this  Ifland  be- 
longed ;  it  became  neceflary  for  us  to  take  proper  Mcafures  to  prevent  our 
being  entirely  beat  out  of  the  Pepper,  as  we  had  already   been  out   of  all 
the  other  Spice  Trade.     At  the  fame  Time  fome  of  the  little  Princes  of 
Sumatra  being  with   good  Reafon  jealous  of  the  growing   Power   of  the 
Dutch  addrefled  themielves  to  the  Prelident  of  Fort  St.  George  and  offered 
him  a  Settlement  in   their  Territories.     This  was  accepted,  and  the  Eng- 
liih  accordingly  fixed  themielves   at   Bencoolen,    where  the  then  Eaft  In- 
dia Company  built  a  Fort  at  a  very  great  Expence.     In  Procefs  of  Time 
fome  Diiputes  arofe  between  our  People  and  the  Natives,    which   made 
it  requifite  to  fend  a  Naval   Force  thither,  and  to  conftruct  a  new  Fort, 
which  was  called  Fort  Marlborough,  of  which  with  fome  other  Places  we 
were  difpofieffed  by  the  French  in  the  lad:  War. '    On  our  regaining  Pof- 
feflion,  that  Fort  hath  been  rebuilt,  and   Things  brought  into   a   much 
better  Condition  than  they  were  before,  but   till  this  could   be    done  our 
Settlement  proved  lefs   beneficial  than  formerly  to  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany <J. 

d  An  Account  of  the  early  Tr.infaaions  of  the  Englifh  at  Achen  may  be  found  in  the  Firft 
Volume  of  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  from  whence  a  tolerable:  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Riches  of  that 
Country.  In  A  D.  1635  we,  together  with  the  French  and  Danes,  were  expelled  from  Bantam, 
and  very  foon  after  we  formed  our  Firft  Eitablifhment  at  Bencoolen,  and  erected  York  Fort  to 
protec~t  the  Settlement.  When  the  Conduct  of  the  then  Eaft  India  Company  was  enquired  into 
they  were  highly  commended  for  the  vaft  Expence  they  bellowed  in  fortifying  there,  but  at  the  fame 
time cenfu red  for  not  taking  the  like  Precautions  at  Foleron,  where  there  were  but  Twelve  Perfons 
when  the  Dutch  difpoflTeflfed  them  of  that  valuable  Spice  Ifland.  Fort  Marlborough  was  buile 
Four  Miles  to  the  South  of  jJencoolen,  and  from  the  Caufes  be-fore  ailigued  proved  very  unwhole- 
fome,  but  upon  cutting  down  and  entirely  grubbing  the  Woods  about  it,  the  Place,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Perfons  who  have  refilled  there,  is  become  much  more  healthy.  It  ftands  Two 
Miles  South  Weft  from  the  old  Factory  at  York  Fort  in  the  Latitude  of  40.  S.  but  the  Longitude 
was  not  afcertained  till  the  Tranfit  of  Venus  was  obferved  by  feveral  Gentlemen  there  6th  June, 
A.  D.  1769,  when  it  was  determined  to  be  6  h.  40'.  51".  or  ioi°.  42'.  45".  E.  from  London. 
ft  remained  a  peculiar  Subordinate  to  fort  St.  George  to  the  30th  June,  A.  D.  1760,  when  it  was 
I  into  a  Prefidency.  The  Southern  Subordinates  extend  to  5".  30'.  S.  Latitude,  and  the 
•  ■   maimer  duta  River  in  2".  4$'.  Fort  Marlborough  was  taken  from   us  by 

the  French  in  February,  A.  D.  1760,  and  was  recovered  in  the  Spring  of  1762.     By  the  Eleventh  1 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  A.  D.  1763.,   Kauai  and  Tappanoely,  which  they  had  likewife. 
n,  were  rcltoied. 

The, 
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The  Adminiftraticn  is  verted  in  the  Governor  .and   Council,  compofed 
of  Eight  Members,   who  have  the  entire  Direction  of  Civil  and  Military, 
as  well  as  Commercial  Affairs.     The  Extent  of  the  Company's  Jurifdiction 
is  very  conliderable  which  they  hold  by  the  free  Conient  of  the  Nau- 
r/ho invited  them  to  prevent  their  being  oppreffed   by  the  Dutch.      The 
principal   Perfons  in  each  Diflridl  contract  in  Writing  to  furnifh  the  Com- 
pany, and  them  only  with  Pepper  at  a  certain  Price,  and  for  the  Reception 
of  this  Pepper  we   have  feveral  fubordinate  Refidencies.     To  the   North- 
ward Tappanooly,  Nattal,  Mocomago,    Bantal,   Ippoe,   Cattowan,   Laye, 
and  to  the  Southward  Sillebar,    Saloomah,  Manna,    Cawoor,  and   Croee. 
About  Fort  Marlborough  they  let  their  Lands  to  Farmers  who  are  bound 
to  raife  a  certain  Number  of  Pepper  Vines,  and  are  paid  at  a  certain  Rate 
for  every  Bahar  or  Five  hundred  Weight.     They  likewife  raife  a  confide- 
rable  Quantity  of  Rice,  of  which  Arrack  hath  been  made.     They   have 
likewife  a  confiderable  Number  of  Camphire  Trees,  fome  of  the  Produce 
of  which  was  lent  home,   but  did   not    turn  to   account.      However  large 
Quantities  are  annually  fent  to  China,  where  it  is  manufactured  in  the  fame 
Manner  with  what  the  Dutch  carry  to  Japan.     The    Company  alfo  fent 
Home  Caffia  and   Benjamin,   but   the  Freight  proved  fo  heavy  as  to  pre- 
vent  their  turning  to  Profit.     They  receive    here  annually  a    Ship  laden 
with  Stores  of  different  Kinds,  fome   of  which,  more  efpecially  Iron  and 
Steel,  are  fold   for  the  Company's  Account.     There   are   beiides   ufually 
Three,   fometimes  Four  Ships  fent  thither  to   take  in  Pepper,  and   as  the 
Produce  of  this  Commodity  is  daily  increafing,   it  is  expected  the  Settle- 
ment will  very  foon  furnifh  a  greater  Number  of  Cargoes.  TheChinefe  for- 
merly drove  a  great  Trade  here,  and   carried  Home  confiderable  Quan- 
tities of  this  Spice.     But  at  prefent  they  get  little,  except  it  may  be  a  few 
Junks  laden  by  Stealth  from  the  Dutch,  which  does  not  in  any  Degree 
anfwer  to  the  Confumption  of  the  numerous  Inhabitants  of  that  extenlive 
Empire,   where  it  is  in  general  Ufe.     We   fupply   them  commonly   with 
about  Twelve  hundred  Tons,   which  amounts  to    about  Sixty  thoufand 
Pounds,  and  is  the  only  Commodity,  except  Cardamoms  and  Sandal  Wood, 
furnifhed  by  any  of  our  Settlements,  though  it  is  not  at   all  improbable 
that  Aloes  and  other  odoriferous  Woods  highly  valued  by  the  Chinefe, 
might  be  railed  in  this  Country,  and  exported  thither  e. 

The 

«  The  following  Fafts  may  contribute  to  give  us  fome  Idea  of  the  Expences  attending,  and  the 
Advantages  accruing  from  this  important  Settlement.  The  Number  of  civil  Servants  which  the 
Company  had  there,  A.  D.  1769,  was  Eifty-feven,  and  their  Appointments  and  other  Exp^nces 
on  account  of  the  Civil  Eftablifhment  amounted  to  24,843  1.  The  Military  Force  confiiled  at 
the  fame  Time  of  Two  hundred  Forty-feven  Europeans,  and  One  hundred  Thirty-three  Seapoys, 
their  Pay  amounting  to  14,921 1.  the  Charge  of  fortifications  3,262  1.  the  Whole  of  the  {landing 

4  K  2  annual 
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The  original  Defign  of  this  Settlement,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was 
to  preferve  Pepper  from  being  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  as  well  as  all 
other  Spices,  and  we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the  Importance  of  the  Ob- 
iecT:  at  that  Time  from  the  large  Sum  that  the  then  Eaft  India  Company 
fpent  on  York  Fort,  in  order  to  fecure  their  Infant  Eftabliihment  at  Ben- 
coolen.  This  End  it  had  anfwered  and  promifed  farther  Advantages  before 
it  was  conftituted  a  Prefidency.  In  this  Light  it  is  and  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  Place  of  great  Confequence.  But  affuredly  there  are  many  Com- 
modities befides  this  in  the  Ifland,  which  thougli  hitherto  they  have  not,may 
hereafter  be  turned  to  advantage.  The  Soil  and  Climate  confidered,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  unreafonable  in  fuppofing  that  feveral  Trees  and  Plants 
of  fingular  Utility  in  Phyfic  and  Manufactures  may  with  due  Care  and  At- 
tention be  raifed  here,  efpecially  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  in  the  fame  Lati- 
tude with  the  Moluccas,  and  that  the  Dutch  have  practifed  this  very  Me- 
thod with  Succefs  in  One  of  their  Iflands  F.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  in 
the  Vicinity  of  this  Settlement  there  are  various  Ifles  of  different  Sizes 
well  inhabited,  which  may  probably  be  found  to  produce  Commodities 
that  are  not,  or  at  leaft  have  not  been  obferved  in  Sumatra.  At  all  Events 
the  very  happy  and  commodious  Situation  of  this  Place  for  carrying  on  a 
Commerce  with  the  richeft  Countries  of  the  Indies  may  without  Difficulty 
be  improved.  The  Dutch  at  Malacca  as  well  as  in  Java,  are  continually 
traverfing  thefe  Seas  with  great  and  fmall  Veffels,  and  we  are  undoubtedly 

annual  Charges,  43,026  1.  The  whole  Charge  of  Fortifications  from  the  Time  we  recovered  it  to 
A.  D.  1770  amounted  1029,277  1.  On  the  other  Hand  the  annual  nett  Receipt  of  Revenue  in  1770 
was  2,680  1.  the  Inveflment  8,9181.  The  Civil  and  Military  Stores  valued  at  50,2161.  Goods  for 
Europe  8,394  1.  Balance  in  the  Treafury  43,3501.  Debts  due  to  the  Company  30,608  1.  Value 
of  their  Ships,  A.  D.  1771,  12,363  1.  of  their  Elephants,  &c.  252  1.  of  their  Plate,  Houfhold  Fur- 
niture 1,219  1.  of  their  Slaves  14,197  1.  The  fame  Year  the  Company  exported  to  this  Settle- 
ment in  Bullion  9,773  1.  1 3  s.  4  d. 

1  The  old  Eaft  India  Company  made  a  great  Merit  of  eflablifhing  this  Settlement,  which  they 
aliened  cod  them  in  Ten  Years  no  lefs  than  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Pounds.  They 
fuggefted,  that  if  the  Pepper  had  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch  they  would  have  ad- 
ranced  the  Price  of  it  to  what  they  vend  their  other  Spices  at,  which  on  a  Confumption  of  Six. 
thoufand  Tons  in  different  Countries  would  have  amounted  to  an  immenfs  Sum,  and  have  given 
them  an  infuperable  Advantage  over  all  other  European  Nations  trading  to  India.  We  may- 
add  to  the  Number  of  the  Commodities  already  fpecified  in  different  Parts  of  this  Section,  Swal- 
low, that  is,  Canes,  Rattans,  Cardamoms,  Ginger,  Arek,  or  Beetle  Nut,  Dragon's  Blood,  &c.  It 
is  faid  that  Spices  have  been  brought  hither,  but  that  the  Plants  died  ;  yet  furely  the  ObjecT:  is 
of  Importance  enough  to  have  the  Experiment  repeated.  There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees 
highly  valuable  in  producing  Materials  for  Varnifh  and  Dyeing,  which  might  beeafily  introduced 
from  the  adjacent  Countries,  and  even  from  China  and  cultivated  in  the  Company's  Plantations 
in  the  Came  Manner  as  Pepper  Vines  and  Camphire.  Befides  in  a  Country  like  this  abounding 
with  ail  Kind  of  Metals,  there  might  poffibly  be  difcovered  fome  valuable  Minerals  with  the 
Natures  and  Properties  of  which  the  Inhabitants  are  not  acquainted,  and  might  therefore  be  ob- 
tained and  fent  to  Europe  upon  very  eafy  Terms. 

not 
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not  inferior  to  them  in  Maritime  Skill,  or  in  our  prefent  Circumflnnceslefs 
likely  to  fucceed  in  Undertakings  of  this  Nature  with  any  of  the  oriental 
Nations.  Commerce  is  the  great,  the  proper  Bufinefs  of  the  Company  and 
of  its  Servants,  and  whatever  they  acquire  in  this  Channel  mult  in  the 
Iffue  turn  to  the  Benefit  of  this  Nation  s. 

The  prefent  as  well  as  the  old    Eafl  India   Company  have  at  Times 
£hewn  a  due  Senfe  of  the  Rectitude  and  Utility  of  thefe    Principles,   as 
evidently   appeared  from   their  eftablifhing  Factories  and  even  Settlements 
in  different  Parts  of  the  remoter  Indies  which  however  were   afterwards 
withdrawn.     But  as  the  Motives  on  which  they  were  eftablilhed  ft  ill  fub- 
fifl,  and  as  very  many,  if  not  all  the  Obflacles  which  heretofore  hindered 
their  Succefs  in  thete  Enterprizes  are  removed,   and   the  prefent  Circum- 
stances of  the  Company  fuch   as  may  afford   them  juft  Room   to   expect- 
better  Fortune  in  .their  future  Endeavours,    we  have   a  probable  Ground 
of  Hope,  that  thefe  Defigns  will  be  returned,  lb  that  all  the  different  Com- 
modities and  Manufactures  of  the  Eafl  may  be  brought  into  this  Nation 
through  their  Channel  only.  An  Event  which  would  be  in  various  Refpects 
beneficial  to  the  Public  as  fuch  an  Extenfion  of  their  Commerce  might 
enlarge  their  Exports,   and  would  certainly  increafe  their  Shipping,  aug- 
ment the  Number  of  Seamen  in  their  Service,  and  very  probably  by  a  new 
Supply  of  Raw  Materials  contribute  to  the  Employment  of  our  induflri- 
ous  Poor  at  Home,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  would  prevent  our  Wealth 
from  going  out,  and  pofiibly  add  to  the  Number  of  foreign  Purchafers  at 
their  Sales  h. 

The 

i  The  Iflands  to  the  North  Weft  are  at  leaft  many  of  them  fubjeft  to  the  King  of  AcheD, 
but  thofe  to  the  South  Weft  are  fuppofed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  original  Natives  of  Sumatra, 
who  retired  into  them  when  expelled  the  larger  lfland  by  the  Malays,  who  have  continued  Maf- 
ters  of  it  ever  fince.  The  People  in  thefe  Ifles  are  generally  reprefented  as  the  moll  brutal  and 
intraftable  of  all  Savages,  with  whom  there  can  be  no  dealing,  as  they  are  faid  to  murder  with- 
out Mercy  all  Strangers  who  come  to  or  happen  to  be  wrecked  -upon  their  Coafts.  Butnotwith- 
ftanding  thefe  Stories,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  a  late  Governor  found  Means  to  enter 
into  a  Correfpondence  with  fome  of  them,  and  even  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  engage  them  to  come 
and  make  him  a  Vifit  at  Fort  Marlborough.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  if  this  Intercourfe 
could  be  improved,  we  Ihould  be  able  from  thefe  new  Countries  to  derive  fome  Advantages  that 
might  very  well  compenfate  our  Trouble  in  viliting  them.  The  Commodities  they  may  afford, 
though  not  Objefts  to  the  Company  might  be  fo  to  their  Servants ;  and  it  is  very  well  known 
that  the  private  Trade  in  the  Eaft  Indies  turns  not  only  highly  to  the  Benefit  of  thole  con- 
cerned in  it,  but  alfo  to  this  Nation,  on  which  Account  it  has  been  very  wifely  permitted,  and 
is  the  Means  of  carrying  no  fmall  Quantity  of  different  Kinds  of  Goods  from  hence,  that  would 
not  otherwife  find  a  PafTage  to  the  Eaft. 

*>  The  Caufes  of  our  not  extending  our  Trade  in  thefe  Parts  fo  far  as  might  have  been  ra- 
tionally expefted  may  be  reduced  to  Three.    The  Firft,  our  Factories  in  diftant  Parts  being  often 

cxpofed 
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As  we  have  no  Eftablifhment  in  China  our  Commerce  with  that  Em- 
pire dots  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  belong  to  this  Chapter;  but  as  we  be- 
fore made  a  fmall  Trefpafs  on  Geography  in  fpeaking  therein  of  the  Ifland 
of  St.  Helena,  though  belonging  to  another  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  fo  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  that  is,  to  bring  this  Subject  into  one  View,  we  will  now 
trefpafs  a  little  upon  Method  in  order  to  treat  briefly  of  this  Matter.  Our 
Company  fends  now  many  more  Ships  thither  than  formerly  and  brings 
Home  luge  Cargoes,  the  mod  valuable  Parts  of  which  con  fill  in  raw  and 
wrought  Silk,  fome  Cotton  Manufactures,  Tea,  China,  and  in  the  private 
Trade,  Variety  of  Drugs  and  much  lacquered  Ware.  On  the  other  Hand 
the  Chinefe  take  from  us  fome  Broad  Cloth  and  other  Woollen  Goods  by 
which  we  get  little;  Lead,  on  which  there  is  no  great  Profit,  Sandal  Wood, 
Cardamoms,  and  Pepper.  The  Balance,  which  is  much  in  their  Favour, 
being  paid  in  Silver,  it  manifeftly  appears  from  hence  of  how  great  Con- 
fequence  it  would  be  to  diminilh  this  Balance  by  introducing  Commo- 
dities from  Europe,  or  other  Parts  of  India,  as  the  Dutch  do  Spices,  and 
which  is  certainly  a  Thing  that  is  or  may  be  at  leaft  in  fome  Degree  prac- 
ticable. As  for  the  raw  Silk  we  import,  as  it  is  manufactured  here, 
and  as  the  wrought  Silks  are  again  exported,  this  Part  of  their  Cargoes 
is  of  Benefit  to  the  Nation,  which  is  the  great  Point  to  be  attained,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  kept  conflantly  in  View  '. 

This 

expofed  to  Ruin  by  Inrafions,  inteftine  Confufions,  and  Revolutions  in  the  Countries  where  they 
were  fettled.  In  the  Second  Place,  they  were  not  a  little  hurt  by  the  embarrafled  and  incertain 
State  of  Things  at  Home,  whence  there  were  at  the  fame  Time  and  in  the  fame  Ports  Ships  of  the 
Company,  PermifTion  Ships,  and  feparate  Traders  or  Interlopers  all  carrying  on  their  Com- 
merce under  Englifh  Colours.  LafHy,  (of  which  many  Inftances  might  be  given)  the  fuperior 
Power  and  finiiler  Arts  of  the  Dutch.  To  fome  One  or  more  of  thefe  Caufes  were  owing  the 
Lofs  of  thofe  Factories  w^  formerly  had  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Siam,  as  well  as  at 
Ilcan  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonquin.  A  Settlement  was  alfo  eftablifhed  on  Pulo  Con- 
dore  over  againft  the  Coaft  of  Cambodia,  where  our  Governor  and  moft  of  the  People  were  cut 
off  by  their  Macaflar  Soldiers  A.  D.  1705.  We  had  a  Factory  at  Snccadanain  the  Ifland  of  Borneo 
in  the  Vicinity  of  a  Diamond  Mine;  and  another  at  _Ban  ar  MafTeen  in  the  fame  Ifland.  The 
former  was  withdrawn,  and  from  the  latter  we  were  driven  by  the  Natives.  However  A.  D. 
17  1 4  Sir  Gregory  Page  being  then  at  the  Head  of  the  Direction,  a  large  Ship  was  fent  under 
Captain  David  Beekman,  who  made  a  profperous  Voyage  to  the  fame  Place,  though  it  is  faid 
that  a  Factory  might  be  much  more  conveniently  feated  oppoiite  to  the  fmall  Ifland  of  Pulo 
Lout,  where  there  is  high  Ground,  a  healthy  Air,  and  a  good  Port.  It  mull  be  acknowledged 
iti  favour  of  thi  ite  Traders   and  Interlopers,   that   they   carried  on  their  Commerce  very 

in  <  efsfully  in  moft  of  the  oriental  [(lands  with  which  we  have  little  or  none  at  prefent 

>  The  old  Eaft  India  Companies  carried  on  the  Trade  to  China  at  their  Port  Amoy  or  Emoy, 
where  they  were  very  ind  treated  by  the  Chinefe.     They  endeavoured  therefore  to  pro- 

cure leave  to  erect  a  Factory  at  Ning-po,  in  which  they  did  not  fuccted.  But  with  fome  Dif- 
ficulty they  were  allowed  1  :  ttle  on  the  Ifland  of  Chufan,  according  to  the  Chinefe  Orthography 
Tch.oiichaii,  about  Three  Leagues  from  the  Continent,  and  from  thence  they  had  a  free  Trade 

to 
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Tins  very  fuccinct  Defcription  and  Detail  of  our  PofTelTions  in  the  Eaft, 
and  of  the  Advantages  ariling  from  them,  demon ftrates  clearly  of  how 
great  Confequcnce  they  are  to  Great  Britain.  The  Manner  in  which  they 
have  been  attained  hath  been  alfo  plainly  Stated ;  but  without  defcanting 
upon  that,  it  is  a  Point  of  much  more  Importance  to  confider  how  they 
may  be  retained,  for  this  beyond  all  doubt  is  become  a  very  important 
national  Object.  Their  Distance  and  their  Extent  may  fcem  to  render 
this  exceedingly  difficult,  but  if  requifite  to  national  Safety  and  Profpc- 
rity,  it  ought  by  no  Means  to  be  looked  on  as  impoiiible.  The  Firft  Step 
feems  to  be  fo  to  connect,  the  feveral  Presidencies,  as  that  by  a  Concur- 
rence of  Councils  and  of  Forces  when  neceffary  they  may  reciprocally 
affill  each  other,  for  then  all  their  feparate  and  diftincl  Interefts  would  in 
every  Inftance  receive  the  Support  of  the  Whole.  A  mild,  uniform,  and 
permanent  Government  Should  be  eStabliShed  in  every  Prefidency,  allowing 
the  Natives  to  live  according  to  their  own  Manners  and  CuStoms,  which 
are  fuited  to  the  Soil  and  Climate  to  which  they  are  enured  by  Habit,  and 
the  altering  of  which  in  the  End  might  prove  as  contrary  to  our  Inte- 
rests, as  in  the  Beginning  it  would  be  to  their  Inclinations.  The  Laws  of 
this  Country  Steadily  and  Strictly  enforced  by  reSpectable  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature, would  controul  the  Conduct  of  Europeans.  The  abfolute  Protection 
from  every  Species  of  Oppreffion  in  either  their  Perfons  or  Properties  would 
reStore  InduStry  and  Manufactures  amongSt  the  Inhabitants,  as  well  as  con- 
ciliate their  Affections,  increafe  their  Numbers,  and  induce  them  from  a  Senle 
of  their  being  perfectly  fecure  to  bring  to  Light  their  hidden  and  now  ufelefs 
Treafures.  Foreign  Commerce  properly  encouraged  would  foon  return,  and 
extending  through  new  Channels  augment  the  Confumption  of  our  Com- 
modities, enlarge  the  Circle  of  Correspondence  through  the  Indies,  furniSh 
new  Articles  for  our  Sales,  and  bring  many  of  the  old  Ones  hither  on 
ealier  Terms.  The  Whole  of  this  Arrangement  once  thoroughly  digeSted 
and  fully  carried  into  Execution  would,  under  the  conStant  Inspection  and 
Protection  of  the  Legislature,  preferve  in  perfect  Harmony  every  Branch 
of  this  political  and  commercial  Syftem. 

to  Ning-po.     This  Ifl;ind  they  deferted   a  little  too  hafti'y  in   the  Year  1702.     The  Ifland  was. 
indeed  thinly  inhabited,  and  in  a  very  indifferent  Condition,  but  it  had  been  one  of  the  faireft" 
and  moll  flourifhing  li'les  dependent  upon  that  Empire  till  ruined  by  the  Tartars,  and  had  been 
re-fettled  but  a  few  Years.     The  Port  was  very  good,  and  the  Factory  conveniently  fit ua ted. 
The  great  Point  the  Company  had  in  view  w,is  to  preferve  a  Correfpondence  with  the  Japonefe  ■ 
Juaks  that  reforted  annually  to  Ning-po.     This  alfo  led  them  to  transfer  this  Colony   to  Pulo 
Condore  in  Hopes  of  getting  the  Chinefe  and  Japon  Junks  to  touch  there  in  their  Way  to  Ton- 
quin,  when,  as  we  mentioned  in  the  former  Note,  they  were  cut  ofF.     The  Company  fir.ee  then; 
have  refumed  their  China  Trade,  and  fixed  at  Canton,  at  which  Port  their  Servants  horn  Fort  St.. 
George  had  traded  for  many  Tears,  and  at  this  Port  and  this  Port  only  the  Trade  Still  continues... 

C  H  A.  F. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Britifh  Forts  and  Settlements  for  the  Protection  of  Com- 
merce in  Africa. 

THE  prefent  Chapter  will  reach  to  no  great  Extent,  though  the  Inter- 
courfe  with  this  Part  of  the  World  is  and  hath  been  highly  beneficial, 
and  in  Procefs  of  Time  will  probably  become  much  more  advantageous  to 
this  Nation.  Africa  is  a  Peninfula,  and  the  largeft  Peninfula  on  the  ter- 
raqueous Globe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  Weft  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  joined  to  Afia  by  the  narrow  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  between 
Twenty  and  Thirty  Leagues  in  Breadth.  In  Longitude  it  extends  from 
Eighteen  Degrees  Weft  to  about  Fifty  Degrees  Eaft  from  the  Meridian 
of  London,  and  from  Thirty-four  Degrees  of  North  to  fomewhat  more 
than  Thirty-four  Degrees  of  South  Latitude.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  Four 
remarkable  Promontories  ;  Cape  Bona  to  the  North,  Cape  de  Verd  to  the 
Weft,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  South,  and  Cape  Gardefuy  to  the 
Eaft.  In  Extent  it  meafures  from  Weft  to  Eaft  One  thoufand  Five 
hundred  and  Fifty,  and  in  Breadth  from  North  to  South  about  Fourteen 
hundred  Leagues.  Jt  is  divided  into  Two  not  very  unequal.  Parts  by  the 
Equator,  and  lying  almoft  altogether  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  Climate  is 
very  hot,  and  the  Soil  in  many  Places  parched  and  barren.  This  however 
is  .chiefly  to  be  underftood  of  the  interior  Parts  of  the  Country.  In  many 
other  Places,  more  efpecially  on  the  Coaft,  the  Climate  is  more  tole- 
rable, and  the  Soil  very  rich  and  fertile,  producing  Wheat,  Barley,  Rice,  and 
other  Kinds  of  Grain  in  great  PLnty  and  Perfection  ;  the  Woods  abound 
in  feveral  Kinds  of  valuable  Timber,  and  other  Trees  that  produce  rich 
Fruits  or  precious  Gums ;  it  abounds  in  Cattle,  Camels,  Horfes,  and 
with  Elephants  and  almoft  all  Softs  of  wild  Beafts.  The  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  and  Mountains  afford  alio  Quarries  of  fine  Stones,  and  moft 
Kinds  of  Metals,  but  in  particular  Gold  and  Copper  in  large  Quantities. 
In  regard  therefore  to  Commodities,  as  well  as  Situation,  it  is  evident  that 
few  Countries  are  fitter  than  this  for  foreign  Commerce  a. 

The 

3  The  inquifitive  Reader,  who  flwll  be  inclined  to  go  deeper  into  this  Subject,  which  indeed 
deferves  great  Confiderar'um,  may  confult  J.  Leonis  African!  de  tonus  Africce  defcripriune  libri 
novem,  8vo.  Defcription  de  l'Afrique,  par  O.  Dapper,  fol.  Nouvelle  Relation  de  l'Afrique  Occi- 
dental, pai  le  Pere  Labat,  121110.  5  torn.    Atlas  Maritimus,  fol.  p.  236 — 276.     Wood's  Survey 

of 
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The  whole  Continent  of  Africa  was  not  always  what  it  is  at  prefers, 
the  Seat  of  unlearned  and  unpolifhed  Nations.  For  the  Egyptians  in  the- 
earlieft  Ages  were  famous  for  Arts  and  Arms,  for  planting  Colonies  in 
diftant  Countries,  and  for  their  Maritime  Expeditions.  In  fucceeding 
Times  the  Carthaginians  were  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  their  Turn  to  Im- 
provements of  every  Kind.  They  penetrated  into  and  built  Cities  in  the 
interior  Part  of  this  great  Continent,  their  Commerce  was  extenfive,  and 
£0  were  their  Difcoveries,  the  Records  of  which  Time  however  hath  in  a 
great  Mcafure  buried  in  Oblivion.  The  Romans  who  fupplanted  them, 
held  the  Inhabitants  in  a  State  of  fevere  Subjection,  and  were  chiefly  intent 
on  fupporting  their  Power  and  railing  a  Revenue.  The  Goths  and  Van- 
dals over-run  what  the  Romans  had  poiiefled,  without  taking  much  Pains 
to  improve  what  they  had  acquired.  The  Arabs  who  followed  them  were 
as  rude  Conquerors  as  their  Predeceflbrs,  and  have  defaced  and  demolished 
thofe  Remains  of  Grandeur,  which  even  the  Teeth  of  Time  had  fpared. 
After  Barbarifm  had  long  prevailed,  when  Science  revived  in  Europe,  an  In- 
clination quickly  arofe  of  exploring  foreign  Lands,  and  the  Situation  of  this 
immenfe  Country  naturally  attracted  Notice.  But  who  firfl  adventured 
hither  admits  of  fome  Doubt.  The  French  fay  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Dieppe  failed  along  a  great  Part  of  the  Weft  Ccaffc  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  and  made  fome  Eftablifhments  there,  which  on  account  of  their 
Civil  Wars  were  abandoned.  It  is  more  certain  that  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  undertook  this  Talk,  in  which  they 
proceeded  (lowly,  and  with  great  Difficulty,  and  were  many  Years  befors 
they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  made  themfelv.es  acquainted 
with  the  Eaft  Side  of  this  Continent.  As  thefe  Expeditions  colt  them 
much  Trouble  and  Expence,  they  arrogated  to  thcmfelves  the  Sovereignty 
of  thefe  Seas  in  Exclufion  of  all  other  Nations.  The  Englifh  were  the 
next  who  attempted  this  Commerce ;  after  them  the  Dutch,  who  conquered 
feveral  Places  from  the  Portuguefe.  The  French  interfered  with  them, 
and  when  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  this  Commerce  became  known, 
the  Brandenburghers  and  the  Danes  became  alfj  Adventurers  therein  h. 

The 

of  Trade,  8vo.  p.  179 — 193.  Barbot's  Account  of  the  Weft  Coaft  of  Africa  in  Six  Book?,  in 
the  Fifth  Volume  of  Churchhill's  Collection  of  Voyages.  Bofman,  Snelgrave,  Atkins,  Smith's 
Voyages.  Cafe  of  the  Royal  African  Company  and  Supplement,  4to.  National  and  private  Ad- 
vantages of  the  African  Trade,  8vo.  A  Treatife  upon  the  Trad*  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa, 
by  an  African  Merchant,  410. 

6  The  French  Writers  afTert  that  the  Normans  fettled  on  the  Weft  Coaft  of  Africa  in  A.  D. 
1364.  The  Portuguefe  began  their  Difcoveries  under  the  Aufpice  of  the  Infant  Den  Henry,  and 
doubled  the  Cape  Bojedor  A.  D.  14 15.  Vafquez  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
A.  D.  1497.  The  Englifh  are  allowed  to  have  traded  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  A.  D.  155  j.  The 
The  Dutch  began  their  Commerce  thither  about  A.  D.  1609,  but  their  Weft  India  Company  to 

Vol.  II.  4  I,  which 
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The  Views  of  the  Englilh  Nation  with  refpect  to  this  Commerce  were 
earlier  than  is  commonly  mentioned.  But  there  is  no  Certainty  that  any 
Veffels  were  actually  fent  thither  till  under  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
In  that  of  Queen  Mary,  and  at  the  Beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  it 
was  ftill  profecuted  by  private  Adventurers  only.  That  great  Princefs  was 
the  Firft  who  interpoled  Royal  Authority  in  favour  of  an  exclufive  Com- 
pany for  a  certain  Term  of  Years.  Under  King  James  the  Firft  and  King 
Charles  the  Firft  Merchants  were  encouraged  to  trade  thither,  and  for 
the  Protection  of  their  Ships  Sir  Nicholas  Crilpe  built  at  his  own  Expence 
a  Fort  at  Cormantin.  Another  fmall  Fort  was  alio  erected  in  the  River 
of  Gambia.  The  Dutch  during  this  Period  had  eftablifhed  their  Weft 
India  Company,  invefting  them  with  an  exclufive  Right  to  the  Trade  oi 
Africa,  and  this  Company  having  overpowered  the  Portuguefe,  affumed  the 
fame  Prerogatives  they  had  exercifed.  Soon  after  the  Reftoration  Charles 
the  Second  erected  a  Royal  African  Company,  notwithstanding  which  the 
Dutch  confiicated  our  Ships,  and  this  brought  on  the  Firft  War  in  that 
Reign  againft  that  Republic.  This  Company  being  quite  exhaufted  made 
over  their  Rights  and  Effects  to  another  erected  by  the  fame  Monarch 
with  exclufive  Powers  for  the  Term  of  One  Thoufand  Years.  After  the 
Revolution  this  Trade  was  in  a  great  Meafure  laid  open  and  the  Com- 
pany declining  received  annual  Grants  from  Parliament  for  the  Support  of 
their  Fortifications,  till  their  Affairs  falling  into  Confufion,  the  Public  gave 
them  a  Compenfation  for  what  they  pofieffed  and  transferred  this  Com- 
merce to  an  open  Company  under  the  Direction  of  a  Committee  chofen 
by  the  Merchants  trading  to  Africa  on  their  own  Account,  from  the  Ports 
of  London,  Briftol,  and  Liverpool,  in  which  State,  though  not  without 
fome  Alterations,  it  ftill  remains c. 

From 

which  lliey  grnntcd  this  Trade  exclufivcly,  with  great  Privileges  and  Advantages,  was  not  ef- 
tablifliLJ  till  1621.  The  French  had  an  Eftablifhmcnt  in  the  River  of  Senegal  A.  D.  1626.  But 
their  Firft  Company  was  not  eftablifhed  till  A.  D.  1664. 

c  It  is  generally  iuppofed  that  we  did  not  trade  to  Africa  till  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
Bat  it  clearly  appears  that  in  the  Twenty-fecond  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  A.  D.  1481,  Application 
was  made  to  that  Monarch  by  the  King  cf  Portugal,  John  II.  to  ftay  Sir  John  Tintam  and  Pierce 
Fabian,  who  were  fitting  out  Ships  for  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  and  fome  fay  they  aiftually  made 
fuch  a  Voyage,  and  were  immenfe  Gainers  thereby.  The  Firft  exclufive  Company  was  eftab- 
liihed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588  for  a  Term  of  Years.  King  James  the  Firft,  A.  D.  1618, 
erected  another  Company  under  the  Title  of  the  Company  of  Adventurers  of  London  trading 
to  Africa.  King  Charles  the  Firft,  A.  D.  1632,  eftabliihed  a  new  Company.  Something  of  the 
fame  Kind  was  done  in  1.65 1  by  the  Powers  then  fubfifting.  King  Charles  the  Second,  A.  D. 
1662,  fettled  this  Trade  in  the  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England,  the  Term  of  Years 
granted  by  his  Father  to  the  former  Company  being  expired.  This  Company  of  Royal  Ad- 
venturers having  obtained  a  Compenfation  for  their  Rights,  the  fame  King  ere&ed,  A.  D.  1672, 
»he  Royal  African  Company,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  for  the  Term  of  One  thoufand  Years.  In 
1673  the  Sum  of  Fifty  thoufand  Guineas  were  coined  out  of  Gold  brought  from  Africa.     This 

Company 
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From  Port  Sallee  where  the  Limits  of  the  Company  began  to  Cape 
Blanco,  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  moil  Weflern  Point  of  Africa,  com- 
prehending a  Space  of  Six  hundred  Leagues,  it  was  generally  believed  there 
was  no  Port.  However  near  Ten  Years  ago,  Captain  George  Glas,  being 
furniflied  with  a  Veffel  of  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Tons,  with  a  fuitable 
Cargoe  by  private  Merchants,  proved  this  Notion  to  be  falfe  by  entering 
into  a  good  Harbour,  which  he  called  Port  Hilliborough.  It  was  fituatcd 
in  a  wholefome  Climate,  the  adjacent  Country  plentiful  as  well  as  pleafant, 
where  he  traded  with  the  Inhabitants  for  ieveral  valuable  Commodities, 
and  procured  from  them  a  CeiTion  of  this  Port,  and  a  fmall  Diftrict  round 
it  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  But  this  Gentleman,  after  fuffering  a 
long  Imprifonment  in  the  Canary  Iflands,  being  murdered  on  Board  the 
Ship  in  which  he  was  returning  Home,  this  Difcovery  hath  been  no  fur- 
ther profecuted,  though  it  may  poiiible  be  thought  hereafter  a  Matter  of 
more  Importance  d. 

The  next  Place  of  any  Note  is  an  indifferent  Port  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  who  difcovered  it,  Rio  de  Ouro,  or  the  River  of  Gold,  becauie 
there  they  met  with  this  precious  Metal,  where  an  Englilh  Ship  once  en- 
tered,   but  no  fucceeding  Attempt  hath  been  made.     To  the  South  of 

Company  was  determined  April  the  Tenth  1752,  by  an  Aft  paded  in  the  Twenty-fifth  of  his 
late  Majefty's  Reign,  the  new  open  Company  to  whom  all  their  Rights  were  transferred  being 
previoufly  eflablifhed.  In  the  Year  1764.  the  Fort  of  Senegal  and  all  its  Dependencies  were  by 
Aft  of  Parliament  granted  to  this  new  Company.  But  the  Traders  to  Africa  conceiving  this  to 
be  prejudicial  to  their  Interefls,  this  Aft  was  repealed  by  another  in  the  fucceeding  Year,  and 
the  Forts  in  Senegal,  and  all  the  Forts  and  Settlements  to  the  North  of  Cape  Rouge,  or  the 
Red  Cape,  were  abfolutely  veiled  in  his  IVJajelty,  his  Heirs  and  Succeffors,  in  which  State  they 
remain  at  prefent. 

d  This  Difcovery  of  Captain  Glas,  when  fir II  propofed,  was  thought  of  fuch  Importance  that  by 
the  Statute  lafl  mentioned  his  Majefty  was  authorized  by  the  Advice  of  his  Privy  Couocil  to  make 
to  that  Gentleman,  his  Affociates  or  Affigns,  a  Grant  by  Letters  Patent,  not  exceeding  Twenty- 
one  Years,  of  the  fole  Right  to  the  carrying  on  Trade  to  a  Port  by  him  difcovered  on  the  Coaft 
of  Africa  called  Regeala  or  Gueder,  fubjeft  to  be  redeemed  at  any  Time,  for  fuch  a  Compen- 
fation  as  fliould  be  judged  rcafonable  by  Parliament.  This  Port,  to  which  he  gave  the  Name  of. 
Port  Hillfborough,  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  Thirty  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  North,  almofl  oppolite 
to  the  Canary  Ifles,  and  the  Cefiion  thereof  with  a  Difhift  of  Land  by  the  Natives,  together  with 
a  Draft  of  the  Harbour,  was  by  him  or  his  Affociates  depofned  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  Whea 
he  went  from  thence  with  fome  Goods  there  unfaleable,  to  the  Canary  Mauds,  his  People 
traded  with  the  Natives  till  upon  fome  Quarrel  between  them  they  were  driven  from  the  Coaft, 
and  loft  much  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Property  ;  however  they  brought  away  about  One  hun- 
dred Ounces  of  Gold,  a  Tun  of  Orchilla,  as  much  Bees  Wax,  Six  Tons  of  excellent  Wool,  Two 
hundred  Weight  of  Ollrich  Feathers,  Twelve  hundred  Deer  and  Four  thoufand  Goat  Skins. 
Captain  Glas  wrote  and  intended  to  have  publifhed  an  Hiftory  of  this  Part  of  the  Coaft  of  Af- 
rica, which  would  have  been  both  curious  and  ufeful,  but  his  unfortunate  Death  prevented  that 
valuable  Work  from  appearing.  It  is  however  to  be  vvifhed  that  the  EfFefts  of  his  Difcovery 
fhould  not  be  loll  to  the  Nation  for  many  Reafons  which  we  have  uot  Room  to  mention  here. 

4  L  2  this 
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this  lies  Argouin,  fir  ft  in  the  Hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  built  a  good 
Fort  there,  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  reduced  while  in  their  Hands 
by  the  French,  who  demolifhed  it.  The  Brandenburghers  refettled  it,  the 
French  reclaimed  it  at  the  Congrefs  at  Ryfwick,  but  it  was  adjudged  as- a 
Derelict  to  the  former,  who  fold  it  afterwards  to  the  Dutch.  Twenty 
Leagues  to  the  South  of  Argouin,  where  the  Fort  now  lies  in  Ruins,  we 
meet  with  Port  Andric,  where  formerly  there  was  a  confiderable  Trade  for 
Gum.  But  the  Sea  running  very  high,  the  Shore  being  dangerous,  and  all 
the  Goods  brought  on  Board  in  Boats,  it  is  now  but  little  frequented  <?. 

We  come  next  to  the  River  of  Senegal,  which  makes  the  North  as  the 
River  of  Gambia  does  the  South  Boundary  of  the  Province  of  Senegam- 
bia,  now  in  the  Hands  of  the  Britifh  Government.  In  the  Firft  of  thefe 
Rivers  there  is  an  Ifland  of  the  fame  Name,  which  while  in  the  Poffeffion 
of  the  French  was  called  St.  Louis.  In  this  the  Governor  refides,  with  a 
competent  Garrilbn,  and  from  thence  by  Factories  on  the  Continent  is 
carried  on  the  Gum  Trade  which  is  of  fo  great  Confequence  to  this  Country. 
In  the  River  Gambia  there  is  another  Ifle  upon  which  ftands  Fort  James, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  African  Company,  now  in  the  Hands  of  Go- 
vernment. In  this  there  is  a  Lieutenant  Governor  fubordinate  to  the 
Governor  of  Senegal.  Between  the  Mouths  of  thefe  Two  Rivers,  and  in 
the  Vicinity  of  Cape  Verd,  lies  the  Ifland  of  Goree,  where  the  Dutch  had 
formerly  a  ftrong  Fort  taken  from  them  by  the  French,  and  from  the 
French  in  the  laft  War  by  a  Britifh  Squadron,  but  reftored  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  by  which  Treaty  Senegal  and  all  its  Dependencies  were  in  the 
cleareft  and  moft  explicit  Terms  given  up  to  Great  Britain.  The  River  of 
Gambia  is  navigable  by  VefTels  of  Two  hundred  Tons  Burden  for  Six  hundred 
Miles,  and  the  Commerce  here  and  in  the  Province  of  Senegambia  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  very  great  Improvements.  In  order  to  this  it  hath  been  fug- 
gefted  as  the  moft  proper  Expedient,  that  as  the  interior  Country  is  very 
unhealthy  in  refpecl:  to  Europeans,  to  breed  up  fome  of  the  Children  of 
the  Natives  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  enable  them  to  tranfact  Bufinefs  with 

e  Cape  Blanco  lies  in  Twenty  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  North  Latitude,  from  thence  the  Coaft 
turns  Eaftward,  making  a  deep  Bay,  in  the  Bottom  of  which  lies  the  Ifland  of  Argouin,  about 
Three  Miles  long  and  Two  broad,  and  at  the  Diftance  of  Two  Miles  from  the  Continent.  Rio 
de  Ouro  lies  to  the  South  almoft  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Port  Andric,  or  as  the  French  fpell 
it  Portendric,  is,  as  we  have  faid  in  the  Text,  a  very  poor  Place  in  a  rocky  Bay,  of  which  they 
took  Pofleffion,  and  built  a  mifciable  Fort,  which  they  abandoned  as  ufelefs  after  the  Ceffion  of 
Senegal.  The" Gum  Coaft  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  is  fupplied  from  Three  Forefts,  Sahal,  Le- 
biar,  and  Afatak,  belonging  to  Three  Arab  Tribes,  who  draw  from  them  a  confiderable  Revenue. 
Theli  Ford's  are  about  Ten  Leagues  from  each  other,  and  about  the  fame  Dillance  from  Port 
Andric,  much  nearer  to  the  Factories  belonging  to  Senegal,  by  which  Means  that  valuable  Trade 
tenters  there. 

their 
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their  Countrymen  at  the  Pofls  within  Land,   and  from  thence  alfo  other 
Advantages  might  arife  '". 

At  Cape  Roxo,  Cape  Rouge  or  the  Red  Cape,  the  Windward  Coaft  be- 
gins, upon  which  the  Portuguefe  have  a  few  Settlements,  fome  of  them 
within  Land,  though  we  have  none.  Yet  our  Veflels  trade  there,  though  with 
great  Caution,  from  the  Perfidy  as  well  as  Ferocity  of  the  Natives.  In  the 
River  of  Sierra  Leon,  the  only  Place  that  we  now  hold,  is  Bance  Ifland,  in 
which  the  old  African  Company  had  a  ftrong  Fort,  which  they  abandoned 
when  their  Affairs  declined,  and  being  occupied  and  repaired  by  fome 
Merchants,  it  is  now  become  private  Property.  In  Cerbera,  or  as  we 
ufually  call  it  Sherbro  River  there  are  the  Ruins  of  an  Englifh  Fort,  and  we 
flill  fend  Ships  thither,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  Commerce  with  the 
Inhabitants.  The  Grain,  Malaguetta,  or  Pepper  Coaft  begins  at  Cape  Monte, 
and  ends  at  Cape  Pal  mas,  comprehending  about  Sixty  Leagues,  along 
which  we  drive  a  considerable  Trade  with  the  People,  who  are  of  a  quiet' 
Difpofition,  though  we  have  no  Forts  in  any  of  the  Rivers.  The  Ivory  ■ 
or  Teeth  Coaft  fucceeds  next,  in  which  our  Commerce  is  carried  on  in 
the  fame  Manner  without  Settlements,  and  the  Number  of  our  Ships  that 
refort  thither,  together  with  the  Intereft  that  the  Natives  have  in  pre-- 
ferving  our  Correspondence,  enable  us  to  deal  largely  in  Elephant's  Teeth,. 

1  The  Ifle  on  which  our  Fart  Hands  in  the  River  of  Senegal,  is  in  the  Latitude  of  Sixteen  De- 
grees or  thereabout,  the  Me  of  Goree  in  14°.  40'.  North  Latitude.  James  Fort  in  the  River  of 
Gambia  in  Thirteen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  nearly.  The  Gum  from  whence  this  Coaft  de- 
rives its  Denomination,  is  fometimes  called  Gum  Arabic,  and  fometimes  Gum  Senega.  The 
Reafon  of  the  Firft  Name  was  its  being  imported  from  Arabia  and  Egypt  into  Europe,  and  is  ge- 
nerally efteemed  to  be  the  Produce  of  the  Acacia  vera.  But  from  the  great  Quantities  brought 
from  the  Forefls  before-mentioned,  it  acquired  the  Name  of  Gum  Senega.  There  are  Two  Sorts 
of  it,  which  feem  to  differ  only  in  Colour,  the  One  being  White,  the  other  Red.  We  will  give  the 
Reader  a  more  (atisfaclrory  Account  than  hath  hitherto  appeared  from  a  Perfon  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  Forefts.  "  The  Woods  where  the  Gum  Senega  grows  begin  about  Ten 
"  Leagues  E.  S.  E.  from  Portendaric,  and  from  thence  ftretch  a  great  Way  to  the  EaftwarcT. 
"  The  Tree  or  rather  large  Bulla  that  produces  this  Gum  is  an  Evergreen  Thorn,  the  Seafon 
"  when  it  is  gathered  is  in  the  Months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  according  ; 
"  as  the  Seafon  is  early  or  late.  The  Quantity  produced  depends  upon  the  Seafon.  The  Years 
"  when  they  have  the  greateft  Crops  are  when  it  rains  plentifully,  and  when  the  Locufts  come 
"  immediately  after,  and  devour  all  the  Leaves  of  the  Gum  Trees.  This  it  feems  prevents 
(t  thofe  Juices  of  which  the  Gum  is  compofed  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  Trunk,  and  Branches 
"  into  the  Leaves  ;  when  it  is  ripe  for  gathering  it  burlls  the  Bark  of  the  Tree  and  forms  into 
"  clear  Balls  about  the  Size  of  a  Pigeon's  Egg.  But  the  Azanaga  in  order  to  procure  a  greater  ■ 
"  Quantity  help  it  out  by  making  an  Incifion  in  the  Bark  with  their  long  Knives."  Immenfe  : 
Quantities  of  this  Gum,  which  the  Natives  frequently  ufe  for  Food,  are  confumed  in  Europe  in 
Medicine,  in  feveral  Trades,  and  in  fome  Manufactures,  to  which  it  is  abfolutely  necellary.  A.  D. 
1 771  there  were  Forty-three  Englifti  Ships  on  this  Coaft,  who  be  fides  Three  thoufand  Three  . 
hundred  and  Ten  Slaves,  brought  from  thence  Four  hundred  Tons  of  Gum  Senega. 

in 
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in  Cam  Wood,  and  Drugs,  but  chiefly  in  Negroes  for  the  Service  of  our 
Plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies  s. 

At  Cape  Appolonia  the  Gold  Coaft  begins,  and  ends  at  the  River  Lagos. 
This  hath  been  always  considered  as  of  great  Confequence  to  Britain. 
The  Two  laft  African  Companies  built  at  different  Times  the  following 
Forts,  Appolonia,  Dixcove,  Succondee,  Commenda,  Cape  Coaft  Caftle, 
Annamaboe,  Tantumquerry,  Winnebah,  Accra,  Prampram,  and  Whidah, 
which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  under  the  Direction  of  the  African  Committee, 
who  receive  annually  from  Parliament  not  lefs  than  Ten  thoufand,  fome- 
times  Thirteen  thoufand,  and  even  Fifteen  thoufand  Pounds  for  their  Sup- 
port. Thefe  were  formerly,  and  may  be  now  of  lingular  Utility  in  main- 
taining the  Credit  and  Honour  of  the  Nation,  in  protecting  our  Veffels 
that  trade  upon  the  Coaft,  and  in  affording  them  Shelter  and  Protection 
in  their  Dealings  with  the  Natives,  which  is  the  more  neceffary  as  there 
are  feveral  Dutch  and  Danilh  Forts  upon  this  Coaft,  and  at  Whidah  the 
Englifh,  French,  and  Portuguefe  have  Forts  within  Gunlhot  of  each  other. 
Great  Care  therefore  fhould  be  taken  to  infpect  our  Forts  from  time  to 
time  to  fee  that  they  are  in  good  Condition,  and  if  any  of  them  are  of  little 
Ufe  it  would  be  prudent  to  demoliih  thefe  in  order  to  preferve  the  Reft  in 
a  more  refpectable  State  at  the  fame  Expence  b, 

At  the  River  Lagos  commences  what  is  called  the  Bite  or  the  Bite  of 
Benin,  which   ends  at  Cape  Lopez.     In   this  long  Tract  ofC^aft   there 

8  This  Trjft  of  Coaft  from  Cape  Rouge  ma^e  formerly  a  greater  Figure  in  our  Accounts  than  it 
Joes  at  prefent.  The  conftant  Demand,  the  great  Profits  produced,  and  the  quick  Returns  from  the 
Slave  Trade  feem  to  have  lelTened  the  Attention  to  any  other,  at  leaft  in  this  Part  of  Africa.  What 
is  yet  carried  on,  is  chiefly  by  private  Traders  fettled  on  the  great  Rivers,  who  purchafe  Ivor}', 
dyeing  Woods,  and  other  Things  from  the  Natives,  and  fell  them  to  the  Ships  that  repair  an- 
nually to  the  Coalt.  The  Property  of  the  Merchants  who  fettled  panfe  Ifland  is  fecured  to  them 
by  that  Aft  of  Parliament  which  ettablifhes  the  New  Company.  It  might  perhaps  be  advifeable. 
to  bring  the  private  Traders  under  fome  Regulation,  and  by  granting  them  certain  Advantages, 
to  fecure  their  Corrcfpondence  with  Britifh  Ships  only.  In  A.  D.  17  71  the  Number  of  Ships 
that  vifited  this  Coaft  was  Fifty-fix,  and  they  carried  away  Eleven  thoufand  Nine  hundred  and. 
and  Sixty  Slaves. 

k  The  principal  Fortrefs  we  have  is  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  which  with  the  Reft  ought  certainly  to 
be  maintained  in  a  proper  State  of  Defence  to  fupport  the  Honour  of  the  Nation  in  the  Eye  of 
the  Natives  and  Foreigners.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  made  conftantly  ferviceable  to  the  Purpofes  . 
for  which  they  were  erefted,  and  are  maintained  at  the  Expence  in  a  long  Courfe  of  Years  of 
immenfe  Sums  to  the  Nation  upon  a  Truft  and  Confidence  that  they  would  be  fo  employed.  The 
Parliament  upon  the  Petition  of  the  African  Traders  have,  more  efpecially  in  the  prefent  Reign, 
done  much,  and  have  fhewn  great  Readinefs  upon  proper  Information  to  do  more.  A.  D.  1771 
there  were  fent  to  this  Coaft  Twenty-nine  Ships,  who  carried  away  Seven  thoufand  Five  hundied 
Twenty-five  Slaves. 

are 
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are  the  Rivers  of  Benin,  New  Callabar,  Bonny,  old  Callabar,  and  feveral 
others,  and  notwithftanding  that  in  thefe  we  have  not  either  Fort  or  Settle- 
ment, yet  our  African  Traders  fend  thither  more  Ships,  and  purchafe  more 
Negroes  'thereon,  than  in  any  of  the  feveral  Coafts  we  havementioned.This 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  Shore  is  dangerous,  the  Navigation  of 
the  Rivers  difficult,  and  moft  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  arc  very  numerous, 
equally  perfidious  and  barbarous  '.  To  the  South  Eaft  of  Cape  Lopez  lies 
Majumba,  where  fome  Ivory  and  much  Cam  Wood  is  purchafed.  Loanga 
lies  next,  then  Malemba  about  Thirty  Leagues  South.  About  Seven 
Leagues  farther  lies  Cabenda,  where  the  African  Company  had  a  Fort, 
which  hath  been  deftroyed  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  River  Congo  lies 
Ten  Degrees  from  hence,  beyond  which  we  have  no  Trade.  The  Por- 
tuguefe are  Mailers  here,  having  on  the  Coaft  of  Angola  the  City  of  Loanda 
St.  Paul's,  from  whence  they  carry  on  a  great  Inland  Trade  by  Caravans  to 
their  Colony  at  Mozambique  on  the  Eaft  Side  of  Africa.  The  Coaft  from 
the  River  Congo  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  Seven  hundred  Leagues 
in  Extent,  and  pofiibly  fome  commodious  Ports  may  bedifcovered  thereon,, 
though  feldom  or  never  vifited  at  preient  K 

After  this  ihort  Detail  of  the  State  of  the  Britiih  Commerce  on  the 
Coaft  of  Africa,  from  Port  Sallee  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  containing 
an  Extent  of  about  Three  thoufand  Leagues  of  Coaft,  ;t  is  natural  to  con- 
clude with  (hewing  the  national  Advantages  arifing  from  this  Trade.  To 
reprefent  thefe  fully  would  be  a  Work  of  extreme  Difficulty,  to  trace  them 

;  The  numerous  Difficulties  and  perpetual  Hazards  to  which  Ships  trading  on  this  Coaft  are 
continually  expofed,  and  their  having  no  Afllftance  or  Protection  but  what  arifes  from  their  own 
Force,  makes  the  Retort  hither  a  Thing  almoft  incredible;  The  Ships  however  being  properly 
equipped,  well  manned,  under  the  Command  of  Officers  of  great  Caution  and  long  Experience, 
brave  thofe  Dangers  annually  for  the  Sake  of  Profit.  They  are  however  fomctimes  cut  off,  and  Mu- 
tinies attended  with  much  Bloodfhed  are  more  frequent.  Yet  in  the  Midft  of  thefe  Embarraflments 
the  Trade  to  this  Coaft  is  conftantly  increafing  ;  fo  that  in  1 77 1  the  Number  of  Ships  employed 
thereon  were  Sixty-three,  and  the  Number  of  Slaves  purchafed  by  them  Twenty-three  thoufand 
Three  hundred  and  One. 

k  The  Ivory  bought  upon  this  and  upon  the  other  Coafts,  for  in  fmaller  or  greater  Quan- 
tities it  is  bought  on  all  of  them,  conlifts  of  larger  and  leffer  Teeth.  But  where  they  come  from 
is  hardly  known,  except  that  they  are  brought  from  the  interior  Part  of  the  Country.  The 
former  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Teeth  of  old  Elephants,  the  latter  of  young,  or  fometimes  the  Sea- 
horfe,  which  are  remarkably  white  and  fine,  but  brittle.  The  red  Wood  is  excellent  in  its  Kind, 
and  other  Drugs  for  Dyeing  might  beeafily  had,  fince  the  Ufe  of  many  of  them  is  known  even  to 
the  Natives.  The  Gold  is  either  wrought  for  the  Ornaments  both  of  Men  and  Women  in  fmal! 
Pieces.  Lump  or  Rock  Gold,  which  they  pretend  is  brought  from  the  Mine?  of  a  larger  Size,  but 
from  its  being  frequently  mixed  there  is  great  Reafon  to  doubt  that  it  has  been  melted  and  call. 
The  greateft  Part  however  is  in  Duft,  in  the  falfifying  of  which  they  are  very  dextrous,  which  vil- 
lainous Art  they  have  been  taught  by  the  Europeans.  On  the  Whole  of  this  Coaft,  A.  D.  1771, 
'there  came  but  Four  Ships,  and  thefe  carried  away  a  Thoufand  and  Fifty-one  Slaves. 

.minutely 
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minutely,  would  employ  a  confiderable  Volume,  and  id  any  Degree  to 
ftate  their  true  Value  requires  fuch  a  Meafure  of  Information  as  very  few 
poflefs.  It  may  fuffice  for  the  prefent  Purpofe  to  make  the  candid  and 
judicious  Reader  fully  fenfible  that  thefe  Aflertions  are  well  founded.  In 
the  Firil  Place  then  this  Trade  is  carried  on  for  the  moft  Part  by  the  Ex- 
port of  our  own  Commodities  and  Manufactures,  and  thefe  ariiing  from 
their  Labour  rewards  the  Induftry  of  our  own  People.  In  the  next  it  is 
entirely  carried  on  in  our  own  Shipping,  which  is  another  .great  Advan- 
tage, and  this  too  in  many  Reipects.  What  is  wanting  to  compleat  the 
Alfortments  for  the  Ships  thus  employed,  exclufive  of  our  Home  Pro- 
duce, is  made  up  from  Manufactures  brought  by  our  own  Subjects  from 
■the.Eaft  Indies.  Add  to  all  this  that  we  import  no  Articles  of  Luxury, 
but  on  the  contrary  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  our  own  Manufac- 
tures, or  which  being  wrought  up  here  are  for  the  moil  Part  re-exported. 
"Hence  it  appears  that  the  Amount  of  this  Trade,  which  viewed  in  this 
Light  only  is  very  confiderable,  muft  be  erteemed  fo  much  clear  Profit  to 
die  Nation,  which  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  many  others  !. 

All  this  however  is  but  a  Part,  and  not  the  moft  confiderable  Part  of 
the  Benefit  arifing  to  Great  Britain  from  the  African  Commerce.  For  it 
is  to  this  that,  we  owe  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Advantages  derived  from 
our  Plantations  in  America,  in  which  the  Labour  is  chiefly  performed  by 
Negroes.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  need  only  confider  that  the  clear- 
ing of  Woods,  the  Cultivation  of  Sugar,  Rice,  and  Tobacco,  can  in  thofe 
fultry  Climates  be  performed  only  by  them.  If  any  Thing  farther  be  ne- 
xeffary  we  may  compare  the  State  of  thefe  Colonies  and  the  Returns  made 
by  them  to  the  Mother  Country  before  and  fince  the  Introduction  of  Ne- 
groes, which  will  very  clearly  demonftrate  that  both  their  Subfiftence  and 

1  The  conflant,  regular,  and  increafing  Demands  of  this  Trade  have  had  wonderful  Effects 
upon  our  Manufactures,  and  have  kept  Multitudes  employed  in  them,  which  will  be  rr.oreeafily 
conceived,  if  we  confider  in  a  few  Inftances  only  what  go  to  make  up  their  Cargoes,  which  are 
compofed  of  Woollen,  Silk,  Linnen,  Cotton  Goods  of  many  Sorts,  Leather,  Brafs,  Steel,  Iron, 
Glafs,  Earthen  Ware,  Fire  Arms,  Gunpowder,  &c.  In  A.  D..1771  there  were  employed  in  this 
Trade  One  hundred  and  Seven  Ships  from  Liverpool,  Fifty-eight  from  London,  Twenty- five  from 
Biiflol,  Five  from  Lancafter,  befides  feveral  fmall  VefTels,  in  the  Whole  One  hundred  and  Ninety- 
five  Ships,  of  the  Burden  altogether  of  Fifty  thoufand  Tons,  exclufive  of  Veffels  employed  in  the 
fame  Trade  from  the  Plantations.  The  Quantity  of  Eaft  India  Manufactures  exported  is  nlfo 
very  great,  and  for  their  more  effectual  Supply  in  them,  fpecial  Powers  have  been  granted  to 
the  Kaft  India  Company  within  thefe  few  Years.  To  the  Articles  already  mentioned  of  their 
Imports,  we  may  add  Rice,  Hides,  Wax,  different  Kinds  of  rich  Gums,  Ebony,  and  other  fine 
"Woods,  and  a  Variety  of  valuable  Drugs,  which  fuffidently  juftify  what  hath  been  {aid  on 
this  Subject  in  the  Text, 
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their  Extenfion  depends  and  muft  depend  upon  this  Commerce,  of  how 
great  Importance  this  is  will  be  ihewn  in  the  next  Chapter  m. 

There  is  ftill  another  Point  that  merits  Notice,  which  is,  that  even 
thefe  great  and  numerous  Emoluments  arifing  from  the  African  Com- 
merce are  capable  of  being  very  much  augmented.  In  the  Firft  Place  by 
adopting  proper  Regulations  and  granting  neceffary  Encouragements  for  the 
more  effectually  carrying  it  on.  .  By  caufing  judicious  Enquiries  to  be 
made  as  to  new  and  valuable  Commodities  that  may  be  brought  from  that 
van:  Country,  which  hitherto  from  our  (light  Acquaintance  only  with  its 
Coafls  have  efcaped  all  Knowledge,  or  are  but  imperfectly  or  mcertainly 
known.  By  attempting  to  make  further  Dilcoveries  on  what  is  called  the 
Coaft  of  the  Defart,  and  of  that  long  Tract  from  the  River  Congo  to  the. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  could  hardly  fail  of  producing  farther  Advan- 
tages. To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  fome  at  lead  of  our  Forts  were  put  in  a 
more  refpectable  Condition,  and  the  Natives  properly  encouraged  to  fettle 
about  them,  the  Soil  and  Climate  might  induce  us  with  great  Probability 
to  hope  that  fome  very  rich  and  valuable  Commodities  we  now  take  from 
Foreigners  might  be  raifed  there,  which  would  come  to  us  fooner  and  of 
courfe  in  greater  Perfection  than  we  can  have  them  at  prefent.  Thefe 
Settlements  would  have  alio  this  peculiar  Circumftance  to  recommend 
them,  that  nothing  which  could  be  cultivated  there  could  potlibly  inter- 
fere with  the  Produce  of  Britain  n. 

. 

m  In  order  to  form  forne  Idea  of  what  is  above-mentioned,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that 
in  the  Year  1771  the  whole  Number  of  Negroes  exported  was 47, 146,  and  of  thefe  the  Liverpool 
•  Merchants  carried  29,250.  The  Produce  cf  thefe,  to  fay  nothing  in  this  Place  of  the  numerous 
Advantages  derived  from  them,  which  will  however,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  appear  in 
the  next  Chapter,  according  to  a  moderate  Computation  amounts  to  One  Million  and  a  Half  Ster- 
ling, and  the  Produce  of  the  other  Branches  of  this  Commerce  have  been  computed  at  Half  a 
Million  more,  that  is,  Two  Millions  in  the  Whole. 

n  It  is  fomewhat  more  than  Threefcore  Years  ago  that  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool  entered 
into  this  Trade,  which  they  began  by  fending  only  a  fingle  Ship.  In  A.  D.  1752,  the  whole 
Number  of  Ships  employed  in  this  Commerce  were  but  Eighty-eight,  and  of  thefe  Fifty-eight  were 
from  Liverpool.  As  an  Infhnce  of  what  might  be  expected  from  One  or  more  Colonies  that 
might  be  eftablifhed  in  fome  Part  of  this  Country  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  French  brought 
from  thence  Indigo  fupcrior  to  any  of  their  own  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  affirm  that  growing 
there  almoft  every-where  it  might  be  had  in  any  Quantities.  Guineas  were  fir  (I  coined  A.  D.  1663, 
and  to  give  Credit  to  the  new  Company  by  ffiewing  whence  the  Gold  was  brought,  were  marked 
with  an  Elephant.  Formerly  it  was  computed  that  we  brought  annually  from  One  hundred  to 
One  hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  Ounces  of  Gold  from  Africa,  what  we  now  bring  is  not  known. 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

The  British  Colonies  and  Settlements  in  America, 


THE  Spirit  of  Difcovery  wemayfafely  affirm,  appeared  as  early  in  this  as 
in  any  Part  of  Europe;  and  in  refpect  to  the  Continentof  America  our 
actual  Difcovery  was  the  eariieft  of  all.  For  Sir  John  Cabot  vifited  fo  much 
of  that  Continent  as  we  now  poifefs  in  the  very  fame  Year  that  Vafquez 
de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  Year  before  the  Great 
Columbus  faw  any  Part  of  the  Main  Land  of  that  extenlive  Country.  We 
never  from  that  Time  loft  Sight  of  this  Object,  though  from  the  Situ-. 
ation  of  our  Affairs  it  was  proiecuted  at  firft  but  flowly,  yet  being  in  the 
Hands  of  Perfons  of  Rank  and  Property,  it  kept  up  an  enterprizing  Dif-. 
pofition  which  gradually  rendered  the  Eftabli£hment  of  Colonies  practi- 
cable, and  even  thefe  were  at  firft  fettled,  and  for  a  confiderable  Space 
of  Time  iupported  at  feveral  great  Men's  Expence.  Things  are  now  in- 
deed exceedingly  changed,  and  in  lefs  than  Three  hundred  Years  we  fee  a, 
great  Part  of  the  Wilds  and  Waftes  of  America  become  rich  and  well 
cultivated  Countries,  fettled  and  improved,  as  well  as  poffeffed  by  Multi- 
tudes of  Britifh  Subjects3. 

It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fignal  and  folid  Advan- 
tages that  have  arifen  from  our  Colonies,  are  by  no  Means  fuch  as  oc- 
cupied our  primary  Expectations.  Thefe  were  excited  by  fanguine  Hopes 
of  finding  Regions  full  of  rich  Mines,  or  abounding  with  valuable  Spices, 
The  Expedition  of  Cabot  was  undertaken  to  difcover  a  North-Weft  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Indies,  and  very  many  fubfequent  Voyages  were  made  with 

»  We  have  already  in  a  former  Chapter  faid  fo  much  of  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  that  it  may  fuffice  to  fay  here,  that  he  granted  his  Letters  Patent  to  John  Cabot  - 
and  his  Three  Sons  for  the  making  Difcoveries  in  Parts  unknown,  which  bear  Date  the  Fifth 
of  March  in  the  Eleventh  Year  of  his  Reign,  A.  D.  1495.  They  did  not  however  fail  from. 
Briftol  till  Two  Years  after,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  1497  firft  faw  the  Continent  of  America, 
as  we  learn  from  Fabian  in  his  Chronicle,  who  lived  at  the  Time.  Vafquez  de  Gama  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Mope  on  the  19th  of  November  in  the  fame  Year.  Columbus  failing  from  the 
Ifland  of  Trinidada  firft  difcovertd  the  Continent  of  America  in  the  Month  of  Auguft  1498.  The 
curious  Reader,  who  is  defirous  of  feeing  the.  Hiftory  of  thefe  early  Difcoveries,  may  pet  ufe  Eden, 
Uakluvt,  ajiJ  l'urchas's  Collections. 

a.  View 
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a  View  of  reaping  the  fame  Golden  Harvefts  with  the  Spaniards  h.  But 
by  the  kindly  lnterpofition  of  Heaven  thefe  Aims  were  difappointetl,  and 
we  were  led  as  it  were  by  the  Hand  to  Schemes  of  more  Utility,  and 
much  more  Emolument.  The  Countries  we  found  furnished  no  valuable 
Metals,  but  they  furnilhed  plentiful  Employment  for  Induflxy,  and  this 
in  due  Time  hath  been  followed  by  lafting  and  increafing  Profits.  This 
gradually  reconciled  us  to  that  Lot  which  had  been  affigned  us,  and  we 
have  long  continued  to  profecute  with  indefatigable  Prudence  that  Plan 
which  an  All- wife  Providence  pointed  out. 

At  the  Firft  Forming  of  thefe  Settlements,  they  were,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready obferved,  fupported  by  Perfons  of  Figure  and  Fortune,  and  though 
no  immediate  Benefits  might  accrue  to  them,  yet  what  was  thus  ex- 
pended was  very  advantageous  to  the  Public.  As  the  Numbers  refort- 
ing  thither  increafed  by  Perfons  wanting  Employment,  through  Dif- 
ference in  religious  Sentiments,  and  civil  Diffenfions,  the  Mother  Country 
continued  to  gain.  Thefe  People  would  have  left  Home  had  there  been 
no  Plantations,  and  would  have  been  absolutely  loft  to  this  Ifland,  whereas 
in  going  to  our  Colonies,  though  they  changed  their  Abode  they  remained 
Still  a  Part  of  the  Nation.  They  had  their  Supplies  from  hence,  and  as 
foon  as  they  were  able  they  made  their  Returns  hither.  As  their  Circum- 
stances improved  their  Demands  grew  larger,  which  by  giving  Employ- 
ment to  Multitudes  at  Flome,  not  only  prevented  detrimental  Emigrations, 
but  afforded  Encouragement  to  Foreigners  to  refort  hither.  By  thefe 
Means  our  Lands  improved,  our  Rents  were  raifed,  new  Manufactures 
and  Trades  were  introduced,  Navigation  encouraged,  Shipping  increafed, 
our  Seamen  augmented,  and  the  Power  and  Wealth  of  the  State  was 
continually  promoted.  That  thefe  are  not  plaufible  Conjectures,  but  cer- 
tain and  incontestable  Fads,  will  appear  from  hence,  that  the  Profperity  of 
Britain  and  of  her  Colonies  have  regularly  and  uniformly  grown  up  and  kept 

b  To  how  great  a  Degree  thefe  golden  Dreams  poflefted  the  Minds  of  the  Nation  in  thofc 
Days  will  appear  from  what  Fabian  fays  of  John  Cabot,  that  he  promifed  the  King  to  difcover 
a  certain  rich  Ifland,  which  fo  able  a  Man  would  never  have  done,  aDd  which  the  Tenor  of  the 
Letters  Patents  btfore-mentioned  clearly  fhew  he  never  did.  Sir  Martin  Froblfher  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's Time  raifed  great  Expectations  of  a  Gold  Mine  in  nn  Ifland  near  the  Straits  to  which 
he  gave  his  Name,  and  in  his  Third  Voyage  thither  he  brought  over  a  great  Quantity  of  yellow 
fhining  Spar,  in  which  however  not  a  Single  Grain  of  Gold  was  to  be  found.  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert,  who  perilhed  in  returning  from  Newfoundland,  believed  that  he  had  found  a  Silver  Mine 
there,  of  which  nothing  hath  been  heard  fince.  The  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fell  into  the 
fame  Notion  with  refpecf  to  Guiana,  but  in  all  Probability  wns  deceived  The  State  of  our  Co- 
lonies compared  with  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  clearly  demonflrate  a  Truth,  upon  which  from  its 
great  Importance  and  Utility  we  have  often  infilled,  that  it  is  Induftry  alone  which  consti- 
tutes National  Wealth. 
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Pace  with  each  other  <=.  In  order  to  treat  this  very  important  Subject  with 
that  Propriety  and  Perfpicuity  it  requires,  the  eafieft  and  the  mod:  natu- 
ral Method  will  be  to  confider  firft  the  Provinces  on  the  Northern  ;  then 
thofe  on  the  Southern  Part  of  the  Continent  of  America ;  after  thefe  the 
noble  Ifland  of  Jamaica;  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward  Iflands  next;  and 
laftly  the  ceded  lues. 

«  It  will  be  eafy  for  thofe  who  will  take  the  Trouble  of  enquiring  into  the  Rife  and  Progrefs 
of  our  Settlements,  to  difcover  the  true  Caufes  why  they  were  fo  long  before  they  (hewed  any 
Signs  of  that  great  Confequence  to  which  they  have  fince  attained.  They  will  fee  that  this  was 
at  firft  owing  to  our  Want  of  Skill  in  the  Art  of  Colonization  ;  that  afterwards  their  inteltine  Di- 
visions had  very  finifter  Effects,  which  were  heightened  and  increafed  by  Disappointments  amongft 
thofe  who  mould  have  fupported  them  at  home,  and,  which  was  no  inconiiderable  Caufe,  our 
undertaking  too  many  at  once.  But  when  Neceflity  urged,  and  the  Practice  of  other  Nations,  as 
well  as  their  own  Experience,  had  taught  them  the  Means  of  overcoming  thefe  Difficulties,  and 
put  them  on  a  ftrift  Attention  to  the  Staples  which  fuited  refpeftively  the  different  Soils  and 
Climates  in  which  they  were  placed,  they  gradually  emerged  from  their  Obfcurity ;  and  when 
they  began  to  make  a  rapid  Progrefs,  the  Benefits  refulting  from  their  Labours  were  fucurcd  to 
the  Mother-country  by  the  Aft  of  Navigation. 


SECT.     I. 

Containing  an  Account  of  our  Colonies  on  the  Northern  Part  of  the  Conti- 
nent  of  America,  viz.  Hudfons  Bay,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Fifery  there,  and  upon  the  Banks ;  Canada  or  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  New  York,  the  Jerfeys. 
Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

THE  mod  Northern  Part  of  America,  on  which  there  are  at  prefent 
any  Britifh  Subjects  fettled,  is  the  Coaft  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  which  de- 
rives its  Name  from  a  bold  and  able  Seaman  who  difcovered  the  Straits 
that  enter  into  this  great  Body  of  Water,  and  after  Two  Voyages  thither 
in  Hopes  of  difcovering  a  North  Well;  PalTage  perifhed  in  the  Third  by 
the  Treachery  of  his  own  People.  It  lies  from  Fifty  to  near  Seventy  De- 
grees North  Latitude,  and  from  Seventy-feven  to  Ninety-feven  Degrees 
of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  The  Boundaries  on  the  North  are  not 
well  defined,  on  the  Eaft  by  a  broken  Coaft  efteemed  Part  of  Labrador  ;  on 
the  South,  by  the  fame  Country ;  ©n  the  Weft,  by  New  North  and  South 
Wales.  It  extends  in  Length  about  Five  hundred  Leagues,  and  fome  fay  Four 
hundred  in  Breadth.  The  Climate  is  exceedingly  cold,  as  the  Bay  is  not 
free  from  Ice  above  Two  Months  in  the  Year.     The  Land  is  generally 

barren 
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barren  except  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bay,  where  there  is  fome  Herbage  and 
Trees.  There  are  many  fine  Rivers  that  fall  into  the  Bay,  at  the  Mouths 
of  fome  of  which  ftand  our  Forts.  The  Property  of  the  Soil  and  an  cx- 
clufive  Right  to  the  Trade  was  granted  by  a  Charter  from  King  Charles 
the  Second,  in  which  it  is  declared  a  Colony  by  the  Name  of  Rupert's 
Land,  and  under  this  Charter  is  ilill  held.  As  inhofpitable  as  this  Coun- 
try may  appear,  there  is  none  better  fupplied  with  Fifh,  Flefl],  and  Fowl  ; 
Flour,  Bifcuit,  and  other  Neceflaries,  fuch  as  remain  here  in  the  Com- 
pany's Service  receive  annually  from  England.  The  Trade  is  generally 
iuppofed  to  be  very  lucrative,  and  is  carried  on  with  little  Trouble,  the 
Savages  reforting  thither  with  Furs,  Caftor,  and  other  Goods  in  their  own 
Canoes  to  the  Number  of  about  Twelve  hundred  every  Year,  and  thefe 
Commodities  being  fent  Home  in  the  Company's  Siiips  produce  very  large 
Sums  at  their  public  Sales  a. 

Labrador,  Labcrador,  or  New  Britain,  is  a  Country  of  great  Ex- 
tent, and  thought  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Efquimaux.  As  it  is  now  in- 
difputably  ours,  it  hath  a  Claim  to  be  remembered,  that  in  Time  it  may 
be  better  known.  It  lies  from  the  Latitude  of  Fifty  to  Sixty-three  De- 
grees North,  and  in  the  Longitude  of  from  Fifty  to  Seventy-five  Degrees- 
Weft  from  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  Eaft  by  Hudfon's 
Straits,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  South  Eaft  by  the  Straits 
of  Belleifle  ;  it  is  divided  from  Newfoundland  on  the  South  by  the  Gulph 
and  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Part  of  Canada,  on  the  Weft  by  Hudfon's 
Bay.    It  hath  been  afferted  by  thofe  who  have  viiited  the  Coafts,  that  the 

*  This  vaft  inland  Sea  was  entered  by  Captain  Hudion  on  the  24th  of  June  A.  D.  1610.  The 
Mouth  of  the  Streight  lies  in  6i°  N.Lat.  and  in  Lon.  64°  W.  The  oppofite  Mouth  is  in 
62°  42'  N.  Lat.  and  in  770  45'  W.  Lon.  They  are  about  Forty  Miles  broad,  and  Four  hun- 
dred and  Twenty  long-  The  Coafts  of  this  Sea  are  about  Three  thoufand  Miles.  The  Char- 
ter bears  Date  the  22d  May,  in  the  22d  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  A.  D.  1669,  it  was 
granted  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  Earl  of  Craven,  &c.  exprelly  for  the 
Difcovery  of  a  North-weft  PafTage.  The  Settlements  by  the  Company  are,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fort  on  Churchill  River,  in  59°  N.  Lat.  a  ftrong  well-built  Fort,  and  their  chief  Factory  :  York 
Fort,  in  Nelfon  River,  57°  N.  Lat.  At  the  River  Albany,  520  N.  Lat.  At  Moofe  River,  51" 
N.Lat.  and  a  fmall  Houfe  at  Slude  River,  in  ?2°  N.  Lat.  The  Number  of  Perfons  maintained 
in  thefe  Pofts  is  about  One  hundred  and  Twenty,  moft  of  them  hired  from  Orkney,  from  Five 
to  Twenty  .Pounds  a-year,  according  to  the  Length  of  Time  for  which  they  indent.  The  like 
Number  of  Men  they  employ  on  board  their  Ships,  of  which  they  fend  Two,  Three,  or  Four 
annually.  They  pafs  the  Straits  in  the  Beginning  of  Auguft,  and  return  in  September.  The 
Navigation  is  very  fafe,  not  a  Ship  being  loft  in  Twenty  Years.  Their  Exports  are  faid  to 
be  between  Three  and  Four  Thoufand  Pounds;  and  their  Two  Half-yearly  Sales  amount,  if  we 
can  depend  on  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  near  Fifty  Thoufand  Pounds.  Thefe  confift  in  Beaver,  Deer 
Skins,  Whalebone,  Caftor,  Quills,  and  Feathers.  If  the  Trade  was  laid  open,  it  is  faid  our 
Exports  thither  might  be  exceedingly  enlarged,  a  very  extenfive  and  lucrative  Filhery  carried  on,, 
much  greater  Quantities  of  Furs  and  Peltry  imported,  and  that  many  other  Benefits  might  acrue. 
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Climate  is  fo  me  what  milder,  and  the  Soil  rather  better  than  in  the  Coun- 
try we  have  before  defcribed.  It  is  alio  faid  to  produce  mod  of  the  Ne- 
ceffaries  of  Life,  if  we  except  Corn,  in  gre.it  Abundance,  and  though  no 
Settlements  have  been  hitherto  made,  yet  the  Fimeries  upon  its  Coafts 
have  been  very  plentiful  as  well  as  profitable,  and  it  hath  been  alfo  fug- 
gefted,  that  if  it  fhould  be  found  practicable  to  fettle  thereon,  Whale  Oil, 
Whale-bone  and  other  Things  might  be  prepared  there,  which  would  fave 
a  great  Expence,  and  enable  us  thereby  to  import  luch  Commodities 
much  cheaper  b.. 

The  Ifland  of  Newfoundland  was  fo  called  by  John  Cabot,  which 
the  French  have  adopted,  and  in  their  Language  ftile  it  Terre  Neuve. 
The  Spaniards  call  it  Terra  de  Baccalloes,  or  the  Land  of  Cods.  It  lies 
from  Forty-fix  Degrees  Fifty  Minutes  to  Fifty-one  Degrees  Thirty 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  in  Longitude  from  Fifty- three  Degrees 
Thirty  Minutes  to  Fifty-eight  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  Weft  from 
London.  The  Form  is  that  of  an  irregular  Triangle,  the  Bafe  or 
South  Side  being  Eighty  Leagues  in  Extent,  the  Eaft  Side  is  the 
longeft,  and  the  whole  Circumference  about  Two  hundred  and  Fifty 
Leagues.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Straits  of  Belleifle,  which 
feparate  it  from  Labrador;  on  the  Eaft  and  South,  it  hath  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  Weft  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Climate, 
though  fevere  enough,  is  more  temperate  than  in  either  of  the  Countries 
hitherto  mentioned.  The  Soil,  at  Ieaft  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  which  is  all  that 
we  know  of  it,  is  poor  and  barren.  A  few  Kitchen  Vegetables  with  Straw- 
berries and  Ralbcrries  are  all  its  Produce.  The  Country  within  Land  is 
mountainous,  and  abounds  with  Timber;  there  are  feveral  Rivers  which 
are  plentifully  ftored  with  feveral  Sorts  of  Fifti,  Abundance  of  deep  Bays, 
and  many  good  Ports.  St.  John's  and  Placentia  are  the  Two  principal 
Settlements,  and  at  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  Fort,  the  Number  of  People 
who  remain  here  in  the  Winter  hath  been  computed  at  Four  thoufand. 
The  French  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were  permitted  to  fifli  from  Cape 

>  We  know  fo  little  of  this  Country  of  New  Britain,  that  we  cannot  fo  much  as  tell  whether 
it  is  a  Continent,  or  corppofed  of  feveral  Illands,  the  latter  being  at  Ieaft  as  probable  as  the  for- 
mer. It  is  not  always  the  Beauty  or  the  Fertility  of  a  diftant  Country  that  fhould  recommend  it 
to  a  trading  Nation  ;  and  of  this  we  may  affert  New  Britain  to  be  a  Proof;  for,  without  export- 
ing any  Thing  thither,  without  having  any  Settlement,  there  hath  been  brought  from  thence  to 
the  Value  of  Fifty  thoufand  Pounds  in  one  Summer.  The  Efirimaux,  who  fometimes  vifit 
Newfoundland,  have  their  Habitations  in  this  Country  :  They  live  in  the  open  Air  during  the 
Summer,  and  in  Caverns  during  the  Winter.  It  is  worth  Obfervation,  that  thefe  People  are  com- 
pletely cloathed.  They  have  Shirts  made  from  Fi/h-guts,  Breeches  of  Skins  with  the  Hair  turned 
inwards,  a  Kind  of  Coat  or  Cloak  of  Bears  Skin,  and  their  Shoes  or  Boots  of  Seal  Skins,  whence 
their  Skin  is  of  the  fame  Colour  with  ours.  If  thefe  People  were  civilized,  might  they  not  wear 
'.tie  Cloths,  Hofe,  and  Linnen  ?  and  might  they  not  pay  us  in  Furs  and  Peltry,  in  Whalebone, 
Whale  aud  Seal  Oil  and  Seal  Skins  ?  and  would  not  this  be  a  profitable  Trade  ? 

Bonavifta 
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Bonavifta  on  the  Eaft  Side  round  the  North  of  the  Ifland  to  Point  Rich  on 
the  Wed,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  they  are  allowed  the  I  lies  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  upon  which  they  are  to  dry  their  Fifh,  but  not  to  erect 
Fortifications  of  any  Kind<\ 

The  great  Importance  of  this  Place  arifes  from  its  Fifhery,  which  is  in 
Part  carried  on  by  the  Inhabitants  at  the  feveral  Harbours,  which  are  about 
Twenty  in  Number,  who  take  vaft  Quantities  of  Cod  near  the  Coaft, 
which  they  bring  in  and  cure  at  their  Leifure  in  order  to  have  it  ready 
for  the  Ships  when  they  arrive.  But  the  great  and  extenlive  Fishery  is  on 
the  Banks  at  fome  Diftance  from  the  Ifland.  The  great  Bank  lies  Twenty 
Leagues  from  the  nearer!:  Point  of  Land  from  the  Latitude  of  Forty-one 
to  Forty-nine,  ftretching  Three  hundred  Miles  in  Length  and  Seventy-five 
in  Breadth.  To  the  Eaft  of  this  lies  the  Falfe  Bank,  the  next  is  {tiled 
Vert  or  the  Green  Bank,  about  Two  hundred  and  Forty  Miles  long,  and 
One  hundred  and  Twenty  over,  then  Banquero  about  the  fame  Size, 
The  Shoals  of  Sand  Ifland,  Whale  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  St.  Peter's, 
with  feveral  others  of  lefs  Note,  all  abounding  with  Fifh. 

The  Cod  are  caught  only  by  a  Hook,  and  an  expert  Fifher  will  take 
from  One  hundred  and  Fifty  to  Three  hundred  and  upwards  in  a  Day, 
for  the  Fifh  never  bite  in  the  Night,  and  the  Labour  is  very  great.  The 
Seafon  is  from  May  to  October,  in  the  Height  of  which  there  are  from 
Five  to  Seven  hundred  Sail  upon  the  Banks  at  a  Time.  The  Fifh  caught 
in  the  Spring  Months  are  beft ;  they  are  cured  in  very  different  Ways. 
Some  are  Ailed  White  Fifh,  others  Mud  Fiih,  which  are  flowed  and 
falted  in  the  Hold,  and  will  not  keep  long,  but  the  beft  and  moll  va- 
luable are  the  dried  Cod.  The  Quantity  taken  is  prodigious,  yet  in  fome 
Seafons  and  in   different  Places  varies  conliderably,  as  the  Fifh  frequently 

'This  Ifland  of  Newfoundland  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  as  large,  if  not  larger  than  Ireland  ; 
and  the  Firft  Accounts  of  it  were  fo  flattering,  that  many  Attempts  were  made  to  fettle  thereon. 
Lord  Baltimore  obtained  a  Grant  of  the  South-eaft  Corner  of  the  Me,  built  a  good  Houfe  there, 
and  went  over  thither  with  his  Family,  but  removed  afterwards  to  the  Continent.  The  Truth 
is,  thofe  Accounts  were  falfe,  for  though  the  Summers  are  fometimes  list,  no  Grain  comes,  or 
at  leaft  very  rarely  comes  to  Perfection.  Sir  Jofiah  Child-  hath  (hewn,  that  planting  that  Ifland 
is  not  the  Intereft  of  this  Country.  The  Commodore  of  the  King's  Squadron  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Fifhery  is,,  during  the  Time  of  his  Refidence;  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  Difputes 
among  the  Fifhermen  are  lettled  by  the  Mailer  who  arrives  firft  in  the  Seafon  in  each  of  their 
numerous  Havens,  and  who  for  that  Year  is  ftiled  Lord  of  the  Harbour.  A  Gentleman  upon 
whofe  Knowledge,  Accuracy,  and  Veracity  I  can  depend,  informs  me,  that  in  A.  D.  1769  the 
Total  of  the  Imports. amounted  to  3710  1.  and  of  the  Exports  to  1,011,0851.  In  the  fucceeding 
Year,  A.  D.  1770,  the  Number  of  Topfail  Veflels  entered  inwards  amounted  to  146,  and  of 
Sloops  and  Schooners  50  j  and  there  were  clearta  outwards- 127  Topfails,  and  31  Sloops  and 
Schooners. 

change 
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change  their  Stations.  The  Fifhing  Ships,  as  they  are  called,  lie  upon 
the  Banks,  with  the  Help  of  their  Boats  take  and  cure  their  own  Fifh, 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  full  fail  for  a  Market.  The  Sack.  Ships  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  Ifland,  where  they  purchafe  Fifh  from  the  Inhabitants  either 
by  Barter  or  Bills  of  Exchange.  The  principal  Markets  for  Cod  are  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Value  of  this  Fifhery  is  computed 
at  fome  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  annually,  employing  befides  feveral 
hundred  Ships,  fome  Thoufands  of  Seamen,  and  affording  a  Maintenance 
to  a  Number  of  Tradefmen  of  different  Occupations,  by  which  many  large 
Towns  on  the  Weft  Side  of  England  accumulate  Wealth,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  contribute  in  many  refpects  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Public  d. 

The  Countries  or  at  leaft  the  grea.teft  Part  of  thofe  Countries  which  the 
French  called  New  France  and  Louifiana,  fince  they  came  into  the  Pof- 
ieffion  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  are  ftiled  Canada  or  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     The  Firft  of  thefe  is  an  Indian  Name,  derived  from  Kannata, 
which  in  the  Language  of  the  Iroquois  fignifies  a  Village  or  a  Number 
of  Cabins.     This  great  Country  lies   from  Thirty-nine  to  Fifty-nine  De- 
grees of  North  Latitude,  and  from  Sixty-feven   to    Ninety-feven  Degrees 
of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.      Its  length  from  Weft  to  Eaft  is  about 
Eighteen  hundred  Miles,  in  Breadth  from  South  to  North  it  is  about  Twelve 
hundred  Miles.     On  the  North  it  is  bounded  by  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Lands 
unknown,  on  the  Eaft  by  Hudfon's  Bay  and  Labrador,  by  feveral  Britifh  Co- 
lonies on  the  South,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  River  Miffiffippi  and  Lands  un- 
known. The  Climate  in  fo  vaft  a  Country  muft  be  very  different,  but  even  the 
beft  inhabited  Part  of  it  is  certainly  exceedingly  cold,  the  River  of  St.  Law- 
rence being  ufually  frozen  Eight  Months  in  the  Year,  notwithftanding  which 
it  is  on  all  Hands  allowed  that  even  in  this  long  Winter  the  Weather  is 
both  wholefome  and  pleafant.     In  the  Weftern  and  Southern  Parts  the  Cli- 


d  The  great  Utility  of  this  Fifnery  was  very  early  feen,  and  very  vigoroufly  purfusd  ;  for  One 
hundred  and  Seventy  Years  ago,  that  is,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  I.  we  had 
Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Sail  employed  therein.     It  is  computed,  that  Three  Quintals  of  wet 
£ jfti  make  One  Quintal  of  dried  Cod.    Befides,  the  Livers  of  every  Hundred  Quintals  make  a 
Hogfhead  of  Oil;  and  exclufive  of  thefe,  there  are  many  leller  Advantages  that  go  in  Diminu- 
tion of  the  Expence.     The  Fifhery,  as  we  have  faid  in  the  Text,  produces  differently  in  differ- 
ent Seafons,  but  it  is  judged  to  be  a  very  good  One  when  it  produces  Three-hundred-thoufand 
Quintals  of  Fifh,  and   Three  thoufand  Barrels  of  Oil,  both  equally  faleable  and  valuable  Com- 
modities.    As  every  Ship  carries  Twelve,  and  each  of  their  Boats  Eight  Men,  and  as  thefe  re- 
turn home  in  Six  Months,  there  cannot  be  a  more  noble  Nurfery  for  Seamen.     The  Artificers 
and  Traders  employed  in  building,   victualling,  and  repairing  thefe-  Veffels  are  very  numerous  in 
the  refpeftive  Ports  from  which  they  fail.     Thefe  Circumftanccs  juftify  the  particular  Attention 
paid   by  Government  to  this  Branch  of  the  public  Service,  in  refpeft  to  which,  that  they  may 
be  well  informed,  an  annual  and  very  did  in  ft  Account,  by  which  the  Whole  is  feen  at  One  View, 
is  delivered  by  the  proper  Officer  to  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  that  is,  to  the  Commodore 
of  his  M;ijefly's  Squadron. 

mate 
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mate  is  milder.  The  Soil  in  general  is  fruitful,  and  when  duly  culti- 
vated produces  every  Thing  requifite  to  Sublicence,  Corn  in  great  Plenty, 
a  "great  Variety  of"  Vegetables,  and  thofe  excellent  in  their  Kind,  fome 
Fruit  Trees,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  an  immenfe  Quan- 
tity of  excellent  Timber,  and  many  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  great  Ufe  in  Dye- 
ing, and  in  Medicine.  There  are  alfo  very  rich  Mines  of  Iron  and  Cop- 
per. There  is  no  Country  in  the  World  happier  than  this  in  Water  Car- 
riage, for  befides  Lake  Superior,  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  Lake  Huron, 
and  Lake  Erie,  which  communicate  one  with  another,  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Champlain,  which  both  diicharge  their  Waters  into  the  River  of  St. 
Lawrence,  there  are  many  other  Lakes  and  Rivers  that  water  all  Parts  of 
the  Country.  The  City  of  Quebec,  theSeat  of  Government,  (lands  about  One 
hundred  and  Ten  Leagues  from  the  Mouth  of  the  River  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Montreal  Sixty  Leagues  higher,  and  Trois  Rivieres  between  them.  There 
are  feveral  large  Villages,  fortified  Pofts,  and  Settlements  along  the  River, 
and  in  different  Parts  of  the  Country.  The  prefent  Staples  of  Canada  are, 
Furs,  Fifh,  Oil,  and  Lumber;  but  as  every  Thing  is  now  in  a  thriving 
Way,  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  increafing,  and  their  Commerce  much 
more  considerable  than  it  was,  there  is  no  Doubt  that  Canada  will  become 
daily  of  greater  Confequence  to  Britain  e„ 

Nova  Scotia  received  that  Name  from  its  Proprietor  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  created  Earl  of  Stirling,  but  the  French  when  they  ob- 

c  The  Immenfity  of  this  Country  is  fuch,  that  though  fo  long  known  to  and  in  part  pofte/Ied 
by  Europeans,  we  have  dill  but  very  imperfect  Notions  of  the  interior  P.irts.  This  will  be 
ealily  comprehended,  if  we  reflect  that  upwards  of  One  hundred  Millions  of  Inhabitants  would 
not  render  it  fo  populous  as  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  it  hath  come  into  our 
Hands  with  great  Advantage.  We  found  in  it  many  thoufind  People,  Natives  well  accuflomeJ 
to  and  fettled  in  the  Country,  and  now  tolerably  reconciled  to  our  Government,  the  Benefits  of 
which  they  feel  and  acknowledge.  There  is  Room  enough  for  the  different  Nations  of  Indians,  who 
with  proper  Care  and  Management  may  be  rendered  of  great  Utility.  The  Lakes  and  Water 
Communications  of  all  Kinds  ought  to  be  diligently  explored,  as  they  feem  intended  by  Nature 
to  facilitate  an  Intercourfe  between  the  People  fituated  in  the  different  Parts  of  this  vaft  Con- 
tinent. The  Indians  report  that  the  Lake  of  AiTiniboils  in  the  mc ft  northern  Part  of  this  Coun- 
try is  Six  hundred  Leagues  in  Circumference,  that  the  Soil  about  it  is  fertile,  and  the  Air  tem- 
perate. If  they  are  to  be  credited  it  is  the  Source  of  all  the  great  Rivers  and  Lakes,  viz.  the  River 
of  Bourbon,  or  as  we  flile  it  Nclfon's  River,  falling  into  Hudfon's  Bav,  the  River  of  St.  Law- 
rence, which  falls  into  the  Ocean,  the  MifTifllppi,  which  difcharges  itlelf  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
the  Miflburi,  a  very  great  River  which  falls  into  the  former,  and  another  large  River  running 
directly  Weft.  At  prefent  the  Fifhery  is  a  very  great  Object,  as  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  on  the  Coaft  of  Labrador  they  take  vaft  Numbers  of  Whales,  Porpoifes,  Seals,  Sturgeon,  fe- 
veral  Sorts  of  Cod,  Salmon,  and  other  Fifh.  Agriculture  alio  makes  a  great  Progrefs,  and  the 
Peltry  and  Fur  Trades  daily  increafe.  The  Total  of  th£  Exports  in  the  Year  1769  amounted  to 
One  hundred  Seven  thoufand-Nine  hundred  Seventy-fix  Pounds.  The  Number  of  Topfail  Veflels 
entered  inwards  were  Twenty-eight,  and  Nineteen  Sloops ;  cleared  outwards  Twenty-tight  Ships, 
and  Twenty-two  Sloops  in  A.  D.  1770. 

Vol.  II.  4  N  truded 
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trudcd  themfelves  into  this  Country  called  it  Acadia.  It  lies  from  Forty- 
three  to  Forty-nine  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  Sixty-two  to 
Seventy-two  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  The  Extent  of 
it  from  South  to  North  is  about  Three  hundred  and  Sixty,  and  fromEaft 
to  Weft  upwards  of  Five'  hundred  Miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  River,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Gulph  or  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  South  by  that  Ocean  and  the  Province  of  New  England, 
and  on  the  Weft  by  the  River  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  Form  of  this  Country 
is  very  irregular.  The  greateft  Part  of  it  lies  on  the  Continent,  the  Re- 
mainder, which  may  be  about  One  Third,  is  a  Peninfula,  feparated  from 
the  Main  by  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  called  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  joined  to  it 
at  the  North  End  by  a  narrow  Ifthmus.  It  was  to  this  Peninfula  that  the 
French  would  have  confined  their  Ceffion  of  Acadia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  contrary  both  to  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  it.  By  this  Means  being 
well  fettled  on  the  Continent,  having  the  Indians  in  their  Intereft,  and 
being  in  Poffeffion  of  the  adjacent  Iflands,  our  Colonies  muft  ever  have 
been  in  a  very  precarious  State j  but  now  thefe  Difputes  are  at  an  End,  and 
we  are  in  full  Poffeffion  of  the  Whole.  The  Climate  is  rather  fevere  in 
point  of  Cold,  and  the  Country  much  infefted  by  Fogs,  which  are  how- 
ever not  unwholefome,  though  unpleafant.  The  Soil  where  it  is  cleared, 
if  we  may  credit  both  Englifh  and  French  Authorities,  is  very  fertile, 
yielding  Corn,  Grafs,  and  Vegetables  of  every  Kind.  The  Continent 
efpecially  is  mountainous ;  and  the  far  greateft  Part  of  it  remains  ftill  a 
Foreft.  There  are  many  Lakes,  feveral  beautiful  Rivers  abounding  with 
a  Variety  of  Fifh,  and  nothing  wanting  to  encourage  the  Induftry,  and  of 
courfe  to  increafe  the  Number  of  its  Inhabitants.  The  principal  Places 
therein  are  Annapolis,  which  the  French  called  Port  Royal,  featedon  One 
of  the  fineft  Havens  in  the  World,  capable  of  receiving  any  Number  of 
the  largeft  Ships,  and  which  is  very  remarkable,  the  Tide  riling  there 
Twenty-eight  or  Thirty  Feet.  On  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Peninfula 
ftands  Halifax,  the  Seat  of  Government,  where  a  noble  Eftablifhment  hath 
been  made  at  the  Expence  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  Difpoiiuons  requi- 
fite  for  tlie  Service  of  his  Majefly's  Ships  when  a  Squadron  is  fent  into  thefe 
Seas.  Minnes,  Chenigto,  Lunenburgh,  and  Canfo  on  the  Strait  that  divides 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  Ifland  of  Cape  Breton.  The  prefent  Exports  of  this 
Country  are  Peltry,  Lumber,  Fifh,  Oil,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time,  Marts,. 
Pitch,  Tar,  Hemp,  and  all  other  naval  Stores  may  be  fupplied 
from  hence.  The  Ifles  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John,  though  the  lat- 
ter is   now  a  feparate   Government,  feem  dependent  on  this  Province, 

and 
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and  till  they  are  better   fettled  ftand  in  no  need  of  a  particular  De- 

fcription  f. 

New  England  received  its  Name  from  Charles  the  Firft  when  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  confifts  of  feveral  Parts,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  under  different 
Forms  of  Government.  It  is  in  Point  of  Strength,  Improvements,  and 
Independency  the  mod:  considerable  of  all  our  Colonies.  It  extends  from 
Forty-one  to  Forty-fix  Degrees  of  Latitude  North,  and  lies  from  Sixty- 
nine  to  Seventy-three  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  On  the 
North  it  is  bounded  by  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  on  the  South  and  Eaft 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  Province  of  New  York.  In 
length  it  is  near  Three  hundred  Miles,  hardly  any  where  Two  hundred 
in  breadth.  The  Climate  is  not  much  to  be  commended.  The  Winter  is 
long  and  fometimes  very  fevere  :  the  Summer  fliort  and  fultry,  heavy 
Rains,  but  of  no  Continuance.  With  all  this  the  Weather  is  frequently 
clear  and  ferene  for  a  long  Continuance,  and  in  general  wholefome.  The 
Soil  very  different,  in  fome  Places  coarfe,  rocky,  or  fandy,  in  others  deep 
and  fertile.  European  Corn  of  every  Kind  hath  hitherto  fucceeded  but 
indifferently,  but  of  Maize  or  Indian  Corn  they  have  Abundance,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  all  Sorts  of  Ufes,  even  that  of  Malting ;  Peas  they  have  like- 
wife  in  Plenty.  The  Paftures  there  are  extenfive,  and  produce  great 
Quantities  of  Grafs  and  Hay.  Black  Cattle  and  Hogs  are  large  and  very 
fine,  but  Sheep  are  indifferent ;  there  are  great  Variety  of  Vegetables, 
and  all  Sorts  of  edible  Roots  are  excellent.  Fruit  Trees  abound,  and  bear 
luxuriantly,  fo  that  feveral  Hogfheads  of  Cyder  are  fometimes  made  from 
the  Apples  of  a  fingle  Tree.  Timber  of  all  Sorts,  more  efpecially  Oak, 
Pine,  and  Fir,  there  is  nowhere  better  or  in  greater  1  lenty.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  with  thefe  Advantages  the  Country  fhould  be  well  peopled, 
and  much  improved.  Befides  Bofton,  which  is  the  Capital,  and  the  largeft 

f  Sir  William  Alexander's  Grant  bears  Date  the  Tenth  of  September  162 1.  The  Conteft  for 
this  Country  between  us  and  the  French  continued  about  a  Century  and  a  Half.  We  may  af- 
cribe  to  this,  at  leaft  in  fome  Degree,  the  fine  Defcriptions  given  of  it  both  by  Englifli  and 
French  Writers.  The  latter  fet  a  great  Value  on  the  Furs  and  Peltry  fcrnifhed  to  them  by  the 
Indians,  they  cfteemed  the  Marts  and  Ship  Timber  to  be  the  bert  in  the  World,  and  they  (poke 
in  very  high  Terms  of  the  rich  Meadows  and  Paftures,  and  of  their  fine  arable  Land,  which  on 
both  Sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  may  be  very  true.  But  from  the  Accidents  of  War  and  fome 
other  Caufes  the  Biitifh  Inhabitants  have  not  been  hitherto  fo  fuccefsful  as  very  probably  they 
will  be  in  Time,  for  in  Countries  like  this  Plantations  do  not  fuccced  the  worfe  from  their  being 
made  (lowly,  and  with  due  Confideration,  as  appears  from  the  Want  of  Wood  at  Halifax.  The 
total  Exports,  A.  D.  1769,  were  14,012  1.  of  which  730  1.  only  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  fticceed- 
ing  Year  there  were  entered  inwards  27  Topfails,  and  131  Sloops;  cleared  outwards  31  Ships, 
and  161  Sloops. 

4  N  2  Town 
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Town  In  America,  they  have  many  others  very  confiderable;  fo  that  the 
Whole  is  laid  out  into  Counties  as  in  England.  Their  principal  Exports 
are  Marts,  Yards,  Naval  Stores,  Pot  Ames,  Whale  Oil,  Provifions  of  all 
Kinds,  and  Lumber.  But  their  Riches  principally  arife  from  their  dif- 
ferent and  extenfive  Fimeries,  from  Ship-building,  and  above  all  from  their 
Commerce,  fur  which  they  have  been  fliled,  not  at  all  improperly,  the 
Dutch  of  America.  The  Number  of  Inhabitants  have  been  computed  at 
about  Half  a  Million  g. 

New  York  received  that  Appellation  from  the  Duke  of  York,  to. 
whom,  after  it  was  recovered  from  the  Dutch,  it  was  granted  by  his  Bro- 
ther King  Charles  the  Second.  It  lies  between  Forty-one  and  Forty-four 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude;  and  from  Seventy-two  to  Seventy-fix  Degrees 
of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  In  length  about  Two  hundred  Miles, 
in  breadth  fcarce  One,  indeed  the  beft  Maps  make  it  much  narrower.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Canada,  on  the  Eaft  by  New  England,  on 
the  South  by  the  Sea,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  River  Delawar,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Penfylvania.  The  Climate  is  very  fine,  though  the  Winters 
in  comparifon  of  ours  are  very  fevere,  with  large  Falls  of  Snow,  but  the 
Summers  arc  very  warm,  and  of  Six  Months  Continuance,  which  with 
the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  renders  this  both  a  rich  and  beautiful  Country. 
Not  only  Maize  but  all  Kinds  of  European  Grain  come  here  to  full  Per- 
fection, their  Meadows  are  very  luxuriant,  their  Fruits  in  great  Variety, 
and  excellent  in  their  relpeclive  Kinds,  all  Sorts  of  Vegetables,  Pulfe, 
and  Roots  in  the  utmoft  Plenty.  The  Two  principal  Towns  amongft 
many  others  are  Albany  in  the  North,  and  New  York  in  the  South  at 
the  Mouth  of  Hudfon's  River,  admirably  fituated,  {o  that  the  whole  Pro- 

*  The  moft  Eaftern  of  the  New  England  Provinces  and  neareft  to  Nova  Scotia  is  that  of  Main. 
To  the  South  of  this  lies  MafTachufet's  Bay,  South  from  that  Connecticut,  adjoining  to  which, 
is  Rhode  Ifland.  New  Hampfhire  lies  on  the  Weft  and  alfo  the  North  of  Mallachufct's  Bay,  im  • 
proved  of  late  and  become  very  populous.  Thefe  Provinces  by  their  original  Charters  had  very 
extenfive  Powers.  But  a  Quo  Wairanto  being  brought,  Judgment  was  given  againft  thofc  of 
New  Hampfhire  and  MafTachufet's  Bay.  After  the  Revolution  they  had  a  new  Charter,  by  which 
the  Appointment  of  the  Governor  and  fuperior  Officers  is  in  the  Crown.  The  People  choofe  the 
Airembly,  and  the  AfTembly  nominate  the  Council,  on  which  however  the  Governor  hath  a  Nega- 
tive. Connecticut  and  Rhode  Iflai  d  fubmirting  there  was  no  Judgment  againft  their  Charters, 
in  confequence  of  which  they  choofe  their  Governors  as  well  as  their  AfTtmblies.  The  principal 
Place  in  the  Province  of  Main  is  York  In  New  Hampfhire  the  Port  is  Pifcataqtia  in  MafTachufet's 
Bay,  Falmouth,  Salem,  and  Bofton.  In  Rhode  Ifland  the  principal  Place  is  Newport,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Connecticut ;  the  Ports  are  New  Haven  and  New  London.  In  all  of  thefe,  A.  D.  1769, 
the  Total  of  the  Exports  amounted  to  531,162 1.  and  in  the  fucceeding  Year  there  were  entered 
inwards  504  Ships,  and  2288  Sloops  and  Schooners;  cleared  outwards  577  Ships,  and  2450 
Sloops  and  Schoooers. 

duce 
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duce  of  the  Colony  arrives  there;  even  from  the  moft  diftant  Parts,  in 
Thrive  Days  by  Water  Carriage.  The  Inhabitants  procured  formerly 
much  Fur  and  Peltry  from  the  Indians,  have  great  Quantities  of  gocd 
Timber  of  even  Kind,  Iron  Ore  in  Abundance,  very  happily  fituated 
in  all  Refpects,  and  it  is  thought  a  Sturgeon  Fifhery  might  be  carried  on 
here  to  great  Advantage.  The  Merchants  of  New  York  i  arry  on  a  moft 
extenfive  Commerce,  not  fimply  in  the  Produce  of  their  own  Colony, 
but  alio  from  Connecticut  and  the  Jerfeys.  Long  Ifland  and  fome  others 
to  the  South  are  annexed  to  New  York,  and  are  wonderfully  fine  and 
fertile,  and  in  the  firft-mentioned  they  have  an  excellent  Breed  of  Horfes. 
The  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  laid  to  be  about  One  hundred  and  Twenty 
thoufand  h. 

New  Jersey,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called  The  Jerfevs,  being  Two 
Provinces  united  into  One  Government.  1  hey  he  from  Thirty-nine  to 
Forty-one  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  Seventy-four  to  Seventv- 
five  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  In  length 
One  hundred  and  Fifty  Miles,  in  breadth  in  fome  Places  about  One 
hundred.  Bounded  on  the  North  by  New  York,  on  the  Eaft  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  South  by  Delawar  Bay,  on  the  Weil  by  Penfvlvania. 
This  Situation,  and  their  having  on  all  Sides  either  the  Sea  or  cultivated 

h  la  the  difturbed  State  of  our  Affairs  during  the  latter  Pat  t  of  James  the  Firft,  and  the  Whole 
of  his  Son  Charles  the  Firft's  Reign,  the  Swedes  intruded  themfelves  into  a  Part  of  this  Country, 
and  were  foon  followed  by  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  ui.ited.  The  Civil  War  in  England  gave 
the  latter  an  Opportunity  of  eftablifhing  a  regular  Colony  under  the  Direction  and  at  the-  E.c- 
pence  of  the  Weft  India  Company,  to  whom  the  States  General  granted  what  they  were  pleafed 
to  flile  the  New  Netherlands.  The  Frglifh  always  kept  up  their  Claim,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  fettled  a  Part  of  Long  Iflahd.  After  the  Reftoration,  King  Charles  granted  this 
Country  to  James  Duke  of  York,  and  a  Squadron  with  a  fmall  Body  of  Land  Forces  was  fent  to 
reduce  it.  The  Dutch  Governor  Stuyvefant  vould  have  defended  himfelf,  but  the  Inhabitants 
finding  that  thej  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  Properties,  fubmitted  and  forced  him  to  furren- 
der.  The  Articles  of  Capitulation  were  figned  Aug.  27,  1664.  In  the  Second  War  the  Dutch  re- 
covered this  Country  as  eafily  as  they  loft  it,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Wcftminfcer  it  was  exchanged 
for  Surinam.  The  City  of  New  York  is  feated  in  41°.  42'.  North  Lat.  The  Road  before  if, 
though  incoirm  ided  with  Ice  in  very  hard  Winters,  is  notwithstanding  always  open.  This  with 
other  Circumftances,  fome  of  which  are  mentioned  iu  the  Text,  renders  it  a  Place  of  great  Re- 
fort  and  very  extenfive  Commerce.  They  export  to  the  Weft  Indies,  Bread,  Pens,  Rye,  Meal, 
Indian  Corn,  Hoifes,  bheep,  Beef,  Pork,  and  at  lead  Eighty  thoufand  Ban  els  of  Floor ;  their 
Rctn:  s  are  Rum,  Sugar,  and  Melafles.  They  lend  Provilions  to  the  Spanifh  Main.  They  have 
a  confiderable  Share  in  the  Logwood  Trade,  Wheat,  Flour,  Indian  Corn,  and  Lumber  they  fend 
to  Lifbcn  and  Madeira.  They  have  alfo  a  Correfpc  udence  with  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  and 
fend  large  Quantities  of  Flax  Seed  to  Ireland.  The  Total  of  their  Exports,  A.  D.  1769, 
amounted  to  246,522  1.  In  the  (ucceeding  Year  the  Ships  entered  inwards  were  196,  Sloops 
431  ;  cleared  outwards  Ships  ibS,  Sloops  424. 

Countries, 
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Countries,  accounts  for  the  Mildnefs  of  the  Climate,  which  is  equally 
ferene  and  pleafant.  The  Soil  is  almoSt  every-where  deep  and  fertile, 
producing  vaft  Quantities  of  excellent  Wheat  and  all  other  Kinds  of  Grain 
in  Abundance,  a  Variety  ot  rich  Fruits,  fine  Timber  Trees  fit  for  building, 
prodigious  Quantities  of  Cattle  of  all  Sorts.  Abounding  alfo  in  Copper 
and  Iron  Ores,  which  are  very  rich.  The  Inhabitants  live  here  much  at 
their  Eafe,  and  with  little  Labour,  enjoying  not  only  all  the  NecefTaries 
but  moil  of  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  from  whence  this  Country  hath  been 
not  improperly  ftiled  the  Garden  of  America.  It  is  a  Royal  Government, 
the  Governor  being  affifted  by  a  Council  of  Twelve  which  compofe  the 
Upper  Houfe,  as  the  Representatives  of  the  People  do  the  Lower  Houfe  of 
Alfembly,  and  are  in  Number  Twenty-four.  In  Eaft  Jerfey  the  Capital  is 
Perth  Amboy,  which  hath  a  fine  Port,  notwithstanding  which  Elizabeth 
Town  is  much  larger.  In  Weft  Jerfey  they  have  Two  Ports,  Burlington  and 
Salem.  The  Commodities  of  the  Jerfey s  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  New 
York,  and  the  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  Sixty  thoufand1. 

Pensylvania  is  a  Province  granted. by  King  Charles  the  Second  with 
an  additional  Grant  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn  the  Son  of 
Sir  William  Penn  a  famous  Admiral,  and  in  great  Credit  with  them  both. 
William  Penn  was  in  Principle  a  Quaker,  a  Gentleman  of  a  mod  amiable 
and  benevolent  Difpofition,  as  appears  from  the  Constitutions  he  gave  to 
this  Colony  which  became  very  flourishing  in  his  own  Time,  and  chiefly 
sthrough  his  judicious  Regulations.     He  derived  his  Authority  from  the 

1  The  Duke  of  York  as  Proprietor  of  the  Province  Lift  mentioned,  by  a  Deed,  dated  the  24th 
of  June  1664,  granted  the  Southern  Part  of  it  to  Sir  George  Carteret  and  Lord  Berkeley  of  Strat- 
tun,  which  Part  was  called  New  Jerfey.  Ten  Years  after  this  the  Two  Lords  Proprietors,  with 
the'confent  of  the  Duke,  divided  this  Country  into  Eaft  Jerfey  under  Sir  George  Carteret,  and 
Weft  Jerfey  under  Lord  Berkeley.  The  Duke  of  York  notwithftanding  this  refumed  for  a  fhort 
Space  the  Government  of  Weft  Jerfey,  but  by  a  new  Deed  in  the  Year  16S0,  revived  and  con- 
firmed the  former  Divifion,  by  which  Weft  Jerfey  was  reftored  to  Lord  Berkeley.  Thefe  Pro- 
prietors afterwards  afligned  their  Rigbts  to  others,  and  the  Inhabitants  frequently  falling  out 
with  the  Governors  they  fentover,  and  the  Affignees  of  the  original  Proprietors  difagreeingamongft 
themfelves,  the  latter  by  a  folemn  Aft,  April  17th  1702,  refigned  both  Provinces  to  the  Queen, 
referving  however  the  Property  ia  the  Soil,  &c.  Since  this  Period  it  hath  been  a  Royal  Govern- 
ment, though  fometimes  the  fame  Perfon  hath  been  Governor  of  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys. 
It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  a  great  Part  of  their  Trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Way  of  New 
York,  to  which  we  mult  alfo  add,  that  Part  of  it  is  now  carried  through  the  Channel  of 
1  lelphia,  which  will  account  for  what  we  have  to  fay  farther.  The  Exports,  A.  D.  1769, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  2531  1.  all  for  the  Britifh  or  foreign  Weft  Indies.  In  A.  D.  1770, 
there  were  entered  inwards  Two  Ships  and  41  Sloops;  cleared  outwards  Two  Ships  and  47 
bioops. 

Crown  j 
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Crown ;    the  Soil    he  purchafed   fairly   from   the  Natives,    cherifhing  and 
protecting  the  Indians,  who  in   return  lived  peaceably  ded  with 

his  People.  In  regard  to  Religion  he  eftablimed  a  mod:  comprehenfive 
Toleration,  and  in  reference  to  civil  Liberty,  left  as  much  of  it  with  the 
People  as  was  confident  with  their  Peace  and  Safety.  The  Whole  of  the 
Country  extends  from  Thirty-nine  to  Forty-two  Degrees  Morth  Latitude, 
and  from  Seventy-four  to  Seventy-eight  Degrees  Longitude  Weft  from 
London.  In  length  about  Three  hundred  Miles,  very  different  in  point  of 
breadth,  in  fome  Places  One  hundred,  in  others  not  more  than  Forty. 
Bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Territory  of  the  Five  '  ttions,  on  the  Eaft 
by  Delawar  River,  on  the  South  and  Weil  by  Maryland.  The  Climate, 
like  that  of  New  York,  colder  than  ours  in  the  Winter,  and  hotter  in  the 
Summer.  The  Soil  deep  and  rich,  differing  from  the  adjacent  Countries 
in  this,  that  it  abounds  in  Lime-ftone  and  Gravel.  The  Produce  is  much 
the  fame  with  New  York,  Grain  and  Pulfe  oH  all  Sorts  and  in  great  Per- 
fection, Variety  of  fine  Fruits,  great  Plenty  of  Timber,  with  much  Iron  and 
Copper  Ore.  The  Capital  is  Philadelphia,  a  noble,  regular,  well-built 
pleafant  Place,  fituated  between  Two  navigable  Rivers,  Schoolkill  and  De- 
lawar, Ships  of  considerable  Burden  coming  to  the  Quays  by  both.  The 
Country  is  full  of  large  Towns,  and  well  cultivated  to  a  great  Extent. 
The  Proprietor  when  Resident  is  Governor;  if  he  appoints  a  Deputy,  that 
Deputy  mull  be  approved  by  the  Crown.  He  is  aiiifted  by  a  Council,  and' 
the  People  are  re  pre  fen  ted  in  theirAffemblies.  For  the  Three  lower  Counties, 
Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sufiex,  lying  along  the  River  Delawar,  which  were 
added  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Grant,  have  an  Affembly  of  their  own, 
They  extend  from  North  to  South  One  hundred  and  Twenty  Miles,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  about  Forty.  The  Commerce  of  the  Inhabitants  is  very 
extenfive  throughout  America  and  to  Europe;  the  People  frugal  and 
induftrious,  and  their  Numbers  in  the  whole  Colony,  if  we  may  depend - 
upon  fome  late  Calculations,  between  Two  and  Three  hundred  thoufand  ■*• 

Maryland.. 

k  The  Grant  from  King  Charles* II.  of  Penfylvania,  for  fo  it  is  friled  in  that  Grant,  beaw  Date 
the  4th  March  1680.  The  Duke  of  York  by  a  Deed  of  Sale  dated  the  24th  Auguft,  A.  D. 
1683,  difpofes  to  him  the  Town  and  County  of  Ncwcaftle,  which  ns  Part  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands was  in  the  Duke's  Grant ;  and  by  another  Deed  bearing  the  fame  Date  he  yields  to  him  the 
Counties  oi  Kent  and  Suflex,  the  Three  upper  Counties  which  compofe  Penfylvania  proper,  viz. . 
Philadelphia,  Buckingham,  and  Chefter.  Thefe  produce  immeufe  Quantities  of  Grain,  Hemp, 
Flax,  &c.  The  lower  Counties  abound  in  Black  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Hogs.  This  enables  them 
to  export  prodigious  Quantities  of  Provifions  of  all  Kinds  to  the  Britifh,  French,  and  Dutch 
I  (lands  in  America,  they  likewife  trade  in  other  Articles  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina, 
They  carry  Corn,  Beef,  Pork,  Strong  Beer,  and  Spirits  to  Newfoundland.  They  have  likewife  an 
annual  Intercourfe  with  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  Azores  Iflands  ;  and  carry  Corn  and  F iih  from  , 
Newfoundland  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  bring  Furs,  Peltry,  Naval  Stores,  Hemp,  and  Flax  to 
Great  Britain  aud  Ireland.     They  deal  alfo  in  Ship-tuikiing  for  Sale  to  the  Amount  of  fevetal 
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Maryland  received  that  Name  in  Honour  of  Henrietta  Maria  the 
Confort  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  who  made  a  Grant  of  this  Country, 
with  very  extraordinary  Powers,  to  Lord  Baltimore.  It  lies  betweenThirty- 
eight  and  Forty  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  Longitude  from  Seventy- 
four  to  Seventy-eight  Degrees  Weft  from  London.  It  is  in  Length  about 
One  hundred  and  Forty  Miles,  but  not  quite  fo  much  in  Breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Penfylvania  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  lower  Counties 
of  the  fame  Colony,  and  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  South  by  Chefapeak 
Bay;  on  the  Weft  by  the  River  Potowmack,  and  the  Province  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Climate  may  well  be  ftiled  mild  and  plealant,  for  though  the 
Winters  are  cold  they  are  fhort,  and  the  Heat  of  their  Summers  is 
tempered  by  cool  Breezes  from  the  Bay  before-mentioned,  which  is  One  of 
the  fineft  in  the  World.  The  Country,  except  towards  the  North,  is  in 
general  a  flat  open  Plain  of  a  deep  rich  Soil  and  very  fertile.  It  produces 
.Grain  of  all  Sorts,  rich  Fruits  of  different  Kinds,  Timber,  Hemp,  Flax, 
and  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  there  is  great  Plenty  of  Iron  Ore.  The 
Staple  of  this  Country  is  Tobacco,  of  which  hitherto  they  have  raifed 
immenie  Quantities,  though  fome  fay  their  Lands  begin  to  wear  out,  which 
obliges  them  to  keep  great  Numbers  of  Cattle  for  the  Sake  of  Manure. 
They  likewife  export  Lumber,  Naval  Stores,  &c.  The  Situation  of  this 
Country  and  the  Nature  of  its  Staple  prevent  the  Building  of  Towns  ;  for 
the  Plantations  lying  on  the  Banks  of  their  numerous  navigable  Rivers, 
their  Veffels  come  up  to  the  Planters  Doors,  and  their  Tobacco's  are  con- 
lequently  laden  without  Trouble.  Their  Cuftomhoules  are  on  the  Rivers 
Pocomocke,  Chefter,  Patuxint,  and  the  North  Side  of  Potomack.  They 
have  however  One  Town,  Annapolis,  which  is  the  Seat  of  Government,, 
and  though  imall  is  one  of  the  faireft  and  beft  built  in  America.  The 
Number  of  Inhabitants  exceeds  One  hundred  Thoufand,  of  which 
however  Three  Fifths  are  Negro  Slaves,  the  Remainder  Whites,  who  live 
in  general  much  .at  their  Eafe  !. 

Virginia 

Thourand  Tons  yearly.  Their  Exports,  A.  D.  1769,  amounted  to  453,419  1.  In  order  to  (hew 
the  amazing  Increafe  of  this  Colony,  it  may  he  not  amifs  to  obferve  that  in  A.  D.  1748  there 
entered  inwards  in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  62  Ship?,  291  Sloops  ;  cle  red  outwards  64  Ships,  217 
Sloops.  Whereas  A.  D.  1770  there  enteied  inwards  398  Ships,  40S  Sloops ;  cleared  outwards 
413  Ships,  Sioops  407. 

_  '  The  Patent  which  had  been  promifed  to  Sir  George  Calvert  of  this  Part  of  what  was  then 
filled  Virginia  was  punted  to  his  Son  Cacilius,  cieated  Lord  Baltimore,  and  bears  date  20th  of 
June  ^632.  He  fent  over  his  Brother  Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  with  Two  hundred  Gentlemen  and 
Perfons  of  fome  Property  to  fettle  there.  His  Son  Charles  Calvert  was  afterwards  Governor  for 
near  20  Years,  and  under  their  Administration  the  Colony  flourifhed  exceedingly.  They  made 
themfelves  fo  acceptable  to  the  Indians  at  their  firft  Coming,  that  they  yielded  to  them  half,  and 
as  loon  as  their  Harveft  was  over,  their  whole  Town,  and  this- good  Undcrftanding  conftantly 
iubfifted.    By  Means  of  a  general  Toleration  of  all  Chriftians,  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  was 

much 
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Virginia  received   its  Name  from  Queen   Elizabeth,   and   hath  been 
confidered  as  the  Mother  of  all  our  Colonies  on    the  Continent.     It  lies 
from  the  Latitude  of  Thirty-fix  Degrees  to   fomewhat  more  than  Forty 
North  ;  in  Longitude  from  Seventy-four  to  Eighty  or  Eighty-one  Degrees 
Welt  from  London.    Its  length  is  incertain,  but  in  breadth  Two  hundred 
Miles.      On  the  North  it  is  bounded  by  Maryland  ;   on   the   Eaft  by  the 
River  Potowmack,    Chefapeak   Bay,    and   the   Atlantic  Ocean ;    on   the 
South  by  Carolina,  and  on  the  Weft  by  feveral  Ridges  of  Mountains,  be- 
tween which   many  Plantations    and   back  Settlements  have   been  made. 
The  Climate  may  be  efteemed  temperate.     The  Spring  begins  early  in  the 
Month  of  April,   the  Weather  continues  moderately  warm  to  the  End  of 
June,   July    and  Auguft  are  very    hot,  with   terrible  Claps  of  Thunder, 
which  however    feldom   do  any  Mifchief,   the   Rains   come   on   in  Sep- 
tember, and  they  have  Four  Months  of  Winter,  but  hardly  One  Month  of 
very  cold  Weather.    The  Face  of  the  Country  is  for  about  One  hundred 
Miles   from   the   Sea  very  fiat,   but  farther  up   there   are   many  pleafant 
Hills  and  rich  Vallies.     The  Soil   is  as  various   as  in  Britain,   but  almoft 
every  where  fertile,  and  a  great  Part  of  it  luxuriant.     In  its   Bowels  are 
found  Iron,  Lead,  and  Copper  Ores,  and  fome  fay  richer  Metals ;  Pig  and 
Bar  Iron  and  fome  Copper  are  brought  hither.       There  is  alfo  Antimony, 
many  fine  Clays  and  Ochres.     The  natural  Productions  are   many  and 
valuable  in  their  Kinds,  Maize,  Silk  Grafs  as  fine  as  Flax  and  tougher 
than  Hemp,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other  fine  Fruits,  Timber  of  dif- 
ferent  Kinds    and    of  the  beft   Sorts  very  large,  Abundance  of  valuable 
Drugs,   and  Materials  for  Dyeing.     Befides  thefe  all   Kinds  of  European 
Grain  grow  in  the  higheft  Perfection,  as   alfo  Roots  and  Vegetables  of 
every  Sort ;  Cattle,  Sheep,  Deer,  and  Hogs,  the  latter  in  fuch  Plenty  that 
they  are  never  mentioned  in  Inventories,  as  if  their  Numbers  rendered  them 
of  no  Value.     The  great  Staple  is  Tobacco,  chiefly  the  fweet-fcented,  the 
fineft  and  moft  valuable  in  the  World.  There  is  no  Country  better  watered, 
as  may  appear  from  the  Four'  great  Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Weft  Side 
of  Chefapeak   Bay.     The  moft  Northern  of  thefe  is  Potowmack,  navi- 
gable Two  hundred  Miles,  in  moft  Places  Seven,  in  fome  Places  Nine  Miles 

much  increafed.  The  Government  is  now  on  much  the  fame  Plan  with  the  Reft,  for  the  De- 
puty Governor,  though  appointed  by  the  Proprietor,  muft  be  approved  of  by  the  Crown.  He 
hath  a  Council  and  an  Afiembly,  but  the  Laws  made  therein  are  not  tranfmittcd  to  En3land. 
The  Culture  of  Tobacco  made  Negroes  neceflary  ;  this  is  of  a  particular  Kind  called  Orocnolio, 
or  as  fome  write  it  Aranokoe,  which  is  hotter  than  what  is  made  in  Virginia,  and  lefs  acceptable 
here,  but  fells  better  in  the  Eaftern  and  Northern  Farts  of  Europe.  The  Inhabitants  carry  on  a 
confiderable  Trade  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  Southern  Parts  of  Europe,  the  French  and 
Britifh  Well  Indies,  and  the  Continent  of  America.  They  have  alfo  fome  Intercourfe  with  the 
Coafts  of  Africa.  The  Total  of  their  Exports,  A.  D.  1769,  amounted  to  350,097  1.  In  A.  D. 
1770,  there  were  entered  inwards  Ships  205,  Sloops  197  ;  cleared  outwards,  Ships  228,  Sloops 
172. 
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in  breadth.  Rapahannock  is  the  next,  and  a  very  fine  River.  York  River, 
called  by  the  Indians  Pomonky,  and  the  moft  Southern.  James  River,  which 
is  Two  Miles  wide,  and  navigable  for  about  Fourfcore  Miles.  Befides  thefe 
there  are  many  fmaller  Streams,  which  afford  fuch  Conveniences  for 
{hipping  their  Tobacco's,  that  Plantations  are  formed  upon  moft  of  them, 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  Town  in  this  fine  Province,  except  Williamfburg, 
which  is  not  very  large,  though  the  Governor  refides  there,  and  a  Col- 
lege hath  been  erected  for  the  Inftruction  of  Youth.  This  Colony  is  di- 
vided into  between  Twenty  and  Thirty  Counties,  the  largeft  containing 
Two  hundred  Thoufand,  the  fmalleft  Thirty  thoufand  Acres.  The  Num- 
ber of  Inhabitants,  Negroes  and  Slaves  included,  are  upwards  of  One 
hundred  and  Fifty  thoufand  m. 

These  Countries  confidered  in  the  Light  of  Colonies,  contain  in  them 
fuch  Numbers  of  People,  as  renders  it  of  great  Importance  to  Britain  to 
direct  their  Application   to  fuch  Objects,  as  may  be  equally  beneficial   to 

m  The  making  a  Settlement  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  was  a  Project  of  the  great  Sir 
"Walter  Raleigh,  for  the  carrying  of  which  into  Execution  himfelf  and  lbme  other  Perfons 
of  Diftinclion  were  aflbciated  in  a  Charter,  dated  the  25th  of  March  1584.  The  Queen  gave 
the  Country  the  Name  of  Virginia,  but  the  Firft  Settlement  was  made  or  rather  attempted 
in  a  Part  of  the  Country  which  is  now  called  Carolina.  The  Firft  Entrance  into  what 
is  now  called  Virginia,  was  A.  D.  1606,  and  the  Firft  Settlement  made  in  James's  River. 
For  the  Support  of  this  Colony  a  Company  was  ere^led,  the  neceffary  Expence  being  too 
great  to  be  fupported  by  private  Perfons.  But  Mifunderftandings  happening  and  the  Planters 
complaining  of  great  Hardfliips,  King  Charles  the  Firft  diffolved  the  Company  in  1626,  and  di- 
rected the  public  Concerns  to  be  managed  by  a  Governor,  Council,  and  AfTembly.  The  En- 
trance into  Chefapeak  Ray  is  between  Caps  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  through  a  Strait  of  about 
Seven  Leagues  in  Breadth,  but  the  Bay  is  wider  within.  It  runs  Northward  upwards  of  Two 
hundred  Miles,  and  i3  navigable  for  large  VelTels  almoft  to  its  Head,  being  One  of  the  largeft, 
moft  beautiful,  and  fafeft  Harbours  in  the  World.  The  Rivers  that  fall  into  it  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Text,  and  the  Tracts  of  Land  between  them  are  ftiled  Necks.  That  between  Potow- 
mack,  and  Rapahannock,  is  called  the  Northern  Neck,  and  is  the  Property  of  Lord  Fairfax,  who 
refides  there  at  prefent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Colony  might  furnith  many  ufeful  Commodities 
to  the  Mother  Country,  fuch  as  Hemp,  Flax,  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine,  and  other  naval  Stores,  if 
the  Inhabitants  were  not  more  inclined  to  Tobacco,  for  which  the  Soil  of  this  and  its  Sifter  Pro- 
vince is  by  far  the  fitteft  in  America.  The  Fear  that  it  will  be  worn  out  forms  not  to  be  well 
founded,  for  the  very  fined  Tobacco  is  not  produced  from  the  richeft  Land,  but  owes  the  Excel- 
lence of  its  Flavour  to  a  proper  Choice  in  the  Seed  and  fkilful  Management.  Befides  this  the  No- 
tion entertained  by  fome,  as  if  the  Exportation  of  late  Years  of  con'iderable  Cargoes  of  Wheat 
from  Virginia  amounted  to  a  Proof  that  their  Lands  will  no  longer  bear  Tobacco,  is  at  leaff, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  manifeft  Miftake ;  the  Cafe  being  in  fact  no  more  than  this ;  when 
they  find  their  Ground  begins  to  Fail,  they  take  a  Crop  of  Wheat,  perhaps  another  of  Oats,  they 
then  fallow  it,  next  by  Cowpenning  manure  it,  and  by  this  Method  render  it  fit  to  produce 
Tobacco  again,  The  Trade  therein  hath  been  for  about  Forty  Years  paft  under  the  moft  excel- 
lent Regulation  with  refpe<ft  to  the  Public  as  well  as  the  Planters.  It  is  computed  that  they  ex- 
port from  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  Seventy  to  Ninety  thoufand  Hoglheads  annually,  which 
is  a  prodigious  Benefit  to  the  Revenue  aud  the  Nation.  Their  Exports  A.  D.  1769  amounted 
10728,928!.  In  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered  inwards  296  Ships  ;  Sloops  317;  cleared 
•inwards  Ships  298,  Sloops  306. 
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themfelves,  and  to  their  Mother  Country.  With  this  View  the  Staples 
they  have  mould  be  encouraged  conftantly,  attentively,  and  vigoroufly. 
Thole  that  have  not  been  hitherto  attempted,  but  which  have  a  vifible 
Probability  of  Succefs  if  they  were,  mould  be  likewife  brought  forward 
by  every  Means  pofTible.  New  Staples  luitable  to  their  different  Soils 
and  Climates  fhould,  if  practicable,  be  gradually  introduced.  Thefe  Mea- 
fures  fleadily  and  fkilfully  purlued  muft  have  Confequences  exceedingly 
favourable  to  the  public  Profperity,  as  they  could  not  fail  of  exciting, 
and  ofcourfe  extending  Cultivation  Abroad,  and  promoting  by  a  Supply  of 
a  great  Variety  of  raw  Materials,  Manufactures  at  Home.  With  thefe  few 
and  fhort  but  weighty  and  falutary  Obfervations,  we  will  clofe  the  prefent 
Section,  and  proceed  to  the  Confideration  of  thofe  Colonies  on  the  fame 
Continent  that  lie  to  the  South  ". 

■  The  Propofitions  infilled  on  in  the  Text  are  by  no  means  either  new  or  lingular.  They 
were  long  fince  advanced  by  very  judicious  Perfons,  and  which  is  more  to  the  Purpofe  they  were, 
though  in  fome  meafure  felf-evident,  long  canvafied  in  Speculation,  before  any  Attempt  was 
made  to  carry  them  into  Execution,  when  this  was  done  they  were  found  in  fome  Inftances  to 
anfwer,  and  the  good  Effects  of  bounties  being  confirmed  by  Experience,  their  Utility  was  cou- 
fefled.  If  in  fubfequent  Cafes  they,  have  not  been  fo  fuccefsful,  this  is  no  Proof  they  will 
never  become  fo.  Accidents  may  intervene  to  prevent  their  Operation  for  a  Time,  and  yet  not  de- 
firoy  their  Force.  This  however  is  undoubtedly  a  good  Argument  for  Enquiry,  that  if  fuch 
Impediments  can  be  difcovered  they  may  be  removed.  But  the  principal  Points  to  be  considered 
are  the  Importance  of  the  Object  to  the  Public,  and  the  PoiTibility  of  its  being  attained,  for  if 
thefe  are  certain,  all  Obftacles  are  to  be  overcome.  Caution  and  Occonomy  in  refpedf.  to  great 
Enterprizes  are  requifite  to  private  Men,  but  Parlimony  may  be  detrimental  to  a  Nation,  more 
cfpecially  where  the  Expences  paid  by  One,  are  received  by  another  Part  of  its  Subje&s,  and 
where  the  End  propofed  will  vifibly  redound  to  the  Profit  of  both. 


SECT.     II. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Southern  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  viz.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Eaft  Florida, 
and  Weji  Florida,  as  alfo  of  the  Bahama  and  of  the  Bermudas  IJlands. 

THE  Province  of  Carolina  was  taken  out  of  what  in  our  old  Writers 
is  called  South  Virginia,  by  a  Charter  granted  by  King  Charles  the 
Second,  from  whom  it  received  its  Name,  to  certain  Lords  Proprieiors.  It  is 
fince  the  Surrender  of  this  Charter  divided  into  Two  Governments.  Tha 
Firft  of  thefe  is  North  Carolina,    in  the   Latitude  from  Thirty-tour  to 

4  O  2  Thirty -lis 
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Thirty-fix  Degrees  Thirty-three  Minutes  North,  its  Longitude  Seventy- 
fix  Decrees  Weft  from  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Virginia  j  on 
the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  South  by  South  Carolina;  and  on  the 
Weft  its  Boundaries  cannot  well  be  affigned.  In  length  there  is  upwards 
of  Three  hundred  Miles  fettled,  in  breadth  about  One  hundred  and  Fifty. 
The  Climate  is  temperate,  the  Air  pure,  thin,  and  ferene,  the  Summers 
warm,  the  Winters  ihort,  in  which  the  Weather  is  fometimes  very  cold, 
but  this  lafts  only  a  few  Days.  The  greateft  Inconvenience  to  which  the 
Inhabitants  are  expofed  is  Thunder,  which  however  rarely  does  any  Mif- 
chief.  The  Soil  is  various,  and  the  Face  of  the  Country  finely  diverfi- 
fied  with  pleafant  Hills,  large  Vales,  fine  Rivers,  and  the  different  Sorts 
of  Ground  render  it  fit  for  all  Kinds  of  Ufes.  Corn  of  all  Sorts,  the 
richeft  Fruits,  a  vaft  Variety  of  Vegetables,  wide  Paftures  abounding  with 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Deer,  Horfes,  &c.  render  it  very  rich  and  pleafant, 
though  with  very  indifferent  Culture.  As  it  lies  in  the  Midft  of  the 
temperate  Zone,  we  may  fafely  credit  thefe  Accounts,  and  perhaps  fee  no 
juft  Grounds  to  queftion  the  Truth,  or  at  leaft  the  Probability  of  their 
Conjectures,  who  fuggeft  that  Almonds,  Dates,  and  Olives,  might  be 
planted  here  with  juft  Hopes  of  their  thriving  as  well  as  any  where.  At 
all  Events  the  Experiment  might  be  very  eafily  made,  and  at  a  fmall 
Expence.  There  are  no  great  Towns,  and  except  the  River  Fear  or  Cla- 
rendon River  they  have  none  navigable  for  Veffels  of  above  Fourfcore 
Tons,  but  there  are  many  fine  Sounds  and  fair  Inlets,  the  mod  remark- 
able of  which  are  Currituk,  Roanoake,  Bath  Town,  Beaufort,  and  Brunf- 
wick.  Their  principal  Exports  are  Peltry,  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine, 
Timber,  and  to  the  Weft  India  Iflands  Lumber  and  Provifions.  They 
likewife  grow  fome  Rice  and  Tobacco,  which  is  fent  through  Virginia. 
This  Province,  though  long  neglected,  is  now  in  a  very  thriving  Con- 
dition, and  the  Number  of  People,  as  to  which  we  can  fay  nothing  with 
Certainty,  is  daily  increafing  by  frequent  Emigrations  from  Europe  ». 

South 

a  The  Firfl:  Charter  granted  by  King  Charles  the  Second  to  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
Others,  was  dated  27th  March  1663  The  Second  Charter  was  in  1665.  The  Form  of  Go- 
vernment was  in  many  Refpefts  different  from  that  of  other  Colonies.  The  Lords  Proprietors 
had  a  Power  of  conferring  Honours,  though  not  with  the  fame  Titles  as  in  England,  and  they 
accordingly  made  Landgraves  and  Cu(flquf:s  But  through  internal  Ditlurbances,  and  the  ex- 
ternal Preflure  of  an  Indian  War,  the  Heirs  and  Afligns  of  the  original  Proprietors  found  it  ex- 
pedient^  to  furrender  their  Charter,  A.  D.  1728.  {the  late  Earl  oi  Granville  excepted)  fince 
which  it  hath  been  divided  into  Two  Provinces,  each  of  which  is  a  Royal  Government.  The 
Firft  Englilh  Settlement  on  the  Continent  was  at  Roanoake  now  in  this  Province,  which  being 
deferted  there  is  a  Tradition  in  refpeft  to  the  poor  People  left  there,  that  they  intermarried 
with  the  Indians,  fome  of  whom  even  to  this  Time  are  proud  of  their  Defcent.  The  dif- 
ferent Sorts  of  Land  in  this  Country,  and  the  Excellence  of  its  Climate  render  it  fit  for  a  great 
Variety  of  Improvements,  many  of  which  already  have,  and  others  certainly  will  take  Place. 

Ainongft 
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South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  fruitful  Countries  in 
America.  Jt  lies  from  the  Latitude  of  Thirty-two  to  Thirty-five  Degrees 
North,  and  in  Longitude  from  Seventy-nine  to  Eighty-feven  Degrees  Weft 
from  London,  including  the  moft  diftant  Plantations.  The  Length  is  very 
incertain,  the  Breadth  about  Two  hundred  Miles.  The  Climate  is  tempe- 
rate or  rather  warm.  The  Air  in  general  pure  and  ferene,  but  the  Weather 
ftrangely  inconftant,  the  Extremes  of  Heat  and  Cold  being  felt  not  only  in 
different  Seafons,  but  varying  fometimes,  and  that  very  considerably  in  the 
Space  of  a  Day.  The  Country  from  the  Sea  Coaft  for  upwards  of  an 
Hundred  Miles  is  a  vaft  Plain  interfperfed  with  Woods,  and  interfered 
by  many  fine  Rivers.  The  Soil  towards  the  Sea  Coaft  is  fandy  and  light, 
Northwards  the  Country  rifes,  and  the  Weather  is  more  fettled.  There 
are  many  natural  Lawns,  or  as  they  call  them  Savannahs  ;  their 
Swamps  have  commonly  a  Clay  Bottom,  this  renders  them  exceedingly  fit 
for  Rice,  as  their  light  fandy  Soil  is  well  adapted  to  Indigo.  The  Firft 
Plantations  being  made  near  the  Sea  the  worft  Land  is  already  well  im- 
proved, what  lies  behind  is  fit  for  any  and  every  Thing.  They  have  Grain 
of  all  Kinds,  and  Vegetables  in  the  higheft  Perfection.  Oranges,  Le- 
mons, and  other  rich  Fruits,  ufeful  Timber  of  various  Kinds,  and  in 
their  Paftures  immenfe  Quantities  of  Cattle  of  all  Sorts.  On  the  Sides  of  the 
Rivers  there  are  very  rich,  deep,  and  ftrong  Lands,  producing  as  fine  andgood 
Hemp  as  any  in  the  World;  and  which  might  be  certainly  by  proper 
Encouragement  brought  hither  in  large  Quantities.  There  are  befides 
large  Trails  of  hilly  Ground  in  the  interior  Part,  of  the  Province,  which 
in  the  Opinion  of  competent  Judges  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  Culture 
of  Vines,  in  which,  if  undertaken  with  Vigour,  and  profecuted  with  Skill 
and  Perfeverance,  there  is  little  Reafon  to  doubt  of  Succefs.  Their  Exports 
confift  of  Rice,  Indigo,  Naval  Stores,  Lumber,  and  Provifions.  The  Sea 
Coaft  is  about  Seventy  Leagues  in  Extent,  the  River  of  Winyaw  hath  a 
Channel  Twelve  Feet  deep.  Charles  Town,  which  is  the  Capital,  and 
the  Seat  of  Government,  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  and  beft  built  Places  in 
America.  Port  Royal  is  as  fine  a  Harbour  as  any  that  Nature  hath 
made,  exceedingly  well  fituated  and  capable  of  receiving  Ships  of  any 
Size  in  any  Number.  The  Inhabitants  are  amazingly  increafed  of  late 
Years,  infomuch  that  there  are  reckoned  upwards  of  Thirty  thoufand 
Whites,  and  Eighty  thoufand  Negroes.  The  latter  are  lb  well  treated 
by  the  Planters  that  they  had  little  or  no  Occalion  for  any  new  Supplies, 

Amongft  thefe  we  may  reckon  Silk,  for  which  in  all  Refpc&s  there  cannot  be  a  more  favourable 
Situation.  Their  Exports  A.  D.  1769  amounted  to  68,117  1.  In  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered 
inwards  04  Ships,  370  Sloops ;  cleared  outwards  Ships  go,  Sloops  386. 

thofc 
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thofe  born  in  the  Country,  being  fufficient  for  all  the  Purpofes  of  the 
Colony.  But  their  Plantations  being  much  enlarged,  they  have  lately  been 
conftrained  to  admit  freih  Importations  of  Negroes  b. 

Georgia  is  a  Colony  of  about  Forty  Years  ftanding.  It  lies  from 
Thirty  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes  to  Thirty-three  Degrees  of  North  Lati- 
tude, and  from  the  Longitude  of  Eighty  to  Eighty-three  Degrees  Weft  from 
London.  It  was  taken  out  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  original  Bounds 
were  the  River  Savannah  on  the  North,  and  the  River  Alatamaha  on  the 
South  ;  extending  about  Fifty  Miles  between  the  Mouths  of  thefe  Two 
Rivers  on  the  Sea  Side,  but  gradually  widening  within  Land.  As  this 
Province  was  taken  out  of  Carolina  the  Boundaries  were  not  very  accu- 
rately fettled,  an  Inconvenience  not  peculiar  to  this  Colony.  But  after 
the  laft  Peace  his  prefent  Majefty,  by  his  Royal  Proclamation,  fettled  this 
Point  effe&ually,  by  annexing  to  Georgia  all  the  Country  between  the 
River  Alatamaha  and  that  of  St.  Mary,  which  laft  is  declared  to  be  the 
Northern  Limit  of  the  New  Province  of  Eaft  Florida.  On  the  North 
it  is  bounded  by  Carolina;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  South 
by  the  River  of  St.  Mary,  and  Weft  by  feveral  Indian  Nations.  The  Cli- 
mate is  very  warm,  the  Air  pure  and  ferene,  but  fometimes  expofed  to 
violent  Thunder.  The  Lands  towards  the  Coaft  are  fhallow  and  fandy, 
but  higher  up  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  The  narrow  Limits  of  this 
Colony  have  been  conliderably  extended,  not  by  Incroachments,  much 
lefs  by  Violence,  but  by  fair  Purchaies  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  the 
Inhabitants  live  upon  the  beft  Terms.  The  Improvements  here  were  at 
firft  very  flow,  but  have  been  furprizingly  great  within  thefe  few  Years, 
as  is  evident  from  the  increafed  Value  of  Land,  notwithftanding  the 
Bounds  of  the  Colony  being  fo  much  enlarged.  There  are  Two  Ports, 
Savannah  on  the  River  of  the  fame  Name,  which  is  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  Sunbury.     The  Exports  from  hence  are  Peltry,  Rice,  Indigo, 

b  The  Advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  this  Country  were  forefeen,  aad  fome  of  them 
pointed  out  long  before  they  actually  took  Place,  which  ought  to  render  us  lefs  diffident  in 
refpeft  to  the  Benefits  promifed  from  our  new  Colonies.  Rice  was  introduced  here  a  little  be- 
fore the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century  by  mere  Accident.  Indigo  is  of  a  much  later  Date, 
though  the  Plant  now  moft  cultivated  is  a  Native  of  the  Country.  Both  thefe  Improvements  have 
been  very  wifely  encouraged  from  Home.  The  Firft  by  relaxing  the  Aft  of  Navigation,  and  the 
Second  by  granting  a  Bounty.  Thefe  Staples  fuit  very  well  together,  which  is  a  Matter  of 
great  Confequence.  We  may  however  juftly  entertain  farther  Expectations  from  the  great  Ex- 
tent of  Territory,  the  Nature  of  the  Ciimate,  the  Variety  of  Soils,  and  the  Conveniency  of  Water 
Carriage  through  all  Parts  of  the  Colony.  To  ffiew  the  great  Progrefs  the  Inhabitants  have  made 
in  the  Space  of  Twenty  Years  part  we  (hall  obferve,  that  the  total  Amount  of  their  Exports 
A.  D.  1747  uas  161,365  1.  In  A.  D.  1769,410,2701.  In  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered  in- 
wards 186  Ships,  Sloops  306;  cleared  outwards  Ships  190,  Sloops  302.  The  Tonnage  of  the 
VcfTels  employed  A.  D.  1747  under  9,000.  in  A.  D.  1770  about  30,000. 

Silk, 
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Silk,  Naval  Stores,  Lumber,  Provifions,   &c.    The   Number  of  People 
Seventeen  thousand  Whites  and  Thirteen  thoufand  Negroes  c. 

East  Florida  is  a  large  and  beautiful  Peninfula,  lying  from  the  La- 
titude of  Twenty-five  to  near  Thirty-one  Degrees  North,   and  in  Longi- 
tude from  Eighty-two   to  Eighty-four   Degrees  Weft  from   London.     In 
Length  from  South  to  North  Three  hundred  and  Sixty  Miles,  in  Breadth 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  about  Two  hundred  at  the  Northern  Boundary,  leffen- 
ing  to  about  One  Half  of  that  Space  to  the   South.     It  is  bounded  by  the 
River  of  St.  Mary  on  the  North  ;  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Atlantic  -,  on  the 
South  and  Weft  by  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.     The 
Climate   is    very   temperate  and   healthy,  which   is  attributed   to  its  Si- 
tuation between  Two   Seas,  and  the  Land    and   Sea  Breezes  that  (except 
about  Two  Hours  in  the  Morning)  blow  alternately.     The  Face  of  the 
Country,  except  towards  the  North,  is  generally  flat,   the  Soil  near  the  Sea 
Side  ihallow  and  fandy,  but  within  there  are  Swamps,   Pine  Barrens,  and 
fome  very  rich  Land   on  the  Sides  of  the  Rivers.   The  Whole  is  finely  in- 
terfered by  Rivers  running  fome  into  the   Atlantic,   and  others  into   the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.     It   abounds  with  very  fine  Timber,    fit  for  all    Ufes 
fuch  as  Oak,  Mahogany,  White  and  Red  Pines,  Cedar  of  different  Kinds, 
Pine  Trees  of  a  great  Size,  Mulberries,  &c.      Thefe  Trees  grow  moftly 
at  coniiderable  Diftances,    and   not   in  thick  Woods  as  in  moll  Parts    of 
America,   fo   that    any  Part   of  the  Country  may  be  eafily  cleared.   The 
natural  Produce  is  Maiz  or  Indian  Corn,  which  they  reap  Twice  annually. 
Oranges,   Lemons,  and  other  rich  Fruits  fairer  and  finer  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  Sort  in  Europe.    There  are  alio  Abundance  of  Cattle,  wild  and  tame 
Fowls,  Sea  and  River  Fifti  in  great  Plenty,   the  Produce  expected  from  it 
Rice,  Cotton,   Indigo,    Cochineal,  and   Barilla,    to  which    we  may  add,. 

c  The  fettling  of  Georgia  was  originally  a  Plan  for  providing  an  Afylum  for  the  diflreflcJ, 
to  facilitate  which  the  Crown  gianted  a  Charter  to  feveral  refpeeb.ble  Perfons  as  Truftees 
who  undertook  this  laudabie  Defign  with  great  Vigour  and  public  Spirit,  and  were  generoufly 
ftipportcd  by  private  Donations  and  Parliamentary  Grants.  Yet  after  Twenty  Years  Endeavours 
the  Truftees  found  it  expedient  to  furrender  their  Charter  to  the  Crown  before  it  expired. 
This  was  A.  D.  1752,  fi nee  which  it  hath  been  a  R.l>\  al  Government,  The  good  Effects  of 
this  Change  were  very  quickly  felt,  and  have  btcorr.-  much  more  confpicuous  (ince  the  Accef- 
fion  of  Governor  Wright  who  ftill  prefides  there.  In  1760  the  Colony  confided  of  1,152,000 
Acres.  There  is  now  within  the  Indian  Line  4,579,000  Acres,  and  a  Aill  greater  Augmentation 
with  many  concurrent  Advantages  will  be  made  by  a  frefn  Purchafe  from  the  Indians.  In 
1760  there  were  exported  65,765  Pounds  of  Deer  Skins,  and  A.  D.  1770,  284,840  Pounds. 
In  A.  D.  1760,  3,283  Barrels  of  Rice.  In  A.  D.  1770,  221,029  Barrels.  In  A.  D.  1760, 
11,746  Pounds  of  Indigo.  In  A.  D.  1770,  22,336  Pounds.  The  Total  of  the  Exports 
amounted  A.  D.  1760  to  20,8521.  in  A.  D.  1770  to  99,383!.  In  A.  D  1760  there  were 
7  Ships  and  30  Sloops.  In  A.J).  1770  entered  inwards,  Ships  28,  Sloops  71  ;  ckared  outwards 
Ships  68,  Sloops  119. 

many 
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many  valuable  Drugs  and  rich  Dyes.     As  to  the  Third  of  thefe  Commo- 
dities we  not  only  know  from  Experience  that  it   may  be  raifed,  but  alfo 
that  it  is  fo,  and  with  very  peculiar  Advantages.  In  the  Firft  Place  as  there 
are  no  Frofts  to  the  South  of  St".  Auguftine  capable  of  chilling  the  Roots, 
the   Plant  grows  for  Three  or  Four  Years,  whereas  in  our  other  Colonies 
it  is  fown  annually.     In  the  next  Place  the  Climate  is  fo  favourable   that 
it  may  be  cut  Three  or  Four  Times  in  a  Seafon  ;  and  laftly  it  is  very  perfect 
in  its  Kind,  and  at  leaft  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  the  French.     In  refpect 
to  the  Reft  Time  alone  can  juftify  or  extinguish  our  Expe&ations.  It  mud 
however  be  obferved  that  the  interior  of  this  Country  is  but  little  known, 
and  that  on  the  Weft  Coaft   there  are  many  fmall  Iflands,  or  as  they  are 
ufually  called  Keys,  fome  abfolutely  barren,  others  producing  Mahogany, 
Braziletta,   and  other  hard   Woods   which     have    been    brought    hither 
*from    the    Ifland   of    Providence.      The  Capital    is    St.  Auguftine,    but 
as  to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  we  can  fay  nothing  with  Certainty,  ex- 
cept that  the  Greeks  carried  thither  live  very  comfortably,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Proteftants  from  the  South  of  France,  and  from  different  Parts 
of  Germany  might  here  find  a  Country  very  agreeable  and  capable   of  re- 
warding their  Induftry.     But  exclufive  of  the  Commodities  this  Province 
may  produce,   it    is   of  the   utmoft  Importance  to  Great  Britain    that    it 
fhould  be  fpeedily  and  effectually  fettled  from  the  Nature  of  its  Situation, 
which  in  Time  of  Peace  will  facilitate  a  Trade  with  the  Spaniards  from 
its  Vicinity  to  Cuba,  and  in  Time  of  War,  as  there  is  a  good  Port  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Peninfula,  it  will   be  an  effectual  Check   to  the  Paffage 
of  the  Homeward  bound  Fleets,  by  our  keeping  a  Squadron  there,  which 
the  Country  being  once  tolerably  fettled   might   be  done  with  great  Con- 
venience d. 

d   This  Peninfula,  with  all  the  reft  of  Florida,  was  ceded  in  Perpetuity  to   the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  by  Spain,  in   the  20th   Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris   A.  D.  1763.    As  to  the 
Wholefomnefs  of  the  Country  the  Spanifh  Writers  ancient  and  modern  equally  agree.     Several 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  AugulVme  when  it  furrendered  were  from  90  to  99  Years  of  Age. 
The   Ninth  Regiment  of  his  Majefty's  Forces  remained  there  Twenty  Months  without  lofing  a 
Man.     As  to  the  Temperature   of  the  Air  we  have  been  allured  by  Perfons  who  have  refided 
in  this  Province  feveral  Years,  that  white  People  work  without  Inconvenience  in  the  Field  in  the 
hotteft  Weather.     The  Extent  of  the  Country  hath  been  afcertained  by  a  Survey  to  be  about 
Twelve    Millions  of  Acres.     Eall  Florida  hath  fhared  the  Fate  of  all  new  Settlements,  being 
magnified  by  fome   beyond  Meafure,  and   decried  beyond  Meafure  by  others.     By  Degrees  as 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  in  different  Parts  comes  to  be  known,  we  cannot  doubt  that  molt  of  the 
Articles  mentioned  in  the  Text  will  be  produced  ;   the  very  worft  Lands  being  fitteft  for  Barilla, 
of  which  we  import  great  Quantities  for  the  Soap  and  Glafs  Manufactures.     We  have  as  yet 
110  Cuftom-houfe  Accounts,  but  it  is  well  known  that  conliderable  Quantities  of  Indigo,  excellent 
in  its  Kind,  and  which  fold  at  a  high  Rate,  have  been  already  brought  from  thence  to  the  Amount 
A.  D.  1772  of  upwards  of  Thirty  thoufand  Pounds  Weight  as  I  am  credibly  informed.   In  A  .D. 
1770  there  woe  entered  inwards,  Ships  3,  Sloops  47,  and  cleared  outwards,  Ships  4,  Sloops  48. 

West 
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West  Florida  comprehends  the  Reft  of  the  Country  ceded  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  by  that  of  Spain.  It  lies  from  Twenty-nine 
Degrees  Forty  Minutes  to  Thirty-one  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  in 
Longitude  from  Eighty-five  to  Ninety  Weft  from  London.  The  Length 
may  be  about  Two  hundred  and  Eighty,  and  the  Breadth  about  Eighty 
Miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ;  to  the 
Weftward  by  the  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas  and  the  River  Mif- 
fiffippi  which  the  Indians  call  Metchalippi,  or  the  Father  of  Rivers ;  to 
the  Northward,  by  a  Line  drawn  due  Eaft  from  the  River  Miffiffippi 
in  the  Latitude  of  Thirty-one  Degrees  North  to  the  River  Apalachicola ; 
which  River  is  alio  its  Eaftern  Boundary.  The  Climate  is  very  warm 
and  moift,  more  efpecially  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  and  from  thence  efteemed 
unhealthy,  but  within  Land  the  Climate  is  better.  Immediately  on  the 
Coaft,  and  at  fome  Diftance  from  it  the  Country  is  all  white  Sand,  but 
advancing  inward  the  Soil  is  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile,  affording  Two 
Crops  of  Indian  Corn  annually,  with  very  good  Paftures  well  flocked 
with  Cattle.  Timber  of  all  Sorts  and  fit  for  all  Ufes,  excellent  SalTafras 
and  other  valuable  Drugs,  many  Materials  for  Dyeing,  and  is  very  ca- 
pable of  producing  Cotton,  Indigo,  and  Cochineal.  As  to  the  Two 
Firft  they  were  actually  raifed  by  the  French,  and  confequently  there  can 
be  no  Doubt  about  them.  In  refpect  to  the  Cotton  it  was  very  fine  and 
beautifully  white,  but  fhort,  which  lefiened  its  Value.  In  reference  to  the 
Indigo,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  brighter  than  that  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  therefore  it  is  certainly  our  Intereft  to  cherifli  this  Culti- 
vation. If  by  any  Means  the  laft,  which  it  is  far  from  being  improbable, 
could  be  brought  to  Perfection,  it  would  prove  of  infinite  Advantage  to 
the  Province.  Hitherto  Peltry,  which  they  obtain  from  the  Indians, 
Logwood,  Lumber,  and  the  Balance  of  their  Trade  with  their  Neigh- 
bours for  European  Commodities  is  their  principal  Support,  and  if  our 
laft  Advices  may  be  depended  upon,  the  Colonifts  begin  to  thrive. 
The  neighbouring  Indians,  who  from  their  Hatred  to  the  Spaniards  arc 
well  difpofed  towards  us,  furnifh  the  Inhabitants  with  confiderable  Quan- 
tities of  Peltry,  and  may  be  made  very  ufeful  in  other  Refpects.  There 
are  Two  Ports  in  Weft  Florida,  Penfecola  and  Mobille,  which  carry  on 
fome  Trade  directly  with  London,  and  as  we  have  before  hinted,  have  alio 
fome  Commerce  with  their  Neighbours,  which  may  gradually  turn  to  ac- 
count. This  Province  is  likewife  of  great  Importance,  confidered  as  a 
Frontier,  and  deferves  great  Attention  in  that  Light. 

There  lies  behind  our  Settlements  on  the  Atlantic,  that  is,  between 
them  and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  an  immenfe  Tract  of  Country,  whick 
in  point  of  Climate  and  Soil  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  in  America, 
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which  not  being  hitherto  fettled,  does  not  at  prefent  fall  within  the  Plan  of 
this  Work.  There  are  however  Two  very  numerous  Ranges  of  fmall  Iflands, 
which  having  been  always  looked  upon  as  dependant  upon  North  Ame- 
rica; it  is  therefore  become  requifite  to  fpeak  of  them,  before  we  con- 
clude this  Section  e. 

The  Bahamas,  fo  {tiled  from  the  Indian  Name  of  the  largeft  Ifland  of 
this  Clufter,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Los  Lucayos,  may  be  efteemed  the 
Firft  Fruits  of  the  New  World,  as  Columbus  touched  at  One  of  thefe 
after  a  Voyage  of  near  One  thoufand  Leagues  when  he  difcovered  Ame- 
rica. They  lie  from  Twenty-one  to  Twenty-eight  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude,  and  from  Seventy  to  Seventy-nine  of  Longitude  Weft  from 
London,  ftretching  from  Hifpaniola  towards  Florida.  They  are  many, 
indeed  we  know  not  how  many  in  Number  ;  but  thefe  are  Three  only 
inhabited,  which  are  Providence,  Eleuthera,  and  Harbour  Ifland.  The 
Climate  is  very  temperate,  the  Soil  rich  and  fertile,  but  they  lie  among 
Shoals  and  Rocks,  fo  as  to  be  inacceffible  to  large  Ships,  and  Wrecks 
being  common  the  Inhabitants  are  faid  to  make  no  Scruple  of  turning  them 
to  their  Advantage.  There  are  many  Reafons  why  they  have  not  been 
better  fettled  than  they  are,  though  they  have  at  prefent  a  regular  Go- 
vernment, and  fome  tolerable  Fortifications,  and  without  Doubt  in  the 
Hands  of  honeft  and  induftrious  People  might  be  rendered  of  confiderable 
Value.  They  produce  very  fine  Oranges,  Timber  of  fcveral  Sorts,  more 
vfpecially  a  Kind  of  Red  Wood  valuable  in  Dyeing,  and  very  good  Sugar 
hath  been  railed  upon  them.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  Ifle  of  Provi- 
dence is  very  little  lefs  than  Barbadoes,  that  of  Abaco,  which  is  yet  un- 
fettled,  much  larger,  and  feveral  others  of  the  Size  of  our  Leeward 
Iflands,  and,  alfo  confidering  their  Vicinity  to  Florida,  and  the  Certainty 
there  is  that  Sugar  may  be  raifed  upon  them,  it  may  be  worth  enquiring 

•  The  Limits  of  the  Two  laft  Colonies  are  fettled  in  the  Text,  according  to  the  Royal  Pro- 
«!amation  dated  the  7th  of  October  1763.  The  Troops  fent  to  take  PoiTeffion  arrived  in  the 
»cry  wo-ft  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  were  miferably  accommodated,  the  Spaniih  Forts  being  in 
the  mofl  defpicahle  Condition.  This  was  attended  with  a  Mortality  that  threw  a  Difcredit  on 
the  Province;  but  General  Haldimand  when  he  came  to  Penfecola  made  fitch  Alterations  in  the 
Fort  as  by  letting  in  the  Sea  Breezes,  and  giving  a  free  Communication  to  the  Air,  removed  in 
fome  Meafurc  the  Prejudices  that  had  been  entertained.  We  have  not  as  yet  fu/hciently  ex- 
plored the  different  Pans  of  this  Country,  or  acquired  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  its  natural 
Production,  which  is  an  Inattention  not  peculiar  to  this  Place.  We  have  not  had  Time  to  in- 
troduce any  of  thofe  valuable  Improvements  of  which  the  Soil  and  Climate  are  capable,  and  of 
which  a  very  curious  and  accurate  Account  hath  been  publiihed  by  the  judicious  and  public 
fpirited  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Agunt  for  the  Province,  which  when  properly  confidered  cannot  but 
have  very  beneficial  Effects.  The  total  Exports  from  thence  A.  D.  1  763  amounted  to  10,495  *• 
In  the  fucceeding  Year  to  10,806 1.  In  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered  inwards  in  the  Two 
Forts  of  this  Province,  Ships 9,  Sbops  27.     Cleared  outwards,  Ships  10,  Sloops  31, 
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whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  remove  any  Difficulties  that  may 
lie  in  the  way  of  their  being  regularly  planted.  We  have  not  Room  to 
treat  this  Matter  more  at  large,  but  poffibly  thefe  Hints  may  prove  fuf- 
ficient  from  the  great  Changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  Poffeffions  of 
Princes  in  this  Part  of  the  World,  to  draw  fuch  an  Attention  to  thefe 
Ifles,  as  may  render  them  a  Benefit  rather  than  a  Difgrace  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  they  hitherto  have  been  and  are  like  to  continue,  fo  long  as  they 
remain  in  their  prefent  Condition.  They  have  fome,  though  no  great 
Commerce  with  their  Mother  Country,  and  fome  alio  with  the  Britifh 
and  foreign  Weil  Indies  f. 

The  Bermudas  Iflands  received  their  Name  from  John  Bermudas  a 
Spaniard  who  difcovered  them.  Sir  George  Somers  was  wrecked  here  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century,  from  whence  they  were  fliled  the 
Summer  Iflands,  becaufe  on  his  Report  and  his  Recommendation  they 
were  planted.  There  are  fome  hundreds  of  them  including  Rocks  and 
Sands  that  appear  above  Water ;  but  there  are  Seven  only  that  are  inha- 
bited, and  thefe  but  very  fmall.  They  lie  between  Thirty-two  and 
Thirty-three  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  Longitude  Sixty-five  De- 
grees Weft  from  London.  The  Climate  is  very  temperate,  the  Air  pure 
and  wholefome,  but  much  expofed  to  Thunder.  The  Soil,  though  mal- 
low, exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  Abundance  of  rich  Fruits,  and  excellent 
Vegetables  of  all  Kinds,  which  we  the  rather  mention,  becaufe  the  In- 
habitants not  only  cultivate  but  export  them,  tho'  they  are  Three  hundred 
Leagues  from  the  Continent  neareil  them,  which  is  that  of  Virginia.  They 
have  alfo  Trees  of  different  Sorts,  and  all  Kinds  of  tame  Animals  in 
Abundance,  and  more  efpecially  Hogs,  Fifh,  and  Fowl  alfo  in  the  greater! 
Plenty.  The  principal  Ifland  is  that  of  St.  George,  with  Two  very  fine 
Harbours,  but  both  inacceffible  without  the  Afiiftance  of  Pilots,  of  whom 

f  The  Place  at  which  Columbus  touched  A.  D.  1492  was  called  by  the  Indians  Guanahani, 
named  by  him  St.  Salvador,  and  is  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Cat  Ifland.  There  are 
Ten  or  Twelve  of  thefe  Iflands  as  large,  and  fome  of  them  larger  than  thofe  that  are  fettled. 
In  A.  D.  1667  they  were  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to  fome  of  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina, 
whofent  fome  People  from  thence  thither,  and  keep  up  a  Claim  to  them  ftill.  Some  Years  after 
in  a  Time  of  full  Peace,  they  were  barbaroufly  ravaged  and  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards  then 
refettled,  Twice  or  Thrice  ruined  by  the  French  at  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century.  About- 
Half  a  Century  fince  they  became  a  Receptacle  for  Pirates,  which  induced  the  Parliament  to 
addrefs  the  Crown  to  fend  a  Force  thither,  from  which  Time  they  have  been  a  Royal  Government. 
Thefe  Caufes  fuffiuently  explain  their  not  having  been  hitherto  effectually  planted,  but  as  they 
already  produce  many  valuable  Commodities,  and  might  produce  many  more,  there  feems,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  Text,  to  be  no  Reafon  againfl  their  being  thoroughly  inquired  into, 
in  confequence  of  which  there  is  little  R.oom  to  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  confidcred. 
Their  Exports  A.D.  1769  were  5919  1.  A.  D.  1770  there  were  entered  inwards,  Ships  6,  Sloops 
75.     Cleared  outwards,  Ships  o,    Sloops  75. 
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they  have  many  who  are  equally  fober  and  fkilful.  The  Town  of  the 
fame  Name  contains  upwards  of  a  thoufand  Houfes,  well  built  and  inha- 
bited, and  with  a  fine  Church.  It  is  the  Seat  of  Government,  and 
there  are  faid  to  be  in  thefe  Iflands  between  Six  and  Seven  thoufand 
Whites,  befides  Negroes  g. 

Ie  we  ferioufly  reflect  on  the  Soil  and  Situation  of  the  feveral  Coun- 
tries which  have  been  the  Subject  of  this  Chapter,  we  cannot  entertain 
the  leaft  Doubt  of  their  enjoying  as  great  natural  Advantages  as  any  upon 
the  Globe  j  and  we  may  from  thence  difcern,  that  the  richeit  and  moft  va- 
luable Commodities  may  be  juftly  hoped  for  from  them.  If  we  at  the 
fame  time  advert  to  their  Extent,  in  which  they  are  at  leaft  equal  to  any 
Kingdom  in  Europe,  we  mall  fee  no  Caufe  to  fear,  that  even  by  the  ut- 
moft  Induftry  of  their  Inhabitants  they  mould  be  exhaufted.  Beiides  all 
this,  as  hath  been  incidentally  {hewn,  there  is  none  of  them  but  what  are 
very  capable  of  other  Staples,  no  lefs  profitable  than  thofe  which  they  at 
prefent  poffefs ;  ib  that  there  can  be  no  Danger  of  our  finding  at  all  Times 
Markets  for  their  Produce.  Thefe  Circumftances  ought  certainly  to  en- 
title them  to  the  Affection,  as  well  as  to  the  Attention  and  Protection  of 
their  Mother-country,  as  to  the  frequent  and  feafonable  Exertion  of  thefe, 
thofe  Colonies  ought  always  to  remember  that  their  prefent  Security  and 
Happinefs  are  due. 

*  There  are  feveral  Hundred  Ifles,  Iflets,  and  Rocks,  but  only  Seven  Iflands  that  are  fettled, 
and  thofe  but  fmall.  The  Cedars  that  grow  here  are  much  finer  and  tougher  Timber  than  in 
any  other  Part  of  America,  which  has  thrown  the  Inhabitants  into  Ship-building,  or  rather 
Sloop-building,  in  which  they  are  exceedingly  expert.  But  this  having  occafioned  the  cutting 
down  a  great  Deal  of  Wood,  hath  had  a  very  bad  Effect  upon  their  Climate,  by  rendering  the 
Weather  more  unfettled,  fo  that  they  now  begin  to  plant  again.  The  Inhabitants  are  frugal,  in- 
duftrious,  careful,  content,  and  reputed  the  bed  Fifhermen  in  America,  and  are  alfo  very  dexterous 
able  Seamen.  It  hath  been  fuppofed,  and  with  great  Probability,  that  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  their  Soil  and  Climate  in  raifing  Wine,  Cotton,  Cochineal,  hut  more  efpecially  Silk, 
as  having  not  only  great  Plenty  of  Mulberry-trees,  but  of  the  Worm.  They  have  no  venomous 
Creatures,  but  a  great  many  Spiders  of  a  large  Size,  and  which  in  the  Heat  of  Summer  fpin 
Webs  of  fo  fubflantial  a  Silk  as  to  catch  fmall  Birds.  The  Spermaceti  Whale  frequents  their 
Rocks,  and  Ambergris  is  fometimes  thrown  upon  their  Coafls,  as  it  is  alfo  on  thofe  of  the 
Bahamas.  The  Total  of  their  Exports  A.  D.  1769  were  8013  1.  A.  D.  1770  there  were  en- 
tered inwards,  Ships  4,  Sloops  1*3,     Cleared  outwards,   Ships  4,  Sloops  154. 
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SECT.     III. 

A  fuccindl  Account  of  Jamaica. 

f""ff""^HIS  noble  Ifland,  the  largeft  of  thofe  which  we  poflefs  in  this  Part 
I  of  the  World,  is  one  of  the  Great  Antilles,  and  is  particularly  happy 
in  its  Situation,  having  the  Ifland  of  Cuba  to  the  North,  at  the  Diftance 
of  about  Forty  Leagues ;  Hifpaniola  on  the  Eaft,  from  which  it  is  removed 
about  Twenty  Leagues;  the  Mofquito  Shore  on  the  Continent  to  the 
South  Weft,  about  One  hundred  and  Forty  Leagues;  and  Porto  Bello, 
about  One  hundred  and  Fifty  Leagues  directly  South.  It  lies  from  Seven- 
teen to  Nineteen  Degrees  North  Latitude,  in  Longitude  Seventy-fix  to  Se- 
venty-nine Weft  from  London.  In  Length  near  One  hundred  and  Seventy 
Miles,  and  about  Sixty  in  Breadth.  It  approaches  in  its  Figure  to  an 
Oval.  The  Windward  Paflage  right  before  it  hath  the  Ifland  of  Cuba 
on  the  Weft,  and  Hifpaniola  on  the  Eaft,  and  is  about  Twenty  Leagues 
in  Breadth  a. 

The  ProfpecT:  of  this  Ifland  from  the  Sea,  by  reafon  of  its  conftant  Ver- 
dure, and  many  fair  and  fafe  Bays,  is  wonderfully  pleaiant.  The  Coaft,. 
and  for  fome  Miles  within,  the  Land  is  low,  but  removing  farther,  it 
rifes  and  becomes  hilly.  The  whole  Ifle  is  divided  by  a  Ridge  of  Moun- 
tains running  Eaft  and  Weft,  fome  rifing  to  a  great  Height;  and  thefe 
are  compofed  of  Rock,  and  a  very  hard  Clay,  through  which,  however> 
the  Rains  that  fall  inceflantly  upon  them,  have  worn  long  and  deep  Cavi- 
ties, which  they  call  Gullies.  Thefe  Mountains,  however,  are  far  from 
being  unpleafant,  as  they  are  crowned  even  to  their  Summits  by  a  Variety 
of  fine  Trees.  There  are  alio  about  a  Hundred  Rivers  that  i flue  from 
them  on  both  Sides;  and  though  none  of  them  are  navigable  for  anv  Thin°- 

a  This  Ifland  was  difcovereJ  by  Admiral  Cbriftopher  Columbus  in  his  Second  Voyage,  who 
landed  upon  it  May  5th,  A.  D.  1494,  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  it  as  always  to  prefer  it 
to  the  Reft  of'  the  Iflands,  in  confequence  of  which  his  Son  chofe  it  for  his  Dukedom.  It  was 
fettled  by  Juan  de  Efquivel  A.  D.  1509,  who  built  the  Town,  which  from  the  Place  of  his 
Birth  he  called  Seville,  and  Eleven  Leagues  farther  to  the  Eaft  ftood  Melilla.  Oriftan  was 
en  the  South  Side  of  the  Ifland,  feated  on  what  is  now  called  Blue  Fields  River.  All  thefe 
are  gone  to  decay,  but  St.  Jago,  now  Spanith  Town,  is  ftill  the  Capital.  The  Spaniards  held 
this  Country  One  hundred  and  Sixty  Years,  and  in  their  Time  the  principal  Commodity  was 
Cacao  ;  they  had  an  immenfe  Stock  of  Horfes,  AfTes,  and  Mules,  and  prodigious  Quantises  of 
Cattle.  The  Englilh  landed  here  under  Penn  and  Venables  May  nth  1654,  and  quickly  re- 
duced the  Ifland.  Cacao  was  alfo  their  principal  Commodity  till  the  Old  Trees  decayed,  and 
the  new  Ones  did  not  thrive,  and  then  fome  Plauters  from  Barbadoes  introduced  Sugar  Canes,, 
which  hath  been  the  great  Staple  ever  ilnce. 
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but  Canoes,  are  both  pleafing  and  profitable  in  many  other  Refpecls. 
The  Climate,  like  that  of  all  Countries  between  the  Tropics,  is  very 
warm  towards  the  Sea,  and  in  marfliy  Places  unhealthy;  but  in  more  ele- 
vated Situations,  cooler,  and  where  People  live  temperately,  to  the  full 
as  wholefome  as  in  any  Part  of  the  Well  Indies.  The  Rains  fall  heavy 
for  about  a  Fortnight  in  the  Months  of  May  and  October,  and  as  they  are 
the  Caule  of  Fertility,  are  (tiled  Seafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and 
ibmetimes  Showers  of  Hail;  but  Ice  or  Snow,  except  on  the  Tops  of  the 
Mountains,  are  never  fcen  ;  but  on  them,  and  at  no  very  great  Height, 
.the  Air  is  exceedingly  cold  h. 

In  an  Ifland  lb  large  as  this,  which  contains  about  Five  millions  of 
Acres,  it  may  be  very  reafonably  conceived  that  there  are  great  Variety  of 
Soils.  Some  of  thefe  are  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  Kind 
of  Potter's  Earth  ;  others  mallow  and  fandy ;  fome  of  a  middle  Nature. 
There  are  many  Savannahs,  or  wide  Plains,  without  Stones,  in  which  the 
native  Indians  had  luxuriant  Crops  of  Maize,  which  the  Spaniards  turned 
into  Meadows,  and  kept  in  them  prodigious  Herds  of  Cattle.  Some  of 
thefe  Savannahs  are  to  be  met  with  even  amongft.  the  Mountains.  All 
thefe  different  Soils  may  be  juftly  pronounced  fertile,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and  applied  to  proper  Purpofes. 
A  furfkient  Proof  of  this  will  arife  from  a  very  curfory  Review  of  the  na- 
tural and  artificial  Produce  of  this  fpacious  Country  c. 

It 

b  The  moft  eafrern  Part  of  this  Ridge  are  famous  under  the  Name  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
This  great  Chain  of  rugged  Rocks  defends  the  South  Side  of  the  Ifland  from  thofe  boifterous 
North  Weft  Winds,  which  might  be  fatal  to  their  Produce.  Their  Streams,  though  fmal), 
fupply  the  Inhabitants  with  good  Water,  which  is  a  great  Bleffing,  as  their  Wells  are  generally 
br.ickifh.  The  Spaniards  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  Hills  abounded  with  Metals,  but  we  do  Dot 
lind  that  they  wrought  any  Mines,  or  if  they  did,  it  was  only  Copper,  of  which  they  faid  the 
Bells  in  the  Church  of  St.  J  ago  were  made.  They  have  feveral  hot  Springs  which  have  dons 
great  Cures.  The  Climate  was  certainly  more  temperate  before  the  great  Earthquake,  and  the 
Ifland  was  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  the  Reach  of  Hurricanes,  which  fince  then  it  hath  feverely  felt. 
The  Heat  ho.vever  is  very  much  tempered  by  Land  and  Sea  Breezes,  and  it  is  aflerted  that  the 
hotteft  Time  of  the  Day  is  about  Eight  in  the  Morning.  In  the  Night  the  Wind  blows  from 
the  Land  on  all  Sides,  fo  that  no  Ships  can  then  enter  their  Ports. 

c  The  firft  Kind  of  Soil,  which  from  its  Colour,  is  in  this  Country  denominated  Brick  Mould, 
is  the  molt  fruitful  of  any.  After  this  come  a  Variety  of  others  compounded  of  loofe  Mould 
and  final]  Gravel,  which  are  likewife  fertile,  and  other  Soils  are  made  fo  by  Labour  and  pro- 
per Management.  But  Sugar  Works,  though  the  molt  profitable,  are  at  the  fame  Time  the 
molt  expenfive,  and  therefore  it  hath  been  always  wifhed  that  for  the  Sake  of  increafing  the 
Number  of  While  Inhabitants,  fmall  Plantations  of  other  Kinds  were  encouraged.  For  this  Pur- 
p  >fe  no  Country  peihaps  in  the  World  affords  a  greater  Variety  of  inferior  Staples  that  might  be 
cultivated  to  Profit,  as  fome  of  them  already  are,  many  others  might;  and  if  intelligent  Per- 
fons  were  employed,  there  is  no  Queftion  that  their  Number  could  be  confiderably  incieafed. 
Betides,  the  Continents  of  North  and  South  America  are  open,  and  alfo  the  Eaft  Indies,  from 

which 
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It  abounds  in  Maize,  Pulfe,  Vegetables  of  all  Kinds,  Meadows  of  fine 
Grafs,  a  Variety  of  beautiful  Flowers,  and  as  great  a  Variety  of  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons,  and  other  rich  Fruits.  Ufeful  Animals  there  are  of  all 
Sorts,  Florfes,  AfTes,  Mules,  black  Cattle  of  a  large  Size,  Sheep,  the 
Flefh  of  which  is  well  tailed,  though  their  Wool  is  hairy  and  bad.  Here 
are  alfo  Goats  and  Hogs  in  great  Plenty,  Sea  and  River  Fifb,  wild,  tame, 
and  Water  Fowl.  Amongft  other  Commodities  of  great  Value,  they 
have  the  Sugar  Cane,  Cacao,  Indigo,  Pimento,  Cotton,  Ginger,  and 
Coffee;  Trees  for  Timber  and  other  Ufes,  fuch  as  Mahogany,  Manchi- 
neel,  White  Wood,  which  no  Worm  will  touch,  Cedar,  Olives,  and. 
many  more.  Belides  thefe,  they  have  Fuftick,  Red  Wood,  and  various  • 
other  Materials  for  Dyeing.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  Multitude  of  valuable 
Drugs,  fuch  as  Guaiacum,  China,  Salfapaiilla,  Cafiia,  Tamarinds,  Va-- 
nellas,  and  the  Prickle  Pear,  or  Opuntia,  which  produces  the  Cochineal; 
with  no  inconliderable  Number  of  odoriferous  Gum«.  Near  the  Coafb 
they  have  Salt  Ponds,  with  which  they  fupply  their  own  Ccniumption, 
and  might  make  any  Quantity  they  pleafed  d. 

As  this  Iiland  abounds  with  rich  Commodities,  it  is  happy  likewife  in 
having  a  great  Number  of  fine  and  fafe  Ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern 
Extremity  of  the  Iiland,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  Bay.  Palling  on 
to  the  South  there  is  Port  Royal  ;.  on  a  Neck  of  Land  which  forms 
one  Side  of  it  there  flood  once  the  faireft  Town  in  the  Iiland,  and  the 
Harbour  is  as  fine  a  one  as  can  be  wifhed,  capable  of  holding  a  Thoufand 
targe  Veffels,  and  ftill  the  Station  of  our  Squadron.  Old  Harbour  is  alfo 
a  convenient  Port,  lb  is  Maccary  Bay;   and  there  are  at  leall  Twelve  more 

from  which  innumerable  Trees  and  Plants  might  be  brought  hither,  and  with  a  little  Care  cul- 
tivated to  great  Profit,  and  for  which  Markets  would  never  be  wanting. 

A  The  very  great  Importance  of  this  noble  Ifland  feemed  to  demand  a  more  large  Account  of 
it  than  of  the  Reft ;  and  this  Argument  was  enforced  from  the  ConfiJeration  of  its  Extent,  and 
of  the  great  Improvements  that  may  be  yet  made,  though  very  great  Improvements  have  been 
made  already.  Some  valuable  Things  however  are  in  a  Manner  loit,  as  the  Cacao,  of  which 
there  is  fcarce  enough  preferved  for  their  own  Confumption,  though  in  general  Ule  among  the 
Inhabitants,  and  which,  when  the  Englifh  firft  came  there,  yielded  Two  hundred  Pounds  an 
Acre.  Others  are  in  a  Manner  overlooked,  as  the  Opuntia  and  the  Anotto,  which  in  the  Hands 
of  fkilful  and  induflrioua  Perfons  might  turn  to  great  Amount.  Some  are  lefs  conlidercd  than 
they  defcrve,  as  the  Canella  Alba,  which  is  in  Truth  a  Kind  of  wild  Cinnamon,  and  might  by 
proper  Culture  be  improved.  What  comes  over  hither  palles  for  the  Cortex  Winteranns,  which 
it  is  not.  All  the  fine  Drugs,  Gums,  Balfam9,  &c.  do  not  yield  the  Inhabitants  any  Thing 
like  what  they  might  do.  To  put  this  Matter  paft  a  Doubt,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention, 
that  when  Pimento  was  firft  exported  from  thence,  they  cut  down  the  Tree  before  they  gathered 
the  Spice.  They  found  it  afterwards  expedient  to  plant  them  ;  and  yet  Twenty  Years  ago  they 
did  not  fend  over  a  Fourth  Part  of  what  they  do  at  grefent ;  which  would  probably  be-  the  Caie 
jvilh  refpect  to  other  Things. 

between 
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between  this  and  the  Weftern  Extremity,  which  is  Point  Negrillo,  where 
our  Ships  of  War  lie  when  there  is  a  War  with  Spain.  On  the  North 
Side  there  is  Orange  Bay,  Cold  Harbour,  Rio  Novo,  Montego  Bay,  Port 
Antonio,  One  ef  the  fin  eft  in  the  Ifland,  and  feveral  others.  The  North 
Weft  Winds,  which  fometimes  blow  furioufly  on  this  Coaft,  render  the 
Country  on  that  Side  lefs  fit  for  Canes,  but  Pimento  thrives  wonderfully  ; 
and  certainly  many  other  Staples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  Plantations, 
which  are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very  advantageous  here  in 
many  Refpecl:$e. 

In  fo  large  an  Ifland  as  this  it  might  be  expected  there  mould  be  a 
confiderable  Number  of  great  Towns,  which  however  there  is  not.  The 
Reafon  of  this  is  very  obvious,  for  the  Wealth  of  the  Inhabitants  arifing 
from  their  Plantations,  of  which  there  are  at  prefent  about  Five  hundred, 
and  each  of  thele  containing  fome  Hundreds  of  Inhabitants,  it  ap- 
pears from  hence  that  every  Plantation  forms  a  Village,  and  accounts  fuf- 
ficiently  for  the  Difpofal  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Inhabitants.  There 
are  however  fome  few  Towns,  the  largeft  of  which  is  Kingfton,  which 
Hands  on  the  Harbour  of  Port  Royal,  contains  about  Sixteen  hundred 
Houfes,  and  is  very  populous.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  for  about  a  Mile 
in  Length,  and  Half  that  Space  in  Breadth  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mer- 
chants and  Perlbns  concerned  in  Trade,  moft  of  the  Sugars  being  fbipped  oft* 
there.  There  is  a  fpacious  Parifh  Church,  Two  Synagogues  of  Jews,  and 
other  Places  of  religious  Worfhip.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  as  it  is  ufually 
called  SpanifhTown,  is  properly  the  Capital  of  the  Ifland,  being  the  Re- 
sidence of  the  Governor,  the  Place  where  the  Aflembly  meets,  and  is  alfo 
the  Seat  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Juftice.  It  confifts  of  about  Four 
hundred  Houfes,  fituated  in  a  fine  pleafant  Valley,  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Rio  Cobre,  and  as  moft  of  the  People  who  reflde  there  are  Perlbns  of 

e  The  Town  of  Port  Royal,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  flood  on  a  Point  of  Land  run- 
ning far  out  into  the  Sea,  narrow,  fandy,  and  incapable  of  producing  any  Thing.  Yet  the 
Excellence  of  the  Port,  the  Convenience  of  having  Ships  of  Seven  hundred  Tons  coming  clofe  up 
to  their  Wharfs,  and  other  Advantages,  gradually  attracted  Inhabitants  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
though  many  of  their  Habitations  were  built  upon  Piles,  there  were  near  Two  thoiifand  Houfes 
in  the  Town  in  its  moft  flourilhing  State,  and  which  let  at  high  Rents.  The  Earthquake  by 
which  it  was  overthrown  happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1652,  and  Numbers  of  People  pe- 
rifhed  in  it.  This  Earthquake  was  followed  by  an  epidemic  Difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
Three  thoufand  died,  yet  the  Place  was  rebuilt;  but  the  greatefl  Part  was  reduced  to  Afhes  by 
a  Fire  that  happened  on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  Inhabitants  removed  moflly  to 
Kingfton.  It  was  however  rebuilt  for  the  Third  Time,  and  was  rifing  towards  its  former  Gran- 
deur, when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Sea,  Auguft  20th  1722.  There  is,  notwithftanding, 
a  fmall  Town  there  at  this  Day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  Time  have  often  happened,  and  occa- 
fioned  terrible  Devaluations,  yet  they  have  been  lefs  frequent  and  kfs  violent  of  late  Years,  and 
the  Climate  alfo  is  faid  to  be  altered  for  the  better. 

high 
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liigh  Rank  and  great  Fortunes,  every  Thing  breathes  an  Air  of  Splendour 
and  Magnificence.  Port  Royal  alter  all  its  Misfortunes  is  the  Third 
Town  in  the  Ifland  merely  from  the  Convenience  of  its  Situation,  and  con- 
tains about  One  hundred  Houfes.  Fort  Pafftge,  fo  called  becaufe  People 
land  there,  to  go  either  to  Kingfton  tov  Spaniih  Town,  contains  about 
Fifty  Houfes,  and  bcfides  thefe  there  are  ibme  other  Hamlets  fcattered 
through  the  Country,  and  a  few  contiguous  Houfes  at  almofl:  every  Portf. 

The  Adminiftration  of  public  Affairs  is  by  a  Governor  and  Council  of 
Royal  Appointment,  and  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  in  the  lower 
Houfe  of  AfTembly.  They  meet  at  Spaniih  Town,  and  Things  are  con- 
dueled  with  great  Order  and  Dignity.  The  Colony  hath  a  considerable 
public  Revenue  of  which  the  Quit-rents,  by  a  Grant  of  the  Crown,  make  a 
Part.  Another  Branch  arifes  from  a  Tax  or  Fine  laid  upon  fuch  as  keep 
fewer  than  Three  White  to  One  hundred  Black  Servants.  This  is  pre- 
ferring the  Eafe  to  the  Security  of  the  Community,  in  refpect  to  which 
it  would  have  operated  much  more  beneficially  as  a  Regulation.  The 
Ifland  is  divided  into  Three  Counties,  Middlefex",  Surry,  and  Cornwall, 
containing  Nineteen  Parifhes,  over  each  of  which  prefides  a  Magiftrate 
ftiled  aCuftos,  but  thefe  Parifhes  in  Point  of  Size  are  a  Kind  of  Hundreds. 
Yet  is  this  fine  Country  upon  the  Whole  but  thinly  peopled  and  indif- 
ferently cultivated  ;  for  though  near  a  Fourth  Part  of  the  Lands  are  pa- 
tented, yet  not  above  a  Ninth  Part  is  actually  under  Cultivation.  The 
Commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  confiderable,  not  only  with  all  Parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the 
Weft  India  Iflands,  and  the  Spanifli  Main,  for  the  Encouragement  of 
which  a  late  Act  was  paffed.     The  Ships  annually  employed  are  upwards 

f  In  fome  of  the  lateft  Maps  we  find  feveral  other  Towns  mentioned,  moft  of  them  within  Land, 
but  probably  not  very  confiderable.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  efFeclual  Means  were  employed  to 
compel  the  Cultivation  of  fuch  Lands  as  have  been  long  patented,  and  that,  as  we  have  faid, 
■fmall  Plantations  were  encouraged  in  order  to  increafe  the  Number  of  white  Inhabitants.  This 
might  bealfo  beneficial  in  other  Refpecls.  Such  fmall  Planters  might  find  their  Account  in  railing 
Maize  and  Rice  for  Sale,  in  making  Fi(h  Oil  for  fome  Purpofes,  and  Oils  from  Vegetables  for  others, 
making  Shingles  and  Heading,  to  which  we  may  add  breeding  Horfes,  all  of  which  might  be 
-certainly  and  eafily  done,  and  fave  the  Inhabitants  Twenty  thoufand  Pounds,  which  they  pay 
annually  for  Things  with  which  they  might  be  much  better  fupplied  at  Home.  This  might,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  be  facilitated  by  imroducing  new  Staples,  by  planting  Mahogany, 
which  begins  to  grow  fcarce,  and  raifing  Logwood,  which  Experience  (hews  is  very  practi- 
cable. By  the  Statute  palled  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  prcfent  Majefty,  chap.  49 
the  Ports  of  Kingfton,  Savannah  la  Mar,  Montego  Bay,  and  Santa  Lucea  in  this  Ifland  are  de- 
clared under -certain  Refbiclions  and  Limitations  free  Ports,  for  any  foreign  Vefiel  from  any 
foreign  Colony  or  Plantation  in  America,  not  having  more  than  One  Deck.  This  Aft  is  to 
continue  in  force  to  A.  D.  1773)  and  to  the  End  of  the  then  next  Seflion  of  Parliament. 
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of  Five  hundred  Sail;  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  very  incertain,  fome 
fay  about  Thirty  thoufand  or  perhaps  more  Whites,  and  about  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy  thoufand  Negroes  g. 

8  The  following  Account  of  the  Exports  of  this  Ifland,  in  A.  D.  1770,  will  contribute  more 
than  all  that  hath  been  faid,  to  fhew  the  Importance  of  Jamaica.  They  confifted  in  2240  Bales 
of  Cotton,  which  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Bale,  the  Price  in  the  Ifland,  amounts  to  22,490!.  1873 
Hundred  Weight  of  Coffee  at  Three  Pounds  Five  Shillings  per  Hundred,  6088  1.  2753.  Bags  of 
Ginger  at  Two  Pounds  Five  Shillings  per  Bag,  6194 1.  2211  Hides  at  Seven  Shillings  per  Hide, 
773  1.  15,796  Hogfheads  of  Rum  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Hogfhead,  157,960!.  To  Ireland  679 
Hogfheads  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Hogfhead,  6790  1.  Mahogany  15,182  Pieces,  and  8500  Feet, 
50,0001.  Of  Pimento  2,089,734  Pounds  Weight,  52,2431.  Sugar  57,675  Hogfheads,  6425 
Tierces,  52  Barrels,  at  Seventeen  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  Hogfhead,  Twelve  Pounds  per 
Tierce,  and  Four  Pounds  per  Barrel,  amounting  in  the  Whole  to  1,086,620.  Sarfaparilla  205 
Bags  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Bag  2250I.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1,391,210  1.  To 
North  America  146,324  1.     To  the  other  Iflands  595  1.     Total  of  the  Exports  1,538,730 1. 


SECT.     IV. 

Of  Barbadoes,  the  Leeward  mid  Virgin  Iflands. 

IN  the  Two  Firft  Sections  of  this  Chapter  we  have  difcourfed  of  large 
Countries  producing  many  valuable  Commodities,  and  affording  ample 
Room  for  the  Production  of  many  more.  In  the  Section  immediately 
preceding  we  have  fpoke  of  a  noble  Ifland  abounding  with  numerous 
and  rich  Productions,  blelTed  with  many  fafe  Harbours,  endowed  with 
feveral  other  Advantages,  in  which  however  there  are  ftill  not  a  few  large 
Tracts  that  remain,  and  have  long  remained  to  be  improved.  In  this  we 
are  to  treat  of  Countries  very  different,  and  from  which  we  may  derive 
the  cleareft  Ideas  and  the  fulleft  Conviction  of  the  Benefits  that  may  be 
derived  from-  an  infular  Situation.  By  this  their  Inhabitants  have  bewi 
enabled  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the  Bounties  and  Bleiiings  of  Nature, 
whence  they  are  rifen  into  a  Degree  of  Affluence  that  is  affonifhing,  and 
inconteftibly  demonftrates  what,  though  unaffifted  by  Extent  of  Territory, 
Skill  and  Induftry  united  can  effect.  From  a  conftant  and  uniform  Ex- 
ertion of  thefe,  they  not  only  enjoy  that  Opulence  they  fo  well  deferve,. 
but  contribute  greatly  by  the  Purchafe  of  large  Quantities  of  their  Pro- 
duce to  the  Welfare  of  their  Sifter  Settlements  upon  the  Continent,  and 
are  in  a  Variety  of  Refpecls  highly  beneficial  to  Great  Britain.  The  State 
and  Hiftory  therefore  of  thefe  Colonies  is  a  Subject  of  the  utmoft  Impor- 
tance to  every  Individual  of  this  Country  who  is  defirous  of  underitand- 
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in*  whence  its  prefent  Grandeur  hath  arifen,  and   by  what  Meafures  it 
may  be  bell  fupported  and  prefcrvcd3. 

The  eldeft  of  our  Settlements  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  Barbadoes,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  los  Barbudos,  as  is  fuppofed  from   a  Kind  of  Fig  Trees 
upon  the  Coaft,   the  long  Filaments  falling  from  which  were  conceived  to 
refemble  Beards.      This  Ifland  is  fituated  from  Thirteen  Degrees  Ten 
Minutes  to  Thirteen  Degrees  Twenty-three  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and 
in  the  Longitude  of  Fifty-eight  Degrees  Fifty  Minutes  to  Fifty-nine  De- 
grees Three  Minutes  Weft  from  London.   It  is  not  more  than  Twenty-five 
Miles  long,  or  Fifteen  broad,  about  Sixty  in  Circumference  -,  a  great  Part 
of  this  Nature  hath  impaled  with  Rocks,    and  where  thefe  are  wanting 
there  are  Fortifications  which  render  this  Ifle  in  fome  Degree  inaccefTible. 
The   Face  of    the  Country   is  agreeably   variegated   with   fmall   Plains, 
gently  riling  Grounds,  fome  Ridges  of  Hills,  which  with  tall  Trees,  fpa- 
cious  Buildings,  and  a  continual  Verdure,  exhibit  a  moft  pleafing  Profpect 
both  from  Sea  and  on  Shore.    It  hath  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher's  to  the 
North  Weft  at  the  Diftance  of  between  Eighty  and    Ninety  Leagues ; 
the  Spanifh  Main  about  Fourfcore  Leagues  to  the  South  Weft;  and  is  near 
a  Thoufand  Leagues  diftant  from  the  neareft  Part  of  Africa.     The  Cli- 
mate is  very  warm,  but  the  Air  exceedingly  pure,  and   the  Heat  mode- 
rated by  conftant  regular  Winds  blowing  over  an-   immenfe  Expanfc   of 
Sea,  and  though  the  cutting   down  of  Woods  is    laid  to  have  been  de- 
trimental in  diminifhing  the  Quantity  of  Rain,  yet  by  giving  a  free  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Air  the  Country  is  become  more  healthy. 

2  What  hath  been  above  ftated  in  the  Text,  tnuft  at  firft  appear  fomewhat  furprizing  in  re- 
gard to  Illands  of  fo  fmall  a  Size,  and  from  which  therefore  fuch  great  Emoluments  could  hardlr 
have  been  expe&ed.    But  a  little  Reflection  will  let  us  at  leaft  in  part  into  the  Caufes  of  their 
quick  Growth  and  wonderful  Improvement,  and  at  the  fame  Time  explain  what  hath  been  af- 
ferted  in  refpedt  to  the  Advantages  they  derive  from  their  Situation.     In  the  Firfl  Place  their 
earlieft  Inhabitants  had  a  great  Degree  of  Safety  from  their  being  furrounded  with  the  Ocean,  and 
confequently  were  from  thence  lefs  in  Danger  than  a  fmall  Number  of  Men  would  have  been  if 
they  had  fixed  upon  a  Continent  inhabited  by  Savages.  This  Circumftance  allowed  them  Leifurc 
to  confider  and  attempt  every  Kind  of  Improvement,  and  the  Narrownefs  of  their  Territory  rendered 
it  the  more  manageable  in  point  of  Cultivation,  and  when  they  had  once  made  a  right  Choice  of 
a  Staple  put  it  in  their  Power  to  rarry  it  to  Perfeclion.  Beiides  thefe  the  furrounding  Ocean  afforded 
them  many  other  Benefits,  rendering   the  Air  purer,    milder,  and  more  wholefome,   than  on 
greater  Continents,  or  even  in  much  larger  Iflands,  as  Experience  fhews,  allowing  them  at  all 
Times  a  free  and  facile  Communication  with   their  Neighbours,  as  well  as  the  Means  of  re- 
ceiving Supplies  from,  and  exporting  their  Produce  to  diftant  Countries,  and    to  thefe  we  ma* 
add  the  affording  them,  what  is  a  confiderable  and  lafting  Benefit,  a  conftant  Proportion  of  Sub- 
fillencc  by  Fi filing,  common  to  every  Part  of  the  Settlement.     Laftly,  it  bellowed  an  extraordinary 
.Degree  of  Security,  more  elpecially  under  the  Prote&iou  of  a  MaritriBC  Power. 
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The  Soil  is  very  diff&enf,  in  fome  Places  a  heavy  Clay,  in  others  a 
light  Sand,  dark  heavy  Earth  in  fome,  a  light  red  Mould  in  others,  nor- 
are  there  wanting  wet  and  fwampy  Grounds,  or  fome  Spots  that  are  dry 
and  afford  a  hard  Gravel.  In  general  it  is  very  fertile,  and  with  proper 
Management  and  Manure  almoft  all  Parts  yield  large  Crops  of  Sugar.  The 
Inhabitants  are  happy  in  a  vaft  Variety  of  vegetable  Productions,  Maize, 
Guinea  Corn,  and  many  edible  Roots.  As  to  Animals,  they  have  Black 
Cattle  and  Sheep  of  their  own,  a  few  Horfes,  but  many  are  imported 
from  England  and  the  Continent  of  America,  the  former  for  the  Saddle, 
the  latter"chiefly  ufed  for  Labour.  We  have  been  fettled  here  about  One 
hundred  and  Fifty  Years  '\  The  Firffc  Planters  raifed  Tobacco,  but 
this  was  in  Procefs  of  Time  abandoned  for  Sugar  Canes,  which  were  ori- 
ginally brought  thither  from  Fernambuca  in  the  Brazils.  In  Proportion  as 
the  Illand  grew  rich  and  populous  an  excellent  Conftitution  was  formed^ 
to  which  they  fteadily  adhered,  and  from  which  they  have  derived  a  Sta- 
bility and  Security  that  hath  juftly  gained  them  the  Character  of  One  of; 
the  bed  regulated  Colonies  in  the  World  c. 

The 

11  The  feveral  Accounts  we  have  hitherto  had  in  regard  to  the  original  Settlement  of  this 
Iiland  are  very  dark  and  incertain.  All  that  can  be  collected  is,  that  the  Lord  Ley  High  Trea-< 
furer  of  England,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Marlborough,  had  a  Grant  by  Letters  Patent  of  Bar- 
badoes  from  King  James  the  Firft,  and  therefore  it  mull  have  been  fettled,  though  perhaps- 
very  imperfectly,  in  his  Reign.  In  that  of  his  SuecefTor,  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  intent  upon  fettling 
St.  Chriftopher's  obtained  a  Warrant  for  a  Grunt  of  all  the  Caribbee  Wands;  Barbadoes  included. 
This  was  flopped  at  the  Great  Seal  on  account  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough's  prior  Patent.  The 
Two  Earls  however  coming  to  an  amicable  Agreement  the  Earl  ol  Cai!ifle's  Patent,  in  which  all 
ours  and  all  the  French  Iflands  are  exactly  enumerated,  palled  .\.  D.  1627.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  no  farther  Regard  was  paid  to  the  Proprietor.  But  after  the  Reftoration  a  Claim, 
was  made  by  his  Creditors,  and  the  Crown  thought  fit  to  enter  into  an  Agreement  with  them, 
and  to  make  a  Compenfation  to  his  Heir  for  the  Surrender  of  the  Patent,  and  thus  this  and  the 
other  Iflands  returned  into  the  Hands  of  the  Crown,  to  the  no  (mall  Joy  of  the  Inhabitants.  Bufc' 
their  Satisfaction  was  not  a  little  abated  by  the  Demand  madr  by  Lord  W  llougbby  of  Parham, 
their  Governor,  on  the  Part  of  the  Crown,  of  a  Duty  to  reimbuife  the  Expellees  of  this  Pur- 
chafe,  and  for  other  Purpofes,  to  which,  though  very  unwillingly,  the  Affembly  gave  their  Con- 
fent,  and  thereby  fixed  the  Impofition  of  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  on  the  Commodities  of  thefe 
Iflands,  which  hath  ever  finee  been  paid. 

c  The  Government  of  Barbadoes  was  fettled  by  Philip  Bell,  Efq;  appointed  Governor  by  the 
Earl  of  Carlifle,  and  fo  well  conft  tuted  that  it  hath  fnbfilted  ever  fince,  and  been  in  fome  De- 
gree a  Model  to  the  Reft  of  the  Iflands.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  King's  CommilTion,. 
{bare  his  Council  con  filling  of  Twelve  by  Mandamus,  the  Affembly  is  compofed  of  Twenty- 
two,  that  is,  Two  Members  from  each  of  the  Eleven  Parishes.  The  Iiland  is  divided  into. 
Five  Diftricts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  Judge  and  Four  Aflifhmts,  who  hold  a  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  every  Month,  from  January  to  September.  There  is  another  wife  Lawwhiih  hath 
been  of  the  utmofl  Utility,  in  afligning  to  every  Servant  at  the  Expiration  of  his  Term  a  fmall 
Patrimony,  of  Three,  Four,  or  Five  Acres.  This  conftitutes  a  Yeomanry,  .ind  is  the  Caufe 
that  the  Force  of  the  Illand  hath  been  at  all  Times  lefpectahle.  At  prcfent  they  have  Six  Regi- 
Tuents  of  Foot,  Three  of  Ilorfe,  and  a  Trcop  of  Guards,  all  flout   Men  and  well-difciplined. 
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The  Capital  of  the  Ifland  is  Bridge  Town  or  St.  Michael's  upon  Car- 
lifle  Bay,  by  much  the  largeft  and  uwft  convenient  in  the  Ifland.  In  this 
Town,  before  it  was  deftroyed  by  Fire,  there  were  Fifteen  hundred  Houfes,. 
moft  of  them  neatly,  fome  magnificently  built,  and  it  is  now  rifen  out 
of  its  Ruins  with  frefh  Beauty.  Bcfides  this  there  is  Oflins  or  Charles 
Town,  St.  James's  in  the  old  M^ps,  the  Hole,  and  Speight's  Town,  for- 
merly called  little  Briftol,  becaufe  chiefly  frequented  by  Ships  from 
thence.  The  Planter's  Houfes  are  many  of  them  very  elegant  Structures,  and 
the  necefl'try  Accommodations,  with  Negro  Huts  and  the  Tenants  Houfes, 
render  each  confiderable  Plantation  a  Kind  of  Village.  The  principal- 
Commodities  for  Exportation  are  Aloes,  Cotton,  Ginger,  Sugar,  Rum, 
and  Melaffes.  The  Commerce  between  this  Ifland,  Great  Britain,  North 
America,  and  Africa  is  very  confiderable,  fo  as  to  employ  upon  a  mode- 
rate Computation  upwards  of  Four  hundred  VefTels  of  different  Sizes.  As 
to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  it  is  impoffi ble  to  fpeak  with  any  great  De- 
gree of  Certainty,  but  according  to  the  moft  authentic  Account  that  could 
be  obtained  there  are  about  Twenty- two  thoufand  Whites  and  Seventy- 
two  thoufand  Blacks.  It  is  however  pofitively  afferted  that  the  Number 
borh  of  white  Inhabitants  and  of  Slaves  had  been  confiderably  greater 
in  former  Times  <J. 

St.  Christopher's  was  fo  called  by  Admiral  Columbus,  whether  after 
his  own  Name  or  that  of  St.  Chriftopher  is  uncertain.     It  lies  in  Seven- 

The  Skill  and  Induffry  of  the  Inhabitants  have  been  always  con-fpicuous,  and  the  Commodities 
of  every  Sort  they  raife  very  perfect  in  their  Kind. 

d  There  have  been  and  ftill  are  many  large  and  lucrative  Plantations  on  this  IrTand,  fo  va- 
luable that  thofe  who  purchafe  them  fcarce  make  Four  per  Cent,  of  their  Money  As  a  Spe- 
cimen of  thtfe  Eftaies  we  are  told  that  Tsvo  hundred  and  Sixty  Acres  properly  managed  will 
require  180  Negroes,  ioo  horned  Cattle,  12  Horfes,  40  Sheep,  Three  Tenants  or  Militia-men 
with  their  Families,  who  fupport  themfelves  upon  the  Grounds  allowed  them.  A  M.in.iger  at 
One  hundred  or  One  hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  per  Annum,  a  Driver,  a  Difliller,  and  Two  Ap- 
prentices, their  Salaries  together  Forty-five  Pounds  ;  a  Town  Agent  and  Book-keeper  at  Twenty 
Pounds  each,  an  Apothecary  at  Thirty  or  Forty  Pounds,  a  Farrier  at  Twenty,  an  Englifh  Agent 
at  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Commiilion.  All  this,  exclufive  of  Freight  of  Sugars,  Taxes,  Re« 
pairs,  and  incidental  Expences.  In  A.  D.  1770,  their  Exports  were  to  Great  Britain  930-Hun-r 
dred  Weight  of  Aloes  at  Three  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  Hundred  Weight,  3255  1.  453  Bales- 
of  Cotton  at  Twelve  Pounds  per  Bale,  5436  1.  5361  Bags  of  Ginger  at  Two  Pounds  and  Five 
Shillings  ptr  Bag.  12,06a  1.  5  s.  90  Hides  at  Seven  Shillings,  31 1.  10  s.  203  1  J-higfbeads  of 
Rum  at  Ten  Pounds,  20,310!.  2836  do.  to  Ireland,  28,360].  5349  Hogfhtads,  Two  Tierces 
of  clayed  Sugar  at  Twenty  Pounds  the  Hogfhead  and  Fifteen  Pounds  the  Tierce,  107,010!. 
5149  Hogfheads,  3522  Tierces,  544  Barrels  of  Mufcovado  Sug.r  at  Seventeen  Pounds  Ten  Shil- 
lings per  Hogfhead,  Twelve  Pounds  the  Tierce,  and  Four  Pounds  the  Barrel,  134,547  1.  10  s. 
The  Total  31 1,012  1.  5  s.  Total  of  the  like  Goods  to  North  .America,  119,82814s.  To 
the  other  Iflands  1 173d.  The  Account  of  this  Ifland  hath  been  more  particular  as  in  many  Re- 
flects it  may  ferve  to  give  us  an  Idea  of  the  Reft. 
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teen  Decrees  Twenty-five  Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  Sixty-two 
Decrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  It  is  Twenty-one  Miles  in 
Length,  and  between  Six  and  Seven  in  Breadth,  except  to  the  South  Eaft, 
where  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  Ifthmus  to  a  Tracf  of  Land  of  about  a 
League  in  Length,  and  near  as  much  in  Breadth,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  Salt  Pond.  This  Peninfula  is  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  Channel 
of  &the  Sea  from  the  liland  of  Nevis.  The  whole  Circumference  of  St. 
Chriftopher's  is  about  Seventy  Englifh  Miles.  The  Climate  is  warm,  but 
from  the  Height  of  the  Country  lefs  Lb  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
Situation,  and  the  Air  pure  and  healthy.  On  the  other  Hand  it  is  fub- 
ject  to  frequent  Storms,  and  is  alfo  expofed  to  Hurricanes  and  Earthquakes. 
It  affords  a  beautiful  Profpecl  from  the  Sea,  appearing  at  a  Diftance  like 
a  vaft  Mountain  covered  with  Woods,  but  on  a  nearer  Approach  the  Coaft 
round  the  Ifland  is  found  to  be  fmooth  and  the  Afcent  gentle,  One  Hill 
rifing  above  another  to  a  great  Height,  but  cultivated  almoft  to  their  Sum- 
mits. The  Chain  of  Hills  that  divide  the  Ifland  are  in  the  Centre  broken 
into  rocky  Precipices  hardly  paffable,  and  in  thefe  there  gufli  out  Hot 
Springs  towards  the  Bottom.  There  is  One  Eminence  ftiled  the  Sulphur 
Mountain,  and  in  another  there  is  faid  to  be  a  Silver  Mine,  but  it  was 
never  wrought e. 

The  Soil  is  light  and  fandy,  but  very  fertile  and  well  watered  by 
many  Rivulets  that  run  from  both  Sides  of  the  Mountains.  It  yields 
Plenty  of  Manioc,  of  which  the  Caffada  Bread  is  made,  edible  Roots  in 
Abundance,  a  Variety  of  Vegetables,  rich  Fruits,  and  fine  Timber.  The 
Animals  are  much  the  fame  as  in  Barbadoes,  Abundance  -of  tame  and 
wild  Fowl,  and  the  Sea  affords  Store  of  excellent  Fifb.  The  chief  Town  is 
Baffeterre,  and  befides  this  there  are  Two  Shipping  Places,  One  at 
Old  Road,  and  the  other  at  Sandy  Point.  The  whole  Ifland  is  covered 
with  well  cultivated  Plantations,  the  Owners  of  which  live  in  very  hand- 

•  This  Ifland  was  fettled  by  the  Englifh  and  French,  A.  D.  1625,  who  arrived  on  different 
Sides  of  it  the  fame  Day,  the  former  under  Captain  Warner,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  under 
the  Patfonage  of  the  Earl  of  Carhfle,  the  latter  under  the  Sieur  D'Efnambuc,  under  the  Autho- 
rity and  Aufpice  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu.  Thefe  Two  Governors  made  an  amicable  Divifion 
of  the  Ifland,  the  French  having  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Ends,  and  the  Englifh  the  North  and  South, 
by  a  Treaty  of  Partition,  A.  D.  1627.  Two  Years  after  both  Nations  were  driven  off  the  Ifland 
by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  not  long  after  their  Departure  the  Englifh  and  French  refettled  and  re- 
mained very  good  Friends  till  the  Firft  Dutch  War  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  when  the  for- 
mer were  driven  out  by  the  French,  but  were  again  reftored  by  the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667.  As 
foon  as  the  News  of  the  Revolution  reached  the  Weft  Indies,  the  French,  without  waiting  for 
a  Declaration  of  War,  drove  them  out  a  Second  Time,  and  they  were  again  reftored  by  the 
Peace  of  Ryfwick  in  1697.  In  Queen  Anne's  War  the  Englifh  expelled  the  French,  though 
fome  of  the  beft  Families,  and  a  great  Part  of  their  Slaves  remained,  and  the  Whole  of  the 
Ifland  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
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fome  Houfes  built  chiefly  of  Cedar,  and  their  Grounds  fenced  with  Orange 
and  Lemon  Trees.  Public  Affairs  are  adminiftered  by  a  Governor, 
Council,  and  Affembly,  chofen  from  the  NineParifhes  into  which  the  Ifle 
is  divided,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  fpacious  Church.  Their  principal 
Commodities  are  Cotton,  Rum,  and  Sugar,  which  is  of  a  very  fine  Grain. 
The  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  Forty  thoufand,  and  of  thefe 
there  are  about  Ten  thoufand  Whites f". 

The  Ifland  of  Nevis,  called  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  Nieves,  and 
by  us  very  commonly,  though  corruptly,  Mevis,  at  a  fmall  Diftance,  as  we 
have  faid,  from  St.  Christopher's,  and  about  Seven  Leagues  North  North 
Weft  of  Montferrate.  It  lies  in  Seventeen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  of 
North  Latitude,  and  in  about  Sixty-two  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from 
London,  making  a  beautiful  Appearance  from  the  Sea,  being  a  large 
conical  Mountain,  covered  with  fine  Trees,  of  an  eafy  .Afcent  on  every 
Side,  and  entirely  cultivated.  The  Circumference  is  about  Twenty-one 
Miles,  with  a  confiderable  Tract  of  level  Ground  all  round  it  S.  The 
Climate  in  the  lower  Part  is  efteemed  to  be  warmer  than  Barbadoes,  but 
more  temperate  towards  the  Summit.  The  Soil  below  is  very  fine  and 
fertile,  but  becomes  coarfer  in  the  Afcent.     However,  as  there  is  a  Space 

f  We  have  already  obferved   that  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Par  ham  after  the  Reftoration  was- 
appointed  Governor  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward    Iflands.     After   his  Demife  Sir  William 
Stapleton  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  latter  A.  D.  1672,  and   fixed   his  Refidence  in  St. 
Chriftopher's.      The  Produce  of  this   Wand  A.  D.  1770  flood  thus.     There  was  exported  to- 
Great  Britain  of  Cotton  192  Bales,   566  Bags,   7964  1.   86  Hides  30  1.  2  s.    858   Hog  (heads  of 
Rum,   of  which   97    were  exported  from  other  Wands,  8580  1.    to  Ireland    11 79  Hogfheads, 
11790!.   17,964  Hogfheads,   1814  Tierces,   648  Barrels  of  Sugar,  of  which  335  Hogfheads  an ct 
360  Tierces  were  re-exported  from  other  Wands,   338,7091.    10  s.    In  all  367,074  1.  as.  To 
North  America  to  the  Amount  of  59,794  1.  to  the  other  Wands,  61   Hogfheads  of  Rum,  518  !. 
10  s.    To  Africa  Eight  Hogfheads  of  Rum,  68  1. 

£  This  pleafant  We  was  fettled  under  the  Aufpice  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner  from  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's. His  Succeflbr  Governor  Lake  was  confidered  as  the  Solon  of  this  little  Country,  in  which? 
he  difpofed  every  Thing  with  fuch  Prudence,  Wifdom,  and  Juftice  as  procured  him  a  high  Re- 
putation with  the  French  as  well  as  Englifh.  In  the  Dutch  War  they  met  with  fome  Dif- 
turbance  from  the  French,  but  being  covered  by  an  Englilh  Squadron,  the  Enemy  were  obliged- 
to  defift  from  their  intended  Invafion  after  a  fmart  Engagement  in  Sight  of  the  Wand.  Sir 
William  Stapleton  lbmetimes  refided  here,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon  conflantly,  which  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  Profperity  of  Nevis,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  then  computed  to 
be  upwards  of  Thirty  thoufand.  In  the  War  immediately  after  the  Revolution  they  exerted 
tbemfelves  gallantly,  and  had  Two  Regiments  of  Three  hundred  Men  each.  In  that  of  Queer* 
Anne  they  behaved  as  well,  thorgh  they  were  not  equally  fortunate,  for  the  French  landing  with 
a  fuperior  Force,  and  having  inveigled  moft  of  their  Slaves,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate. 
About  Four  thoufand  of  thefe  Slaves  the  French  carded  away  and  fold  to  the  Spaniards  to  worfc 
in  their  Mines.  The  Parliament  after  making  due  Enquiry  into  the  LofTls  they  in frained  voted-' 
them  about  a  Third  Part  of  the  Sum  in  which  they  had  fuffered.  Thefe  Lodes  by  War,  an* 
•pldcmic  Difeafe,  and  repeated  Hurricanes,  exceedingly  Uiminifhed  the  Number,  of  their  People.. 

fcf 
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of  about  Three  Miles  all  round,  the  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants  is  confpi- 
cuous  in  its  Cultivation.  As  to  its  Productions,  they  are  very  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofeof  St.  Chriflopher,  There  are  Three  pretty  good  Roads  or 
Bays,  with  fmall  Towns  in  their  Vicinity,  Charles-town,  Moreton-bay^ 
and  Newcaftle.  There  is  here  a  Lieutenant-governor,  with  a  Council, 
and  an  Affembly,  which  is  oompofed  of  Three  Members  from  each  of 
the  Five  Parishes  into  which  the  Hland  is  divided.  The  Commodities  ex? 
ported  from  hence  are  Cotton  and  Sugar.  About  Twenty  Sail  of  Ships  arc 
emplojed  annually  in  this  Trade;  and  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  is  faid 
to  be  between  Two  and  Three  thoufand  Whites,  and  upwards  of  Six 
thoufand  Negroes,  though  it  was  formerly  much  better  peopled  K 

Antego,  Antegoa,  rather  Antigua,  from  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
a  Church  in  Seville,  from  whence  it  was  fo  called  by  Admiral  Columbus. 
It  is  the  largeft  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  now  the  Seat  of  Government; 
it  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  Seventeen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  North,  and 
in  Sixty-one  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.  It  is  in  Length 
about  Twenty- one  Miles,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  Breadth,  in  Circum- 
ference upwards  of  Sixty.  The  Climate  is  very  warm,  and  Hurricanes 
are  often  felt.  The  Country  is  finely  diverfified  into  low  and  high  Grounds, 
but  without  any  of  thefe  fo  elevated  as  to  be  ftiled  Mountains,  fo  that 
there  are  no  Rivers,  but  few  Springs,  a  Couple  of  little  Rivulets  which 
rife  not  far  from  and  run  into  the  Sea.  This  Ifle  is  of  courfe  very  ill  fup- 
plied  with  Water,  which  the  Inhabitants  for  their  own  Ufe  preferve  in 
Ciflerns,  and  in  Ponds  for  their  Cattle,  both  depending  upon  Rain.  It 
was  this  Defect  in  refpect  to  Water,  that  for  a  long  Time  retarded  the 
Settling  of  this  Ifland.  At  this  Time  the  Inhabitants  are  now  and  then 
diftreffed  by  it.  Some  good  Judges  however  who  have  lived  long  upon 
the  Place  think  it  in  fome  Degree  their  own  Fault,  iince  if  they  made 
their  Cifterns  larger,  and  dug  their  Ponds  deeper,  this  Calamity  might  be 
avoided.  It  is  alio  to  be  oblerved  that  the  Water  thus  preferved  is  won- 
derfully light,  pure,  and  wholefome.  The  Soil  varies,  but  is  in  many 
Places  a  fine  black  Mould,  in  others  a  deep  and  pretty  ftiff  Clay,  yet  is 
indifferently  fertile.  The  Country  is  rather  better  flocked  than  the  other 
Iilands  with  Animals  of  all  Sorts,  great  Plenty  of  wild  and  tame  Fowl, 
and   a  vaft  Variety  of  excellent  Sea  Fifh.     They  have  Roots  and  Vege- 

h  The  Inhabitants  of  Nevis  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  Neatnefs  of  their  Dwellings,  and 
their  great  Induftry  in  their  Plantations.  They  exported  to  Great  Britain  A.  D.  1770.  1%6 
Bags  of  Cotton  amounting  to  2,360!,  71  Hogfheadsof  Rum,  710  1.  2329  Hogfheads  of  Sugar, 
40,757!.  10  s.  In  the  Who'e  4  .1,827  1.  10  s.  To  North  America,  they  fend  a  great  many  Bar- 
rels of  Lemons,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  MelafTes,  and  a  great  Deal  of  Rjm,  amounting  in  the 
Whole  to  14,155  1. 

tables 
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tables  in  great  Abundance,  and  all  the  Fruits  common  in  the  Welt  Indies- 
There  was  formerly  fume  Indigo  and  Tobacco  raifed  here,  but  thefe  have 
been  long  ago  abandoned  for  Cotton,  Melalles,  Rum,  and  Sugar  the  pre- 
fent  Produce  of  this  rich  Iiland  '. 

The  Capital  is  St.  John's,  upon  a  very  good  Harbour  of  the  fame 
Name;  the  Town  of  Falmouth  Hands  upon  Engliih  Harbour,  which 
m  confequence  of  much  Care  and  fome  Expence  hath  been  rendered  fit  for 
careening  Ships  of  War.  There  are  belides  Parham  and  Willoughby  Bay 
with  fome  lelfer  Creeks.  But  in  general  the  Coaft  of  the  Bland  is  rocky, 
and  wherever  it  is  eaiy  of  Accefs  well  fortified,  and  there  is  commonly  a 
Regiment  of  regular  Troops  quartered  therein  for  the  Defence  of  the  In- 
habitants. The  Governor-general  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  who  ufually 
refides  here,  calls,  when  he  thinks  proper,  a  General  Aifembly  compofed  of 
Reprefentatives  deputed  from  the  other  Iflands.  Antigua  hath  beildes 
a  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  Council,  and  an  Affembly  compofed  of  Twenty- 
four  Members.  It  is  divided  into  Six  Parifhes  and  Eleven  Diitricts,  Ten 
of  which  elect  each  of  them  Two  Reprefentatives,  and  that  of  St.  John's 
Four.  The  Number  of  Ships  that  enter  here  are  about  Three  hundred, 
but  with  refpedt  to  the  Inhabitants,  Whites  and  Negroes,  we  have  but 
very  incertain  Accounts  of  their  Numbers  K 

1  This  noble  Ifland  like  the  former  was  fettled  under  the  Aufpice  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  but 
made  a  very  flow  Progrefs  at  the  Beginning  from  a  general  Opinion,  that  as  is  faid  in  [he  Text, 
there  was  a  total  Want  of  Water.  By  Degrees  however  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  increafed, 
yet  before  they  had  attained  a  competent  Strength  they  were  attacked  and  reduced  by  the 
French  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  However  by  the  Twelfth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Breda,  the  Ifland  was  refbred,  after  which  the  Number  of  People  increafed,  and  the  Country  was 
much  improved.  In  the  War  in  King  William's  Time  General  Codrington  defeated  all  the  De'igns 
of  the  French  againft  it,  and  even  reduced  fome  of  their  fmaller  Iflands.  His  Son  who  fucceeded 
him  in  the  Government  of  the  Leeward  Iflands  made  a  vigorous  Attempt  upon  Guadaloupt  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Since  this  Time  Things  have  gone  on  profperouily,  and  the  Spirit, 
Skill,  and  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  their  Acquifitions,  though 
from   Hurricanes,   Droughts,  and  other  Accidents,  there  is  great  Inequality  in   their  Exports. 

k  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  when  Governor  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  being 
informed  of  the  languid  State  of  Things_in  Antigua,  procured  a  Grant  and  fent  his  Brother 
thither  to  take  Care  of  his  Property.  After  his  Lordfhip's  Death  Chriftopher  Codrington,  Efq; 
removed  thither  from  Barbadoes,  and  by  his  great  Skill  and  Application  entirely  changed- the 
Face  of  Affairs.  When  he  became  Governor  and  Captain  General  he  fixed  the  Seat  of  Govt".  - 
ment  here,  which  was  of  great  Confequence,  and  fome  other  intelligent  Planters  reforting  thith  r 
the  Productions  of  Antigua  in  Quantity  and  Quality  were  gradually  improved.  A.  D.  1770 
they  exported  to  Great  Britain  192  Bales,  566  Bags  of  Cotton,  amounting  to  5046 1.  735  Hog- 
fiieads  of  Rum,  7350 1.  To  Ireland  6,492  Hogtheads  of  do.  64,9201.  20,116  Hogfheads,  -]Z 
Tierces  of  Sugar  352,8941.  in  all  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  430,210  1.  To  North  America 
to  the  Amount  of  35,55 1  1.  7  s.  6  d.  and  to  the  other  Iflands-229  1.  10  s. 

Vol.  II.  4  R  Montserra? 
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Montserrat  is  a  very  fmall  but  a  very  pleafant  Ifland,  fo  called  by 
Colombus  from  its  Refemblance  to  a  famous  Mountain  near  Barcelona 
in  Catalonia.     It  lies  in  Sixteen  Degrees   Fifty  Minutes  of  North  Lati- 
tude,  and  in  about  Sixty-one  Degrees  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London, 
havino-  Antigua   to   the   North  Eaft,   St.   Chriftopher's  and  Nevis   to  the 
North  Weft,  and  Guadaloupe  lying  South  South  Eaft  at  the  Diftance  of 
about  Nine  Leagues.   In  its  Figure  it  is  nearly  round,   about  Nine  Miles 
in  Extent   every  Way,  Twenty-feven  in  Circumference,  and  is   fuppofed 
to  contain  about  Forty  or  Fifty  thoufand  Acres  '.     The  Climate  is  warm, 
but  lefs  fo  than  in  Antigua,   and  is  efteemed   very  healthy.     The  Soil  is 
mountainous,    but  with  pleafant  V allies  rich  and  fertile   between  them, 
the   Hills  are  covered  with  Cedars  and   other  fine  Trees.     Here  are  all 
the  Animals  as  well  as  Vegetables  and  Fruits  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
other  Iflands,   and    not  at  all  inferior  to   them   in  Quality.     It   is  befides 
pretty    well  watered  which    is  no  fmall  Advantage.       The    Inhabitants 
railed   formerly  a  confiderable    Quantity  of  Indigo,   which   was   none  of 
the  beft,   but  which  they  cut  Four  Times  a  Year.     The  prefent  Product 
is  Cotton,  Rum,    and  Sugar.     There  is  no  good  Harbour,   but  three  to- 
lerable Roads  at  Plymouth,  Old  Harbour  and  Ker's  Bay,  where  they  (hip 
the  Produce  of  the  Ifland.     Public  Affairs  are  adminiftered  here  as  in  the 
other  Ifles,  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  Council,  and  Afiembly,  compofed 
of   no  more  than   Eight   Members,  Two    from    each  of  the   Four  Dif- 
tricts  into  which  it  is  divided  m.  There  a  few  Ships  employed  in  Trading 

to 

r  In  the  Year  1632  Sir  Thomas  Warner  fent  a  fmall  Number  of  hrs  People  from  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's to  Montferrat,    lying  to   the  South  Eaft,  being  of  a  round  Figure,  a  little  mountainous 
ifland,  which  owes  its  Healthinefs  and  Security  to   that  Circumftance.     It  was   become  a  very 
populous  and  well-improved  Settlement  when  attacked  and  reduced  by  the  French  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Reign  of  King  Charlesthe  Second.     But  being  reftored  to   its  old  Matters  by  the 
Twelfth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  it  very  fpeedily  recovered  its  former  Splendour.  When 
the  next  War  broke  out  with  France  foon  after  the  Revolution,  the  People  of  Montferrat  acted 
■with  great  Vigour  and  Spirit,  by  which  they  kept    their  Enemies  at  a  Diffance.     But  by  thefe 
extraordinary,  though  honourable  Efforts   their  Numters  were  confiderably  diminifhed.     This 
cxpottd  them  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  be  extremely  harrafied  by  the  French,  and   even 
after  the  Ceffation  of  Aims  was  concluded,  Mr.  Coffard  landed  here,    and  in  a  great  Meafure 
ruined  the  Bland.     For  this  it  was  ftipulatcd  in   the  Eleventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
that  an  Enquiry  mould  be  made  into  the  Damages  which  the  People  of  Montferrat  had  fuffered; 
But  it  does    not  appear  that  any   fuch  Enquiry  was  ever  made,  or  that  the  leafl'  Compenfation 
was  received. 

m  The  wonderful  Effefts  of  Induftry  and  Experience  in  meliorating  the  Gifts  of  Nature  have 
been  no-where  more  conipictious  than  in  thefe  Iflands,  and  particulatly  in  this,  by  gradually 
improving  their  Produce,  more  efpecially  of  late  Years,  lince  the  Art  of  Planting  hath  been  re- 
duced to  a  regular  Syttem,  and  almott  all  the  Defecls  of  Soil  fo  thoroughly  removed-  by  pro- 
per Management  and  Manure,  that  except  from  the  Failure  of  Seafons,  or  the  Want  of  Hands, 
•there  is  ftldom  any  Fear  of  a  Crop,  la  A.  D.  1770  there  was  exported  from  this  Ifland  to  Great 

Britain,. 
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to  this  Ifland  from  London  and  from  Briftol.  As  to  the  Number  of  Inha- 
bitants according  to  the  moil  probable  Accounts,  they  confift  in  between 
Twelve  and  Fifteen  hundred  Whites  and  from  Ten  to  Twelve  thoufand 
Negroes,    though  fome  fay  not  fo  many. 

Barbuda  is  a  fmall  Ifland  lying  in  Seventeen  Degrees  Forty  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  and  in  Sixty  Degrees  Thirty- two  Minutes  Weft  from 
London,  Ten  Leagues  North  from  Antigua,  Fifteen  North  Eaft  from 
Montferrat,  and  about  the  fame  Diftance  from  St.  Chriftopher's  and  Nevis. 
Soon  after  the  Firft  of  thefe  Two  Iflands  was  planted,  the  Inhabitants 
had  an  Account  of  this  fo  very  favourable  that  they  immediately  took  a 
Refolution  to  fettle  it,  which  they  did,  and  called  it  Dulcina.  They  found 
it  healthy,  pleafant,  and  fertile ;  but  the  Coafts  were  rocky,  there  was 
little  Water,  the  Soil  but  fhallow,  and  they  were  frequently  difturbed  by 
the  Caribbees,  on  which  they  quitted  it  and  retired  to  Nevis.  Many  Years 
after  General  Codrington,  who  was  equally  diftinguiflied  as  a  Statefman, 
Soldier,  and  Planter,  obtained  a  Grant  of  it  in  Property,  and  it  ftill  be- 
longs to  his  Family.  There  are  upon  it  fome  Hundreds  of  People,  who 
raife  Corn,  breed  Cattle,  tame  Fowls,  and  other  Provifions,  for  which 
they  always  find  a  Market  in  the  other  Ifles,  and  live  very  happily  and 
much  at  their  Eafe  ". 

Anguilla  is  another  little  Ifland,  which  lies  in  Eighteen  Degrees 
Twenty  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  in  Sixty-one  Degrees  Thirty  Mi- 
nutes Longitude  Weft  from  London.  At  the  Diftance  of  Twenty  Leagues 
North  Weft  from  Barbuda,  and  Twelve  from  St.  Chriftopher's.  It  derives 
its  Name  from  its  winding  Form,  which  is  thought  to  refemble  that  of  an 
Eel,  or  as  the  common  Notion  is  of  a  Snake.  The  French  thought  it, 
as  it  is  very  low  and  flat,  not  worth  keeping  or  cultivating,  and  it  was 
long  in  our  Hands  before  it  was  confidered  as  a  Place  of  any  Confequence, 
though  Fifteen   Miles  long,  and  in  fome  Places   Seven  broad.     But  of 

Britain,  167  Bags  of  Cotton,  1670  1.  740  1.  Hogfheads  of  Rum,  7400 1.  To  Ireland  133 
ditto,  1330 1.  433S  Hogfheads,  232  Tierces,  202  Barrels  of  Sugar,  79,5071.  in  the  Whole, 
£0,907!.     To  North  America,  12,633  1. 

n  There  were  Two  Motives  that  induced  General  Codrington  to  procure  a  Grant  of  this  Ifland, 
the  fole  Proprietary  Government  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Firft  was  the  railing  Provifions,  in 
which  he  effectually  fucceeded,  the  Second  the  Cultivation  of  Cinnamon,  to  which  he  was  in- 
duced from  fome  Experiments  he  had  made  from  the  wild  Cinnamon  Trees  in  Antigua.  la 
this  Project  he  was  interrupted  by  the  French  War  in  which  the  Enemy  once  attempted  to  fur- 
prize  him,  while  he  and  fome  of  his  Friends  were  amufing  themfelves  at  his  Plantations  in  Bar- 
buda. His  Death,  which  followed  not  long  after,  put  a  Period  to  his  Deligns,  in  which,  cou- 
fidering  the  amazing  Progrefs  he  made  in  improving  the  Sugars  of  Antigua,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable he  would  other  wife  have  fucceeded. 

4  R  2  late 
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late  Years  the  induftrious  Inhabitants  have  (hewn  that  this  was  a  Mtf- 
take,  for  befides  raifing  all  the  Neceffaries  of  Life,  they  now  export 
Cotton,  Rum,  and  Sugar  as  well  as  their  Neighbours,  and  are  in  a  very 
thriving  Condition.  According  to  the  Information  of  thofe  who  have 
lately  vifited  this  little  Ifle,  it  is  in  its  prefent  State  as  healthy  as  any  in 
this  Part  of  the  World,  and  the  Natives  remarkably  ftout,  vigorous,  and 
indefatigable  in  raifing  Provifions  of  all  Sorts,  with  which  they  fupply 
their  Neighbours  °. 

The  Iflands  which  the  Spaniards  ftile  las  Virgines,  and  we  from  them 
the  Virgins,  lie  in  a  Clufter,  from  Eighteen  Degrees  to  Eighteen  Degrees 

Forty  Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  the  Longitude  of  from  Sixty- 
two  Degrees  Thirty  Minutes,  to  Sixty-three  Degrees  Weft  from  London. 
Tortola  is  the  largeft  of  them,  and  next  to  that  Spanilh  Town,  or  rather 
Penifton,  in  which  there  is  faid  to  be  a  Silver  Mine,  neither  of  them 
very  confiderable  in  point  of  Size,  but  otherwife  pleafant  and  fertile, 
here  are  befides  thefe  Ten  or  Twelve  more,  all  of  them  inhabited,  and 
have  been  fo  for  many  Years,  though  it  is  not  long  hnce  they  were 
put  under  a  regular  Form  of  Government.  There  is  in  the  Midft  of 
thefe  Iilands  the  fineft  Bafon  of  Water  that  can   be  imagined,  in  which 

'eifels  may  lie  Land-locked  from  all  Winds,  from  which  they  are  covered 
from  the  regularDifpofition  of  thefe  Iflands  round  them,  which  is  a  very  great 

.  Ivantageto  the  Inhabitants,  and  tofuch  as  by  frequenting  them  are  expe- 
rienced in  this  Navigation.  Otherwife  the  Coafts  of  thefe  Iilands  being  many 
of  them  foul  and  rocky  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  many  Veifels  have 
been  wrecked  upon  them,  and  amongft  thefe  fome  Spanifh  Galleons.  We 
have  now  a  regular  Communication  with  Tortola,  from  whence  there  is 
annually  exported,  chiefly  of  its  own,  but  fome  alio  of  the  Produce  of 
the  other  Iflands,  confiderable  Quantities  of  Cotton,  Rum,  and  Sugar. 
As  to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  thefe  Ifles  our  Accounts  have  been 
very  incertain,  but  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  a  very  judicious  and 
credible  Pcrfon,  who  conftantly  trades  thither,  that  they  amount  to  about 
a  Thoufand  Whites,   and  to  upwards  of  Ten  thoufand  Negroes  p. 

It 

°  This  franll  Ifl.ind  is  another  very  finking  Inflance  of  what  has  been  before  obferved,  that  Skill 
and  Induftry  will  have  great  Effects  whereever  exerted  with  Perfevcrance,  fince  all  the  Accounts 
we  have  of  it,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  agree  in  their  Reprefentation  of  its  being  capable  of  pro- 
ducing nothing  more  than  a  bare  Subfiftence  to  a  few  wretched  Inhabitants,  and  yet  we  find 
them  by  Dint  of  their  own  Labour  riling  into  fome  Confideration;  for  A.  D.  1770  they 
exported  242  Bags  of  Cotton,  amounting  to  1420  1.  Nineteen  Kogflieads  of  Rum,  190  1.  68- 
Hogfheads  of  Sugar,  1 190  1.  in  all  to  Great  Britain  3800  1.  and  to  North  America  2057  1.  10  s. 
and  they  are  in  a  fair  Way  of  producing  much  more. 

r  Thefe  Virgin  Ifles,  as  hath  been  already  hinted  in  the  Text,  were  for  many  Years  confi- 
dered  as  little  iahofpit.tblc  Rocks  upon  which  a  few  miferable  People,  whom  their  Debts  had 

driven- 
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It  is  not  a  little  amazing,  and  if  we  had  not  the  cleared  and  rrt.  A 
authentic  Evidence  in  its  Support,  would  appear  abfolutely  incredible, 
that  a  few  I/lands  containing  altogether  not  more  Ground  than  the 
County  of  Monmouth,  and  but  a  very  little  bigger  than  the  Ifland  of 
Minorca,  mould  produce  to  the  Value  of  One  Million  and  an  Half  Ster- 
ling annually,  in  the  Commodities  they  export,  exclufive  of  Freight 
and  every  other  Advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  Staples  of  thefe  Ifhnds 
are  very  rich.  But  we  mufl  not  conclude  from  thence,  that  fuch  fmall 
Iflands  could  not  otherwife  be  fupported,  fince  it  appears  by  a  Report 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  near  Twenty  Years  ago,  that  Rhode  Ifland 
in  North  America,  which  is  not  bigger  than  St.  Chriftopher's,  had 
upon  it  Thirty  thoufand  white  Inhabitants,  and  Four  thou  fan  d  Negroes, 
all  of"  whom  were  fubfifted  by  the  Produce  of  the  Kle  and  its  Com- 
merce.    Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Ceded  Iflands. 

driven  thither  to  preferve  Freedom,  picked  up  as  they  could,  a  precarious  Subfiftence.  This 
perhaps  might  be  really  the  Cafe,  but  feeing  the  Effects  of  Induftrv  in  fome  of  the  other 
Iflands,  they  gradually  began  to  imitate  them,  at  fir  ft  by  planting  Cotton,  and  this  proving  very 
fine  furnifhed  them  with  the  Means  of  purchaiing  Negroes,,  and  at  length  put  it  in  their  Power 
to  plant  Canes.  A.  D.  1770  the  Ifland  of  Tortola  exported  29  Bales  and  1590  Bags  of  Cotton, 
amounting  to  16,2481.  Hides  368,  128  1.  16s.  Sugar  2446  Hogfheads,  20  Tierces,  73  Bar- 
rels, 43,337  1.  Belides  this  from  the  Produce  of  other  Iflands  in  Cotton  and  Sugar  to  the  Va- 
lue of  1982  1.  10  s.  in  all  to  Great  Britain,  61,6961.  6  s.  and  to  North  America  in  Cotton, 
Rum,  and  other  Commodities  to  the  Value  of  10,132!.  10  s. 


SECT.     V. 

The  ceded  I/lands,  St.   Vincent,  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,   Tobago,   and  Do* 

minica. 

N  the  former  Section  it  hath  been  fhewn  at  what  Time  and  in  what- 
Manner  the  Englifh  fettled  the  Iflands  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chrifto- 
pher  ;  and  that  the  French  likewife  fettled  themfelves  on  the  latter  at  the 
fame  Time.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  People  of  Barbadoes  thought  of 
making  any  Excurfions  from  their  own  Ifland,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  cultivating  and  improving  it  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power.  But  St. 
Chriftopher's  being  fmaller,  and  a  Moiety  ot  it  only  occupied  by  each  of 
the  Nations,  their  Chiefs  who  were  both  Men  of  enterprizing  Spirits  en- 
tertained other  Views.  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, fettled  mofl  of  the  Leeward  Iflands.     Mr.   Defnambuc  wrote  to 

the.- 
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the  Court  of  France,  and  propofed  an  Expedition  for  fettling  One  of  Three 
Iflands  which  he  named.  His  Proportion  was  accepted,  and  a  fmall  Force 
accordingly  lent  under  Two  Commanders  who  firft  debarked  upon  Mar- 
tinico,  but  diiliking  its  mountainous  Appearance  quitted  it,  and  fixed 
themfelves  on  Guadaloupe.  Mr.  Defnambuc  no  fooner  heard  of  this, 
than  he  likewife  embarked  a  fmall  Body  of  Men,  and  took  Poffeffion  of 
Part  of  Martinico.  The  French  met  with  no  fmall  Difficulties  in  both 
Iflands,  but  by  keeping  Meafures  at  firft  with  the  Natives,  and  then  gra- 
dually picking  Quarrels  with  them,  they  at  length  made  themfelves  Maf- 
ters  of  both  after  a  Difpute  of  about  Thirty  Years,  in  which  Space  all  our 
Iflands  were  pretty  well  fettled  3* 

A  French  Weft  India  Company  had  been  erected  under  the  Aufpice 
of  Cardinal  Richlieu  for  the  Direction  of  their  Affairs  in  this  Part  of  the 
World.  Their  Capital  confifted  of  about  Four  thoufand  Pounds  Ster- 
ling, and  this  even  in  thofe  Days  proved  fo  infignificant  that  they  were  in 
a  little  Time  unable  to  fupport  thofe  who  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the 
Ifles  before-mentioned;  and  therefore  in  a  juft  Senfe  of  their  Inability  they 
fold  the  fmaller  Iflands  to  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  granted  Martinico  and 
Guadaloupe  to  Two  of  their  Countrymen  as  Proprietors,  referving  only  the 
Sovereignty  to  the  Crown  of  France,  and  having  thus  ridded  themfelves  of 
all  their  Pofleffions  as  a  Company,  they  broke  up.  When  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  took  the  Reins  of  Government  into  his  own  Hands,  he  by 
the  Advice  of  wifer  Minifters  than  thofe  who  had  been  employed  during 
his  Minority,  erecled  a  New  Weft  India  Company,  with  Funds  properly 
proportioned  to  the  Schemes  they  were  to  undertake.  This  Company 
was  fo  well  conducted  that  they  redeemed  all  the  Iflands,  carried  on  a  War 
againft  England  in  thofe  Parts,  and  put  their  feveral  Poffeffions  into  good 
Order,  and  a  competent  State  of  Defence.  All  this  they  did  in  fo  fhort 
a  Space  as  Nine  Years,  and  in  return  their  Great  Monarch  diffolved  them 
and  took  all  into  his  own  Hands.  It  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  we  were 
inactive  all  this  Time,  for  on  the  contrary  we  reduced  the  great  Ifland  of 
Jamaica,  in  which  Service  Five  thoufand  Men  from  the  other  Iflands  were 
employed,  and  after  it  was  fubdued  the  fettling  it  was  attended  with  much 
Expence  of  Men  and  Money.     Numbers  alio   went  from  Barbadoes  to 

The  princip.il  Intention  in  thefe  Notes  is  to  authenticate  the  Hiftory,  and  to  fix  the  Dates 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  Text  for  the  Reader's  Eafe  and  Satisfaction.  The  Perfons  fent  from 
France  at  the  Inftance  of  Mr.  Defnambuc  were  Meffieurs  du  Pleflis  and  1'Olive,  and  they  landed 
on  Guadaloupe  July  8th  1635.  The  former  of  thefe  Gentlemen  dying,  and  the  latter  be- 
coming blind  within  a  Year,  the  Company  conferred  the  Government  of  that  Ifland  on  the  Sieur 
Aubert,  who  had  been  for  fome  Time  an  Officer  in  the  Ifle  of  St.  Chriftopher.  On  the  other 
Hand,  Mr.  Defnambuc  appointed  his  Nephew  Monfieur  du  Parquet,  Governor  of  the  Colony 
that  he  fettled  in  M.u  tinioo. 

Surinam  ; 
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Surinam;  which  Colony,  as  hath  been  before  obferved,  we  exchanged 
for  New  York,  and  it  muff  be  likewife  remembred,  that  at  the  Time 
the  French  King  eftabhfhed  his  New  Company,  our  Iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies  were  thoroughly  improved,  and  in  the  mod  flourishing  Condi- 
tion b. 

We  kept  up  our  Claim  during  this  whole  Period  to  the  Iflands  of  Do- 
minica, St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,   and   Tobago,  which  were  conffantly   in- 
ierted  in  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  Commiffion,   and  we  fent  Governors 
to  lbme  of  them,  and   exercifed  other  Acts  of  Sovereignty.     It  was  ow- 
ing to  the  Intrigues  of  the  French  that  we  did  not  absolutely  reduce  and 
fettle  them,  for  while  they  were  conquering  the  other  Iflands,  they  not- 
only  willingly  permitted  the  Caribs  to  retire  into  thefe,  but  alio   afforded 
them  the  neceflary  Affiffance  to  prevent  our  driving   them  out.     In  the 
Reign   of  James   the   Second  a  Treaty   of  Neutrality    was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Two  Nations  in  the  Weft  Indies  upon  Terms,   which  confider- 
ing  their  different  Views  were  advantageous  and   acceptable  to  both.     But 
King  James  did  not  mean  to  include  thefe  Iflands  in   this  Treaty,  but  on 
the  contrary  took  Meafures  to  fettle  them,  on  which,  under  pretence  that 
the  Caribs  or  as  they  ftile  them  Cara'fbs  were  their  Allies,   the  French  in- 
terfered in  the  Difpute,   for  terminating  of  which   a  new  Negotiation  was- 
begun  at  the  Time   the   Revolution    took  Place.     In  the  Reign  of  King 
William,  the  Situation  of  our  Affairs  did   not  permit  us   to  profecute  our 
Rights,  and   the   fame  Reafons  feem  to  have    operated    in    the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne.     King  George  the  Firft  made   a  Grant  of  St  Lucia  and  St.. 
Vincent  to  the  Duke  of  Montagu,   who  from  a  Motive   of  Public  Spirit- 
undertook  to  fettle  them   at  a  vaft  Expence,  but  Fiance  interfering  again- 

b  The  Firft  French  Weft  India  Company  was  efrabliflied  A.  D.  1626,  and  they  did  all  they* 
could  to  fupport  the  Eftablithments  made  by  them.  At  length  finding  themfelves  exceedingly, 
involved,  they  granted  to  Mr.  du  Parquet  before-mentioned  the  Iflands  of  Martinico,  Grenada,  an  L 
St.  Lucia;  and  to  the  Sienr  Houel  the  Iflands  of  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Defiderade,  and  the 
Saints.  To  the  Commander  du  Poincy,  who  was  Grand  Crofs  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  at- 
that  Time  Governor  General  of  their  Iflands,  they  fold  in  Truft  for  his  Order,  their  Part-of  St. 
Chriftopher's  together  with  the  Iflands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  and  Santa  Cruz,  anil- 
ine Polieffion  of  them  was  ratified  by  the  French  King's  Letters  Patents.  This  Firft  Company 
broke  up  A.  D.  165 1.  The  Second  French  Weft  India  Company  was  created  by  Letters  Pa- 
tents, dated  the  nth  July,  A.  D.  1664,  and  had  an  entire  Grant  of  all  that  the  French  pof- 
fefTed  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  Illands  of  America,  and  this  new  Company  was  fo  well 
fupported,  that  in  a  very  {hort  Spr.ce  they  equipped  upwards  of  Forty  Sail,  of  Ships  for  dit- 
ferent  Services.  Befides  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Text,  this  Company  rendered  the  French  Na- 
tion many  other  beneficial  Offices,  aad  particularly  took  entirely  our  of  the  Hands  of  the  Dutch, 
then  clofely  allied  with  France,  the  Trade  of"  the  Iflands,  by  which  they  had  been  exceedingly 
enriched.  In  effecling  fo  much  they  had  not  only  expended  their  Capital,  but  had  run  upwards- 
of  a  Million  of  Livres  in  Debt,  which  was  the  Pretence  made  ufe  of  far  diffolving  them,  the 
Xing  reimburfirjg  tteir  Capital  and  difcharging  their  Incumbrances.. 
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in  favour  of  her  Indian  Allies,  Things  were  compromifed  to  prevent  enter-* 
ing  into  a  War  upon  what  might  feem  to  be  a  private  Quarrel.  In  the 
Reign  of  King  George  the  Second  a  new  Regulation  took  Place,  by  which 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  to  which  the  French  had 
never  formed  any  Pretences,  were  declared  Neutral  Illands  by  the  Treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapefle.  In  this  State  Things  were  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
laft  War,  but  at  the  Conclution  of  it  the  French  quitted  all  their  Preten- 
tions to  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  and  ceded  the  Ifland  of 
Grenada  to  his  Majeily  as  an  Equivalent  for  the  Ifland  of  St.  Lucia 
(thereby  admitting  our  Right)  which  we  yielded  to  the  French  who  had 
conceived  higher  Notions  of  the  Value  of  that  Ifle,  than  it  will  perhaps 
ever  be  found  to  deierve  c. 

In  defcrib'ing  thefe  Iflands  we  begin  with  that  of  St.  Vincent, 
which  received  its  Name  from  being  difcovered  on  the  Twenty-fecond 
of  January,  the  Feaft  of  that  Saint.  It  lies  from  Thirteen  Degrees  to 
Thirteen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  and  in  Longitude 
Fifty-nine  Degrees  Forty  Minutes  Weft  from  London.  At  the  Diftance  of 
between  Five  and  Six  Leagues  South  Weft  from  St.  Lucia,  Twenty-three 
South  Weft  from  Martinico,  Thirty-fix  or  as  fome  compute  Forty  South 
from  Dominica,  Twenty  Weft  by  South  from  Barbadoes,  and  Seventeen 
or  Eighteen  North  Eaft  from  Grenada.  Being  thus  iituated  directly  to 
the  Leeward  of  Barbadoes,  it  may  in  a  few  Flours  be  reached  from  thence, 
and  is  at  the  fame  Time  fo  feated  as  to  cover  and  connect  the  fmall 
Jflands  that  lie  between  it  and  Grenada.  It  ftretches  in  Length  from 
South  to  North  about  Twenty-five  Miles,  and  is  about  Thirteen  in  Breadth, 
in  Circumference  between  Sixty  and  Seventy.  In  Point  of  Size  therefore 
it  differs  but  little  from  Barbadoes.  The  Climate  is  very  warm,  at  leaft  in 
the  judgment  of  Europeans.  The  Country  is  in  general  hilly,  in  fome 
Places  mountainous,  but  interfperfed  with  a  Variety  of  pleafant  Vallies, 
and  fome  large   and  luxuriant  plains,  the  Soil  being  every  where  very  fer- 

c  The  Treaty  of  good  Correfpondence  and  Neutrality  concluded  between  King;  James  II. 
and  Lewis  XIV  bears  Date  the  5th  November  1686.  The  Motives  were  the  delivering  the 
Subjects  of  both  Crowns  from  the  Interruptions  they  met  with  from  Buccaneers,  and  the  fe- 
curing  the  Trade  of  their   refpeftive  Iflands  to  the  Powers  to  which   they  belonged.     In  A.  D. 

.  upon  the  Surmize  of  a  rich  Mine  in  the  Ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or- 
leans made  a  Giant  of  that  [fland  in  Property  to  the  Marfhal  d'Eltrees.  But  the  Britifh  Court 
expoftulating  upon  this  and  (hewing  clearly,  that  the  Right  was  in  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  that 
Gran?  ailed.  His  Majefty  King  George  I  by  Letters  Patents,  dated  20th  June  1722,  granted 

tin  [(land,  with  St.  Vincent,  to  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  and  as  we  have  fa  id  above,  to  avoid  a 
Quarrel  between  the  Two  Nations,  it  was  agreed  that  thofe  Iflands  fhould  not  be  fettled  by 
' !  he  <  ompleat  C'cflion  of  the  Iflands,    which  are  the  Subject  of  this  Chapter,  was  made  in 

ulleft  and  cleared  Terms  by  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  laft  Peace  figned  at  Pails,  10th  Fe- 
bruary, A.  D.  1 763. 

tile, 
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tile,  and  the  high  Grounds  are  at  leaft  in  general  eafy  of  Afcent.  Few 
Iflands  of  its  Extent  are  fo  well  watered,  for  feveral  Rivers  run  down 
from  the  Mountains,  and  fmaller  Streams  from  almoft  every  Hill ;  there 
•are  likewife  feveral  fine  Springs  at  a  little  Diftance  from  the  Sea.  The  In- 
habitants raife  all  Kinds  of  Ground  Provifions  in  Plenty,  and  with  little 
Trouble.  The  Rivers  fupply  them  with  a  Variety  of  Filh,  and  the  fame 
.may  be  faid  of  the  Sea  that  wafhes  their  Coafts.  They  have  Abundance 
of  excellent  Fruits,  and  very  fine  Timber  fit  for  almoft  every  ufe,  and  with 
which  they  formerly  fupplied  their  Neighbours  <f. 

The  French,  though  they  did  not  venture  to  raife  Sugar,  had  feveral 
fpacious  Plantations  at  the  Mouths  and  on  the  Sides  of  the  Rivers, 
planted  with  Cacao  Trees,  Coffee,  Indigo,  and  fine  Tobacco.  There 
are  feveral  commodious  Bays  on  the  North  Weft  and  South  Weft  Sides, 
and  at  the  Southern  Extremity  there  is  the  deep  fpacious  fandy  Bay,  for- 
merly ftiled  the  Bay  of  St.  Antonio,  but  now  Kingfton  Bay,  where  large 
Ships  may  ride  commodioufly  ;  and  there  is  faid  to  be  good  anchoring 
Ground  round  the  whole  Iiland.  It  remained  for  a  long  Space  of  Time 
after  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Europeans  the  Head  Quarters  and  general 
Rendezvous  of  the  Caribs  or  Cara'ibs,  who  from  thence  made  Expeditions 
to  the  Continent,  and  were  alfo  fometimes  very  troublefome  to  the  ad- 
jacent Iflands.  Befides  thefe  there  are  another  Race  of  People  generally, 
though  very  improperly,  ftiled  Black  Caribs,  but  who  are  in  reality  Negroes 
defcended,  as  is  generally  believed,  from  fome  who  efcaped  out  of  a  Guinea 
Ship  wrecked  upon  the  Coaft,  and  gradually  augmented  by  fuch  as  from 
time  to  time  fled  thither  from  Barbadoes.     Thefe  Nations  were  often  at 

J  A  little  Reflection  on  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  natural  Productions  of  thefe  Iflands  might 
eafily  lead  to  the  Defireof  making  Trials,  of  what  through  the  Force  of  Skill  and  Induftry  might 
be  added  to  their  native  Stores.  But  probably  here  as  wellaselfe-where,  fuchTrials  might  have  beea 
neglecled,  if  Governor  Mel vil,  a  Gentleman  alike  diftinguiflied  for  the  Warmth  of  his  public  Spi- 
rit and  univerfal  Benevolence,  had  not  eftabliihed  in  this  Ifland  a  public  Garden  for  this  noble 
Purpofe,  and  put  it  under  the  Care  of  Dr.  George  Young  an  excellent  Botanift,  to  whom  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  have  delervedly  given  a  Gold  Medal,  and  who  hath 
brought  a  Certificate  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  St.  Vincent,  that  he  had  growing  in  this  Gar- 
den in  the  Month  of  May  A.  D.  1772  One  hundred  and  forty  healthy  Plants  of  the  true  Cinnamon. 
He  hath  alfo  in  the  fame  Garden,  amongft  many  other  curious  Plants,  Logwood,  Turmeric,  Eaft 
India  Mango,  Tobago  Nutmeg,  Sefamum  or  oily  Grain,  Caflia  Filtula,  Vanelloes,  Anafto,  China 
Tallow  Tree.  He  is  likewife  preparing  to  carry  from  hence  amongft  many  others  the  following, 
die  Tea  Shrub,  Sago  Palm,  Gum  Storax  Tree,  Olives,  Camphire  Tree,  Florida  Starry  Anni- 
feed,  Zant  Currant  Tree.  It  would  be  eafy  to  expatiate  on  the  Advantages  that  may  probably 
arife  from  this  Inftitutioih  At  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  have  pointed  out  to  whom  they  will 
be  due. 

Vol.  II.  4  S  War, 
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War,  but  when  their  Quarrels  were  compofed  they  had  a  Strength  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  Strangers  from  fettling  by  force  <?. 

The  French  about  Haifa  Century  ago,  at  the  Requeft  of  theCaribs,  made 
a  Defcent  from  Martinico  and  attacked  the  Negroes,  but  were  repulfed 
with  Lofs,  and  afterwards  found  it  their  Intereft  to  conciliate  a  Friendship 
with  both  Nations  by  means  of  Prefents,  and  furnifhing  them  with  Arms 
and  Ammunition,  which  procured  them  the  Means  of  making  thofe  Plan- 
tations that  have  been  before- mentioned.  Since  it  came  into  our  Pof- 
feflion,  it  hath  proved  as  profitable,  though  not  quite  fo  healthy  as  could 
be  wifhed.  But  now  that  our  difagreeable  Difputes  with  the  Negroes  are 
ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  we  may  reafonably  expect,  that  what 
belongs  to  us  in  the  lfland  will  be  fpeedily  and  effectually  cultivated ;  and 
as  by  this  a  free  Circulation  of  Air  will  be  promoted,  the  Climate  be- 
come more  wholefome.  The  Government  is  of  the  fame  Form  with  that 
of  our  other  Iflands,  but  dependent  upon  the  Governor  and  Captain 
General,  who  refides  in  Grenada.  As  to  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  we 
have  not  poffefled  this  or  the  other  Ifles  long  enough  to  have  any  diftinct 
Accounts,  but  competent  Judges  may  frame  a  probable  Conjecture  fron^ 
the  Nature  and  Quantity  of  its  Produce  f. 

Dominica  received  that  Name  from  its  being  difcovered  upon  a  Sun- 
day, being  fituated  in  the  Latitude  of  Fifteen  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes,, 
to  Fifteen  Degrees  Forty  Minutes  North,  and  Fifty-nine  Degrees  Thirty- 
five  Minutes  of  Longitude  Weft  from  London.     It  lies  in  the  very  Midfl 

e  There  have  been  fome  Doubts  ralfed  as  to  the  Accounts  given  in  the  Text  of  the  coming 
in  of  the  Negroes,  on  a  Suppofition  that  they  might  be  Spanifh  Slaves  who  efcaped  from  the 
Continent,  which  however  feems  lefs  probable.  They  have  adopted  in  fome  Degree  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Natives  who  are  the  moit  indolent  People  upon  the  Earth.  In  Conjunction  with 
them  they  obliged  Captain  Brathwaite  in  A.  D.  1723  to  defift  from  his  intended  Pefign  of  de- 
barking upon  the  lfland  in  confequep.ee  of  the  Duke  of  Montague's  Grant,  being  abundantly 
fupplied  at  that  Time  with  Arms  and  Ammunition  from  the  French.  They  are  now  reduced  to  a. 
very  low  State,  but  frill  they  are  intitled  to  Juftice  and  Humanity,  more  efpecially  when  con- 
jldcred  as  Subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  Force  may  reftrain,  but  Kindnefsonly  can  fub- 
due.  They  raifed  Ground  Provifions,  Poultry,  and  other  Things  for  theUfeof  the  French,  and  there 
feems  to  be  no  Reafon  to  doubt  that  by  Gentlenefs  and  good  Treatment  they  might  be  made  in 
like  Manner  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  to  us,  and  with  a  very  little  Induflry  live  comfoi  tably  and' 
in  Peace. 

*  What  hath  been  faid  of  this  lfland  in  refpeft  to  its  prefent  and  future  Confequence  to  this 
Country  will  be  better  (hewn  and  more  fully  corroborated  from  the  State  of  its  Exportations  in 
A.  D.  1770,  which  were  Cotton  284  Bags  at  Tin  Pounds  per  Bag,  2840  1.  Coffee  4818  Hun- 
dred-weight One  Quarter  Six  Pound,  at  Three  Pound  Five  Shillings  per  Hundred-weight; 
15,659  1.  9s.  8|d.  Cacao  1000  Hogfheads  and  One  Barrel  at  Twenty-five  Pounds  per  Hogs- 
head and  Twelve  Pounds  per  Barrel,  25,012  1.  Rum  346  Hogfheads  at  Ten  Pounds  per  Hogf- 
hend,  3460  1.  Sugar,  2866  Hogfheads  at  [7  1.  10  s.  per  Hogfhead,  50,155  1.  In  all  to  Great  Bri- 
tain 97,1x6 1.  9  s.  8}  d.     To  North  America  13,375  1.     Total  110,501 1. 9  s.  8£  d. 

Of 
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-of  the  French  Iflands,  at  the  Diftance  of  Eight  Leagues  North  by  Weft 
from  Martinico,  about  the  fame  Diftance  South  South  Eaft  from  Guada- 
loupej  the  fmall  Iflands  called  The  Saints  lying  between  them,  Five 
Leagues  South  Weft  from  Marigalante,  about  Forty  Leagues  North  from 
St.  Vincent's,  about  the  fame  Diftance  North  Weft  from  Barbadoes,  and 
about  Seventy  Leagues  North  and  by  Eaft  from  Grenada.  It  is  ftretched 
out  from  North  Eaft  to  South  Weft  in  the  Form  of  a  Bow,  of  which  the 
Leeward  Side,  which  makes  but  an  indifferent  Appearance  at  Sea,  re- 
prefents  the  String.  A  very  noble  Ifland  it  is,  betwe?h  Thirty  and  Forty 
Miles  in  length,  about  Fifteen  in  Breadth,  and  upwards  -of  Ninety  in 
Circumference.  The  Climate  is  remarkably  warm  even  for  that  Part  of 
the  World,  though  the  Air  is  very  thin  and  pure,  and  the  Country  from 
thence  reputed  to  be  healthy.  In  its  Appearance  it  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous more  efpecially  towards  the  Sea,  but  within  there  are  rich  and  plea- 
fant  Vallies,  and  a  few  fine  Plains  3. 

The  Mountains  are  not  fteep,  and  the  Soil  is  every  where  a  deep 
black  Mould,  wonderfully  fertile,  and  not  eafily  exhaufted.  There  is 
in  it  a  Sulphur  Mountain,  and  One  in  which  the  French  believe  there  is 
a  Gold  Mine.  No  Place  can  be  better  watered,  as  there  are  Thirty 
Rivers,  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  feveral  Miles.  There  are  feveral 
hot  Springs,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  Report  of  our  own  Country- 
men, who  made  Trial  of  them  a  Century  ago,  are  not  inferior  in  their 
Virtues  to  thofe  of  Bath.  Bananas,  Potatoes,  and  Manioc,  from  which 
Caffada  Bread  is  made,  and  which  in  thefe  Parts  are  ftiled  Ground  Pro- 
vifions,  are  here  in  great  Plenty  and  in  their  feveral  Kinds  are  all  re- 
markably good.  All  Kind  of  Vegetables  they  have  in  Abundance,  the 
richeft  Fruits  particularly  the  fineft  Pine  Apples  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  in- 
cxhauftible  Stores  of  Timber  of  all  Kinds.     Hogs  wild  and  tame,  Variety 

E  This  Ifland  was  difcovered  by  Admiral  Columbus  on  Sunday  November  the  3d,  A.  D. 
1493  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  ferried  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Accounts 
we  had  of  it  in  former  T  imes  were  but  very  indifferent,  from  our  being  acquainted  only 
with  its  Coafts.  The  French  took,  great  Care  to  decry  and  mifreprefent  it,  as  mountain- 
ous, barren,  and  a  fit  Habitation  only  for  the  Savages  ;  though  the  more  ancient  Writers  of  their 
own  place  it  in  quite  another  Light,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  One  of  the 
faireft  and  fineft  Iflands  in  thefe  Parts.  The  conftant  Conefpondence  kept  up  by  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Martinico  with  the  Caribs  in  this  Ille  enabled  them  to  prepofTefs  thofe  poor 
.People  with  the  moft  dreadful  Ideas  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  Father  Labat,  after  giving  a  moft 
unfavourable  Picture  of  Dominica,  fays  very  ingenuoufly,  that  infignificant  as  it  was,  the 
-Englifh  had  made  feveral  Attempts  upon  it,  which  they  had  ufed  all  imaginable  Pains  to  frus- 
trate, as  knowing  the  bad  Confequences  that  muff  refult  to  them  from  our  becoming  poffeffed  of 
this  Iflc 
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of  Game  and  Abundance  of  Poultry,  with  all  which  the  Natives  fupplied 
Martinico  in  great  Abundance  h. 

The  Caribs  here  were  formerly  very  numerous,  and  reputed  the  braveft 
and  the  moft  robuil  of  any  in  the  liles.  They  are  now  much  diminiflied,  of 
which  the  French  taking  Advantage,  had  fettled  almoft  all  the  Wind- 
\vard  Coaft,  and  raifed  in  their  fpacious  Plantations,  Cacao,  Coffee, 
and  fome  Canes.  .At  the  North  Weil  End  of  the  Ifland  there  is  a  deep 
capacious  fandy  Bay,  which  from  his  Highnefs's  anchoring  in  it  for  fome 
Time  with  his  Fleet,  hath  born  ever  fince  the  Name  of  Prince  Rupert. 
It  is  covered  from  moft  Winds  by  the  Mountains  round  it,  and  hath  more 
than  once  been  the  Station  of  our  Squadrons  when  in  thole  Seas.  There 
are  befides  many  other  Bays  and  Inlets,  and  very  fafe  anchoring  Ground 
on  the  Leeward  Side  of  the  Ifland,  notwithftanding  the  Insinuations  of  the 
French  to  the  contrary,  for  which  they  had  their  Reafons.  This,  as  well 
as  the  Ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  was  when  firfl  ceded  to  us  dependent  upon 
Grenada,  but  is  fince  become  a  feparate  Government  and  a  free  Port  ef- 
tablifhed  therein  ;. 

The  Ifland  of  Grenada,  is,  except  Tobago,  the  moft  Southern  of  all 
4he  Antilles,  was  difcovered  by  and  received  its  Name  from  Admiral  Co- 
lumbus, who  finding  it  ftrong  by  Situation  and  very  full  of  People,  made 
110  Attempt  upon  it.  It  lies  from  Eleven  Degrees  Fifty  Minutes  to 
Twelve  Degrees  Five  Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  though  fome  of  the 
lateft    French    Maps   place    it   from  Twelve  Degrees   Five  Minutes   to 

1  One  great  Advantage  of  Dominica  lies  in  the  great  Variety  of  its  Soils,  their  different  Situa- 
tions and  Expofitions,  fo  that  not  only  every  Thing  that  grows  in  the  other  Iflands  may  with 
Facility  and  Certainty  be  raifed  here,  but  alfo  farther  Improvements  made  by  the  Introduction 
of  valuable  Plants  from  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  even  thofe  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  There  is  a  vaft 
Variety  of  Timber  here  for  a  Variety  of  Purpofes,  particularly  Rofe  Wood,  and  others  proper 
For  the  Ufe  of  Cabinet-makers,  as  well  as  for  Building,  of  which  due  Care  ought  to  be  taken. 
The  Pavers  afford  an  Opportunity  of  conftrucYing  Mills,  which  is  a  Circumftance  that  muft 
"prove  very  advantageous  to  the  Planters.  The  native  Caribs  that  ftill  remain  were  exceedingly 
ufeful  in  many  Relpefts  to  the  French,  in  furnifhing  Provifions  of  all  Kinds  to  their  Planters ; 
and  there  feems  to  be  little  Ileafon  to  doubt,  that  being  treated  with  Juftice  and  Lenity,  to 
which  as  Men,  and  Subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  they  are  furely  entitled,  they  may 
likewife  be  made  ferviceable  to  us. 

'  The  making  Dominica  an  independent  Government  was  certainly  intended  to  promote  the 
fpeedy  fettling  of  this  Illand,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  befl  fituated  of  any  in  our  Poffeffion 
for  a  free  Port ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  great  Advantages  may  refult  from  thence,  in  Proportion 
as  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  incieafe.  The  Exportation  from  hence,  A.  D.  1770,  were,  of 
Coffee  10,380  Hundred-weight  Three  Quarters  Twelve  Pounds,  33,7371.  15  s.  87  d.  Cacao, 
285  Hogfheads,  7125  1.  Rum,  Thirteen  Hogfheads,  130  1.  Sugar,  307  Hogfheads,  5372  1.  10  s. 
In  all  to  Great  Britain,  46,3651.  5  s.  8fd.  To  North  America  16,4961.  10.  s.  In  the  Whole 
42,8561.    15  s.  8  d. 

Twelve 
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Twelve  Degrees  Twenty  Minutes,  and  in  the  Longitude  of  Sixty-one 
Degrees  Welt  from  London.  It  is  fituated  about  Eighteen  Leagues  South 
Weft  from  St.  Vincent,  Thirty-five  from  St.  Lucia,  Thirty-five  Leagues 
South  Weft  by'  Weft  from  Barbadoes,  about  Fifty  Leagues  South  Weft 
from  Martinico  ;  and  between  Sixty  and  Seventy  Leagues  South  South 
•Weft  from  Dominica,  fomewhat  more  than  Twenty  Leagues  North  Weft 
from  Tobago,  between  Ninety  and  One  hundred  Leagues  South  from 
St.  Chriftopher's,  and  about  Thirty  Leagues  North  from  the  Spanifti  Main. 
In  Length  about  Thirty  Engliih  Miles,  and  Thirteen  in  Breadth  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  Accounts  hitherto  received.  The  Climate  is  certainly 
warm,  but  fo  tempered  by  the  regular  Returns  of  the  Sea  Breeze  as  to 
be  rendered  very  tolerable.  The  Air  is  generally  pure  and  ferene;  and 
though  fuch  as  came  firft  were  frequently  vifited  by  a  Kind  of  Fever, 
Avhich  however  feldom  proved  mortal,  yet  as  the  Woods  have  been  opened 
and  the  Country  better  cultivated  this  no  longer  excites  any  Appreheniions» 
but  when  it  happens  isconfidered  as  a  temporary  Inconvenience  ;  to  balance 
which,  it  is  afferted,  that  the  Seafonings,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  are  more  regular  here  than  in  the  other  Iflands,  the  Blaft  not  fre- 
quent, though  not,  as  the  French  Writers  fay,  altogether  unknown,  and 
as  yet  no  Flurricane  hath  ever  been  felt  K 

There  is  a  Chain  of  Mountains,  fotne  of  them  pretty  high,  which  runs 
from  South  to  North,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  lfland  there  are  Hills  but 
of  a  very  gentle  Afcent,  and  confequently  capable  of  Cultivation.  Both 
the  Mountains  and  the  Hills  are  of  great  Utility,  as  from  them  larger  and 
lefler  Streams,  feveral  of  which  deferve  the  Name  of  Rivers,  roll  dow:i 
in  gentle  Currents  on  both  Sides  the  lfland.  There  are  alio  Plenty  of 
Springs,  fome  Salt  Ponds,  and  a  few  Lakes,  of  which  only  Two  are  of  any 
conliderable  Size.     The  Soil  is  of  feveral  Kinds,  but  chiefly  of  a  deep, 

k  The  French  were  certainly  long  enough  Mailers  of  this  lfland  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
Facts  mentioned  in  the  Text;  and  there  feems  to  be  no  Reafon  to  queftion  their  .Authority. 
The  Seafonings,  as  they  are  called  in  this  Part  of  the  World,  are  the  regular  Returns  of  Rain, 
for  in  all  the  Antilles  the  Inhabitants  reckon  only  Winter,  which  is  the  rainy,  and  Summer, 
which  is  the  dry  Seafon.  The  former  perhaps  might  with  equal  Propriety  be  called  the  Spring, 
and  tli£  latter  the  Autumn.  The  Rains  begin  about  the  Middle,  at  leaft  before  the  End  of  July, 
and  lall  to  December;  not  that  it  rains  continually,  but  that  there  is  very  feldom  a  Day  with- 
out Rain,  upon  which  the  Fertility  of  the  Country  depends,  and  thence  their  Regularity  is 
jullly  confidered  as  a  very  great  Bleffing.  The  Blaft  is  a  Malady  incident  to  the  Sugar  Caaea 
both  in  ours  and  in  the  French  Illands,  the  Caufe  of  which  being  unknown,  no  Remedy  hath 
been  hitherto  found  againfl  it.  As  to  Hurricanes,  the  common  Opinion  in  the  Weft  Indies  is, 
that  they  happen  between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  15th  of  October,  which  in  general  may 
be  true  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  Happinefs  to  lie  out  of  the  Track  of  thefe  dellruftive 
Tempells.  Thefe  Advantages,  therefore,  taken  together,  may  be  juftly  conlidet'td  as  very  dif- 
tiugiiihed  Recommendations  of  this  lfland. 

rich;,, 
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rich,  black  Mould  which  is  very  fertile.  There  are  large  Woods  of 
-various  Kinds  of  line  Timber,  in  which,  while  in  the  Hands  of  the  French, 
.there  was  a  great  Deal  of  Game.  In  refpect  to  Ground  Provifions, 
Vegetables  of  all  Kinds,  rich  Fruits,  Animals,  River  and  Sea  Fifli,  it  is 
inferior  to  none  of  the  Iflands.  In  reference  to  Productions  that  en- 
ter into  Commerce,  it  was  generally  allowed,  that  whatever  they  were, 
Sugar,  Cacao,  Coffee,  Cotton,  or  Tobacco,'  for  all  in  their  Turns  have 
been  raifed  there,  they  were  the  very  beft  in  their  refpedive  Kinds.  It 
hath  been  afferted  on  good  Authority  that  the  true  Cinnamon  and  Nut- 
meg Trees  have  been  found  in  the  Forefts,  and  therefore  however  necef- 
fary  it  may  be  to  clear  the  Country,  the  Woods  fhould  be  cut  with 
^Caution  and  under  proper  Inlpe&ion1. 

But  what  adds  exceedingly  to  the  Worth  of  this  Iile,  and  which,  in- 
dependent of  all  other  Advantages,  would  have  rendered  it  highly  va- 
luable, are  Two  very  fine  Ports,  Calivenie  at  the  South  Eaft  Extremity  of 
the  Jfland,  which  is  (angularly  iafe  and  fpacious,  compofed  of  an  outward 
and  an  inward  Harbour,  the  latter  having  Seven  Fathom  Water  and  a  foft 
muddy  Bottom.  The  other  at  the  South  Weft  End  is  called  the  Care- 
nage,  the  Harbour  of  Port  Royal  or  the  Old  Port,  always  efteemed  One 
of  the  beft  in  the  Weft  Indies.  At  the  Entrance  it  is  about  a  Quarter 
of  a  Mile  broad,  but  lb  capacious  within  as  to  hold  with  Eafe  a  Squadron 
-of  Twenty- five  Ships  of  the  Line,  and  fo  covered  as  that  they  may  ride 
with  Safety  in  refpedl  either  to  Wind  or  Weather.  At  a  fmall  Diftance 
from  this  Port  there  is  a  very  deep  Lake  of  confiderable  Extent,  which 
by  the  cutting  of  a  Sand  Bank  that  divides  them  might  be  joined  to  the 
Harbour,  and  would  then  become  as  fine  a  Bafon  as  could  be  wilhed,  and 
where  any  Number  of  Ships  might  be  very  commodioufly  careened.  As 
the  Eaft  Side  of  the  Ifland  is  the  plaineft  and  beft  cultivated,  and  as  the 
Planters  found  the  Conveyance  of  their  Sugars  to  either  of  the  Ports  be- 
fore-mentioned attended  with  much  Trouble  and  Expence,  they  were  de- 

1  There  are  many  Reafons  that  may  ferve  to  juftify  what  is  faid  in  the  Text.  All  the  old 
Writers  agree,  that  though  many  or  moil  of  the  Trees  that  grow  in  One  grow  alfo  in  the  Reft 
of  the  Antilles,  yet  that  however  there  are  fome  peculiar  to  One  or  Two  Illands,  and  inftance 
more,  efpecially  in  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  St.  Croix.  It  may  therefore  be  very  expedient  to  ex- 
amine all  the  different  Kinds  that  grow  here,  in  order  to  preferve  fuch  as  are  moft  valuable. 
Some  Caution  ought  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  cutting  down  the  reft,  fince,  before  the  French  pre- 
vented them,  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  cut  great  Quantities  of  Mill  Timber  here  and  in  the 
Crenadines,  which  afterwards  they  procured  as  they  could  from  Santa  Lucia  \  and  being 
now  precluded  from  that  Ifland,  there  is  the  more  Reafon  for  their  being  furnifhed  again  from 
this.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  an  injudicious  and  indifcriminate  Deftruclion  of  Wood  is  al- 
lowed to  have  altered  the  Seafons  in  fome  of  our  Iflands,  which  ought  to  be  a  Caution  in  refpeft 
to  Grenada,  where,  as  we  have  faid,  they  are  perfectly  regular  at  prcfeat. 

firous 
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ITrous  of  finding  fome  Means  to  Ship  them  more  commodioufly.  Our  Sea- 
men, to  whom  nothing  feems  impracticable,  have  accomplished  this  by- 
venturing  through  feveral  Reefs  of  Rocks  into  a  Bay  that  lies  very  deep 
within  Land,  but  is  fo  commodious  for  the  Furpofe  of  loading  Sugars  as 
to  become,  notwithstanding  the  Difficulty  of  its  Entrance,  One  of  the 
mod  frequented  in  the  Ifland,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  Name  of 
Port  Grenville.  With  all  thefe  Advantages,  and  few  Iflands  can  boaft  fo 
many,  the  French  were  very  long  in  PofTeffion  of  it  before  they  made 
it  turn  to  any  Account,  and  this  notwithstanding  various  Reprefentations  of 
the  numerous  Benefits  that  might  have  been  derived  from  it  m.  A  Cir- 
cumftance  very  fortunate  for  us,  and  which  there  is  little  Doubt  that  we 
fhail  improve,  and  that  in  a  very  high  Degree. 

There  Stretches  from  the  Northern  Extremity  of  Grenada  in  a  North 
North  Eaft  Direction  a  long  Range  of  fmall  Iflands  for  the  Space  of  more 
than  Twenty  Leagues.  Thefe  except  the  Round  If  and  are  all  but  very 
little,  having  narrow  Channels  between  them,  navigable  only  by  Boats, 
and  not  always  by  them  with  Safety.  The  Indians  called  them  Begos, . 
the  Spaniards  Grenadillas,  and  the  French  the  Grenadines,  their  Number 
is  not  very  well  afcertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  they  are  fome- 
what  more  than  Twenty.  Small  as  they  are,  in  point  of  Climate  they 
are  exceedingly  pleafant,  have  a  rich  deep  Soil,  and  are  very  capable  of 
Improvement.  The  People  of  Barbadoes,  though  not  without  fome 
Hazard,  visited  them  formerly  for  the  Sake  of  the  excellent  Timber  that 
grew  upon  them. 

Besides  thefe  there  are  Five  other  Iflands  more  confiderable  in  many  Re- 
fpedts.  The  FirSt  of  thefe,  that  is  the  neareft  to  Grenada,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  only  Five  Leagues,  bears  Still  the  Indian  Name  of  Cariouacou, 
about  Twenty  Miles  in  Compafs,  and  by  thofe  who  Should  be.  beit  ac- 
quainted with  it  reprefented  as  One  of  the  faireSt  and  Sineit  Spots  in   this 

*  This  Ifland  was  upwards  of  a  Century  in  the  Hands  of  the  French.  They  had  their 
Views  upon  it  early,  but  the  Natives  were  then  fo  numerous,  and  fo  much  upon  their  Guard, 
that  they  durft  not  attempt  it.  At  length  Mr.  du  Parquet  planned  and  eftablilhed  a  Settle- 
ment, having  firft  paid  a  Conlideration  to  the  Indians  lor  th-eir  Confent.  In  the  Space  of  Seven 
Years  he  fold  it  to  the  Count  of  Cerillac  for  Ninety  thouiand  Livres.  It  was  certainly  a  cheap 
Purchafe  if  it  had  been  well  managed.  The  Royal  Company  redeemed  it.  It  was  rcfumed 
from  them,  and  made  a  royal  Government  ;  fo  that  in  the  ihort  Space  of  Twenty-four  Years 
this  Colony  was  expofed  to  Two  Maffacres  by  the  Indians,  Three  Infurrtclions  amongtt  them- 
felves,  rjid  Fivi  Revolutions  in  the  Form- of  their-  Government.  At  the  Beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent Century  it  was  not  in  a  much  better  State  than  when  originallv  fettled.  By  Degrees,  how- 
ever, the  Inhabitants  begin  to  thrive,  chiefly  by  a  clandelHne  Trade  with  the  Dutch,  to  which 
the  French  Government  put  an  entire  Stop  ;  yet  even  after  this  it  is  laid  to  have  yielded,  in  its 
molt  flouiiftiing  State,  .not  more  than  Twelve  thouiand  of  their  Hoglhtads  of  Sugar  annually. 
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Part  of  America,  enjeying   a  Climate  equally  wholefome  and    pleafant,   a 
Soil    wonderfully     fertile,     abounding    with    valuable   Timber,    as    well 
as  fine  Fruit  Trees.     But  what    diftinguiihes  it  moft,  and  which  induced 
more  than  One  Recommendation  to  the  French  Court,   is  its  having  an 
Harbour  as  fafe,  as  fpacious,  and  as  commodious  as  any  that  this  Part  of  the 
World  can  boaft,  and  communicating  by  a  narrow,  though  a  deep  Chan- 
nel, with  a  Lagune,  in  which,   without  any  Afliftance   from    Art,    Ships 
may  careen  very  conveniently,  and  which,  its   Situation   confidered,  can- 
not but  draw  our  Attention.     On  the    next  of  thefe  Iiles   the  French  have 
beftowed  the  Name  of  the  Union,  though  in  fact  there  are  Two  Iflands, 
One  Three  and  the  other  Two  Leagues   in  Extent.    The  Third   is  called 
Cannouan  or  Caouanne,  a  Word  which   the  French   have  adopted  from 
the  Indians,  and  which  lignifies  a   particular   Kind  of  Tortoife,  of  which 
there  are  or  at  leaft  were  Numbers,  and  thofe  of  a  large  Size,   that  went 
to  lay  their  Eggs  thereon.     It  is  about  Nine  Miles  in  Length  and  Three 
in  Breadth.     The   Fourth   is   called   Mufkito    Ifland,     nearly    the    fame 
Size,  and   diftant  from  the  laft-mentioned  about  Two   Leagues.     Thefe 
are   much  of  the   fame   Nature   with  thofe  that    have  been    already  de- 
fcribed,  and  as  for  many  Reafons  they  merit,   fo  there  is  little  Reafon   to 
doubt  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  we  mail  continue  to  improve  and  reap 
confiderable  Advantages  from  them  n. 

The  Fifth  and  laft,  which  lies  about  a  Mile  from  the  Mufkito  Ifland, 
and  not  above  Two  Leagues  South  Weft  from  St.  Vincent's,  is  Bequiaj 
which  as  the  French  Writers  affert,  is  between  Twenty  and  Thirty  Miles 
in  Circumference.  The  French  beftowed  upon  it  the  Name  of  Little 
Martinico,  becaufe  infefted  with  venomous  Serpents,  a  Circumftancc 
peculiar  to  that  Ifle  and  St.  Lucia;  the  Reptiles  in  the  other  Ifles,  though 
ibme  of  them  efpecially  in  Dominica  of  a  very  large  Size  and  difagreeable 
Appearance,  yet  are  abfolutely  harmlefs.     In  Point  of  Climate  and  Soil 

»  The  Vigour  and  Induftry  of  our  Planters  hath  been  to  the  full  as  extraordinary  as  the 
Indolence  and  Want  of  Spirit  in  the  French.  For  though  we  have  been  fo  lhort  a  Time 
fettled  here,  thefe  numerous  Iflands,  of  which  they  fcarce  made  any  Ufe  at  all,  have  found 
Owners,  and  are  either  improving  or  improved.  Thelflet  Rond,  as  the  French  called  it,  or  the 
Round  Ifland,  is  in  the  Hands  of  a  Gentleman  who  propofes  to  creel:  an  Indigo  Work  there,  with 
great  Probability  of  Succefs.  The  greateft  Part  of  that  prodigious  Quantity  of  Cotton  annually 
exported  hither,  hath  been  raifed  on  Cariouacou ;  for  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  are  but 
few  Cotton  Plantations  upon  Grenada.  The  reft  are  all  turned  to  fome  ufeful  Purpofe  or 
other,  and  without  Queftion  will  be  ftill  farther  improved  in  Time.  The  Want  of  Water  in 
moft  of  them,  which  the  Fiench  conlidcred  as  an  infurmountable  Difficulty,  will  not  appear 
fo  to  us,  fince  befidts  our  own  Ifland  of  Antigua,  and  the  Dutch  Illand  of  St.  Euftatia,  there 
are  feveral  others  fully  inhabited  and  cultivated,  notwithstanding  this  Defect,  and,  which  is  full 
■more,  notwithstanding  they  are  deflitute  of  many  of  the  Advantages  which  thefe  Iflands  poflefs, 
more  efpecially  in  regard  to^Ports  j  for  St.  Euftatia  hath  nothing  more  than  a  Road ;  and  this 
■js  likewife  the  Cafe  of  others. 

this 
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this  hath  highly  commended,  as  alfo  for  the  delicious  Fruits  growing 
thereon,  fome  dyeing  Woods  which  well  deferve  to  be  enquired  after,  and 
which  is  of  ftill  higher  Importance,  a  iafe  and  ipacious  Port,  of  which  the 
French  made  great  Uk  in  the  laft  War.  It  is  on  the  other  Hand  faid  that 
this  Ifland  being  almoft  entirely  flat,  is  from  that  Circumftance  deflitute 
of  frefh  Water,  which  however  we  have  reafon  to  conceive  may  by  the 
ufual  Helps  be  fully  fupplied,  iince  the  Number  and  Height  of  its  Trees 
clearly  fhews  that  the  Seafons  are  regular,  and  the  Rains  copious.  Thefe 
Ifles  and  Iflcts,  though  already  Objects  of  Attention,  may  in  Procefs  of 
Time,  when  all  their  Properties  come  to  be  thoroughly  underftood,  be 
found  capable  of  being  converted  to  a  Variety  of  beneficial  Uies,  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  which  we  have  at  prefent  any  Conception,  but  which  may  be 
gradually  fuggefted  to  the  enterprizing  Abilities  of  our  Planters,  aflifted  by 
the  Lights  continually  furnilhed  by  Experience.  This  Sentiment  is  in  fome 
Degree  warranted  by  the  numerous  Advantages  that  are  already  derived 
as  well  as  thofe  that  are  ftill  expected  from  the  Skill  and  Labour  of  our 
induftrious  Countrymen  in  the  larger  Ifland  of  Grenada  °. 

The  laft  of  the  ceded  Iflands,  though  in  a  Courfe  of  Years  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  found  the  leaft  conliderable,    is  Tobago,    difcovered,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  fettled  by  the  Spaniards.     It  lies  in  the  Lati- 
tude of  Eleven  Degrees  Ten  Minutes  North,  and  Fifty-nine  Degrees  Forty. 
Minutes  Longitude  Weft  from  London,  about  Forty  Leagues  South  by 

0  It  was  certainly  no  fmall  Advantage  to  us,  that  when  this  fine  Ifland  came  into  our  Hands  it 
was  already  peopled  and  planted,  though  it  muft  be  coufefled  but  very  indifferently.  It  gave 
us  however  an  immediate  Opportunity  of  entering  upon  Improvements,  and  to  the  Honour  of 
our  new  Settlers,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  they  have  pufhed  on  thefe  with  equal  Induftry  and 
Succefs.  All  the  old  Eftates  are  now  in  a  Condition  much  fuperior  to  what  they  were,  and  if  I 
am  rightly  informed  the  Number  of  them  is  increafed  One  Third.  Thofe  under  Coffee  re- 
main in  the  fame  State  they  were,  except  fome  that  have  been  converted  to  Sugar.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  there  is  ftill  about  a  Third  Part  of  the  Ifland  uncultivated,  and 
though  a  confiderable  Proportion  of  this  being  mountainous  cannot  be  improved,  yet  the  Re- 
mainder affords  Room  to  hope  we  may  ftill  fee  them  carried  much  farther.  The  Exports  from 
this  Ifland  from  the  Fifth  of  January  A.  D.  1770  to  the  Fifth  of  January  177 1  were  as  follows, 
Cotton,  11  Bales,  3472  Bags,  at  12  1.  per  Bale  and  iol.  per  Bag,  34,8521.  Coffee  15,927  cwt. 
1  qr.  13  lb.  49,773  1.  1  s.  3  d.  Cacao,  327  Hhds,  1 104  Bags  and  Barrels,  at  25  1.  per  Hhd. 
and  12  1.  per  Barrel,  21,4231.  Hides  261  at  7  s.  per  Hide,  91  I.  7  s.  Rum  11 69  Hhds. 
11,690!.  To  Ireland  723  Hhds.  7,2301.  Clayed  Sugar  2692  Hhds.  35  Tierces,  and  30  Barrels, 
at  20 1.  per  Hhd,  15  1.  per  Tierce  and  5  1.  per  Barrel,  54,515  1.  Do.  Mufcovado,  15,312  Hhds. 
322  Tierces,  63  Barrels,  at  1  7  1.  10  s.  per  Hhd.  12  1.  per  Tierce  and  4I.  per  Barrel,  272,076). 
In  all  451,650  1.  8  s.  3  d.  Imported  from  the  other  Iflands  and  exported  hither  3326  1.  10  s. 
To  North  America  51,061 1.  7  s.  6  d.  To  the  other  Iflands  671 1.  10  s.  Total  506,709  1. 
15  s.  9d. 
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Weft  from  Barbadoes,  Thirty-five  South  Eaft  from  St.  Vincents,  Twenty 
South  Eaft  from  Grenada,  Twelve  North  Eaft  from  the  Spanifti  I  Hand  of 
Trinidada,  and  between  Thirty  and  Forty  North  Eaft  [from  the  Spanifti 
Main.  According  to  the  lateft  Accounts  we  have  received  it  is  fomewhat 
more  than  Thirty  Miles  in  Length  from  North  Eaft  to  South  Weft,  be- 
tween Eight  and  Nine  in  Breadth,  and  from  Twenty-three  to  Twenty- 
five  Leagues  in  Circumference  p. 

The  Climate  notwithstanding  its  Vicinity  to  the  Line  is  Co  tempered  by 
Breezes  from  the  Sea,  as  to  be  very  fupportable  even  to  Europeans,  and 
hath  the  fame  Advantages  with  that  of  Grenada  in  having  regular  Seafons, 
and  alfo  in  being  exempt  from  Hurricanes.  There  are  throughout  the 
Wand  many  riling  Grounds,  though,  except  at  the  North  Eaft  Extremity, 
there  is  no  Part  of  it  that  can  be  ftiled  mountainous,  and  even  there  the 
Country  is  far  from  being  rugged  or  impaffable.  The  Soil,  if  we  may 
credit  either  Dutch  or  French  Writers,  is  as  fertile  and  luxuriant,  if  not 
more  fo,  than  any  of  the  Illands,  and  very  finely  diverfified.  Ground  Pro- 
vifions  of  all  Sorts  have  been  railed  in  the  greateft  Plenty,  a  vaft  Variety  of 
Vegetables  excellent  in  their  Kind,  fome  for  Food,  fome  for  Pkyfic.  Al- 
moft  every  Species  of  ufeful  Timber  is  to  be  found  here,  and  fome  of 
an  enormous  Size,  amongft  others  the  true  Cinnamon  and  Nutmeg-trees, 
as  the  Dutch  confefs,  and  of  which  none  could  be  better  Judges.  Whole 
Groves  of  Saffafras,  and  of  Trees  that  bear  the  true  Gum  Copal,  with 
other  odoriferous  Plants  that  render  the  Air  wholefome  and  pleafant.  As 
well  watered  as  can  be  wifhed,  with  Rivers  that  fall  into  the  Sea  on  both 

p  We  vifited  this  Ifland  very  early,  Sir  Robert  Dudley  being  there  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  that  of  Charles  the  Firft  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  procured  a  Grant  of  this, 
with  Two  other  fmall  Illands,  but  died  before  he  was  able  to  carry  into  Execution  his  Defign 
of  fettling  them.  In  A.  D.  1632  fome  Merchants  of  Zealand  fent  over  a  fmall  Colony  thither, 
and  gave  it  the  Name  of  New  Wakheren,  but  before  they  were  able  thoroughly  toeftablifh.  them- 
felves  they  were  deflroyed  by  the  Indians  affifted  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  Ten  Years  after 
James  Duke  of  Courland  fent  a  Colony  thither,  who  fettled  themfelves  upon  Great  Courland 
Bay,  and  made  a  considerable  Progrefs  in  planting.  A.  D.  1654  Meilieurs  Adrian  and  Cornelius 
Lampfins,  Two  opulent  Merchants  of  Flufhing,  fent  a  confiderable  Number  of  People  thither, 
who  fettled  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Ifland,  and  lived  in  Amity  with  the  Courlanders  until  they 
learned  that  the  King  of  Sweden  had  fehed  the  Perfon  of  their  Duke  and  difpofleifed  him  of 
his  Dominions,  when  they  attacked  and  forced  his  Subjects  to  fubmit.  The  Duke  being  after- 
wards reflored,  he  obtained  fro.11  Charles  II.  a  Grant,  dated  the  17th  of  November  1664,  of  this 
Ifland.  In  the  Fiift  Dutch  War  fome  Privateers  of  ours  plundered  the  Dutch  Settlement,  which 
Lofs  however  they  quickly  repaired.  In  the  Second  Dutch  War  the  Count  d'Eftrees  by  order 
of  his  Matter  totally  ruined  it  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Year  16)77,  and  from  that  Time  it  continued 
M'afte  till  we  took  PofTcifion  of  it  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Sides, 
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Sides,  many  fmaller  Streams,  and  fine  frefh  Springs  in  almofl  every  Part 
of  the  Ifland.  The  Sea  Coait  is  indented  by  Ten  or  Twelve  fair  and 
fpacious  Bays,  and  there  are  amongft  thefe  One  or  Two  Ports  capable  of 
receiving  as  large  Ships  as  ever  viiited  thofe  Seas.  Wild  Hogs  in  great 
Plenty,  Abundance  of  Fowls  of  different  Kind--,  and  a  vaft  Variety  of  Sea 
and  River  Fifh.  With  all  thefe  Advantages  it  may  be  faiely  concluded, 
that  with  proper  Cultivation  this  for  its  Size  will  be  rendered  as  lucrative 
as  any  of  our  PofTeiTions  in  America,  and  what  gives  greater  Weight  to  this 
Affertion  is,  that  during  the  fhort  Time  the  Dutch  were  polleffed  of  it, 
this  Character  of  Tobago  was  fully  juftified  by  Experience  ii. 

In  the  mountainous  Part  near  the  Sea  there  are  a  few  native  Indians 
fettled,  who  are  as  quiet,  harmlefs,  and  docile  Creatures  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, fo  that  if  they  fhould  be  of  no  Service,  it  is  certain  they  cannot 
give  us  the  lead:  Umbrage.  At  the  North  Eaft  Extremity  lies  Little  Toba- 
go, which  is  Two  Miles  long,  and  about  Haifa  Mile  broad,  very  capable 
of  Improvement.  It  is  indeed  amazing  with  what  Alacrity  and  Suc- 
cefs  the  fettling  this  Ifle  hath  been  carried  on,  and  how  great  a  Pro°refs 
is  already  made  not  only  on  the  Coaft  but  through  the  whole  interior  Part 
of  the  Country,  to  which  the  numerous  Bays,  wherein  Ships  may  load 
and  dilcharge  their  Cargoes  with  perfect  Eafe  and  Safety,  have  not  a 
little  contributed,  infomuch  that  if  our  molt  recent  Informations  may  be 
depended  upon,  there  are  upwards  of  Forty  Sugar  Eftates  on  the  Ifland,  and 
others  are  daily  forming,  fo  that  in  the  Space  of  a  few  Years  there  is  the 

s  In  the  former  Note  it  hath  been  (hewn,  that  though  the  Dutch  were  here  about  Twenty 
Years,  yet  in  that  Space  their  Tenure  was  but  very  precarious,  however  they  exported  large 
Quantities  of  Tobacco,  Sugar,  Caffia,  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Saflafras,  Gum  Copal,  Cacao,  Ro- 
cou,  Indigo,  and  Cotton,  befides  rich  Woods,  Materials  for  Dyeing,  Drugs  of  different  Kinds, 
and  feveral  Sorts  of  delicious  Sweetmeats.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  however  in  the  Tenth  Chapter  of 
his  Difcourfe  upon  Trade  hath  the  following  very  remarkable  Paflage  refpefting  this  Ifland, 
"  The  Dutch,  fays  he,  did  never  much  thrive  in  planting,  for  I  remember  they  had  about 
"  Twenty  Years  part  Tobago,  a  mod  fruitful  Ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies,  apt  for  the  Produc- 
"  tion  of  Sugars  and  all  other  Commodities  that  are  propagated  in  Barbadoes,  and  I  have  heard 
"  Planters  affirm,  better  accommodated  with  Rivers  for  Water  Mills,  which  are  of  great  Ufe 
«'  for  Grinding  of  the  Canes.  This  Ifland  is  ftill  in  their  PofJtffion,  and  Corafoa  and  fome  others- 
"  and  aboutSixteen  or  Seventeen  Years  paft  they  were  fo  eager  upon  the  Improvement  of  ic,  that 
"  befides  what  they  did  in  Holland  they  fet  up  Bills  upon  the  Exchange  of  London,  prof- 
"  fering  great  Privileges  to  any  that  would  tranfport  themfelves  thither.  Notwithftanding  all 
"  which  to  this  Day  that  Ifland  is  not  the  Tenth  Pari  fo  well  improved  as  Jamaica  hath  been 
"  by  the  Englifh  within  thefe  Five  Years."  This  ftiews  what  were  the  Sentiments  of  the  beft 
Judges  in  refpeft  to  the  Valee  of  this  Ifland  near  One  hundred  Years  ago. 
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greateft  Probability  tbat  its  Produce  will  be  equal  to  what  is  received  from 
fome  of  our  Leeward  Illands r. 

The  Profits  tbat  have  already  arifen,  and  which  may  be  confidere'd  as 
the  Earneft  of  what  we  may  reafonably  expect,  though  very  confiderable, 
are  not  the  only  Advantages  that  accrue  to  us  from  thefe  new  Settlements. 
Befides  thefe  they  have  clearly  added  to  us,  an  Extent  of  Territory  nearly 
equal  to  all  that  we  before  held  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
have  connected,  and  thereby  ftrengthened  the  feveral  Illands  we  formerly 
poffeffed.  This  was  become  abfolutely  neceffary  to  our  Security  againft 
the  fuperior  and  increafing  Strength  of  the  French.  At  the  fame  Time 
thefe  Acquifitions  may  with  great  Propriety  be  looked  upon  as  taken  out 
of  the  Scale  of  their  Power,  as  well  as  added  to  ours,  fince  it  hath  been 
very  fully  fhewn,  that  in  a  very  fbort  Space  they  would  have  imperceptibly 
gained  and  fettled  thefe  very  Iflands  for  themfelves.  But  neither  are  thefe 
Advantages  all  that  we  have  reaped,  of  which  we  muft  be  convinced  if  we 
reflect  on  the  Situation  of  fome  of  thefe  Iflands,  and  the  Confequences 
that  muft  neceffarily  arife  from  thence.  Dominica  when  fettled  will  be  a 
perpetual  Check  upon  both  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,  give  us  timely  No- 
tice of  any  hoftile  Preparations  made  in  either,  and  by  fending  a  Squa- 
dron into  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  we  fhall  be  effectually  able  to  awe  both.  In 
like  Manner  St.  Vincent  is  a  Check  upon  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Former  of 
thefe  Illands  in  cafe  of  Danger  may  receive  fpeedy  and  fufficient  Succour 
from  Barbadoes.  The  fafe  and  commodious  Harbour  of  Port  Royal,  now 
St.  George,  in  the  Ifland  of  Grenada,  is  fo  feated  as  to  command  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Spanifb  Galleons  in  cafe  of  a  War  or  the  Apprehenfions  of  One. 
Taking  therefore  all  thefe  Circumftances  together,  it  muft  appear  to  every 
candid  and  intelligent  Judge  that  our  Condition  in  this  Part  of  the  World 
is  inexpreflibly  mended  by  the  Ceilions  procured  to  us  by  the  laft  Peaces 

In 

r  What  is  faid  in  the  Text  will  fufficiently  account  for  our  having  had  confiderable  Exports 
hitherto  from  this  Ifland.  Yet  in  A.  D.  1770  they  fent  to  the  other  Iflands  from  thence  18. 
Hhds.  and  1  2  Tierces  of  Mufcovado  Sugar,  which  amounted  to  459 1.  exclufive  of  what  went 
to  Grenada,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  Year  following  I  have  been  allured  they 
exported  hither  in  Four  Ships  13 13  Hhds.  of  Sugar.  This  laft  Year  it  is  faid  they  have  ex- 
ported 2361  HoglTieads. 

5  It  is  for  want  of  comprehending  clearly,  or  confidering  thefe  Points  attentively,  that  fome 
erroneous  Notions  in  reference  to  thefe  new  Settlements  have  been  embraced.  If  thefe  had  not  been 
obtained,  our  old  Pofleffions  could  not  long  have  continued  in  our  Hands.  The  French  before 
the  War  began  were  in  point  of  Strength  fuperior  to  us  in  thofe  Parts,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  fo,  when  they  had  added  to  them  thefe  Iflands.  The  Neutrality  was  no  Security  to 
us,  but  a  great  Advantage  to  them,  for  under  Colour  of  that  they  were  actually  fettling  in  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica.     It  is  clear  from  Experience  that  this  hath  not  diminifhed  the 

Profits 
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In  order  however  to  render  thefe  Places  as  foon  and  as  effectually  be- 
neficial to  this  Country,  by  the  Arms  of  which  through  the  Blefling  of 
the  Divine  Providence  they  were  acquired,  fome  falutary  Steps  may  be 
requilite,  and  pofiibly  amongft  them  thefe.  An  immediate  adopting  that 
Conftitution  which  hath  been  (o  vifibly  ferviceable  to  Barbadoes,  the 
granting  Lands  in  fmall  Parcels  to  Tenants  on  Condition  of  their  ferving 
in  the  Militia.  This  would  contribute  to  eftablifh  fuch  a  Force,  as  feems 
to  be  peculiarly  proper  for  Iflands  in  their  Situation,  and  would  at  the 
fame  Time  procure  Plenty  of  Proviiions,  for  the  railing  of  which  fuch 
fmall  Parcels  of  Land  are  ufually  applied.  It  would  facilitate  alfo  an  In- 
creafe  of  white  Inhabitants,  and  retaining  them  in  the  Countries  where 
they  were  fettled  by  the  fecureft  Tie,  that  of  their  own  Intereft,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  excite  a  Readinefs  from  the  fame  Principle  to  take  up 
Arms  in  its  Defence.  It  might  be  alfo  proper  to  eredt  in  the  Center  ©f 
each  Ifle,  or  in  the  Place  beft  adapted  for  fuch  a  Purpofe,  a  ftrong  and  ca- 
pacious Fortrefs,  to  which  upon  any  fudden  Invafion  the  People  might 
carry  their  moft  valuable  Effects,  which  once  done,  and  the  Women  and 
Children  being  likewife  fent  thither,  they  would  have  both  Leifure  and 
Spirits  to  repel  the  Enemy,  or  fo  to  harrafs  and  fatigue  them  as  to  afford 
Time  for  obtaining  Succours  from  other  Settlements.  It  might  be  alfo 
expedient  to  lay  out  a  public  Garden  in  each  of  them  like  that  at  St. 
Vincent,  which  would  have  many  good  Confequences,  fuch  as  the  acquir- 
ing a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  Trees,  Plants, 
and  Vegetables  of  every  Kind,  the  Fitnefs  of  the  Soil  and  Climate  for 
introducing  Exotics  of  every  Sort,  and  by  a  Variety  of  Experiments  of 
their  Utility  in  Food,  Phyfic,  Dyeing,  and  other  Arts,  lead  to  the  augment- 
ing the  Commodities  that  might  be  exported  to  Profit.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  fuch  an  Eflablilhrnent  could  not  fail  of  railing  a  fcientific  Spirit 
that  would  have  innumerable  good  Effects  there,  and  meet  with  confiant 
Encouragement  and  Support  from  hence r.. 

This. 

Profits  of  our  old  Colonies.  We  have  not  yet  a  Redundancy  of  Sugar,  and  if  we  fhould  have,. 
it  would  be  an  evident  Advantage  by  increasing  our  Exportation.  Beiides  from  the  high  Price 
of  Lands  in  fome  of  our  Iflands,  and  from  Caufes  that  need  not  be  mentioned  in  others,  Num- 
bers of  induftrious  People  had  removed  to  the  Dutch  Iflands  and  to  their  Settlements  on  the 
Continent,  to  fay  nothing  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  great  Meafure  inhabited  by  our  Subjects  under  the 
Prokftion  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark.  It  is  true  that  fome  Inconveniences  may  have  arifen  from- 
the  Expences  attending  the  fettling  of  the  new  Iflands,  and  from  the  Advance  in  the  Price  of, 
Negroes,  but  thefe  are  only  temporary  Evils,  which  in  no  long  Space  of  Time  will  be  overcome. 
1  Thefe  Regulations  were  the  rather  mentioned  in  the  Text,  becaufe  if  they  are  not  early  in- 
troduced, there  is  too  much  Reafon  to  fear  they  will  never  be  introduced  at  all.  This  would 
be  a  great  Misfortune,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  their  Utility,  more  efpecially  if 
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This  arduous  Taik  is  at  length  accomplished,  and  it  may  be  permitted 
to  fay  that  even  this  very  SuccincT:  Inventory  of  our  different  Poneilions,  for 
fuch  it  is,  and  is  given  for  no  more,  fufficiently  (hews  the  Extent  of  the 
Britifh  Empire,  and  the  Grandeur  to  which  it  is  arrived.  This  to  a  can- 
did and  confederate  Reader  will  appear  the  cleareSt  Demonstration  of  the 
Excellence  of  that  Constitution,  by  which  fuch  amazing  Effects  have  been 
manifeftly  produced.  By  this  as  it  was  acquired  it  hath  been  alfo  hither- 
to upheld,  and  as  far  as  human  Forefight  can  difcern  will  continue  to 
fubfiSt  fo  long  as  that  Constitution  (hall  retain  its  Vigour.  An  Argument 
furely  of  all  others  the  ftrongeft,  for  our  warm  and  Steady  Adherence 
thereto,  as  that  upon  which  our  all,  and  how  great  an  all  this  is,  this 
Book  hath  in  fome  Degree  explained,  muSt  ever  depend.  It  is  true  the 
Foundation  is  wonderfully  wide,  and  the  Superstructure  raifed  thereon  as 
wonderfully  fuperb,  but  the  fame  Power  that  with  the  ASfiStance  of  Pro- 
vidence raifed,  will  be  undoubtedly  able  through  the  fame  ASiiStance  to 
fupport  it,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  that  and  to  ourSelves  in  the  Exertion 
of  Unanimity  and  public  Spirit,  which  having  fuch  Encouragement  to 
Perfeverance,  we  cannot  from  fo  brave,  fo  generous,  and  fo  enlightened  a 
Nation  as  this,  have  any  Occafion  to  fufpedt. 

we  confider  the  peculiar  Circumftances  of  thefe  Iflands,  and  how  much  it  imports  us  to  neglect 
nothing  that  may  contribute  to  their  Security.  The  providing  an  effectual  Militia  would  pre- 
vent the  Neceflity  of  fending  over  regular  Troops  which  is  attended  with  many  Inconveniences. 
The  DiftracTion  on  the  Firft  Appearance  of  Danger  would  be  as  effectually  removed  by  the  Con- 
ftrucYion  of  fuch  a  Fortrefs,  which  is  no'new  Thought,  though  it  hath  never  yet  been  executed. 
The  public  Garden  would  probably  difcover  that  we  are  really  in  Poffeflion  of  many  of  thofe 
valuable  Things  for  which  we  envy  our  Neighbours,  and  we  may  be  fure  that  whatever  we  find 
growing  naturally  in  the  Country  may  by  Skill  and  Culture  be  with  Facility  and  Certainty  brought 
to  Perfection.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear  Inftance  in  refpect  to  Indigo,  fince  the  wild  Plant  which 
was  long  neglected,  is  now  preferred  to  what  was  obtained  with  much  Labour  and  Expence. 
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BOOK     VI. 

The  Commercial  Interefts  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAP.     I. 

A  general  View  of  our  Traffic  with  foreign  Countries. 

C7^HE  Scope  of  this  Book  is  to  give  a  comprehenfve  View  of  our  Trade  in  all 
-*-  its  Branches.  The  Nature  and  State  of  our  Intercoarfe  'with  Rufjia. 
Our  Trade  with  Sweden  and  the  Occajion  of  its  Decline.  Our  Commerce 
with  Norway  and  Denmark  confidered.  The  State  of  our  Traffic  with  the 
feveral  great  Cities  in  Germany.  The  Nature  of  our  Inter courfe  with  the 
Jluftrian  Netherlands.  The  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces  impartially  confidered.  Our  pajl  and  prefent  Inter- 
courfe  with  France  fated  in  the  like  Manner.  The  former  and  prefent 
Condition  of  our  Traffic  with  Spain,  with  Remarks.     Our   Commerce  with 

Portugal 
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Portugal  informer  Times,  and  at  prefcnt  fairly  Jlated.  Our  Intercourfe 
•with  the  fever  al  Parts  of  Italy,  with  fome  Refections  thereon.  Our  Trade 
to  the  Levant  wider  the  Direction  of  the  Turkey  Company  confidered. 
The  Trade  bet-ween  Great  Britain,  Jljrica,  and  her  Colonies  explained  in 
the  former  Book.  The  Fame  and  Reputation  of  thefe  Nations  di fifed  by 
our  extenfive  Commerce  through  all  Parts  of  the  World.  This  is  like- 
ieife  the  great  Source  of  national  IVealth,  and  is  alfo  in  ina?iy  other  Re- 
JpecJs  the  Foundation  of  national  Happinefs. 

THE  Pains  that  on  every  Occafion  have  been  taken  in  placing  the 
numerous  and  invaluable  Advantages  ariiing  from  Commerce  to  this 
Nation  in  the  fulleff.  Point  of  View  through  every  Part  of  this  Work, 
makes  it  unnecelTary  to  enter  here  into  minute  Details  on  this  very  im- 
portant Subjecl,  which  could  only  lead  to  the  Repetition  of  Things  that 
in  their  proper  Places  have  been  explained  already.  What  is  ftill  wanting 
is  to  collecl  into  a  narrow  Compafs  a  general  Piofpect  of  our  extenfive 
Traffic,  that  we  may  from  thence  form  clear  and  diftinct  Ideas  of  the 
Ufes  that  have  been  made,  and  the  Benefits  that  have  been  drawn  from 
the  many  favourable  Circumftances  thefe  Ifiunds  poflefs,  for  maintaining 
a  great  and  permanent  Maritime  Power,  founded  upon  our  univerfal  Mer- 
cantile Correlpondence  through  all  Parts  of  the  known  World1. 

To  begin  then  with  the  Northern  Nations. 

Our  Intercourfe  with  Rufiia  hath  fubfifted  long,  and  been  fubjecl:  to 
many  Revolutions,  that  is,  in  different  Periods  we  have  had  greater  or 
lefs  Connections  therewith,  have  fometimes  fent  more  at  others  fewer  Ships 
thither  than  other  Nations,  but  in  no  Period  fo  many  as  at  prefent.  We 
export  thither  Woollens  of  various  Sorts,  Silks,  Paper,  Mercery,  Hferd 
Wares,  Arms,  Powder,  Lead,  Pewter,  Herrings,  Coppras,  Dyeing  Woods, 

■  It  may  conduce  to  the  clear  Underftanding  what  is  delivered  in  this  Chapter,  to  give  a  fuc- 
cinft  Reprefentation  of  the  Advantages  thefe  Iflands  enjoy  in  refpeft  to  an  extenfive  Commerce. 
Their  Situation  for  an  Intercourfe  with  all  Parts  of  the  World  is  as  commodious  as  can  be  de- 
fired.  Our  Ports  are  numerous,  happily  difpofed,  many  of  them  excellent  by  Nature,  fome 
wonderfully  improved  by  Art,  open  at  all  Seafons  of  the  Year,  which  is  not,  or  at  leaft  not  al- 
ways the  Cafe  with  fome  of  our  Neighbours,  and  mod:  of  them  fecure  (and  eafy  of  Accefs.  The 
Country  abounds  with  a  Variety  of  rich  and  valuable  Commodities,  and  fince  Trade  and  Induf- 
try  have  flouriflted,  innumerable  Manufactures.  Our  Seamen  are  on  all  Hands  allowed  to  be 
ftout,  aftive,  and  expert.  The  Genius  of  the  People  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  admirably 
adapted  to  all  the  different  Employments  requifite  to  the  Support  of  a  commercial  State,  all 
which  Circumftances  maturely  confidered  fufficiently  (hew,  that  what  we  advance  in  the  Text 
«  founded  on  the  moll  fubftantial  Reafons. 

Sugar, 
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Sugar,  Pepper,  and  many  other  Things.  We  import  Cordage,  Tallow* 
Skins,  Furs,  Pot  Afh,  Iron,  Copper,  Hemp,  Flax,  Linfeed,  coarfe  Linens? 
Sail  Cloth,  &c.  in  confequence  of  which  the  Balance  againft.  us  is  very 
great,  greater  indeed  than  with  any  other  Country.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  hence  that  this  is  a  detrimental  Trade,  it  is  in  Truth  quite  the 
contrary,  for  we  import  no  Luxuries  from  thence.  The  Naval  Stores  are  re- 
quifite  to  fupport  our  Shipping,  and  the  Freight  we  receive  from  Foreigners 
goes  a  great  Way  in  diminifhing  this  Balance.  This  Trade  being  carried  on. 
in  bulky  Commodities  increafes  our  Navigation  and  the  Number  of  our  Sea- 
men. Befides  this  many  of  our  Imports  from  thence  are  manufactured 
here  and  re-exported.  The  great  Profit  thatRufiia  derives  from  us  makes 
her  a  natural  and  ufeful  Ally.  But  notwithftanding  all  this  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  us  if  we  could  raife  more  of  thefe  naval  Stores  in  our 
Plantations,  or  excite  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Weftern  Illands  of  North  Bri- 
tain to  cultivate  Hemp  in  large  Quantities,  for  which  their  Soil  is  exceed- 
ingly proper,  and  as  we  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  no  Hemp  whatever  is  pre- 
ferable to  our  own  b. 

Sweden  is  a  Country  with  which  we  had  formerly  much  larger  Dealings 
than  we  have  at  prefent.  We  continue  to  export  thither  fundry  Kinds  of 
Woollen  Goods,  wrought  Iron  and  Brafs,  Paper,  Pepper,  and  different 
Drugs.  On  the  other  Hand  we  bring  from  thence  Iron,  Copper,  Plank, 
and  other  Naval  Stores,  and  thefe  in  fuch  Quantities  as  to  create  a  con- 
fiderable  Balance  againft  us.  But  as  we  obferved  before,  thefe  are  Necef- 
faries  not  Luxuries,  fo  that  the  Lofs  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted,  though 
heightened  by  the  Swedes  fending  moft  of  thefe  Goods  in  their  own  Vef- 
fels,  by  which  the  Freight  is  added  to  the  Price.  The  Decline  of  this 
Trade  the  Swedes  owe  to  their  own  Conduct  by  railing  the  Price  of  their 
Pitch  and  Tar,  and  putting  us  under  other-  Hardlhips,  which  induced  us 

b  In  refpect  to  the  Trade  of  Piuffia,  Sir  Jofiah  Child  in  the  Preface  to  his  excellent  Difcourfc 
fpeaks  of  it  as  at  that  Time  in  a  Manner  loft,  the  Dutch  having  Twenty-two  Sail  of  Ships  employed 
there  in  the  Year  before  he  wrote,  and  we  but  One  ;  whereas,  fays  he,  in  former  Times  we  had 
more  than  they.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that  he  confidered  our  Intercourfe  with  Ruifia  as  of 
great  Importance.  The  Revolutions  in  Commerce  are  frequent  and  great,  for  which  Reafon  no 
abfolute  Conclulions  can  be  formed  from  the  State  of  the  Trade  between  Two  Nations  at  any 
particular  Period,  even  fuppofing,  which  is  rarely  the  Cafe,  that  they  could  be  obtained  with 
the  greateft  Certainty.  A  Century  after  the  Time  in  which  Sir  Jofiah  wrote  Things  have  worn 
a  very  different  Afpccr,  for  A.  D.  1764  there  went  from  the  Port  of  London  only  to  the  Ruf- 
fian Ports  of  Peterlburg,  Narva,  and  Riga,  Eighty-nine  Sail  of  Ships,  and  from  the  feveral 
Ports  in  the  Britifh  Dominions,  or  freighted  on  Britiftl  Account,  near  Two  hundred.  It  was 
computed  in  this  Year  that  a  Moiety  of  all  the  Shi ps  trading  to  Ruifia  were  Englifh,  and  in 
point  of  Tonnage  that  they  amounted  to  Two  Thirds.  It  was  alfo  computed  by  the  Ruffians 
themfelves  that  the  Balance  of  Trade  in  their  Favour,  including  Cultoms  and  our  Commerce  at 
Archangel,  amounted  to  five  Millions  of  Rubles. 

Vol.  II.  4  U  to 
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to  take  thofe  Steps,  that  by  procuring  thefe  Commodities  from  our  own 
Colonies  have  delivered  us  from  this  Inconvenience.  This  Behaviour 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  other  Nations  and  to  ourfelves,  for  fuch  unrea- 
fonable  Impositions,  though  they  may  be  attended  with  temporary  Advan- 
tages, cannot  but  prove  detrimental  in  the  End  c. 

Our  Commerce  with  Denmark  and  Norway  is  as  ancient  as  any.  We 
export  fome  coarfe  Woollens,  Herrings,  Paper,  Pepper,  and  different 
Kinds  of  Drugs.  On  the  other  Hand  we  import  Fir  Timber,  Deals, 
Spars,  Iron,  and  other  Naval  Stores  in  great  Quantities,  by  which  there 
is  a  large  Balance  againft  us,  and  this  is  alfo  enhanced  by  their  bringing 
thefe  Commodities  in  their  own  Ships.  Yet  thefe  are  Neceffaries  like- 
wife,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  not  neceffary  that  we  fhould  deal  with  Fo- 
reigners in  preference  to  our  Subjects  in  the  Colonies  from  whence  we 
might  be  fupplied,  which  is  a  Thing  that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
while  the  Evil  which  occaiions  thefe  Repetitions  continues  to  fubfift  d. 

Our  Intercourfe  with  the  Trading  Cities  of  Germany,  Hamburgh,  Lu- 
beck,  Dantzick,  Koningfberg,  Elbing  is  very  confiderable.  We  export 
to  them  Woollens  of  almoft  every  Sort,  Tin,  Lead,  large  Quantities  of 
Eaft  India  Goods  and' Manufactures,  and  many  Commodities  from  our 
Plantations.  We  receive  in  return  Plank,  Kid  Skins,  Linnen,  Linnen 
Yarn,  and  many  other  Articles.  Thefe  great  Cities  by  the  Means  of  large 
Rivers  diftribute  what  they  take  from  us  through  Germany,  Poland,  Pruf- 
fia,  and  other  Countries,  to  a  very  great  Diftance,  by  which  they  acquire 
much  Wealth,  and  their  Demands  for  the  Goods  which  we  have  before- 

e  The  Swedes  for  a  long  Courfe  of  Years  faw  our  Trade  and  their  Intereft  therein  with  a  Dif- 
pofition  no  Way  favourable  to  us,  and  perhaps  lefs  fo  to  themfelves.  They  were  unable  to 
work  their  Mines  without  Advances  from  our  Merchants,  we  took  great  Quantities  of  their 
Goods,  and  paid  for  at  lea  ft  Two  Thirds  of  them  with  ready  Money.  On  Principles  of  true  Po- 
licy they  ought  to  have  cherifhed  a  Commerce  fo  beneficial,  inftead  of  which  they  did  all  they 
could  to  cramp  our  Importations,  and  oppreffed  our  Merchants  in  a  Variety  of  Inftanees.  At 
the  Beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  War,  A.  D.  1703,  they  pufhed  Matters  fo  far,  upon  a  Pre- 
fumption  that  we  muft  be  obliged  to  them  for  Pitch  and  Tar,  and  this  too  upon  their  own 
Terms,  that  as  we  have  already  /hewn,  fee  p.  567,  induced  us  to  take  fuch  Meafures  as  pro- 
cured us  both  from  our  American  Plantations,  to  their  great  Prejudice  and  our  Emolument. 

d  In  regard  to  our  Commerce  with  all  thefe  Northern  Nations,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
we  extract  from  them'Necelfaries,  and  chiefly  fuch  as  we  turn  to  our  Profit,  and  therefore  we 
ought  not  to  regret  that  we  pay  for  them.  As  they  are  chkfly  employed  in  our  Marine,  the 
Balances  thus  (landing  againft  us,  though  an  apparent  Lofs  in  that,  yet  confidered  in  another 
Light,  as  Proofs  of  ourincreafing  Navigation,  are  Regifters  of  our  Gains.  They  were  fmaller 
when  our  Trade  was  more  confined,  they  have  grown  in  Proportion  to  the  Exten/ion  of  our 
Commerce,  and  the  only  Means  by  which  we  ought  to  wi(h  their  Decline  in  any  Degree,  muft 
be  from  our  raifing  what  we  take  from  them  at  Home,  or  bringing  them  from  our  Colonies. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  are  continually  increafing.  It  would  however  certainly  be  a 
great  Advantage  to  us,  if  by  encouraging  the  Linnens  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  we  could  letfen  their  Importation,  as  this  would  not,'only  find  Em- 
ployment for  our  induftrious  Poor,  but  alio  contribute  to  heighten  the  Ba- 
lance in  our  Favour,  a  Point  that  certainly  merits  the  greateft  Atten- 
tion e. 

With  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  we  have,  and  have  had  for  fome  Ages 
a  conftant  and  very  confiderable  Intercourie.  We  export  fome  Woollens, 
Grograms,  Cotton,  Hard  Ware,  fome  Silk,  a  great  Deal  of  our  Planta- 
tion Produce,  and  large  Quantities  of  Provifions,  efpecially  Butter  from 
Ireland.  On  the  other  Hand  we  import  Lawns,  Laces,  Threads,  Tapes, 
Tapeftry,  Sec.  this  employs  very  many  Ships,  a  great  Number  of  Sailors, 
and  not  a  few  Manufacturers,  which  are  Circumftances  certainly  in  our 
Favour.  But  as  many,  if  not  moft  of  the  Goods  we  receive  are  not  Necef- 
faries,  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  take  every  Method  poffible  to  raife  our 
own  Manufactures  of  the  fame  Kind,  which  would  gradually  contribute 
to  enhance  the  Balance  in  our  Favour  f'. 

Our  Commerce  with  Holland  hath  been  long  very  great,  and  continues 
increafing.  We  export  thither  Woollens  of  almoft  every  Kind,  Leather, 
Coals,  the  Produce  of  our  Plantations,  and  many  of  the  Commodities 
and  Manufactures  that  we  bring  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Our  Imports  con- 
fid  in  fine  Hollands,  Thread,  Spices,  Rhenifh  Wines,  Battery,  Madder, 
Wainfcot,  Clapboards,  &c.  It  is  on  all  Hands  allowed  that  we  have  a 
large  Balance  in  our  Favour.  It  hath  been  laid,  and  laid  with  Truth, 
that  notwithstanding  what  we  gain  from  the  Dutch  they  derive  .great, 
perhaps  greater  Profits  from  this  Trade  than   we,  by  fending  what  they 

c  The  Commerce  of  t'nefe  great  trading  Cities  ought  not  in  reafon  to  excite  our  Envy,  for 
if  we  in  part  fupply  the  Materials  of  their  Wealth  we  participate  in  their  Profits  ;  any  finifrer 
Accidents  happening  to  them,  muff  of  courfe  decreafe  their  Demands  from  us.  Eefides  we 
employ  a  very  conliderable  Part  of  our  Imports  in  our  Manufactures,  and  therefore  have  no 
Caufe  to  grudge  an  Expence  that  turns  ultimately  to  our  Advantage.  The  late  Reprefenta- 
tions  made  bj  the  City  of  Dantzic  in  her  prefent  Diftrefs  hath  fet  this  Matter  in  a  very  full  and 
true  Light,  by  mewing  in  a  Multitude  of  Inftances,  that  the  Declenfion  of  her  Commerce 
would  impair  ours. 

1  In  the  Courfe  of  this  Work  we  have  had  frequent  Occafions  to  (hew  the  ireciprocal  Ad- 
vantages aiiling  from  the  Intercourfe  between  thefe  Wands  and  the  Dominions  of  the  Houfe  of 
Burgundy  in  former  Times.  We  have  feen  that  the  Flemings  have  inftrufted  us  in  Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and  that  very  many  of  thefe  Improvements  by  which  we 
have  grown  to  be  a  rich  and  flourifhing  Nation,  we  derive  from  them.  It  they  have  flill  the  Ad- 
vantage in  refpeft  to  fome  Manufactures,  it  ought  to  excite  our  Emulation  rather  than  our 
Envy.  We  have  already  acquired  much  by  copying  their  Examples,  and  by  giving  proper  En- 
couragement to  the  Indullry  of  our  own  People  we  may  flill  acquire  more, 

4  U  2  purchafe 
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purchafe  into  other  Countries.  There  feems  however  to  be  no  Caufe  that 
we  lhould  repine  at  this,  for  what  accrues  to  us  from  the  Sale  and  Freight 
of  our  Commodities  is  the  fame,  let  who  will  confume  them.  In  truth, 
inftead  of  Complaint  it  ought  to  furniih  us  with  Grounds  of  Satisfaction, 
fince  it  is  an  experimental  Proof,  that  a  Nation,  inftead  of  being  impo- 
verifhed  may  be  enriched  by  trading  with  another  Nation,  though  in  the 
Firft  Inftance  the  Balance  is  againft  her,  and  therefore  it  gives  us  juft 
Reafon  to  hope  that  this  may  happen  to  ourfelves  in  other  Cafes  g. 

France  is  a  Region  that  not  only  furnifhes  the  Neceffaries  and  the  Con- 
veniencies,  but  abounds  alfo  with  what  may  be  truly  ftiled  the  Luxuries  of 
Life.  Our  Commerce  therefore  with  the  French  hath  been  always,  and  that 
juftly  an  Object  of  Jealoufy.  We  export  to  them  Flannels,  a  very  few 
Woollens,  Tin,  Lead,  Coals,  Tobacco,  Alum,  Lanthern  Leaves,  Drugs, 
and  fome  of  the  Commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  On  the  other  Hand  we 
import  Wines,  Brandies,  Lace,  Lawns,  Cambrick,  Brocades,  Prunes  and 
other  Fruits,  with  a  Variety  of  other  Articles.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  dealing  with  them  for  Articles  of  Luxury  moftly,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  Balance  is  againft  us.  But  fince  Dunkirk  hath  been 
made  a  free  Port,  and  we  have  exported  Cambricks  when  printed,  fent 
over  fuch  large  Quantities  of  Tobacco,  and  taken  lefs  of  their  Wines  and 
Brandies,  it  is  probably  lefs  detrimental  than  formerly.  However  if  we 
confider  the  Practice  of  Smugling,  there  is  no  fpeaking  pofitively  to  this 
Point.  Our  greateft  Security  would  be  following  the  Example  of  the 
French,  in  taking  from  them  as  they  do  from  us  fuch  Things  only  as  we 
cannot  do  without  b. 

Spain 

s  The  Articles  of  our  Exports  mentioned  in  the  Text  are  but  few,  becaufe  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  Page  to  have  mentioned  them  all,  fince  there  is  hardly  any  Thing  ot  our  Produce  or 
Manufacture  which  at  fome  Time  or  other  we  do  not  fend  to  Holland.  It  is  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar Situation,  indefatigable  Induftry,  and  the  commercial  Skill  of  the  Dutch,  that  they  are 
enabled  to  vend  in  fome  Shape  or  other  the  far  greateft  Part  of  the  Goods  they  take  from  us, 
and  if  by  this  they  are  Gainers,  we  are  fo  like  wife.  If  they  did  not'difpofe  of  our  Commo- 
dities and  Manufactures  as  they  do,  we  could  not.  Befides  with  refpect  to  the  Imports  many  of 
them  are  of  ufe  in  our  Manufactures,  and  others  are  re-exported.  The  Dutch  are  certainly  a 
very  fagacious  People,  cTpecially  in  Commerce,  fo  that  in  many  Things  it  would  be  well  if  we 
imitated  them,  but  not  in  all,  becaufe  we  differ  from  them  in  our  own  Policy,  and  in  feveral 
other  Ciicumfhmces. 

h  It  is^  very  certain  that  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  Commerce  with  France  was 
very  detrimental  to  this  Nation,  yet  whether  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  fome  able  Writers  afferted,  hath 
been  queftioned  by  Dr.  Davenant.  Be  that  as  it  will  the  Opinion  had  its  Vic.  The  French,  though 
fo  great  Gainers,  firft  began  to  cramp  this  Trade,  by  laying-  heavy  Duries  on  our  Manufac- 
tures, and  this  produced  aRetaliation,  which  with  the  fucceeding  Wars  effectually  lefiened  our 
c ■■;  ''^     We  likewife  began  to  fet  up  many  of  their  Manufactures,  which  was  highly 

facilitated   by  the  Prtfleftants,  who  retired  hither  from  the  violent  Perfecution  raifed  againft 

them 
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Spain  is  a  noble  and  extenfivc  Kingdom,  with  which  we  had  larger 
commercial  Dealings  formerly  than  of  late  Years,  and  many  Englifh 
Houfes  of  great  Reputation  were  fettled  in  the  principal  Ports  by  emi- 
nent Merchants  who  lived  in  great  Credit  andEfteem.  We  export  Woollen 
Cloths,  Stuffs,  Hats,  Silk  and  worfted  Hofe,  Leather,  wrought  Iron, 
Brafs,  Pewter,  Tin,  Lead,  Copper,  Sail  Cloth,  Linnens  printed  and  plain, 
Clock  Work,  wrought  Silk,  Cordage,  Glafs,  Copperas,  and  a  great  Va- 
riety of  Plantation  and  Eaft  India  Commodities.  We  import  from  thence 
Wine,  Oil,  Silk  (when  the  Extraction  of  that  Commodity  is  permitted) 
Iron,  Wool,  Indigo,  Barilla,  Kelp,  Cochineal,  Cork,  Kid  Skins,  and  a 
great  Variety  of  Fruits.  It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  from  this  Inter- 
courfe  both  Nations  are  reciprocally  benefitted.  We  are  by  far  the  bed 
Cuftomers  the  Spaniards  have,  indeed,  except  to  Holland  and  Germany, 
they  fend  their  Commodities  no  where  elfe,  and  on  the  other  Hand  they 
have  ours  on  the  mod  moderate  Terms.  We  have  ftill  a  confiderable 
Balance,  but  fome  competent  Judges  have  thought  this  Trade  might  bz 
again  put  into  a  better  State,  than  that  in  which  it  now  (lands'. 

Portugal  owes  more  and  more  recent  Obligations  to  us  than  any 
other  State  in  Europe,  of  which  at  the  Beginning  of  the  current  Century 
they  feem  to  have  had  a  truer  and  ftronger  Senfe  than  at  prefent.  Our 
Exports  confift  in  Woollen  Cloths  and  Stuffs  of  different  Kinds,  Hats, 
Hofe,  Iron,  Brafs,  Lead,  Pewter,  Sail  Cloth,  Linnen,  Glafs,  Cabinet, 
Turnery,  and  Milienery  Wares,  Gunpowder,  Cordage,  Clock  and  Watch- 
work,  wrought  Plate,  Leather,  Drugs,  and  a  great  Variety  of  other  Ar- 
ticles, more  efpecially  from  our  Plantations.  We  import  Wines,  Oils, 
Almonds,  Rainns,  Canes,  Cork,  Fruit,  and  Salt.  The  prevailing  Opinion 
is  that  we  draw  a  great  Balance  from  thence,  we  certainly  did  fo  for- 
merly, but  things  have  been  very  much  altered  in  lefs  than  Half  a  Cen- 
tury.    It  was  always  and  is  ftill  true,  that  we  take  more  of  their  Com- 

them  in  that  Country.  From  thefe  and  other  Caufes  our  Demands  for  French  Commo- 
dities have  been  very  much  IeiTcned.  But  notwithstanding  this  the  Principle  advanced  in  the' 
Text  is  perfectly  well-founded,  and  we  have  dill  juft  Reafoti  to  be  jealous  of  a  Commerce  that 
fupplies  us  only  with  Luxuries,  and  {till  greater  Re;ifon  to  guard  by  every  poffible  Method  againfl 
their  being  brought  in  clandeflinely  to  the  Detriment  of  the  Revenue,  as  well  as  thfc  public  In - 
tereit  in  many  other  Refpedts. 

'  A  judicious  Hiftory  of  our  Intercourfe  with  Spain  political  and  commercial  would  be  of  veiy 
great  Ufe,  and  rectify  many  Miftakes  which  otherwife  perhaps  may  never  be  cured.     It  is  '■ 
evident  that    the  Interefts  of  both. Nations  are  very   compatible,    and   it  might  be  very  eal 
fhewn,  that  in  confequence  of  this  a  Uriel  Friendship  between  them  would  contribute  to  their 
mutual  Advantage,   and  on  the  other  Hand,  that   any  Mi funderftanding  between  there  mull  be 
exceedingly  detrimental   to  both.     As  Things  ftand  at  prefent  this  Trade  is  ftill  very  valuable* 
though  not  in  fo  high  a  Degree  as  it  was.     But  by  prudent  Management,  and  a  little  1 
ance  on  both  Sides  it  might  be  made  much  more  fo  than  it  is, 
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modities  than  all  the  other  Nations  of  Europe,  and  that  if  we  did  not  take 
them  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  difpofe  of  them  elfewhere,  whereas 
there  are  few  or  none  of  them  with  which  we  might  not  be  fupplied  on  as 
reafonable  Terms  from  other  Places  k.  Under  the  former  Article  the 
Canary,  under  the  latter  the  Madeira  Iflands  are  included. 

'  Italy  is  a  very  fpacious  Country,  and  hath  fome  valuable  Depen- 
dencies, abounding  with  a  Variety  of  rich  Commodities,  and  inhabited 
by  an  intelligent  and  commercial  People,  with  whom  we  have  always  had 
a  great  Intercourfe.  The  great  Cities  of  Turin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Parma, 
Lucca,  and  feveral  others,  though  within  Land,  drive  a  very  great  Trade 
by  the  Means  of  different  Ports,  fuch  as  Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Ancona, 
Venice,  Naples,  and  in  Sicily,  Meflina,  Palermo,  Sec.  Our  Exports  con- 
fift  in  Woollens  of  every  Kind,  Hats,  Hofe,  Silk  mixed  and  wrought, 
Leather,  Pewter,  Brafs,  Tin,  Lead,  Lanthern  Leaves,  Bugles,  Glafs,  Earthen 
and  China  Wares,  Pipes,  wrought  Plate,  feveral  Sorts  of  Fith,  and  a  great 
Variety  of  Plantation  and  Eaft  India  Commodities.  We  receive  in  return 
Silk  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought,  Oils,  Wines,  Currants,  Paper,  Marble, 
Rock  Alum,  Vermicelli,  Coral,  Cotton,  Goats  Hair,  and  Skins,  Soap, 
Sulphur,  Drugs  of  different  Kinds,  and  many  other  lelTer  Articles.  Many 
of  thefe  are  neceiTary  in  our  Manufactures,  fome  of  them  abfolutely  fo, 
as  to  what  may  be  ltiled  Luxuries,  they  do  not  amount  to  much,  and  aie 
paid  for  in  our  own  Goods.  The  Balance  may  be  and  probably  is  againil 
us  in  fome  Places,  in  others  for  us,  and  we  have,  it  is  believed,  a  gene- 
ral Balance  upon  the  Whole1. 

The 

kOur  Commerce  with  this  Country  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  confequence  of  Mr.  Methuen's 
Treaty,  was  without  queftion  very  great.  But  then  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  a  Part  of  our  Exports 
went  to  fupply  our  Army,  and  Part  alfo  was  privately  carried  into  Spain,  then  in  the  Hands  of 
an  Enemy.  It  hath  fince,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  ableft  Judges,  declined  very  much,  not- 
withftanding  the  common  Notions  to  the  contrary.  Thefe  were  chiefly  fupported  from  the 
Quantities  of  Poitugal  Money  brought  hither,  which  it  was  concluded  was  the  Confequence  of"  a 
Balance  in  Trade  in  our  Favour.  In  Truth,  Portugal  having  a  Balance  againft  her  with  all  the 
other  Nations  in  Europe,  and  we  having  a  Balance  againft  fome  of  them,  that  was  difcharged  to 
us  there,  and  the  Security  and  Facility  of  transporting  Moivey  in  our  own  Ships  rendered  us 
the  Carriers  of  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Balances  due  to  other  Nations,  and  by  which  in 
reality  we  gained  only  the  Freight.  The  common  Notions  however  fupported  by  this  Ap- 
pearance have  been  very  prejudicial,  and  are  in  a  great  Meafurc  the  Source  of  that  Change 
of  Difpofition  in  the  Portuguefe  Miniftry,  which  hi  Spite  of  the  good  Offices  we  have  rendered 
them  have  had  very  bad  Effecls  in  regard  to  our  Merchants  there. 

1  What  hath  been  previouily  obferved  in  regard  to  our  Commerce  with  RufTia  and  the  other 
Northern  Countries,  is  to  be  remembered  here,  to  prevent  our  apprehending  an  ultimate  Lofs 
where  a  great  Advantage  is  not  apparent.  The  Web  of  Commerce  is  compofed  of  many  Threads, 
and  fome  of  thefe  are  almo't  imperceptibly  fine.  In  the  prefent  Cafe  it  is  evident  that  we  take 
nothing  from  Italy,  or  at  ltaft  very  little,  that  can  be  had  elfewhere,  and  that  we  fend  large 

Quantities 
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The  Commerce  of  the  Levant  is  under  the  Direction  of  the  Turkey 
Company,  creeled  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  confirmed  by  her  Succeflbr  King 
James,  regulated  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  altered  by  a  late  Act  of 
Parliament.  This  is  not  a  joint  Stock  Company,  but  rather  an  Aflb- 
ciation  of  Merchants  trading  under  certain  Rules  and  Reftriclions  of  their 
own  framing,  and  for  a  long  Series  of  Years  confidered  as  the  moft  re- 
fpe&able  mercantile  Body  in  the  Nation.  We  export  Woollens  of  all 
Sorts,  Tin,  Lead,  Leather,  wrought  Iron,  Glafs  Wares,  and  large  Quantities 
of  Plantation  and  Eaft  India  Commodities.  Our  Imports  conlill  in  raw  Silk, 
Grogram  Yarn,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Yarn,  Wool,  Goats  Hair,  DyeingGoods, 
and  a  Variety  of  Drugs.  It  is  obvious  from  this  very  fuccindt  Account,  that 
no  Branch  of  our  Trade  can  be  more  beneficial  than  this,  as  it  carries  out 
only  Commodities  and  Manufactures,  and  as  we  receive  in  return  no 
Luxuries,  but  on  the  contrary  Staples  that  employ  the  Induftry  of  our 
own  People.  It  is  however  afTerted,  that  the  French  by  their  Addrefs, 
and  by  their  favourable  Situation  for  this  Commerce,  have  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  fupplanted  us,  but  it  is  (till  hoped  that  by  the  neceffiry  Affiftance  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  known  Abilities  of  our  eminent  Merchants,  the 
Splendour  of  this  Company  may  be  again  reftored  m. 

In  refpeft  to  our  Intercourfe  with  Africa,  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  our  Plan- 
tations, the  beft  Accounts  have  been  given  of  them  that  lay  within  the 
Compafs  of  our  Abilities,  or  the  Reach  of  our  Information,  and  upon 
the  Whole  the  Reader  cannot  but  perceive  with  Pleafure,  that  whatever 
hath  been  advanced  in  this  Work  in  reference  to  the  wide  Extent  of  our 
Commerce,  is  ftrictly  true,  and  that  no  Nation  at  prefent  can  with  any 
Degree  of  Juftice  be  thought  our  Equals  therein.  But  though  this  gene- 
Quantities  of  our  Commodities  thither.  In  refpect  to  what  we  receive  from  thence,  and  more 
cfpecially  Silk,  turns  highly  to  our  Profit  by  the  Employment  of  a  Number  of  industrious  Per- 
fons,  and  the  other  Articles  arc  alfo  of  great  Utility  in  different  Manufactures.  The  Whole  oc- 
casions a  Circulation  in  Trade,  which  is  a  Thing  of  no  fmall  Confequence,  even  if  the  Balance 
fhould  fluctuate  and  be  fometimes  for  and  fometimes  againft  us. 

m  Molt  of  the  Circumftances  which  are  generally  allowed  to  conftitute  a  beneficial  Trade  are- 
united  in  this  Commerce.  What  we  fend  to  and  receive  from  the  Dominions  of  the  Giand 
Signior  is  on  Board  our  own  Vcflels,  and  thereby  an  Advantage  to  our  Navigation.  We  exports 
our  Native  Commodities  and  our  own  Manufactures,  we  import  raw  Materials,  which  being 
wrought  up  here,  are  in  part  re-exported.  In  how  extenfive  a  Manner  the  good  Effects  arifing 
from  this  Intercourfe  are  diffufed  through  all  Ranks  of  People,  and  how  much  the  landed  as  well  as 
trading  Interests  are  benefitted  thereby,  is  very  clearly  expiated  in  the  Britifli  Merchant,  vol.  i. 
p.  135 — 14  1.  This  fully  juftifies  what  hath  been  advanced  in  the  Text  in  reference  to  the  great 
Importance  of  this  Branch  of  Trade,  and  the  Expediency  of  trying  every  Method  to  recover, 
fupport,  and  extend  it.  The  probable  Means  of  fucceeding  in  fo  momentous  an  Affair  hath  been 
very  fully  as  well  as  very  judiciouily  treated  by  Sir  James  Porter  in  his  late  Treatife  upon  this 
Subject. 

rali 
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ral  Reprefentation,  founded  as  it  is  on  particular  Inftances,  might  poffibly 
fuffice,  and  make  an  Imprefiion  fufficiently  ftrong  upon  fuch  as  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  Subject,  yet  for  the  Sake  of  others  not  fo  converfant 
therewith,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  the  great  Importance  thereof  confidered, 
to  defcend  a  little  farther  into  the  Matter,  in  order  more  effe&ually  to  dif- 
play,  and  more  clearly  to  afcertain  the  great  and  numerous  Benefits  ariling" 
from  it. 

As  it  is  the  immediate  Bafis  of  our  Correfpondence  with  other  Coun- 
tries, it  affords  them  in  the  feveral  Specimens  of  our  Commodities  a  cer- 
tain Degree  of  Knowledge  of  thefe  Iflands,  the  Fame  of  which  hath 
reached  the  moft  diftant  Parts  of  the  Globe.  By  the  Value  of  our  Car- 
goes we  raife  our  Credit  with  the  Inhabitants.  Through  the  Advan- 
tages they  reap  from  our  Dealings  with  them,  they  are  induced  to  court 
our  Favour,  and  to  preferve  our  Friendihip ;  by  our  Candour  and  Juftice, 
and  our  being  known  to  have  none  but  commercial  Views  we  conci- 
liate their  Efteem,  while  our  maritime  Force  excites  that  Refpecl  which 
is  fo  neceffary  to  maintain  it.  Thefe  are  Points  of  the  higheft  Confe- 
quence  to  a  Nation,  and  are  clearly  in  our  Poffeffion. 

But  there  is  another  Species  of  Power  which  we  derive  from  the  fame 
Source,  and  that  is  our  national  Wealth.     This  will  inconteftably  appear 
if  we   confider  the  Condition  we  were  in  and  the  Figure  we  made  before 
we  became  confiderable  for   our   foreign  Commerce,   to  which  from  the 
Perufal  of  the  former  Books  the  Reader  can  be  no  Stranger.   It  is  to  this  that 
we  owe  the  Improvement  of  our  Lands,  the  Increale  and  Variety  of  our 
Produce,  the  Rife  of  Rents,    and    that  Spirit    of  Cultivation,  for  which, 
as  a  People,  we  are  diftinguifhed.     It  is  no  lefs  evident  from  the  Increafe 
of  our  Cities,    Towns,  and  Ports,  the  Beauty,   Convenience,    and  Ele- 
gance of  private  as    well   as  public  Structures,  and   the   rich    Furniture 
with  which   they   are  adorned.     It  is  -confpicuous    in   our  Magazines  of 
coftly  Goods,  in  the  Quantity  of  our  Plate  and  Jewels,  as  well  as  in  the 
Treafure  we  poffefs,  and  the  low   Rate  of   Intereft,     all  of  which  have 
been  the  gradual  Confequences  derived  from,  or  Benefits  continually  fur- 
nifhed  by  our  Commerce  ". 

There 

n  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Balance  of  Trade,  and  of  the  Neceffity  of  difcovering  it,  for 
•which  a  Variety  of  Methods  have  been  pointed  out,  many  of  them  very  fpecious,  fome  to  a 
certain  Degree  ufeful,  but  none  of  them  abfolutely  certain  or  fatisfaftory.  The  Balance  be- 
tween us  and  particular  Countries  can  never  be  known  from  the  State  of  Exports  and  Imports 
for  a  few  Years,  even  if  thefe  States  could  be  abfolutely  depended  upon.     The  general  Balance 

therefore 
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Thkre  arc  ftill  perhaps  better  Effecls  flowing  from  the  fame  Caufe, 
that  is,  the  general  Change  of  Circumftances  in  refpecT:  to  Individuals.  Wc 
are  no  longer  divided  into  great  Lords  and  mean  Vaflals.  Riches  acquired 
by  Traffic,  being  more  equally  difperfed  are  better  employed,  and  con- 
fequently  make  more  People  happy.  The  Support  of  Commerce  is  In- 
duftry,  the  Spirit  of  Induftry  is  the  Refult  of  Freedom.  The  Security  of 
Property  produces  Independency,  and  the  Confcioufnefs  of  this,  and  that 
it  is  derived  from  and  depends  upon  our  Conftitution,  is  the  genuine  Cha- 
racteristic of  public  Spirit.  It  is  true  that  this  great  Fabrick  does  not 
reft  entirely  upon  foreign  Trade,  but  derives  likewife  no  inconfiderable 
Strength  from  that  which  refults  ftom  the  Intercourfe  between  the  Inha- 
bitants of  the  different  Parts  of  our  own  Dominions,  as  will  appear  in  the 
fubfequent  Difcuffion  of  this  Subject. 

computed  from  thefc  muft  be  indecifive.  The  Rate  of  Exchange,  which  hath  been  called  a 
commercial  Barometer,  would  be  really  fo,  if  Commerce  only  operated  upon  it;  but  this  not 
being  the  Cafe,  it  can  be  no  Rule  at  all.  The  Cuftom-houfe  Books,  though  very  ufeful,  are 
yet  no  unerring  Guides ;  whatever  is  fmugglcd  does  not  appear,  fome  Exports  are  beyond  the 
Truth,  and  fome  Things  are  not  rated  at  all.  The  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  Money  cannot  for 
many  Reafons  be  relied  on ;  and  yet  the  Judgments  formed  from  One  or  more  of  thefe  have  mif- 
led  feveral  inquifitive  Perfons,  and  have,  according  to  their  refpcclive  Prejudices,  excited  the 
mod  fanguinc  Notions  in  fome,  and  produced  deep  Defpoudency  in  others.  A  due  Senfe  of  this 
prevented  the  inferting  any  Calculations  in  this  Chapter,  confiding  rather  in  thofe  Signs  mentioned 
in  the  Text,  as  being  level  to  every  One's  Underfianding,  and  the  Truth  of  which  are  too  no- 
torious to  be  controverted.  Our  Foreign  Traffic  hath  been  for  a  Series  of  Years  increafing  ;  if 
the  general  Balance  had  been  againfi  us  we  mud  by  this  Time  have  been  brought  very  low,  if 
not  totally  undone.  But  as  every  Thing  we  fee  proves  the  contrary,  it  may  ferve  to  convince 
us,  and  this  the  rather,  becaufe  Foreigners  fiiew  their  Senfe  of  the  Matter  by  the  Sums  they  ea- 
truft  in  our  public  Funds. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Coafting  Trade,  and  of  that  between    Great   Britam 

and  Ireland. 

yt  General  Reprefentation  of  the  national  Advantages  that  arije  front  the 
•**■  Goaf  Trade.  The  Bafis  of  this,  the  happy  Difiribution  of  the  various  Pro- 
ductions through  different  Parts  of  thefe  IJlands.  By  this  Moae  of  Com- 
tnunication  they  are  all  brought  into  a  conjlant  and  continual  Circulation. 
This  Circum/lance  promotes  Induflry  equally,  effeclually,  and  wiiv  erf  ally.  Be- 
comes thereby  a  principal  In/lrument  of' national  Felicity.  The  ConjlrucJioti 
ofCoafing  Veffeis  affords  Employment  and  Subfjlencc  to  Multitudes.  The 
Voi..  II.  4  X  Force 
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Force  of  this  Reajoning  no  Way  impeached  by  the  acknowledged  Incertainty 
as  to  the  Number  ofthefe  Veffels.  'The  Seamen  they  breed  may  bejuftly  con- 
fidered  as  a  Naval  Militia  maintained  without  any  national  Expence.  The 
Intercourfe  between  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Coajl  Trade  of  both  a 
Matter  of  great  Confeqnence.  The  promoting  a  general  Correfpondence 
between  thefe  and  the  lejfer  IJlands  depending  upon  them,  a  Point  of  great 
Utility.  The  Connexion  between  Foreign  Commerce  and  this  Coajling 
Trade  fated  and  explained. 

AS  thefe  Iflands  are  moft  admirably  feated  for  embracing  a  conftant 
foreign  Commerce  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  fo  their  Form  and 
Difpofition  is  at  the  fame  Time  the  moft  favourable  that  can  be  wiihed 
for  the  carrying  on  a  Coafting  Trade,  the  Nature,  Importance,  and 
Confequence  of  which  it  is  our  next  Buiinefs  to  explain.  If  we  confider 
them  in  this  Point  of  View  we  fhall  difcern  that  the  Bays,  Creeks,  and 
Mouths  of  Rivers  are  moil:  commodioufly  fituated  on  both  Sides  of  both 
Iflands,  at  convenient  Diftances  from  each  other,  which  is  of  inexpref- 
fible  Benefit  to  fmall  Veffels.  What  is  ftill  a  greater  Advantage  is  the 
very  large  Extent  of  our  Coafts,  the  peculiar  Prerogative  of  infular  Si- 
tuations, which  we  have  taken  fo  much  Pains  in  different  Parts  of  this 
Work  to  render  evident.  Thefe  fignal  and  fingular  Bleflings  of  Provi- 
dence naturally  invites,  as  well  as  facilitates  to  an  intelligent  People  who 
poffefs  them,  the  correfponding  with  each  other  by  Sea.  By  this  Means 
an  eafy  and  conftant  Communication  is  preferved  to  the  Inhabitants,  who 
with  Veffels  of  different  Sizes,  and  conftructed  for  different  Purpofes> 
make  longer  or  fhorter  Voyages  according  as  their  Occalions  require,  and 
thus  with  little  Rifle  and  Trouble,  without  hearing  fo  much  as  the  Sound 
of  a  foreign  Language,  or  being  out  of  the  Protection  of  their  own  Laws, 
Multitudes  are  Supported,  and  very  many  of  thefe  acquire  eafy  Fortunes, 
by  the  Profits  ariiing  from  their  Induftry  in  the  Management  of  domeftic 
Traffic  ^ 

a  The  Obfervation  of  Sir  William  Petty,  that  the  Sea  Line  of  all  the  B'ritifh  Iflands  extend* 
to  no  lefs  than  Three  thoufand  Eight  hundred  Miles,  whereas  that  of  the  great  Kingdom  of 
France  is  but  One  thoufand,  will  convey  to  an  intelligent  Reader  a  very  linking  Idea  of  thofe 
Advantages  that  we  derive  from  thence.  But  in  early  Times,  when  People  were  not  much  ufed 
to  Reflection  or  Calculation,  the  very  Profpect  of  their  own  and  their  Neighbour's  Situation 
gave  Birth  to  this  Sort  of  Navigation,  and  gradually  to  the  Rife  of  the  numerous  Towns  upon 
our  Coafts.  In  all  ofthefe  Children  from  their  earlieft  Age  have  aPropenfity  to,  fomething  re- 
lative to  this  Bufinefs,  and  if  their  Difpofitions  are  not  diverted  to  fome  other  Objects,  become 
Rope-makers,  Boat-builders,  or  Sailors,  in  this  Way  efpecially,  as  being  free  from  all  the  Terrors 
and  Dangers  attending  long  Voyages,  to  which  however  the  boldeft  aud  moft  experienced  ad't 
dift.themfelves  by  Degrees.. 

This 
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This  Subject,  fimple  as  it  feems,  cannot  be  developed  to  fuch  a  De« 
gree  as  it  deferves,  without  much  Attention  and  Pains.  The  Bafis  of 
thofe  Benefits  we  derive  from  it  is  the  very  great  Difference  in  the  Soil 
and  Climate  of  the  different  Parts  of  thefe  Ifles,  which  may  in  this  Re- 
fpec~t  be  confidered  as  fo  many  different  Countries.  The  Produits  and 
Commodities  that  are  extremely  common  in  fome  of  them,  are  in  others 
not  to  be  met  with  at  all.  A  proper  Senfe  of  this,  and  a  jufl  Defirc  to 
make  a  right  Ule  of  it,  naturally  dictated  the  transferring  Commodities 
from  One  Part  of  the  Ifland  to  another.  In  early  Ages,  however,  this  from 
various  Caufes  was  very  much  confined.  For  before  Genius  had  invented  and 
Industry  perfected  many  Arts,  or  thefe  IflanJs  were  united  under  One  Mo- 
narchy, this  Intercourfe  was  often  interrupted  and  always  incomplete,  and 
of  courfe  its  Effects  lefs  considerable.  But  by  Degrees  as  thefe  Obflacles 
were  fucceffively  removed,  its  Advantages  grew  more  confpicuous,  from 
whence  Improvements  were  continually  made,  and  its  Progrefs  greatly  in- 
creafed,  till  in  our  Days  it  hath  reached  to  a  ftupendous  Height,  not- 
withstanding which  it  is  daily  extending.  For  where  Profit  invites  and 
Example  points  the  Way,  Bounds  are  not  to  be  fet,  fo  that  probably  Po- 
fterity,  when  comparing  the  State  it  may  be  then  in  with  what  it  is  now, 
will  look  back  upon  us  with  the  very  fame  Sentiments  that  we  do  upon 
our  immediate  Anceftors  b. 

The  Carriage  by  Sea,  wherever  it  is  any  Way  practicable,  is  pregnant  with 
many  apparent,  considerable,  and  growing  Advantages,  being  eafy,  fpeedy, 
cheap,  regular,  and  in  our  Seas  always  free  from  Ice,  conftant  and  open. 
In  confequenceof  fo  many  favourable  Circumstances  we  fee  Wares  of  every 
Kind  brought  with  the  greatefl  Facility  from  Places  very  distant,  and  by 
this  Means  thofe  to  whom  they  belong  contract  an  Acquaintance,  and  the 
Knowledge  is  thereby  fpread  of  the  Commodities  of  which  they  are 
poffeffed,  and  thofe  Wants  they  defire  to  have  fupplied,  whence  it 
hath  arifen    that  we  now  receive  many  Things  from  different  remote 

h  The  feveral  valuable  Commodities  for  which  thefe  Iflands  are  jurtly  famous,  become,  by 
this  Diftribution  into  different  and  distant  Parts,  much  more  profitable  and  ufeful  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants. For  by  Means  of  the  Coaft  Trade  wherever  they  grow  they  are  every  where  to  be  found, 
and  this  with  a  very  inconsiderable  Addition  of  Expence,  which  is  alfo  commonly  balanced  by  the 
Goods  and  Manufactures  fent  to  thofe  Places  in  Return.  This  commodious  Distribution  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  Coals,  the  East  Side  of  the  Ifland  being  fupplied  from  Newcastle  and  its 
Dependencies,  the  Well  and  a  great  Part  of  Ireland  from  Swanfea  and  Whitehaven.  We  may 
fay  the  fame  of  Salt,  of  Corn,  Metals,  and  many  other  Commodities  ;  but  to  bring  this  Matter 
into  a  narrow  Compafs,  and  to  convince  the  judicious  Reader  how  well  founded  our  Affertions 
upon  this  Head  are,  let  him  confider  that  thefe  are  our  own  Productions,  brought  from  different 
Parts  in  our  ,owr.  Shipping,  in  which  our  own  Seamen  are  employed,  and  that  all  the  Profit* 
of  the  Sale,  Freight,  &c.  ceuters  amongfl  ourfelves. 

4X2  Parts 
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Parts  of  our  own  Dominions,  with  which,  when  this  Communication  was 
lefs  extenfive,  we  were  furnifhed  by  Foreigners.  To  the  fame  Caufe  we 
owethat  whatever  is  of  any  Ufeor  capable  of  being  any  where  converted  to 
Ufe,  wherever  it  lies,  is  fooner  or  latter  brought  to  Market,  and  finds  in 
Time  its  proper  Value,  which  otherwifc  from  being  unknown  might  for 
ever  have  continued  neglected  «"*. 

All  the  various  Products,  Commodities,  and  Manufactures  of  this 
moft  rich  and  plentiful  Country  are  happily  diftributed  through  all  its  fe- 
veral  Parts,  as  much  as  may  be  on  account  of  faving  Expence,  by  the  Help 
of  coafting  VefTels  of  different  Forms  and  Sizes.  The  Counties  beft  adap- 
ted to  grazing,  wherever  fituated,  furnifh  immenfe  Quantities  of  Butter 
and  Cheefe.  Thofe  again  that  abound  in  Pafture,  afford  Wool.  Arable 
Lands  fupply  Corn,  Flour,  Meal,  Malt,  Hops,  &c.  The  raw  Materials 
are  conveyed  from  the  Places  of  their  Growth,  to  thofe  in  which  from 
the  Cheapnefs  of  Provifions  or  other  Circumftances,  they  are  wrought 
up.  In  the  like  Manner,  Things  of  daily  Confumption,  fuch  as  Timber, 
Stones,  Bricks,  Iron,  Tin,  Lead,  and  Copper,  all  bulky  Commodities, 
afford  conftant  Loadings.  Befides  thefe  there  are  many  neceffary  Articles, 
fuch  as  Salt,  Coals,  Lime,  &c.  which  being  in  continual  Demand,  are 
continually  tranfported.  Thus  as  in  the  Commerce  of  the  Univerfe  the 
Superfluities  of  One  Region  adminifters  to  the  Wants  of  another,  and' 
where  Induftry  is  not  deficient,  Abundance  is  communicated  to  all  d. 

c  In  ancient  Times,  and  even  at  the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century,  the  diftant  Parts  of  thefe 
Iflands  were  very  imperfectly  known  to  each  other.  But  as  the  Coafting  Trade  hath  extended, 
a  perfect  Union  hath  been  produced,  and  People  frequently  tranfport  themfelves  and  their  Goods 
wherever  they  are  invited  by  the  Hopes  of  dipofing  of  them  to  Advantage.  A  ftriking  Proof  of 
this  arifes  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  Books,  which  (hew  that  Coafting  VefTels  arrive  at  London 
from  upwards  of  a  Hundred  different  Ports  in  the  Bland  of  Great  Britain  only.  VefTels  laden 
with  Oyfters  from  Cornwall,  and  Lobfter  Smacks  from  the  Orkneys  meet  here.  At  the*  fame 
Time  we  muft  remember,  that  there  are  many  other  great  Marts,  fuch  as  Leith,  Neweaftle, 
Hull  on  the  Eaft  Side,  and  Glafgow,  Liverpool,  Chefter,  Briftol,  &c.  on  the  Weft  Side. 

-  The  native  Riches  of  this  Bland,  and  their  being  fo  difperfed,  as  we  have  represented  in 
the  Text,  might  excite  an  Idea  to  which  its  Size  is  no  very  formidable  Objection,  that  Great 
Britain  confidercd  as  a  Continent  in  this  RefpecT  refembles  China,  and  is  capable  of  obtaining 
from  its  feveral  Provinces  all  the  Neceflaries  and  moft  of  the  Conveniences  of  Life.  This  is  a. 
fignal  and  at  the  fame  Time  a  very  fingular  Advantage,  which  diftinguifhes  this  from  fome 
other  Countries,  and  particularly  from  Holland,  where  they  have  very  little  of  their  own 
Growth  or  Produce,  from  whence  it  arifes,  that  a  rigid  Frugality  in  its  Inhabitants  is  not  only  a 
wife  and  prudent,  but  alfo  a  very  neceflary  Point  of  Policy.  Whereas  with  us  it  is  apparently 
the  public  Intercft  that  private  Perfons  mould  live  freely,  plentifully,  and  at  their  Eafe,  for  this 
promoting  the  conftant  and  uniform  Confumption  of  Provifions  and  Manufactures,  encourages 
Cultivation,  excites  Induftry,  maintains  the  Navigation  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  and  inftcad 
of  impoverifhing,  conduces  to  enriching  the  People.  A  Circumftance  of  very  great  Importance, 
which  merits  mature  Confideration,  and  which  for  this  Reafon  we  fhall  hereafter  take  Occafioa 
more  largely  to  eftablifh  and  explain. 

Tuts 
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This  Diftribution  of  Nature's  Benefits  is  fo  far  from  being  an  Incon- 
venience, that  it  is  in  many  Refpects  highly  beneficial  to  the  Public.  For 
by  this  Means  every  Country  purfues  that  Mode  of  Improvement  and  Cul- 
tivation which  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  Soil  and  Climate,  and  for  thefe  Rea- 
fons  moft  eafy  and  agreeable  to  the  Inhabitants,  which  contributes  equally 
to  Plenty  and  to  Perfection.  This  accumulated  Stock  being  fent  to  dif- 
ferent Places,  brings  in  Return  all  thole  Neceflaries  and  Conveniencies 
which  no  tingle  Spot  however  fertile  could  have  fupplied,  and  Induftry  is 
by  this  Means  univerfally  excited  and  fupported,  through  that  general  Cir- 
culation which  this  Coafting  Trade  maintains,  and  which  is  in  itfelf  a 
moft  ufeful  and  extenlive  Branch  of  Induftry,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the 
Source  of  many  other  Branches,  productive  of  numerous  Emoluments 
to  the  Community,  and  therefore  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  fet  this 
Subject  in  its  proper  Light,  to  take  fome  Notice  of  thefe «". 

The  Conftruction  of  thefe  Veflels  require  a  Variety  of  Materials,  Com- 
modities, and  Manufactures,  fome  of  them  brought  from  a  coniiderable 
Diftance,  and  fome  that  have  pafied  through  and  given  Employment  to 
feveral  Hands.  For  before  they  can  be  put  upon  the  Stocks  there  mull 
be  a  Provifion  made  of  Timber,  Plank,  Iron-work,  Hemp,  Flax,  Tar, 
and  feveral  other  Things.  The  Afiiftance  then  becomes  requifite  of  Carpen- 
ters, Joiners,  feveral  Sorts  of  Smiths,  Painters,  Sail-makers,  Rope-makers, 
Anchor-fmiths,  and  other  Artificers,  and  when  thefe  have  done  their  Work, 
and  the  Veflel  is  fit  for  Sea,  the  Butcher,  Brewer,  Baker,  Ship-chandler, 
and  other  Tradefmen  contribute  their  refpective  Wares  to  fit  her  for  the 
Voyage.     It  is  eafy   to  apprehend   from  this,    that    in  Places   where  a 

c  The  Commodities  of  this  Country  would  certainly  lofe  much  of  their  Value  if  their 
Confumption  was  confined  to  the  Places  of  their  Growth.  This  Diftribution  of  them  by  the 
Coaft  Trade  renders  them  alike  beneficial  to  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Iflands  at  large, 
which  is  fo  far  from  diminifhing,  that  it  heightens  their  Price  in  the  very  Places  where  they  are 
produced.  This  Polition,  and  the  Confequences  flowing  from  it,  will  be  very  eafily  and  clearly 
compreheeded  by  an  attentive  and  judicious  Reader.  Yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  as 
equally  decifive  and  firiking  in  refpeft  to  this  Propofition,  that  the  very  different  Conditions 
which  in  feveral  Periods  of  Time  this  Country  hath  been  in,  and  which  in  the  Courfe  of  this 
Work  have  been  carefully  defcribed,  however  influenced  by  other  Caufes,  arofe  immediately  from 
this  Circumftance,  which  is  exceedingly  worthy  of  Confideration.  The  Romans,  equally  cor- 
rect in  the  whole  S\ftem  of  their  Policy,  were  not  more  attentive  to  Cultivation  and  Popula- 
tion, than  vigilant  in  regard  to  Communications  of  every  kind  ;  and  hence  that  flourifhing  State 
of  Britain  fo  copioufly  and  fo  elegantly  difplayed  by  their  Panegyrifts.  The  Contufion  that 
followed  their  Expulfion  annihilated  the  Coaft  Trade,  and  thereby  introduced  Barbarifm  and 
Famine  much  fooner  than  they  could  be  expelled.  But  when  the  Saxons  were  united  under 
one  Monarchy,  and  Peace  and  a  general  Correfpondence  were  reftored,  Plenty  returned,  and 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Country  and  its  Trade,  we  find  thefe  Coafting  Veflels,  for  fuch  un- 
doubtedly they  were,  collected  and  embodied  in  Fleets,  which  for  their  Number  feem  almoft  in- 
credible. 

Number 
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Number  of  thefe  Veffels  are  built,  Multitudes  of  People  are  employed 
and  their  Families  fubfifted,  as  every  One  knows  who  has  vifited  fuch 
Places  or  {een  the  Builders  Yards  in  fome  of  our  great  Ports*. 

These  Obfervations  will  at  leaft  enable  us  to  form  a  general  Notion  of  the 
Nature  of  this  Trade,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  Impor- 
tance to  the  Public.  It  would  certainly  put  this  more  in  our  Power,  if  we 
could  affign  exactly  the  Number  of  Veffels  that  carry  it  on  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Iflands  dependant  upon  them.  But  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  on  the  one  Hand  their  being  exceedingly  numerous  is  a  Fact  indifpu- 
table;  and  that  on  the  other  they  have  been  progrellively  increafed,  and  are 
continually  increaiing,  is  a  Thing  not  to  be  denied  ;  it  is  evident  from  thence 
that  all  Computations  on  this  Head  muft  be  indecilive,  notwithstanding 
the  Facts  before  ftated,  on  which  the  Argument  is  grounded,  are  abfolutely 
certain.  Some,  and  thole  alio  very  competent  Judges,  have  advrtn.ed  as  pro- 
bable at  leaft,  that  about  One  hundred  thoufand  Seamen  are  employed  in  the 
Coafting  Trade,  and  though  this  may  poffibly  be  beyond  the  Truthi  yet, 
if  we  comprehend  Bargemen,  Keelmen,  Sec.  they  might  fwell  to  a  much 
larger  Number  g.  All  thefe  maintain  themfelves  and  their  Families  com- 
fortably and  creditably  by  their  honeft  Labour,  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
other  Refpedts,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  very  uietul  Members  of  the 
Community  ;  a  Character  very  refpedtable  in  a  free  Country. 

f  The  only  Method  of  coming  at  a  clear  and  thor  ugh  Knowledge  of  Subjects  fo  c  implicated 
as  this,  is  to  feparate  the  principal  Members  of  which  tiiey  arecompofed.  leaving  'he  Rett  to  the 
Reader's  Penetration  and  Reflection.  The  far  greater  Part  of  the  Materials. employed  in  the 
Conftruction  of  thefe  Veffels  are  of  our  own  Growth,  and  the  Price  of  them  is  ..pparently  a  na- 
tional Advantage.  The  Labour  employed  in  fitting  and  preparin  thofe  Materials  for  Ufe,  and 
the  Carriage  of  them  by  Land  being  likewife  paid  for,  is  no  let--  beneficial  to  Numbers.  Nei- 
ther is  this  all,  for  the  fubordinate  Tradefmen,  who  live  and  th  by  the  Inhabitants  of  fuch 
Places,  though  not  immediately  concerned  in  their  Shipping,  yet  as  they  draw  their  Subfiftence 
from  thofe  who  are,  muft  be  likewife  taken  into  the  Account  ;  and  fd  alfo  muft  be  iuch  as  fur- 
aifh  Provifions  of  every  Kind  to  thefe  Towns,  in  which,  as  ail  who  are  acquainted  with  them 
know,  there  is  a  great  and  continual  Conf.mption. 

£  What  is  faid  in  the  Text  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  remove  with  any  candid  Reader  any 
Difficulty  that  might  arife  from  the  not  being  able  to  flate  the  Number  of  thefe  Veffels,  or  of 
the  Hands  employed  on  board  them  with  any  Degree  of  Certainty.  It  would  be  abfurd  in  a 
frofty  Night  to  difpute  whether  it  was  Star  light,  becaufe  the  Number  of  thofe  fplendid  Lumina- 
ries from  whence  it  is  derived  could  not  be  exactly  fixed.  This  very  Ciicumfhince,  by  proving 
their  Multiplicity,  is  a  Demonftration  of'the  Fact.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  having  fhewn  that  moft  of 
the  Rules  laid  down  for  finding  the  Balance  of  Traele,  however  plaufible,  are  by  no  Means  con- 
clufive,  delivers  it  as  his  Opinion,  (chap,  viii.)  that  the  (ncreafe  or  Decreafe  of  our  Shipping  is 
the  fureft  Indication  of  our  Succefs  in  Trade.  I  will  not  difpute  to  what  Extent  this  Obferva- 
tion  may  be  carried  in  refpect  to  foreign  Commerce,  but  in  regard  to  what  is  the  Object  of  this 
Chapter  it  is  certainly  juft,  as  the  1  ncreafe  of  Coafting  Veffels  in  our  fmall  Ports  renders  it  evi- 
dent that  Inch  as  carry  on  this  Trade  are  Gainers  by  it,  othei  wife  the  Number  of  their  Tools, 
that  is,  their  Ships,  would  decline,  and  the  Towns  decay. 

But 
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But  this  Body  of  Men  will  appear  of  much  higher  Confequence,  if  we 
look  upon  them  in  another  Point  of  Light.  They  may  with  great  Pro- 
priety be  ililed  a  National  Naval  Militia,  ferving  at  their  own  Expence. 
For  they  are  by  Experience  known  to  be  as  ftout,  active,  and  hardy 
Sailors  as  any  in  Europe,  always  at  Hand  on  any  Emergency,  which  is  a 
Refource  of  inexpieffible  Importance  to  a  Maritime  Powir,  and  which 
being  founded  on  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  thefe  lilands,  may  without 
the  Imputation  of  Partiality  be  confidered  as  a  Refource  peculiar  to  our- 
felves.  This  is  a  Circumftance  that  cannot  but  afford  the  moft  fincere 
Plealure  to  every  One  who  really  loves  his  Country,  and  who  of  courfe  hath  a 
warm  Senfe  of  whatever  contributes  to  her  Prosperity.  It  is  an  additional 
Satisfaction  to  reflect  that  this  is  not  only  a  great  and  a  peculiar,  but  alfoa 
growing  Advantage.  There  are  many  i  emote  Parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  have  flill  no  very  confiderable  Correspondence  One  with  an- 
other, at  leail  by  Sea,  which  in  Time  however,  as  well  as  the  Commu- 
nication with  our  fmaller  Iflands,  cannot  fail  of  taking  Place  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  Increafe  of  our  Naval  Force,  and  to  the  Welfare  of  Thou- 
fands  of  our  People  'v 

The  continual  Intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  muft.  be 
regarded  as  a  very  confiderable  Branch  of  this  Trade,  and  which  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmoft  Confequence  to  thefe  Nations.  Our  Experts  to  that 
Illand  confttt  in  a  prodigious  Variety  of  our  Native  Commodities,  in  the 
greateft  Part  of  our  Manufactures,  in  Goods  imported  from  the  Levant,, 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  our  own  Plantations.  On  the  other  Hand  we  im- 
port from  thence  Linnen  and  Linnen-yarn,  Wool,  Woollen,  and  Worffed- 
yarn,  Copper-ore,  Feathers,  Hair,  raw  Hides,  Kelp,  Calf,  Goat,  Kid, 
Sheep,  Lamb,  and  Rabbit  Skins,  Tallow,  Butter,  Fifli,  Frieze,  Pork, 
Beef,  and  other  Things  ;  all  which  are  of  apparent  Utility,  and  many 
of  them  abfolutely  necefTary  in  our  Manufactures,  and  therefore 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Community.  It  is  alio  evident  from  the 
very  Nature  both  of  the  Exports  and  Imports,  that  a  great  Number  of 
Veflels  of  different  Sizes   muft  be  continually  employed  in  carrying  on 

h  This  Naval  Force  is,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  our  own,  arifing  from  the  Intercourfe  of  the  Inha- 
bitants of  different  Parts  ot  thefe  Iflands  with  each  other,  and  is  a  Strength  on  which  we  may 
always  rely.  The  Romans,  as  we  have  already  fliewn,  trufted  very  much  to  their  Navy  for  the 
Protection  of  this  Ifland,  and  for  the  Security  of  their  maritime  Provinces  on  the  Continent. 
Caraufius,  who  was  Admiral  of  this  Fleet,  raifed  himfelf  from  that  Command  to  the  Purple.  It 
was  not  till  this  Navy  was  withdrawn,  that  the  Saxons  were  able  to  over-run  this  Country.  When 
they  were  fully  Mailers  of  it,  they  likewife,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  trulled  to  their  Fleets,  . 
and  when  the  Normans  were  thoroughly  fettled  they  committed  the  Security  of  the  Sea  and  Sea 
Coafts  to  the  Navy  of  the  Ports,  as  the  Reader  may  fee  at  large  in  the  learned  and  judicious  Work 
of  the  famous  Selden,  to  which  we  have  fo  frequently  referred, 

the- 
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the  Communication  between  the  Two  Kingdoms.  The  feveral  Advan- 
tages arifing  from  hence  are  diltributed  through  the  different  Ports  on  the 
Weft  Side  of  this  Ifland,  contributing  thereby  to  the  Emolument  of 
Wales,  South  and  North  Britain.  Under  this  Head  we  muft  alio  include 
nil  the  Coaft  Trade  of  Ireland,  and  the  Communication  between  her  and 
the  feveral  Iflands  belonging  to  Britain,  which,  as  the  Spirit  of  Commerce 
diffufes  itfelf  through  every  Part  of  the  Britifh  Dominions,  is  gradually 
and  perceptibly  increafing  i. 

In  reference  to  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Man,  the  Weftern,  Orkney,  and  Shet- 
land Iflands  there  hath  been  already  fo  much  faid  of  them  and  of  the  Ad- 
vantages that  may  be  derived  from  them,  with  the  Means  of  deriving  thofc 
Advantages,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  relume  that  Subject  here.  It  may  not 
however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  Proportion  as  thefe  Advantages  can 
be  obtained,  and  a  conftant  and  regular  Correfpondence  eflablifhed  and 
fupported  between  them,  thefe  Two  great  -.Iflands,  and  amongft  each 
other,  it  will  afford  an  almoft  inexpreflible  Augmentation  in  the  Coafting 
Trade,  with  this  additional  Benefit,  that  the  People  employed  therein 
muft  neceffarily  become  in  a  very  lhort  Space,  from  the  Nature  of  this 
Navigation,  as  bold,  active,  and  intrepid  Seamen  as  any  in  our  Service.  A 
Circumftance  fo  much  the  more  worthy  of  Attention,  as  the  Sailors  thus 
bred  are,  as  we  have  already  very  fully  fliewn,  the  moft  important  Body 
of  Men,  for  the  immediate  and  effectual  Supply  of  our  Fleets,  and  on 
which  our  Superiority  as  a  maritime  Power,  the  great  Bulwark  of  our 
Safety,  as  well  as  the  chief  Source  of  our  Profperity,  moft  evidently  de- 
pends k.  Whatever  Meafure  therefore  can  be  taken  to  promote  and  ex- 
tend 

*  It  hath  been  fully  fhewn  in  the  preceding  Volume,  from  a  Survey  of  the  Coafts  of  this  Ifland, 
and  a  very  fuccincT:  Account  of  their  Ports,  that  no  Country  in  the  World  can  be  better  fituatcd 
either  for  the  carrying  on  foreign  Commerce  or  of  domeftic  Traffic  by  VefTels  navigating  the 
whole  Extent  of  its  Coafts.  All  that  hath  been  faid  of  Great  Britain  is  ftri&ly  true  of  Ireland. 
It  abounds  with  avail  Variety  of  Staple  and  valuable  Commodities,  and  thefe  are  difperfed  through 
the  different  Parts  of  the  Country  fo  as  to  render  them  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  the  NecelTaries,  at  leaft  for  the  Conveniences  of  Life.  If  notwithftanding  this  there  may 
be  a  great  Difparity  in  Appearance  between  fome  Parts  in  companion  with  others,  this  can  only 
arife  from  the  Improvements  made  in  that  Kingdom,  not  being  become  hitherto  univerfal,  to- 
wards the  Accompliihment  of  which  nothing  could  contribute  more  than  the  Increafe  of  its 
Coafting  Trade.  This  we  have  all  the  Reafon  in  the  World  to  expecl:  fiom  the  Spirit  of  its  In- 
habitants, from  the  Progrefs  of  Trade  and  Manufactures  amongft  them,  from  the  Increafe  of 
their  Cities  and  Ports,  as  well  as  of  their  Shipping,  the  conftant  Care  of  their  Legiflature,  and 
the  noble  Zeal  that  appears  in  feveral  laudable  Societies  for  promoting  and  encouraging  Induftry 
of  every  Kind,  by  every  Means  aad  by  every  Method  that  good  Senfe  and  public  Spirit  can  devife. 

k  In  other  Countries  this  Kind  of  Navigation  may  be  conlidercd  as  a  partial,  but  in  thefe 
lefter  Iflands  becomes  the  principal,  and  almoft  the  only  Employment.  In  many  of  them,  the 
bad  State  of  their  Soil  (at  Ic.aft  for  the  prefeut)  and  in  moft  of  them  the  ScantiHefs  of  Territory, 

precludes 
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tend  this  general  Communication,  or  to  encourage  thofe  concerned 
therein,  cannot  but  be  in  many  Relpecls  highly  beneficial  to  the  public 
Interests. 

But  notwithstanding  the  Coaft  Trade  is  in  a  great  Degree  diftinct. 
from,  yet  it  mull  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  no  Connection  with  foreign 
Commerce,  fince  the  contrary  is  true,  as  in  many  Refpecls  it  promotes, 
and  is  in  fume  promoted  by  it.  In  bringing,  which  is  its  proper  Object, 
a  Variety  of  Commodities  from  different  and  diitant  Parts  of  thefe  Ifl.mds 
to  thofe  great  Ports  from  which  our  Commerce  is  carried  on,  it  facilitates 
the  Aiibrtments  of  their  foreign  Cargoes.  The  Returns  ariling  from  thefe 
are  in  like  Manner  distributed  to  the  leffer  Ports,  even  in  the  Extremities 
ef  thefe  Iflands  by  the  fame  Means,  and  thereby  contributes  alio  to  fprtad 
every  where  a  Delire  of  obtaining  fuch  Goods,  and  of  courfe  excites  a 
Spirit  of  Induftry,  by  which  the  Means  of  obtaining  them  can  only  be 
procured.  It  alio  promotes  Commerce,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  by 
its  being  a  coriftant  and  convenient  Nurfery  for  Seamen.  It  is  aflilted  on 
the  other  Hand  by  Foreign  Commerce  in  tran ("porting,  as  we  have  obferved, 
a  great  Part  or  its  Returns,  and  it  is  the  cleared  and  moft  evident  Proof 
of  tiie  Truth  of  what  nath  been  advanced,  that  they  have  both  grown,  in- 
c      fed,  and  flourillied  together  '. 

from  other  Views.     But  in  all  of  them  there  is  Room,  Materials,  and  Encou- 
;  or  this  Occupation.     They  have  Ports.  Fisheries,  Kelp,  and  other  Advantages  from 

1,  from  whence  they  at  prefent  derive  a  poor  and  indifferent  Subfiftence,  vihich  difpofes, 
light  fay  compels  them  to  emigrate  continually  in  hopes  of  bettering  their  Fortune.  But  if 
they  would  once  turn  their  Thoughts  and  their  Endeavours  heartily  to  this  Object,  fo  plainly 
pointed  out  to  (hem  by  Providence,  Succefs  would  foon  diflipate  that  Supiaenefs  which  is  the  real 
Source  of  their  prefent  Poverty,  and  Experience  would  gradually  teach  them  new,  and  perhaps 
hitherto  untried  Methods  of  promoting  their  Profperity.  This  would  not  only  be  a  Bleffipg  to 
to  them,  but  as  we  have  laid  in  the  Text,  a  fignal  Emolument  to  the  Nation  which  might  thereby 
acquire  in  the  Space  of  a  few  Years  double  the  Number  of  Seamen,  that  their  coafting  Trade 
furnifh.es  at  prefent. 

1  As  the  fame  Spirit  animates  the  whole  commercial  Syftem,  there  arifes  from  thence  a  con- 
fhnt  Harmony  amongft  its  feveral  Branches,  which  contributing  to  the  Support  of  each, 
thereby  invigorates  the  Whole.  It  would  have  been  eafy  to  have  given  more  Inftances  of  the 
Connexion  of  foreign  Commerce  with  this  Coafting  Trade,  but  as  thefe  will  fall  in  with  the  Sub- 
jects of  the  fucceeding  Chapters,  it  was  thought  better  to  omit  them  here  to  prevent  unneecflary 
llepeiitions,  and  the  rather  becaufe  the  laft  Remark  in  the  Text  isconclufive  on  this  Head,  as  will 
be  apparent  to  the  intelligent  Reader,  who  will  confider  the  Facts  already  flated  in  the  Ac- 
counts given  of  the  Ports  of  Whitehaven  and  Whitby.  For  in  Points  of  this  Kind,  Fafts  not  only 
convey  fuller  Evidence,  but  at  the  fame  Time  clearer  Intelligence  than  can  be  communicated  by 
any  other  Method. 


Vol.  II.  ■  4  Y  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 
The  Nature  and  Importance  of  Inland  Trade. 

si  Short  Account  of  what  is  to  be  underjiood  by  the  Term  of  Inland  Trade. 
■*-*-*  The  Settling  of  Towns  and  Cities  particularly  attended  to  by  every  Go- 
vernment. The  different  Modes  purfued  in  this  by  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
and  Normans,  with  their  Effects.  The  Means  employed  to  extend  this  Com- 
munication by  the  Help  of  Markets,  Marts,  and  Fairs.  Public  Events  by 
which  the  Extenfion  of  this  Home  Trade  was  gradually  promoted.  A  fart  her 
Detail  of  Incidents  that  were  likewife  favourable  thereto.  The  Encouragements 
given  and  the  Liberty  indulged  to  the  fetting  up  Manufactures  attended 
•with  the  mojl  advantageous  Confluences.  Many  new  Circumjlances  that 
afijled  the  EJlabliJhment  and  Perfection  of  Inland  Traffic.  The  numerous 
•national  Benefits  arifing  therefrom  fet  in  a  true  Light.  The  clqfe  Connec- 
tion between  Inland  Trade,  the  Coafting  Navigation,  and  foreign  Commerce 
clearly  explained.  The  Advantages  derived  from  them  may  probably  be 
j art  her  augmented  by  Inland  Canals. 

THE  numerous  Benefits  arifing  from  the  great  Extent  and  from  the 
irregular  Figure  of  our  Coafts  having  been  very  largely  difcuffed,  we 
come  now  to  a  Subject  of  a  very  different  Nature.  The  Iflands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  they  are  of  great  Extent,  contain  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  Maritime  Countries,  the  former  of  thefe  in  fome  Parts  compre- 
hending very  large  Traces  of  Land.  Thefe  according  to  their  feveral 
Kinds  being  fitted  and  employed  to  different  Purpofes,  their  Inhabitants  for 
the  Sake  of  thofe  Advantages  that  arife  from  Society,  and  particularly  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Difpofal  of  their  Wares  and  Commodities,  affociated  themfelves 
in  Villages,  many  of  which  gradually  fwelled  into  Towns,  and  fome  of 
thefe  rofe  into  Cities,  being  increafed  by  the  Emoluments  arifing  from 
reciprocal  Communication  by  the  Help  of  Roads  and  navigable  Rivers. 
The  Aggregate  of  the  Traffic  thus  carried  on,  which  perhaps  in  no  Part 
of  Europe  is  at  prefent  greater  than  here,  conftitutes  what  is  properly  (tiled 
Inland'frade,  and  is  a  fubjecl:  that  deferves  to  be  considered  with  the  greateft 
Attention  a. 

TH:E 

"  It  is  a  very  curious  Obfervation  of  the  judicious  Sir  William  Petty,  that  ronfider.ing  the  Sea 
Linaof  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  Iflands,  and  comparing  this  with  the  whole  Con- 
tent of  Acres,  the  Land  would  form  an  Oblong  or  Parallelogram  of  Three  thoufand  Eight  hun- 
dr*d  "Miles  long,  and  about  Tw<,rn)-Tour  Miies  broad,  and  coafecjtiently  every  Part  thereof  would 

be 
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The  Choice  and  Eftablifbment  of  thefe  Habitations,  or  at  leaft  thofc  of 
a  larger  Size,  were  always  under  the  Direction  of  Government,  and  One 
of  the  principal  Objects  of  its  Care.  The  Towns  of  the  Britons  how- 
ever rude,  were  fettled  by  their  refpective  Princes,  and  were  fuch  as  fuited 
the  Condition  their  Subjects  were  then  in.  The  Romans  in  Proportion 
as  they  fpread  their  Dominions  introduced  their  Policy,  gave  a  regular 
Form  to  their  Provinces,  a  new  Face  to  the  Country,  and  furnifhed  full 
Employment  to  its  Inhabitants.  The  Saxons  when  they  had  conquered, 
and  were  become  the  peaceable  Poffeffors  of  the  beft  Part  of  this  liland, 
made  fuch  Alterations  as  were  agreeable  to  their  Syftem  of  Rule,  and  the 
Normans  did  the  like.  In  the  former  Parts  of  this  Work  we  have  fuf- 
ficiently  expatiated  on  thefe  Points,  and  therefore  a  Recapitulation  for  the 
fake  of  preferving  Connection  between  the  feveral  Matters  contained  in 
this  Chapter  feems  to  be  all  t'hat  is  requifite  here  b. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  in  fpite  of  the  Remotenefs  of  Time  that  thefe 
Places  or  at  lead  moft  of  them,  may  yet  retain  fome  Traces  of  thefe  Al- 
terations, as  indeed  they  do.  The  Romans,  all  agree,  were  very  curious 
and  exact  in  the  Choice  of  their  Situations,  in  fome  of  which  however  they 
followed  thofe  that  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Britons.  The  Saxons 
were  fo  much  aware  of  the  Truth  of  this  Obfervation,  that  they  generally 
followed  their  Example,  and  rebuilt  upon  the  fame  Spots,  fo  that  even  ac 
this  Day  we  owe  the  happy  and  convenient  Dilpofition  of  many  of  our 
beft  Towns  to  the  Wifdom  of  that  great  People.  In  refpect  to  the  Form 
of  Government,  the  Terms  that  ftill  remain  in  Ufe  fhew  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  Saxons,  but  it  muft  at  the  fame  Time  be  allowed, 
that  great  Variations  were  made  in  them  by  the  Normans,  who  from  their 
Military  Dilpofition,  more  efpecially,  at  the  Beginning  were  lefs  inclined 

be  but  Twelve  Miles  from  the  Sea.  But  Nature  hath  been  much  kinder  to  thefe  Minds,  for 
both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  fodifpofed,  as  to  unite  with  the  Advantages  of  an  extenfive 
Coaft  a  large  Proportion  of  Land,  fo  elevated  in  fome  Parts  into  Mountains,  as  to  afford  nv 
and  large  and  beautiful  Rivers,  that  contribute  to  the  Fertility  of  the  Country,  and  feveral  of  them 
to  the  che.ip  and  eafy  Conveyance  of  its  Products.  The  former,  that  is  Great  Britain,  i:i  its 
utmoft  Breadth  is  about  Three  hundred  and  Sixty  Miles,  in  Length  upwards  of  Six  hundred; 
and  though  the  Breadth  is  by  no  Means  equal,  yet  it  is  evident  from  hence  that  the  midland 
Country  muft  be,  as  is  faid  in  the  Text,  very  considerable. 

b  It  was  for  this  Purpofe  of  making  thefe  interefting  and  important  Points  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  to  every  Reader,  and  not  for  the  Sake  of  amufiag  him  by  introducing  our  remote."1 
tiquities  and  Pieces  of  ancient  Hiftory,  that  what  we  have  delivered  in  the  former  Books  found 
a  Place  in  this  Work;  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  whatever  Brevity  they  are  delivered,  or  with 
whatever  Plainnefs  of  Language  they  are  expreiTed,  they  will  anfwer  this  End,  and  contribi 
to  that  Perfpicuity  which  is  fo  neceftary  in  Things  of  this  Nature,  and  where  an  Author  is  d.c- 
fuous  that  his  Sentiments  fliould  be  thoroughly  undei flood. 

4  Y  2  to 
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to    favour    by  their   Policy,    the    Principles   of  Trade   or  the  Arts  ef 
Peace  <\ 

At  length  and  by  flow  Degrees,  imitating  the  Practice  of  their  Neigh- 
bours they  had  Recourle  to  Guilds  or  Fraternities  of  different  Kinds,  com- 
mercial and  mechanical,  to  Corporations,  which  as  we  have  often  hinted, 
might  be  very  expedient  under  their  Conftitution,  and  alfo  erecfed  Mar- 
kets at  proper  Diffances,  as  they  conceived,  in  Country  Towns,  and  far- 
ther to  facilitate  a  more  general  Communication,  instituted  Fairs,  which 
as  Things  then  Stood  were  very  ferviceable,  as  fome  of  them  are  to  this 
Day.  Thus  this  Matter  continued  till  the  Advantages  derived  from  Com- 
merce began  to  open  the  Eyes  of  Princes,  and  inclined  them  to  look  with 
a  more  favourable  Afpe<5t  on  the  Means  of  increasing  the  Subftance  of  their 
Subjects,  that  they  might  be  able  to  levy  the  more  upon  them  by  a  Va- 
riety of  Duties  and  Impositions.  A  Principle  evil  in  itfelf,  but  whicb> 
was  notwithstanding  attended  with  good  Effects  d. 

In  the  Courfe  of  Time  there  fell  out  gradually  various  Events,  which 
were  not  only  favourable  to,  but  without  which  thefe  Improvements  in 
reference  to  the  Extenfion  of  Inland  Trade  never  could  have  been  accom- 
plished.    AmongSt  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  Reduction  and  Incorporation 

c  Colchefter  in  Effex  and  Maidftone  in  Kent  are  Inftances  of  the  Romans  adopting  the  Choice 
made  by  the  Britons,  when  they  found  them  correfponding  to  their  own  Notions  in  this  Refpefh. 
In  regard  to  the  Number  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  that  owe  their  original  Foundation  to  this  • 
wife   People,  the  Reader  may  confult  Camden,  Baxter,  Stukely,    and  all  our  Antiquaries  in  ge- 
neral. The  Saxon  Terms  of  Burghmote,  Wardmote,  and  Moot-hall  for  a  Shire-houfe  or  Town- 
hall,  plainly  difcover  the  Origin  of  fuch  AiTemblies,  and  the  Intention  of  that  generous  Nation, 
that  Affairs  relating  to  the  public  Welfare  mould  be  publicly  debated  by  thofewho  had  a  Concern 
in  them.  The  Normans  feem  to  have  been  under  a  Neceflity  of  creeling  Corporations  for  the  Sake 
of  preferving  Artificers,  &c.  by  exempting  them  from  the  fervile  Condition  to  which  under  their 
rigid  Conftitution  the  greater  Part  of  the  People  were  reduced  :   And  heme  it  arole  that  fuch  as 
in  virtue  of  thefe  Corporations  were  thus  emancipated  are  ftiled  Freemen.     A  Citcumftance  that 
in  certain  Periods  gave  great  Umbrage  to  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  as  we  have  elfewhere  (hewn. 

d  It  feemed  to  have  been  the  prevailing  Opinion  in  thofc  Times,  that  no  Trade  could  be  carried 
on  but  under  Reftraints,  which  had  for  its  Foundation  the  Principle  we  have  formerly  mentioned, 
and  belides  this,  the  procuring  a  Revenue  to  the  Exchequer,  for  Licence  to  tax  themfelves  for 
the  Benefit  of  their  refpecYive  Communities.  For  the  fame  Reafon  Staples  were  devifed,  to  ■ 
which  alone  the  valuable  Commodities  of  the-  Realm  could  be  carried  for  the  Purpofe  of  Ex- 
portation ;  and  thefe,  as  our  Statutes  fhew,  were  continually  varying,  till  at  length  the  Secret 
was  difcovered  that  they  were  ufelcls.  As  to  Market  Towns,  Bracton  lays  it  down,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  nearer  than  Seven  Miles  to  each  other.  Their  Utility  hath  preferved  and  in- 
creafed  them,  more  efpeciaily  where  free  from  Tolls  and  Impofitions.  Fairs  have  continued  for 
the  fame  Reafon  ;  and  though  we  cannot  boaft  of  any  like  thofe  of  Francfort,  Riga,  or  Lyons, 
yet  we  have  many  that  are  very  confiderable,  and  facilitate  Inland  Trade,  by  bringing  together 
Dealers  from  different  and  very  diftant  Parts  of  the  Country,  and  fuch  Quantities  of  Goods  as 
{Jerve  to  fix  a  fair  Price,  and  prevent  Combinations. 

of 
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of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  which  not  only  procured  a  larger  Accef- 
fion  of  Territory,  but  alio  fecured  Peace  to  the  Wcftern  Counties  of. 
England.  In  like  Manner  the  Junction  of  the  Two  Crowns  put  an  End  to 
the  frequent  Wars  and  Depredations  that  had  been  fo  detrimental  to  both 
Kingdoms.  Add  to  this,  what  quickly  after  followed,  the  Pacification  of 
Ireland,  and  a  regular  and  increafing  Communication  with  that  Ifland. 
All  thefe  made  Way  for  a  great  Change  in  the  Manners  as  well  as  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  People,  that  Fiercenefs  and  Spirit  of  Violence  which  had  been 
kept  alive  by  a  SuccefTion  of  foreign  Wars,  tending  only  to  impoverish 
the  Country  and  to  exhauft  its  Inhabitants,  and  which  when  the!*-*  were 
impended  broke  out  into  civil  Broils  and  inteftine  Commotions,  f.ibfided 
by  Degrees,  and  a  milder  Temper  prevailing,  Men  applied  their  Talents  to 
theExercifeofArts  that  contributed  to  their  mutual  Benefit.  This  was  quickly 
attended  with  fo  many  good  Effects,  and  the  PolKfP.on  of  Property,  now 
ealily  acquired,  and  when  acquired  perfectly  kcrre,  had  iuch  an  In- 
fluence on  their  Minds,  that  the  national  Genius  xerted  it  Vigour  in 
forming  a  Variety  of  Plans  for  increafing  the  public  Stock  at  Home,  and 
providing  Materials  thereby  for  the  carrying  on  of  foreign  Commerce  e. 

In  fupport  of  this  happy  Alteration  of  Temper,  there  fell  out  many 
Circumfiances  that  contributed  to  ftrengthen  and  to  fupport  it.  The 
Duke  of  Alva's  Perfecution  brought  over  hither  Numbers  of  indubious 
Perfons,  who  being  well  received  and  properly  encouraged,  gave  us  many 
new  Lights  with  refpect  to  Agriculture  as  well  as  Arts.  The  Reception  of 
other  foreign  Protectants,  who  fled  hither  for  Refuge,  and  brought  with 
them  new  Inventions  and  feveral  Modes  of  Industry  unknown  before,  in- 
troduced a  Variety  of  Manufactures,  and  which  was  ftill  of  greater  Con- 
iequence  a  ftrong  Difpofition  to  perfect  thefe,  and  an  Appetite  for  ac- 
quiring more.  The  Emoluments  arifing  from  thefe  different  Kinds  of 
Labour  were  fo  great  and  fo  apparent  as  to  attract  the  Notice  of  Perfons 
in  Power,  and  Men  of  great  Quality  and  Intereft,  who  availing  themfelves 

*  The  Circumftances  mentioned  in  the  Text  will  fufficiently  explain  to  the  intelligent  Reader,. 
why,  notwithstanding  the  Fertility  of  this  Country,  Inland  Trade  advanced  among  its  Inhabi- 
tants fo  flowly.  While  the  Ifland  remained  divided  under  different  Sovereignties  there  could  be 
no  Communication  of  great  Extent.  Foreign  Wars  diminifhed  both  our  Commodities  and  our 
People,  and  civil  Diflentions  produced  continual  Ravages  and  Depopulations;  fo  that  in  different 
Periods  almoft  all  our  great  Towns  fuffered  in  a  fhort  Space  more  than  in  many  Years  could  be 
repaired.  When  thefe  Mifchiefs  ceafed  it  took  up  fomeTime  to  extinguifh  old  Feuds,  to  extir- 
pate long  rooted  Prejudices,  and  to  engage  thofe  who  had  been  accuftamed  to  look  upon  their 
Neighbours  as  Enemies  to  conveife  and  deal  with  them  as  Friends.  Befides  there  were  many 
other  Things  wanting  to  an  exten'ive  Communication,  fuch  as  good  Roads,  convenient  Inns, 
regular  Conveyances  by  Land  and  Water,  all  of  which  we  now  indeed  fee  eftablifhed,  but  we 
may  eafily  conceive  that  they  were  eftabliflied  by  Degrees. 

Of 
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of  the  Authority  then  exercifed  by  the  Crown  procured  Charters  and 
Letters  Patents  to  fecure  to  them(elves  and  their  Aflbciates  the  Advan- 
tages that  might  arife  from  new  Attempts  of  this  Sort,  which  though 
they  excited,  and  perhaps  juftly  an  Outcry  againfl  Monopolies,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  disadvantageous  to  a  commercial  State,  yet  they  were 
not  totally  ufelefs,  as  they  procured  fome  Branches  of  Manufacture  that 
we  might  otherwife  not  have  had,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  foon,  and  contributed 
withal  to  give  a  Reputation  to  Trade,  and  to  leifen  at  leaft,  if  not  entirely 
to  abolifh  that  Kind  of  Pride  fo  detrimental  in  other  Countries,  where  the 
abfurd  Opinion  prevails  that  it  derogates  from  Nobility  by  the  Way  of 
Induftry  to  profecute  public  Good,  the  deftroying  which  Chimera  hath 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  State  f. 

It  was  impoffible  that  when  Things  were  once  brought  into  this  Con- 
dition, it  mould  efcape  Obfervation  that  Freedom  was  of  the  greateft 
Confequence  to  Trade.  It  was  indeed  foon  difcovered  as  appeared  by  the 
general  Clamour  againfl  Monopolies,  to  which  however  their  Novelty  did  not 
a  little  contribute.  There  were  however  fome  other  Reftraints  incompa- 
tible with  the  true  Spirit  of  Induftry,  andconfequently  not  a  little  prejudicial, 
which  were  not  fo  fpeedily  difcerned,  or  fo  eafily  removed,  as  having  exifted 
long  and  feeming  in  fomeRefpeds  wrought  into  ourConftitution.  Thefewere 
the  Reftriclions  flowing  from  Corporations,  which  however  have  been  gra- 
dually pointed  out,  and  mitigated  here  more  than  in  any  other  Country  in 
Europe.  Several  exclufive  Companies  erected  on  plaulible  Pretences,  all  which 
poflibly  might  have  their  Ufes  in  the  Infancy  of  our  Commerce,  were  very 
wifely  fuppreffed.  Thofe  who  chofe  to  fet  up  new  Manufactures,  or  to 
exercife  fuch  as  were  already  introduced  in  a  more  extenfive  Manner,  were 
allowed  full  Liberty  to  eftablifh  them  in  fuch  Places  as  from  a  Variety 
of  favourable  Circumftances  feemed  to  them  proper,  and  the  Succefs  that 
they  have  met  with,  and  the  Advantages  vifibly  arifing  to  the  Commu- 
nity from  the  proper  Encouragement  thereby  given  to  the  vigorous  Ef- 

f  The  Walloons  that  came  over  hither  fettled  at  Sandwich,  where  they  taught  the  Inhabitants 
many  Improvements :  In  the  City  of  Canterbury,  where  they  introduced  Broad  Silk  Weaving, 
■where  it  (till  continues  to  flourifh  :  At  MaidAone,  where  they  eftablifhed  a  Manufacture  of 
Thread  :  At  Colchefler,  where  they  fixed  the  Art  of  making  Bays,  from  whence  immenfe  Pro- 
fits have  accrued  to  this  Nation  :  And  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  where  in  different  Branches  of 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  it  is  faid  Two  hundred  thoufand  Perfons  are  conflantly  employed. 
Thefe  Arts  fpreading  naturally  into  the  adjacent  Villages,  the  Reader  will  eafily  perceive  how 
much  they  rnufl  have  contributed  to  railing  new  and  reviving  the  Splendor  of  old  Towns. 
Knighthood  being  frequently  conferred  on  great  Merchants  and  eminent  Traders,  rendered  thefe 
Profeffions  honourable.  Their  Children  of  both  Sexes  intermarried  with  the  Nobility  ;  the  youn- 
ger Branches  of  their  Families  entered  into  Trade.  The  Poflerity  of  fome  of  our  great  Traders 
have  gradually  reached  the  highelt.  Ranks  of  Nobility  ;  Circumftances  that  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  Welfare  and  Opulence  of  this  Country,  and  to  the  Reputation  of  its  Traders  in 
foreign  Parts. 

forts 
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forts  of  Induftry  hath  fo  fully  juflified  the  Principle  that  we  have  been 
recommending,  as  in  a  great  Meafure  to  prevent  any  new  Reftricfions,  and 
to  free  the  Minds  of  Men  from  the  old  Prejudices  of  fuppofing  that  Cor- 
porations were  as  requifite  to  the  Training  up  of  Traders  as  Colleges  to  the 
Ereeding  of  Monks  g. 

The  Civil  War  gave  a  very  fevere,  but  only  a  temporary  Check  to  our 
Progrefs,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  over  the  Nation  returned  with  redoubled 
Vigour  to  the  fame  Purfuits,  which  though  interrupted  by  the  Plague,  the 
Dutch  Wars,  and  the  Fire  of  London,  were  rievcrthelefs  refumed  with  fuch 
Spirit  ariiing  from  our  increafed  Knowledge  in  the  true  Principles  ofTrade, 
the  Experience  we  had  had  of  its  Efficacy  and  the  Reduction  of  Intereft, 
as  foon  put  our  Domeftic  Affairs  once  more  into  a  flourishing  Condition. 
The  Settlement  of  Ireland  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Linnen  Trade  there,  the  bringing  over  the  French  Proteftants 
expelled  their  own  Country  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,. 
and  the  Union  of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  were  fuch  fortunate  Circum- 
itances,  as  evidently  raifed  the  internal  Strength  of  thefe  Nations,  and  the 
Place  they  held  in  refpect  to  the  Scale  of  Power  in  the  Eyes  of  the  feveral 
States  of  Europe,  much  beyond  what  they  had  reached  in  any  former  Pe- 
riod. The  Improvements  carried  on  from  the  Advantages  derived  to  Ire- 
land and  North  Britain,  and  the  Removal  of  Competitions  in  refpect  to 
Manufactures  which  were  detrimental  to  South  Britain,  together  with  a 
great  AccefTion  of  Demands  for  all  Sorts  of  Commodities  from  both,  vi- 
iibly  difcovered  to  all  difcerning  and  impartial  Judges,  that  whatever  tends 
to  the  Benefit  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  great  Empire  tends  ultimately  to 
the  Benefit  of  the  Whole,  the  Promoting  of  which  is  the  true  Object  of 
public  Spirit  b. 

This 

s  The  old  Syfbm  having  loft  its  legal  Support,  and  all  the  Inhabitants  of  both  Mantis-  being 
acknowledged  Freemen,  took  away  at  leaft  in  a  great  Meafure  thofe  Grounds  of  Restraint  which 
had  been  impofed  on  Artificers  and  Tradefmen.  But  as  many  had  a  private  Intereft  in  fifp- 
porting  thefe  Reflraints,  and  others  had  a  Reverence  for  ancient  Cuftoms,  they  were  not  eafily 
or  abfolutely  exploded,  notwkhftanding  De  Witt  and  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  Men  of  clear  Heads  and 
true  public  Spirit,  long  fince  declared  agninft  them.  But  Experience  hath  done  more  than  could' 
be  effected  either  by  Argument  or  Authority.  The  Towns  of  Manchefter  and  Birmingham, 
■with  many  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  plainly  prove  what  may  be  done  where  Invention . 
and  Induftry  are  allowed  full  Liberty,  and  Men  are  permitted  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Talents 
of  every  Kind.  The  former  of  thefe  furnifhes  a  Multitude  of  Goods  (to  mention  one  Inftance 
-cut  of  many)  for  she  Supply  of  our  African  Cargoes,  for  obtaining  which  we  were  formerly  ob- 
liged to  refort  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Manufactures  of  the  latter  in  Metals,  through  their 
Cheapnefs  and  Abundance,  have  found  a  Paffage  into  all  Parts  of  the  Globe.  The  yellow 
Earthen  Ware  hath  within  thefe  few  Years  been  brought  to  fuch  Perfection,  as  to  exalt  the  Vil- 
lages where  it  is  made  into  populous  Towns,  which  are  increafing  daily. 

h  The  genuine  Principles  of  Agriculture)  Commerce,  and  Manufactures  became  the  immediate 
VStudy  of  this  .Nation  after  the  .Rdtoiation ;  and  as  we  have  often  remarked,  the  Treatifes   then 
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This  is  a  plain,  fuccinct,   and   it  is  h.ped   fatisfaftory  Account  of  the 
Rife,  Increafe,  and   amazing  Extenfion   of  our  Inland  Trade,  of  which 
every  Village  and  Hamlet,  as  well  as  great  Towns  and  Cities  participates 
in  a  proportionable  Degree.     For   the  Inhabitants  in  them  all  have  Food, 
Cloaths,  and  Dwellings  fuitable  to  their  feveral  Ranks,   and  much  fuperior 
to  what  in  their  refpedlive  Stations  are  feen  in  many  other  Countries  not 
inferior   to  ours   in   Soil  and  Climate,  but  wanting  the  great  Bleffings  of 
Freedom  and  Trade.     Wherever  Manufactures  are  eftablilhcd  they  draw  a 
Concourfe   of  People,    who   all   find  Employments    of   different   Kinds. 
Thefe  Manufactures,  together  with  the  Commodities   of  the  {unrounding 
Country,  are  conveyed  to  other  Places  by  Water  or  by  Land.     The  former 
gives  Bread  to  Numbers,  the  latter  hath  produced  good  Roads  through  a 
great  Part  of  the  Kingdom.     This  affording  Convenience  of  Carriage,  fur- 
nifhes  Subfiftence,  as  we  have  already  fhewn  in  another  Part  of  this  Work, 
to  Multitudes,  and  this  Subfiftence  being  drawn  from  the  Ccui. tries  adja- 
cent, hath  promoted  the  Cultivation  of  our  Lands,  and  in  confequence  of 
the  Augmentation  of  their  Produce   hath   raifed  their   Rents.     All  this 
plainly  thews,   that  our  principal  Market   for   all   Sorts  of  Wares,  Manu- 
factures, and  Provilions  is  at  home,  and  that  the  Confumption  of  our  own 
People  is  the  Balis  of  national  Profperity,  which  flows  conftantly,  copi- 
oufly,   and  regularly  through  all  the  Channels  of  Inland  Trade,   and  muft 
continue  fo  to  do,  as  long  as  Labour  furnifhes  a  comfortable  Maim, nance, 
and  Induftry  a  generous  Reward,  Effects  arifing  from,   and  which,   while 
our  excellent  Conftitution  fubfifts,  can  never  Fail5. 

The 

written  fhewed  what  prodigious  He'ps  Induftry  might  receive  from  Science.  The  great  poli- 
tical Queftion,  as  to  the  Utility  of  reducing  Intcreft,  was  thoroughly  difculfed,  and  all  the  pood 
Confequences  that  attended  it  rendered  indifputably  clear.  The  Propriety  of  receiving  and  en- 
couraging the  French  Pro'.eftants  was  dated  in  fuch  a  Light  as  to  (hew  the  Tendency  of  it  to  na- 
tional Advantage.  This  Reafoning  was  very  foon  confirmed  by  Faffs  ;  they  taught  us  many 
Improvements  in  the  Woollen,  and  many  more  in  the  Silk  Manufactures,  they  enabled  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  and  perfect  the  Manufactures  of  Glafs,  Hats,  Paper,  Sail-cloth.  Canvafs,  &c.  '  All  thefe 
gradually  and  naturally  fpread  and  are  continually  fpreading.  Wherever  they  reach  thePeople 
live  better,  and  thereby  promote  Confumption  of  all  Sorts  of  Neceflaries  and  Conveniencies. 
The  Sight  of  this  creates  Emulation  in  their  poorer  Neighbours,  and  of  courle  excites  that  In- 
duftry which  is  the  Mother  of  Profperity.  By  thefe  Steps  and  in  this  Manner  the  Condition  of 
our  People  hath  been  changed,  and  Plenty,  fo  far  as  this  hath  reached,  extended  itlclf  through 
both  Iflands. 

1  In  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  whenever  a  fuitable  Occafton  offered,  no  Pains  have  been 
fpare  I  to  fet  in  a  true  Point  of  Light  thole  progreffive  Changes  that  have  happened  to  the  Inha- 
bitants of  thefe  Wands,  in  Point  of  Manners,  Circumftances,  and  Modes  of  living,  tracing  at 
the  fame  Time  the  probable  Caufes  from  which  fuch  Changes  arofe,  fupported  by  authentic  Au- 
thorities, one  of  the  moft  inftrucTive  and  beneficial  Ufes  of  Hitory;  for  while  more  dazzling 
Scenes  ferve  only  to  entertain  and  fill  the  Memory,  thefe  contribute  to  exercife  and  inform  the 
Judgment.  There  could  be  no  Grounds,  therefore,  for  repeating  fuch  Obfervations  here,  as 
the  Reader  muft.  be  well  acquainted  with  thetn  already,  and  what  is  faid  in  the  Text  is  only  to 

refre/h 
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The  Connection  of  this  Inland  Trade  with  that  of  the  Coafting  Na- 
vigation and  foreign  Commerce  is  too  plain  and  apparent  to  be  infilled  upon 
at  large.  It  may  not  however  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  after  the  Time 
of  the  Romans,  who  embraced  every  Species  of  Improvement,  and  carried 
them  to  a  very  great  Height,  Inland  Trade  was  in  a  great  Degree  loft,  and 
in  its  Recovery  made  a  flower  Progrefs  than  either  of  the  former  for  Rea- 
fons  that  are  already  mentioned  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Chapter.  The  Fa- 
cility of  conveying  Things  by  Sea  where-ever  it  was  practicable,  brought 
it  earlier  into  ufe,  and  conftantly  maintained  its  Credit.  Foreign  Com- 
merce arofe  from  thence  by  Degrees,  and  the  Wealth  derived  from  thence, 
and  the  Spirit  of  fupplying  Materials,  for  it  were  ftrong  Inducements  to 
pufh  Inland  Trade  beyond  the  narrow  Bounds  it  attained  by  the  feeble 
Efforts  it  had  made  in  Times  of  Barbarifm  and  Confufion.  In  Procefs 
of  Time  the  Effects  of  them  all  have  been  moft  happily  blended,  and 
the  People  have  been  employed,  enriched,  and  made  happy  by  thefe  Three 
Branches  of  Traffic  mutually  aflifting  and  fupporting  each  other  K 

Upon  thefe  Principles,  and  in  confequence  of  fuch  Obfervations  as  in 
this  Chapter  have  been  laid  down,  we  have  ventured  to  declare  in  favour 
of  Inland  Navigations,  and  to  affert  the  Probability  of  their  promoting 
national  Profperity  ftill  farther.  It  feems  evident,  that  by  the  Help  of 
thefe  Canals,  the  making  which  by  the  Way,  plainly  fhews  the  Spirit  and 
the  Subftance  of  the  Trading  Intereft,  will  produce  a  more  equal  Distribution 
of  Provifions  for  the  Subiiftence  of  Men,  of  Materials  for  Manufactures,  and 
of  all  Sorts  of  Commodities  than  hitherto  have  been  known.  We  may 
therefore  reafonably  expect,  that  in  confequence  of  this  they  will  render 

refrefli  and  recal  his  Ideas,  in  order  to  ftiew  how  thefe  Facts  apply  to  this  Subject,  and  more 
fully  develope  the  Means  by  which  this  Species  of  Traffic  have  been  fo  highly,  fo  exten/ively 
improved,  and  what  falutary  Confequences  have  refulted  from  thence  to  the  Community,  at  the 
fame  Time  that  they  difcover  the  Reafons  on  which  juft  Hopes  are  entertained  of  their  Conti- 
nuance. 

k  In  the  preceding  Chapter  we  have  infilled  on  the  great  Utility  of  the  Coafting  Trade,  in 
conveying  Materials  and  Commodities  from  one  Part  of  the  Ifland  to  the  other,  however  remote. 
But  the  Intent  of  this  is  chiefly  to  fupply  the  Inland  Parts,  and  to  afford  Employment  for  the 
Induftry  of  their  Inhabitants,  the  Produce  of  which  is  again  conveyed  to  the  fame  or  other 
Ports,  according  to  their  different  Demands.  In  reference  to  foreign  Goods,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  remark,  that  in  refpect  to  Edibles,  Wines,  Spirits,  Fruits,  Spices,  Pickles,  &c.  are  confumed 
over  all  the  Country,  and  chiefly  by  a  Retail  Trade.  As  to  our  Manufactures,  the  Materials  of 
very  many  are  brought  from  abroad,  fuch  as  Spanifh  Wool,  Silk,  Mohair,  Linen  and  Cotton  Yarn, 
fine  Woods,  &c.  all  of  which  are  wrought  here,  and  immenfe  Quantities,  when  wrought,  ex- 
ported. We  likewife  bring  in  the  ncceflary  Materials  for  Dyeing,  fuch  as  Madder,  Shumack', 
Orchel,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  &c.  To  thefe  %ve  may  add,  prodigious  Quantities  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Gil,  confumed  in  our  Woollen-,  Leather,  and  other  Manufactures,  as  alfo  Gold  and  Silver 
for  Gilding  and  Plate,  with  a  Multitude  of  other  Things  which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  men- 
tion. 

Vol.  II,  4.  Z  Labour 
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Labour  cheaper,  increafe  the  Number  of  working  Hands,  and  fupply  new 
Means  of  Subfiftence  to  Numbers.  It  may  be  likewife  expedted  that  by 
thus  becoming  the  Means  of  univerfal  Communication  they  may  remove 
all  the  Obftacles  that  yet  remain  in  refpect  to  Inland  Trade,  and  by  ex- 
citing Induftry  in  Places,  where  for  Want  of  Conveyance  it  never  reached 
before,  augment  our  national  Stock,  and  add  frefh  Vigour  by  furnilhing 
more  Employment  for  our  Coafling  Navigation,  and  larger  Cargoes  for 
Foreign  Commerce '. 

1  Thefe  Water  Roads,  for  fuch  Inland  Canals  may  be  properly  Ailed,  were  fcarce  in  Contem- 
plation when  this  Work  was  undertaken,  or  even  when  the  Fi  if  I  Part  of  it  was  in  the  Prefs  ;  and 
we  might  fay  the  fame  of  many  other  Improvements.  The  Notion  that  fuch  Modes  of  Convey- 
ance might  be  highly  ufeful  was  very  naturally  deduced  from  the  Cheapnefs  and  Convenience  of 
Water-carriage  by  navigable  Rivers,  and  the  Methods  pracYifed  to  extend  their  Ufe.  It  was  far- 
ther countenanced  by  the  vifible  Advantages  ariiing  from  fuch  Canals  in  other  Countries ;  and  ia 
Cafes  of  this  Nature  Experience  is  certainly  the  bell  Guide.  The  Trnth  is,  that  it  feemed  to 
be  the  only  Improvement  wanting  to  our  Syftem  of  Traffic.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  it 
hath  been  undertaken  and  executed  by  thofe  who  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  befl  Judges  of  their 
own  Interefts.  The  largefl  of  thefe  Canals,  which  unites  the  Rivers  Clyde  and  Forth,  and 
thereby  opens  a  Communication  between  the  Weft  and  Eaft  Seas,  though  nothing  comparable  in 
Extent  and  Expence,  may  poflibly  be  found  as  profitable  as  the  famous  CanjJ  of  Languedoc 
But  this  Time  muft  decide. 


CHAP.     IV. 

The  Advantages  refulting  to  thefe  Nations  from  Induftry  and 
Commerce  farther  confidered,  and  their  Effedls  more  at  large 
explained. 

HT'IIE  manifold  Advantages  arifing  from  Inland  and  foreign  Traffic  have 
■*■     been  already  copioufly  difplayed.     Yet  fome  farther  O'fervations  on  them 
may  not  be  inexpedient.     The  Nation  in  general  prof  ted  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  free  Government  inflead  of  the  feudal  Syftem.     A  J'uccinSl  Parallel 
be l ,  cm  in  order  to  prove   the  Truth  of  this  After t ion.      The  Nobility 

and  Pofjjors  of  landed  Property  enjoy  under  the  prefer,  t  Confitution  all  that 
they  can  deftre.  In  the  Mode  of  their  Enjoyment  they  contribute  to  the 
Welfare  of  the  Body  of  the  People.  The  regular  and  conflant  Circulation 
of  the  EffeSls  of  Induftry  is  a  continual  Source  of  National  Riches.  The 
natural  Advantages  of  thofe  I/lands  improved  by  Labour  fecure  to  Perfons  of 
all  Ranks  perpetual  Plenty.  The  Protection  of  Induftry  for  thefe  Reafons 
ought  to  be  the  great  and  invariable  Objecl  of  our  Rulers, 

AFTER 
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AFTER  having  gone  through  the  feveral  Branches  of  our  commercial 
Syftem,  having  fhewn  the  Advantages  arifing  from  each,  their  Con- 
nection one  with  another,  and  the  accumulated  Benefits  arifing  from  thence, 
it  mould  fecm  that  nothing  more  was  neceflary  on  this  Head,  or  if  there 
were  that  it  muft  conlifl  in  producing  Authorities,  which  might  be  eafily 
done,  to  demonftrate  that  thefe  were  not  fimply  the  Sentiments  of  an  In- 
dividual, but  fupported  by  the  concurrent  Teftimonies  of  the  ableft  and 
and  mod  intelligent  Perfons  in  this  and  in  other  Nations.  This  however 
may  appear  the  lefs  neceflary,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  treating  thefe 
Subjects,  Refpecr.  hath  been  always  had  to  the  cleareft  and  ftrongeit  Evi- 
dence, that  of  Fads,  and  that  in  reafoning  from  them,  vvhere-ever  it  ap- 
peared requifite,  Authorities  have  been  produced3. 

Bot  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  that  perhaps  the  Matter  might  be 
fafely  refted  here,  yet  the  Subject  itfelf  is  of  lb  great  Importance,  the  Con- 
fequence  of  its  being  thoroughly  understood  fo  material  to  national  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  as  the  eftablilhing  thefe  Points  beyond  all  Doubt,  as  well  as  be- 
yond all  Contradiction,  hath  been  all  along  confidered  as  the  great  End 
and  Object  of  this  Work,  the  candid  Reader  is  defired  to  extend  his  In- 
dulgence to  fome  farther  Reflections  relative  to  the  Advantages  arifing  from 
Induftry  and  Commerce,  and  to  pardon  any  involuntary  Repetitions  that 
may  efcape  in  the  Profecution  of  a  Theme,  which  hath  been  already  fo 
much  canvafied,  and  which  nothing  but  its  general  Utility  could  excufe 
the  prefiing  thefe  addional  Obfervations  upon  his  Memory,  and  recom- 
mending them  to  his  impartial  Judgment  h. 

It 

a  Oae  of  the  earlieft,  and  at  the  fame  Time  one  of  the  befi:  Writers  upon  Trade,  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Mun,  himfelf  a  very  eminent  Merchant,  and  his  Treatife  publifhed  by  his  Son  immedi- 
ately after  the  Reftoration.  This  able  Man,  who  had  extenfive  Knowledge  and  many  Years  Ex- 
perience for  his  Guide,  and  who  had  confidered  the  Subject  in  a  political  as  well  as  practical 
Light,  concludes  his  Work  with  telling  us,  "  That  foreign  Trade  is  the  great  Revenue  of  the 
".  King,  the  Honour  of  the  Kingdom,  the  noble  Profeffion  of  the  Merchant,  the  School  of  our 
"  Arts,  the  Supply  of  our  Wants,  the  Employment  of  our  Poor,  the  Improvement  of  our  Lands, 
"  the  Nnrfery  of  our  Mariners,  the  Walls  of  our  Iflands,  the  Means  of  our  Treafure,  the  Si- 
"  news  of  our  Wars,  the  Terror  of  our  Enemies."  If  what  we  have  already  faid,  or  what  is 
farther  to  be  faid  in  this  Chapter  fliall  afford  fuch  a  Commentary  as  may  contribute  to  make  the 
Truth  of  this  Gentleman's  Sentiments  clear  to  every  Reader,  the  Labour  this  Work  hath  coit 
will  be  cfleemed  well  beftowed. 

b  A  Propolition  may  be  fo  felf- evident,  or  capable  of  fo  clear  and  manifeft  Proofs  as  to  merit 
general  Reception.  Yet  even  fuch  an  Affent  as  this  may  not  be  attended  with  a  diftinct  Appre- 
henfion  of  the  full  Extent  of  fuch  a  Propofition  in  all  its  Confequcnccs,  which  however  is  very 
neceflary  in  many  Cafes,  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as  are  of  public  Utility  and  Importance.  A 
mod  convincing  Inftnnce  of  this  appears  in  the  well  known  Terms  of  the  Landed  and  the 
Trading  lnterefts,  which,,  as  in  this  Chapter  will  be  fully  fhewn,  ever  were  and  ever  muff  be 
the  fame,  notwithflanding  they  have  been,  and  that  too  by  feveral  fhrcwd  and  otherwife  fenfible, 

4  Z  2  Perfoa 
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It  is  hoped  that  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Undertaking  there  have  bees 
fufficient  Reafons  adduced  to  fhew  how  much  the  People  in  general  have 
been  benefited  by  the  Introduction  of  a  free  Government  inftead  of  the 
feudal  Syftem,  under  which  their  Ancestors  groaned,  and  by  the  Relics 
of  which  other  Nations  are  (till  oppreffed.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  the  Mild- 
nefs  and  Equity  of  our  Laws,  and  that  their  Protection  extend:,  to  every 
Man  in  every  Stationof  Life.  It  is  to  this  that  we  ftand  indebted  for  the  Secu- 
rity of  our  Properties,  and  the  ablblute  Power  we  have  over  whatever  we 
acquire.  This  is  the  great  Encouragement  of  Induftry,  in  confequence  of 
which  a  greater  Equality  hath  been  introduced  here  without  the  Interpo- 
fition  of  pofitive  Laws,  than  by  their  Afli  fiance  could  be  effected  in  the 
freed  States,  of  which  Hiftory  has  preferved  any  Records.  The  Face  of 
the  Country  proclaims  this,  the  Circumftances  of  its  Inhabitants  in  ge- 
neral area  farther  Atteftation  of  the  Truth  of  this  Pofition,  and  if  we  re- 
flect that  the  only  cr  at  leaft  the  higheft  Prerogative  aicribed  to  the  Feu- 
dal Syftem,  that  of  maintaining  a  national  Force  and  Independency,  is  fo 
far  from  being  weakened,  as  in  thefe  Days  of  Freedom  we  are  infinitely 
a  more  formidable  Nation  than  we  ever  were,  and  are  enabled  to  preferve 
our  extenfive  Dominions  through  the  Superiority  of  a  Maritime  Power, 
which  hath  indifputably  been  raifed  by,  and  can  only  be  fupported  from 
our  Commerce  <=. 

But  in  order  to  comprehend  clearly  how  all  this  hath  been  done,  and 
to  difcern  evidently  the  Connection  between  Caufes  and  Effects,  we  muft 
rife  a  little  higher  in  refpect  to  Times,  and  defcend  a  little  deeper  in  regard 
to  Things.  The  Fertility  of  this  Country^and  all  its  natural  Advantages  were 

Perfcns,  reprefented  as  not  only  feparate  from,  but  in  fome  Refpedts  oppofite  to  each  other. 
Such  Errors  as  thefe  ought  to  be  thoroughly  detected,  that  they  may  be  abfolutely  and  for  ever 
exploded.  The  morteft  and  the  moft  effectual  Method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  immediate 
and  indiflbluble  Ties  by  which  they  are  and  muft  be  perpetually  connected  vifible  to,  and  if  one 
may  fo  fpe;\k,  felt  by  every  attentive  Reader,  fo  as  never  more  to  be  miftaken  or  forgotteil. 

«  It  may  not  be  amifs,  in  order  to  fhew  that  thefe  Notions  have  not  been  hafHly  taken  up- 
but  have  been  my  invariable  Sentiments,  to  quote  what  I  faid  upon  this  Subject  in  a  Work  for 
the  kind  Reception  of  which  1  am  much  indebted  to  the  Public  near  Thirty  Years  fince.  "  To 
"  Commerce  we  owe  our  Wealth,  for  though  Labour  may  improve,  though  Arms  may  ex- 
"  tend,  yet  Commerce  only  can  enrich  a  Country.  It  is  this  that  encourages  People  not  barely 
"  to  labour  for  the  Supply  of  their  own  Wants,  but  to  have  an  Eye  to  thofe  of  other  Nations, 
"  even  fuch  as  are  at  the  greateft  Diftance.  It  is  this  that  efrablilhes  and  extends  Manufactures, 
"  and  while  it  employs  all  Ranks  of  People,  provides  fuitable  Rewards  for  their  feveral  Employ- 
"  ments.  It  is  this  and  this  alone  that  can  excite  and  encourage  univerfal  Induftry,  by  providing 
"  that  all  who  take  Pains  mall  reap  Profit  and  that  what  raifes  the  Fortunes  of  Individuals 
"  (hall  prove  at  the  fame  Time  and  in  the  fame  Degree  beneficial  to  Society ;  fo  that  an  Appli- 
"  cation  to  their  private  Intcrefts  in  their  feveral  honeft  Employments  has  at  the  fame  Time  all 
"  the  EfFedis,  and  is  in  Reality  the  trueft  Teftimony  of  public  Spirit." 

ever 
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ever  the  lame,  though,the  Face  of  it  hath  worn  very  different  Appearances* 
Forefts,  Cbaces,  Heaths,  Commons,  and  Marihes  occupied  formerly  im- 
menfe  Tracts  of  Land,  the  greateft.  Part  of  what  remained  was  converted 
into  Sheep  Walks.  For  Wool  then  was  our  principal  Staple,  and  this  we 
exported  to  exercife  the  Skill  and  employ  the  Labour  of  our  Neighbours. 
Our  Mines  were  moitly  unopened,  and  the  little  Trade  we  had  was  carried 
on  chieflv  by  Foreigners,  in  virtue  of  Privileges  purchafed  from  the  Crown. 
Our  Nobles,  who  were  a  Kind  of  Princes  in  Point  of  Territory  and  Au- 
thority, lived  in  a  rough  Plenty  and  a  rude'  Magnificence.  The  Church- 
men, in  confequence  of  their  poffelfing  the  Learning  of  thofe  Times,  had 
immenfe  Poffeliions,  and  made  no  Scruple  of  employing  Perfecution  when, 
they  thought  it  neceffary  to  preferve  them.  The  Bulk  of  the  People  as  the 
VaiTals  of  both  were  either  doomed  to  fervile  Drudgery,  or  lived  in  lazy 
Indigence.  How  different  a  State  this  from  that  which  we  have  j u ft  de- 
fcribed  ?  Yet  the  Change  hath  been  effected  only  by  the  introducing 
Freedom  and  Induftry  which  have  naturally  and  neceffarily,  though  gra- 
dually wrought  this  amazing  Revolution,  by  difpoiing  the  different  Claffes 
of  Inhabitants  to  the  Purfuit  of  thofe  Flans  of  Life,  to  which  their  Talents 
were  beft  adapted,  and  by  which  they  might  render  themielves  moft  eafy 
and  independent  of  every  Thing,  but  the  Laws  from  which  arole,  and  by 
which  thefe  Bleffings  are  fecured  d. 

The  Nobility  of  all  Ranks  preferve  under  this  free  Government  their 
ancient  Dignities,  Privileges  and  every  other  Circumttance  of  Grandeur, 
except  the  oppreffive  Power  of  the  old  Barons,  which  did  others  Hurt  and 
themielves  no  Good.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Clergy,  who  enjoy 
every  thing  confident  with  religious  Liberty.  The  Gentlemen  of  landed 
Effates  have  much  Influence  and  great  Refped  paid  them.     All  of  thefe 

d  The  Facte  mentioned  in  the  Text  have  been  mentioned  perhaps  more  than  once,  but  the 
Repetition  of  them  here  is  not  only  neceffary,  but  in  another  Refpect  allowable,  as  they  arc 
here  applied  to  a  different  Purpofe.  The  leading  Principle  of  the  Norman  Syffem  being  to 
keep  the  Many  in  abfolute  Subjection  to  the  Few,  they  were  put  under  Difficulties,  and  fubjefted 
to  perpetual  Conftjaints  in  every  Station  of  Life.  The  Tenure  of  their  Lands  was  harm  and 
often  precarious,  they  could  derive  no  Benefits  from  the  Laws  but  by  purchafmg  Writs  from  the 
Crown,  and -they  felt  the  like  Reftraiirts  in  every  manual  Occupation.  The  Profeflicm  of  Arms 
wis  alone  rcpated  noble  The  Divines  amufed  themfelves  and  their  Hearers  with  idle  and  often 
unintelligible  Speculations,  and  the  Law  was  wrapt  up  in  a  foreign  Language,  to  which  in  thofe 
Days  the  People  were  utter  Strangers.  In  fuch  Circumftances  it  would  have  been  as  unrealcn- 
able  to  expect  any  great  Exertion  of  the  human  Faculties,  in  refpeft  to  ufeful  Employments,  as 
to  require  a  Man  to  dance  when  loaded  with  Chains.  The  Artift,  the  Mechanic,  the  Tradeimao 
were  looked  upon  with  Contempt,  which  was  the  lefs  wonderful,  conlideiing  that  the  Hufband- 
man,  of  all  Subjects  the  molt  ufeful,  was  little  better  than  a  Slave.  It  was  by  Example  and 
Experience  that  our  Anctlfoi  s  were  drawn  out  of  this  Condition,  and  of  courfe  tills  mult  have- 
happened  gradually  and  llo.vly,  as  indeed  it  did. 

have: 
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have  their  Duties  towards  the  Community  pointed  out,  and  are  in  general 
*o  educated  as  to  acquire  the  Qualities  requisite  to  difcharge  them,  in 
performing  which  they  are  the  molt  ufeful  Members  of  the  Common- 
wealth. For  amongft  thefe  are  to  be  found  our  Legillators,  Judges,  Ma- 
giftrates,  Sec.  who  are  the  natural  Guardians  of  their  own  and  their  Fel- 
low Subjects  Liberties.  Thefe  having  opulent  Fortunes,  live  with  great 
Splendour,  and  at  a  large  Expence.  Their  Houfes,  Gardens,  Equipages, 
and  all  the  other  Appendages  to  their  Magnificence  in  Town  and  Coun- 
try, gives  Employment  and  of  courfe  Sublicence  to  Numbers,  and  con- 
fidered  in  this  Light  fuperfluous  Luxury  becomes  the  Source  and  the  Support 
of  honeft  Induftry.  Add  to  this  that  by  the  Elevation  of  their  Rank  and 
their  Superiority  in  Riches,  they  are  in  a  peculiar  Manner  bound  to  the 
Interefts  of  their  Country,  as  infeperable  from  their  own,  for  what- 
ever impoverilhes  the  one  mud  depreciate  the  other,  and  the  Conftitution 
cannot  be  weakened  but  at  the  Expence  of  their  Independency  and  Im- 
portance e. 

But  have  thefe  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  of  landed  Property  done  all  this 
for  themfelves  ?  No,  furely.  It  hath  been  done  for  them  by  the  Skill 
and  Labour  of  others.  Under  the  old  Conftitution  they  might  compel 
their  ValTals  to  take  the  Field,  to  fight  in  any  Quarrel,  and  on  any  Side 
they  chofe  to  efpoufe,  by  which  their  Numbers  werelellened  and  the  Pro- 
perties of  thefe  great  Barons  themfelves  very  frequently  deftroyed.  In 
iucceeding  Times,  when  their  Tenants  came  to  have  a  legal  and  fecure 
PolTeflion  of  the  Lands  on  Terms  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both,  Induftry 
infpired  by  Liberty,  excited  a  univerfal  Spirit  of  Cultivation.  Arable  and 
Pafture  Lands  were  every  where  improved,  Heaths,  Waftes,  and  Commons 
were  converted  into  good  Eftates,  Marlhes  drained,  Mountains  planted 
with  Trees,  and  the  Rental  of  the  Kingdom,  in  other  Words,  the  Income 
of  Men  of  landed  Property  augmented  daily.  Thefe  Improvements  were 
not  however  confined  limply  to  the  Surface  of  the  Soil ;  our  Mines  were 

c  It  appears  clearly  from  what  is  faid  in  the  Text,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country  of  all 
Ranks  have  equally  fhared  in  the  Elellmgs  of  a  free  Government.  An  Inequality  in  Station  and  in 
Fortune  is  infeparable  from  Civil  Society,  and  is  alfo  attended  with  many  Advantages.  By 
Means  of  the  Noble  and  the  Rich  many  Arts  and  Manufactures  have  been  introduced,  encouraged, 
and  brought  to  Perfection,  to  which  otherwife  we  had  been  abfolute  Strangers ;  and  thus 
through  the  wife  Difpolition  of  Providence,  even  the  Vanities  and  the  Vices  of  the  Opulent  be- 
come advantageous  to  the  Community.  It  is  impoflible  they  mould  difpenfe  or  even  diffipate 
their  Riches  without  doing  good  to  Multitudes,  and  thus  what  they  receive  from  the  Labour' 
of  their  1  enants  is  again  difperfed  amongft  thofe  who  labour  for  them  in  many  different  Ways.  In 
another  Refpefr  alio  they  are  exceedingly  beneficial.  The  Glare  of  their  Magnificence  excites 
Emulation,  and  in  a  free  Country  like  this,  where  every  Man's  Confequence  depends  upon  his 
Property,  the  Defire  of  imitating  Superiors,  and  of  equalling  them  by  Degrees,  is  one  of  the 
Arongelt  Incitements  to  Application  and  Induftry. 

opened, 
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opened,  their  Contents  produced  every  Species  of  Metals,  each  of  which 
became  a  new  Source  of  Skill  and  Labour,  and  confequently  of  Profit, 
and  mofl  other  Commodities  furnifhed  gradually  in  like  Mariner  Materials 
for  numerous  Manufactures.  As  thefe  fpread  and  grew  more  confiderable, 
Multitudes  drew  the  Means  of  Subfiftence  from  their  refpeclivc  Employ- 
ments in  them,  and  which  is  more,  they  afiifted,  encouraged,  and  en- 
riched each  other,  by  fupplying  their  feveral  Wants  from  the  Looms,  the 
Forges  and  the  Shops  of  their  Neighbours,  while  all  in  general  created  an 
increafed  and  increaling  Confumption  of  Provilions  f". 

It  muff  be  feen  from   the  hiftorical  Parts  of  this  Work,  that  mofl  of 
thefe  internal  Improvements  were  not  only  gradual,  but  flow,  and  in  Point 
of  Time  pofterior  to  the  Benefits    derived   from   foreign   Commerce   and 
the  Coafting  Navigation  ;  the  former,  bringing  in  Riches,  and  the  latter  fa- 
cilitating the  Correfpondence  between  the  different  Parts  of  thefe  Illands, 
both  great  Helps  to   Induftry,   elpecially  at  the  Beginning.     Thefe   there- 
fore it  muft    be  admitted,   laid  a  Foundation  for  all-  the  reft.     The  thriv- 
ing Condition  of  our   Sea  Ports,  and   the  vifible  Advantages   derived   to 
Cities  and  great  Towns  fituated  upon  navigable  Rivers,   excited   Emula- 
tion, and   contributed   not  a  little  to   diffufe  a  commercial  Spirit  in  their 
Vicinities.      In  the  preceding  Chapter  we  have  {hewn  how  various  Impe- 
diments were  removed,  and  how  many  (favourable    Circumftances   con- 
curred to  promote  thefe  Views,  and   which   being  embraced,   Communi- 
cation was  continually  extended  with  all  the  Train  of  happy  Confequences 
that  are  its  natural  Attendants.     Hence  arofe,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
a  fucceflive  Alteration,  or  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Expreffion,  an  Improve- 
ment in  our  Manners,  and  in  our  Modes  of  Living,  in  our  Diet,    Drefs, 
Buildings,   Sec.    all   of. which,  ftrictly   fpeaking,   in    Proportion    to   their 
Value,  are  as  truly  and  certainly  national  Wealth,  ras  they  are  indifputably 
the  Fruits  of  Art  and  Induftry  s. 

It 

t  All  this  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  Truth  of  what  we  have  fo  often  aflertecF,  that  Induftry, 
and  this  only,  is  national  Wealth.  Sir  William  Petty  obferved  long  ago,  that  if  the  People  of 
England  were  Seven  Millions,  and  if  the  Maintenance  of  each  amounted  to  Seven  Pounds,  then 
the  whole  Produce  or  Expence  of  the  Nation  amounted  to  Forty-nine  or  Fifty  Millions.  The 
Authors  of  the  Btitifli  Merchant,  who  were  Men  of  great  Character  and' confummate  Judgment, 
admitted  this  Calculation,  and  added  farther,  that  deducting  for  the  Expence  of  Lodging  and" 
the  Confumption  of  foreign  Commodities  Twenty  Shillings  a  Head,  there  will  remain  Six 
Pounds,  or  Forty-two  Millions  expended  in  Provifion  and  Manufactures.  But  if,  as  many 
think,  thcie  are  at  prefent  in  the  Ifland  of  Great  Britain  neater  Ten  Millions,  and  if,  as  is 
general!  Expences  are  much  increafed,  this  will  carry  the  Computation    higher. 

g  We  need  bnly,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  Facts  are  fairly  reprefented  in  the  Text,  to 
enquire  into  the  Dates  of  our  feveral  Manufactures,  and  into  the  Hiftory  of  our  great  rrading 
Towns,  which  are  eafily  to  be  obtained.     But  this  may  be  ftill  more  compendiouuy  done,  by 

reftecling. 
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It  Is  hoped  that  we  have  now  fully  proved,  that  when  the  Genius  of 
the  British  Nation  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Arts  of  Peace,  it  was  ex- 
erted with  Vigour,  Ingenuity,  and  Perfeverance,  as  is  abundantly  evident 
from  our  acknowledged  Succefs  in  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce. This  hath  been  in  a  great  Meafure  excited  by  a  Defire  of  In- 
dependency, the  natural  Companion  of  Freedom.  This  Defire  animates 
equally  the  Artift,  the  Mechanick,  and  the  Seaman,  and  this  generous 
Spirit  which  is  the  true  Source  of  Excellence  in  all  Purfuits,  is  happily 
feconded  and  fupported  by  the  natural  Advantages  which  this  Country 
poifeSfes,  and  which  thereby  render  it  attainable  by  a  juSt  Degree  of  In- 
dustry, which  in  fome  other  Places  is  not  the  Cafe.  Provilions  of  every 
Kind,  the  Materials  for  Cloathing,  Fireing,  Building,  and  in  a  Word 
moft  of  the  Conveniences,  as  well  as  all  the  Neceffaries  of  Life,  are  of 
our  own  Growth  ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  national  Opulence  arifes 
principally  from  our  own  Confumption,  and  this  by  a  due  Circulation  of 
the  Effects  of  Skill  and  Labouc  is,  and  while  our  Conftitution  fubfifts, 
ever  may  be  maintained  and  extended.  Foreign  Commerce  is  the  great 
Wheal  giving  Motion  to  the  whole  Machine,  as  it  adminifters  to  Induftry, 
fupplies  Materials  for  fome  Manufactures,  exports  many  others,  and  car- 
ries away  into  other  Countries  our  Superfluities,  which  is  of  apparent  and 
prodigious  Confequence,  increasing  the  Means  of  Confumption,  and  furnish- 
ing befides,  Gold,  Silver,  Jewels,  and  other  rich  Goods,  the  Produce  of 
our  Wares  and  Commodities  of  all  Sorts,  or  in  other  Words,  the  Portion 
of  Induftry,  the  Wages  allotted  by  Providence  to  Labour  and  ASTiduity, 
directed  by  Science  and  Stimulated  by  Freedom  K 

The 

reflecting  on  the  State  this  Country  was  in  Five  hundred  Years  after  the  Norman  Conqneft,  and 
the  Change  that  hath  been  made  therein  within  the  Two  lafl:  Centuries.  An  universal  Altera- 
tion in  People's  Circumftanccs  is  the  cleared  Proof  that  can  be  defired  of  national  Profpeiity.  If 
Men  drefs  better,  live  better,  and  are  better  lodged,  it  is  evident  that  their  Circumflances  are 
better  than  thofe  of  their  Anceftors,  and  confequently  that  the  Wealth  of  the  Nation  is  greater. 
This  Fact  is  not  the  lefs  true  or  the  lefs  certain  from  the  Inattention  that  may  be  paid  to  it,  or 
the  partial  and  fophiftical  Reafons  fometimes  advanced  to  infinuate  the  contrary. 

h  The  Britiih  Merchant,  Vol.  I.  p.  142.  hath  fome  very  pertinent  Obfervations  upon  this 
Subject,  which  deferve  the  Reader's  Notice.  "  Our  own  People  are  a  conftant  Market  for  our 
"  own  Product  and  Manufactures.  The  Gentleman  fondly  imagines,  that  he  receives  his  Rent 
*'  from  his  Tenant,  the  Weaver  that  he  is  paid  his  Wages  by  the  Mailer  Clothier  ;  but  it  is  the 
"  Confumer  that  pays  both.  He  pays  the'Price  of  the  Wool  and  the  Charge  of  the  Manufacture, 
"~  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  paid  but  by  the  Confumption  of  the  People.  I  coulider 
"  every  Perfoa  in  the  Kingdom,  for  what  he  eats,  and  drinks,  and  wears,  as  a  Tenant  to  the 
"  Lands,  and  a  Paymaster  of  our  Labourers  ;  and  if  Seven  Millions  of  People  confume  the 
"  yearly  Value  of  Forty-two  Millions  of  our  native  Product  and  Manufacture,  every  One  at  a 
"  Medium  pays  the  yearly  Sum  of  Six  Pounds  to  the  Lands  and  Labour  of  this  Kingdom, 
"  every  One  is  a  Market  of  fuch  a  Value  to  his  Country."  The  Amount  of  our  foreign  Com- 
«aerce  is  but  {ball  iu  Companion  with  that  of  our  Home  Confumption,  but  from  the  Balance  we 

draw 
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The  ferious  Contemplation  of  the  feveral  Facts  and  Obfervations  which 
have  been  laid  down  in  this   Chapter,    will  open  a  large  Field  for   ufeful 
Enquiries,  as  therein  the  combined  Forces  of  all  our  different  Species  of 
Induftry  have  been  fo  explained,  as  not  to  leave  a  Shadow  of  Doubt,  that 
while  they  all  of  them  tend  to  the  fame  Point  of  promoting  public  Profperity, 
they  alio  reciprocally  aiTift  each  other,  which  accounts  for  that  fucceffive  and 
fuccefsful  Progrefs   they  have   fo  apparently  made  fince  directed  by  right 
Principles,  and  allowed  to  expand  themfelves  with  perfect  Freedom.     Jt' 
hath  been  fully  fhewn  that  an  induftrious  Perfon,  who  by  his  Ingenuity 
and  Labour  fubfifts  himfelf  and  his  Family,  which  is  what  is  meant  by 
Independance,  contributes  at  the  fame  Time  by  their  Confumption  to  the 
Welfare  and  the  Support  of  the  Community.  It  follows  evidently  from  hence 
that  every  Afiiftance  mould  be  given  to  promote  this  laudable  Spirit,  and 
to    enable   fuch  Perfons  to  live  at  their  Eafe,  as  the  more  they  are  enabled 
to  expend,  the  more  they  benefit  the  Public.     Whatever  hath  a  contrary 
Tendency   mu(t  in    rendering   Subfffiance  difficult,   not  only  increafe  the 
Number  of  the   Poor,   but   in  many   other  Reipe&s  become   highly  de- 
trimental to  the  State.     It  is   alio   clear  from   hence  that  the  Lofs  of  in- 
duftrious  Perfons  is   an   apparent  and  irreparable  Injury  to  the  Common- 
wealth, as  not  only  leiTening  the  public  Stock  in  that  Degree  which  their 
Continuance  increaied  it,   but  by  driving  their  Talents  and  Labour   into 
other  Countries,    enriching  their    Inhabitants  at  our   Expence,   a   Folly 
the   more  inexcufable,   as   we    vifibly  profited   by   it,    when  it   was    the 
Malady  of  our  Neighbours.     It  mould  therefore  be  the  Study  of  a  wife 
and  good   Government,  not  only  to  take  every  Meafure  to  prevent    fuch 
Lories,    but  alfo   to  devife  and   praclife   every  Method  poffible  to  protect, 
encourage,  and  extend  Induftry,  as  the  fole  Bafis  of  public  Felicity  i. 

draw  not  only  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  the  precious  Metals  to  ferve  in  the  Shape  of  Money  as  a  Me- 
dium in  Traffic,  but  alfo  to  afford  us  Plate,  Lace,  &c.  and  when  it  can  be  done  with  more  Ad- 
vantage than  keeping  it  here,  for  Exportation  alfo.  It  is  therefore  a  Mark  of  our  Riches,  and 
fuch  a  one,  as  if  our  Induftry  was  lefs,  or  our  Importation  of  foreign  Luxuries  more,  would 
quickly  leave  us. 

'  There  is  an  Energy  in  Induflry  under  the  Protection  of  a  free  Government,  that  enables  it 
to  extend  itfelf  every  Way  and  to  overcome  Difficulties  that  were  for  Ages  thought  and  found  to 
be  infurmountable.  We  have  fhewn  this  unqueft ionably  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  by  the  Inft.in- 
ces  we  have  given  of  Ports  conftrucled,  and  many  more  of  thofe  that  have  been  improved  beyond 
the  Conception  of  our  Anceflors,  in  the  making  of  Roads,  building  Bridges,  and  other  Edifices 
for  public  Service,  letting  up  regular  and  convenient  Carriages  for  facilitating  even  the  moft  dif- 
tant  Communications  by  Land,  by  removing  Impediments  in  navigable  Rivers,  and  of  late  by 
the  Conftrnciion  of  Canals,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Draining  of  the  Fens,  and  many  other  Things 
of  a  like  Nature.  All  thefe  have  indeed  had  the  Countenance  of  the  Legislature,  but  have  been 
performed  chiefly  at  the  Expence  of  private  Perfons,  with  Views  to  their  own  Profit  and  Conve- 
nience.    This,  which  I  fcruple  not  to  call  a  laudable  Principle,  will  always  continue  with  like 
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CHAP.     V. 

Farther  Improvements  are  ftill  neceiTary. 

rHE  greater  the  Pro/perky  of  a  State  the  greater  Prudence  requifite  to 
preferve  it.  This  requires  afuccincl  Specimen  of  our  Defecls  and  Re- 
four ces.  Propofal  for  improving  Agriculture  by  extending  our  Cultivation. 
Our  capital  Manufactures  are  capable  of  being  much  improved  and  greatly 
extended.  Commerce  by  good  Laws  may  receive  many  Advantages.  The 
Fi/heries  a  prodigious  national  Refource.  The  Number  of  our  Poor  no  for- ' 
midable  Objection  againjl  what  hath  been  faid  of  our  Profperity.  Two 
Propofals  offered  for  the  diminijhing  this  Burden  in  future.  The  Grounds 
on  which  we  may  hope  to  proceed  vigoroujly  in  our  Improvements.  An 
Apology  for  the  numerous  Propofals  contained  in  this  Work.  The  Con- 
'  clufon. 

TH  E  happy  and  flourifliing  Condition  of  thefe  Iflands  in  Comparifon 
of  the  State  in  which  they  formerly  were,  hath  been  fully  and 
clearly  reprefented.  It  is  however  a  wife  and  a  juft  Maxim  in  Politics,, 
that  as  much  or  more  Prudence  is  neceffary  to  preferve  a  State  when. 
raifed  to  Opulence  and  Grandeur,  than  were  requifite  to  exalt  it  thereto,, 
and  Experience  hath  juftified  the  Truth  of  this  Pofition.  On  thefe 
Grounds  it  becomes  absolutely  our  Duty  to  have  a  conftant  and  vigilant 
Attention  to  the  Means  of  preserving  and  extending  that  Profperity  to 
which  by  our  own  or  by  our  Anceftors  Application  we  have  attained.  This, 
can  only  be  efreded  by  a  fteady  Adherence  to  thofe  Principles  on  which 
it  was  gradually  raifed,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  their  Nature,  their 
Operations,  and  their  Confequences,  and  may  therefore  with  good  Reafon^ 
conclude  them  to  be  in  point  of  Efficacy  adequate  to  whatever  our  prefent 
or  our  future  Circumftances  may  require.  The  Demands  of  an  exten- 
iive  Empire  are  many  ;  but  her  Refources  are  likewife  numerous,  the  Bu- 
finefs  is  to  fee  them  prudently  chofen  and  properly  applied.  Under  fuch 
a  Constitution  as  ours  we  may  always  trufl  to  the  Exertion  of  our  na- 
tional Faculties,  an  adtive  Induftry  directed  by  wife  and  well  executed 
Laws  will,  with  a  proper  Confidence  in  the  Divine  Blefling,  fupport  that 

Encouragement  to  exert  its  Force;  and  ns  there  are  ftill  many  Parts  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland   that  are  apparently  unimproved,  we  fee  plainly  that  there  is  frill  Room  for  its  Exertion, 
by  which  Multitudes  will  fall  into  ufeful  and  lucrative  Employments,  and  nil  the  natural  Advan- 
tages which  Nature  hath  fo  bountifully  beftowed,  will  be  gradually  produced   to  View,  aad  in— 
crtaie  the  Strength  of  that  Circulation  in  which  rhe  Health  of  the  Body  Politic  confifts. 

Policy: 
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Policy  by  which,  as  we  from  Experience  know,  human  Happinefs  is  beff. 
maintained  a. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  thefe  Points  it  may  be  very  expe- 
dient to  enter  a  little  into  Particulars  by  mentioning  and  explaining  fome 
of  thefe  Demands,  and  at  the  fame  Time  (hewing  that  thefe  Nations  are 
really  poffeffed  of  Refources  abundantly  capable  of  anfwering  them  all, 
and  of  couife  not  only  to  maintain  what  we  have  already  acquired,  but 
even  to  extend  thofe  Acquifitions  much  beyond  their  prefent  Bounds;  and 
all  this  without  the  leaft  Danger  of  detracting  from  the  Hopes  or  lefiening 
the  juft  Incitements  to  Induftry,  that  for  the  Sake  of  the  fame  good  Pur- 
pofes  ought  to  ftimulate  our  Poll erity. 

We  may  without  Fear  of  incurring  the  Cenfure  of  Partiality  venture  to 
affert,  that  (though  poffibly  very  far  ihort  of  Perfection)  Agriculture  hath 
been  carried  as  high  in  this  as  perhaps  in  any  other  Country,  and  that  our 
Inhabitants  are  as  well  fkilled  in  the  Nature  of  different  Soils,  the  properefl 
Means  of  improving  them  by  a  Variety  of  Manures,  the  Method  of  fencing 
and  inclofing  them,  the  preferving  their  Fertility  by  a  regular  Variation  of 
Crops,  and  all  the  other  Arts  of  Hulbandry  that  have  been  hitherto  invented. 
By  thefe  Means  prodigious  Improvements  have  been  made,  more  efpe- 
cially  of  late  Years,  and  under  the  Aufpice  of  Legiflature  very  large  Tracts 
of  Common  Land  have  been  brought  into  regular  Culture.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  fuch  a  Change  hath  been  made  in  our  Circumftances, 
that  inftead  of  purchafing  from,  we  have,  till  within  thefe  few  Years, 
been  able  to  fupply  large  Quantities  of  different  Kinds  of  Grain  to  our 
Neighbours.  But  Experience  hath  taught  us  that  neither  the  Skill  of 
our  Farmers  or  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Legiflature  can  guard  againft  thofe 
Deficiencies  in  Crops  occafioned  by  inclement  Seafons.  The  only  Re- 
medy for  this  is  an  Extenfion  of  our  Cultivation.     This  may  certainly  be 

a  la  refpecl:  to  Nations  as  well  as  private  Perfons,  no  Situation  whatever  can  exempt  them 
from  Sollicitudes,  for  in  this  fublunary  State  collective  Bodies  as  well  as  Individuals  are  liable  to 
Neceffities  of  fome  Kind  or  other.  Thefe,  if  in  narrow  or  confined  Circumftances,  are  not  to  be 
got  over  but  with  great  Pains  and  Lnbour,  but  if  in  a  profperous  Situation,  the  Means  may  be 
quickly  found  and  eafily  applied.  In  the  Couife  of  this  Woik  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
many  Improvements  that  may  be  made,  and  whatever  Opinion  may  be  entertained  of  them  at  pre- 
fent, fome  of  them  in  a  Courfe  of  Time  certainly  will  be  made.  In  refpecl  to  them  all,  and  of 
every  Propofition  of  this  Nature,  the  prefent  Times  are  very  favourable;  tiie  Light  of  Experi 
ence  fhines  much  flronger  than  it  did.  Our  Capitals  are  larger,  and  consequently  more  equal  to 
great  Undertakings  ;  and  what  feems  conclufive  on  this  Head  is  the  Steadioefs  as  well  as  ifti- 
vity  that  hath  lately  been  manifeft  in  the  Purfuit  of  feveral  arduous  and  expenfive  Uadertaki 
tending  ultimately  to  the  public  Advantage,  and  yet  carried  on,  as  we  have  elfewhere  (hewn,  ac 
the  Charge  and  at  the  Riii  of  private  Perfons. 

5  A  2  obtained 
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obtained  by  purchasing  at  the  public  Expence  thofe  Tracts  of  Heath, 
Moors,  and  other  Wade  Lands  that  deform  more  or  lefs  every  County 
in  the  Kingdom.  By  this  Mode  of  Proceeding,  injurious  to  none,  and  be- 
neficial to  all,  there  might  be  fuch  an  Acceihon  made  to  our  Arable 
Lands  as  would  fecure  us  from  Scarcity  at  Home  at  all  Times,  and 
with  the  Blefiing  of  Heaven  redore  us  to  that  great  Source  of  national 
Wealth,  Exportation  of  Grain,  and  this  perhaps  without  a  Bounty  b. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  and  indeed  the  Thing  is  felf-evident  that  a 
very  great  Part  of  fuch  Lands  as  thefe  could  not  be,  at  lead  immediately 
converted  to  this  Ule.  Thefe  therefore  might  be  turned  into  grazing  Farms, 
which  would  raiie  what  is  equally  wanting,  a  great  Number  of  Cattle  of 
all  Sorts,  which  valuable  Purpofe  would  be  much  facilitated  from  the  Ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  Farms  firft  mentioned,  in  the  prefent  bed  ap- 
proved Mode  of  Cultivation.  On  the  Whole  therefore,  a  great  and  a  con- 
tinual Augmentation  would  accrue  of  the  public  Stock,  and  quickly  redore 
Plenty  of  Provifions,  fo  exceedingly  neceflary  to  fupport  the  Indudry  of 
our  People.  Thefe  Meafures  without  any  Struggle,  Violence,  or  Blood- 
died  would  produce  better  Effects  than  the  Conqueft  of  Territory  equal 
in  Extent  to  all  the  Tracts  thus  improved.  For  thefe  would  not  only 
furnifh  immediate  and  future  Employment  for  a  Multitude  of  Hands 
in  the  mod  ufeful  Kinds  of  Labour,  but  would  alfo  excite  a  general  Spi- 
rit of  Indudry,  and  difFufe  frelh  Vigour  and  Activity  through  the  whole 
Nation,  as  well  as  in  its  happy  Confequences  by  absolutely  removing 
the  Caules  put  an  effectual  Period  to  future  Emigrations c. 

In 

b  In  order  to  fecure  Succefs  to  any  new  Scheme,  there  are  Two  Things  necefT.iry  to  be  (hewn, 
that  it  is  practicable  in  its  Nature,  and  will  be  profitable  in  its  Confequences.  As  to  the  Firft, 
let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  Mr.  King's  Calculations,  the  Accuracy  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
questioned,  he  afferts,  that  of  Thirty-nine  Millions  of  Acres  in  England,  Ten  Millions,  or  more 
than  a  Fourth,  confided  in  Heaths,  Moors,  Mountains,  and  barren  Lands,  and  this  exclufive  of 
Woods,  Forefts,  Parks,  Commons,  Roads,  &c.  There  hath  fince  that  Time,  as  is  admitted 
in  the  Text,  been  many  Improvements  made.  But  it  will  furely  be  allowed  no  improbable  Af- 
iertion,  that  One  Fiftieth  Part  may  yet  be  gained  from  the  unprofitable  State  in  which  it  is. 
This,  though  purchafed  by  the  Nation,  would  be  no  Expence,  for  Money  expended  by  the  Pub- 
lic, for  the  immediate  Service  of  the  Public,  cannot  with  Propriety  be  called  Expence.  All  the 
Profits  in  refpecl:  to  Grain  of  different  Kinds,  Hemp,  Flax,  Hops,  Rape,  Saffron,  &e.  raifed 
upon  thefe  arable  Lands,  will  all  accrue  to  the  Public,  as  well  as  the  Wages  earned  by  thofe  em- 
ployed  in  producing  them.  Add  to  this,  what  is  an  Argument  of  the  greater!  Weight,  the  beft 
Judges  have  given  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  this  Extenfion  of  Cultivation  in  the  Maoner  propofed 
is  the  only  poflible  Means  of  removing  the  prefent  univerfal  Complaints,  and  fecuring  us  againft 
them  for  the  future. 

c  The  national  Intereft  mofl  certainly  is,  to  have  all  Kinds  of  Provifions  plentiful  and  cheap, 
for  Reafons  which  have  been  fully  explained  in  a  former  Chapter.  The  Notion  that  NecefTrty 
will  compel  People  to  work  in  this  Country  is  very  ill  founded.     The  Nature  and  Conffitution 

oi 
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In  fuch  of  thefe  Farms  as  were  properly  fituated,  and  in  fuch  Parts  of 
them  as  mould  be  found  fitteit  for  the  Purpofe,  Timber  more  efpecially, 
fuch  as  is  requifite  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Royal  Navy,  might  be  moft  con- 
veniently planted  and  preferved,  by  making  fuitable  Proviiions  for  that 
End  in  the  Tenure  of  the  Lands,  fo  as  to  render  it  the  Intereit  as  well  as 
the  Duty  of  every  Tenant  to  comply  with  fuch  Injunctions.  For  thefe 
Lands  being  the  immediate  Property  of  the  Public,  and  purchiled  with 
a  fpecial  View  to  their  Benefit,  every  Thing  regarding  them  would  by 
the  Wifdom  of  the  Legiflature  be  adjulted  with  the  utmoit  Circumfpedtion, 
and  the  Settlements  made  cautioufly,  gradually,  and  under  fuch  Regula- 
tions as  might  equally  provide  for  the  Security  and  Encouragement  of  the 
Occupier,  and  for  the  general  Welfare  of  the  Community.  By  the  Exe- 
cution of  fuch  a  Scheme  the  propereft  Size  of  Farms  for  national  Advan- 
tage might  effectually  be  determined,  from  the  cleareft  of  all  Lights  that 
oi  Experience,  and  many  other  Points  of  public  Utility  that  have  been 
long,  and  may  continue  much  longer  Matters  of  Doubt  and  Altercation, 
be  iully  decided.  If  in  the  firft  Elfays  any  Errors  mould  be  committed, 
they  might  be  amended  in  fubfequent  Eftablifhments,  and  remedied  even 
in  thole  whenever  the  Firft  Terms  expired  d. 

The  great  Number  of  ufeful  and  valuable  Subjects  maintained  by  our 
Manufactories  of  different  Kinds,  and  the  vaft  Emoluments  ariling  con- 
tinually from  their  Labours  to  the  Public,  muff  ever  render  them  and 
whatever  regards  them,  Objects   of  the  higheft  Importance  to  fuch  as  ad- 

of  our  People  requires  Encouragement ;  put  Subfiftence  in  their  Power,  and  they  will  work, 
and  work  afliduouily  to  obtain  it.  This  would  be  effectually  done  by  the  Method  propofed, 
which  befides  providing  Employment  for  Multitudes  that  want  it,  in  the  immediate  Bufinefs  oi* 
Farming,  would  add  likewife  greatly  to  the  raw  Materials  requifite  for  our  Manufactures,  fuch  as 
Wool,  Leather,  Tallow,  &c.  Befides,  the  Improvement  of  thefe  hitherto  wafte  and  ufelefs 
Lands  would,  as  we  ftull  hereafter  fhew,  afford  both  Example  and  Infhuftion  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  remoter  Parts  of  both  Iflands.  and  put  them  upon  a  like  vigorous  Exertion  of  their 
Talents,  and  produce  thereby  many  ufeful  and  falutary  Effects. 

d  It  will  be  expedient  that  all  the  Regulations  in  refpect  to  thefe  new  Farms  mould  be  eafy, 
cheap,  and  of  apparent  Utility.  Such  as  the  allotting  Cottages,  with  fmall  Portions  of  Land,  for 
the  Habitations  and  Subfiftence  of  Labourers  and  their  Families.  Trie  reviving  the  Practice  of" 
ufmg  Oxen  initead  of  Horfes  for  Draught.  The  raifing  Flax  upon  Moors,  where  Experience  (hews 
it  may  be  done  to  great  Advantage.  Poffibly  alfo  the  Breeding  of  Bees  might  deferve  Confideratioil; 
But  in  every  Thing  of  this  Sort  Encouragement  mould  be  held  forth,  and  little  or  no  Conipulfion 
•fed.  As  the  Firft  Step  of  thefe  Improvements  mult  be  a  ftrict  Examination  of  the  feveral  Kinds 
of  Soil,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  the  Ufes  to  which  they  may  be  beft  applied,,  the  very  Hiftory  of 
thefe  Farms,  when  brought  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection,  would  be  oi  extraordinary  Benefit,  as 
it  would  comprehend  a  Syftem  of  experimental  Knowledge,  that,  as  is  hinted  in  the  preceding 
Note,  could  not  but  ftimulate  the  Inhabitants  of  remoter  and  hitherto  lefs  cultivated  Parts  of  both 
Iflands,  thus  taught  and  encouraged,  to  enter  upon  the  like  Methods  of  Improvement. 

6  minister. 
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minifter  the  Affairs  of  this  great  and  opulent  Nation.  They  are  indeed 
Obje&s  that  are  to  be  considered  with  conftant  Care  and  with  the  deepeft 
Attention,  but  at  the  fame  Time  they  are  Objects  that  cannot  be  contem- 
plated, but  with  the  greateft  Pleafure  and  with  the  higheft  Satisfaction.  For 
it  is  the  Happinefs  of  this  Country  to  poflefs  the  raw  Materials  of  many, 
and  thofe  too  the  moft  confiderable,  which  is  a  Point  of  the  greateft  Con- 
fequence,  and  in  Reference  to  the  Materials  brought  hither  from  abroad, 
thefe  likewife  are  moflly  obtained  by  the  Exchange  of  our  own  Produce. 
It  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  all  our  capital  Manufactures,  as  well  from 
Wool,  Leather,  Metals,  Linnen,  as  thole  of  Silk,  Cotton,  Glafs,  Paper, 
&c.  that  they  may  be  extended  beyond  their  prefent  State,  and  many  of 
them  to  a  very  great  Degree.  We  have  it  alio  in  our  Power  to  promote 
them  in  many  Refpe&s.  For  we  may  relieve  thofe  employed  in  them 
from  a  Variety  of  Reftraints  impofed  when  Things  of  this  Sort  were  lels 
underftood,  and  which  have  been  continued  rather  from  Cuftom  and  Pre- 
judice, than  from  Necefiity  or  Ufe.  By  countenancing,  encouraging,  and 
rewarding  amply,  the  introducing  new,  or  the  Improvement  of  thole  already 
introduced.  By  op  poling  public  Spirit  in  preferring  and  fupporting  them 
againft  the  vain  Intrulions  of  frivolous  Fafhions.  By  diminilhing,  as  in  many 
Inftances  might  be  done,  the  Price  of  raw  Materials.  By  earing  them  in  re- 
foe<a  to  Duties,  which  is  alfo  pra&icable,  not  only  without  Detriment,  but 
with  great  Advantage  to  the  public  Revenue.  By  a  judicious  Application 
of  Bounties,  to  promote  their  Exportation,  by  bringing  them  cheap  to  fo- 
reign Markets,  and  by  a  Variety  of  other  Methods.  To  thefe  Hints  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  what  hath  been  before  recommended  in 
regard  to  the  extending  our  Cultivation,  would  have  an  immediate  Effect 
on  our  moft  valuable  Manufactures,  by  an  Increafe  of  their  Confumption, 
by  a  new  Race  of  Farmers  and  their  induftrious  Dependants e. 

'  When  we  look  back  on  our  principal  Manufactures  in  the  State  they  were  a  Century  ago, 
and  confider  the  prodigious  Advances  that  have  been  made,  it  will  naturally  encourage  us  to 
proceed  vigorouQy  in  the  fame  Track.  We  have  improved  our  Wool  in  Point  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  to  almoft  an  incredible  Degree,  and  we  have  likewife  a  vaft  Variety  of  Woollen  Manu- 
factures, yet  the  light  Cloths  of  France  prevail  in  the  Levant,  and  might  certainly  be  made  here 
as  cheap  and  in  as  great  Perfection.  Our  Linnen  Manufacture  is  in  a  Manner  new,  and  the 
Growth  of  our  own  Times,  yet  we  ft'ill  import  a  great  deal,  and  the  diminifliing  this  Importa- 
tion is  an  Objeft  of  which  we  (hould  never  lofe  Sight,  the  rather  becaufe  by  proper  Encourage- 
ment it  is  certainly  in  our  Power.  We  have  the  Miterials  and  the  Means  of  making  Glafs  and 
Soap,  of  fome  Kinds  at  leaf!,  more  in  our  Reach  than  any  other  Nation.  In  our  Manufactures  in 
general  the  Ingenuity,  lndufhy,  and  Dexterity  of  our  Workmen  are  inconteftible,  and  iu  the  molt 
complicated  the  happy  Diftribuiion  of  their  feveral  Parts  through  fevera!  Hands  contributes  equally 
to  their  Cheapness  and  to  their  Perfection.  Add  to  this,  what  hath  been  elfewhere  mentioned, 
our  extenfive  Capitals,  and  we  may  fafely  afTert  that  it  is  in  our  Power  not  only  to  pufh  but  to 
preferve  them  agaiuft  all  our  Rivals. 

We 
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We  have  in  the  Progrefs  of  this  Work  very  frequently  (hewn  how  much 
our  foreign  Commerce  and  domeflic  Trade  have  been  indebted  to  the  wife 
and  timely  lnterpofition  of  the  Legiflature,  and  particularly  in  the  Act  of 
Navigation,  the    Meafures  taken  to  leffen  our  dellructive  Importations  of 
Luxury  from  a  neighbouring  Country,  and  in  exempting  moft  of  our  na- 
tive Commodities  and  Manufactures  from  Duties  upon  Exportation.     We 
may  from  hence  form  the  moft  reafonable  Expectations,  that  the  like  fa  - 
lutary  and  effectual  Helps  will  never  be  wanting  in  future  for  the  fame  be- 
neficial Purpofes.     By  their  Intervention,  whenever  it  is  neceffary,  a  Check 
may   be  given  to  fuch  Importations  as  are  injurious  to  our  Interefts,  and 
ferve  only  to  gratify  Luxury  or  Folly.      We  may  alfo  rely  on  them  for  fe- 
curing  to   us  the  Advantages  ftipulated  with  foreign  Nations  by  our  Trea- 
ties of  Commerce,  which  Advantages  have  generally  fpeaking  been  pur- 
chafed   by  our  Affiftance   in  Times   of  Difficulty  or  Diftrefs.     It  would 
perhaps  contribute  to  the  general  Benefit,  if  all   the  Laws  now  fubfiiting 
in  reference  to  Commerce   and  Trade  were  carefully  examined,   thofe  of 
experienced  Utility  enforced,  and  fuch  as  are  not  of  this  Nature,  or  are 
already  fallen   into  DiiTuetude,  repealed.     A  Court-merchant  for  the  de- 
ciding Caufes   relative  purely   to  Difputes   in  Trade,  hath  often  been  re- 
commended by  the  ableft  Judges,  and  would  certainly  have  good  Effects, 
in  preventing  Lofs  of  Time  and  Expence..     The  Revifal  of  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  Bankrupts  feems  likewife  very  requiiite,  in  order  to  diminifh  the 
Charges  that  attend  Commiffions,  to  expedite  the  Recovery  of  Bankrupts 
Debts,  and  to  procure    a   fpeedy  and  certain  Dividend   of  their  Effects. 
But  above  all,  the  greateft  Attention  fhould  be  fhewn  to  the  Encourage- 
ment and  Support  of  Induftry  of  every  Kind,   and   to  the  depreffing,  and 
if  poiTible   extinguishing    that     fraudulent  Spirit  of    Gaming   in  Trade, 
where,  however  concealed  under  fpecious  Difguifes,  fbme  gain  by  outwit- 
ting, and   others  lofe  by  being  outwitted,  while   the  Nation  fuffers  by  a 
pernicious  Practice,  which,  though  univerfally  condemned,   hath  not  hi- 
therto been  fubjedted  to  the  Punilhment  it  deferv.es  f". 

The 

f"  The  Viciffitudes  of  human  Affairs,  though  confpicuous  in  all,  is  in  none  more  evident  tharj 
•n  Matters  of  Trade.  Thefe  are  continually  fhifting  and  varying  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the- 
£  tries  moft  ufeful  and  fa'.utary  at  one  Time  become  ufelefs  and  frequently  pernicious  at  another. 
It  is  our  peculiar  Felic'uy,  that  we  have  a  permanent  and  never-failing  Relource  againfr.  thefe 
Evils,  in  the  Legiflatuie-  To  this  Application  may  at  any  Time  be  made,  new  Regulations  pro- 
pofed,  Alterations  defired,  and  the  good  or  bad  Effects  of  former  Statutes  freely  and  fairly  fhted, 
in  order  to  their  being  enforced,  or  in  Part  or  in  the  Whole  repealed.  From  the  Wifdom  and 
Power  of  the  Legiilature  we  may  expect,  that  in  regard  to  our  domeflic  IntercouFfe,  that  Probity 
between  Man  and  Man  be  maintained,  which  is  fo  eflentially  requiljte  in  fuch  Concerns,  and  to 
i'npport  the  Credit  of  our  Goods  and  Manufactures  fent  abroid  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Merchant 
and  the  Honour  of  the  Nation.  We  may  expect  from  ihence  the  Suppreflion  of  Smuggling,  fo. 
bighly  injurious  to  thehonefl  Dealer,  and  fo  exceedingly  detiimental  to  the  public  Welfare.     As- 
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The  feveral  Fifheries  that  belong  to  this  Ifland,  have  been  confidered, 
in  their  proper  Places.  In  fpeaking  of  them  it  hath  been  fhewn,  that 
though  they  are  by  no  Means  what  they  might  be,  yet  are  they  far  from 
being  lb  inconfiderable  as  they  are  fometimes  reprefented.  The  greater! 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  fhew  that  they  might  be  extended  and  improved, 
and  the  moft  effectual  Methods  for  doing  this  have  been  pointed  out. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  no  Species  of  national  Induftry 
more  lucrative  than  this,  that  it  converts  the  Ocean  into  a  Mine,  and  fur- 
nifhes  immenfe  Profits  from  what,  except  Labour,  cofts  but  little,  and  is 
befides  attended  with  very  many  beneficial  Confequences.  It  hath  been 
farther  rendered  inconteftably  evident,  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  the  Iflands  dependant  upon  them,  are  in  this  RefpecT:  poffeffed  of  na- 
tural Advantages  fuperior  to  all  other  Nations;  in  refpect  to  Situation, 
Numbers  of  People,  Materials  of  every  Kind,  and  indeed  whatever  can  be 
required  for  fuccefsfully  carrying  them  on.  It  therefore  depends  en- 
tirely upon  ourfelves,  to  gain  by  a  proper  Exertion  of  thefe  peculiar 
Benefits,  the  abfolute  Poffeffion  of  almoft  all  the  Fifheries,  without  having 
Recourfe  to  Difputes  or  Prohibitions.  This,  without  Doubt,  would  be 
an  amazing  and  perpetual,  as  well  as  eafy  Acquifition,  in  regard  to  Wealth, 
Shipping,  and  naval  Power.  Our  Neglect  hitherto  of  lb  great  an  Object 
is  indeed  a  Reproach  to  our  national  Policy;  but  confidered  in  another 
Point  of  Light,  it  is  at  once  a  practicable  and  a  prodigious  national 
Refource  S 

It 

alfo  the  Extirpation  of  that  Spirit  of  Monopoly  and  wholefale  Gaming  mentioned  in  the  Text, 
fince  thefe  are  the  Two  Rocks,  on  which,  m  n-eelpecially  in  our  Times,  fo  many  Shipwrecks  have 
been  made.  The  Truth  is,  that  Fraud  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  Ruff  of  Trade,  which  if  the 
File  of  Law  is  not  fharp,  or  the  Arm  of  the  Magiftrate  not  firong  enough  to  abrade,  it  will  gra- 
dually corrode  and  delfroy  the  Subftance.  It  is  true  that  this  Reform  cannot  be  effected  at  once, 
orabfolutely  perhaps  at  all.  But  this  hinders  not  that  every  Means  mould  be  exerted  to  protect 
the  honefr.  and  induflrious  Citizen  againft  Men  blinded  by  Self-intereft  and  void  of  Principle, 
•whofe  Artifices  are  always  fatal  to  others,  and  fometimes  to  themfelves,  but  moft  of  all  to  the 
Community. 

6  The  very  ingenious  and  judicious  Sir  William  Petty,  from  the  Confideration  of  the  State  of 
Things  as  they  flood  in  his  Time,  propofed  that  the  Taxes  of  Scotland  fhould  be  paid  in  Fifh, 
and  of  Ireland  in  Flax,  both  according  to  his  Scheme  being  to  be  fold  by  and  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Public.  This  Scheme,  though  not  practicable  in  itfelf,  carries  in  it  a  very  juft  Idea.  For 
by  promoting  the  Growth  of  Timber,  the  Cultivation  of  Hemp,  the  Linnen  Manufacture,  and 
above  all  the  Fifheries,  North  Britain  might  receive  infinite  Benefits.  On  the  other  Hand  the 
giving  every  Encouragement  to  the  Cattle  Trade,  to  the  Importation  of  Wool  and  Woollen  Yarn, 
and  more  efpecially  to  their  valuable  and  extenfive  Manufacture  of  Linnens,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Ireland  might  be  fully  employed  and  greatly  enriched.  Thefe  feparate  Purfuits  would  not 
barely  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  thofe  Countries,  to  the  Harmony  between  the  Nations,  but  alfo 
conduce  exceedingly  to  the  Benefit  of  this  Kingdom.  The  Fifheries  in  the  fmaller  Iflands  more 
efpecially  would  turn  to  the  greateft  and  moll  immediate  Advantage,  fince  whatever  they  ac- 
quired 
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If  may  be  urged  as  a  Strong  Objection  againSt  what  hath  been  Said, 
that  in  the  Midftof  our  Opulence  we  have  a  great  and  increasing  Number 
of  Poor.    Yet  this  in  Reality  doth  not   in  the  leaSt  diminish  what  hath 
been  advanced  with  refpedt  to  our  national  Profperity,  for  Poor  there  al- 
ways have  been,   and  always  will  be,  and  more  likewife  in  Proportion  in 
rich  Countries,  where,  from  that  very  Circumftance,  Luxury  and  a  Pro- 
pensity to  Idlenefs  will  in  a  great  Degree  prevail.     It  muSt  however  be  al- 
lowed,  that  vagrant  Poor  and   common    Beggars   are    incompatible   with 
juSt  Policy.      Our  Laws  however  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Poor  are    fuffi- 
ciently  exprefTive  of  the  Intention  of  the  Legislature,    and  the  Fault  there- 
fore lies   in  an  ineffectual  Execution,  which,   however,    in   many  Cafes 
plainly  arifes  from  no  dishonourable  Source,  the  Mildnefs  and  Lenitv  of 
Magistrates.     Indigence  fimply  coniidered  is  no    Crime,   and   of  Conse- 
quence no  fit  Object  for  Severity.      It  is  often  the  Misfortune  and  not  the 
Fault  of  Individuals,  and   with  refpect  to  the  Poor  we  ought  to  conlider, 
that   as  our  Fellow-creatures  they  are  intitled  to  Humanity,  as  our  Fel- 
low-Subjects to  Companion,   and  as  our  Fellow-chriStians  to  charitable  Re- 
lief.    In  this  laft  Reipect  we  certainly  have  not  been  wanting,  as  Hofpitals 
and  other  charitable  Institutions  are  amongSt  the  molt  honourable  Teitimo- 
nies  of  our  Wealth11. 

There  is  a  plain  Distinction  to  be  made  between  profligate  Vagrants 
and  Such  as  are  indigent  from  inevitable  Necefiity.  The  latter  only  are 
juSt  Objedts  of  political  Care,  which  ought  to  be  extended  with  the  ut- 
moft  Tendernefs  to  the  Aged  and  to  the  Infirm.  It  might  perhaps  con- 
quired  muff  be  applied  to  procuring  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  and  with  thefe  they  muft  be  fur- 
rufhedfrom  hence.  Upon  the  Whole  their  Condition  would  be  much  mended,  and  the  People 
of  South  Britain  derive  great  Profits  from  thence. 

h  The  Maintenance  and  Employment  of  the  Poor  is  a  Subject  that  hath  employed  the  Heads 
and  the  Pens  of  very  able  Men.  Amongft  thefe  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  Dr. 
Burn.  Many  Efforts  have  been  made,  many  Alterations  in  our  Laws  have  been  tried  with  very. 
little  Effect.  Our  Poor  are  ftill  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  fhll  alfo  in  a  very 
wretched  Condition.  We  have  in  general  wrong  Notions  upon  this  Head  in  refpecl  to  Holland  ; 
for,  though  they  have  no  common  Peggars  they  have  great  Numbers  of  Poor.  In  that  Country 
however  the  Indigent  are  far  from  being  unhappy.  For  being  committed  to  the  Care  of  intel- 
ligent Perfons  of  unfpotted  Integrity,  who  from  a  Principle  of  Religion  and  public  Spirit  con- 
ftantly  and  regularly  difcharge  that  Duty,  they  receive  a  comfortable  Subfifknce  at  no  very 
great  Expence.  But  great  as  the  Number  of  our  Poor  is  we  find  it  magnified  it  by  fome 
Writers.  Mr.  Gee  computed  that  we  had  a  Million  many  Years  ago,  and  upon  this  Suppo- 
fition  was  for  tranfporting  them  to  the  Colonies.  But  whatever  the*  Number  be  it  is  better 
to  keep  and  maintain  them  at  Home,  becaufe  even  their  Confumption  is  a  Benefit  to  the  in- 
duftrious.  One  great  Source  of  their  Number  is  certainly  the  Dearnefs  of  Provifions,  for  though  - 
Men  are  naturally  afhamed  to  beg,  yet  that  Shune  may  be  overcome  if  they  fiud  they  muft 
work  and  ftarve.  If  the  Reader  is  difpofed  to  fee  this  Matter  very  fully  difcuiTed  by  a  Perfon  of 
great  Knowledge  and  Humanity,  he  may  confult  a  late  Treatife  intitled,  "  Obkrvations  on  the 
"  Prefen:  State  of  the  parochial  and  vagi ant  Poor,  London  1773,  8vo." 
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tribute  to  leflen  the  Number  of  thofe  who  are  new  efteemed  a  Burthen 
if  proper  Schools  under  the  Direction  of  well  qualified  Perfons  were 
erected,  to  which  young  Children  might  be  fent  by  their  Parents,  and 
meet  with  a  proper  Education  in  refpect  to  Morals,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  be  employed  in  fome  datable  Kinds  of  Labour.  It  may  be  that 
another  Step  hitherto  unattempted,  would  contribute  to  the  fame  good 
Purpofe,  and  that  is,  by  holding  out  proper  Encouragement  to  an  in- 
duflrious  and  regular  Courfe  of  Life,  by  afligning  a  Cottage  with  a  fmall 
Proportion  of  Land  to  fuch  Families  as  have  bred  up  three  Children  or 
more,  and  fettled  them  in  the  World  in  any  honeft  Occupations.  This 
competent  Provifion  for  fuch  Perfons  in  the  Evening  of  their  Days  fhould 
be  made,  not  in  the  Mode  of  Charity,  but  as  the  juft  Reward  and  Dis- 
tinction due  to  them  from  Society,  as  having  been,  while  they  were  able 
fo  to  be,  ufeful,  active,  and  induftrious  Members  of  it  *. 

These  Inftances,  to  which  if  it  had  appeared  necetTary,  very  many 
more  might  have  been  added,  fhew  plainly  that  in  the  mod  capital  Points 
we  have  very  pregnant  Relburces,  and  are  in  no  Danger  of  declining 
through  Want  of  Means  to  proceed.  We  may  likewife  on  the  jufl  Grounds 
of  Experience,  in  refpect  to  Cultivation,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
expect  that  our  recurring  to  thefe  will  produce  frefh  Refources  not  yet 
perhaps  in  any  Man's  Contemplation.  At  all  Events  there  are  Two 
Points,  which  maturely  conlidered,  are  fufricient  to  excite  our  Endeavours, 
and  to  fupport  us  in  the  Purfuit  of  them.  The  Firft  is  that  vifible  Spirit 
of  Enterprize,  which  diOinguifhes  the  prefent  Age,  and  is  the  ftrongeft 
Proof  of  national  Vigour.     The  Second  is  that  Readinefs  which  the  Le- 

i  As  to  the  Poor  in  their  prefent  State,  they  muft  be  left  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Laws  as 
they  now  ftund,  or  as  by  the  Wifdom  of  the  Legiflature  they  may  be  altered.  The  Idle  and 
Incorrigible  merit  Puniihment,  the  Aged,  Impotent,  and  Infirm,  national  Relief.  The  Hints 
given  in  the  Text  are  intended  to  prevent  the  Increafe  of  the  Poor  in  future.  We  fee  plainly 
that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  this  Mifchief  as  the  Want  of  Morals,  and  of  an  early  Con- 
ception of  the  Power  and  Neceffity  of  Induftry  to  procure  Subfiftence.  If  therefore  Schools 
were  provided,  in  which  Children  were  taught  to  read,  and  the  Grounds  of  the  Chriflian  Reli- 
gion, and  at  the  fame  Time  employed  to  work,  they  would  come  into  the  World  much  better 
qualified  to  live  in  it  than  they  do  at  prefent.  What  they  earn  might  be  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  with  the  Expence  ot  thefe  Schools,  which  however  need  not  be  great.  But  whatever 
their  Earnings  are,  they  will  be  thereby  withheld  from  Idlenefs,  initiated  to  Labour,  and 
to  the  Knowledge  of  its  being  the  Means  of  their  getting  Bread,  and  however  fmall,  it 
will  be  an  Addition  to  the  public  Stock.  In  refpeft  to  what  is  propofed  in  favour  of  Perfons 
advanced  in  Life,  who 'have  brought  up  Children  to  honeft.  Employments,  the  Reward  in  the 
Firft  Place  is  reafonable,  and  muff  probably  have  good  ErTecls.  For  no  Nation  in  the  World 
is  more  ambitious  of  Diflinftion  than  our  own,  and  the  Defire  of  being  conlidered  in  their  old 
Age  in  a  confpicuous  Point  of  Light,  and  having  at  the  fame  Time  a  comfortable  Provifion, 
would  ftimulate  their  Feelings  through  the  whole  Courfe  of  their  Days,  and  thereby  very  often 
put  it  in  their  Power  to  wave  that  very  Emolument  which  might  have  been  the  primitive  Object 
e£  their  Wifties. 

giflaturc 
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giflature  almoft  annually  expreffes,  to  countenance,  a  (Tift,  and  cherifh 
every  Undertaking  in  refpect  to  which  there  is  a  probable  Profpect  of 
Succefs.  While  therefore  we  are  actuated  by  this  Spirit,  and  our  Con- 
ftitution retains  its  Force,  there  can  be  no  Doubt  of  our  profecuting  what- 
ever Plans  may  be  formed  for  the  Embellishment  of  that  Structure  of 
public  Oeconomy,  which,  though  in  fome  Parts  fo  high!/  finished,  is  yet 
in  others  vitibly  incomplete. 

It  is  neceffary  to  mention  that  the  Propofitions  offered  in  this  Chapter, 
and  indeed  through  the  whole  Work,  are  offered  by  a  Perfon  who  has  the 
greateft  Diffidence  of  his  own  Judgment,  and  the  greateft  Deference 
for  the  Sentiments  of  thofe  who  have  fuperior  Talents  and  better 
Lights,  and  to  their  Correction,  he  mall  always  cheerfully  and  willingly 
fubmit.  His  thinking  much  and  long  upon  thefe  Subjects,  making  many 
Enquiries,  and  receiving  which  he  gratefully  acknowledges,  a  Variety  of 
Informations,  induced  him  to  give  them  Place.  If,  as  is  very  poffible, 
fome  of  them  fliould  feem  impracticable  or  even  chimerical,  it  will  not 
afford  him  any  fenfible  Mortification.  If  he  had  feen  them  in  that  Light, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  produced  them  to  public  View,  neither  did 
this  proceed  from  any  Prefumption  of  his  own  Abilities,  but  from  ob- 
ferving  that  many  Things  which  had  been  treated  with  Contempt  and 
even  with  Ridicule  at  their  Firft  Appearance,  have  notwithstanding  in. 
fucceeding  Times  been  adopted  and  brought  to  bear,  and  he  hath  upon  this 
Head  always  thought,  that  the  Credit  of  a  private  and  obfcure  Individual, 
was  a  very  trivial  Sacrifice  to  make,  in  any  Cafe  where  public  Utility  was 
in  View. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Work  with  recommending  a  fhort  Obfervation 
to  the  Reader's  Contemplation,  which  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  ge- 
neral Opinion  that  in  every  political  Syftem  the  Seeds  of  its  Diffolution 
are  contained,  yet  fuch  is  the  excellent  Frame  of  our  Conftitution,  that 
if  we  examine  it  with  Candour  no  fuch  Seeds  will  be  perceived  therein  ; 
and  that  therefore  we  may  reafonably  hope  the  great  Extent  of  Do- 
minion and  Power  which  in  this  laft  Century  we  have  under  the  Influence 
of  that  Conftitution  fo  wonderfully  attained,  may  be  looked  upon  as  fuch 
an  Indication  of  a  robufl  State  of  Health,  as  may  preferve  the  Empire  of 
Britain  many  Ages  from  Decay.  At  leaft  this  ought  to  be  the  Willi  of 
every  true  Friend  to  his  Country,  and  who  hath  a  juft  Senle  of  its  pre- 
fent  happy  State  ! 
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AGGREGATE  fund,   when   eftab- 
lifhed,  and  for  what  purpofes,   556. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  fought  between  Hen- 
ry V.  of  England  and  the  high-conftable 
of  France,  the  confequences  of  it,  418. 

Agriccla,  Julius,  fent  hither  with  a  po- 
tent army  by  Vefpafian,  297.  Re- 
duces by  his  wifdom  and  ability  the 
greater  part  of  the  ifland,  ibid.  Se- 
cures by  policy  what  he  winsby  force, 
ibid.  Diipofes  the  Britons,  by  his 
equitable  adminiftration,  to  a  real  fub- 
miffion  to  their  conquerors,  and  to  a 
coalition  with  them,  ibid.  He  re- 
fumes  and  finifhes  the  reduction  of 
Mona,  and  the  deftruction  of  the 
Druids,  ibid.  He  gains  the  affections 
of  the  people  by  his  affability,  ibid. 
Difpofes  them  to  embrace  the  Roman 
manners  by  his  well-directed  adula- 
tion, ibid.  Acquires  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Britain,  298.  Penetrates  in- 
to countries  unknown  to  his  prede- 
ceffors,  ibid.  Defeats  the  whole  force 
of  the  Caledonians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  monarch  Galgacus,  ibid. 
His  character  at  large,  487. 

Agriculture,  the  fir  ft  object  the  Romans 
always  had  in  view  while  they  remained 
in  Britain,  489.  A  propofal  for  the 
improvements  of  it  by  the  extenfion 
of  our  cultivation,  731. 

Aix-la-Cbapelle,  treaty  of,   549.      A   re- 
view of  what  paffed  after  the  conclu- 
fion  of  it,  to  the  conclufion   of  the 
peace  at  Paris,  ^9 — 552. 
Vol.  II. 


Alabafter,  very  fine  to  be  met  with  in 
England,  23. 

Alfred,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Ethelwulf, 
proves  one  of  the  wifeft,  braveff, 
and  bed  of  princes  who  ever  fat  on 
any  throne,  338.  Fights  nine  battles 
in  the  courfe  of  one  year  againft  the 
Pagan  Danes,  with  different  fortune, 
ibid.  Finds  his  forces  afterwards  mi- 
ferably  exhaufted,  ibid.  Is  conftrained 
for  his  own  fafety  to  retire  into  the 
fens  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  Ifle  of  Athelney,  ibid, 
affembles  an  army  there,  furprifes  and 
meets  his  enemies  at  Ethandune,  ibid. 
Makes  a  treaty  with  Gothrun  the 
Danifii  king,  in  order  to  fpare  the  ef- 
fufion  of  human  blood,  ibid.  Affigns 
him,  and  thirty  of  his  principal  nobi- 
lity, the  countries  of  which  they  were 
already  in  poffeffion,  in  condition  of 
their  being  baptized,  ibid.  Profe- 
cures  his  enterprifes  with  diligence 
and  fuccefs,  339.  Recovers  London, 
and  many  other  places  of  importance, 
out  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  ibid.  En- 
acts a  body  of  laws  for  the  ufe  of  his 
fubjects,  ibid.  Executes  feveral  ar- 
duous undertakings  for  their  benefit, 
Perfifts  with  unremitting  vigour,  in 
fpite  of  continual  interruptions,  and 
performs  a  feries  of  the  greateft  ac- 
tions, ibid.  Repairs  cities,  towns,  and 
fortreffes,  ibid.  Repeoples  and  re- 
fettles  the  country  which  had  been 
lacked  and  pillaged,  ibid.  Animates 
and  forms  his  court  and  people,  by 
his  perfonal  induftry  and  exemplary 
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conduct,  ibid.  Gives  great  encou- 
ragement to  learning,  and  learned 
men,  ibid.  Holds  a  clofe  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  greateft  princes  on  the 
continent,  ibid.  Is  much  admired  by 
them,  ibid.  Difpatches  meffengers 
frequently  to  Rome  with  alms,  ibid. 
Shews  great  attention  to  trade,  ibid. 
Revives  and  extends  navigation,  ibid. 
Promotes  and  rewards  every  fpecies  of 
induftry,  ibid.  Dies  in  the  fifty-fecond 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned 
thirty-three  years  with  the  higheft  re- 
putation, ibid. 

Alum,  firft  difcovered,  or  at  lead  wrought 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  by  fir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  tutor  to  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  20. 

Angailla,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  675. 

Animals,  the  variety  of  them  rendered 
by  the  Creator  ferviceable  to  the  hu- 
man race,  145.  The  goodnefs  of  Pro- 
vidence vifible  in  their  ceconomy,  and 
in  the  happy  diftribution  of  them  in 
thefe  iflands,  146.  How  far  it  is 
practicable  or  expedient  to  increafe 
the  number  of  our  animals  by  intro- 
ducing new  fpecies  of  them  from  other 
countries,   221,  222. 

Amu,  queen,  itate  of  the  revenue  in  her 
reign,    542. 

Anni/e,  an  herb  well  known,  and  much 
commended  by  ancient  authors,  97. 
Particulars  relating  to  it,  ibid. 

Antigua,  the  largeft  of  the  Leeward  if- 
lands, 672-     Defcription  of  it,  ibid. 

Antimony,   mines  of  it  in  Cornwall,   33. 

Afs,  defcription  of  this  animal,  201. 

Jihelney,  I  fie  of,  affords  fhelter  to  Alfred, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
Danes,  33S. 

Audley,  lord,  joins  the  Cornifh  rebels 
againft  Henry  VII.  450. 


B. 


Badger,  a  lefs  mifchievous  animal  than 
commonly  thought,  207. 


Badlefmere,  lord,  refufes  Margaret,  Ed- 
ward the  Second's  queen,  entrance  in- 
to his  caftle  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  392. 

Bahar,  608. 

Baliol,  John,  compelled  by  Edward  I.  to 
refign  the  crown  which  he  had  ad^ 
judged  to  him,  and  to  let  him  take 
pofiefiion  of  his  dominions,  385. 

Edward,  comes  over  from  France, 

and  revives  his  father's  claim,  396. 
By  the  connivance  of  the  king  (Ed- 
ward III.)  raifes  and  tranfports  an  ar- 
my into  Scotland,  ibid.  Proves  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  enterprize,  and,  on  his 
doing  homage  to  the  king,  he  marches 
to  his  affiftance,  and  gives  the  Scots 
a  fatal  defeat  at  Hallidown,  ibid.  Is 
crowned  at  Scone,  ibid.  Tired  with 
the  empty  title  of  king,  refigns,  as 
his  father  had  donex  all  his  right  to 
Edward,  ibid.  Lives  and  dies  in 
Yorkshire  a  private  man,  with  a  very 
moderate  penfion  for  his  fubfiftence> 
ibid. 

Bank  of  England,  its  infinite  utility  in. 
many  refpects,  238. 

Bannockbum,  Edward  the  Second  march- 
ing with  a  numerous  army  to  the  re- 
lief of  Sterling  Caftle,  is  defeated 
there  by  Robert  Bruce,   391. 

Barbadoes,  ifland  of,  its  ficuation  defcribed,. 
667.  The  face  of  the  country  agree- 
ably variegated,  ibid.  The  climate  not 
upon  the  whole  dilagreeabie,  ibid.  The 
foil  very  different,  668- 

Barbuda,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  675. 

Barky,  faid  to  have  been  the  firlt  grain, 
introduced  for  the  fuftenance  of  man, 
71.  Its  various  ufes  defcribed,  yt — 
72. 

Bedford,  John  duke  of,  declared  protec- 
tor of  the  realm,  during  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.  421. 

Bees-,  the  fignal  utility  of  them,  145. 
Some  thoughts  on  the  pollibility  of  in- 
creafing  and  improving  the  advantages 
obtained  from  them,  ibid. 

Bengal,  608. 
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Bermudas  iflands,  called  from  John  Ber- 
mudas the  Spaniard,  by  whom  they 
were  firft  dilcovered,  659.  Styled  the 
Summer  Iflands,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century,  as  they  were  plant- 
ed on  the  report  and  recommendation 
of  fir  George  Somers,  wrecked  there 
at  that  time,  659.  Defcription  of 
them,  ibid. 

Bifmutb,  defcription  of  this  mineral,   33. 

Black-cattle,  the  Britifti  iflands  defervedly 
famous  for  them,  166.  Subject  to  fe- 
veral  difeafes,  167.  Liable  to  infec- 
tion, ibid.  Reafons  why  th'ey  are  fo 
foon  killed,  172.  Numerous  advan- 
tages derived  from  them,  exclufive  of 
the  general  one  arifing  from  their 
flefh,  ibid.  1.  From  their  horns,  173. 
2.  From  their  hair,  174.  3.  From 
their  hides,  ibid.  4.  From  their 
finews,  ibid.  5.  From  their  bones, 
ibid.     6.  From  their  tallow,  179. 

Black-lead,  opinions  of  different  authors 


concerning   it, 


37- 


A    Angular   fub- 


ftance,  ibid.  Found  in  feveral  mines 
here,  but  in  trivial  quantities,  ibid. 
Found  only  by  itfelf  in  a  mine  on  Ba-r- 
rowdale,  fix  miles  from  Kefwick,  in- 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  ibid.  Firft 
made  ule  of  to  mark  fheep,  ibid.  Af- 
terwards introduced  into  medicine, 
ibid.  Since  applied  to  many  other 
purpofes,  Ibid.  The  pencils  made  of 
it  ftyled  by  foreigners,  Crayons  a" 'An- 
gleter re,  j8. 
Black-tin,   §g. 

Boadicea,  her  heroic  behaviour,  297. 
Boar,  defcription  of  this  animal,  185. 
Bombay,  ifland  of,  in  many  refpects  a 
place  of  great  importance,  though  of 
very  (mail  extenr,  593.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  town  or  Bombay  conve- 
nient and  pleafant,  ibid.  Its  harbour 
fafe  and  capacious,  594.  The  iflands 
wonderfully  populous,  ibid.  Ceded 
to  king  Charles  II.  by  the  Portuguefe, 
on  his  marrying  the  infanta  Catharine, 
ibid.  Put  into  our  hands  with  greac 
reluctance,    ibid.      Many  interelting 


particulars  relating  to  it  from  his  ma- 
jelly's  relinquifliments,  in  confequence 
of  its  revenues  being  incdequate  to  the 
expence,  594 — 600. 

Bounties,  the  return  of  them,  and  the 
advantages  arifing  from  them  to  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce, 
244. 

Bow-china,  very  much  fuperior,  in  every 
refpedt,  to  the  earthen  ware  which  was 
in  ufe  before  that  attempt  was  made, 
18. 

Brawn,  a  rarity  peculiar  to  this  country, 

187. 

Britain,  the  benefits  and  advantages  de- 
rived to  it  from  the  refidefice  of  the 
Romans  here,  304.  Their  dominion 
attended  with  fome  improvements, 
ibid.  A  iu'ccincT:  account  of  affairs 
here  from  the  time  of  Conltantine  the 
Great,  to  the  emperor  Julian,  30 r. 
Particulars  relating  to  it  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  318.  State  of 
it  at  the  coming  of  Caefar,  475.  And 
after  his  departure,  482.  Its  com- 
mercial interefts  defcribed,  695. 

Britijh  colonies  and  fettlements  in  Ame- 
rica, 634* — 694. 

— forts  and  fettlements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  in  Africa,  624 — 
638. 

fettlements  in  Afia,  5S6. 

territories  in  Europe,   568 — 586. 

trade,  a  comprehenfive  view  of  ic 

in  all  its  branches,  1.  The  nature  and 
ftate  of  our  intercourfe  with  Ruffia, 
696.  2.  Our  trade  with  Sweden,  and 
the  occafion  of  its  decline,  697.  3. 
Our  commerce  with  Norway  and 
Denmark  confidered,  698.  4.  The 
ftate  of  our  traffic  with  the  feveral 
great  cities  in  Germany,  ibid.  5.  The 
nature  of  our  intercourfe  with  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  699.  6.  The 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Provinces  impartially  con- 
fidered, 699,  700.  7.  Our  pall  and 
prefent  intercourfe  with  France  ftated 
in   the   like  manner,    700.      8.   Our 
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commerce  with  Portugal,  in  former 
times  and  at  prefent,  fairly  dated,  701, 
702.  9.  Our  intercourfe  with  feveral 
parts  of  Italy,  with  fome  incidental 
reflections,  702.  10.  Our  trade  to 
the  Levant,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Turkey  company  confidered,  703. 
The  fame  and  reputation  of  thefe  na- 
tions difFufes  by  our  extenfive  com- 
merce through  all  parts  of  the  world, 
704.  Our  commerce  the  great  fource 
of  our  national  wealth,  and  in  many 
reSpects  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional happinefs,  705. 
Britons,  various  accounts  concerning 
them,  290.  Found  by  Julius  Caefar 
with  an  eftablifhed  government  among 
them,  292.  With  a  religion,  ibid. 
With  a  militia,  ibid.  With  a  domes- 
tic trade,  and  foreign  correfpondence, 
295.  The  conftrucYion  of  their  fifhing 
veflels  Angularly  ingenious,  ibid.  They 
adopt  the  cuftoms  and  manners,  and 
fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans, 
29S.  Become  very  ferviceable  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  from  thence  are 
highly  confidered,  299.  Their  diftreSs- 
ful  and  diftracted  ftate  at,  and  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  313  — 

31*  .  ,   . 

Bruce,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  is  con- 
veyed with  his  queen  to  France,  after 
the  battle  at  Hallidown,  and  royally 
entertained  there,  -396.  Returns,  re- 
mounts his  throne,  and,  in  order  to 
make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the 
French,  invades  England  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Edward,  396.  Gives  Signal 
proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage,  but  is 
defeated,  and  taken  prifoner,  ibid. 
Remains  a  long  time  in  that  condition, 
ibid.  His  captivity  does  not  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  ibid.  He  is  releafed 
on  certain  Stipulations,  ibid. 

Brujb  ore,  defcribed,  41. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  the  moil  powerful 
and  popular  of  the  nobility,  437.  The 
prime  confident  of  the  protector  (Ri- 
shard  daks  ©f  Gloucester,),  and.  tee 


chief  inftrument  of  his  ambition,  ibid. 
Accompanies  Richard,  now  king,  to 
Gloucefter,  438.  Takes  leave  of  him, 
and  goes  to  his  caftle  of  Brecknock, 
439.  Raifes  a  great  power  amongft 
the  Welch,  to  join  him  and  his  mal- 
contents in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, ibid.  Is  betrayed  by  a  fervanc 
whom  he  trufted,  and  brought  to  Sa- 
lifbury,  ibid.  Makes  every  ample 
confeffion,  and   is  beheaded,  ibid. 

Burgundy,  duke  of,  gives  a  very  indif- 
ferent reception  to  his  brother-in-law 
the  duke  of  York,  431.  Furnifhes 
him,  though  very  Sparingly,  with 
Ships,  troops,   and  money,  ibid. 

Burnet,  the  introduction  of  it  from  Ame- 
rica merits  our  attention,  132. 


Cabot,  John,  calls  an  ifland  which  he  dis- 
covers,   Terra-Neuf,    or    Newfound-, 
land,   638. 

Cade,  Jack,  an  inSurrection  in  Kent  head- 
ed by  him,  with  difficulty  SupprefFed, 

424- 

Csfar,  Julius,  finds  on  his  arrival  in  Bri- 
tain an  eftablifhed  form  of  government, 
292.  Finds  the  Britons  with  a  religion, 
priefts,  ceremonies,  Sacrifices,  a  nu- 
merous militia,  Strong  towns,  and 
other  places  of  defence,  292,  293.  Ad- 
mits that  the  country  was  divided  in- 
to many  principalities,  475.  Acknow- 
ledges the  Bririfh  militia  to  have  been 
alert,  intrepid,  and  well-trained,  476. 
His  Saying  about  this  country's  being 
without  gold  or  filver  explained,  and. 
(hewn  to  be  deftitute  of  a  good  foun- 
dation, 477. 

Calamine,  found  plentifully  in  Britain, 
34.  Richer  and  of  a  fuperior  quality 
to  any  that  comes  from  abroad,  ibid. 
Defcription  of  it,  ibid.  USed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  great  deficcative,  35.  The 
credit,  if  not  the  value  of  it  railed  by: 
an  ingenious  countryman  of  ours, 
ibid. 

Cak-:Utc>, 
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Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  an  account  of  the 
prefidency  of  Fort  William  there,  607. 
Calves,  though  they  yield  no  profit  living, 
become  very  ferviceable  when  killed, 
178.  Their  fkins  of  ufe  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  fupply  materials  to  a  va- 
riety of  trades,  ibid. 
Canada,  an  account  of  its  fituation,  foil, 

productions,  &c.  640,  641. 
Canutus  the  Dane,  fon  of  Swaine,feizesthe 
whole  kingdom,  355.     Shews  himfelf, 
in  many  refpecls,  worthy  of  his  good 
fortune,    ibid.       Behaves   with   great 
prudence  and  moderation,  ibid.     Ad- 
heres to  the  conftitution,  ibid.     La- 
bours  diligently    to    incorporate    the 
two  kingdoms,  ibid.     Efpoufes  Em- 
ma   the   dowager   of  Ethelred,  ibid. 
Sends  back  a  large  body  of  Danilh 
troops   into  their  own  country  by  her 
advice,  ibid.     Rewards  them  liberally 
for  their  fervices  with  Englifh  money, 
ibid.     Makes  feveral  voyages  into  his 
northern   dominions,  356.      Employs 
his  Saxon  troops  on  feveral  occafions 
fuccefsfully  againft  his  enemies,   ibid. 
Makes  a  journey  to  Rome,  ibid.    Ap- 
pears there  with  great  fplendor,  is  re- 
ceived with  much  relpeft,  and  has  very 
high  honours  paid  to  him    by  foreign 
princes  in   his  paJlage,  ibid.     On  his 
.  return  from  Rome  he  wages  a  fuccefs- 
fui  war  againft  the  Scots,  ibid.     Has 
the  title  of  Great  beftowed  on  him, 
ibid.     Spends  the  laft  years  of  his  life 
in  peace  and  piety,  ibid. 
Carraivays,  where  cultivated,   98. 
Carrots,  an   account  of  them  from  the 
time  that  they  were  brought  amongft 
us  by  the  Flemings,  8j.     The  exten- 
sion and   manner  of  their  cultivation 
for  the  ufe  of  caule,  82,    83. 
Cojfibelan,  appointed  by  the  confederated 
Britons    general    and    commander    in 
chief  of   the  troops  of  the  combined 
kings,  476.     Kills  the  father  of  Man- 
dubratius,  compels    him  to  epic  the 
ifland,  and   reduces   his   fubjects,  the 
Ti'ioobantes,  under  his  dominion,  479. 


Suffers  a  defeat,  ibid.     Makes  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  with  Csefar,  ibid. 

Ceded  ifiands,  an  account  of  them,  677 — 
694. 

Chaloner,  fir  Thomas,  tutor  to  Henry- 
prince  of  Wales,  the  firft  man  who 
brought  alum  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection, 20. 

Charles  I.  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
wool  by  proclamation,  as  a  thing  ge- 
nerally acceptable  to  the  people,  1 55. 
The  methods  employed  by  him  to 
raife  fupplies,  531. 

II.  the  ftate  of  the  revenue  dur- 
ing his  reign,  ^y. 

V.   Britain   called  by  him  the  Gra- 


nary of  the  Weftern  World,    63. 

Chelfea-china,  equal  to  that  of  Drefden, 
or  any  other  foreign  porcelain  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  elegance  of  its  form,  the 
beauty  of  its  paintings,  and  the  fplen- 
dor of  its  colours,   18. 

Chimney-tax,  impoied  by  Edward  III. 
upon  his  fubjecls  in  the  duchy  of 
Aquitain,  to  difcharge  the  pay  of  his 
foldiers,  403. 

China,  the  molt  flourifhing  country  we 
know;  is  indebted  for  at  leaft  one  half 
of  its  confequence  to  the  labour  and 
fkill  employed  in  its  cultivation,   12. 

China-ware,  our  endeavours  to  make  it 
fuccefsful,  18. 

Cinnabar,  the  probability  of  its  being 
met  with  in  England,  if  diligently 
fought,  50. 

Circulation,  the  inexpreffible  eafe  and  be- 
nefit of  it  to  the  public,  238. 

Clarendon,  conftitutions  of,  373. 

Claudius,  the  Roman  emperor,  by  the 
force  and  terror  of  his  arms,  makes 
an  imprefiion  here  which  was,  at  Rome, 
confidered  as  3  conqueft,  296.  In- 
vades Britain  for  the  third  time,  484.. 
Comes  over  in  perlon  with  a  confider- 
able  force,  ibid.  Owes  more  to  his 
clemency  than  to  his  courage,  ibid. 
Draws  feveral  of  the  Britifii  princes  to. 
declare  themlelves  his  allies,  ibid.  Re- 
turns and  leaves   Plautius  to  reduce 
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the  country  already  fubdued  into  the 
form  of  a  province,  ibid. 

Clover,  77. 

Coals,  the  peculiar  bleffing  of  them  to 
Britain,  28.  Different  kinds  of  them 
enumerated,  29.  Not  brought  into 
common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
50.  Then  fold  for  about  feventeen 
millings  a  chaldron,  ibid.  The  in- 
creafing  demand  for  them  fince  that 
time,  ibid.  Known  and  efteemed  in 
foreign  countries,  ibid.  In  a  high 
degree  ufeful  to  the  landed  interefr, 
31.  Greatly  ferviceable  in  the  import- 
ant article  of  population,  32.  Of 
lingular  utility  with  regard  to  the 
increafe  of  our  feamen,  ibid. 

Coafi-tradc,  a  general  reprefentation  of 
the  national  advantages  that  arife  from 
it,  706.  Its  bafis  pointed  out,  707. 
Instrumental  to  national  felicity,  709. 
The  construction  of  coafting  veffels 
affords  employment  and  fubfiftence  to 
multitudes,  ibid.  The  feamen  bred 
by  thofe  veffels  to  be  confidered  as>  a 
national  militia,  711.  The  intercourfe 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  coaft-  trade  of  both,  a  matter  of 
great  confequence,  ibid.  The  con- 
nection between  foreign  commerce  and 
our  coafting-trade,  713. 

Cobalt,  a  mine  of  it  found  in  Cornwall, 

53- 

Colbert,  thecelebratedminifler  of  France, 

makes  the  fettling  of  a  manufacture  of 
wool  one  of  the  firft  objects  of  his  at- 
tention, 156. 

Cole-feed,  a  particular  account  of  it,  92 
to  94. 

Colonies,  the  eftablifhment  of  them  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  an  ob- 
ject of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wifeit  nations  of  ancient  times,  561. 
The  confequence  of  them  with  regard 
to  this  ifland  placed  beyond  difpute 
by  the  evidence  of  facts,  565.  Some 
of  the  moft  fhining  advantages  arifing 
from  them  pointed  out,  566. 


Communications,  the  great  advantages  of 
them,  250.  A  view  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  different  forts  of 
them,  252. 

Conftitution,  Britifh,  the  beft  idea  of  it 
acquired  by  a  view  of  its  progrefs 
from  the  earlieft  times,  288.  Different 
and  contrary  accounts  given  of  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  290. 
A  probable  account  of  the  ftate  of 
things  here  before  the  coming  of  Cse- 
far,  291. 

Copper,  plentifully  found  in  all  the  Bri- 
tifh territories,  44.  Our  mines  of  it 
not  wrought  to  any  purpofe  till  within 
the  prefent  century,  ibid.  Defcription 
of  this  ufeful  metal,  44.  Our  copper- 
mines  wrought  to  a  great  depth,  45. 
An  uncommon  quantity  of  copper 
thrown  up  on  the  opening  of  a  mine 
in  Cornwall,  ibid.  Separation  of  the 
metal  from  the  ore,  a  very  arduous 
and  intricate  undertaking,  ibid.  The 
ufes  of  this  metal  numerous,  ibid.  Its 
various  powers  renders  it  fit  almoft  for 
every  thing  to  which  metal  can  be  ap- 
plied, 46. 

Copperas,  made  in  great  plenty,  and  in 
the  higheft  perfection,  in  this  king- 
dom, from  the  pyrites,  commonly  call- 
ed gold-ftones,  20. 

Corfeu,  that  odious  and  moft  glaring 
badge  of  flavery  taken  off  by  Henry  1. 
368. 

Coriander,  98. 

Cow,  much  praife  due  to  this  very  ufeful 
animal  for  the  fupportof  our  dairies, 
170. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  an  account  of  the  re- 
venue before  his  affuming  the  protec- 
tolfhip,  and  afterwards,  533. 

Cymbeline,  the  Britifh  prince,  thought  to 
have  brought  from  Rome  thofe  artifts 
who  coined  his  money,  which  is  in  a 
more  elegant  ftyle  than  the  Britifh 
coins  of  the  preceding  times,  480. 
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D&tugeld,  a  fubfidy  fo  called,  63. 

Danes,  break  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
870,  like  an  inundation,  harrafs  Ed- 
mund, then  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles, 
and  deftroy  his  country,  330.  Deceive 
him  by  various  infidious  negotiations, 
ibid.  Attack  and  rout  his  forces,  ibid. 
Make  him  prifoner,  ibid.  Put  him  to 
death  with  the  moft  horrid  circum- 
ftances  of  barbarity,  ibid.  Commit 
difmal  ravages,  33-7.  Conflrain  Al- 
fred to  take  fhelter  in  the  fens  of  So- 
merfetfhire,  338.  Are  defeated  by 
him,  339. 

De  Burgh,  Hubert,  difgraced  by  Henry 
III.  379. 

Denmark,  and  Norway,  our  commerce 
with  them  confidered,  698. 

Deer,  the  utility  of  them  pointed  out, 
180  to  183. 

Dominica,  ifland  of,  its  fituation,  foil, 
&c.  defcribed,  682,  683. 

Dogs,  the  excellence  of  them,  not  a  fan- 
ciful,   but  a  real  advantage,  204. 

Drawbacks,  the  utility  of  them  in  many 
cafes,  247.  Efpecially  in  preferving 
our  commodities  and  manufactures 
from  lying  on  our  hands,  in  confe- 
quence  of  duties  impofed  for  the  lup- 
port  of  public  mealures,  ibid. 

Druids,  the  total  deftruction  of  them, 
2$7. 


E. 


Earthen-ware,  the  art  of  making  it  in- 
troduced, or  at  leatt  revived  in  the 
laft  age,  17.  Imported  before  that 
time  from  other  countries,  and  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  ibid.  Different 
kinds  of  it  enumerated,  17  — 19. 

Eajl -Angles,  origin,  fituation,  and  boun- 
daries of  their  kingdom,  329.  The 
converfion  of  that  nuion  to  chriftianity 
and  the  troubles  arifing  from  it,  ibid. 


Declenfion  of  their  power,   till  they 
became  a  province  to  Mercia,  330. 

Eaft  Florida,  defcription  of  it,   655. 

Ecgbeit,  the  eighth  monarch  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, and  the  firft  who  afTumed 
the  title  of  king  of  England,  335. 

Edgar,  furnamed  the  peaceable,  comes 
to  the  crown  of  England,  as  fole  king, 
at  the  age  of  fixteen,  350.  His  cha- 
racter, ibid.  Converts  the  tribute  of 
Wales  into  a  certain  number  of  the 
heads  of  wolves,  and  by  that  commu- 
tation in  a  great  meafure  produces 
the  extirpation  of  them,  ibid.  Treats 
all  the  other  princes  of  the  ifland  with 
equal  kindnefs  and  refpect,  ibid.  En- 
courages a  refort  of  foreigners  to  his 
court,  and  by  fo  doing,  extends  his 
reputation  through  all  Chriftendom, 
ibid.  Makes  a  judicious  divifion  of 
his  naval  force,  ibid.  Makes  a  pro- 
grefs  through  his  dominions,  ibid. 
Attaches  himfelf  to  the  clergy,  ibid. 
His  public  behaviour  as  a  king  exem- 
plary, 351.  Many  of  his  private  vices 
unpardonable,  352-  Dies  in  the  arms 
of  victory,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
ibid. 

Edmund,  fucceeds  his  brother  Ethelftan, 
348.  Difcovers  a  very  martial  and 
active  dilpofition,  ibid.  Is  encourag- 
ed by  the  motions  of  the  Danes  on  all 
fides  round  him  to  difpolTels  them  of 
feveral  great  fortified  towns,  which 
they  had  hitherto  held  in  Mercia,  ibid. 
Fortifies  and  peoples  them  with  Sax- 
ons, ibid.  Enters  into  Northumber- 
land, after  having  received  frefh  pro- 
vocations, and  lubdues  a  great  part 
of  it,  ibid.  Concludes  a  peace  with 
them,  on  the  humble  fubmifflon  or 
their  two  kings,  upon  condition  that 
they  embrace  the  chriftian  religion, 
ibid.  Becomes  fponfor  at  their  bap- 
tifms,  ibid.  Attacks  them,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  apoftacy,  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  and  reduces  the  beft 
part  of  their  dominions,  ibid.     Makes 
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himfelf  matter  of  Cumberland,  ibid. 
Generoufly  bellows  it  on  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scots  conditionally,  ibid. 
Shews  himfelf  to  be  an  able  ftatefman, 
as  well  as  a  valiant  warrior,  349.  Gives 
the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  his  affection  for  his  fub- 
jects,  and  his  regard  for  the  confti- 
tution,  ibid.  Sacrifices  his  life  to  his 
principles,  ibid.  Is  cruelly  murdered, 
ibid. 
Edmund.,  furnamed  Ironfide,  a  gallant  mo- 
narch, 355.  Fights  with  different 
fuccefs,  99.  His  battles  againft  the 
Danes,  ibid.  Comes  to  an  agreement 
with  his  competitor  Canutus,  ibid. 
Dies  fuddenly  in  a  fliort  time  after- 
wards, ibid.  Affirmed  by  fome  to 
have  been  murdered,  ibid. 

Edward,  fucceeds  his  brother  Hardi- 
knute,  357.  Surnamed  the  Ccnfcjfor, 
ibid.  Proves  a  weak  and  fuperltiti- 
ous  prince,  ibid.  Suffers  his  domini- 
ons to  be  injured,  fometimes  by  the 
invafion  of  foreigners,  more  frequently 
by  the  depredations  of  his  own  rebel- 
lious fubjects,  ibid.  Is  laid  to  have 
remitted  the  galling  tax  of  Danegeld, 
and  to  have  framed  a  code  of  laws, 
25 S.  Strongly  prepoffeffed  in  favour 
of  the  Normans,  ibid.  By  that  par- 
tiality, gives  great  dilpleafure  to  the 
nation,  ibid.  Spends  a  large  fum  of 
money  in  bu'lding  the  ftately  ftruc- 
ture  of  Weftminder-Abbey,  which  be- 
comes the  place  of  his  fepulture  foon 
after  its  completion  and  confecration, 
ibid. 

Ed-zvard,  the  Elder,  fon  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  difcovers  great  wifdom  in  builJ- 
ing  new  towns,  345.  Studies  care- 
fully all  the  advantages  of  fituation, 
ibid.  Peoples  them  promifcuoufly 
with  Saxons  and  Danes,  ibid.  Re- 
peoples  and  improves  his  country  by 
this  political  conduct,  and  lb  wins  up- 
on the  Danes  inhabiting  the  territories 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Eaft- Angles, 
that  they  voluntarily  fubmit,  and  own 


him  for  their  monarch,  ibid.  Ren- 
ders the  Danes  in  Northumberland 
tributary  by  force  of  arms,  ibid.  Is 
fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots  and  Welfli, 
ibid.  Aims  to  perfeel  the  regular  el- 
tablifhment  which  his  father  had  wifely 
planned,  ibid.  Cultivates  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  renders  them  known  and 
acceptable  to  his  fubjedts,  ibid.  Reigns 
with  great  reputation  twenty-four 
years,  ibid. 

Edivard,  fon  of  Edgar,  advanced,  when 
but  fourteen,  to  the  throne,  by  the 
credit  of  Dunflan,  352.  Behaves 
very  well  during  his  fliort  reign,  ibid. 
Is  cruelly  murdered,  and,  from  the 
opinion  of  his  innocence  and  virtues, 
ftyled  Edward  the  Martyr,  ibid. 

Edward,  I.  fucceeds  his  father  Henry  III. 
with  all  the  advantages  which  a  prince 
can  poffeis,  383.  Fulfils  the  great 
expectations  railed  in  his  favour,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  by  his  fucceed- 
ing  conduct,  ibid.  Gains,  during  the 
courfe  of  his  reign,  the  character  of  an 
able  and  fuccefsful  general,  a  wife 
ftatefman,  and  a  prudent  legiflator, 
ibid.  Looks  circumfpeclly  into  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  384.  Makes  ne- 
ceffary  difpofitions  for  its  fettlement, 
ibid.  Defeats  Lewellyn,  the  laft  Bri- 
tilh  prince,  in  feveral  engagements, 
ibid.  Is  frequently  involved  in  dil- 
putes  with  France  on  account  of  his 
foreign  dominions,  ibid.  Reaps  no 
advantages  from  them,  ibid.  Is  very 
fuccefsful  againft  the  Scots,  385.  Com- 
pels John  Baliol  to  refign  the  crown 
which  he  had  adjudged  to  him,  ibid. 
Takes  pOTleflion  of  his  dominions, 
ibid.  Reduces  them  a  fecond  time, 
ibid.  Makes  an  expedition  againft 
Robert  Bruce,  ibid.  Dies  in  that  ex- 
pedition, at  a  place  not  far  from  Car- 
lifle,  ibid.     His  character,  385 — 390. 

Edward  II.  comes  to  the  throne  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  390. 
Handfome,  expert  in  his  exerciles, 
and  of  an  open,  generous  turn  of  mind, 
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but  deftitute  of  thofe  qualities  which 
were  particularly  requifitetohis  ftation 
at  that  time,  ibid.  Begins  his  reign 
with  difgracing  a  very  wife  man,  ibid. 
Recalls  Peter  Gavefton,  whom  his  fa- 
ther had  bani flied  for  mifleading  him 
in  his  youth,  ibid.  Intrufts  him  with. 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  when 
he  went  to  France  to  do  homage  to  the 
king,  and  to  marry  his  daughter,  ibid. 
Is  compelled  by  the  nobility  to  fend 
him  again  into  exile,  391.  Softens 
his  banifhment  by  giving  him  an 
honourable  poft  in  Ireland,  ibid. 
Brings  him  back,  and  marries  him  to 
the  fifter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
ibid.  Is  obliged  to  content  in  parlia- 
ment to  a  commiffion,  from  which 
Gavefton  is  excluded,  being  declared, 
on  his  fecond  feritence  of  exile,  a  pub- 
lic enemy  if  he  returned,  ibid.  Affem- 
bles  an  army  in  the  North,  ibid.  Em- 
ploys Gavefton,  privately  returned  to 
him,  in  his  war  againft  Robert  Bruce, 
ibid.  Is  obliged  to  leave  him  with  a 
garrifon  in  Scarbarough,  ibid.  Offend- 
ed as  he  is  at  the  execution  of  Gavef- 
ton, he  is  forced,  on  the  pretended 
fub  million  of  the  barons,  to  pafs  an 
aft  of  indemnity  in  favour  of  them 
and  their  adherents,  ibid.  Marches 
with  a  numerous  army  to  the  relief  of 
Stirling  cattle,  ibid.  Is  defeated  by 
Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockburn,  ibid. 
Infifts  that  the  lords  coming  armed  to 
parliament,  and  procuring  the  banifh- 
ment of  the  Spenlers,  had  violated  the 
Great  Charter,  392.  Plunders  their 
eftates,  ibid.  Collects  a  fmall  force, 
and  refolves  to  chaftize  the  lord  Bad- 
lefmore,  ibid.  Reduces  the  caftle  of 
Leeds,  into  which  his  queen  had  been 
rcfufed  entrance,  ibid.  Marches  weft- 
ward,  finding  his  force  increafe,  and 
humbles  fome  of  the  barons  who  had 
eftates  there,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  ibid.  1'urns  fuddenly  north- 
ward againft  the  earl  of  Lancafter, 
ibid.  Excites  a  general  fpirit  of  dif- 
Yot.  II. 


affection  by  his  fanguinary  proceed- 
ings ibid.  Heightens  it  by  an  uniuc- 
cetsful  expedition  againft  the  Scots, 
ibid.  Declares  the  queen  and  the  ex- 
iles public  enemies,  395.  Endeavours 
by  a  naval  force  to  prevent  their  land- 
ing in  any  parr  of  his  dominion1;,  ibid. 
Is  with  much  folemnity  depoted,  and 
afterwards  molt  barbaroutly  put  to 
death,  394. 
Edward  111.  affumes  the  regal  title  with 
his  father's  confent,  as  he  affured  the 
nation  immediately  afcer  his  father's 
depofuion,  394.  Is  crowned  foon  af- 
terwards, in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  ibid.  Marches  againft  the  Scots, 
on  their  breaking  the  truce,  with  2 
numerous  army,  ibid.  Is  in  the  ut- 
mott  danger  of  being  ftirprifed,  but 
has  <he  good  fortune  to  efcape  unhurt, 
ibid.  Renews  the  negotiation  which 
had  been  before  upon  the  carpet,  and 
confirms  the  articles  of  peace  in  a  par- 
liament held  at  Northampton,  ibid. 
Solemnizes,  at  his  return,  his  marriage 
with  the  princefs  of  Hainault  at  York, 
ibid.  Makes  his  brother  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, ibid.  Goes  over  to  France  to 
do  homage  to  the  king  there  for  his 
foreign  dominions,  ibid.  Goes  in  per- 
fon  to  furprife  the  earls  of  March  and 
Mortimer  in  the  caftle  of  Nottingham, 
395.  Effects  his  dtfign,  but  not  with- 
out bloodfhed,  and  fends  him  from 
thence  prifoner  to  London,  ibid.  De- 
clares that  he  will  for  the  future  ma- 
nage his  own  affairs,  though  turned 
only  of  eighteen,  ibid.  Confines  the 
queen  his  mother  to  a  cattle,  and 
makes  a  reduction  of  her  revenue, 
ibid.  Meditates  a  ftroke  againft  Scot- 
land, ibid.  Does  not  wait  long  for  ar* 
opportunity,  396.  Marches  to  the 
affiftance  of  John  Baliol,  on  his  doing 
homage  to  him,  ibid.  Gives  the  Scots, 
in  conjunction  with  him,  one  of  the 
moft  fatal  defea's  they  had  ever  fuf- 
tained,  ibid.  Makes  feveral  expedi- 
tions for  his  fupporr,  ibid.  Take* 
5  D  Berwick, 
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Berwick,  ibid.     Reduces  the  fouthern 
provinces,    ibid.      Penetrates    farther 
north  than  his  grandfather  had   ever 
done,    ibid.      Releafes    David    Bruce 
from  his  prifon,   upon  certain   condi- 
tions, ibid.     Enters  into   a  war  with 
France,  397.     Is  more  fuccefsful  than 
he    had  been  in  Scotland,   ibid.     Re- 
ceives   many   marks   of  the   king  of 
France's  ill-will,  ibid.     Forms  a  con- 
federacy with  the  emperor,  ibid.  With 
feveral  of  the    princes   in   Germany, 
ibid.     Accepts  the   title  of  vicar  of 
the  empire  to  pleafe  the  former,  and 
affumes  the  title  of  king  of  France  to 
pleafe  the  latter,  ibid.     Sails  with  a 
powerful  fleet  to  join   his  allies,  ibid. 
Gains,  in   perfon,   a  decifive   victory 
over  the   French    and   their  allies  at 
Sluys,  ibid.     Is  furnifhed  by  his  con- 
federates  with  two  numerous  armies, 
ibid.     Performs  little  with  them,  ibid. 
Concludes  a  truce,  ibid.    Carries  over 
a  puiffant   army    into    France,    ibid. 
Spreads  terror  and  defolation  through 
the  moft  fertile  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ibid.     Gains  a  fignal  victory  at  Creci, 
ibid.  Lays  fiege  to  Calais,  398.  Takes 
it,  ibid.     Makes  a  truce  with   Philip, 
ibid.     Treats  John,  king  of  France, 
taken  prifoner  by  his  fon,  the  celebrat- 
ed Black  Prince,  wich  great   kindnels 
and  regard,  399.    Enters  into  a  treaty 
with  him,  ibid.     Is  obliged,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce  concluded  by  his 
fon,  to  renew  the  war,  ibid.  Tranfports 
a   frefh   army   to  France,  ibid.     Ad- 
vances  to   the   gates   of  Paris,    ibid. 
Concludes  a  peace  highly  honourable 
to  himfelf,  ibid.      Lays  afide  the  title 
of  king  of  France,  ibid.     Shews  him- 
felf to  be  a  very  able  and  refined  po- 
litician, 400.     Difcovers  great  parlia- 
mentary knowledge  and  addrefs,  ibid. 
Carries  his  authority,  with  all  his  leem- 
ing  compliances   and   condefcenfions, 
as  high  as  any  of  his  predeceffors,  ibid. 
Cultivates  a  good  correfpondence,  and 
eftablifhes  a  great  character  with  moft 
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of  the  princes  of  Europe,  ibid.     Pro- 
ceeds with  equal  penetration    and  fa- 
gacity  in  moft  of  his  negotiations,  ibid. 
Does  not  always  find  his  expectations 
anfwered,  ibid.     Gradually  diminifhes 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  popes 
in    his   dominions,  401.     Keeps   the 
nobility  firm  to  his   intereft,  by  treat- 
ing them  with  Angular  courtefy,  ibid. 
Inftitutes   the   Order  of  the  Garter, 
ibid.      CareiTes    the    commons,    ibid. 
Is  more  attentive,  and  gives  greater 
encouragement  to  induftry  than  moft 
of  his  predeceffors,  402.     Regulates 
the  herring-fifhery,  ibid.    Grants  con- 
fiderable  privileges  to  feveral  cities  and 
boroughs,   ibid.      Makes   treaties   of 
commerce  with  moft  of  the  great  pow- 
ers in  Christendom,  ibid.  Goes  in  per- 
fon with  the  prince  of  Wales  on  board 
a  fleet,  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to 
his    fubjects    by  the  Spaniards,  ibid. 
Favours     and   protects    foreign   mer- 
chants fettled  here,  or  trading  with  us, 
ibid.     Grants  an  extenfive  charter  to 
merchant   adventurers,  ibid.      Regu- 
lates the  filver  coinage,  ibid.     Patro- 
nizes Englifh  literature  in   the  perfon 
of  Geoffry  Chaucer,  403.     Removes, 
by  law,  that  badge  of  foreign   flavery, 
our  pleading  in  French,  ibid.     Enacts 
many  wife  and  good   laws,  ibid.     Re- 
fumes  the  title  of  king  of  France,  404. 
Endeavours,  by  tranfporting  armies  to 
France,  to  maintain   his   rights,  ibid. 
Goes  over  in  perfon,  ibid.    Is  obliged 
to  confent  to  a  truce,  ibid. 
Edward,   prince,    commonly   called   the 
Black  Prince,  marches  out  of  Guienne 
agatnft  John,   the   French   king,  398. 
Offers  to    bandon    all  his    conquefts, 
ibid.     And   to  conclude   a  truce   for 
feven  years,  ibid.     Rejects  John's  pro- 
pofirions   with   difdain,    ibid.      Makes 
the  beft  preparations   in   his  power  to 
receive  the  enemy,  ibid.     Gains  a  de- 
cifive victory,  399.     Takes   the   king 
prifoner,  ibid.     Treats    him   with    all 
imaginable  refpect  and  courtefy,    con- 
ducts 
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ducts   him   to   Bourdeaux,  and  from 
thence  brings  him   to   England,  ibid. 
Receives  into  his  protection,  during  his 
refidence  at  Bourdeaux,  Peter,   king 
of  Caftile  and   Leon,  403.     Obliged, 
by    the  bafenefs  of  his  behaviour,    to 
impofe  a  chimney-tax  upon  his  fubjects 
in   the  dutchy  of  Acquitain,  to  dis- 
charge the  pay  of  his  foldiers,   ibid. 
Returns  from  Acquitain  in  an  ill  ftate 
of  health,   404.    Dies  not  long  after- 
wards of  a  diftemper  which  he   had, 
through  the  extreme  heats,  contracted 
in  Spain,  ibid. 
Edzvard  IV.  while    duke  of    York,   le- 
vies troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales, 
upon  his  father's  death,  to  ftipport  his 
caufe,  427.      Turns  about  fuddenly 
to  face  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Or- 
mond,    fent  by  the  queen  to  intercept 
him,  ibid.     Routs  them  after  a  fharp 
difpute,  and  refumes   his  progrefs  to- 
wards the  capital,  ibid.  Availing  him- 
felf  of  his  fuccefs,  he  enters  London 
with  his  victorious  army,  428.     Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  alacrity  expreffed 
at  his  appearance,  he  caufes  himfelf  to 
be   proclaimed    king,    ibid.      Is   now 
ftyled    Edward    IV.   ibid.       Marches 
with  all   his  forces   northward  a.qainft 
Henry  and  his  queen,  ibid.     Reaches 
his  enemies    in    the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,    ibid.      Gains   a   complete 
victory   over    them,  ibid.       Makes   a 
triumphant   entry     into   York,     ibid. 
Keeps  his  Eafter  there,   ibid.     Caufes 
the  heads  of  his  father  and  the  earl  of 
Salisbury    to   be    taken    down,     ibid. 
Returns  to  the  palace    of  Sheen,  till 
the  preparations  could  be  finifhed  for 
his  coronation,  ibid.     Is  crowned  with 
great  folemnity,  ibid.      Holds  a   par- 
liament, ibid.     Makes  his  court  to  the 
commons,  ibid.     Turns  his  thoughts 
to  the  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  at 
home   and    abroad,    ibid.       Difcovers 
both   abilities    and    application,    ibid. 
Deviates  from  his  ufual  prudence  by 
an  unfortunate  marriage,  429.     Mar- 


X. 


ries  the   lady   Elizabeth  Gray,    ibid. 
Sets  no  bounds  to  his  liberality  with 
regard  to   her  family,  ibid.     Creates 
her  father  earl  of  Rivers,  ibid.     Mar- 
ries her  brothers  to  the  richeft  heireffes 
of  the  nobility,  ibid.     Shews  a  like 
partiality  for  her  children  by  her   firft 
marriage,   ibid.      Alienates,  by   fuch 
partial  proceedings,  the  affections  of 
many  of  the  nobility  from  him,  ibid. 
Concludes  a  marriage  for  the  princefs 
Margaret  his  filler,   with   Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  ibid.    Gives 
the  nation  by  that    marriage   a  great 
deal  of  pleafure,  ibid.     Inflames  the 
difaffection   which    his   own   marriage 
had  excited,  ibid.     Defeats  a  body  of 
rebels,  ibid.     Narrowly  efcapes  from 
thofe  who  endeavoured   to    feize  him 
at   an   entertainment,   ibid.     Lias  re- 
courfe  to   arms,  and  by    his  activity 
has  fo  much  the  advantage,   that  he 
conftrains  the  duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, and  to  retire  with  their  families 
to  France,  430.     Raifes  forces  to  op- 
pofe  them  on  their  return  to  England, 
ibid.     Orders  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, now  marquis   of  Montacute,   to 
join  him,  ibid.     On  the  notice  of  his 
treacherous   behaviour,   and    on   per- 
ceiving many  of  thole  about  him  weak 
and  wavering,  makes  his  efcape  with 
a  few  faithful  followers  to  Lynn,  ibid 
Embarks  himfelf  and    his   retinue  on 
board   a   few,    and  thofe  fmall  vcfllls, 
431.     In  great  hazard  of  being  taken 
by  the  fhips  of  the  Hanfe  towns,  with 
whom  he  was  then   at  variance,   ibid. 
Arrives  in   a   very  poor  condition   at 
Alemaer  in  Holland,  ibid.     Is  very  in- 
differently received  by   his  brother-in- 
law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ibid.    Is 
furnifhed  by   him    but  fparingly  with 
fhips,  troops,  and  money,  to  return  to 
his  kingdom,  ibid.      Lands    in  Yoik- 
fhire,  ibid.   Is  fo  coldly  received  there, 
that  he  is  forced  to   pretend    he  only 
appeared  there  to  claim  the  ftyle  and 
5  D  2  title 


title  of  duke  of  York,  ibid.     By  this 
addrefs,  he  gains  admittance  intoYork, 
ibid.  Removes  quietly  with  his  forces, 
ibid.      Relumes    his    regal   authority, 
ibid.     Slips  by  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
tacute,  ibid.     Avoids  Warwick,  ibid. 
Arrives  with  his  troops    at  London, 
ibid.     Seizes  on  the  perfon  of  Henry, 
and    fends    him  back  to   the  Tower, 
ibid.    Recruits  his  army,  ibid.    Takes 
the  field  againft  Montacute  and  War- 
wick, ibid.     Engages  them  at  Barnet 
on  Eafter-day,  and  obtains  a  complete 
victory  over  them,  ibid.     Accompa- 
nied by  his  two  brothers,  Clarence  and 
Gbucefter,  he  marches  againft  queen 
Margaret,  432.      Attacks  her   forces 
in  their   entrenchments,  ibid.      With 
no  fmall  difficulty  routs  them  entirely, 
ibid.    Makes   the  queen    and   prince 
prilbners,  ibid.      Caufcs  the  latter  to 
be  cruelly  murdered,    ibid.     Returns 
to  his  capital  in  triumph,  ibid.   Finds 
Henry  dead,  ibid.     Provides   for   the 
ftability  of  his  government,  and  by  the 
good  effects  refuiting  from   ir,  recom- 
mends it  to  his  fubjects,  ibid.     Makes 
lalutary    laws,   ibid.     Encourages  in- 
duftry,    protects     manufactures,     and 
promotes   commerce,  4/3.     Rewards 
thole  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in    his  fervice,   and  is  in   a  particular 
manner  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, ibid.      Indulges  his   natural  dif- 
pofnion  to  magnificence  and  pleafure, 
ibid.     Is  roufed  from  his  quiet  fitua- 
tion,  ibid.  Incited  to  a  war  with  France, 
ibid.     Puts  the  affections   of  his  peo- 
ple to  the  trial  by  requeuing  a  volun- 
tary contribution,  which   he  ftyled  a 
Benevolence,  434.       Carries   over  to 
France  a  numerous  and  well-provided 
army,  ibid.     Finding  himfelf  deceived 
by  his  allies,   he  liftens  to  propofitions 
of  peace,  ibid.      Behaves  generoufiy 
to   his   allies,    ibid.      Returns   home, 
ibid.     Is  met  by  the  principal  citizens 
at  Blackheath,  ibid.  Proceeds  to  Lon- 
don, and   is  received   with   univerfal 
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acclamations,  ibid.  Refumes  his  for- 
mer courfe  of  life,  ibid.  Defrays  the 
expences  of  government  out  of  his 
own  income,  ibid.  Recommends  to 
his  fubjects  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  ibid.  Fixes  an  indelible 
ftain  on  his  character  by  the  fuppofed 
murder  of  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Clarence-,  ibid.  Is  provoked  to  a  war 
with  France  and  Scotland,  435.  Is 
warmly  feconded  by  fiis  nobility,  cler- 
gy, and  commons,  ibid.  Dies  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  conlequence  of 
the  vigilance  with  which  he  purfued 
his  military  preparations,  to  the  gene- 
ral forrow  of  his  fubjects,  ibid. 

Edward  V.  comes  to  the  crown  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age,  436.  Is  cru- 
elly murdered  in  the  Tower,  438. 

Edward  VI.  ftate  of  things  during  his 
reign,  526. 

Egilbert,  or  as  fome  call  him,  Ethelberr, 
exceedingly  diftinguifhed  by  the  gifts 
of  nature,  330.  Very  prudent  in  his 
conduct,  as  well  as  remarkably  comely 
in  his  perfon,  ibid.  Is  invited  to  the 
court  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  under 
colour  of  concluding  a  marriage  with 
his  daughter,  ibid.  Is  there  trcacbe- 
roufly  feized  and  beheaded,  by  the 
orders  of  that  ambitious  monarch, 
ibid. 

Elizabeth,  her  political  conduct  confider- 
ed,  528. 

Ethandune,  Alfred  routs  the  Danes  there, 

338- 

Etheired,  brother  of  Edward  the  Martyr, 

obliged  to  abandon  his  diftrefied  king- 
dom to  Swaine  the  Danifh  king,  354. 
Returns  from  Normandy  on  his  hid- 
den death,  and  is  equally  unfortunate 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
ibid. 
Etbeljlan,  profecutes  the  meafures  of  his 
father  Edward,  347.  Defeats  a  dan- 
gerous conlpiracy  againft  him,  ibid. 
Reigns  afterwards  with  equal  pru- 
dence and  fplendor,  ibid. 
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Feathers,  confkJercd  in  the  light  of  a 
commodity,  by  no  means  deipicable, 

211. 

Fijh,  no  countries  more  commodioufly 
fituated  for  them  than  the  iflands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  216.  Some 
of  our  fifheries  pointed  our,  217,  218. 
No  fpecies  of  natural  induftry  more 
lucrative  than  that  employed  in  them, 

736- 
Flax,  the  many  advantages  derived  from 

the  cultivation  of  it,  90,  91. 

Foreign  exchange,  the  hiftory  of  the 
difficulty  that  occured  in  the  intro- 
duction of  it,  fet  in  its  true  light, 
232 — 254. 

loans,  the  deliverance  of  the  (late 

from  them  due  to  fir  Richard  and  fir 
Thomas  GreiTum,  235. 

Fort  St.  George,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  the  prefidency  of  it,  601 — 
607. 

Fort  U  illiam,  at  Calcutta  in  Bengal,  607 
—615. 

Fort  Marlborough,  near  Bencoolen,  in  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra,  615 — 623. 

Fcjfrfs,  no  countries  in  Europe  abound 
more  with  them  than  the  Britifh  do- 
minions, 15.  Our  foflils,  within  the 
compafs  of  the  two  laft  centuries, 
turned  to  prodigious  advantage,  ibid. 
Various    kinds  of  them  enumerated, 

15— 52- 
France,  itate  of  our  trade  with  it,  700. 

tree  Martin,  the  barren  cow  fo  called  by 
ibme  counuy-people,  170.  Almoft  as 
ftrong,  and  nearly  as  fit  for  labour  as 
the  ox,  ibid.  Proves  afterwards  as 
good  meat,  ibid. 

Fuller's  Earth,  a  rich  as  well  as  real  trea- 
fure  bellowed  upon  us  by  nature,  15. 
Found  in  great  abundance,  of  diile- 
rent  colours,  and  of  various  kinds,  in 
different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  16. 
Juftly  to  be  confidered  as  a  fingular 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  pro- 


ductions, in  companion  with  thofe  in 
the  pofleffion  of  our  neighbours,  ibid. 
Of  very  great  fervice  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  ibid. 


Galgacus,  king  of  the  Caledonians,  to- 
tally defeated  by  Julius  Agricola,  298. 

Gavej/lofi,  Peter,  recalled  from  the  banifh- 
ment,  to  which  Edward  the  Firft  had 
fentenced  him,  by  Edward  the  Second, 

390.  Intruded  with  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  ibid.  Has  fo  great 
a  fhare  in  the  coronation,  that  he  not 
a  little  heightens  the  enmity  which  the 
nobility   had  conceived  againft    him, 

391.  Is  fent  to  Ireland  to  enter  upon 
an  honourable  employment  there,  ibid. 
Acquires  ibme  reputation  in  this  new 
poft,  ibid.  Is  brought  back  by  the 
king,  and  married  to  the  filter  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  ibid.  Is  again 
baniflied,  and  declared  a  public  ene- 
my if  he  returned,  ibid.  Returns  pri- 
vately, and  is  employed  by  the  king 
in  his  war  againft  Robert  Bruce,  ibid. 
Is  left  with  a  garrifon  at  Scarborough, 
ibid.  He  is  ibon  compelled  to  lor- 
render,  and  not  long  afterwards  be- 
headed,  ibid. 

General  Fund,  what,  and  when  eftablifhed, 

556. 
George  I.  (late  of  the  revenue  during  his 

reign,  543- 

II.  a  iuccindt  detail  of  the  princi- 


pal events  in  the  firit  thirteen  years  of 
his  reign,   546. 

Georgia,  defcription  of  this  colony,  654. 

Gibraltar,  the  fortrefs,  town,  and  p^it 
deicribed,  568 — 576- 

Glafs,  a  compofition  of  the  fairs  of  plants, 
and  or"  land,  pebbles,  or  (tone,  re- 
duced to  powder,  27.  The  materials 
of  this  valuable  commodity  found 
throughout  the  Britifh  dominions,  27. 
Incidental  confiderations,  ibid. 

Glendour,  Owen,  lord  of,  rail'es  a  rebel- 
lion in  Wales  3gainlt  Henry  IV.  414. 

Gives 
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Gives  him  much  trouble,  ibid.     Af- 
filed as  prince  of  that  country  by  the 
French,  ibid.     Proves  of  fome  fervice 
to  the  king  by  taking  fir    Edmund 
Mortimer,  and  his  nephew,  the  young 
earl  of  March,  prifoners,  ibid. 
Gleucefier,  Humphrey,  duke  of,  uncle  to 
Henry  VI.  declared  protector  of  the 
realm  in  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  42 1.    Governs  at  home  while 
his  brother  acted  with  great  prudence 
and  fpirit  as  regent  of  France,  ibid. 
Marries  Jaqueline,  heirefs  of  the  houfe 
of  Holland   and   the  Low  Countries, 
already  efpoufed  to  the  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, 422.     Pretends,  in  her  right  to 
thofe   territories,    and   endeavours   to 
gain  poffefGon  of  them  by  force,  ibid. 
Difgufls  and  alarms  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy   by    fuch    proceedings,    ibid. 
Quarrels  with  his  uncle  the  bifliop  of 
V/inchefler,  ibid.     Arrives  in  France 
with  a  fleet  and  forces,  to  the  relief  of 
Calais,  423.      Obliges    the   duke   of 
Burgundy  to  retire  with  fome  difgrace, 
ibid.     Endeavours  all  he  can   to  fup- 
prefs  that  war,  ibid.     Makes  a  folemn 
proteit  again  ft  the  releafernent  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  for  a  large  rar.fom, 
ibid.     Is  arretted,  in   confequence  of 
his  popularity  on    his   coming   to   the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  by  order 
of  the  queen  and  her  party,  ibid.      Is 
foon  afterwards  found  dead,  ibid.   Ge- 
nerally fuppoled  to  have   been  mur- 
dered, ibid. 

Richard,  duke    of,  called   by 


his  brother  Edward  IV.  to  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  his  fon,  436.  Aims  at  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  protector  foon  after 
his  brother's  death,  437.  Refolves 
to  remove  whatever  obftacles  ftiould 
fland  in  his  way,  ib'.d.  Meets  the 
young  king  (Edward  V.)  upon  the 
road,  and  approaches  him  with  all 
the  exterior  marks  of  affection  and 
duty,  ibid.  Immediately  caufes  his 
principal  attendants  and   neareft  rela- 


tions to  be  arretted,  and  fent  prifoners 
into  the  North,  ibid.  Brings  the  young 
king  to  town  with  all  poflible  marks 
of  honour  and  fubmiffion,  ibid.     Pre- 
vails on  the  queen  to  part  with    the 
duke  of  York,  ibid.     Transfers  them 
both    to    the   Tower,  ibid.      Having 
gained  the  colour  of  national  confent, 
he  takes  the  title  of  king,  438.     Re- 
ceives  the    homage  of  the  nobility, 
ibid.     Celebrates  his  coronation,  with 
that  of  his  queen,  with  extraordinary 
fplendor  and  folemnity,  ibid.    Begins 
a   progrefs  through   the   nation,  ibid. 
During  this  progrefS  his  two  nephews 
are  fuppoled  to  have  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered, ibid.     On  his  arrival  at  York, 
he    is  again    inaugurated    with    great 
pomp,  ibid.     Creates  his  only  fon  Ed- 
ward, prince  of  Wales,  ibid.      Ad- 
vances with    a   confiderable   body  of 
men  to  Salifbury,  in  order  to  chafti'e 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  for  his  trea- 
cherous defertion,  439.  Publifhed  a  re- 
ward for  the  apprehending  of  the  duke, 
ibid.     Returns  to  London,   after  hav- 
ing brought  him   to  the   block,  and 
holds  a  parliament,  ibid.     Ratifies  his 
title  to  the  crown,  ibid.     Paffes  many 
good  laws,  ibid.     Enters  into  various 
negotiations  with  foreign  princes,  for 
promoting  the  commerce  of  his  fub- 
jects,    443.      Finds    his    fecurity   ex- 
tremely weakened  by  the  death  of  his 
only  fon   prince  Edward,   ibid.     De- 
clares the  young  earl  of  Lincoln  pre- 
fumptive    heir   of    the    crown,    4.1.  r. 
Meets  the  earl  of  Richmond  near  Bof- 
worth,  and    is  there  flain  in  a  decifive 
battle,  ibid. 

Goat,  a  kind  of  creature  nearly  allied  to 
a  fheep,  162..  The  ancients  more  at- 
tentive to  goats  than  we,  ibid.  Many 
particulars  relating  to  them,  162 — • 
166. 

Gold-coafi,  its  beginning  and  ending 
marked,  630.  Its  great  confequence 
to  Britain,  ibid. 

Gsld-coir^ 
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Cold-coin,  firft  minted  here  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  403. 

Gold-Jlones,  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  in  very  great  perfection,  on  the 
coafts  of  the  lfle  of  Sheppey,  and  elfe- 
where,  20. 

Gothrun,  the  Danifh  king,  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  Alfred,  338.  Is  baptized, 
with  thirty  of  his  principal  nobility, 
ibid.  In  confequence  of  their  bap- 
tifm  the  countries  already  in  his  pof- 
feffion  are  confirmed  to  them,  ibid. 

Grain,  various  kinds  of  it  fpecified,  67 — 

74- 
Granite,  to  be  met  with  in  England,  little 

inferior  to  the  Oriental,  24. 

Grazing,  confidered  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh,  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  at  that  time  the  principal 
land-owners  in  the  kingdom,  as  pre- 
ferable to  tillage,  65. 

Grenada,  Ifland  of,  defcribed,  684 — 
687. 

Grenadines,  iflands  fo  called  in  America, 
defcribed,  687. 


H. 


Hall'ey,  Dr.  his  calculation  with  regard 
to  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,    4. 

Hallidown,  the  Scots  totally  defeated 
there  by  Edward  III.    396. 

Hardiknule,  his  reign  rendered  odious 
by  the  heavy  taxes  that  he  levied  upon 
his  people,  356.  He  caufes  the  city 
of  Worceiler  to  be  facked  and  de- 
ftroyed,  on  the  murder  of  two  of  his 
collectors  by  the  inhabitants  of  it, 
ibid. 

Hare,  the  flefh  of  it  has  been  always  in 
great  efteem,  206. 

Harold,  furnamed  Hare-foot,  raifes  feve- 
ral  heavy  impofuions  on  his  fubjects, 
during  a  fhort  reign  of  four   years, 

the  fon  of  earl  Goodwin,  fteps 

into  the  vacant  throne,   358.     Finds 
himfelf,   very  foon  after  his  acceffion, 


E  X. 

threatened  with  an  invafion  from  Nor' 
mandy,  ibid.  Is  obliged  to  march 
Northward  to  oppofe  his  brother 
Tofty,  359.  Engages  him  at  Strong- 
ford  bridge,  and  gains  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  him,  ibid.  Marches  to  op- 
pofe William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
ibid.  Is  (lain  at  the  decifive  battle  of 
Haftings,  ibid. 

Hemp,  a  mod  ferviceable  plant,  87. 
Rifes  higher  and  ftronger  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  but  is 
finer  and  fairer  in  the  fouthern  coun- 
ties, ibid.  Several  particulars  re- 
lating to  it,  88,   89. 

Henry  I.  furnamed  Bec.uclerck,  crowned 
in  a  few  days  after  his  brother  was 
fhot  in  the  New  Foreft,  367.  Makes 
a  fliew  of  better  temper  than  he  really 
poffeffed,  ibid.  Promifes  great  things 
at  his  coronation,  ibid.  Publifhed, 
with  much  folemnity,  a  charter  of  li- 
berties, and  fome  fay,  a  body  of  fta- 
tutes,  ibid.  This  code  of  laws  is  the 
moft  complete  hitherto  given  by  any 
of  our  Norman  kings,  ibid.  Henry, 
•though  more  fpecious  in  his  behaviour 
than  his  brother,  as  arbitrary  in  his 
nature,  368.  Shews  not  the  leaft  re- 
gard to  the  laws  he  had  framed,  but 
acts  if  they  had  never  been  made,  one 
inftance  only  excepted,  ibid. 

II.  the  firft  king  of  the  houfe  of 

Plantagenet,  372.  Comes  to  the  throne 
with  very  great  advantages,  ibid.  A- 
vails  himfelf  of  them  in  fulfilling  the 
high  expectation  of  his  people,  ibid. 
Makes  the  ufual  promifes  at  his  coro- 
nation, ibid.  In  a  great  meafure,  un- 
like his  predecefibrs,  he  keeps  his 
word,  ibid.  Revives  and  confirms 
his  grandfathers  charter  vt  liberties 
by  one  of  his  own,  ibid.  D  I  1 
the  foreign  mercenaries  brought  over 
by  king  Stephen,  ibid.  Refumes  many 
of  that  king's  grant3  by  which  he  had 
impoverished  the  crown,  ibid.  De- 
prives the  new  earls  he  had  created, 
ibid.  Caufes  a  multitude  of  the  new- 
erected, 
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eredled,  ftyled  in  thofe  days  Adulte- 
rine Caftles,  to  be  demolifhed,  ibid. 
Holds  it  expedient  to  fettle  the  bounds 
between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
powers,  373.  Executes  his  defigns 
with  great  prudence  and  firmnefs  by 
the  Constitutions  at  Clarendon,  ibid. 
Suiters  a  very  humiliating  punifhment 
in  confequence  of  his  quarrel  with 
archbifhop  Becker,  ibid.  Endeavours, 
when  his  foreign  wars  allowed  him 
refpite,  to  give  eafe  and  fecurity  to 
his  fubjefts  by  prudent  and  beneficial 
regulations,  ibid.  Eftablifhes  in  civil 
cafes  another  method  of  trial  than 
that  by  combat,  374.  Inftitutes  iti- 
nerant judges,  ibid.  Obtains  from 
pope  Adrian  IV.  an  Englifhman,  a 
donation  by  his  bull  of  the  ifland  of 
Ireland,   ibid.     Makes  a  conqueft  of 

it,  375- 
Henry  111.  little  more  than  nine  years  of 

age  when  he  was  crowned  at  Glou- 
cefter,  379.  Very  happy  in  his  pro- 
tector -,  by  his  advice,  twice  renews 
the  Great  Charter,  and  brings  a  moft 
dangerous  civil  war  to  a  conclufion, 
ibid.  Renews  again  the  Grand  Charter 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  ibid. 
Grants  at  the  fame  time  the  Charter  of 
the  Forefts,  ibid.  Dilgraces  his  jufti- 
ciary  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent, 
ibid.  Seduced  by  foreign  flatterers, 
and  favourites,  he  fquanders  away  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  ibid.  Brings 
himfelf  and  his  fubjedts,  by  many  im- 
prudent adts,  to  the  loweft  ebb  of  mi- 
fery  and  diftrefs,  ibid.  Is  made  pri- 
foner,  with  his  gallant  fon  prince  Ed- 
ward, by  the  bsrons,  in  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Lewes,  380.  Is  long  detained 
and  treated  with  great  feverity,  ibid. 
Enjoys  quiet  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
long  reign,   ibid. 

IV.  afcended  the  throne  partly  by 

force,  and  partly  by  favour,  413. 
Fixes  the  fucceflion  of  his  fon,  414. 
Degrades  his  coufin,  the  duke  of  Au- 
marie,eldeft  fon  to  the  duke  of  York, 


ibid.     Makes  his  efcape  from  Wind- 
for  on  being  informed  of  a   defign   to 
affaflinate  him,   ibid.     Much  troubled 
by  the  infurreftion  of  Owen,   lord  of 
Glendour,  ibid.     Meets  the  rebellious 
Percys  at  Shrewsbury,  and  totally  de- 
feats  them,   ibid.     Receives  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  into  favour,  ibid. 
Condemns  the  archbifhop  of  York  and 
the  earl   of  Nottingham,   by   a   fum- 
mary  proceeding,  and   puts  them  to 
death,  ibid.     Turns  his  arms  againft 
Owen  Glendour,  but  not  with  great 
fuccefs,  ibid.     Defeats  him,  and  forces 
him  to  fly  for  fhelter  to  the  mountains 
of  his  own  country,  415.     Is  obliged, 
in  confequence   of  his  domeftic  dif- 
turbances,  to  aft  with  foreign  poten- 
tates rather  by  policy  than  prowefs, 
ibid.     Is   brought   to  his  grave  by  a 
flow  and  lingering  difeafe,  416. 
Henry  V.  furnamed  of  Monmouth,   from 
the     place    of     his    birth,    fucceeds 
to   the   crown    in   the   flower   of  his 
youth,  416.     Repairs  his  juvenile  fai- 
lles by  a  fteady  and  manly  repentance, 
ibid.     Difcovers  his  magnanimity  by 
removing  the  corpfe  of  Richard  the 
Second  from  Langley,  andcaufingit 
to  be  interred   with   that  of  his  firft 
queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  agreeably 
to  that  prince's  will,    with   great  fo- 
lemnity,  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  ibid. 
Reftores  the  noble  family  of  Percy  in 
honour   and    eftates,   417.      Shews  a 
difpofition  to  receive  into  his  favour 
all  thofe   who  ftudied  to  deferve  it, 
without  any  diftinftion,    ibid.      Fol- 
lows  his  father's    example  in    giving 
his  countenance  to  the  clergy,  ibid. 
Is    prejudiced     againft    the    Lollards* 
looking  upon  them  as  people  difaffeft- 
ed    to    his    perfon    and     government, 
ibid.     Leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of 
churchmen,  by  whom  they  are  treated 
with  extreme  rigour,  ibid.     Turns  his 
views  entirely   to  a  war  with  France, 
ibid.     Draws  together  a  numerous  ar- 
my,   and  affembles   a   great  fleer,  at 
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■  Southampton,  ibid.  Difcovers  a  deep 
confpiiacy,  which  retards  his  embark- 
ation, ibid.  Orders  the  delinquents 
to  be  executed,  418.  Sails  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility  for  Normandy, 
ibid.  Lays  fiege  to  Harfleur,  41b'. 
Reduces  it,  ibid.  Determines  to  march 
from  thence  through  Picardy  to  Ca- 
lais, ibid.  Stands  in  need  of  all  his 
courage  and  military  fkill  to  difen- 
gage  himielffrom  a  perilous  fituation, 
ibid.  Gains  a  complete  victory  over 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  ibid.  Continues  his  route  to 
Calais  unmolefted,  ibid.  Returns  from 
thence  to  England  with  his  prifoners, 
ibid.  Enters  the  city  of  London  in 
triumph,  ibid.  Sends  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  with  a  great  naval 
force  againft  the  French,  ibid.  Goes 
over  in  perfon  again  to  Normandy 
with  a  royal  fleet  and  army,  and  car- 
ries on  the  war  fuccefsfully,  419.  Is 
declared  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  of 
France,  ibid.  Marries  the  princefs 
Catharine,  ibid.  Brings  his  young 
queen  over  to  England,  ibid.  Calls 
a  parliament,  in  order  to  procure  the 
neceflary  fupplies  of  men  and  money, 
ibid.  Promiles  to  accommodate  all 
things  as  foon  as  poflible,  420.  Re- 
turns to  France  wich  a  great  fleet  and 
army,  with  a  full  intention  of  profe- 
cuting  the  war  with  vigour,  ibid. 
Reftores  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  by 
his  prefence,  ibid.  Reduces  all  the 
ftrong  places  that  held  for  the  Dau- 
phin, ibid.  Exercifes  all  the  functions 
of  fovereignty,  ibid.  Is  called  by  the 
feafon  into  the  field,  but  finding  him- 
felf  very  much  indifpofed,  is  forced 
to  retire  to  Bois  de  Vincennes,  ibid. 
Dies  there,  ibid  His  character,  ibid. 
Henry  VI.  fucceeds  his  father  when  lit- 
tle more  than  eight  months  old,  421. 
In  leis  than  two  months  after  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  France  at  Paris,  ibid. 
The  care  of  his  education  committed 
to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  ibid.  He 
Vol.  II. 


marries  Margaret,  daughter  to  the  ti- 
tular king  of  Sicily,  42  j.  Sends  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  into  exile  for  five 
years,  to  fave  him  from  the  fury  of 
the  people,  424.  On  being  indifpofed, 
he  veils  the  auminiftration  in  the  duke 
of  York,  425.  Recovers  his  health, 
and  refumes  his  authority,  ibid.  Al- 
fembles  an  army,  in  order  to  oppole 
the  duke  of  York,  ibid.  Is  defeated 
by  him  at  St.  Alban's,  ibid.  Wound- 
ed, and  taken  prifoner,  ibid.  Brought 
to  London,  ibid.  Apparently  recon- 
ciled to  the  duke,  426.  Goes  to  Co- 
ventry, and,  in  a  parliament  held  there, 
attaints  him  and  all  his  adherents,  ibid. 
Is  defeated  by  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
Salifbury,  and  March,  and  taken  pri- 
foner, ibid.  Recovers  his  liberty, 
427.  Draws  together  a  numerous  ar- 
my in  the  North,  42S.  Is  totally  de- 
feated, ibid.  Retires  to  Scotland  with 
his  queen  and  fon,  ibid.  Surrenders 
the  important  town  and  caftle  of  Ber- 
wick, to  procure  a  good  reception 
there,  ibid.  Joins  the  queen  in  the 
North,  ibid.  Is  betrayed  and  taken 
prifoner,  ibid.  Sent  up  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  ibid. 
Eroughtout  of  the  Tower,  he  is  again 
acknowledged  as  king,  431.  Isfcized, 
and  fent  back  to  the  Tower,  ibid. 
Cruelly  murdered  there,  432- 
Henry  VII.  ftyled  by  that  title  on  Bof- 
worth  Field,  446.  Has  the  crown, 
which  Richard  the  Third  wore  that 
day,  placed  upon  his  head,  ibid. 
Marches  directly  from  Leicester  to 
London,  ibid.  Proceeds  foon  after- 
wards to  his  coronation,  ibid.  Pub- 
limes  a  general  pardon,  ibid.  M:ar- 
ries  Elizabeth,  the  eldelt  daughter  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  ibid.  Suddenly 
alarmed,  in  his  progrefs  to  York,  with 
the  news  of  two  infurrections,  447. 
AfTembles  haftily  a  fmall  force,  and 
publifhcs  a  general  pardon  to  thole 
who  would  return  to  their  duty,  ibid. 
Defeats  a  body  of  rebels  at  Stoke  in 
5  E  Noiting- 
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Nottinghamfhire,  448.  Takes  Si- 
mons the  prieft,  and  his  pupil  (Lam- 
bert Simnel),  prifoners,  ibid.  Puts 
the  former  into  a  dungeon  for  life, 
ibid.  Makes  the  latter  a  turnfpit  in 
his  kitchen,  ibid.  Continues  his  pro- 
grefs  through  the  North  after  his  vie- 
tory,  449.  Caufes  the  queen,  on  his 
return,  to  be  crowned  with  great 
fplendor,  ibid.  Defpatches  the  earl  of 
Surry  northwards  with  a  fmall  force, 
to-  reftore  quiet  in  thofe  parts,  and 
follows  himfeff  with  an  army,  ibid. 
Traces  out,  with  indefatigable  enqui- 
ries, the  import ures  of  Pcrkin  War- 
beck,  and  with  an  unrelenting  feve- 
rity  deftroys  the  moft  formidable  of 
his  adherents,  451.  Stoops  to  acts 
little  fuited  to  the  majefty  of  a  prince, 
in  providing  for  his  own  fecurity,  and 
that  of  his  family,  453..  Ads  with 
more  temper  and  lenity  with  regard 
to  the  realm  of  Ireland,  ibid.  Acts 
with  firmnefs  and  vigour,  ibid.  Con- 
duces himfelf  in  a  manner  equally  art- 
ful and  cautious,  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land, 454.  With  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  he  acts  with  a  degree  of  cir- 
cumfpection,  which  expofes  his  con- 
duct to  much  cenfure,  455.  Makes 
preparations  for  a  war  with  France, 
457.  Avows  an  intention  of  reviving 
old  claims,  ibid.  Enters  into  very 
proper  alliances  abroad,  ibid.  Raifes 
large  fupplies,  and  draws  together  a 
very  formidable  army  at  home,  ibid. 
Tranfports  his  forces  to  Calais,  ibid. 
Undertakes  the  fiege  of  Bologne,  and 
pu flies  it  on  with  great  vigour,  ibid. 
Enters  into  a  negotiation,  and  con- 
cludes a  treaty,  ibid.  Procures  great 
refpect  to  himfelf  by  his  correfpond- 
ence  with  other  potentates,  and  de- 
rives confiderable  advantages  to  his 
fubjects,  458.  Difcovers  conium- 
mate  fkill  in  his  tranfadlions  with  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries,  459, 


460.     An  account  of  his  character  as 
a  legifhtor,  461 — 468. 

Henry  V11I.  a  prince  of  a  martial  and 
magnanimous  fpirit,  525.  Revives 
the  old  fyftem,  and  places  his  glory 
in  being  fometimes  the  terror,  fome- 
the  umpire  of  contending  princes  on 
the  continent,  ibid.  Often  dreadful 
to  his  friends,  almoft  always  a  dupe 
to  his  allies,  ibid.  Succefsful  againft 
the  French,  and  aga  nft  the  Scots, 
ibid.  Quickly  difllpates  the  immenfe 
mafs  of  money  his  father  had  left  him, 
ibid.  Makes  continual  demands  upoi> 
his  people,  ibid.  Has  frequent  re- 
courfe"  to  his  prerogative,  ibid.  Ven- 
tures on  new  modes  of  exactions,  ibid. 
Does  many  things  in  his  parliaments 
highly  advantageous,  526.  Leaves 
his  fon  a  minor,  an  exhausted  treafury, 
a  debafed  coin,  a  debilitated  kin<*- 
dom,  ibid. 

Herring,  the,  pays  no  fmall  annual  tri- 
bute to  all  the  members  of  the  Bri- 
tith  empire,   218. 

Hop,  introduced  (from  Flanders)  into 
this  country  about  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  8$.  Cultivated  from  that 
time,  and  of  late  years,  with  equal 
alTiduity  and  fuccefs,  ibid.  Particu- 
lars 1  elating  to  it,  80". 

Horfe,  the,  a  gentle,  docile,  noble,  ma» 
jeftic,  and  well-proportioned  animal, 
189.  His  peculiar  excellencies  deter- 
mined by  the  fervices  for  which  he  is 
defigned,  ibid.  Horfes  of  every  kind, 
and  excellent  in  their  respective  kinds, 
bred  in  Britain,  189 — 194.  The  many 
ufes  that  are  made  of  them,. and  many 
advantages  ariting  from  them  candidly 
confidered,   194 — 199. 

Hudfon's  Boy,  derives  its  name  from  a 
bold  and  able  feaman  who  difcovered 
the  ftraits  that  enter  into  this  great 
body  cf  water,  6$6 
it,  £'36>  637. 
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Jamaica,  a  noble  ifkntl,  661.  The 
largcft  which  we  poffefs  in  America, 
ibid.  One  of  the  Great  Antilles,  ibid. 
Particularly  happy  in  its  fituation,  66 1 . 
Particular  delcnption  or  it,  Got — 
666. 

Janes  I.  finds  liimfelf,  very  foon  after  his 
accefiion,  tmbaraiTcd  in  point  of  re- 
venue, 530.  Becomes  profufe,  ibid. 
Receives  no  adequate  rebel  to  his  ne- 
cefluies,  ibid.  Ij  reduced  to  have  re - 
courle  to  monopolies  and  projects, 
ibid.  Attempts  benevolences  and 
loans,  but  with  little  foccefs,  ibid. 
Makes  a  good  treaty  with  France,  ibid. 
A  very  advantageous  one  with  Spain, 
ibid. 

James  II.  fucceeds  to  the  throne  with 
greater  advantages  than  almotl  any 
prince  that  ever  fat  upon  it,  538. 
Finds  the  public  revenue  much  im- 
proved, and  put  into  better  order  than 
it  had  ever  been,  ibid.  Adds  to  this 
theeftablifhedand  ample  income  which 
he  had  peffeffed  as  duke  of  York, 
ibid.  Naturally  a  good  ceconomilt, 
well  acquainted  with  public  affairs, 
and  of  unwearied  application,  he  very 
foon  brings  his  revenue  into  a  flouriih- 
ing  itate,  ibid.  Makes  annually  very 
confidcrable  favings,  ibid.  Is  particu- 
larly careful  in  protecting  the  Eaft 
India  and  African  companies,  ibid. 
Directs  the  navy  himfelf,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  only  of  a  fecretary,  ibid.  Ex- 
cites the  ditaffecVion  of  his  fu ejects  by 
his  bigotry,  and  is  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  dominions,  539. 
Improvements,  national,  artificial  expedi- 
ents, in  order  to  facilitate  the  progrefs 
of  them,  of  infinite  utility,  227.  The 
invention  of  theie,  tho'  difficult,  yet 
it  is  generally  found  to  be  much  lefs 
lb  than  the  bringing  them  into  com- 
mon ufe,  228. 


N  D  E  j, 

fyldnd  trade,  a  fhort  account  of  what  is 
to  be    underftood  by   this  term,    714. 
'!  lie    fettling  of  towns  and  cities  par- 
ticularly attended  to  by  every  govern- 
ment, 715.     The  different  modes  pur- 
fued    by    the   Romans,    Saxons,   and 
Nurn.ar.s,  with  their  effects,  ibid.  The 
means  employed   to  extend  this  com- 
munication by  the  help  of  markets, 
marts,  and  fairs,  716.     Public  events 
by  which  the  extenfion   of  this   home 
trade    was  gradually   promoted,  717'. 
A  farther  detail  of  incidents  that  were 
alio  favourable  to  it,    718.     The  en- 
couragements given,  and   the  liberty 
indulged  to  the  letting  up  of  manufac- 
tures, attended  with  the  moil  advan- 
tageous   confequences,    718.       Many- 
new  circumftances  that  affuted  the  es- 
tablishment  and   perfection  of  inland 
traffic,  719.     The  numerous  national 
benefits  aiilino-  from  them  fetin  a  true 
light,  720.     The  clofe  connection  be- 
tween inland  trade,  the  coafting  navi- 
gation, and  foreign  commerce,  clearly 
explained,  721.     The   advantages  de- 
rived from  them  to  be  probably  aug- 
mented by  inland  canals,   ibid. 
John,  king,   fwears  at  his  coronation,  to 
govern    his   fubjects  with  juftice    and 
equity,  377.   His  firft  actions  fuic  with 
his   promiles,  ibid.      His  perfonal   ill 
conduct   afterwards  rekindles    a  civil 
war,  by  the  fury  of  which  the  greateft 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  ruined, 
ibid.  Is  obliged  by  his  barons  to  grant 
them  the  Great  Charter,  ibid.   Forced 
to  evince  the  fincerity  of  his  intentions 
by  the  furrender  of  feveral  ftrong  caf- 
tles,  378.     Complains  to  the  pope,  to 
whom  he  had   rcfigned  his  crown,  and 
received   it  again  as  his  vaffal,  of  the 
charter  he  had  been  obliged  to  grant, 
ibid.     Brings  over  a  numerous  army 
of  foreign  mercenaries,   on   being   ab- 
folved  from   his   oath,  and    makes    a 
cruel  war  upon  his   barons,   ibid.     Is 
reduced   to  the   utmoft  dillrefs,  ibid. 
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Is,  happily  for  the  nation,  removed  by 
death,  ibid. 

Ireland,  the  excellence  of  its  wool  for 
mod  forts  of  manufactures,  not  to  be 
difputed,  160.  Its  linen  manufac- 
ture extremely  encouraged,  161. 

Irony  the  moft:  ufeful,  and  the  moft  com- 
mon of  all  metals,  plentifully  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  41. 
Our  mines  probably  wrought  firft  by 
the  Romans,  ibid.  Different  appear- 
ances of  this  ore,  ibid.  Particulars 
relating  to  it,  41,  42. 

Italy,  ftate  of  our  trade  with  it,  702. 


K. 


Kent,  the  firft  kingdom  founded  by  the 
Saxons  in  this  ifland  about  the  year 
457,  321.  The  fmalleft  of  the  feven, 
but  pleafant,  fertile,  and  well  fituated, 
ibid.  The  reception  of  conftant  fup- 
plies,  and  frefh  adventurers  from  the 
continent,  facilitated  by  the  many  ex- 
cellent ports  belonging  to  it,  ibid. 


Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  a  country  of 
great  extent,  and  thought  to  be  inha- 
bited by  the  Efquimaux,  6%j.  Its 
fituation,  foil,  and  produce  delcribed, 
ibid. 

Lambert's  blue,  an  earth  in  ufe  with  paint- 
ers, 19 

Lancafier,  John,  duke  of,  uncle  to  Ri- 
chard the  Second,  wifely  concludes  a 
treaty  of  pacification,  41 1. 

Lead,  a  metal  for  which  this  ifland  was 
always  famous,  47.  Our  mines  very 
probably  wrought  by  the  Britons,. cer- 
tainly by  the  Romans,  ibid.  Our 
lead  mines,  in  all  ages,  amongft  the  ac- 
knowledged fources  of  our  national 
wealth,  ibid.  This  metal  very  abun- 
dant in  South  Britain,  North  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  ifles,  ibid. 
The  different  appearances  of  this  ere, 

.    and  its  different  names  inconsequence 


of  thofe  appearances,  ibid.  The  moft 
common  ore,  ibid.  Further  particu- 
lars relating  to  this    valuable    metal, 

47—49- 
Leather,  the  benefits  arifing  from  it  put 

the  capacity  to  the  ftretch,  and  furpafs 
our  powers  of  calculation,  176.  Many 
conveniences  arifing  from  it  enume- 
rated, ibid. 

Lentils,  called  by  the  common  people 
Tills,  affords  excellent  food  both  for 
pigeons  and  calves,  y6.  In  fome 
countries,  therefore,  in  great  requeft, 
ibid. 

Leeward  I/lands,  the,  enumerated  and  de- 
fcribed,   669 — 676. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  between  Henry  the 
Third  and  his  barons,  in  which  he  and 
his  fon  prince  Edward  were  taken  pri^ 
foners,  380. 

Lime,  a  variety  of  it,  and  of  the  beft 
kind,  to  be  found  in  England,  23. 

Liquorice,  a  plant  famous  for  its  medi- 
cinal virtues,  99.  The  cultivation  of 
it  very  profitable,  ibid.  The  culti- 
vation of  it  in  this  country  very  fuc- 
cefsful,  ibid.  Particulars  concerning 
it,  ibid. 

Little  Taunton,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  a  gold 
mine  fuppofed  to  be  found  there  about 
fourfcore  years  ago,  51. 

Luarne,  the  only  vegetable  held  to  be? 
fuperior  in  its  kind  to  Saintfoin,  125. 
A  copious  account  of  it,  125 — 131. 


M. 


Madoc,  prince  of  Wales,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  firlt  difcoverer  of  America,  3  15. 

Madder,  the  hiftory  and  culture  of  ir, 
with  the  emoluments  expedted  from 
thence,  106 — 1 1  4. 

Magna  Charta,  produced  by  the  griev- 
ances arifing  from  the  Norman  con- 
queft,52i. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  the,  raifes  the  fiege  of 
that  place,  422.  Throws  a  great 
dampontheEngli(harms,ibid.  Taken 
by  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
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dy,  ibid.  Delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh,  ibid.  Burnt  as  a  witch 
at  Rouen,  ibid. 

Malines,  Gerard,  his  general  view  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  4. 

Malty  a  very  ufeful,  extenfive,  and  curi- 
ous manufacture,  by  which  multitudes 
are  maintained,  72. 

Manufactories,  objects  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  fuch  as  adminifter  the  af- 
fairs of  this  great  and  opulent  nation, 

734- 
Marble,     Derbyfhire    ftone    entitled    to 
that    appellation,    23.     Different    co- 
loured   marbles,   lome   finely   veined, 
others  fpotted,  in   every   part   of  the 
Britifh  territories,  ibid. 
Margaret,  princefs  of  Anjou,  married  to 
Henry  VI.  423.     With  great  abilities 
and    a    mafculine    fpirit,  governs  the 
king,   ibid.      Her  marriage  difagree- 
able  to  the  people,  ibid.     She  caufes 
the  duke  of  Gloucelter  to  be  arretted, 
ibid.     Gains  a  victory  over  the  duke 
of  York  in  the  North,   427.     Defeats 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  recovers  the 
king's  liberty,  ibid.     Retires  with  the 
king  and   her  fon   to   Scotland,  428. 
Leaves  her  hufband  in  Scotland,  and 
goes    over   to  France   to   Solicit  fuc- 
cours,  ibid.       Returns    from    thence, 
and  excites   a   new   diflurbance  in  the 
North,  where  fhe  is  joined  by  the  king, 
ibid.   Her  forces  routed,  ibid.    Lands 
in  the  welt  with  her  fon,  on  the  very  day 
the  king  was  defeated,  431.     Betakes 
herfclf  to  a  fanctuary,    as   loon   as  fhe 
receives  the  melancholy    news,    ibid. 
Alters  her  refolution,  and  finding  her- 
fclf at  the  head  of  a   conuderable  ar- 
my, takes  the  field,  432.      Is  attacked 
in  her  entrenchments,    entirely  routed 
and  taken  prifoner,  with  her  fon,  ibid. 
Mary,  queen,   obtains  considerable  fup- 
plies  from  parliament,   527.     lias  re- 
courfe  to  loans  and  other  methods  of 
raiiing  money,  not  very  con filtcnt  with 
her.   natural    regard    to  juftice,    ibid. 


The  regulation  of  the  filver   coinage, 
the  belt  thing  done  in  her  reign,  ibid. 
Maryland,  fo  called  in  honour  of  Hen- 
rietta   Maria,    the    confort    of   king 
Charles  the  Firft,  648.     Its  lituation, 
foil,  and  produce  defcribed,  ibid. 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  456. 
Maximus,  commander  of  the  Romans  in 
this  ifland,  on  hearing  that  the  fon  of 
Theodofius  was  declared  general,  is  fo 
much  difgufted,  that  he  lets  up  him- 
felf,  and  affumes  the  purple,  302.  Car- 
ries into  Gaul  a  numerous  and  potent 
army,    compoled    chiefly    of  Britons, 
ibid.      Is  at  firft  fuccefsful,   poffefTes 
himfelf  of  part  of  Germany,  and  fixes 
his  capital   at  Triers,    ibid.     Marches 
into  Italy,  is  there  defeated,  and  flain, 
ibid. 
Mercia,  kingdom   of,    its  converfion   to 
chriftianity,  332.     Hiftory  of  it  to  its 
extinction,  ibid. 
Miners,  Spanifh,  the  mifery  of  their  em- 
ployment, 56. 
Minium,  or  red  lead,  obtained  by  giving 
and  continuing  a  certain  high   degree 
of  heat  to  the  calx  of  lead  in  a  rever- 
batory  furnace,  ibid. 
Minorca,  ifland  of,  a  full  and  particular 

account  of  it,  576 — 586. 
Mona,  the  reduction  of  it  completed  by 

Julius  Agricola,  297- 
Mont  ferret,  one  of  our  Leeward  Illands, 
an   account  of  its  fituation,  foil,  cli- 
mate, produce,    inhabitants,   govern- 
ment, and  commerce,  674. 
Mortimer,  Roger,   created  earl  of  March, 
by  Edward  the  Third,  394.     His  ruin 
projected,     3:95        Surprifed   by    the 
king  himfelf  in  the  caftle  of  Notting- 
ham, ibid.     Sent  prifoner  from  thence 
to  London,  ibid.     Is  condemned,  un- 
heard,   by    his    peers,  ibid.     Hanged 
upon  the  common  gallows,  ibid. 
Mule,  lome  account  of  this  fpurious  ani- 
mal, 202,  2     \ 
Mum,  in  the  compofition  of  this  Jiq;:3r, 
wheat  has  a  considerable  flurr,  I 
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Navigcbk  rivers,  the  great  advantage  of 

them  to  trade,  257- 
Nevis,  one  of"  the  Leeward   iflands,   its 

fituation,  foil,  &c.  delcribed,  67  I  • 
New  England,  its  fituation,  Sic.  delcribed, 

643- 
Newjoundland,  defcription  of  it,  638.   Its 

great    importance    arifing     from     its 

filhery,  639. 

New  Jerfey,  its  fituation,  &c.  delcribed, 
645. 

New  2~o>k,  its  fituation,  &c.  defenbed, 
644. 

Normans,  the  methods  employed  by  them 
in  raifmg  the  revenue  very  complex, 
512. 

North  Carolina,  its  fituation,  &c.  defcrib- 
ed,  651. 

Northumberland,  defcription  of  it,  327. 
Obliged  to  become  a  province  to  the 
Well  Saxons,  328. 

,  John,   earl    of,  created 

marquis  of  Montacute  by  Edward 
IV.  ordered  to  join  him  in  the 
North,  .430.  Obeys  his  orders  in  ap- 
pearance, but  really  intends,  upon  the 
junction  of  their  forces,  to  feize  his 
perfon,  ibid.  Is  defeated  by  him,  and 
(lain,  431. 

Nova  Scotia,  its  fituation,  &c.  defcribed, 
641. 


horfes,  ibid.  Very  much  ufed  for  the 
fatting  of  poultry,  and  other  animals, 
74.  More  particulars  relating  to  them, 
ibid. 

Ochres,  yellow  and  red,  to  be  met  with 
in  great  abundance  in  our  iflands,  iq. 

Offa's  Dike,  a  ftupendous  entrenchment, 

314- 

OriJ/a,  province  of,  its  fituation  defcrib- 
ed, 608. 

Ofwy,  king  of  Northumberland,  gains 
a  complete  victory  over  Penda,  firft 
king  of  Mercia,  332. 

Otter,  the,  of  a  different  fpecies  from  the 
beaver,  though  there  is,  in  many  re- 
fpects,  a  rei'emblance  between  them, 
208.  The  principal  difference  between 
them  pointed  out,  ibid.  Obfervations 
on  the  flefh  and  fkins  of  both  thefe  ani- 
mals, 209. 

Oxen,  fitteft  for  ploughing  in  a  deep, 
heavy,  or  clayey  foil,  169.  Do. not 
fo  well  on  gravel,  ibid.  Still  worfe 
on  chalk,  ibid.  Cheaper  than  horfes 
in  many  refpects,  particularly  in  their 
food,  ibid.  Still  more  in  their  fhoes 
and  harnefs,  ibid.  Lefs  fubject  to,  and 
confequently  lefs  expenfive,  from  their 
difeafes,  ibid.  Additional  confider- 
ations  in  their  favour,  ibid.  The 
queftion  whether  horfes  or  oxen  are 
the  fitteft  for  ploughing,  an  object  of 
difcuffion  in  the  days  of  Fitzherbert, 
170. 


O. 


Oats,  diftinguifhed  commonly  from  their 
colours,  73.  Cultivated  throughout 
all  the  Britifh  iflands  as  a  very  ulcful 
and  profitable  grain,  ibid.  This  grain 
(till  ufed  in  making  bread  in  Wales, 
over  the  greatefl  part  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  ibid.  A  ne- 
ceffary  and  falubrious  article  both  in 
food  and  -phyfic,  ibid.  The  principal 
confumption  of  oats  for  the  feeding  of 


P. 


Par/ley,  the  fowing  it  in  our  fields  tried 
with  fuccefs,  84. 

Par/nips,  reflections  on  the  cultivation 
of  them,  84. 

Paulinus,  Suetonius,  a  Roman  general,  go- 
verning here  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
refolves  to  extirpate  the  Druids,  297. 
Marches  to  attack  their  great  fanc"tuary 
of  Mona,  or  Anglefey,   ibid. 

Peofe, 
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Peafe,  the  different  forts  of  them,  their 
ufes,  and  the  fingular  advantages  arif- 
ing  from  them,  75. 
Penda,  firft  fovereign  of  Mercia,  a  tur- 
bulent monarch,  331.  Breaks  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  almoft  all  his  neigh- 
bours, ibid.  Calls  in  the  Brjtons  to 
his  affutance,  ibid.  Sheds  more  Saxon 
blood  than  had  been  hitherto  fpilt  in 
all  their  intelline  quarrels,  ibid.  Kills 
two  kings  of  Northumberland,  ibid. 
Kills  three  kings  of  the  Fait  Angles, 
ibid.  Compels  Kenwell,  king  of  the 
Welt  Saxons,  to  quit  his  dominions, 
ibid.  Slain,  with  mod  of  the  princes 
of  his  family,  and  a  multitude  of  his 
fubjects,  in  a  battle  fought  by  Olwy, 
king  or  Northumberland,  332. 
Penjylvania,  its   fituation,  foil,  &c.  de- 

fcribed,  646. 
Percy,    fir  Henry,    diftinguifhed    by    the 
name  of  Hotfpur,  flain    in    a    battle 
fought  againft  Henry  the  Fourth  near 
Shrew fbury,  414. 
Petition  of  Right,  by  what  produced,  531. 
Philip   de  Valois,     king    of   France,    by 
many   marks  of  his   ill   will,   induces 
Edward  the  Third  to  form  a  confede- 
racy with  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia,   many   of   the    princes    on   the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  the  great  cities  of 
Flanders,  397.    Wifely  declines  a  bat- 
tle wirh  the  king   of  England,    ibid. 
Alters  his  conduit  on  Edward's  retreat, 
and,  confiding  in  his  numbers,  attacks 
his  forces  at  Creci  in  Normandy,  ibid. 
Is  there  with  great  lofs  totally  defeat- 
ed,  collects   again  a    fuperior  army, 
398.  Makes  a  truce  with  Edward, ibid. 
Pig,  of  lead,  explanation  of  it,  48. 
Plants,  different  kinds  of  them  cultivat- 
ed in  England,  enumerated,  85 — 125. 
Political  reflections  on  the  certainty  and 
utility  of  fome   general    computations 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
u.     On  the  true  character   of  a  coun- 
try. 12.     On  the   increafed  value  of 


the   bleffings  of    nature,   by   the   im- 
provements of  art,  13.     On  our  fuc- 
cefs    in    making    eai  then- ware,    18  — 
22.      Farther  remarks   on   our  lubter- 
ranean  riches,  25    On  the  advantages 
we  derive  from  the  various  falts  made 
in    almolt   every   part  of   Britain,  26. 
On    our  glafs     manufacture,    27,   28. 
On  the  riches  we  draw  from  our  coal 
pits,  30 — 32.  On  our  black  lead  mines, 
37,  38.     On  the  various  ufes  of   tin, 
40.     On  the  value  of  the  lead  railed 
from  our  mines,  49.     On  a  review  of 
our  toflils,  53.     On   our  metals   and 
minerals,  53 — 57.     On  the  excellence 
of  oar  foil  and   climate,  59,60      On 
the  great  confequence   of   wheat,    68, 
6g.     On  the  conlumption  of  rye,  70, 
71.     On  the  management  of  oats,  74. 
On  the  cultivation  of  corn  lands,   76. 
On  the  turnep-culture,   79,   80.     On 
the  encouragement  given  to  facilitate 
the   culture  of   parfnips   and   parfley,. 
84,  85.     On  our  hop  plantations,  86. 
On  our   hemp  manufactory,   89      On 
the  cultivation   of  flax,   91.     On  the 
profit   refuhing  from   the    culture   of 
lafTron,  103.     On  the  emoluments  ex- 
pected from  the  cultivation  of  madder, 
107  — 110.       On    the    profits    arifing 
from  the  culture  of  weld,   or    dyer's 
weed,  114.     On   the  benefits   attend- 
ing the  cultivation  of  woad,  119.     On 
the  different  ftate  of  our  meadows   in 
pad    and   preicnt    times,    12b — 122. 
On    the  cultivation    of   lucerne,    the 
medica   of  the    ancients,    126 — 130. 
On    the    introduction   of  burner  into 
this  kingdom.  132,  133.    On  a  review 
of  our  national  improvements  in  agri- 
culture,   133 — 136.     On   the  modern- 
manner  of  laying  out  grounds,    136, 
137.     On  the  complaint   with   regard 
to  the  decay  of  timber,  both  in  Britain 
and     Ireland,     138 — 141.        Supple- 
mental remarks,   J42 — 144.     On  the 
happy  diltribution  of  Jcrviceable  ani- 
mals- 
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-rails  of  various  kinds  in  thele  illands, 
146.    On  the  advantages  derived  from 
fheep,   149 — 150.     On  the  great  im- 
portance  of  their    wool,     1 50  —160. 
On  the  linen  manufacture  in   Ireland, 
[61.     On  the  produce  of  the  dairies 
in  South  Britain,  172.     On  the  bene- 
fits and  convenience  with  which  black 
cattle  fupply  us,    173 — 177.     On  the 
benefits  which  we  enjoy   from  calves, 
178.     On   the   profits    annexed   to   a 
confumption  of  tallow,  179.     On  the 
advantages  accruing  from   deer,    182. 
On  the  emoluments  arising  from  fwine, 
184 — 188.     On  the  many  advantages 
for  which  we   are   indebted  to  horles, 
191 — 200.     On  the  utility  of  mules, 
203    On  the  advantage  we  enjoy  from 
the   general   excellence   of  our   dogs, 
204,  205.   On  our  fur  and  peltry  trade, 
209.       On    the    management   of   our 
poultry,  210 — 214.     On  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  214 — 216.  On  fifheries, 
217 — 221.     On    the    importation    of 
ufeful  animals,  221 — 223.     On  a  ge- 
neral  view   of  our  commodities   and 
manufactures,  223 — 225.     On  the  in- 
finite utility  of  artificial  expedients  to 
facilitate  the  progrefs  of  national  im- 
provements, 225 — 228.     On   the   al- 
teration of  our  tenures,  230.     On  the 
establishment  of  private  property   in 
full  Security,  251.    On  the  regulation 
of  the  interest  of  money,  233 — 236. 
On  the  great  advantages  arifing  from 
circulation,  and  on  the  objections  fram- 
ed a  gain  ft  it,  238 — 243.     On  the  na- 
ture of  bounties,  and  the  advantages 
arifing  from  them  to  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce,  245,   246. 
On  the  ufefulnefs  of  drawback?,    247 
— 249.     On  the  commodioufnefs  of 
various  communications   between  fe- 
veral  parts  of  a  country,   250 — 254. 
On  the  convenicncy  of  public  ports, 
254 — 23d.     On  the  advantages  accru- 
ing to  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  landed 


intereft,  from    our    navigable  rivers, 
257 — 261.     On   feme    late   improve- 
ments with  regard   to   inland    naviga- 
tion, 262 — 271.     On  the  benefits  en- 
joyed by  the  community,    from  a  fin- 
gular    attention    to    particular    lands, 
272 — 279.     On  the  readinefs  of  the 
legislature  to  Support  every  fpecies  of 
improvement,     280 — 282.      On    our 
prefent   national   fituation,  285,  286, 
On  the  beft  way  of  attaining  a  clear 
idea  of  the   Britifh  constitution,   289. 
On    the   original   inhabitants   of    this 
ifland,  and  the  State  of  things  in   it  at 
the  coming  of  Caefar,  290 — 296.    On 
the    Roman   government    in    Britain, 
304 — 307.     On    the  divifion   of    the 
Briulh  dominions  under  feveral  princes 
*  and    lords,    315.      On   the   irrefiltible 
influence  of  the  Druids,  316.     On  a 
review  of  the  Saxon  Sovereignties,  333 
—  335.       On   the  fyftem    of  govern- 
ment adopted    by    Alfred,   344.     On 
the  fituation  of  the  people  of  England 
under  their  Norman  kings,  369 — 372. 
On  fome  of  the    laws  enacted  in   the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  403.    On 
the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  .405 
■ — 410.     On  the  ftate  of  thefe  king- 
doms during  the  courfe   of  one  hun- 
dred and   fix  years,  441 — 445.     On 
the  character  of  Henry  the  Seventh  as 
a  legislator,  460 — 470.     On    the    ne- 
ceffity  of  a  revenue  for  the  fupport  of 
every    administration,  473.      On   the 
regulation  of  a  revenue,  474.    On  the 
policy   of   the  ancient  Britons,    48 1  • 
On  the  political  conduct  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  confequence  of  their  military 
Succeffes,  486 — 496.    On  the  thriving 
condition  of  Britain  under  their  do- 
minion, 496 — 499.     On  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Saxons  to  agriculture,  500, 

501.  On  their  attention   to  maritime 
affairs,    ibid.     On   their   constitution, 

502.  On  their  military  arrangements, 

503.  On  the  revenue  of  the  Saxon 

kings, 
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kings,  from  lands  affigned  them,  504. 
From  penal  ftatutes,  505.  From  tolls, 
Juries,  &c.  506.     From  a  correfpon- 
dev.ce  with  foreign    ftates,  507.     On 
the  different  branches   of  the  Saxon 
revenue,  508 — 510.     On  the  methods 
employed  in  railing  the  revenue  un- 
der the  Normans,  519.     On   the  vio- 
lent paflion  the  Norman    kings   had 
for  hunting,  520.      On  the  different 
branchesof  the  revenue,  from  the  reign 
of  king  John    to   the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,   521 — 533.     On  the  con- 
nection between  the  public   revenue, 
and   the    condition    of   this    country, 
through    a    long  feries  of  ages,  534, 
51,5.     On   the    fituation   of  affairs  at 
the   acceflion  of  Charles  the  Second, 
536,  ^37.     On  the  ftate  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second, 
539.     Of  king  William,    540,   541. 
Or  queen  Anne,  542.  Of  king  George 
!•  543—545-     Qt  George  II.  546— 
551.     On   the  ftate  of  affairs  at   the 
acceflion  of  George  III.  552.    On  the 
exact  correfpondence  between  the  pub- 
lic income,  and  the  improved  ftate  of 
Great   Britain,  $$■$.     On  the  origin, 
mode  of  increafing,  and  immenie  ac- 
cumulation of  our  public  debt,   554 
— 558.   On  the  fubftantial  advantages 
and   bleflings   arifing   from    induftry, 
559.     On  the  general  utility  of  colo- 
nics,   561 — 564.     On   the   particular 
importance  of   them    to    the    Britifh 
iflands,  565 — 567.     On  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,    573  - 
— 576.      On    the   benefits   arifing  to 
Great   Britain    from  the  pofleliion   of 
Minorca,   584,  585.     On   the  advan- 
tages uh;ch  we  derive  from  the  ifiar.d 
of  St.  Helena,  59  r.  On  t:  e  prefidency 
of  Bombay  on  the  coaft   of  Malabar, 
599,  600.     On  the  prefidency  of  fort 
St.  George  on  the  coalt  of  Choroman- 
del,  6^6.     On  the  prefidency  of  fort 


Williarp,  at  Calcutta  in  Bengal,  613, 
614.  On  the  prefidency  of  fort  Marl- 
borough, near  Bencoolen  in  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra,  617 — 622.  On  the  Bri- 
tiih  fort1  and  fettlements  for  the  pro- 
tection or  commerce  in  Africa,  63  r — ■ 
633.  On  the  Britifh  colonies  and  fet- 
tlements in  America,  634,  635,  650. 
On  the  fouthern  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  660.  On 
the  ceded  iflands,  692,  693,  694.  On 
our  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  696 
■ — 705.     On  the  coafting  trade,  706 — 

711.  On  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  711,  712.  On 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  trade 
to  Guernfey,  Jerley,  Man,  the  Weft- 
ern,    Orkney,    and    Shetland    iflands, 

712.  On  the  nature  and  importance 
of  inland  trade,  714 — 722.  Further 
obfervations  on  the  advantages  arifing 
from  inland  and  foreign  trade,  723 — 

Poor,  propofals  for  diminifhing  the  bur- 
den occafioned  by  them,  739. 

Porphyry,  to  be  met  with  in  England, 
little  inferior  to  the  Oriental,  24. 

Portugal,  the  ftate  of  our  trade  with,  it, 
701. 

Potatoes,  a  fuccinct  account  of  the  excen- 
five  culture  of  them,  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  them,  94 — 96. 

Poundage,  rile  and  benefit  of  ;t,  523. 

Property,  the  great  mark  of  diliinftion 
between  lavages  and  people  living  to- 
gether, ^3. 

Public  debt,  the  nature  and  copr"-Hiences 
of  it  truly  ftated,  and  impaitially 
confidered,  585. 

po/ls,  the   conveniency  of  them 

greatly  extended,  254. 

Pu!hck's-hill,    in    Bcdtordfnire,    a    gold 
mine  fuppofed  to  be  found  there  about 
fourlcore  years  ago,  51. 
Pulfe,  different  kinds  of  it  fpecified,  75 
—84. 
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Safflower,  originally  an  Egyptian  plant, 
an  account  of  ir,   i  n. 

Saffron,  that  raifed  here,  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  be  fuperior  in  its  medicinal 
qualities  to  any  that  is  produced  elfe- 
where,  101.  Particulars  relating  to 
it,  ibid. 

Saintfoin,  a  particular  account  of  this 
vegetable,   123,  124. 

Salts,  almoft  all  kinds  of  them  made  in 
Britain,  25.  Confiderations  on  the 
utility  of  fait,  ibid. 

Saxons,    the    hiftory    of    them,    though 
clearer  than  that  of  the  Britons,  yet 
not   altogether  free  from  obfcuritics, 
318.      Some    particulars    relative   to 
them  before  their  coming  hither,  319, 
320-     Brought  over   by  Hengilt  and 
Horfa,  320.     The  title   of  Monarch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  what  it  implied, 
and  whence  it  rofe,  321.     Kent,  the 
firlt  kingdom  founded  by  the  Saxons, 
ibid.     The  fituation,  fize,  and  boun- 
daries of  the  territories  of  the  South 
Saxons,  323.    The  origin,  extent,  and 
limits  of  the  Weft  Saxon  kingdom, 
325.     A  fliort  defcription  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Eaft  Saxons,   326.     The 
hiftory   of  this   little  ftate   to  its   ex- 
tinction, ibid.     Origin,  fituation,  and 
boundaries  of  the  Eaft  Angles,   329. 
Declenfion  of  this  power  till  they  be- 
come a  province  to  Mercia,  330.  The 
hiftory  of  the  Saxon  government,  and 
of  the  revolutions  in  Britain,  from  the 
death  of  Edmund  the  Martyr,  to  the 
Norman  conqueft,  331 — 359. 
Senegal,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  628. 
Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  arrives  in 
.  Britain,    300.      Affumes   the   title  of 
Britannicus  Maximus,  ibid.     Dies  at 
York,  ibid. 
Sigibert,  reftores  and  re-eftablifhes  Chrif- 
tianity  amongft  the  Eaft  Angles,  329. 


Silver  coinage  regulated  by  Edward  III. 
402. 

Silver  mines,  none,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  in 
England,  though  filver  ore  has  been 
produced  in  our  mines,  50. 

Simons,  Richard,  an  Oxford  prieft,  in- 
ftrudb  a  young  man  (Lambert  Sim- 
nel)  to  perfonate  a  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  York,  448.  Meets  with  all  the 
fuccefs  he  could  wifh  in  the  docility 
and  circumfpecl  behaviour  of  his  pu- 
pil, ibid.  Goes  privately  to  Ireland 
with  him,  ibid.  Lands  in  Lancafliire 
with  German  troops  furniftied  by  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  ibid.  Is  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  and 
and  thruft  into  a  dungeon  for  life,  ibid. 

Sinking  fund,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  it 
reprefented,  55J.  Its  utility  explained 
and  eftablifhed,  ibid. 

Slates,  plenty  of  them  in  England,  ele- 
gant and  fubltantial,   23. 

Smalt,  the  making  of  it,  36. 

Somers,  fir  George,  wrecked  near  Bermu- 
das Ifland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 

*  DO 

century,  659.  Thole  iflands  called 
Summer  Iflands,  from  their  being 
planted  on  his  report  and  recommen- 
dation, ibid. 

South  Carolina,  one  of  the  fineft  and 
moft  fruitful  countries  in  America, 
653.     Defcription  of  it,  ibid. 

Sea  fcheme,  a  relation  of  its  origin 

and  iffue,  544. 

Spain,  definitive  treaty  with,  549. 

Sptlter,    fome   account  of  this   mineral, 

35- 
Spencers,  the,  father  and  fon,   favourites 

of  Edward  11.  hated  by  the  great 
lords,  though  they  had  originally 
placed  them  about  him,  392.  Banifh- 
ed,  in  confcquence  of  their  violent 
proceedings  ibid.  Return  in  a  fhort 
time  from  exile,  ibid. 
St.  Albans,  king  Henry  the  Sixth  de- 
feated there  by  the  duke  of  York, 
425. 

St.  Cbrif- 
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St.  Chrijlopher's,  one  of  the  Leeward  If- 
lands,  defcription  of  it,  669. 

St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  ceded  iflands,  de- 
fcribed,  680. 

Steel,    an   account    of  its  manufacture, 

43-        . 
Stephen,  king,  breaks  all  his  coronation 

promiles,    368.     Brings  a    numerous 

train  of    miferies    upon  his  fubjeds, 

369—371. 
Stones,   various  kinds  of  them  defcribed, 

22,  23. 
Strangford    Bridge,    a   complete    victory 

gained  there  by  Harold,  359. 
Swine,  particular  account  of  them,  183, 

184.       The-advantages  arifing   from 

them  enumerated,  187,  188. 
Sweden,  the  ftate  of  our   trade  with  it, 

6^7. 


Tallow,  its  extenfive  utility,   179. 

¥empl:man,  Mr.  the  extent  of  territory 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
according  to  his  calculations,  16. 

Tenures,  the  legal  difiblution  of  the  old 
ones,  the  great  bafis  of  modern  im- 
provement, 2  2Q. 

TerreVerte,   19. 

Theodofius,  father  of  the  emperor  of  the 
fame  name,  arrives  in  Britain,  and 
following  the  example  of  Agricola, 
gains  great  reputation,   301. 

Tiles,  a  vrry  ancient  manufacture  in  this 
country,  16. 

Tin,  its  various  ufes  defcribed,   40. 

Tonnage,  rile  and  nature  of  it.  5:3. 

Tobago,  one  of  the  ceded  iflands,  de- 
fcribed, 689. 

Tojly,  brother  to  Harold,  having  been  ba- 
nifbed  by  Edward  theConfeflor,  returns 
with  a  piratical  fquadron,  harrailes 
the  coafts  on  the  weft  and  fouth  fides 
of  the  ifland,  359.  Sails  to  the  North, 
lands  his  forces,  and  endeavours  to 
repoffefs  himfelf  of  Northumberland, 
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ibid.  Compelled  to  put  to  fea  again, 
ibid.  Arrives  in  Norway,  and  per- 
fuades  the  king  to  join  him  with  a 
large  fleer,  ibid.  Enters  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  lands  a  numerous  army,  ibid. 
Is  defeated  by  his  brother,  and  flain, 
ibid. 
Turneps,  79. 


V. 


Verdcgrife,  our  having  neglected  hither- 
to the  making  of  it  here,  matter  ot 
amazement,  46. 

Vefpafian,  the  emperor,  fends  Julius  Agri- 
cola  into  Britain  with  a  powerful  ar- 
my, 297. 

Vetches,  their  ufe,  75. 

Vitriol,  made  in  great  plenty  and  in 
high  perfection  here,  20. 

Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  unable 
to  refift  his  enemies,  and  afraid  at  the 
fame  time  to  truft  his  own  fubjedts, 
has  recourfe  to  the  Saxons  for  affift- 
ance,  308. 


W. 


Warbeck,  Perkin,  arrives  in  Ireland,  and 
flylcs  himfelf  duke  of  York,  450. 
Is  received  as  the  duke  by  many,  and 
by  fome  perlbns  of  diftinction,  ibid. 
Is  invited  from  thence  by  the  French 
king,  Charles  VIII.  ibid.  Meets  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  fuppofed 
rank  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  ibid.  Re- 
tires to  the  court  of  Margaret,  du- 
chefs  of  Burgundy,  ibid.  Is  acknow- 
ledged by  her  as  her  nephew,  ibid. 
Has  a  guard  afligned  him,  ibid.  Puts 
to  lea  with  a  few  hundred  men,  451. 
Anchors  with  his  fmall  fleet  in  the 
Downs,  hoping  to  fee  the  people  in- 
Kent  rife  in  his  favour,  ibid.  Is  great- 
ly miftaken,  and  narrowly  efcapes 
being  fui'prifed,  ibid.  Sails  from 
thence  again  to  Ireland,  ibid.     From 
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ihence  paffes  over   to  Scotland,  ibid. 
Is  received  by  James  the  Fourth  with 
much    courtefy    and   kindnefs,    ibid. 
Marries  the  lady   Katharine   Gordon, 
related  to   that  monarch,   ibid..     En- 
ters into  England  with  a  Scottifh  ar- 
my, and  publishes  a  manifefto  againft 
Henry,    couched    in     very    plaufible 
terms,  452.     Meets  with  little  or  no 
fupport  in   this  expedition,   ibid.     Is 
obliged  to  retire  again  into  Ireland, 
ibid.     Is  lb  well   received   there,  that 
he  lays  fiege  to  Waterford,   ibid.     Is 
repulfed   from   thence,  ibid.     Invited 
by   the    Cornifh,    ibid.       Accepts   of 
their  invitation,  and  with  a  few  of  his 
followers  croiTcs  over   to  them,  ibid. 
Draws  together,  in   a  fhort   time,  an 
army  of  rtibkue   men,  ibid.     Comes 
with  them   before  Exeter,  ibid.     At- 
tacks it  with  great  fury,  but  not   be- 
ing   able   to    take   it,    marches   from 
thence  to  Taunton,  ibid.    Withdraws 
from  his  adherents  on   the  approach 
of  the   king's    forces,    and    flying  to 
Beaulieu,  throws  himtelf  there  into  a 
fandtuary,  ibid.      Finding   the    place 
foon  after  inverted  by  a  body  of  horfe, 
comes  out,  and  furrenders  to  the  king, 
ibid.     Makes  a  confeffion,  ibid.    Ef- 
capes   from   his   keepers,  and    endea- 
vours to  fly  out  of  the  kingdom,  ibid. 
Applies  himfelf  to  the  prior  of  Sheene, 
and    has    his    life  once    more  fpared, 
but  is  expofed  in   the  mod  ignomi- 
nious manner,  and  afterwards  fhut  up 
in    the    Tower,    453.       Contrives  to 
make  his  efcape,    ibid.      Is  indicted, 
convicted,  and  executed,  ibid. 
Warwick,   earl  of,  intimites  his  brother, 
the    marquis    of  Montacute    to    feize 
upon  the  duke  of  York's  pe>  fon,  430. 
Carries  all  before  him,   in  confequence 
of  his    populan  y,  and    his  declaring 
fur    ktAg   Henry,  431.     Sees  himlelf 
in  a  fov  days  at    the    head    of  a  con- 
siderable force,  ibid.     Brings  about  a 


complete  revolution,  ibid.     Is  defeat- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Yoik   at   Biinet, 
and  flain,   ibid. 
Weft  Florida,  defcription  of  it,  657. 

— — •  Saxons,  their   kingdom    deicribed, 

324- 
White-lead-,  made  by  expofing  thin  plates 

of  this  metal  to  the  fumes  of  vinegar, 

49.     The    bafis   of  feveiral    kinds   of 

paints,  and  ferviceable  for  many  other 

purpofes,  ibid.     Of  fome  nfe  in  fur- 

gery,  though  not  in  medicine,  ibid. 

White-tin,  its  various  ufes,  40.  Prcv 
duced  in  great  plenty  in  Cornwal, 
ibid. 

William  I.  generally  called  the  Conque- 
ror, penetrating,  reiblute,  and  auf- 
tere,  364.  Much  attached  to  his  own 
fubjedts,  and  ftrongly  addicted  to  their 
cuftoms,  ibid.  Provides  nobly  for 
thofe  who  came  over  with  him,  ibid. 
Makes  large  grants  to  them  of  lands 
taken  from  the  natives,  ibid.  In- 
dulges the  clergy  in  a  kind  of  inde- 
pency,  to  fecure  them  in  his  intereft, 
365.  Finds  the  fpiritual  as  well  as 
the  temporal  proprietors  of  lands  in  a 
fhort  time  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
ibid.  Puts  the  fword,  the  land,  and 
the  law  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans,  366. 

II.    commonly    ftyled    William 

Rufus,  a  violent,  cruel,  and  rapacious 
monarch,  366. 

III.  a  fhort  detail  of  public  af- 


fairs during  his  reign,  540,  541. 

Woad,  fome  account  of  this  plant, 
115. 

Wold,  or  Dyer's  Weed,  its  ufes,  113. 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canterbury,  ibid  A 
new  method  of  cultivation  defcribed, 
and  recommended,   114 

Wool,  the  hiflory  of  it,  and  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  theie  kingdoms  from 
the  earlieft  times,    150 — 159. 
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X. 


Xinitnes,  cardinal,  wool  much  improved 
in  Spain  by  his  political  care,  151. 


Y. 


Yellow-ochre,  a  beautiful  colour  made 
from  the  calx  of  lead,  commonly  fo 
called,  49. 


Z. 


Zaffer,  how  made,  36.  The  manner  of 
making  it  carefully  concealed  in  Sax- 
ony, 53.  A  mine  of  cobalt  difcover- 
ed  in  Cornwall,  which  mineral  is  the 
bafis  of  zaffer,  $■$• 

Zitik,  the  fame  with  fpelter,  extracted 
from  the  lapis  calaminaris,  35.  Found 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  tutenag  of  ChU 
na,  ibid.. 
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Charing-Crofs. 

i.  A  Treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,  by  Donald  Monro,  M.  D.  phyfician  to  his 
Majefty's  army,  and  to  St.  George's  Holpital,  F.  R,  S.  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
bound   \2S. 

2.  Account  of  the  Difeafes  which  were  moft  frequent  in  the  Britifh  Military  Hof- 
pitals  in  Germany,  from  January  1761,  to  March  1765-,  to  which  is  added,  an 
Effay  on  the  Means  of  preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers,  and  conducting  Military 
Hofpitals,  by  Donald  Monro,  M.  D. 

3.  Effay  on  the  Dropfy,  and  its  different  Species,  by  Donald  Monro,  M.  D. 
3d  edition,  8vo.  price  bound  4J. 

4.  Statical  Effays,  by  Stephen  Hales,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c.  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
price  bound  12s. 

5.  Smellies's  Midwifery,  3  vols.  8vo.  price  18*.  Firft  vol.  containing  the  Theory 
and  Practice.  Second  vol.  being  a  Collection  of  Cafes  and  Obfervations  in  Mid- 
wifery, to  illuftrate  his  former  treatife,  or  firft  volume,  on  this  fubjedt.  Third 
vol.  a  Collection  of  Preternatural  Cafes  and  Oblervations  in  Midwifery,  complete- 
ing  the  defign  of  illuftrating  his  firft  volume  on  that  fubject. 

6.  A.  Cornelius  Cclfus  of  Medicine,  in  eight  Books.  Tranflated,  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  James  Greive,  M.  D.   8vo.   price  bound  6s. 

7.  An  Effay  on  Bilious  Fevers,  or  the  Hiftory  of  a  Bilious  Epidemic  Fever  at  Lau- 
fanne,  in  the  Year  1755,  by  S.  A.D.  Tiffott,  M.  D.  Tranflated  into  Englifh,  in 
one  volume  8vo.  price  bound  4J. 

8.  The  Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  in  France,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  &c.  &c. 
Tranflated  from  the  original  French,  and  reviled  by  Philip  Miller,  F.R.S.  Gardener 
to  the  worfhipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelfea,  and  Member  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Academy  at  Florence,  2  vols.  8vo,  illuftrated  with  14  copper  plates,  price 
bound   1  or. 

9.  Georgical  Effays,  in  which  the  Food  of  Plants  is  particularly  confidered,  feveral 
new  Compofts  recommended,  and  other  important  Articles  of  Hufbandry  ex- 
plained, upon  the  Principles  of  Vegetation,  in  4  vols.  i2tno.  price  bound  12s. 
N.  B.    A  fifth  volume  is  in  the  prefs,  which  completes  the  Work. 

10.  The  Art  of  Cookery  made  plain  and  eafy -,  which  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
kind  publifhed  ;  to  which  is  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
new  and  ufeful  Receipts,  and  a  copious  Index,  by  H.  Glaffe,  8vo.  price  bound  gs. 

11.  An  Univerfal  Etymological  Englifh  Dictionary  ;  the  23d  edition,  by  N. 
Bailey,   8vo.  price  bound  6s. 

12.  Chronological  Tables  of  Univerfal  Hiftory,  Sacred  and  Profane,  Ecclefiaftic 
and  Civil;  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Year  1743,  with  a  preliminary 
Difcourfe  on  the  fhort  Method  of  ftudying  Hiftory,  and  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  ne- 
ceffary  for  that  Purpofe;  with  fome  Remarks  on  them,  by  Abbe  Lenglet  du  Fref- 
noy  ;  in  two  Parts,  tranflated  from  the  laft  French  Edition,  and  continued  down 
to  the  Death  of  King  George  the  Second,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  bound  izs. 
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